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P  R  E  1^^  A  C  E . 


,  HIS  Volume  concludes  our  History  of  England,  bringing  the  slory  of  our  country's 
vicissitudes  and  triumplis  down  to  a  period  witliiii  the  memory  of  nearly  every 
one  now  living.  The  last  Volume  of  this  History  was  chiefly  occu2)ied  with 
the  record  of  Pai-liamentary  contests,  and  the  gradual  progress  in  the  country 
of  those  principles  of  Free-trade  and  enlightenment  -which  found  their  temporary 
culmination  in  the  rejieal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  passing  of  Lord  John  Eussell's 
Bill  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  1832.  As,  in  due  course,  vv-e  read  of  tliese 
triumphs  in  aocial  and  political  progress,  so  full  of  hope  and  promise,  we  might  uaturallj^  have  expected  that 
to  record  the  increasing  growth  of  these  principles  would  have  Leeu  the  chief  task  of  an  historian  of  modern 
times.  But  so  vai'icd  are  the  fortunes  of  any  great  nation,  that  having  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  our 
last  Volume  to  the  records  of  peaceful  industry  and  internal  progress,  we  have  in  this  Volume  to  assign  the 
chief  portion  of  our  space  to  the  annals  of  war.  The  earlier  Indian  campaigns,  with  which  the  briUiant 
achievements  of  Gough  are  ever  associated,  seem  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  wars,  of  which 
it  is  questionable  whether  we  have  yet  seen  the  end.  These  will  be  found  faithfully  and  accurately  recorded 
in  this  Volume.  Tlie  wars  wliich  naturally  call  for  the  most  minute  I'ecord  of  their  progress  are  those  in 
the  Crimea,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  the  Italian  Struggle  for  Independence  ;  to  these,  therefore,  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  our  space  has  been  devoted.  The  narrative  of  the  Crimean  War  wliicli  we  have  here 
given  will,  we  believe,  be  found  one  of  the  most  complete  and  impartial  records  of  tliat  brief  though  intensely 
interesting  campaign.  We  have  not  confined  ourselves  to  a  mere  record  of  battles  and  an  obituary  of 
generals ;  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  war  from  those  complications  arising  out  of  the 
enfeebled  condition  of  Turkey,  and  the  natural  ambition  of  every  European  nation  either  to  become 
themselves  the  possessor!;,  or,  at  least,  to  prevent  others  from  being  sole  masters,  of  tlie  great  higliway  to 
the  East.  While  particular  attention  lia.s  been  given  to  minutely  recording  the  Allied  Campaign  against 
Russia,  the  home  policies  of  France  and  England,  which  so  much  influenced  the  actions  of  their  respective 
commanders,  have  not  been  last  sight  of,  but  arc  recorded  with  care,  so  as  to  .show  the  reader  the  real  source 
of  certain  actions,  which,  viewed  from  a  partial  stand-point,  would  seem  inexplicable.  The  same  course  has 
been  followed  in  treating  of  the  Indian  and  Italian  Wars.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  mutiny 
amongst  the  native  troops  in  India  are  accurately  stated,  as  well  as  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
the  administration  of  our  government  in  that  country.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  Italian  Ilevolutions,  the 
evidences  of  the  long-smouldering  embers  of  revolution  are  pointed  out.     lu  this  case,  however,  it  will  be 
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the  divty  of  future  historians  to  record  the  final  triumpli  of  those  principles  whose  early  successes  in  Italy  we 
have  endeavoured  to  depict. 

This  History  concludes  with  the  Death  of  the  Prince  Consort ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  large 
space  which  has  been  devoted  to  a  review  of  his  life  and  character  will  not  be  deemed  too  large  for  a  subject 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  improvement — social,  moral,  and  intellectual — which  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria  has  witnessed. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  topics  treated  of  in  this  Volume,  but  there  are  others  of  less 
renown,  though  not  of  less  importance  ;  such  as  the  Parliamentary  and  Diplomatic  History  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign,  the  History  of  Social  Progi-css,  Intellectual  Advancement,  Commercial  Prosperitj-,  and 
Manufacturing  Industry,  and  a  host  of  other  topics  which  cannot  bo  enumerated  under  any  general 
categories.  To  each  and  all  of  these  a  .space  of  this  History  is  devoted,  proportionate  to  theii'  relative 
importance  and  interests. 

In  concluding  their  task,  the  Publishers  of  Cassell's  Illustrated  History  of  Engl.vnd  have  to 
thank  the  public  for  the  unifonn  support  that  has  been  given  to  them.  They  have  tried  to  lay  before  the 
People  of  this  country  a  i'air  and  impartial  narrative  of  the  Story  of  their  Land  ;  whether  they  have  been 
successful  or  not,  it  is  for  the  public  to  decide.  For  themselves,  they  can  only  say  that  tliey  have  striven  to- 
exclude  from  their  pages  all  party  prejudice  and  uncharitable  views  of  men  and  their  motives  ;  to  hold  up  to 
admiration  all  that  is  true  and  noble,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found  ;  and  to  trace  out  tlie  rise  and  the  develop- 
meht  of  those  principles  wliich  have  graduallj-  won  for  the  English  that  freedom  which  they  alone,  of  all 
nations,  enjoy. 

May  these  Volumes  serve  to  keep  alive  in  the  present  generation  the  patriotism  that  animated  our 

forefathers,  that  otir  land  may  still  be — 

"  The  land  that  freemen  till. 
That  sober-hearted  Freedom  chose  ; 
The  land  where,  girt  by  friends  or  ioca, 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will." 
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Duke  dc  Prasiin — Unpopularity  of  the  Government — The  Prince  de 
Joinville  on  his  Father's  Policy — The  Spanish  Marriages— Solemn 
Waniings— Flattering-  Assurances — The  Rt-form  Banquet  prohibited — 
The  King's  Obstinacy — Impeachment  of  the  Ministers— Excitement  of 
tlie  People— Resignation  of  Guizot— A  Reform  Administration  an- 
nounced— Public  Rejoicings— The  Troops  fire  on  the  People— ^Funera I 
Procession  of  the  Victims— Insurrection  in  Paris— Abdication  of  the 
King — Proposal  of  a  Regency — ''Too  late" — The  Duchess  of  Orleans 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — A  Republic  proclaimed — Sacking  of  the 
Tuileries  and  the  Palais  Royale — Respect  of  the  Rioters  for  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans— Flight  of  the  King  and  Queen  to  England — Character  and 
Death  of  Louis  Philippe— Proclamation  of  a  Pro\isionaI  Government— 
All  Vestiges  of  Royalty  destroyed — The  Red  Republic — De  Lamartine 
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claimed-''Organisation  of  Labour" — Insurgent  Movement  of  the 
Red  Republicans— Movement  in  favour  of  Louis  Napoleon — The  Na- 
tional Workshops,  and  their  ruinous  Effects — Distress  of  the  Working 
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Louis  Philippe,  "the  Napoleon  of  Peace,"  had  been  the 
subject  of  constant  enlogy,  for  the  consummate  abilitj' 
and  exquisite  tact  with  which  he  had  governed  France 
for  seventeen  yeai's.  It  was  supposed  that  the  "  Citizen 
King  "  had  at  length  taught  his  restless  and  impiilsive 
subjects  the  blessings  of  constitutional  government,  and 
that  they  were  perfectly  contented  with  the  free  insti- 
tutions under  which  it  was  now  theii-  happiness  to  live, 
(iuizot,  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  on  the 
Continent,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  1847,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  his  x^rofound  wisdom  and  keen  sagacitj'  would 
enable  him  to  guard  the  state  against  anydangers  witli 
which  it  might  be  thi-eatened  by  the  Legitimists,  on  one 
side,  or  the  Democrats,  on  the  other.     L'ut  the  whole 
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aspect  of  public  affaii-s  in  France  was  deceptlYe,  and  the 
imconscious  monarch,  occupied  a  throne  which  rested  on 
a  volcano.  The  representative  government  of  which  ho 
boasted,  was  nothing  but  a  sham — a  gross  fraud  upon 
the  nation.  The  basis  of  the  electoral  constituency  was 
extremely  narrow,  and  majorities  were  secured  in  the 
Chambers  by  the  gross  abuse  of  enormous  government 
pati-onage.  The  people,  however,  saw  through  the  de- 
lusion, and  were  indignant  at  the  artifices  by  which 
they  were  deceived.  The  King,  who  interfered  with  his 
ministers  in  everything,  and  reaUy  dii-ected  the  govern- 
ment, was  proud  of  his  sluU  in  ' '  managiiKj  "  his  ministry, 
his  parliament,  and  the  nation.  But  the  conviction  gained 
ground  everywhere,  and  with  it  arose  a  feeling  of  deep 
resentment,  that  he  had  brolien  faith  with  the  nation, 
that  he  had  utterly  failed  to  fulfil  his  pledges  to  the 
people,  who  had  erected  the  barricades,  and  jjlaced  him 
upon  the  thi'one,  iu  1S30.  His  temper  was  utterly 
imsuited  to  the  spuit  of  the  French  nation.  Mean, 
calculating,  and  selfish,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
hoarding  of  money,  the  acquisition  of  personal  property, 
and  the  aggrandisement  of  his  family.  To  those  who 
could  discern  the  signs  of  the  times,  there  were  various 
jiremonitory  .symptoms  of  the  coming  revolution.  The 
people,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  throughout  the  i^rovinoes, 
had  been  suffering  from  the  deai-ness  of  provisions,  and 
they  began  to  apprehend  the  approach  of  a  famine. 
Yarious  depots  and  warehouses  containing  corn  were 
sacked,  and  boats  laden  with  corn  were  pillaged.  In 
some  places  the  populace  rose,  and  insisted  upon  a  fixed 
price  for  corn,  but  which  the  vendors  were  obliged  to 
sell,  failing  the  protection  of  the  authorities.  Bands  of 
men  went  through  the  country,  demanding  bi'ead  and 
labour.  Outrages  and  assassinations  occurred  in  some 
places.  The  riotei-s  were  tiled  ;  three  were  condemned 
to  death,  toixv  to  perpetual  hard  labour,  and  eighteen  to 
various  terms  of  imprisonment,  by  the  Assize  Couit  of 
rindre.  The  multitude  sympathised  with  the  victims, 
and  execrated  the  authorities  as  well  as  the  landed 
proprietors.  The  Guizot  Ministi-y  became  intensely 
ujipopular.  He  had  set  his  face  against  reform ;  and 
oven  to  ConseiTative  demands  for  moderate  concession, 
his  answer  was,  "Nothing,  nothing,  nothing !  "  In  1847, 
a.  proposition  was  brought  forward  in  the  Chambers  in 
favoiu-  of  electoral  reform,  which  was  supported  by  M. 
Odillon  Barrot,  who  placed  in  a  strong  light  the  alarm- 
ing progi'oss  of  political  corruption.  But  the  stern 
minister  could  see  no  necessity  for  the  motion,  and 
denied  that  any  refoi-m  was  needed.  He  felt  strong  in  a 
chamber  chioily  composed  of  state  functionaries,  who  sus- 
tained him  by  a  maj  ority  of  forty-nine.  In  the  meantime, 
the  most  astounding  system  of  robbery  in  the  dockyards, 
arsenals,  and  other  public  stores,  was  brough.t  to  light 
at  Toulon,  Eochofort,  Bi-est,  and  other  places.  Even 
officials,  with  small  salaries,  wcro  discovered  to  have 
amassed  largo  fortunes.  The  contractors  supplied  worth- 
less articles,  and  heads  of  departments  were  found  to  be 
defaulters  to  an  enonnous  extent.  The  Government, 
instead  of  punishing  such  delinquents,  endeavoured  to 
screen  thorn.    Its  own  members  ycro  publicly  charged 


iu  the  journals  with  shameful  acts  of  conniption.  Among 
these  was  Teste,  a  peer  of  France,  and  President  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation.  A  commission  of  inqiiiry  was 
.ippointed,  and  while  the  investigation  was  proceeding 
he  shot  liimself,  but,  not  being  mortally  wounded,  he 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Peei's  that  he 
would  allow  judgment  to  go  by  default.  He  was  con- 
demned to  the  penalty  of  civil  degradation,  to  94,000 
fi-ancs'  pecuniary  fine,  and  to  three  years'  imprisonment. 
Another  peculator.  General  Cabiercs,  was  condemned  to 
degradation,  and  a  fine  of  10,000  francs.  The  Chamber 
of  Peers  was  prorogued  on  the  23id  of  July,  but  within 
a  mouth  it  was  convoked  again  to  trj-  one  of  its  members, 
accused  of  the  crime  of  murdering  his  wife. 

The  Duke  de  Praslia  did  not  live  happily  with  hiswife,. 
with  whom  he  frequently  quarrelled  about  the  manage- 
ment of  their  children,  eight  in  number.  They  had  been 
recently  confided  to  the  care  of  a  Madame  Deluzy, 
a  governess,  who  acquired  a  comijlete  ascendancj' 
over  them  and  their  father,  which  naturally  excited  the 
intense  jealousy  of  their  mother,  who  lived  in  a  state  of 
isolation  and  misery  in  her  hotel.  The  Duke's  temper, 
at  the  same  time,  became  daily  more  violent,  and  when- 
ever the  husband  and  "ndfo  met  it  was  only  for  the  purpose 
of  tormenting  one  another.  About  half -past  four  o'clock, 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  August,  a  great  noise  was 
heard  iu  the  Hotel  Praslin.  The  bells  in  the  bedroom 
of  the  Duchess,  communicating  with  the  apartments  of 
several  servants,  were  rung  with  violence;  the  servants 
i-ushed  up  instantly,  bixt  found  the  doors  which  opened 
upon  the  bedchamber  of  thcDuchess  aU  securely  fastened. 
They  heard  the  noise  of  falling  furniture,  of  piercing 
cries  and  groan."!,  convincing  them  that  a  terrible  murder 
was  being  perpetrated,  yet  all  their  efforts  failed  to  break 
open  the  doors.  At  length  they  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  chamber,  through  the  garden.  On  entering  the  room, 
they  found  the  lifeless  body  of  Madame  de  Pra,slin,  ex- 
tended on  the  floor,  withno  coveriagbut  her  blood-stained 
chemise — her  forehead,  face,  neck,  arms,  and  hands, 
pierced  with  more  than  thirty  deep  wounds.  Hearing 
the  cries  of  the  servants,  the  Duke  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  great  scdon,  demanding  the  cause  of  the  noise  and 
tumult.  "When  the  corpse  of  his  wife  was  pointed  out 
to  him,  he  exclaimed,  "Ah,  poor  woman,  who  has  assas- 
sinated her  ?  "  The  police  were  quickly  on  the  promises, 
with  three  doctors.  The  apartment  was  minutely  ex- 
amined, and  a  trail  of  blood  was  discovered,  leading  fi-om 
it,  along  the  passage,  to  tho  chamber  of  the  Duke.  Ho 
accounted  for  this  by  saying  that  when  ho  was  awakened 
by  tho  cries  of  his  dying  wife,  ho  ran  towards  hor,  as- 
sisted her  as  well  as  ho  could>  and  returned  to  his  own 
room,  covered  with  blood.  His  answer  loft  littlo  doubt 
that  he  was  himself  the  assassin.  His  room  was  at  once 
searched,  and  there  was  diecovcrcd  linen  stained  and 
saturated  with  blood ;  also,  various  shari)  instruments 
rod  with  human  gore.  His  person  was  then  examined, 
and  ie  was  found  that  tiho  skin  was  abraded  in  eight 
places,  proving  that  ho  had  been  engaged  in  a  despci'ate 
struggle.  Yielding  to  those  overwhelming  proofs  of 
guilt,  tho'  Duie  feigned  sudden  indisposition,  and  asked 
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leave  to  retire  for  a  few  minutes  to  his  room.  There  he 
swallowed  slow  poison,  of  which  he  died  on  the  24th  of 
August. 

This  atrocious  crime,  perpetrated  by  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  belonging  to  the  highest  order  of 
nobility,  and  moving  in  the  most  select  cu-cle  about  the 
throne,  following,  as  it  did,  so  closely  after  the  revelation 
of  the  gigantic  frauds  of  Teste  and  his  accomplices,  gave 
an  immense  shock  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation,  and 
convinced  even  the  middle  classes,  on  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe  chiefly  rested,  that  their  nolors 
■were  wicked  and  depraved,  bcyondtho  hopeof  redemption. 
The  friends  of  the  monarchy  were  convinced  that  it  could 
only  be  saved  bj-  speedy  and  efl'ectual  reform.  But  the 
veiy  name  of  reform  was  hateful  to  the  King,  and  his 
aide-de-camp  took  care  to  make  known  to  the  members 
of  the  Chamber  his  opinions  and  feelings  upon  the  subject. 
M.  Odillon  Barrot,  however,  originated  a  series  of  re- 
form banquets,  which  commenced  in  Paris,  and  were 
held  in  the  principal  provincial  cities,  at  which  the  most 
•eminent  men  in  the  countrj-  delivered  strong  speeches 
against  poKtical  corruption  and  corrupters,  and  espe- 
cially against  the  minister  who  was  regarded  as 
their  chief  defender — Guizot.  The  Prince  de  Joinville, 
"wi-iting  to  the  Duke  de  Nemoui-s  on  the  7th  November, 
1847,  shows  that  he  was  aware  of  the  situation  of 
the  country.  "The  fact  is,"  he  said,  "the  King  is 
inflexible  ;  he  listens  to  no  counsel ;  his  will  must  have 
its  way  over  all  obstacles.  There  are,  in  fact,  no  mi- 
nisters ;  theii'  responsibility  is  as  nothing ;  everything 
proceeds  from  the  King.  He  is  now  of  an  age  when  he 
will  listen  to  no  observations  whatever.  We  come 
before  the  Chamber  detestably  as  to  home  affau's,  and  as 
to  foreign,  our  position  is  not  better.  AU  this  is  the 
work  of  the  King  alone — the  results  of  the  old  age  of  a 
King  who  wishes  to  govern,  but  who  wants  the  energy  to 
take  a  manlj-  resolution.  I  had  looked  for  compensation 
in  Italy,  but  there  we  shall  be  forced  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  retrograde  party,  which,  in  France,  wiU 
produce  a  disastrous  effect.  Alas !  these'unhappy  Spanish 
marriages !  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  fount  of  bit- 
terness they  contain — placed  between  the  alternative  of 
making  the  amende  Iionoi-ahle  to  Palmerston,  on  the 
subject  of  Spain,  or  of  making  common  cause  with 
Austria,  to  play  the  gendarme  in  Switzerland,  and 
struggle  in  Italy  against  oui-  principles  and  natural 
allies.  Ours  is  a  hard  fate.  All  this  is  traceable  to 
the  King  alone,  who  has  tampered  with  our  consti- 
tutional institutions.  I  look  upon  all  this  as  veiy 
serious." 

The  "Spanish  marriages"  here  referred  to,  made 
great  noise  at  the  time,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
ruin  of  the  Orleans  djTiasty.  Louis  Philippe  insisted 
that  the  young  Queen  of  Spain  should  marry  her  cousin, 
Don  Francisco  d'Assi^,  an  imbecile  prince,  to  whom 
she  had  an  aversion.  He  also  arranged,  that  her  sister 
.should  many  his  youngest  son,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier. 
Both  marriages  wex-e  celebrated  on  the  Queen's  birthday, 
the  10th  of  October,  1846.  The  Queen  and  her  husband 
•were  completely  estranged  from  one  another,   from  the 


day  of  their  legal  union ;    neither  appearing  together 
in  public,  nor  meeting  in  private. 

The  French  Chambers  were  summoned  for  the  28th 
December,  and  the  King  opened  them  in  person,  reading 
a  speech,  which  was  vague,  vapid,  and  disappointing. 
It  contained  one  passage,  however,  which  was  sufficiently 
intelligible.  It  was  a  denunciation  and  a  defiance  of 
reform.  He  said: — "In  the  midst  of  the  agitation 
fomented  by  hostile  and  blind  passions,  one  conviction 
sustains  and  animates  me — it  is  that  in  the  Constitu- 
tional monarchy,  in  the  union  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
State,  we  possess  the  most  assured  means  of  sui-mounting 
all  obstacles,  and  of  satisfying  the  moral  and  material 
interests  of  our  dear  country."  In  the  discussion  on 
the  address,  solemn  warnings  were  uttered,  by  great 
statesmen,  on  the  situation  of  the  country.  M.  Barrot 
accused  the  Ministers  of  sordid  and  shameless  negoti- 
ations, and  traffickings  for  place.  M.  Thiers  showed, 
that  the  floating  debt  amoimted  to  750,000,000  francs, 
and  declared  that  all  kinds  of  property  were  depreci- 
ated— railway  shares  to  nearly  one-half  M.  de  Tocque- 
vUle  declared  that  public  morals  were  depraved,  and 
that  private  morals  were  deteriorating  to  the  low  level 
of  the  public.  The  sense  of  morality  was  daily  becom- 
ing feebler.  "It  is  true,"  he  said,  "  the  working  classes 
are  not  troubled  by  political  passions,  as  they  were 
formerly,  but  their  politics  have  become  social.  They 
no  longer  seek  to  upset  such  a  minister,  to  overthi'ow 
such  and  such  a  government ;  but  they  wish  to  uproot 
and  overtiuTi  society  itself.  When  such  opinions  become 
prevalent,  and  sink  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  they 
in-oduce,  sooner  or  later — one  knows  not  the  moment — 
one  knows  not  how — the  most  formidable  revolutions." 
M.  de  Lamartine  undertook  to  demonstrate,  that  in  all 
the  affaii's  conducted  by  M.  Guizot's  government  at 
Some,  Florence,  Tm-in,  and  Naples,  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Pius  IX.  to  the  rising  in  Sicily,  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Tuileries  had  served  the  interests  of  Austi-ia 
and  betrayed  those  of  Italy  and  France.  The  Spanish 
marriages  he  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  those  errors, 
omissions,  and  crimes.  The  debates  on  the  state  of  the 
country  continued  for  a  month.  Day  by  day,  the  most 
vehement  deniinciations  against  the  Government  were 
read  with  intense  excitement  in  the  cafes  throughout 
Franco.  Two  amendments  were  moved  to  the  Address, 
both  of  which  were  lost.  M.  Barrot  said  that  it  amazed 
him  to  find  ministers  putting  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Sovereign  outrages  and  insults,  addressed  to  a  great 
number  of  deputies,  behind  whom  were  60,000  citizens. 
This  was  a  crime  against  the  Constitution,  and  must 
lead  to  a  cou}}  d'etat,  and  to  resistance.  He  threw  on  the 
Ministiy  the  fearful  resiionsibility  of  events. 

In  the  address,  Guizot  and  his  colleagues  prophesied 
smooth  things  to  their  self-willed  and  infatuated  Sove- 
reign. They  declared  that  France,  by  his  courage,  de- 
served the  blessing  of  Heaven  ;  that  never  under  similar 
circumstances  was  public  oi-der  so  generally  maintained  ; 
that  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  all  foreign 
powers  gave  him  confidence  that  the  peace  of  the  world 
was  secui-ed ;  that  agitations  excited  by  hostile  passions 
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or  blind  delusions,  ^vould  vanish  before  pubUc  reason, 
enlightened  by  free  discussion,  and  the  manifestation 
of  all  legitimate  opinions ;  that  they  would  guarantee 
the  pubKc  liberties,  and  all  theii-  development ;  and  that 
the  Chai-ter  of  1830  would  be  ti-ansmitted  by  them  to 
futui-e  generations,  as  an  inviolable  deposit,  and  would 
secure  to  them  the  most  valuable  inheritance  which 
nations  could  receive — the  alliance  of  order  and  libertj'. 

On  the  following  day  a  meeting  of  the  Opposition 
deputies  was  held  at  the  Cafe  Diu'and,  in  the  Place  de 
la  Madeleine,  when  it  was  projiosed  that  they  should 
all  send  ia  their  resignations.  This  would  cause  102 
elections,  at  which  the  conduct  of  the  Government  would 
bo  fully  discussed  at  the  hustings  in  diffcrents  parts  of 
the  country.  This  was  objected  to  by  the  m.ijoritj-,  who 
were  for  holding  a  gi'eat  banquet  in  defiance  of  the 
Government.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  the 
arrangements,  and  the  announcement  caused  the  greatest 
excitement.  Commercial  affau's  were  in  a  great  measure 
suspended,  and  the  whole  community  seemed  waiting  in 
anxious  suspense  for  the  issue  of  the  contest.  On  the 
14th  of  Februai'y  the  Journal  des  Dehats  stated  that  the 
Government  would  pursue  a  concUiatorj-  coui-se,  and 
that  there  would  be  reforms  gi-anted  before  the  end  of  • 
the  session ;  but  the  article  excited  the  anger  of  the 
King  in  the  highest  degi-ee.  "All  the  world  is  for 
refoi-m,"  he  said,  "  but  I  will  never  yield  to  this  weak- 
ness ;  reform  is  the  coming  in  of  the  Opposition,  and 
the  entry  into  power  of  the  Opposition  is  war,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  Opposition  as- 
sumes the  reins  of  Government,  I  will  retire  I"  On  the 
21st  of  February  the  Government  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  the  banquet,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the 
following  day,  and  at  which  the  National  Guards  wore 
invited  to  attend  in  uniform,  "for  the  purpose  of  do- 
fending  liberty  by  joining  in  the  demonsti-ation,  pro- 
tecting order,  and  preventing  all  collision  by  their 
presence."  The  Ministry  denounced  this  convoking  of 
the  National  Guards  as  the  raising  of  a  Government  in 
opposition  to  the  real  Government,  usui'ijing  the  pubUo 
power,  and  openly  violating  the  Charter,  and  concluded 
thus: — "These  are  acts  which  the  Government  cannot 
tolerate.  In  consequenco,  tlie  banquet  of  the  12th  arron- 
dissemcnt  will  not  take  place.  Parisians,  remain  deaf  to 
every  excitement  to  disorder.  Do  not,  by  tumultuous 
assemblages,  afford  grounds  for  a  repression  which  the 
Government  would  deplore." 

The  prohibition  was  obeyed;  the  banquet  was  not 
held.  The  Oi)position  journals  published  a  manifesto, 
stating  that  in  abstaining  from  the  banquet  they  were 
governed  by  feelings  of  moderation  and  humanitj-,  but 
that  there  remained  for  them  yet  to  accomplish  a  great 
act  of  fii-mness  and  justice.  On  Tucsdaj',  the  22nd, 
this  gieat  act  was  pei-formed.  M.  Odillon  Barrot  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  Cliamber  of  Deputies  an  Act  of 
Impeachment,  signed  by  53  members  of  the  Opposition, 
which  woa  couched  in  the  following  tonus: — "Wo 
proi)oso  to  impeach  tho  Mini-stiy  as  guUty  —  1.  Of 
having  betrayed  abroad  tho  honour  and  interests  of 
Prance.     2.  Falsified  tho  principles  of  tho  con.stitution, 


violated  the  guarantees  of  liberty,  and  attacked  the 
rights  of  citizens.  3.  Of  having,  by  systematic  con-up- 
tion,  attempted  to  substitute  for  the  free  expression  of 
public  opinion  the  sordid  calculations  of  private  inte- 
rests, thus  perverting  representative  Government.  4.  Of 
having  trafficked  in  public  functions  and  privileges. 
5.  Of  having  i-uined  the  finances  of  the  State,  and  thus 
compromised  the  national  grandeur  and  strength.  6.  Of 
having  violently  despoiled  citizens  of  an  inherent  right,, 
guaranteed  by  the  Charter,  by  the  law,  and  by  prece- 
dents. V.  Of  having,  by  a  counter-revolutionary  policy, 
placed  iu  jeopardy  the  fi-uits  of  two  revolutions,  and 
thrown  the  country  into  perturbation." 

The  President,  M.  Sauzet,  instantly  adjoimied  the 
Chamber  without  reading  the  document.  In  the  mean- 
time, great  numbers  of  people  an-ived  in  Paris  from  the 
country,  and  immense  multitudes  from  all  the  fau- 
bourgs assembled  at  the  Madeleine,  in  the  Champs 
Elysee,  and  at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  consisting,  for 
the  most  part,  of  workmen  and  artisans.  The  people 
seemed  violently  agitated,  as  if  prepared  for  the  most 
desperate  issues.  The  troojis  wore  under  arms,  however, 
and  the  King,  who  was  in  the  gayest  humour,  laughed 
with  his  coui-tiers  at  the  pretensions  of  Bari'ot  and  tho 
reformers.  The  excitement,  however,  increased  everj" 
moment.  TMien  the  troops  came  near  the  crowd  they 
were  received  with  hisses  and  assailed  with  stones.  The 
Eue  Eoyale,  the  Eue  de  Eivoli,  and  Eue  St.  Honore, 
were  cleared  and  occupied  by  cavaliy,  and  tho  populace 
were  driven  into  tho  back  sti-eets,  where  some  barricades 
were  constructed,  and  some  occasional  shots  exchanged 
between  the  military  and  the  insurgents.  The  principal 
struggles,  however,  were  between  the  people  and  the 
Municipal  Guard,  which  they  abhorred.  Wherever 
they  met  through  the  city,  the  conflict  became  fierce, 
sanguinary,  and  ruthless.  But  tho  National  Guard 
had  no  such  animosity  against  tho  people;  on  the 
contrary,  they  sympathised  with  them  thoroughly, 
raised  with  them  the  cry  of  "  Vive  la  Reforme"  and  I'e- 
fused  to  act  against  them.  The  King  could  not  be  got 
to  beUeve  this  fact  till  tho  last  moment.  To  the  peers, 
deputies,  genei'als,  and  officials,  who  hui'ried  to  the 
TuUeries,  he  put  but  one  question,  "Can  it  be  true, 
can  it  be  possible,  that  the  National  Guard  have  made 
common  cause  with  Thiers,  Barrot,  tho  National,  and 
tho  agitators  for  reform?"  We  are  told  that  the 
mournful,  despairing  looks  of  peers,  deputies,  generals, 
and  officials,  betrayed  the  real  truth  to  tho  astounded 
monarch. 

On  tho  23rd,  the  aspect  of  tho  insurgent  multitude 
became  more  fierce,  daring,  and  dctcmiincd.  Guizot 
had  announced  the  resignation  of  his  Cabiiiot ;  the 
King  had  sent  for  Count  Mole,  then  for  M.  Thiers, 
who  was  asked  to  form  a  new  Ministry.  Ho  declined 
unless  Odillon  Barrot  became  one  of'  his  colleagues. 
Tho  King  gave  a  reluctant  consent,  but  Barrot  was  not 
prepared  to  sanction  measures  of  military  repression. 
Mtirshal  Bugeaud,  tho  hero  of  Algiers,  whose  exploits 
there  made  his  name  terrible,  had  been  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  of  tho  first  military  division,  and 
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of  ttie  National  Guards  of  Paris,  but  tlio  National 
Guards  were  not  prepared  to  figlit  against  tlie  people. 
The  people,  knowing  this,  shouted,  "  Vive  la  Garde 
NatMimh  !  "  and  the  National  Guard  shouted,  "  Vive  la 
Ueforme!"  In  the  evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  an  im- 
mense body  of  the  working  classes  formed  in  procession, 
headed  by  men  carrying  blazing  torches,  and  march- 
ing s-long  the  Boulevards,  chanted  two  lines  of  the 
Girondists'  song — 

"  Mourir  pour  la  patrie, 
C'est  le  sort  Ic  plus  beau,  le  plus  dignc  d'enviel" 

This  ■was  only  interrupted  by  the  cries  of  "A  has 
G'uizot  /  "  "A  has  les  yiin  istres  f"  These  cries,  everywhere 
received  with  electrical  enthusiasm,  were  uttered  with 
the  greatest  bitterness  about  Guizot's  house,  where  an 
incident  oociu'rod  that,  whether  intended  or  not,  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  Orleans  dj-nasty.  The  people  were 
pressing  on  the  military,  and  in  the  confusion  a  man 
named  Lagrange  stepped  forward  and  shot  the  com- 
manding ofBcer.  The  troops  then  fired  point  blank  into 
the  dense  mass,  and  many  were  kiUed.  "Wlien  the  firing 
ceased,  a  funeral  procession  was  rapidly  formed,  the 
bodies  were  collected  and  placed  upon  a  large  cart,  their 
still  bleeding  wounds  exposed  under  the  glare  of  torch- 
light. In  this  way  they  were  borne  to  the  Place  de 
Bastille,  moving  slowly,  while  in  solemn  tones  and  low 
monotonous  cadences,  the  vast  multitude  chanted  the 
dirge,  ''Mourir  pour  la  Patrie."  The  effect  may  be 
imagined :  it  thrilled  the  whole  citj'  with  feelings  of 
horror  and  revenge. 

But  for  this  incident  the  monarchy  might  have  been 
saved.  As  the  storm  increased  in  violence,  the  King 
was  compelled  to  give  way.  The  resignation  of  Guizot 
and  the  triiimph  of  reform  had  been  received  with  joyful 
acclamations.  The  barricades  had  been  abandoned ;  the 
troops  and  people  had  fraternised ;  the  joyful  news  had 
spread  in  every  direction  that  blood  had  ceased  to  flow, 
and  that  peace  was  happily  restored.  The  Boulevards 
were  crowded  with  people,  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  peaceable  bourgeois  sallied  forth  to  express 
their  satisfaction  as  on  a  high  festival.  The  city  began 
to  bo  illuminated,  and  all  seemed  likely  to  end  happily, 
when  a  cry  of  horror  was  raised,  and  exclamations  were 
uttered  of  "  Abominable  treachery,  inhuman  barbarity, 
thus  to  draw  us  out  of  the  barricades,  and  then  to  shoot 
us  down  I — to  be  guilty  of  massacre  I "  They  stopped  not 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  this  deplorable  catastrophe. 
Male\-ille  and  Arago  hastened  to  the  office  of  the 
National,  to  learn  the  details  from  the  editor.  "  Alas!" 
said  he,  "  after  what  has  abeady  passed,  there  is  but  one 
cry — the  cry  for  vengeance.  The  jieoplo  look  upon  the 
troops  who  fired  as  the  assassins  of  an  unarmed  popu- 
lation, and  the  Government  can  be  no  longer  saved." 
New  barricades  were  now  raised  at  the  end  of  almost 
every  street,  and  the  astonished  army,  who  had  received 
no  orders  either  to  attack  or  i-etreat,  remained  passive 
spectators  of  the  insiu-rection,  a  prey  to  emotions  of 
terror  and  grief.  At  day-break,  on  the  23rd,  Paris  was 
a  vast  battle-field.  Upon  the  barricades,  hastily  con- 
structed of  overturned  onuiibuses,  carts,  furniture,  and 


largo  paving-stones,  were  seen  glistening  weapons  of 
every  size  and  form.     "Vengeance,  vengeance,  for  the 
murders  committed  under  the  windows  of  Guizot !  "  was 
the  only  cry.     The  people  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  the  deed  was  done  by  the  order  of  that  minister. 
Their  feelings  were  still  more  inflamed  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bugeaud.     Even  at  this  moment,  however,  tho 
King  could  with  difficulty  be  brought  to  see  his  position. 
"To  say  that  the  people  require  reform,"  obsei-ved  His 
Majesty,  "  is  to  repeat  a  more  casual  coifeo-houso  remark. 
Turbulent  demagogues  may  talk  of  refoim,  but  tho 
people  do  not,  and  indeed  they  are  too  sensible  to  requii'o 
it."     However,  his  eyes  were  opened  at  last,  when  too 
late,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  announcing  that 
Barrot  and  Thiers  were  charged  by  the  King  with  tho 
formation  of  a  ilinistry;  that  tho  Chamber  would  bo 
dissolved ;  that  General  Lamoriciere  was  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  National   Guard  of  Paris,  instead  of 
Bugeaud  (whose  appointment  was  cancelled) ;  and  con- 
cluding with  the  words, ' '  Liberie,  Ordre,  Union,  BS/orme." 
Barrot   himself  rode  along  the  Boulevards  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the   changes,  but  without   effect.     The 
people    had  lost  all  faith  in  the   King  ;    they  would 
trust  him  no  more  ;  nothing  would  satisfy  them  but  his 
dethi-onement.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Febi-uary, 
the  Eoyal  family  were  assembled  in  the  gallery  of  Maria, 
where  breakfast  was  about  to  be  served.   At  this  moment 
it  was  announced  to  the  King  that  the  troops  were  quit- 
ting their  ranks,  and  delivering  up  their  arms  to  the 
people.     "  Sii'e,"  said  the  Queen,  "mount  your  horse, 
and,  if  nccessarj^  know  how  to  die  !     Prom  the  balcony 
of  the  Tuileries  the  eyes  of  your  wife  and  your  children 
win  follow  and  speed  you !"     He  left  the  room,  and 
presently  re-appeared  in  military  uniform,  descended  to 
the    coiu'tj-ard,   mounted  his  horse,   and  passed  some 
regiments  in  review.     But  there  were  among  the  troops 
two  battalions  of  the  National   Guard,  who  received 
their  Sovereign  with  the  shout  of  "  Vive  laBe/orme!" 
Dismayed  and  jjaralyscd,  he  instantly  dismounted,  and 
returned   to  his  apartments.     The  Tuileries   were  now 
filled  with  deputies  and  functionaries  of  all  parties  and 
ranks,  all  bringing  the  same  tidings,  that  the  city  was 
in  possession  of  the  insui'gents ;  that  the  army  had  fra- 
ternised with  the  people ;  that  the  Ecole  Pohiiechnique 
were  behind  the  barricades ;  that  the  troops  had  delivered 
up  theii-  muskets  and  cartouches,  and  that  the  revolution 
was  everywhere  triirmiihant.     The  fatal  word,    "abdi- 
cation," was  pronounced.     The  King  faltered,  but  the 
heroic  Queen  energetically  resisted.     ".Sire,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  a  king  should  'never  lose  Ms  crovra.  without 
making  an  effort  to  defend  it."     But,  while  she  spoke,  the 
insurgents  were  attacking  the  last  post  which  protected 
the  Tuileries.  The  fusillade  which  thundered  in  the  Place 
du  CaiTousel  reverberated  in  the  chamber  in  which  the 
King  then  stood,  and  ab'eady  an  ai'med  multitude  were 
entering  the  palace  of  the  ancient  kings  of  France. 

At  this  moment,  the  King  seized  a  pen  and  signed  his 
act  of  abdication,  in  the  following  terms : — "I  abdicate 
the  crown  which  I  held  by  the  will  of  the  nation,  and 
v.hich  I  accepted,  to  restore  peace  and  concord  among 
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Frenchmen.  Finding  it  impossible  to  accomplish  this 
task.  I  leave  the  crown  to  my  grandson,  the  Count  of 
Paris.     May  he  be  more  fortunate  than  I  have  been  ! 

"Louis  PniLiprE." 

A  few  minutes  after  this  abdication  was  signed,  the 
following  placard  was  posted  on  the  walls  of  Paris : — 
"  Citizens  of  Paris, — The  King  abdicates  in  favour  of 
the  Count  of  Paris,  with  the  Duchess  d'Orleans  for 
Eegent.  A  general  amnesty.  A  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber.     An  appeal  to  the  counti-y." 

The  moment  the  abdication  was  signed  in  favour  of 
the  Count   de   Paris,   with  his  mother  as  Eegent,   the 


Deputies.  As  she  departed  fiom  the  Tuileries,  the 
tumultuous  insurgents  were  rushing  in.  She  had 
scarcely  entered  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  when,  like  a 
surging  deluge,  the  populace  invaded  that  place  also. 
There  were  about  300  members  present,  M.  Sauzet  in 
the  chair.  It  was  announced  that  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  had  arrived  with  her  two  sons,  and  desu-ed 
to  be  admitted.  A  door  was  thrown  open,  and  she 
entered,  accompanied  by  her  brother-in-law,  the 
Duke  de  Nemours.  She  sat  in  an  aiin-ohair  in 
the  semi-circle,  which  was  crowded  with  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  National  Guard.     M.  Dupiu  then  rose. 


following  proclamation  was  issued: — "The  King  has 
abdicated.  Tlie  crown  bestowed  by  tho  Ecvolution  of 
July,  is  now  placed  upon  tho  head  of  a  child,  protected 
by  hi.s  mother.  They  are  both  under  the  safeguard  of 
the  honoui'  and  courage  of  tho  Parisian  population. 
All  cause  of  division  among  lis  has  ceased  to  exist. 
Orders  have  been  given  to  the  troops  of  tho  lino,  to 
return  to  their  respective  quarteis.  Our  bravo  army 
can  be  better  employed  than  in  shedding  their  blood  in 
such  a  deplorable  collision." 

Meantime,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  proceeded  to  tho 
Place  de  la  Concorde,   and  thence  to  tho  Chamber  of  ' 


and  announced  that  tho  King  had  abdicated  in  favoiu- 
of  his  grandson,  tho  Count  do  Paris.  A  voice  fi-om  tho 
gallery  shouted,  "  O'est  trap  tard  ! "  It  was  indeed  "  too 
late,"  for  those  words  were  the  signal  for  a  fearful 
tumult;  tho  deputies  and  National  Guards  gathered 
round  tho  Eoyal  family.  M.  Marie  ascended  tho  tri- 
bune, and  demanded  that  a  Provisional  CTOVornment 
.•should  be  formed.  M.  Cromicux  declared  that  the}' 
could  do  nothing  else  at  that  moment.  "I  have  tho 
gi-oatest  respect,  "  ho  said,  "  for  tho  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
and  I  have  just  now  conducted  tho  Eoyal  family  to  tho 
carriages  which  bore  them  away.     A  law  already  voted 
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disposes  of  the  Eegency,  and  I  cannot  admit  that  it 
should  be  abrogated  at  this  moment.  Since  we  have 
come  to  the  point  of  undergoing  a  revolution,  lot  us 
appeal  to  the  country.  I  propose  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment of  five  members." 

M.  OdUlon  Barrot  here  entered,  and  ascending  the 
tribune  in  the  midst  of  tremendous  excitement,  made  a 
courageous  attempt  to  save  the  monarchy.  ' '  Our  duty," 
he  said,  " is  clearly  traced  out;  it  calls  on  us  to  unite 
ourselves  to  what  is  most  generous  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation.  The  crown  of  July  rests  on  the  head  of  a  child. 
"What  I  conceive  to  bo  most  fitting  for  the  situation  is 
this :  the  Eegenoy  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  country,  to  an  extent  sanctioned  by  Jaw. 
Such  is  my  opinion,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  as.'sume  the 
responsibility  of  any  other  situation."  He  hod  scarcely 
spoken  these  words,  when  an  immense  crowd  biu'st  into 
the  Chamber,  ai-med  with  swords,  pikes,  Bjid  -.muskets, 
and  bearing  tri-coloiu'cd  flags.  The  President  put  on 
his  hat,  which  occasioned  fierce  cries  of  "  Off  with  your 
hat,  President ! "  and  at  the  same  instant,  several  muskets 
were  pointed  at  liis  head.  M.  Lcdru  Eollin  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  raising  his  voice 
above  the  tumult,  exclaiming,  amidst  deafening  shouts 
of  applause,  "  In  the  name  of  the  people,  I  protest 
against  the  kind  of  government  which  has  just  been 
proposed.  I  do  so,  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  whom  I 
see  before  mo  ;  who  for  the  last  two  days  have  been 
fighting,  and  who  wiQ,  if  necessarj^,  again  combat  tliis 
evening.  I  demand,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  that  a 
I>ro visional  government  bo  established."  The  insui-gents 
responded  to  this,  by  shouldering  their  muskets  and 
brandishing  their  swords. 

M.  de  Lamartine  then  rose  and  delivered  an  eloquent 
address  in  favour  of  a  provisional  government,  at  the 
same  time  remarking  that  he  shared  in  the  sentiments  of 
grief  that  agitated  the  Assembly,  in  beholding  "  the 
most  afflicting  spectacle  that  human  annals  could  pre- 
sent— that  of  a  Princess  coming  forward  with  her 
innocent  son,  after  having  quitted  her  deserted  palace, 
to  place  herself  under  the  protection  of  tho  nation ;  but, 
if  ho  shared  in  that  testimony  of  respect  for  a  great 
misfortune,  he  also  shared  in  the  solicitude — in  tho 
admiration — inspired  by  a  people  now  fighting  diu-ing 
two  days  against  a  pei-fidious  government,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  re-establi.shing  order  and  liberty." 

A  violent  knocking  was  now  heard  at  another  door, 
which  was  biu'st  open,  and  fierce  men  rushed  in,  forcing 
their  waj'  to  the  front  seats,  and  pointing  their  muskets  at 
the  deputies.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who,  dui-ing  those 
scenes  of  violence,  sat,  in  calm  and  dignified  composure, 
between  hei-  two  children,  now  rose  and  left  the  Cliambor, 
by  a  door  on  the  loft  hand,  followed  by  the  two  Dukes 
and  tho  President.  The  insui-gents  being  now  in  com- 
plete possession  of  tbo  Chamber,  M.  Lodru  Eollin 
proceeded  to  complete  tho  triumph  of  democracy.  Ho 
announced  tho  names  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
Dupont,  Arago,  Lamartine,  Ledru  Eollin,  Oavnior 
Pag^a,  Mario,  and  Cremioux.  But  tho  uproar  was  so 
great  tliat  tho  names  could  not  bo  ho:ud.     They  wore. 


therefore,  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  was  placed 
upon  tho  end  of  a  musket,  and  so  carried  about  the 
Chamber.  The  mvdtitude  then  rushed  to  the  Hotel  do 
ViUe,  crying  "  Vive  hi  BejnihUqiie!"  "The  populace, 
like  the  waves  of  a  surging  sea,  filled  the  hall,  and  with 
terrific  cries,  demanded  the  proclamation  of  a  republic.  " 
Tho  Eopublic  was  accordingly  proclaimed. 

M.  de  Lamartine,  an  eye-witness,  thus  sketches  the 
scene : — -"A  respectful  silence  immediately  ensued.  Tho 
deputies,  in  deep  anxiety,  -  crowded  round  the  august 
Princess.  The  strangers  in  the  gaUeriee  leaned  over,  in 
hopes  of  catching  a  word  that  fell  frojji  her  lips.  She 
herseK  was  dressed  in  mourning ;  her  veil,  half  raised, 
partly  disclosed  a  countenance  the  emotion  and  melan- 
choly of  which  enhanced  the  charms  of  youth  and 
beauty.  Her  pale  cheeks  witi-e  m.arked  b^'  the  tears  of 
the  widow — the  anxieties  of  tho  mother.  No  man  could 
look  on  her  countenance  without  being  movefl..  Everj- 
feeling  of  resentment  against  the  monarchy  faded  away 
'before  the  spectacle.  The  blu«  eyes  of  the  Princess 
wandered  over  the  hall,  as  if  to  ijnplore  aid,  and  were, 
a  moment  dazzled.  Her  .slight  and  fragile  form  inchnod 
before  the  applause  with  which  she  was  greeted.  A 
slight  blush,  the  mark  of  .the  raviaral  of  hope  in  her 
bosom,  tinged  her  cheeks  ;  the  smile  of  gratitude  was 
already  on  her  lips.  She  felt  she  was  surrounded  by 
fiiends.  In  her  right  hand  she  held  the  young  King, 
in  her  left  tjie  Duke  de  Chartres — children  to  whom 
then'  own  catastrophe  was  a  sjiectacle.  They  were  both 
di'cssed  in  a  short  black  vestment.  A  white  little  collar 
was  turned  down  the  neck  of  each  on  his  dark  dress^ 
living  portraits  of  Vandj'ke— as  if  they  had  stepped  out 
of  the  canvas  of  the  children  of  Charles  I."* 

One  account  states  that  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion, 
some  of  the  most  audacious  among  the  mob,  ascending 
the  benches,  levelled  their  muskets  at  the  head  of  tho 
Princess.  Her  escape  was  indeed  something  miraculous, 
considering  the  characters  by  which  she  was  surrounded. 
De  Lamartine  describes  them  as  partly  composed  of 
galley  slaves,  who  accepted  a  revolution  as  the  condition 
of  the  disorder  it  was  to  perpetuate,  the  blood  it  was 
to  shed,  the  terror  it  was  to  inspire;  also  a  part  of 
"  that  ragged  scum  of  tho  population  of  groat  cities 
which  public  commotion  causes  to  rise  'to  the  surface, 
before  it  faUa  back  into  the  common  sewers  from 
whence  it  had  aiison — -men  who  floated  between  tho 
fumes  of  intoxication  and  the  thu-st  for  blood ;  who  sniffed 
carnage  wliilo  issuing  fi'om  the  fumes  of  debauchery ; 
who  never  ceased  to  besiege  the  ears  of  the  people 
till  they  got  a  victim  thrown  to  them  to  devour.  They 
were  tho  scourings  of  tho  galleys  ond  the  cjungeons." 
The  Duchess,  as  sho  retired  from  tho  Ohamber  of 
Deputies,  was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  the  pressure 
of  tho  mob,  tni,  being  closely  veilod,  sho  ceased  to  bo 
known  as  she  mingled  with  tho  crowd  of  fugitives.  In 
tho  confusion  sho  was  separated  from  the  Duko  do 
Nemours  and  her  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  seized  by 
a  mffian,  who  appeared  about  to  strangle  him,  when  ho 
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was  rescuod  by  a  National  Guard,  and  carried  to  the 
Princess,  wto  burst  into  tears  as  she  embraced  him. 
The  other  son  had  boon  throTrn  down  on  the  stairs  of 
the  Chamber,  and  trampled  under  foot.  lie,  too,  was 
found,  and  brought  to  his  mother,  almost  fainting.  The 
Dulvo  do  Nemours,  having  changed  his  di-ess,  soon  joined 
the  Duchess,  in  a  house  where  she  had  taken  refuge. 
When  night  fell,  the  Eoyal  party  left  the  house  on  foot, 
disguised,  and  having  met  a  carriage  in  the  Champs 
Elyseo,  they  fortunately  escaped  from  the  city. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans  withdrew  into  Gei-many, 
where  she  remained  during  the  year,  in  a  state  of  great 
seclusion.  During  the  orgies  of  the  insurgents,  after 
they  got  possession  of  the  Tuileries,  they  evinced,  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  their  respect  for  her  character.  In 
the  King's  private  rooms,  everything  was  recklessly 
desti'oyed ;  his  papers  were  tossed  into  the  an-,  and  de- 
scended in  showers,  like  a  snow-storm ;  rough  and 
ill-looking  feUows  sat  down  and  consumed  the  breakfast 
that  had  been  prepared  for  the  Eoyal  family ;  several 
men  thi-ew  themselves  on  a  state  bod,  where  they  lay 
smoking  their  pipes,  while  others  enjoyed  the  cigars  of 
the  Pi-inces.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
National  Guard,  much  valuable  property  was  purloined, 
such  as  bank  notes,  jewels,  and  other  articles  of  value. 
Some  of  those  fellows  were  shot  down  in  the  act  of 
plundering ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  altogether 
the  wrath  of  the  populace  from  bemg  wreaked  in  the 
work  of  destruction.  Furniture,  curtains,  dresses,  were 
seen  flying  out  from  every  broken  window,  and  heaped 
upon  bonfires,  made  of  the  royal  carriages,  which  filled 
the  great  coui't  with  smoke  and  flame,  casting  a  liuid 
glare  on  the  surrounding  windows.  Torn  dresses,  strips 
of  curtains,  ladies'  caps,  loaves  of  bread,  and  legs  of 
mutton  were  brandished  aloft  upon  the  points  of  the 
bayonets.  Dmnken  men,  theii'  pockets  filled  with  bottles 
of  wine,  had  di'awn  silk  garments  over  their  greasy 
clothes ;  and  boys  in  blouses,  blackened  by  powder  and 
smoke,  with  pistols  in  their  girdles,  and  sabres  in  their 
hands,  bestrode  the  lions  at  the  entrance  to  the  palace. 
"  The  rattling  of  the  breaking  windows,  the  crash  of  the 
fiu-niture  hvu-led  out  of  them,  were  all  overwhelmed  by 
the  shouting,  and  the  frantic  singing  of  the  Marsellaise." 
In  the  state  apartments,  the  confusion  was  vidlder,  if 
possible.  The  thi-one  was  immediatelj'  carried  away ; 
the  rare  and  beautiful  curtains  were  torn  down;  the 
lustres  and  candelabra  were  smashed ;  the  busts  broken, 
and  precious  pictures  riddled  with  balls ;  everywhere 
were  to  be  seen  thronging,  yelling,  half-intoxicated 
crowds.     In  the  theatre,  all  was  torn  and  broken. 

Mr.  T.  l^Simpson,  in  his ' '  Pictures  from  Ecvolutionary 
Paris,"  aiPeye-witness  of  those  scenes,  thus  described 
the  contrast  presented  in  the  chambers  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  on  the  first  floor  : — • 

"  The  crowd  in  those  royal  rooms  was  great  as  every- 
where ;  but  it  gazed  only  with  curiosity,  and  touched 
nothing.  In  the  salon  was  a  blazing  fire  ;  on  the  table 
were  several  books,  among  which  were  the  "  Coasulat  " 
of  Thiers,  and  the  "  Algerie"  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  the 
latter  turned  down  upon  the  table  cloth,  as  the  unfortu- 


nate Duchess  had  probably  laid  it  at  im:  in.jiin-iii  uf  her 
disturbance.  On  the  floor  and  on  the  sofa  wore  rows  of 
little  card-paper  soldiers  on  wooden  stands,  set  out  as  if 
for  battle,  with  which  her  two  boys  had  probably  been 
playing,  when  taken  from  their  spoits  to  quit  their  home, 
and  retui-n  to  it  no  more.  Touching  sight !  A  boy  took 
up  one  of  the  toys,  but  an  anned  artisan,  one  of  the 
rough,  honest  sort,  covered  with  the  smoke  of  battle, 
commanded  him  to  lay  it  down  again.  '  It  is  but  a  toy,' 
expostulated  the  little  fellow.  '  But,  if  you  take  a  toy, 
others  would  think  that  they  might  take  a  treasure,^ 
was  the  angry  rejoinder  of  the  self-installed  guard.  In 
the  bedi'oom  of  the  poor  Duchess  were  the  bust  of  her 
ill-fated  husband,  his  epaulettes,  and  his  whip,  under  a 
glass  case.  The  crowd  walked  I'ound  these  objects, 
curiously,  but  with  respect.  Some  women  shed  tears. 
Here  was  thrown  a  shawl  in  the  dressing-room ;  there 
a  silk  dress — signs  of  hasty  and  agitated  departure. 
Everywhere  stood  small  objects  of  value  and  taste ;  but 
here  no  one  touched  them.  What  sad  tokens  were  they 
of  the  character  and  domestic  life  of  one  born  to  high 
destinies,  and  now  a  fugitive !" 

The  King  and  Queen  had  escaped  through  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  hastened  to  the  gate  which  opens 
upon  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  royal  carriages, 
which  were  expected  to  be  waiting  there,  had  been 
seized,  and  bur-ned  by  the  people  on  the  Place  du  Car- 
rousel. The  situation  was  one  of  extreme  peril.  Behind, 
the  triumphant  insurgents  were  sacking  the  palace  ;  in 
front,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  was  filled  with  ar-med 
men  exulting  in  their  victory,  excited,  raging,  uncon- 
trolled. There  stood  the  fallen  King  with  his  Queen,  and 
a  suite  consisting  of  a  dozen  personages,  all  helpless, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.  The  ciy  of  "To  the  lamp- 
post ! "  might  have  been  uttered  at  any  moment ;  but  a 
feeling  of  commiseration  for  the  aged,  discrowned, 
trembling  monarch  ran  through  the  crowd,  and  the 
cry  raised  was,  "Let  him  go  !  let  him  escape  I"  Two 
small  one-horse  carriages  and  a  cab  at  length  arrived. 
In  these  the  royal  party  were  closely  packed.  In  the 
fu-st  were  the  King  and  Queen,  and  two  young  childi-en, 
the  latter  with  then-  faces  close  to  the  -windows,  looking 
at  the  crowd  with  the  utmost  curiosity.  The  coachmen 
whijjped  their  horses  violently,  and  they  set  off  at  full 
gallop,  taking  the  waterside  to  St.  Cloud;  but  not 
feeling  safe  there.  General  Dumas  procured  two  public 
carriages,  in  which  the  royal  fugitives  woi;e  rapidl}'  con- 
veyed to  Versailles,  where  they  put  up  in  the  Tiianon. 
In  his  hurry  and  fright  in  quitting  the  Tuileries,  Louis 
Philiijpe  had  left  in  his  cabinet  350,000  francs  in  bank 
notes,  and  he  was  now  without  ready  money  ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  family  had  but  a  few  gold  jiieces  among  them. 
General  Dumas  went  to  Versailles,  and  borrowed  1,200 
francs  fi-om  a  friend.  Two  carriages  were  then  hired, 
in  which  the  King  and  Queen,  passing  under  the  name 
of  M.  and  Madame  Le  Brun,  proceeded  towards  the 
Ch.ateau  de  Dreux,  the  burial-place  of  the  house  of 
Orleans,  where  the  ex-Queen  wished  to  weep  and  pray 
over  the  tomb  of  her  eldest  son,  the  popular  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  carriage. 
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in  the  tliii-ty-second  year  of  liis  age,  and  who,  had  he 
lived,  would  probably  have  been  permitted  to  ascend  the 
throne,  which  his  father  had  so  unworthily  occupied. 
Having  passed  there  the  night  of  the  24th,  the  King 
learned  on  the  following  day  that  the  Eepublio  had  been 
proclaimed,  and  .still  apprehending  that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  he  resolved  to  gain  the  coast  of  England  as  soon 
as  possible ;  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  the  Duchess  do 
Nemours,  and  her  tn'o  sous  proceeding  in  the  direction 
of  Granville. 

The  King  and  Queen,  attended  by  General  Dumas 
and  M.  de  Rumigny,  took  the  road  to  Evi'eux, 
and  stopped,  towards  nightfall,  at  the  gates  of  a  small 
chateau,  the  property  of  one  of  the  King's  agents,  who, 
with  his  family,  was  absent  at  that  moment.  The  un- 
known visitors  were,  however,  admitted,  and  the  owner 
soon  after  returned,  and  by  his  aid  the  fugitives  escaped 
to  Honfleur,  travelling  twentj'-four  leagues  without 
changing  horses  or  taking  any  repose.  It  was  a  wretched 
joiu-ney ;  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold ;  a  north-west 
wind  blow  with  uncommon  violence,  and  the  travellers, 
it  may  well  be  supposed,  suffered  much  in  bodj*  and 
mind.  They  arrived  at  Honfleui-  at  eight  o'clock,  on  the 
26th  of  February,  and  after  many  hau'-breadth  escapes 
and  fruitless  efforts  to  sail  from  Trouville,  they  embarked 
on  the  22nd  of  March,  at  Honfleur,  for  Havi'e,  among  a 
crowd  of  ordinary  passengers,  with  a  passport  made  out 
in  the  name  of  WiUiam  Smith.  There  he  was  received 
by  the  English  Consul.  He  embarked  in  the  "  Express," 
which  arrived  at  Newhaven  on  the  3rd  of  March.  He 
wore  a  rough  pea-jacket,  borrowed  fi-om  the  captain, 
and  grey  trousers;  he  had  on  his  head  a  close  blue 
cloth  cap,  and  round  his  neok  a  common  red  and  white 
comforter  ;  his  beard  was  aiijjarently  about  a  week's 
growth.  The  (iueen  was  muffled  in  a  large  plaid  cloak, 
her  features  carefully  concealed  imder  a  thick  veil. 
The  royal  party  reached  Claremont,  and  remained  there, 
Tinder  the  protection  of  Queen  Victoria,  whom  he  had 
not  long  since  visited  in  regal  pomp,  and  whom  he  had 
welcomed  with  parental  affection  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu. 
Su.ch  are  the  vici.ssitudos  of  human  life  I 

The  Extraordinary  Commissioner  of  the  Lower  Seine 
at  Eouen,  adopting  the  EepubHcan  style,  officially 
announced  to  the  "Citizen  Miaibter"  that  the  "ex- 
King"  Louis  Philippe,  after  remaining  concealed  during 
several  days  in  the  environs  of  Trouville,  crossed  at  high 
water  from  Honfleur  to  Havre,  and  there  embarked  for 
England  in  the  steamer ' '  Express ; ' '  that  tlio  preparations 
for  Ilia  dcpai-tui'O  were  carefully  kept  secret,  and  the 
captains  of  the  steamers  employed  on  the  occasion  were 
ignorant  of  the  mission  on  which  they  were  engaged. 

Eut  the  alarm  of  the  poor  fugitive  was  altogether 
unfounded.  At  the  moment  when  he  was  assuming  a 
fal.so  name,  getting  out  a  false  passport,  and  trying  to 
save  his  life  by  all  sorts  of  disguises,  the  Provisional 
Govommcnt  had  given  directions  that  he  should  not  be 
molested,  and  tliat  if  captured,  ho  should  be  conducted 
in  Hufety  to  the  frontier.  They  v,-ere  hapjiy  to  got  rid  of 
him  as  quietly  as  possible.  Never  was  throne  more 
justly   forfeited.      Never    did   monarcli   fall   into   such 


universal  contempt.  He  had  no  fiiend,  and  he  had  so 
degraded  ro3'alty,  that  there  was  no  man  in  all  France 
so  loyal  as  to  raise  his  voice  in  his  favoirr.  Ho  reigned 
solelj-  for  the  advantage  of  himself  and  his  family,  for 
which  he  had  unscrupulously  sacrificed  the  honoiu-  of  his 
country.  He  pursued  his  course  of  family  aggrandise- 
ment in  a  vulgar,  tricky,  and  huckstering  spirit.  His 
personal  example  was  demoralising  in  the  extreme. 
It  made  public  men  sordid,  insincere,  and  dishonest. 
His  intermeddling  with  his  ministers  in  ever5-thing 
destroyed  their  sense  of  constitutional  responsibility, 
and  his  overweening  conceit  of  his  own  administrative 
abUity  was  joined  to  a  spirit  of  obstinacy,  which  made 
him  altogether  tmmanageable.  But  though  obstinate, 
he  was  not  firm.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  restless  and 
undecided,  quailLag  before  difficulties,  and  suddenly 
yielding  up  positions  which  ho  had  long  held  against  the 
advice  of  his  ministers.  T\Tien  remonstrated  with  by 
them,  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  Where  is  the  expeii- 
ence  comparable  to  mine  ?  Who  has  witnessed  more 
startling  and  strange  events,  or  come  into  contact  with 
a  greater  number  of  men  ?  "  He  occupied  his  time  at 
Claremont  in  writing  his  own  life,  and  talking  garru- 
lously to  ■  the  Frenchmen  by  whom  he  was  visited.  To 
the  last,  he  never  for  a  moment  admitted  that  he  was 
wrong  in  his  policy.  The  world,  he  declared,  failed  to 
comprehend  his  character — ^his  candour  and  magnanimity, 
for  which  kings  and  people  were  equally  ungrateful. 
He  died  at  Claremont  on  the  26th  of  August,  1849,  in 
the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Louis  Blanc  di'aws  a  vivid  picture  of  Louis  PhUippe 
and  his  pohoy.  He  says  : — "Whatever  may  have  been 
the  baseness  of  Rome  under  the  Coesars,  it  was  equalled 
by  the  corruption  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  witnessed  in , 
histor}'.  The  thirst  for  gold  having  gained  possession 
of  minds  agitated  by  impure  desires,  societj'  terminated 
by  sinking  into  a  brutal  materialism.  Talent,  energy, 
eloquence,  genius,  virtue  itself,  were  devoted  to  no  other 
end  but  the  amassing  of  a  fortune.  Renown  acquired 
by  money  was  turned  only  to  increasing  it.  Literary  or 
scientific,  military  or  civil,  everything  was  venal ; 
glory  itself  had  its  price.  Oh,  the  degradation,  never  to 
be  forgotten,  of  that  noble  Franco  which  had  fiu-ni.shod 
to  ancient  times  their  most  illustrious  chevaliers,  and 
to  modern  thoii-  brightest  genius,  thoii-  most  heroic 
martyrs!  Everything  was  brought  to  the  market — 
suffrages  counted  by  crowns.  They  made,  as  in  a  new 
species  of  bazaar,  a  scaffolding  of  venal  consciences, 
where  honom-  was  bought  and  law  sold.  This  fearful 
degradation  of  France  was  not  the  work  of  a  day. 
Since  18,'50,  the  fornuila  of  their  selfishness—'  Every  ono 
by  himself  and  for  himself '—had  been  adiipted  by  (he 
Sovereign  as  the  maxim  of  states;  and  that  maxim,  alike 
hideous  and  fatal,  had  become  the  ruling  principle  of 
government.  It  was  the  device  of  Louis  Philippe,  a 
prince  gifted  with  moderation,  knowledge,  tolerance, 
humanity  ;  but  sceptical,  destitute  cither  of  nobility  of 
heart  or  elevation  of  mind  :  the  most  experienced  cor- 
rapter  of  the  human  race  that  over  appeared  on  earth. 
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It  resulted,  from  his  govomment,  that  dming  eighteen 
years  the  poison  -was  let  in  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  from 
high  places,  in  an  nnobscrved  but  continual  flow.  In 
the  latter  years  of  tlio  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  eyery  one 
surrendered  himself,  with  his  cyos  shut,  to  the  torrent 
of  corruption.  If  a  revolution  was  vaguely  apprehended 
by  a  few,  it  was  o:ily  when  Louis  Philippe  was  dead, 
and  every  one  replied  by  a  shrug  of  the  shouldei'S  to 
those  who  said,  '  This  silence  is  fatal ;  tliis  repose  is 
ominous.    Death  is  germinating  beneath  dishonour.'  "  * 

The  first  proclamation  issued  by  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment was  the  following: — "A  retrograde  govern- 
ment has  been  overturned  by  the  heroism  of  the  people  of 
Paris.  This  Government  has  fled,  leaving  behind  it 
traces  of  blood,  which  will  for  ever  forbid  its  return. 
The  blood  of  the  people  has  flowed,  as  in  Jul}' ;  but, 
happily,  it  has  not  been  shod  in  vain.  It  has  secured  a 
national  and  popular  government,  in  accordance  with 
the  rights,  the  progress,  and  the  will  of  this  great  and 
generous  people.  A  Provisional  Government,  at  the  call 
of  the  people,  and  some  deputies,  in  the  sitting  of  the 
21th  of  Pebruarj-,  is  for  the  moment  invested  with  the 
care  of  organising  and  socui-ing  the  national  victoiy. 
It  is  composed  of  MM.  Dupont  (do  L'Eure),  Lamar- 
tine,  Cremieux,  Arago,  Ledru  Rollin,  and  Gamier  Pages. 
The  secretaries  to  this  Government  arc  MM.  Aiinand 
Marrast,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Ferdinand  Flocon.  These 
citizens  have  not  hesitated  for  an  instant  to  accept  the 
l)atriotic  mission  which  has  been  imposed  on  them  by  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion.  Frenchmen,  give  to  the  world 
the  example  Paris  has  given  to  France.  Prepare  yoru'- 
selves,  by  order  and  confidence  in  yourselves,  for  the 
institutions  which  are  about  to  be  given  to  yoii.  The 
Pro-visional  Government  desires  a  Eepublic,  pending  tho 
ratification  of  the  French  2ieople,  who  are  to  be  imme- 
diately consulted.  Neither  the  people  of  Paris  nor 
the  Provisional  Government  desii'e  to  substitute  their 
opinion  for  the  opinion  of  the  citizens-  at  largo  upon 
the  definite  foi-m  of  government  which  the  national 
sovereignty  shaU.  proclaim.  'L'unite  de  la  Nation,' 
formed,  henceforth,  of  all  classes  of  jjeoijle  that  compose 
it;  tho  government  of  the  nation  by  itself;  liberty, 
equalitj',  and  fi-aternity  for  its  principles ;  the  people  to 
de-vise  and  to  maintain  order — such  is  the  democratic 
government  which  France  owes  to  herself,  and  which 
our  efforts  wUl  assui-e  to  her.  Such  are  the  fii-st  acts  of 
the  Provisional  Government. 

(Signed)  "Dupont  (do  L'Em-o),  Lamartine,  Ledi-u 
Eollin,  Bedcau  Michel  Goudchaux,  Ai-ago, 
Bethmont,  Marie,  C'amot,  Cavaignao, 
Gamier  Pages. 

"  The  Municipal  Guard  is  disbanded.  The  protection  of 
the  city  of  Paris  is  confided  to  the  National  Guard,  under 
the  orders  of  M.  Coui-tais." 

Scarcely  had  the  ex-king  found  a  resting-place  on 
British  soil,  than  every  vestige  of  royalty  was  obliterated 
in  France.  Tho  names  of  public  buildings,  sti-eets,  and 
newspapers  were  all  changed.     The  Trdleries,  the  ma»- 


*  "Kevolutiou  de  ISiS,"  pp.  2—5. 


niflcent  paloco  of  tho  kings  of  France,  was  convertcct 
into  an  asylum  for  invalid  -workmen.  Tho  republican 
spirit  of  the  citizens  pervaded  tho  army,  and  there  was 
no  longer  a  regiment  which  gloried  in  tho  de.signation 
of  "Eoyal."  AU  the  ancient  titles  of  nobility  wore 
abolished,  and  the  qualifications  and  immunities  attached 
to  them  prohibited.  Tho  throne  wan  earned  from  tho 
Tuileries,  .and  biuned  at  tho  foot  of  the  Column  of  July. 
The  Eoyal  Chateau  of  Neuillj'^  -n'as  attacked  by  a  mob, 
and  burned  to  the  gi'ound.  The  Provisional  Government 
exerted  itself  with  great  vigour,  zealously  seconded  by 
the  mass  of  the  citizens,  to  jwotect  the  rights  of  property, 
and  in  a  short  time  order  was  restored.  The  Eevolutio;i 
was  not  distinguished  by  outrages  upon  the  clergy,  or 
injury  to  the  chui-chcs.  On  tho  contrary,  religion  was 
respected,  '\^^aen  the  Tuileries  was  taken  bj'  the  mob, 
thoy  found  there  a  magnificent  image  of  the  Sa-viour. 
"  Mj'  fiicnds,"  exclaimed  a  pupil  of  tho  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique,  "this  is  the  Master  of  us  all."  The  people 
immediately  took  olT  their  hats,  and  bore  tho  figirre  in 
procession  to  the  Church  of  St.  Eochf  crying  out  a.% 
they  advanced,  "  Citizens,  off  -with  your  hats !  Salute 
Christ."  Even  the  clergj"-  had  not  a  word  to  say  foi' 
fallen  monarchy,  or  the  right  divine.  On  the  contraiy, 
the  .sympathj'  they  expressed  was  entirely  with  tiium- 
phant  rebellion,  and  the  sovereignty  of  tho  people.  The 
Archbishop  of  Paris  addressed  a  circular  to  each 
cure,  in  which  he  said  "  that  they  wept  for  tho  fate  of 
the  victims  whom  death  had  sti-uck  do-wn,  because  they 
were  theii-  brethren,  and  because  the  clergy  had  learned 
once  more,  what  disinterestedness,  respect  for  propertj', 
and  generous  sentiment  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people  oi 
Paris."  And  the  Archbishop  said,  "  they  would  pray  for 
all  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  straggle,  that  God  might 
open  to  them  the  place  of  light  and  peace."  Monarchy 
was  stmck  out  of  the  Litiu-gy,  and  the  foUo-wing  words 
inserted — •"  Domine,  salvam  fac  rem  publicam."  Trees 
of  liberty  were  planted  in  the  bo-ulevardes  and  pubKc 
places,  which  were  foimally  and  solemnly  blessed  by  tho 
priests,  one  cure  having  performed  this  ceremony  on  no 
less  than  twenty-one  trees.  The  Government  decreed 
that  the  children  of  citizens  killed  during  tho  two  days' 
fighting  were  adopted  by  the  country ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment charged  itself  with  all  assistance  given  to  tho 
wounded,  and  "to  the  families  of  the  -victims  of  the 
monarchical  government." 

The  25th  was  a  day  of  extreme  agitation  among  the 
surging  ihasses  of  the  Paris  population.  The  Communis- 
tic party  -were  struggling  for  ascendancy,  and  for  tho 
establishment  of  the  Sed  Eepublic.  An  immense  mul- 
titude thronged  the  square  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
in  such  a  state  of  excitement,  that  M.  de  Lamartiae  was 
obliged  to  come  out  and  address  them  from  the  -windows 
five  times.  They  were  vociferous  and  imperative  in  their 
demand  that  tho  red  flag  should  float  over  the  hotel, 
instead  of  the  tricolour,  which  they  required  to  be  pulled 
do-wn.  To  this  demand  M.  Lamartine  offered  a  courageous 
resistance,  and  by  the  magic  of  his  eloquence  he  suc- 
ceeded in  arresting  the  torrent  of  popular  passion,  and 
tui-niag  its  coui-so.     The  following  is  the   memorable 
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peroration  of  Ms  harangue  : — "  It  is  thus  that  you  are 
led  from  calumny  to  calumny,  against  the  men  who 
have  devoted  themselves,  head,  heart,  and  breast,  to  give 
you  a  real  republic — the  repubHo  of  all  rights,  aU 
interests,  and  aU  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  people. 
Yesterday  you  asked  u-s  to  usui-p,  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  Paris,  the  rights  of  35,000,000  of  men,  to  vote 
them  an  absolute  republic,  iustead  of  a  republic  invested 
with  the  strength  of  their  consent ;  that  is  to  say,,  to 
make  that  republic,  imposed  and  not  consented  to,  the 
wiLl  of  a  part  of  the  people,  instead  of  the  will  of  the 
whole  nation.  To-day  you  demand  of  us  the  red  flag 
instead  of  the  tricolour  one.  Citizens!  for  my  jrart, 
I  win  never  adopt  the  red  flag  ;  and  I  will  explain,  ia  a 
word,  why  I  will  oppose  it  with  all  the  strength  of  my 
patriotism.  It  is,  citizens,  because  the  tricolour  flag 
has  made  the  tour  of  the  world,  under  the  Republic  and 
the  Empire,  with  our  liberties  and  our  glories ;  and  that 
the  red  flag  has  only  made  the  tour  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  trailed  through  torrents  of  the  blood  of  the 
people."  f 

It  was,   perhaps,   one   of  the   greatest   triumphs    of 
oratory  on   record.      The   eScct  was    electrical.      The 
multitude  unanimously  expressed  theu-  enthusiasm  in 
cheering  and  clapping   of  hands,  and  the   orator  was 
almost  suffocated  by  the  pressui-e  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
eSbrts  of  the  people  to  shake  hands  with  him.     On  the 
26th,  the  Provisional  Government  sat  again  at  the  Hotel 
de  VOle,  and  proclaimed  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 
It  decreed  the  abolition  of  royalty,  the  proclamation  of 
a  republic,  the  establishment  of  national  workshops  for 
aU  who  needed  emplojTnent,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
punishment  of  death  for  political  oflTences.    On  the- next 
day,  which  was  Sunday,  an  immense  multitude  assem- 
bled at  the  Place  de  la  BastUle,  and  there,  on  the  steps 
of  the  C(jlunm  of  July,  M.  Arago  again  proclaimed  the 
Eepublic,  in  presence  of  the   whole   of   the   National 
<3kia,rd.     Although  the  rain  descended  in  torrents  and 
the  weather  was   boisterous,  the  people  remained  out 
of  doors,  and  made  the  day  a  great  festival,  in  honour-  of 
their  victory.    It  was  agreed  that  a  Constituent  Assembly 
should  be  chosen  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  should  meet 
on  the  '20th ;  that  tho  suffrage  should  be  universal,  and 
voting  by  ballot;  that  all  Frenchmen  twenty-one  years  of 
ao-o  shoiild  be  electors  ;  that  all  Frenchmen  twentj'-five 
j'cars  of  age  should  be  eligible  ;  that  the  representatives 
should    bo   900    in    number,    and    that    each   should 
be  paid  twenty-five  francs  a  day  dui-ing  the  se.ssion. 
They  sent  "  Commissioners"  thi-ough   the    provinces, 
anncd  with  fuU  authority  to  make  regulations.    "  What 
are   your  powers  ? "    asked  tho   Minister  of   tho  In- 
terior, Ledru  Rollin.     "  They  are  unlimited.     Agent  of 
a     revolutionary     authority,    you    are    revolutionary 
also.     Tho  victoi-y  of  tho  people  has  imposed  on  you  tho 
duty  of  getting  your  work  proclaimed  and  consolidated. 
For  tho  accomplishment  of  that  ta.sk  you  are  invested 
with  its  sovereignty ;  you  take  orders  only  from  your 
conscience.     You  are  to  act  only  as  circumstances  may 
domnnd  for  the  public  safety." 
Tho  army  had  declared  for  the  Republic ;  tho  clei'gy 


were  passive ;  but  the  great  difficulty  was  with  the 
unemployed  workmen  of  Paiis,  to  whom  promises  were 
made  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  fulfil.  They 
undertook  "to  put  an  end  to  the  long  and  iniquitous 
sufferings  of  workmen,  and  to  give  employment  to 
everyone,  at  good  wages;"  for  which  pm-pose  a  com- 
mission was  apijointed,  whose  jn-esident  was  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  and  his  vice-j)resident  M.  Albert,  foi-merly  a 
manufacturer,  to  whose  name  the  word  "ouvrier"  was 
always  attached.  This  commission  fixed  the  tim.e  of 
labour  as  ten  hours  for  all  professions.  One  of  the  first 
fruits  of  its  interference  with  the  labour  market  was  a 
demand  that  the  EngUsh  workmen  should  be  expelled 
from  the  railways  and  different  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. In  man}"-  places  they  had  to  fly  for  theii-  lives,  to 
escape  the  fury  of  the  mob.  When  the  mischief  was 
done,  the  Provisional  Government  pleaded  with  then- 
unmanageable  cKents,  telling  them  that  the  formula — 
Liberty,  Equality,  Praternitj- — which  headed  all  procla- 
mations and  State  papers,  referred  to  people  of  every 
nation ;  that  France  ought  to  set  an  example  of  Uberality 
to  other  countries,  and  that  sending  away  foreigners,  . 
for  the  sole  reason  that  they  were  foreigners,  was  a 
shameful  violation  of  theii'  principles,  and,  besides, 
England  might  retaliate,  and  banish  the  22,000  French- 
men employed  in  that  coimtry.  The  commission  for  the 
government  of  labourer's  sat  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Luxemburg,  where  they  were  busy  from  day. to  day 
organising  their  grand  scheme — so  ignorant  of  political 
economy  as  not  to  be  aware,  when  they  agreed  that  the 
Government  should  take  possession  on  its  own  account 
of  all  establishments  which  were  about  to  suspend  their 
works,  that  there  would  be  soon  no  works  to  suspend. 

The  National  Assembly  commenced  its  sittings  on  the 
4th  of  May,  in  a  temporary  wooden  stmcture  erected 
for  the  pui'pose.  The  Assemblj-  was  addressed  by  M. 
Dupont  de  L'Euie,  its  oldest  member,  now  an  octo- 
genarian. He  hailed  the  deputies  as  depositaries  of  the 
national  sovereigntj",  about  to  found  institutions  on  the 
broad  basis  of  democracy,  and  to  gi%'e  to  Prance  the 
only  constitution  that  would  suit  her — a  ReiiubHc.  At 
this  the  whole  Assembly  rose,  and  with  right  hands 
uin-aised,  cried,  "Vive  la  Hqntblirpie  !  "  Shortly  after 
the  Assembly  rose  in  a  body,  -with  the  members  of  tho 
Provisional  Govemment,  and  stood  outside  on  the  flight 
of  steps  facing  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde ;  the  National 
Guard  filling  the  space  between  them  and  the  river.  A 
shout  was  raised  for  tho  colours  of  the  army,  which  wei;e 
brought  forward  amid  the  pealing  of  artillery  and  tho 
cheers  of  the  multitude,  and  unfurled  to  the  breeze. 
There,  in  the  presence  of  200,000  citizens,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  National  Assembly  declared,  in  the  "name 
of  the  French  people  and  in  the  face  of  tho  entire  world, 
that  the  Republic  proclaimed  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1848,  is,  and  .shall  remain,  the  form  of  government  of 
Prance,  with  tlio  motto — Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity." 
In  the  hurry,  confusion,  and  crushing  dmiug  tho 
revolutionary  tumult,  two  Provisional  Governments 
had  been  appointed,  but  they  were  afterwards  amalga- 
I  mated  ;    three   of  tho   names   being  common  to  boHi, 
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viz. :  De  Lamartine,  Ai-ago,  and  Lediu  Rollin.  There 
was  iu  the  Ministry  a  strong  division  of  sentiment.  It 
consisted  of  a  moderate  and  extreme  party.  De  Lamar- 
tine belonged  to  the  former,  and  to  his  exertions  chiefly 
was  due  the  restraint  that  was  put  upon  the  democracy. 
The  Rod  Republicans  and  Socialists  were  represented  by 
Ledru  Rollin,  Flocon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Albert;  the 
latter  striving  to  impel  the  Government  to  violent 
courses.  On  the  day  after  the  Republic  had  been 
solemnly  proclaimed,  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  was  sui-rounded 
by  a  multitude  of  workmen,  crydng  out  for  the  rights  of 
labour,  and  the  organisation  of  labour.    The  Government 


be  very  active,  and  to  prevail  more  and  more,  till  at 
length  an  attempt  was  made  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment by  another  revolution.  Blauqui,  C'abet,  and  othei'S 
headed  a  demonstration,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
demand  the  dismissal  of  tho  moderate  members  of  the 
Government,  on  tho  pretence  that  they  refused  to  go  to 
war  for  Poland,  but  the  rappet  was  beaten,  and  two 
hundi-ed  thousand  National  Guards  soon  took  pos- 
session of  the  streets,  llie  insurgents,  who  found 
the  Pont  Ncuf  occupied  by  troops,  were  met  with 
cries  of  "A  has  Blanqui!"  "A.  baa  lea  communistes!" 
After  such  a  reception, 'they  thought  the  best  plan  was 


M.   DB  LAMARTINE. 


resisted  their^demands,  and  pointed  out  to  them  that  if 
their  wishes  were  compUed  with,  the  capital  which  gave 
them  employment  would  disappear.  But  they  wotild 
not  listen  to  reason.  Deputation  after  deputation  came 
fi'om  anned  men,  with  cannons  loaded  and  matches 
lighted.  "  Citizens,"  said  Lamartine,  "if  you  were  to 
put  me  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  those  pieces  of  cannon,  I 
would  not  sign  the  two  words  '  organisation'  and  'labour' 
put  together.  After  twenty  j-ears'  reflection  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  don't  understandthem.  They  have  no  meaning." 
Ho  continued  to  explain  the  matter,  and  his  logical  and 
eloquent  appeals  had  some  effect  for  the  moment.  But 
the  Socialist  and  Bed  Republican  elements  continued  to 

158. — New  Series. 


to  retire.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  tho  Assembly  was  to 
pass  a  resolution— that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects, 
the  provisional  government  had  deserved  weU  of  the 
countiy.  But  the  revolutionary  passions  out  of  doors 
were  far  from  being  appeased.  Secret  societies  and 
clubs  were  actively  at  work,  and  on  the  11th  of  May 
a  i^lacard  appeared,  citing  the  proclamation  of  the  pro- 
visional government  dated  the  25th  of  February,  in 
which  it  unwisely  undertook  "  to  guarantee  labour-  for 
all  the  citizens,"  and  proceeding  thus  r^-"  The  promises 
made  on  the  barricades  not  having  been  fulfilled,  and 
the  National  Assembly  having  refused,  in  its  sitting  on 
the  10th  of  May,  to  constitute  a  ministry  of  laboui-,  the 
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delegates  of  the  Luxemljoiirg  doclme  to  assist  at  the  fete 
called  '  de  la  Concorde.' "  On  the  loth,  of  May  the 
chaniher  Tvas  inraded  by  a  body  of  men,  carrying  banners 
in  their  hands,  and  shouting  for  Poland.  The  President 
put  on  his  hat,  and  the  Assembly  broke  up.  After  a 
short  time  he  retiu-ned.  The  National  Guard  appeared 
in  force,  and  quickly  cleared  the  hall.  It  had  acted 
under  special  orders,  for  its  general — Courtais- — ^had 
betrayed  his  ti-ust.  A  successor  was  appointed  in  the 
Assembly,  ■^hile  he  ■was  degraded  on  the  spot,  his  s'word 
being  wrenched  from  him,  and  his  epaulettes  torn  off. 
He  was  then  driven  from  the  Assembly,  with  cries  of 
"  Down  with  the  traitor !  "  .^Viter  these  measures  were 
taken  to  suppress  the  counter-reyolution,  the  Assembly 
resumed  its  laboiu-s.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  stating 
that  the  National  Guard,the  Garde  Mobile,  all  the  forces 
in  Paris  and  the  neighbourhood,  had  driven  before  them 
the  insane  conspirators,  who  concealed  their  plots  against 
liberty  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  Poland. 

The  Fete  de  la  Concorde  took  place  on  Sunday,  the 
21st  of  May,  and  passed  oil  without  any  attempt  at  dis- 
tirrbance.  On  the  contraiy,  the  people  were  in  excel- 
lent humour,  and  ovcrj-thing  upon  the  surface  of  society 
seemed  in  keeprag  with  the  object  of  the  festivity.  On 
the  26th,  the  Assembly  decreed  the  perpetual  banishment 
of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family,  by  a  majority  of  695 
to  63.  But  the  ex-Eing  was  not  the  only  pretendisr  ■who 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  new  Government;  a  far 
m.ore  dangerous  one  was  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,, 
nephew  of  the  Emperor,  then  an  exile  in  London.  He 
had  gone  over  to  Paris  when  the  Puspublic  was  pro- 
claimed, but  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Govarmnent,  he 
quietly  retii-ed  ii-om  the  country.  So  jiotent,  however, 
was  still  the  charm  that  attached  to  the  name  of 
Napoleon,  that  his  heir  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Assemby  by  no  less  than  four  constituencies. 
It  was  moreover  discovered  that  money  had  been  dis- 
tributed in  Paris  by  his  paiiisans ;  that  placards  in  his 
favour  were  posted  upon  the  walls,  and  cries  of  ' '  Vive 
Napoleon  .'"  resounded  through  the  city.  Within  four 
days,  three  journals  had  been  established  in  Paris,  pre- 
paiing  the  way  for  the  candidatui'c  of  Louis  Napoleon 
as  President.  After  a  violent  debate,  it  was  resolved  by 
a  large  majority  that  he  should  bo  pennitted  to  take  his 
seat  as  a  representative.  On  the  14th  of  Juno  he  wrote 
from.  London,  stating  that  ho  had  been  about  to  set  off 
in  order  to  appear  at  his  post,  when  he  learned  that  his 
election  had  been  made  a  pretext  for  disorders  in 
Paris.  Ho  disavowed  all  connection  with  those  who 
had  made  use  of  his  namo  to  excite  disturbance. 
His  name  was  the  symbol  of  order,  of  nationality, 
of  gloiy;  and  rather  than  be  the  cause  of  disorder 
and  of  anarchy,  ho  should  prefer  remaining  in  exile. 
But  if  the  people  imposed  duties  upon  liim,  ho  should 
bo  at  his  post.  The  modesty  of  this  language  seemed 
to  veil  but  thinly  the  ambition  of  the  writer.  But  before 
the  excitement  wlych  the  reading  of  it  had  caused  in  the 
Aasemlily  had  sub.sided,  another  letter  an'ived,  toiidci-lng 
Ilia  resignation,  and  atlding,  "  Tranquillity,  I  trust,  will 
now  bo  restored,  and  enable  mo  to  return  to  France,  as 


the  humblest  of  citizens,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most 
devoted  to  the  repose  and  prosperity  of  the  country." 
On  the  10th  of  June,  M.  Leon  Faucher  said,  "France 
needs  a  Government.  It  will  not  retiu'n  to  its  industries 
withoiit  order,  securit}',  and  confidence,  for  which  it  has 
in  vain  waited  for  foui'  months.  France,  which  irill  be 
governed,  when  it  no  longer  feels  the  hand  of  a  Govern- 
ment will  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  a  dictator. 
This  dictator  I  see  ah-eady  in  the  distance ;  a  name  has 
been  jironounced,  and  adopted  in  the  elections — a  talisman 
against  which  we  cannot  too  much  sti-uggle  for  libertj' 
allied  to  order."  It  was  announced  that  at  Troies,  when 
the  National  Guard  cried  qjit,  "  Vive  la  EepuUique,"  a 
regiment  of  the  line  entering  the  town,  responded,  "  Vive 
Louis  Napoleon!  "  Upon  this.  General  Cavaignac,  Minister 
of  War,  declared  that,  though  he  had  no  right  to  question 
the  innocence  of  the  man  whose  namo  had  thus  been  so 
unfortunately  put  forward,  he  could  not  help  delivering 
over  to  public  execration  any  man  who  should  laj' 
sacrilegious  hands  on  the  public  liberties.  "  Shame  and 
woe,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  him  who  would  dare  to  specu- 
late on  the  difficulties  of  the  times  and  the  sufferings 
of  his  native  land,  and  who  would  tru'n  a  glorious  namo 
to  the  account  of  his  personal  ambition."  On  the 
Monday  following,  Paris  was  excited  by  a  rumour-  that 
Louis  Napoleon  had  ai-rived,  and  while  De  Lamartine 
was  speaking  in  the  Assembly,  several  shots  were  fired, 
one  at  the  Commandant  of  the  National  Guard,  another 
at  an  officer  of  the  army,  and  this  was  done  to  the  ciy 
of  "  ViveVEmperenr  Nop>oleon!"  "  This,"  said  De  La- 
martine, "  is  the  first  di'op  of  blood  that  has  stained  our 
revolufion ;  and  if  blood  has  now  been  shed,  it  has  not 
been  for  hberty,  but  by  militaiy  fanaticism,  and  in  the 
name  of  an  ambition  sadly,  if  not  voluntarily,  mixed  up 
with  gTultj-  manoouvi-es.  When  conspii-acy  is  taken  in 
flagranti  delicto,  yrAh.  its  hand  dyed  in  French  blood, 
the  law  should  be  voted  by  aicclamation."  Ho  then  jiro- 
posed  a  decree,  causing  the  law  of  banishment  of  1S32 
against  Louis  Napoleon  to  be  executed.  It  was  voted 
by  acclamation,  the  Assembly  rising  in  a  body,  and 
shouting,  "  Vive  la  Hepuhligite  !  " 

In  the  meantime,  tlie  AtHiers  Niitionatix,  or  Govern- 
ment workshops,  had,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
miserably  failed  to  answer  their  object,  and  the  working 
classes  were  now  in  a  state  of  great  destitution  and  dan- 
gerous discontent.  "What,"  asked  M.  Victor  Hugo, 
"had  they  produced  in  the  coiu'se  of  four  months? 
Nothing.  They  had  degraded  the  vigorous  childi-cn  of 
labour,  deprived  them  of  all  taste  for  labom-,  and  demo- 
ralised them  to  such  a  degi'ce,  that  they  no  longer 
blushed  to  bog  in  the  .streets.  The  Monarchy  had  its 
idlers,  the  Republic  its  vagabonds ;  but  he  thought  that 
the  enemies  of  the  coimtry  would  not  succeed  in  con- 
verting the  Parisian  labourers,  formerly  so  virtuous, 
into  lazzaroni  and  janissaries,  or  Fretoriens  of  emeute  at 
the  sei-vicos  of  a  Dictatorship."  The  number  of  jiersons 
employed  in  the  national  workshops  had  increased  to 
120,000  ;  miseiy  was  extending  to  all  classes  of  society; 
one  half  of  Paris  was  said  to  be  feeding  the  othor  half, 
and  it  was  expected  that  in  a  short  time  there  would 
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not  be  a  single  manufacture  in  operation  in  Paris.  It 
■was  therefore  dotormined  to  reduce  the  number  of  work- 
men  employed  by  the  Government,  and  the  reduction 
■was  begun  by  sending  back  3,000  ■who  had  come  from 
the  pro^yinces.  But  having  passed  the  barrier,  400  re- 
■  turned,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee at  the  Palace  of  the  Ijuxombourg.  The  interview 
■was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  deputation  marched  through 
the  streets,  shouting,  "  Do^wn  ■with  the  Executive  Com- 
mission !  do^wn  ■with  the  Assembly ! "  They  ■were  joined 
by  great  numbers,  and  it  ■was  soon  discovered  that  an 
insurrection  had  been  fully  organised ;  and,  although 
next  morning  the  IS'utional  Guard  appeared  in  great 
force  in  the  streets,  the  people  began  to  erect  barricades 
at  the  Porto  St.  Denis,  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  in  the 
Faubom-g  St.  Antoiue,  and  in  various  other  places.  The 
Government,  had,  ho-n-ever,  made  effectual  arrangements 
for  putting  do^wn  the  riots  ;  but  the  army,  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  Garde  Mobile  had  to  encounter  the 
most  desperate  resistance.  There  ■u'as  an  obstinate  fight 
at  eveiy  banicade,  and  ■when  those  positions  proved 
untenable,  the  troops  ■were  attacked  fi'om  the  houses, 
the  ■walls  of  ■which  had  been  pierced  ■v^dth  loopholes, 
and  ■which  had  been  made  to  communicate  ■«-ith  one 
another  bj'  passages  opening  through  the  party  walls. 
Mattresses  ■were  placed  against  the  ■windows,  from 
behind  ■which  the  rebels  took  deadly  aim  against  theii' 
assailants,  ■who  fell  in  great  numbers,  both  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  houses,  ■which  they  coiu-ageously  entered. 
Many  of  the  bari'icades  had  been  successfully  defended, 
and  from  them  the  red  flag  waved  over  heaps  of  dead 
bodies.  During  the  afternoon.  General  Cavaignac  vas 
invested  ■with  the  command  of  all  the  military  forces  in 
Palis,  and  he  found  it  absolutelj'  necessary  to  have  re- 
coui'se  to  artillery  to  clear  the  streets.  As  the  night 
closed,  therefore,  the  roar  of  cannon  was  heard  thi'ough 
Paris ;  but  the  insurgents  vi'evB  not  yet  subdued  or  dis- 
mayed. The  bariicades  that  had  been  levelled  weie 
reconstructed  dui'mg  the  night.  The  insui^gents  ■were 
organised  according  to  districts,  ■with  commanders 
■whom  they  implicitly  obeyed  ;  the  leaders  of  the  insur- 
rection sitting  and  giving  orders  in  the  Hospital  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu.  Paris  ■was  declared  b\'  the  Assembly  to  be 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  all  the  executive  powers  were 
delegated  to  General  Cavaignac.  Next  daj'  he  was  rein- 
forced by  large  numbers  of  National  Guards  fiom  the 
provinces,  and  the  General  issued  the  following  notice  : 
— ' '  If  at  noon  the  bari'icades  are  not  removed,  mortars 
and  howitzers  will  be  brought,  by  which  shells  will  be 
thro'wn,  which  wUl  explode  behind  the  barricades,  and  in 
the  apartments  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  insui'gonts." 
The  warning  was  disregarded,  and  the  fighting  recom- 
menced with  fury  ;  numbers  of  the  National  Assembly, 
ha'ving  vainly  endeavoured  to  induce  the  insurgents 
to  desist,  fought  gallantly  beside  the  troops.  Sun- 
day came,  and  the  dreadf'ol  conflict  still  continued. 
In  the  evening  of  that  day  the  President  of  the  Assembh', 
announced  that  the  troops  of  the  Republic  ■were  in  posses- 
sion of  a  great  number  of  the  strongholds  of  the  insur- 
gents, but  at   an  immense  loss  of  blood.     Never  had 


anji^hing  like  it  boon  seen  in  Paris.  He  hoped  that  all 
would  that  night  be  finished.  This  day  (Juno  2Jth) 
was  siguahsed  by  a  tragedy  that  will  be  long  remem- 
bered in  France.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  an  estim- 
able prelate,  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  stop  tho  frati-i- 
cidal  war,  and  tho  frightful  spiUing  of  human  blood,  by 
acting  as  mediator  between  the  combatants.  Ho  there- 
fore proceeded,  in  his  episco])al  robes,  attended  by  two 
■ricars,  towards  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  He  was 
stopped  by  a  strong  barricade  erected  on  the  Place  de  la 
Bastile,  at  the  foot  of  the  Column  of  July,  where  fighting 
was  going  on.  He  mounted  the  barricade,  and  began  to 
address  tho  insurgents  at  the  other  side.  But  suddenly 
was  hoard  the  roll  of  a  drum,  and  the  firing  recom- 
menced. The  heroic  archbishop  fell,  struck  by  a  baU  in 
the  loins.  The  insurgents  rushed  forward,  and  bore  him 
into  a  house  within  their  bamcade,  where,  ha-vingreceived 
the  last  sacraments  of  his  church,  he  soon  expii-ed. 
When  told  that  his  wound  was  mortal,  he  said,  "  Well, 
then,  let  God  be  praised  ;  and  may  he  accept  the  sacri- 
fice which  I  again  offer  him  for  the  salvation  of  this 
misguided  people.  May  my  death  expiate  the  sins  which 
I  have  committed  during  my  episcopacy." 

On  the  morniug  of  the  2Gth,  the  conflict  was  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Fauboui-g  St.  Antoine  and  the  greatest 
stronghold  of  the  insurgents,  the  Clos  St.  Lazarre.  The 
barriers  were  built  of  paving  stones  of  large  size,  and 
blocks  of  building  stone.  All  the  houses  commanding 
them  were  occupied  by  tho  insurgents.  The  city  wall 
was  perforated  for  a  mile  in  length  with  loopholes,  and 
from  behind  it  a  deadly  fire  upon  the  troops  was 
kept  up  for  two  days  by  invisible  enemies,  who  ran  from 
loophole  to  loophole  with  the  agility  of  mo-nkeys. 
General  Lamoriciere  commanded  here,  and  ha'ving 
ordered  cannon  and  mortars,  he  made  breaches  in 
the  barricades,  and  reduced  many  of  the  fortified 
houses  to  heaps  of  ruins.  The  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  was 
sui'rounded  by  troops  on  aU  sides.  The  insurgents  were 
summoned  to  surrender,  and  after  some  parlejing,  a 
flag  of  truce  was  sent  forward,  and  they  finally  sub- 
mitted, permdtting  the  troops  to  take  quiet  possession  of 
the  district.  General  Cavaignac  immediately  announced 
tlie  result  to  the  President  of  the  Assembly,  stating  that 
the  revolt  -^-as  suppressed,  that  the  struggle  had  com- 
pletely ceased,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  his 
dictatorship  the  moment  the  powers  confided  to  him. 
were  found  to  be  no  longer  necessary  for  the  salvation 
of  the  public.  He  resigned  accordingly,  but  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Ministi'y,  as  President  of  the 
CouucLl.  During  this  tremendous  conflict  between  the 
Red  Republicans  and  the  guardians  of  societ}-,  more  than 
oOO  barricades  had  been  erected,  16,000  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded,  8,000  prisoners  were  taken,  and 
the  loss  to  the  nation  by  the  insurrection  was  esti- 
mated at  30,000,000  francs. 

In  September,  Louis  Napoleon  ha'ving  been  elected  by 
four  constituencies — one  of  which  was  Paris,  where  he 
had  110,000  votes — was  declared  to  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly.  His  maiden  speech  was  remarkable, 
^yter  thirty-throe  years  of  proscription  and  exile,  he 
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said,  lie  was  at  last  entitled  to  resume  Lis  rights  as  a 
citizen.  The  EepuhKc  had  conferred  upon  him.  hap- 
piness, and  he  tendered  to  them  his  oath  of  gratitude, 
his  oath  of  devotion.  He  concluded  thus: — -"Eeoeivo 
me,  then,  my  dear  colleagues,  into  your  ranks,  -with  the 
game  sense  of  affectionate  confidence  which  I  bring  there. 
My  conduct — -always  iuspii-ed  by  duty,  always  animated 
by  respect  for  the  law — my  conduct  will  prove  the  false- 
hood of  those  who  have  attempted  to  blacken  me,  for 
the  pm-pose  of  still  keeping  me  proscribed,  and  will 
demonstrate  that  no  one  is  more  firmly  resolved  than 
myself  to  establish  and  defend  the  Eepublic." 

The  plan  of  a  very  liberal  constitution  was  discussed 
for  several  days,  and  ultimately  adopted.  It  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  describe  in  detail  the  principles  of  a  con- 
stitution so  short-lived.  One  of  those  principles  led  to 
its  sjieedy  destruction.  It  was,  that  the  President  of  the 
Eepublic  should  be  chosen,  not  by  the  Assembly,  but  by 
the  nation  at  large.  This  was  a  very  extraordinary 
coiu-se  for  the  Assembly  to  take,  because  they  must 
have  known  that  Louis  Napoleon  would  be  elected  by 
tmiversal  suffrage ;  whereas  their  own  choice  would 
have  fallen  upon  Cavaignac.  The  foEowing  was  the 
result  of  the  voting : — Lcuis  Napoleon,  5,434,22G ; 
Cavaignac,  1,448,107;  Ledru  Eollin,  370,119;  Easpail, 
36,900;  Lamaitine,  17,910;  Changarnier,  4,790;  votes 
lost,  12,600. 

On  the  20th  of  December  Prince  Napoleon  was  pro- 
claimed President  of  the  French  Eepublic,  in  the  National 
Assembly,  by  the  President,  M.  Marrast,  in  the  following 
tei-ms  : — -"  In  the  name  of  the  French  people  :  whereas, 
Citizen  Charles  Louis  Bonaparte,  bom  in  Paris,  pos- 
sesses all  the  qualifications  of  eligibUity  required  by  the 
44th  article  of  the  constitution  ;  whereas,  the  ballot 
gave  him  the  absolute  majority  of  suffrages  for  the 
Presidency ;  by  vu'tue  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
Assembly  by  the  47th  and  4Sth  articles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, I  proclaim  liim  President  of  the  French  Eepublic, 
from  this  day  until  the  second  Sunday  of  May,  1802  ; 
and  I  now  invite  him  to  ascend  the  tribune,  and  take  the 
oath  required  by  the  constitution."  Ho  did  so;  and  while 
the  oath  was  read  to  him,  ho  raised  his  right  hand  and 
said,  "I  sweab!" 

CHAPTER  II. 

Effects  of  the  Frencli  Uftvohilion  in  Great  Ilritain  and  Ireland— The  Cliartist 
Agitation — Tiic  National  Convention — Disturbances  at  Gh^s^'ow — The 
Slonster  I'etition — Intended  Enylisli  Kcvolution — Proposed  Monster 
Meeting  on  Kenninf;lon  Common — Notice  liy  tlio  Police  Comini«sioners 
— ;\lann  of  tlio  Metropolis — The  lOlh  of  April— Special  Constables — 
Means  of  ]->efencc  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington — Fortifications 
of  Itio  Puldic  Ijiiildings,  ttc. -.-Procession  of  the  National  Convention 
Avitli  tlie  Monster  Petition — The  Meeting  at  tiio  Common — Feargos 
O'Connor  and  the  Police  Commissioners — Collapsoof  the  Demonstration 
— Dispersion  of  the  Meelinp — The  Crowds  stopped  on  the  Bridges  — 
Trliniipli  of  Order — Tiie  Cliartist  Petition  presented — Exposure  of 
Ir^normous  Frauds  connected  with  it — Kcnewcd  Agitation  in  I.nnd'in 
— Alarming  Demonstrations — Arrest  of  tho  Chartist  Lcadors — Prose- 
cution and  Conviction  of  Cuffey  and  his  Associates — Spies  and 
Informers — The  New  Parliament — Crime  in  Ireland — Increased  Powers 
granted  to  llic  Kxceutivc — Mr.  llorsman  on  Irlsli  Coercion — The 
Murder  of  Miijor  ^lalion — Altar  Dc;ntnclal!ons — Illness  and  Death  of 
IMnlel  O'Connell— Sketch  of  his  Life  and  Character. 

All  Europe  was  astonished  by  tho  news  of  tho  French 


Eevolution.  The  successful  insuireotion  of  the  working 
classes  in  Paris — the  flight  of  the  Eing — the  abolition  of 
monarchy — ^the  establishment  of  a  Eepublic,  all  the  work 
of  two  or  three  days,  were  events  so  startling  that  the 
occupants  of  thrones  might  well  stand  aghast  at  their 
recital,  and  tremble  for  their  own  possessions.  It  would 
not  have  been  siu-prising  if  the  revolutionary  spirit 
emanating  from  Paris  had,  to  a  large  extent,  invaded 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  country  had  just  passed 
through  a  fearful  crisis ;  great  sacrifices  had  been  made 
b3'  all  classes  to  save  the  people  from  starvation  ;  many 
families  had  been  utterly  rained  by  gigantic  failures, 
and  there  was  stiU  very  general  privation  prevailing 
in  aU  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  masses  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  excited 
against  the  Government  by  ignorant  or  unprincipled 
agitators,  who  could  easily  persuade  them  that  their 
sufferings  arose  from  misgovernment,  and  that  matters 
could  never  go  right  till  the  people  established  their  own 
sovereigntj^ — tiE  they  abolished  monarchy  and  aiisto- 
cracy,  and  proclaimed  a  republic.  The  Chartist  agitation, 
though  not  foi-mally  proposing  any  such  issue  of  the 
movement,  had,  nevertheless,  famiharised  the  minds  of 
the  working  classes  with  the  idea  of  such  a  revolution. 
The  points  of  their  charter  comprised,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  vote  by  baUot,  ■universal  sufifr-age,  annual 
parliaments,  paj-ment  of  the  members,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  property  quahflcation.  But,  if  these  points  were 
granted,  and  became  the  law  of  the  land,  it  is  obvious 
that  democracy  would  be  triumphant  in  the  British 
Parliament,  and  that  monarchy  could  not  long  survive 
such  a  revolution.  Besides,  the  Chartist  leaders  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  holding  what  was  called  a  ' '  National 
Convention,"  which  was  a  kind  of  parliament  of  then- 
own,  in  which  tho  leaders  practised  the  art  of  government. 
It  was  a  sort  of  normal  school  for  revolution.  Tho  train 
was  thus  laid,  and  it  seemed  to  require  only  a  spark  to 
ignite  it ;  but  a  thick  shower  of  sparks  came  from  Paris, 
as  if  a  furnace  had  been  emptied  by  a  hunicane.  It 
would  have  been  almost  miraculous  if  there  had  been  no 
explosions  of  disaffection  iu  Great  Britain  under  such 
circumstances. 

The  first  place  that  reeled  under  the  electiic  shock  of 
the  French  Eevolution  was  Glasgow.  On  the  Jth  of 
March,  in  the  afternoon,  a  body  of  5,000  men  suddenly 
assembled  on  the  Green  in  that  city,  tore  up  tho  iron 
railings  for  weapons,  and  thus  formidably  aimed,  they 
commenced  an  attack  on  tho  principal  shops,  chiefly 
those  of  gunsmiths  and  jewellers.  The  police,  appre- 
hending no  outbreak  of  tho  kind,  were  scattered  on  their 
betits,  and  could  afford  no  protection  until  forty  shops 
had  been  pillaged  and  gutted,  and  propcirty  to  the  value 
of  £10,000  carried  off  or  destroyed.  Next  morning, 
about  10,000  persons  assembled  on  fhc  Green,  anncd 
with  muskets,  swords,  crowbars,  and  iron  rails,  and 
unanimously  resolved — "To  march  immediately  to  tho 
ncighboiuing  suburb  of  Calton,  and  tiu-n  out  aU  the 
workers  in  tho  mills  there,  who,  it  was  expected,  would 
join  them  ;  to  go  from  thence  to  the  gas  mauufactoiy, 
and  cut  tho  pipes,  so  as  to  lay  tho  city  at  night  iu  dark- 
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ness ;  to  marcli  next  to  the  gaols  and  liberate  all  tlio 
prisoners ;  and  to  break  open  the  shops,  set  firo  to  and 
plunder  the  city."  They  immediately  sot  out  for  the 
nulls  ofCalton,  meeting  oatheir  way  lb tu-teon  pensioners 
in  charge  of  a  prisoner.  These  they  attempted  to  dis- 
arm, but  the  veterans  fired,  and  two  men  fell  dead. 
Insta,utly  the  rioters  raised  the  cry,  "  Blood  for  blood  !" 
.ind  were  wi'esting  the  muskets  from  the  soldiers,  when  a 
squadron  of  cavalry  galloped  up  with  drawn  swords. 
The  people  fell  back,  and  the  riot  was  suppressed.  *  It 
afterwards  transpired  that  the  Chartists  in  all  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  the  west  of  Scotland  only  awaited  the 
signal  of  svicoess  from  Glasgow  to  break  out  in  robollion. 
Tho  jirompt  suppression  of  the  movement  was  therefore 
a  matter  of  great  importance. 

For  some  time  a  monster  i^etition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  was  being  signed  by  the  Chartists  in  all  the 
towns  throughout  the  United  Ivingdom,  and  tho  signa- 
tiu-es  were  said  to  have  amounted  to  5,000,000.  It  was 
to  be  presented  on  the  10th  of  April.  200,000  men  were 
to  assem.ble  on  Kennington  Common,  and  thence  they 
were  to  march  to  Westminster,  to  back  up  theii'  petition. 
Possibly  they  might  force  their  way  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  overpower  the  members,  andjmt  Mr.  Eeargus 
O'Connor  in  the  Speaker's  chaii-.  Why  might  they  not 
in  tliis  way  effect  a  great  revolution,  like  that  which  tho 
working  classes  of  Paris  had  just  accomplished  ?  K  the 
French  National  Guards,  and  even  tho  troops  of  the  line, 
fraternised  with  the  i^eople,  why  should  not  the  English 
army  do  liliewise  ?  Such  anticipations  would  not  have 
been  unreasonable  if  parliamentary  and  municipal 
reform  had  been  up  to  this  time  resisted ;  if  William 
IV.  had  been  still  upon  the  throne ;  if  a  Guizot  had  been 
Prime  Minister,  and  a  York  or  a  Cumberland  at  tho 
Horse  Guards.  There  would  bave  been  no  revolution 
in  Paris,  had  not  the  King  and  his  ministers  been  in- 
fatuated; and  the  insurrectioa  would  have  certainly 
been  put  down — as  a  far  more  desperate  one  was 
subsequently — had  Cavaignao  been  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  The  Chartists,  whoa  they  laid  their  revolutionary 
plans,  must  have  forgotten  the  deep-rooted  loyalty  of 
the  English  people,  and  the  intense  popularitj'  of  the 
Queen.  They  could  net  have  reflected  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  the  command  of  the  army ;  that  he  had 
a  horror  of  emeuies  ;  and  that  there  was  no  man  who 
knew  better  how  to  deal  with  them.  Besides,  every  one  in 
l^ower  must  have  profited  by  the  unpreparedness  of  the 
French  authorities,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  leaving 
the  ai-my  withoa.t  orders  and  guidance.  All  who  were 
charged  with  the  preservation  of  tho  peace  in  England 
were  fuUy  awake  to  the  danger,  and  early  on  tho  alert 
to  meet  the  emergency.  On  the  6th  of  April  a  notice  was 
issued  by  the  Police  Commissioners,  warning  the  Chartists 
that  the  assemblage  of  large  numbers  of  people,  accom- 
panied with  circumstances  tending  to  excite  toiTor  and 
alarm  in  the  r;iiads  of  her  Majestj^'s  subjects,  was 
criminal;  and  that,  according  to  an  Act  of  the  13th 
Charles  II.,  no  more  than  ten  persons  could  ajjproach 
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the  Sovereign,  or  either  House  of  Parliament,  on  pre- 
tence of  delivering  petitions,  complaints,  or  remon- 
strances ;  and  that  whereas  information  had  been 
received  that  persons  had  been  advised  to  procure  ai-ms 
and  weapons,  to  carry  in  procession  from  Kennington 
Common  to  Westminster,  and  whereas  such  proposed 
procession  was  calculated  to  oxcito  teiTor  in  the  m.inds 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  all  persons  were  strictly 
enjoined  not  to  attend  tho  meeting  in  question,  or  take 
part  in  the  procession ;  and  all  well-disposed  persons 
were  called  upon  and  required  to  aid  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  law,  and  the  sujipression  of  any  attempt  at  dis- 
turbance. 

WoU-disposod  people  happily  comprised  the  groat 
mass  of  the  population  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  who 
responded  with%lacrity  to  the  appeal  of  the  Government 
for  co-operation.  Great  alarm  was  felt  in  the  moti'opolis, 
lest  there  should  be  street-fighting  and  plundering,  and 
it  might  be  said  that  society  itself  had  taken  effective 
mcasui-es  for  its  own  defence.  The  10th  April,  184S, 
will  be  a  day  for  ever  remembered  with  pride  by  English- 
men, and  posterity  wUl  read  of  it  with  admiration.  In 
tho  morning,  nothing  unusual  appeared  in  the  streets, 
except  that  the  shops  were  mostly  closed,  the  roar  of 
traffi-O  was  suspended,  and  an  aii'  of  quiet  pervaded  tho 
meti'opolis.  No  less  than  170,000  men,  from  the  highest 
nobiUty  down  to  the  humblest  shopkeeijer,  had  been 
enrolled  and  sworn  as  special  constables — a  great  army 
of  volunteers,  who  came  forward  spontaneously  for  the 
defence  of  the  Government.  In  every  street,  these 
guardians  of  the  peace  might  be  seen  pacing  uj)  and 
down  upon  their  respective  beats,  and  under  their 
respective  officers.  Among  them  was  Prince  Loviis 
Napoleon  Bonapai-te,  acting  as  a  private,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  No  soldiers  appeared 
in  the  streets ;  but,  dui-ing  the  previous  night,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  taken  the  most  effective  measures  to 
prevent  any  violation  of  the  peace.  Strong  bodies  of 
foot  and  horse  police  were  placed  at  the  ends  of  the 
bridges,  over  which  the  Chartists  must  pass  from  Ken- 
nington Common  to  Westminster,  and  these  were 
assisted  by  large  numbers  of  special  constables,  jiostcd 
on  the  approaches  at  each  side.  And  lest  these  should 
be  overpowered  by  the  Chartists  in  attempting  to  force 
a  passage,  a  strong  force  of  military — horse,  foot,  and 
artillery — -was  kept  concealed  from  view  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  The  public  buildings  were  all 
occupied  by  troops  and  stx-ongly  foi-tified.  Two  regi- 
ments of  the  line  were  stationed  at  the  Millbank  Peni- 
tentiary. There  were  1,200  infantry  at  the  Deptford 
Dockyards.  At  the  Tower,  *30  jiieces  of  heavy  field 
ordnance  were  ready  to  be  shipped  by  hii-ed  steamers  to 
any  spot  where  their  services  might  be  required.  Tho 
public  offices  at  the  West-end,  Somerset  House,  and 
in  the  City,  were  occupied  by  troops  and  stored  with 
arms.  The  Bank  of  England  was  strongly  fortified, 
sandbags  being  piled  all  round  ujion  the  roof,  as 
parapets  to  protect  the  gunnei-s,  while  the  interior  was 
filled  with-  soldiers.  There  were  also  similar-  barricades 
to  the  windows,  with  loopholes  for  muskets.     In  tho 
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space  of  Eose  Inii  Yard,  at  the  end  of  Farringdon  Street, 
a  large  body  of  ti'oops  was  posted  ready  to  move  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  another  in  the  enclosure  of  Bride- 
well Pi-ison.  At  several  points  immediately  about 
Kennington  Common,  commanding  the  whole  space, 
bodies  of  soldiers  were  placed  out  of  view ;  but  ready 
for  instant  action.  The  Gruards— horse  and  foot — wei-o 
all  under  arms,  in  Scotland  Yard  and  in  other  places. 

In  the  meantime  the  Chartists  had  made  their  pre- 
parations, and,  in  all  probability,  a  provisional  govern- 
ment was  part  of  their  progi-amme.  The  members  of 
the  National  Convention  met  early  in  the  morning  at  its 
hall  in  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  and  after  this  the 
members  took  theu'  jilaces  in  a  great  car,  which  had 
been  prej^ared  to  convey  them  to  the  Common.  It  was 
so  large,  that  the  whole  Convention  and  all  the  re- 
porters who  attended  it  found  easy  accommodation — 
Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  and  Mr.  Ernest  Jones  sitting 
in  the  front  rank.  It  was  di'awn  by  sis  fine  horses. 
Another  car  drawn  by  four  horses  contained  the  monster 
petition,  with  its  enormous  rolls  of  signatures.  Banners 
with  Chartist  mottoes  and  devices  floated  over  these 
imposing  vehicles,  and  among  them  not  the  least  appro- 
priate was  the  one  which  expressed  Guizot's  ccmtempt 
for  the  Eeform  party  in  Paris :  "  And  Guizot  laughed 
immoderately."  The  Convention  thus  drawn  in  state 
passed  down  Holborn,  over  Blaokfriars  Bridge,  and  on 
to  the  Common,  attended  by  1,700  Chartists,  marching 
in  procession.  This  was  only  one  detachment ;  others 
had  started  from  Finsbury  Square,  Eussell  Squajre, 
Olerkenwell  Green,  and  Whitechapel.  The  largest  tody 
had  mustered  in  the  East,  and  passed  over  London 
Bridge,  numbering  about  6,000.  They  all  arrived  at  the 
Common  about  ten  o'clock,  where  considerable  numbers 
had  previously  assembled ;  so  the  Common  appeared 
covered  with  human  beings.  In  all  monster  meetings 
there  are  the  widest  possible  differences  in  the  estimates 
of  the  nujnbers.  In  this  caso  they  were  set  down 
variously  at  15,000,  20,000,  50,000,  and  even  150,000. 
Perhaps  30,000  was  the  real  number  jn-esent. 

The  great  car  which  bore  Feargus  O'Connor  .and  his 
fortunes  was  of  coiu'se  the  central  object  of  attraction. 
Eveiything  about  it  indicated  that  some  groat  thing 
was  going  to  happen,  and  all  who  could  get  within 
hearing  of  tho  speakers  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
commencement  of  the  proceedings.  But  there  was 
something  almost  ludicrous  in  tho  mode  of  communica- 
tion between,  the  tremendous  military  power  which 
occupied  the  gi-eat  metropolis,  waiting  the  course  of 
events,  in  the  gi'eat  consciousness  of  ii'resistible  strength, 
and  the  principal  leader  of  the  Chartist  convention. 
Immediately  after  tho  two  cars  had  taken  theu'  position, 
a  pohcc  inspector,  of  gigantic  proportions,  with  a  jolly 
and  good-humoured  expression  of  countenance,  was 
scon  pressing  through  tho  crowd  towards  Mr.  O'Connor. 
His  name  was  !Magi-ath — no  doiibt  an  L-ishman.  He 
was  tho  bearer  of  a  message  from  tho  police  commis- 
sioners, politol)'  desuing  Mr.  O'Connor's  attendance  for 
a  few  minutes  at  tho  Horns  Tavern.  Mr.  O'Connor 
immediately  alighted  and  followed  tho  inspector,  whoso 


burly  foiin  made  a  lane  through  the  mass  of  people — • 
as  if  he  were  passing  through  a  field  of  tall  wheat. 
Mui-murs  were  heard  thi-ough  the  crowd.  "WTiat  could 
this  laean  ?  Was  their  leader  deserting,  or  was  he  a 
prisoner  ?  A  rush  was  made  in  tho  direction  which 
they  had  taken,  and  it  was  said  that  their  faces  were 
blanched  with  fear,  and  that  at  one  time  they  were 
almost  fainting.  Protected  by  those  who  were  near 
them,  they  reached  Mr.  Commissioner  Mayne  in  safety. 
The  commissioner  informed  Mr.  O'Connor  that  tho 
government  did  not  intend  to  interfere  with  the  right 
of  petitioning,  properly  exercised,  nor  with  the  right 
of  public  meeting ;  therefore  they  did  not  prevent  tho 
assemblage  on  the  Common ;  but  if  they  attempted  to 
retuj-n  iu  procession,  they  would  be  stopiped  at  all 
hazards ;  and  that  there  were  am2ile  forces  awaiting 
orders  for  the  purpose.  The  meeting  would  be  allowed 
to  proceed,  if  Mr.  O'Connor  pledged  himself  that  it 
would  be  conducted  peaceably.  He  gave  the  pledge, 
shook  hands  with  the  commissioner,  and  returned  to 
his  place  on  the  car.  He  immediately  announced  to  his 
colleagues  the  result  of  his  interview,  and  the  whole 
deiaonstration  collapsed  as  suddenly  as  a  pierced  balloon ; 
and  if  Guizot  were  in  London,  he  might  have  "laughed 
immoderately,"  with  much  more  reason  than  in  tho 
Chamber  of  Depufties.  If  they  could  not  march  in  jn-o- 
cession  with  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
what  purpose  did  they  assemble  there  ?  Was  the  rovolu- 
tion,  for  which  they  had  so  fully  prepared,  to  become 
there  and  then  a  ridiculous  abortion 't  Was  the  hibouiing 
mountain  to  bring  forth  a  mouse  ?  Some  brief,  fiery 
harangues  were  delivered  to  knots  of  puzzled  listeners ; 
but  the  meeting  soon  broke  up  in  confusion.  Banners 
and  flags  were  pulled  down,  and  the  laonster  petition 
was  taken  from  the  triumphal  car,  and  packed  up  in 
three  cabs,  which  were  to  convej'it  quietly  to  the  House 
of  fimmnnTiH.  The  masses  then  rolled  back  towards  tho 
Thames,  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  tiu'n  things  had 
taken.  At  every  bridge  they  were  stopped  by  tho 
serried  ranks  of  tho  police  and  the  special  constables. 
There  was  miuoh  pressing  and  sti-uggling  to  force  a  pas- 
sage, but  all  in  vain.  They  were  obliged  to  inove  off, 
but  after  a  while  they  were  permitted  to  jjass  in  detached 
parties  of  not  more  than  ton  each.  About  three  o'clock 
the  flood  of  people  had  comiiletely  subsided ;  tho  demon- 
stration was  at  an  end,  and  order  triumphed  signally, 
without  the  appearance  of  a  soldier  in  the  streets,  without 
tho  loss  of  a  single  life,  or  tho  shedding  of  a  drop  of 
blood — a  fact  which  produced  a  profound  sensation 
thi'oughout  the  Continent.  Had  the  movement  been 
successful  to  any  extent,  it  would  have  been  followed 
by  insiuToctions  in  the  provincial  towns.  Eaily  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  the  walls  of  tho  city  of  Glasgow 
were  found  covered  with  a  placard,  calling  upon  the 
people,  on  receipt  of  tho  news  from  London,  "  to  riso  in 
their  thousands  and  tons  of  thousands,  and  put  an  end 
to  tho  vile  government  of  tho  oligarchy,  which  had  so 
long  oppressed  tho  country."  Another  placard  was 
issued  there,  addressed  to  soldiers,  and  olForing  £10  and 
foiu'  acres  of  laud  to  ovciy  one  of  them  who  should  join 
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tlio  insurgents.  Strange  to  say,  tlie  printers'  names 
■were  attached  to  both  these  treasonable  proclamations. 
They  -wore  arrested,  bnt  not  jranished. 

The  history  of  the  Chartist  petition  vras  the  most  ex- 
traordinaiy  part  of  this  wholo  busuaess.  It  was  pre- 
sented on  tho  10th  of  April,  by  Mr.  Feavgus  O'Connor, 
who  stated  that  it  was  signed  by  5,706,000  persons.  It 
lay  upon  tho  floor  of  tho  House  in  five  largo  divisions  ; 
tho  first  sheet  being  detached,  tho  prayer  was  read,  and 
the  messengers  of  the  House  rolled  tlie  enoi-mous  mass 
of  parchment  to  the  table.  A  day  was  appointed  to  take 
its  prayer  into  consideration  ;  but  in  the  meantime  it  was 
subjected  to  investigation,  and  on  the  13th  instant,  Mr. 
Thornloy  brought  up  a  special  report  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Public  Petitions,  which  contained  the  most 
astounding  revelations.  Instead  of  weighing  five  tons, 
as  Mr.  O'Connor  alleged,  it  weighed  5|  cwt.  Tho  sig- 
natm-es  were  aU  counted  by  thirteen  law-stationers' 
clerks,  in  addition  to  those  usually  employed  in  the 
House,  who  devoted  seventeen  hours  to  the  work,  and 
the  number  of  signatures  was  found  to  be  only  1,975,490, 
instead  of  nearly  6,000,000.  Whole  consecutive  sheets 
were  filled  with  names  in  the  same  handwriting ;  and 
amongst  the  signatures  were  "  Victoria  Rex"  Prince 
Albert,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  Lord 
John  Eussell,  &o.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  name  was 
wi-itton  thirty  times,  and  Colonel  Sibthorpe's  twelve 
times.  Some  of  the  signatures  were  not  names  at  all — • 
such  as  "No  Cheese,"  "Pug  Nose,"  "Flat  Nose,"  &c. 
There  were  also  many  insertions  so  indecent  that  they 
could  not  bo  repeated  by  the  committee.  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  describes  how  the  signatures  were  got  up  in 
Glasgow : — "  Six  persons  sat  down,  three  on  each  side  of 
a  high  mercantile  desk,  furnished  with  pens  of  vai-ious 
ages  and  degrees  of  softness,  inkstands  of  different 
colour's,  and  a  set  of  old  directories,  which  they  tran- 
scribed on  the  parchment.  Having  exhausted  the 
dii-ectories,  they  went  out  into  the  streets,  and  copied 
all  the  names  they  found  on  the  sign-boards."  * 

The  London  Chartists  contrived  to  hold  then-  meetings 
and  to  march  in  procession ;  and  as  this  sometimes 
occurred  at  night,  accompanied  by  the  fii-ing  of  shots, 
it  was  a  source  of  alarm  to  the  public.  There  were  con- 
federate clubs  established,  consisting  chiefly  of  Lishmen, 
who  fraternised  with  the  English  Chartists.  On  the 
31st  of  May,  they  held  a  groat  meeting  on  Clerkenwell 
Green.  There,  after  hearing  some  violent  speeches,  the 
men  got  the  word  of  command  to  fall  in  and  march,  and 
the  crowd  formed  rapidly  into  columns  four  abreast.  In 
this  order  they  mai-ched  to  Finsbury  Square,  where  they 
met  another  large  body,  with  which  they  united,  both 
foi-ming  into  new  columns  twelve  abreast,  and  thus  they 
paced  the  square  with  measured  military  tread  for  about 
an  hoiu'.  Thence  they  marched  to  Stepney,  where  they 
received  further  accessions  fi-om  that  to  Smithfield,  up 
Ilolbom,  King  Street,  and  Long  Acre,  and  on  through 
Leicester  Square  to  Trafalgar  Square.  Here  the  police 
interfered,   and  they  were   gradually  dispersed.     This 
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occurred  on  Monday.  On  Tuesday  night  they  assem- 
bled again  at  Clerkenwoll  Green,  but  were  dispersed  by 
a  lai'ge  body  of  horse  and  foot  police.  There  was  to  be 
another  great  dcmonslTalion  on  Wednesday,  but  the 
police  authorities  issued  a  cautionaiy  notice,  and  made 
effectual  arrangements  for  tho  dispersion  of  the  meeting. 
Squadrons  of  Horse  Guards  were  posted  in  Clerkenwell 
and  Finsbui-y,  and  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
threatened  breaking  of  the  gas  and  water  mains.  The 
special  constables  were  again  partially  put  in  requisition, 
and  5,000  of  the  police  force  were  ready  to  be  concen- 
trated upon  any  point,  while  tho  whole  of  the-  fii'e 
brigade  were  placed  on  dut3^  These  measures  had,  the 
effect  of  preventing  tho  assemblj'.  Similar  attempts  were 
made  in  several  of  tho  manufaotuiing  towns,  but  they 
were  easily  suppressed.  In  June,  however,  the  disturb- 
ances were  again  renewed  in  London.  On  Whit-Mon- 
day, the  4th,  there  was  to  he  a  great  gathering  of  Char- 
tists in  Bonner's  Fields,  but  the  ground  was  occupied 
early  in  the  morning  by  1,600  policemen,  500  pensioners, 
and  100  constables  mounted.  There  was  also  a  body  of 
Horse  Guards  in  tho  neighbourhood.  Up  to  the  hour  of 
two  o'clock  the  leaders  of  tho  movement  did  not  appear, 
and  soon  after  a  tremendous  thunder-storm  came,  ac- 
companied by  di'enching  rain,  which  caused  the  dis- 
persion of  all  the  idlers,  who  came  to  witness  the  display. 
Ten  persons  were  arrested  on  tho  ground,  and  tried  and 
sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment. 

It  was  thought  time  to  put  a  stoii  to  such  proceedings, 
and  several  of  the  leaders  were  arrested,  namelj'',  Mr. 
Ernest  Jones,  John  Fusscll,  J.  Williams,  A.  Shaipe,  and 
Y.  Vernon.  They  were  committed  for  sedition,  but  bail 
was  ■  accepted.  At  Ashton-under-L3nie,  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  and  other  places,  Chartist  and  confederate 
disturbances  took  place.  The  police  hunted  up  their 
leaders,  and  in  some  jdaces  seized  the  papers  of  the 
clubs  as  well  as  the  pikes  and  fire-arms  which  they  had 
concealed.  There  had,  in  fact,  been  an  extensively 
ramified  conspiracy,  the  head-quarters  of  which  were  in 
tho  metroi^oHs.  Ou  the  llth  of  August  the  police,  acting 
upon  infoi-mation  they  had  received,  assembled  at  the 
station  in  Tower  Street,  700  strong,  and  suddenly 
marched  to  the  Angel  Tavern  in  Webber  Sti-eet,  Black- 
friars.  Surrormding  the  house.  Inspector  Butt  entered, 
and  found  fourteen  Chartist  leaders  in  deliberation. 
Noticing  some  signs  of  resistance,  he  exclaimed,  "  If 
any  man  offers  the  least'  resistance,  I  will  run  him 
tkrough.  A  large  force  sirrrounds  the  house."  In  a 
few  minutes  they  were  all  quietly  secured,  and  marched 
to  Tower  Street.  On  searching  the  place,  the  police  found 
pistols  loaded  to  the  muzzle,  swords,  pikes,  daggers,  and 
spear-heads,  also  large  quantities  of  ammunition.  Under 
one  man  wa's  found  seventj'-five  rounds  of  ball  cartridge. 
Some  of  tho  prisoners  wore  ii'on  breastplates.  Similar 
visits  were  paid  to  houses  in  Onnond  Street,  Holbom, 
and  York  Street,  Westminster,  with  like  results.  In 
the  last  place  tho  party  got  notice  and  dispersed  before 
the  police  arrived.  One  man  leaping  out  of  a  window, 
broke  his  leg.  Tow-baUs  were  found  amongst  them ; 
and  from  this  and  other  circumstances  it  was  believed 
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they  Lntended  to  fire  the  public  buildings  and  to  attack 
the  police  in  evoiy  part  of  London.  The  whole  of  the 
mUitaiy  quartered  in  London  vrere  under  arms  on  the 
night  of  the  threatened  attack,  and  an  unbroken  line  of 
communication  vras  kept  up  between  the  miUtary  and 
the  different  bodies  of  police.  Twentj'-five  of  the  loaders 
were  committed  for  felony,  bail  being  refused;  their 
principal  leader  being  a  man  named  Cuffey. 

The  Chartist  trials  took  place  at  the  September 
Sessions  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  The  facts  dis- 
closed on  the  trial  revealed,  to  a  larger  extent  than  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  how  completely  the  men  ■who  are 
betrayed  into  such  conspiracies  are  at  the  mercy  of 
miscreants  who  incite  them  to  crime  for  their  own  base 
purposes.  The  witnesses  against  Cuffey,  Lacj-,  Yeay, 
and  MulHns,  were  all  yoluntai'y  spies,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  a  person  named  Powell,  who  joined  the  Confederacy, 
aided  in  its  organisation,  and  had  themselves  ajipointed 
"presidents"  and  "  generals,"  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
betraj-ing  their  dupes,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
rewarded  as  informers,  or,  at  all  events,  well  paid  as 
witnesses.  It  wa.^i  probably  by  those  double  traitors 
that  the  simultaneous  meetings  of  the  clubs  were 
arranged,  so  that  the  police  might  seize  them  all  at  the 
same  time.  "  In  fact,  so  utterly  depraved  were  the  prin- 
cipal cons2")ii'ators,  that  it  may  almost  be  supposed  that, 
excepting  a  few  heated  democrats  or  Red  EepubUoans,  the 
councils  of  the  Chartists  were  composed  of  men  whose 
sole  purpose  was  to  betray  each  other."  The  trial  lasted 
the  entii-o  week.  On  Saturday  the  jur3'  retm-ned  a 
verdict  of ' '  guilty ' '  against  all  the  prisoners,  who  received 
the  announcement  with  explosions  of  ridiculous  violence. 
The  sentence  was  ti'ansportation  for  life.  Others  were 
indicted  for  misdemeanour  only,  and  were  sentenced  to 
various  terms  of  imprisonment,  with  fines.  About  a 
score  of  the  minor  offenders  were  allowed  to  plead  not 
guilty,  and  let  out  on  their  own  recognisances.  The 
judge  who  tried  them  was  Mi-.  Justice  Erie.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  enlivened  by  encounters  between  Mr. 
Kenealy,  the  prisoners'  counsel,  and  the  Attorney- 
General.  The  latter  had  said  ho  blushed  for  Mr. 
Kenealy,  and  Mr.  Kenealy  demanded  what  right  he  had 
to  say  that.  "The  Attorney-General,"  he  said,  "had 
spoken  in  the  venerable  presence  of  the  judge ;  if  he 
had  said  it  elsewhere,  I  should  at  once  have  chastised 
him." 

The  disorganised  state  of  Ireland,  occasioned  by  the 
famine  and  the  cnonnous  system  of  public  relief,  fos- 
tering idleness,  and  destroying  the  customary  social 
re.straints  which  kept  the  people  in  order,  naturally  led 
to  a  gi-eat  deal  of  outrage  and  crime  in  that  country. 
At  the  close  of  the  ordinary  session  of  lH-17,  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  existed  six  years,  was  dissolved.  The 
general  election  excited  very  littlo  political  interest,  the 
minds  of  all  parties  being  concentrated  upon  the  awful 
visitation  of  Providence  in  Ireland,  and  the  means 
nocossaiy  to  mitigate  its  effects.  The  first  session  of  the 
new  Parliament  commenced  on  the  1 8tli  of  November. 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevro  was  re-elected  Speaker  without 
opposition,     some    loading     Conservatives     expressing 


thou-  admiration  of  the  impartiality  and  dignity  with 
which  he  had  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
House.  The  Eoyal  speech  was  delivered  by  commis- 
sion. It  lamented  that  in  some  counties  in  Ireland 
atrocious  crimes  had  been  committed,  and  a  spiiit  of 
insubordination  had  manifested  itself,  leading  to  an 
organised  resistance  to  legal  rights.  Parliament  was 
therefore  requested  to  take  further  precautions  against 
the  perpetration  of  crime  in  that  country ;  at  the 
same  time  recommending  the  consideration  of  mea- 
sui-es  that  would  advance  the  social  improvement  of 
its  people.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  ad- 
di-ess,  the  state  of  Ii-eland  was  the  subject  of  much 
discussion ;  and  on  the  29th  of  November  Sii'  George 
Grej-,  then  Home  Secretary,  brought  iu  a  biU  for 
tlris  purjjose.  In  doing  so,  he  gave  a  full  exjiosi- 
tion  of  the  disorganised  state  of  the  country.  He 
showed  that  "  the  number  of  attempts  on  life  by  firing 
at  the  person,  which  was,  in  six  months  of  1846,  55, 
was  in  the  same  six  months  of  184",  126;  the  number 
of  robberies  of  arms,  which  was,  in  six  months  of  1846, 
207,  in  the  same  six  months  of  1847,  was  530;  and  the 
number  of  firings  of  dwellings,  which,  iu  six  months  of 
1846,  was  51,  was,  in  the  same  six  months  of  1847,  116. 
Even  this  statement  gave  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
increase  of  those  offences  in  districts  which  were  now 
particularly  infested  by  crime.  The  total  number  of 
offences  of  the  four  classes  which  he  had  just  mentioned 
amounted,  in  the  last  month,  to  195  in  the  whole  of 
Ireland  ;  but  the  counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tip- 
perary  funiished  139  of  them — the  amount  of  offences 
in  those  counties  being  71  percent,  on  the  whole  amount 
of  ofiences  in  Ireland,  and  the  iiopulation  being  only  13 
■per  cent,  on  the  whole  population  of  Ireland."  It  was 
principally  to  those  counties  that  his  observations  applied ; 
but  as  the  tendency  to  crime  was  to  spread,  they  must 
be  applied  in  some  degree  also  to  the  King's  County, 
Roscommon,  and  part  of  Fermanagh.  The  crimes  which 
he  wished  to  repress  wore  not  directed  against  the  land- 
lord class  alone,  but  against  every  class  and  description 
of  landowners.  Their  ordinary  object  was  the  commis- 
sion of  wilful  and  deliberate  assassination,  not  in  dark 
or  desolate  places,  but  in  broad  daylight — of  assassina- 
tion, too,  enooui'aged  by  the  entii-e  impunity  with  which 
it  is  perpetrated;  for  it  was  notorious  that  none  but 
the  police  would  lend  a  hand  to  arrest  the  flight  or 
captiu'o  the  person  of  the  assassin.  Ho  referred  with 
pride  to  the  different  spirit  which  pervaded  the  popula- 
tion of  England,  in  case  of  the  perpetration  of  any  act 
of  -siolonce,  and  reminded  the  House  that  on  a  recent 
occasion,  when  Dr.  Laring  and  his  brother  were  robbed 
in  Soufh  \Yales  by  two  Irishmen — after  the  true  fashion 
of  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  in  open  day,  with  loaded  fire- 
arms— the  whole  jiopulation  of  the  district  turned  out, 
and  lodged  them  iu  gaol  before  midnight. 

The  mui'dor  of  one  landlord  was  suflicieut  to  spread 
terror  throughout  tho  whole  class,  the  most  recent  and 
horrible  case  being  iisod  for  this  ]mrj)oso  in  the  threaten- 
ing notices.  Thus,  when  Mnjor  Mahon  was  shot,  a 
letter  was  sent  to  tho  wife  of  aiiothei'  landed  proprietor. 
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wammg  her  that  if  hor  husband  did  not  remit  all  the 
arrears  of  rent  due  by  his  tenants,  two  men  would  be 
sent  to  despatch  him  as  thej-  had  despatched  the  demon 
Mahon.  Tlic  Lord-Lioutenant  had  increased  the  con- 
stabulary force  in  the  disturbed  districts,  and  called  out 
the  military  to  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  But  it 
was  the  opinion  of  tlio  magistrates  in  those  districts  that 
the  powers  of  the  executive  were  not  sufficient.  The 
object  of  Su-  George  Grey's  moasiu-o  was  to  extend  those 
powers — not  to  create  any  new  tribimal,  for  trial  by  jurj- 
had  worked  satisfactorily.  What  he  proposed  was  that 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  should  have  power  to  "  proclaim  " 
distui'bed  districts,  to  increase  in  them  the  constabulary 
force  to  any  extent  he  might  think  fit  out  of  the  reseiwe 
of  600  in  Dublin,  to  limit  the  use  of  firearms,  and  to 
establish  nocturnal  patrols.  He  thought  that  by  such 
a  moasru'e  the  Government  would  be  able  to  put  down 
the  crimes  that  were  disorganising  society  in  L-eland. 

Mr.  Horsman  observed  that  the  prevalence  of  crime 
and  outrage  in  L'olajid  was  as  familiar  to  their  ears  as 
coercion  bills  were  to  their  memories.  Sir  E.  Peel  had 
been  driven  from  the  Government  because  he  had  asked 
for  the  very  powers  which  Sir  George  Grey  now  de- 
manded. He  was  afraid  that  ' '  the  poor  creatures  who 
committed  the  outrages  were  not  the  parties  most  to  bo 
blamed.  The  poor  man  shoots  his  victim  and  is  hanged; 
but  the  party  who  hired  and  paid  him  is  spai'ed." 
"  Again,"  said  Mr.  Horsman,  "  the  rich  man  ejects  the 
iuliabitants  of  whole  villages,  and  burns  their  houses  over 
their  heads.  Some  of  the  victims  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands ;  they  are  tried  and  executed,  but  the  rich 
men  remain  unscathed.  The  same  story  had  been  told 
by  every  Hish  secretary  at  no  very  distant  inteiwals 
since  the  Union,  and  they  had  all  traced  the  outrages  to 
the  same  source,  which  was  neither  political  nor  reli- 
gious, but  agrarian.  Unless  other  measures  accompanied 
this  bill,  we  should  merely  be  eradicating  the  symptoms, 
and  leaving  the  malady  untouched."  He  implored 
Ministers  to  show  themselves  equal  to  the  occasion,  by 
bringing  in  immediately  measm-es  for  the  amelioration 
of  Ii-eland.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  supported  the  Government 
measure.  Mr\  Feargus  O'Connor  divided  the  House 
against  it ;  but  was  supported  by  only  twenty  members. 
It  was  soon  after  read  a  second  time,  having  been 
sti-enuously  resisted  by  some  of  the  Irish  members.  It 
rapidly  went  thi'ough  committee,  and  was  read  a  third 
time,  when  the  majority-  against  it  was  only  fourteen. 

The  BUI  passed  through  the  Lords  viathout  alteration. 
"Wliile  it  was  under  discussion  there,'  Lord  Famham 
introduced  a  remarkable  conversation  about  the  mui-der 
of  Major  Mahon.  The  Eev.  Mr.  M'Dai-mott,  a  piiest, 
ho  said,  had  formerly  professed  great  friendship  for  that 
gentleman.  On  the  major's  return  from  England,  after 
an  absence  of  six  or  eight  months,  he  attended  the  fh'st 
meeting  of  the  Eehef  Committee  on  the  27th  of  August, 
and  on  questioning  the  clerk,  he  formd  that  "  the  Com- 
mittee "  consisted  of  MJr.  M'Dermott  and  the  clerks,  and 
tliat  they  had  altered  the  relief  lists.  These  inquiries 
put  Ml-.  M'Dermott  into  a  great  passion ;  he  charged 
the  major  with  falsehood,  called  liiui  a  stupid  ass,  and 


asked  him  how  dared  he  como  at  the  eleventh  hour  to 
question  him  about  his  proceedings.  Subsequently,  the 
rev.  gentleman  denounced  the  major  from  the  altar, 
and  his  assassination  followed,  it  was  alleged,  as  the 
consequence  of  this  denunciation.  The  authority  for  this 
statement  was  a  memorandum  left  by  the  major,  in  his 
own  handwriting.  Lord  Beaumont,  a  Eoman  Catholic 
peer,  considered  that  such  charges  were  calculated  to  cast 
a  stain  upon  the  whole  priesthood,  and  it  was  a  painful 
circumstance  that  they  did  not  find  from  "  the  assembled 
bishops  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  any  measures 
taken  to  sift  the  charge.  Being  now,  to  a  certain  degree, 
acknowledged  by  the  State,  they  were  on  that  account 
bound,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  should  be  authorised  to 
call  ujion  them,  to  assist  him  in  bringing  to  justice 
those  who  had  abused  and  disgraced  their  calling." 
Lord  Stanley  concurred  in  this  view.  So  long  as  the. 
heads  of  that  church  permitted  such  conduct  to  remain 
unrebuked  in  the  abstract,  and  not  deeply  censured  in 
the  act,  so  long  would  tho  reflecting  people  of  this 
countiy,  and  of  the  world  at  largo,  lay  upon  those  pai-ties 
the  stigma  of  the  moral  culpabiHtj'  that  attached  to  those 
denimciations,  and  also  the  stain  that  attached  to  neglect 
of  dutj'  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the  power  of 
censuring  and  condemning,  but  by  whom  that  power 
was  not  exercised.  Lord  Brougham  concurred  in  this 
view,  and  felt  compelled  to  say,  that  if  the  guUty  priests 
were  continued  in  theii'  functions,  the  stain  would  attach 
to  the  whole  body. 

The  subject  of  altar  denunciation  was  broxrght 
formally  before  the  House  on  a  subsequent  daj' 
by  Lord  Farnham.  He  disclaimed  any  wish  to 
attack  the  priesthood  generally,  and  stated  that  "Dr. 
Evan,  the  Eoman  Catholic  bishop  of  Limerick,  and 
that  excellent  man.  Father  Mathew,  had  shown  a  bright 
example  in  denouncing  murder  fr-om  the  altar.  He 
quoted  some  specimens  of  altar  denunciations.  At 
Castleroa,  on  the  25th  of  November,  a  priest  named 
Hughes  addressed  a  public  meeting  in  such  terms  as  the 
following  : — '  The  poor  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  those 
heartless  extortioners — the  landlords  ;  their  cattle  arc 
seized  and  driven  to  the  pound  for  the  least  defalcation ; 
their  lands  are  unproductive  and  barren ;  in  fact,  the  law 
seems  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  and  annihi- 
lating this  unfortunate  class.  The  poor  are  sacrificed 
to  the  rapacity  of  the  rich,  and  nought  remains  to  the 
poor  but  the  wild  justice  of  revenge.'  "  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  stated  that  the 
law  was  sufficient  as  it  stood  to  punish  instigators  to 
crime,  if  a  conviction  could  be  procured;  but  he  con- 
sidered that  the  extraordinary  patience  of  the  people 
during  their  appalling  sufferings  fi'om  famine  was  to  bo 
ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood.  Lord  Campbell  declared  that  under  the  law 
as  it  now  stood,  all  doubt  was  removed  from  the  subject, 
and  they  were  able  to  prosecute  an  accomplice  as  an 
accessory  before  the  fact  by  a  substantive  proceeding. 
It  had  been  determined  over  and  over  again  that  a 
minister  of  the  Established  Chiux-h  of  England  or  of 
Scotland,   if  he   said  anything   from  tho  pulpit  detii- 
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mental  to  the  cliaraoter  of  an  individual,  or  aaj'tking 
that  led  to  a  breach  of  the  public  peace,  was  civillj'  and 
criminally  liable  for  what  he  said,  just  as  much  as  if  he 
spoke  it  from  the  market  cross  or  from  a  public 
platfoiTQ.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  law,  and  as 
little  that  it  was  applicable  to  the  Roman  OathoHc  clergy 
in  L-eland  as  weU  as  to  the  Protestant  clergy  in  Great 
Britain;  but  the  difficulty  in  the  former  case  was  to 
prociu-e  a  conviction,  no  matter  how  flagrant  the  offence. 
The  priest  in  his  denunciations  spoke  as  the  champion  of 
the  people,  by  whom  he  was  almost  idolised.  It  would 
be  difficult,  except  under  the  greatest  pressure,  to  get  a 
Eoman  Catholic  to  give  evidence  against  him ;  and  if 
there  were  a  single  Eoman  Catholic  on  the  jury,  it  is 
perfectly  certain  there  would  be  no  conviction.  A  verdict 
of  guilty  against  a  priest  for  denouncing  a  landlord  or 
agent  could  be  obtained  only  from  a  jury  of  Protestants, 
and  that  would  be  held  by  the  whole  Eoman  Catholic 
population  to  be  legal  murder,  and  would  produce  such 
a  commotion  as  would  multiply  the  distui'bed  districts 
one  hundred-fold.  This  was  the  great  practical  difficulty 
with  which  the  Government  had  to  contend  in  dealing 
with  Ireland.  A  great  deal  had  been  done  to  conciliate 
the  priesthood.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had,  when  last  in 
power,  passed  a  measirre  for  the  permanent  endowment 
of  Maynooth  College — thus  getting  rid  of  the  annual 
reciu-rence  of  an  ii-ritating  debate  on  voting  the  estimate 
for  that  institution.  Parliament  granted  a  large  sum 
(£30,000)  for  erecting  additional  buildings,  and  made 
provision  besides  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
520  students,  giving  them  advantages  not  enjoyed  by 
any  of  the  Protestant  churches.  But  so  long  as  the 
Irish  priests  spring  fiom  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and 
are  supported  by  their  contributions,  they  wUl  make 
common  cause  with  their  flocks  against  those  whom, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  they  regard  as  the  oppressors  of 
their  race. 

Misery  and  privation  in  large  masses  of  people  natu- 
rally engender  disaffection,  and  predispose  to  rebellion ; 
and  this  was  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  memorable  year  of  1848.  O'Connell  had 
passed  away  fi-om  the  scene.  On  the  '28th  January, 
1847,  he  left  Ireland,  never  to  return.  He  went  to 
London  for  the  piu'pose  of  attending  his  parliameutarj- 
duties,  but  shortly  after  liis  arrival  there  ho  went  for 
benefit  of  his  health  to  Hastings.  But  a  still  greater 
change  of  scene  and  climate  was  found  necessary,  and  on 
the  28th  of  May  ho  embarked  for  France,  and  proceeding 
to  Paris,  ho  was  received  with  gi-eat  consideration  bj'  the 
Marquis  of  Nonnanby,  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
In  rei)ly  to  a  compliment-aiy  addi'ess  from  the  electoral 
committee,  of  which  Montalombert  was  chairman, 
O'ConnoU  said,  "Sickness  and  emotion  close  my  mouth. 
I  would  requu'o  the  oloquonco  of  your  president  to  ex- 
jiress  to  you  all  my  gratitude.  But'  it  i.s  impossible  for 
me  to  say  what  I  feel.  Know,  simply,  that  I  regard 
thb  demonstration  on  youi'  part  as  one  of  the  most 
f-ignificant  evont.s  of  my  life."  He  went  from  Paris 
to  Lyons,  where  ho  became  much  weaker.  In  all  the 
French  churches  prayers  were  offered  on  behalf  of  "  Ze 


celehre  Irlo,7id<xis,  ct  U  grand  lihcrateur  d' Mande."  At 
Marseilles  he  became  rather  better ;  but  at  Genoa  death 
arrested  his  progress.  He  expii'ed  on  the  1  oth  of  May, 
apparently  suffering  little  pain.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Eome,  intending  to  pay  his  homage  in  person  to  Pius 
IX.,  but  finding  this  impossible,  he  ordered  that  his 
heart  might  be  sent  to  Eome,  and  his  body  to  Heland. 
He  was  accompanied  on  his  journey  by  his  chaplain,  the 
Eeverend  Dr.  MUey,  who,  on  the  day  after  his  decease, 
wrote  : — "The  glory  and  wonder  of  Christendom  is  dead  ! 
Dead  !  No :  I  should  rather  say,  O'Connell  is  in  heaven." 
From  the  report  of  the  post  mortem  examination,  it 
appeared  that  lesions  were  observed  in  several  organs, 
some  of  which  showed  ti'aces  of  fonner  inflammation. 
The  brain  was  found  gorged  with  blood  throughout  its 
entire  extent,  and  partially  softened;  its  membranes 
were  inflamed  and  thickened.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
O'Connell  was  the  victim  of  the  Irish  famine,  and  that 
its  progi-ess  might  have  been  learned  from  the  study  of 
his  face.  The  buoyancy  had  gone  out  of  his  step ;  he 
had  become  a  stooping  and  a  broken-down  man,  shuf- 
fling along  with  difficult}',  his  featiu'es  betraying  de- 
spondency and  misery.  His  memory  was  respected  bj- 
Englishmen,  because  of  the  devotion  of  his  life  to  the 
service  of  his  country.  Bom  of  a  conquered  race  and  a 
persecuted  religion,  conscious  of  great  energies  and 
great  talents,  he  resolved  to  make  eveiy  Irishman  the 
equal  of  every  Englishman.  After  the  labour's  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  obtained  Catholic  emancipation. 
"  By  this  great  service,"  says  an  English  writer,  "he 
made  himself  the  embodiment  of  the  best  moral  force  of 
Ireland — the  impersonation  of  at  least  6,000,000  of  the 
Irish  population — the  representative  of  a  race  cruelly 
oppressed  for  seven  centuries,  and  of  a  religion  subject 
to  the  direst  persecutions  for  many  generations.  The 
result  is,  that  the  Irish  are  ascendant  in  Ireland,  and 
every  year  sees  eveiy  Irishman  becoming,  politically 
and  ecclesiastically,  more  and  more  the  equal  of  every 
Englishman." 

O'Connell  was  born  on  the  6th  of  August,  1775.  He 
was  educated  at  the  College  of  St.  Omer,  whose  presi- 
dent predicted  that  he  was  destined  to  make  a  remark- 
able figui-e  in  society.  He  witnessed  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Eevolution,  which,  he  said,  nearly  made  him  a 
Toiy  in  heart.  He  had  not  completed  his  twentieth  year 
when  ho  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  Called  to  the  Iri.sh  bar,  ho  wont  on  the  Muaster 
circuit,  and  rapidly  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession. 
His  first  public  effort;  as  an  orator  was  a  speech  against 
the  Union.  At  the  time  of  Emmett's  rebellion  in  1803, 
he  served  in  the  "Lawyer's  Infantry,"  when  a  deej) 
impression  was  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  cruelty  of 
some  of  the  citizen  soldiers.  In  1815  he  dolivcrod  a 
speech,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  "  beggarly  "  Corporation 
of  Dublin,  for  which  he  was  challenged  by  one  of  its 
members,  Mr.  D'Estorre,  whom  ho  shot  in  a  duel, 
which  took  jilace  in  a  domain  about  twelve  milos  from 
Dublin.  D']']sterro  fii'od  first  and  missed.  Ho  was  hit 
by  his  antagonist  in  tlio  thigh,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 
There  was  no  prosecution.     Soon  after  he  was  on  tho 
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point  of  having  another  duel  with  Sir  Eobert  Pool,  thon 
Chief  Secretary  of  Ii'eland,  but  the  meeting  was  pre- 
vented by  the  interference  of  the  authorities.  Had  it 
taken  place,  and  had  either  of  those  groat  men  fallen 
iiko  D'l'jsterro,  how  different  nnght  have  been  the 
history  of  Ireland  and  oven  of  England !  O'ConnoU  was 
elected  for  Clare  in  1828,  and  was  re-elected  after  the 
passing  of  emancipation  in  1829,  from  which  time  he 
continued  to  occupy  a  seat  in  Parliament,  representing 
various  constituencies.  He  died  in  his  seventy-second 
year.  His  heart  was  sent  to  Eomo,  as  he  directed,  and  his 
bod}'  was  taken  to  Ireland,  for  iuteiTnont  in  the  Eoman 
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It  w  vs  tlio  lot  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  govern  Ii'eland 
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Catholic  cemetery  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  in  the  form  of  a 
round  tower,  -with  a  wolf-dog  and  other  national 
emblems.  
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duiing  the  most  tiying  period  of  her  history.  It  was  a 
trj-ing  crisis,  affording  great  opportunity  to  a  statesman 
of  pre-eminent  ability  to  lay  broad  and  solid  founda- 
tions for  a  better  state  of  society.  But  though  an 
anxious,  painstaking,  and  active  administrator,  he  was 
not  a  great  statesman ;  he  had  no  originating  power  to 
organise  a  new  state  of  things,  nor  prescience  to  forecast 
the  future ;  but  he  left  no  means  untried  by  which  tO 
could  overcome  present  difficulties.  The  pop'ula'tion  had 
been  thinned  with  fearful  rapidity ;  large  numbers  of 
the  gentry  had  been  reduced  from  afBuence  to  destitu- 
tion ;  proj^erty  was  changing  hands  on  all  sides  ;  the 
Government  had  immense  funds  placed  at  its  command ; 
a  vast  machinery  and  an  enormous  host  of  official?  . 
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operating  upon  society  wlieii  it  was  in  the  most  plastic 
and  uni'esisting  state,  and  a  higli  order  of  statesmanship 
could  have  made  an  impress  upon  it  that  would  have 
endured  for  ages.  But  Lord  Clarendon's  government,  in- 
stead of  putting  forth  the  power  that  should  have  guided 
those  mighty  resources  to  beneficial  and  permanent  re- 
sults, allowed  them  to  be  agencies  of  deterioration.  The 
tmth  is,  he  was  frightened  by  a  contemptible  organisa- 
tion, existing  openly  under  his  eyes  in  Dublin,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  exciting  rebellion  and  effecting  re- 
volution. The  conspii-ators  might  have  been  promptly- 
dealt  with  and  extinguished  in  a  summary  way;  but 
insteadof  dealing  with  it  in  this  manner,  he  watched  over 
its  growth,  and  allowed  it  to  come  to  maturity,  and  then 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  a  great  military  force  and  all 
the  imposing  machinery  of  state  trials ;  the  only  good 
result  of  wliich  was  a  display  of  forensic  eloquence 
Tvorthy  of  the  days  of  Flood  and  Grattan. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1848  was  signalised  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  commission,  which  was  convened 
to  try  those  accused  of  agrarian  mui'ders  in  the  counties 
of  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Clare.  The  judges  were  the 
Chief  Justice  Blackbiu'ne  and  the  Chief  Baron  Pigott. 
The  commission  was  pre-eminently  suoeessful.  The 
trials  commenced  at  Limerick  on  the  -Ith  id  January. 
The  Chief  Justice,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  drew  .a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  demorahsed  state  of  && 
countr  J'.  Ho  praised  the  patience  and  enduring  fortitude 
of  the  people  ixnderthe  visitation  of  famine,  which  were 
generally  in  the  highest  degree  exemplary,  and  he  made 
this  remarkable  statement : — "  I  do  not  find  in  the 
calendar  before  me,  nor  after  €he  experience  of  the  last 
two  cu'ouits  have  I  teen  able  tD  find,  a  angle  case  in 
■which  destitution  or  distress,  arising  ft-om.  the  visita- 
tion of  God,  has  in  the  remotest  degi-ee  influenced 
this  illegal  confederacy,  or  stimnlated  any  of  those 
outrages."  The  first  person  tried  was  the  notorious 
"William  Eyan,  nicknamed  "  Puck,"  <wie  of  the  greatest 
ruffians  ever  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice.  Ho  was 
tried  for  the  miu-der  of  a  neighbour,  named  John  KeUy, 
into  whose  house  he  entered,  and  shot  him  dead  upon 
the  spot,  in  the  presence  of  his  family.  Ho  was  foimd 
guilty,  and  hanged  on  tho  Sth  of  February.  Ho  was 
well  known  to  have  committed  nine  murders  during  the 
previous  year.  A  man  named  Prewin,  a  respectable 
farmer,  was  transported  for  life,  being  found  guilty  of 
harbouring  Eyan,  and  screening  him  from  justice.  The 
next  batch  of  prisoners  consisted  of  sis  ill-looking 
young  follows,  aU  of  whom  appeared  to  bo  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  charged  with  tho  abduction  of  tho  daugh- 
ter of  a  rosijcctable  farmer,  named  Maloney,  for  whom 
they  wore  in  tho  habit  of  working,  in  order  that  another 
farmer,  named  Croagh,  might  maiTy  her.  She  was  a 
pretty,  lady-like  girl,  about  nineteen  years  of  ago,  and 
Lor  appearance  as  a  witness  excited  great  interest  in  a 
crowded  court.  On  Sundaj-,  tho  1-lth  of  tho  preceding 
November,  soon  after  she  had  retired  to  bed,  about  ten 
o'clock,  eho  heard  stops  at  tho  door.  A  window  was 
broken,  and  she  then  got  up,  and  throwing  some  clothes 
over  hcT  shoulders,  ciimo  out  of  her  room  to  the  top  of 


the  stairs ;  seeing  two  or  three  men  coming  up,  she  ran 
into  another  room,  and  got  into  her  sister's  bed.  Throo 
or  four  of  them  puUod  her  out  of  the  bed,  one  of  them 
taking  her  by  the  hair.  She  caught  hold  of  the  bed,  ami 
was  dragged  with  it  to  the  door  ;  when  forced  to  let  go 
that,  she  seized  the  balustrades  of  the  stairs,  and  held 
them  till  they  gave  way.  They  soon  forced  her  down 
stairs  to  the  door,  where  a  man  was  standing  with  an 
umbrella  open,  and  a  gun  in  his  hand.  She  had  nothing 
on  but  a  frock  thrown  loosely  over  her  shoulders — no 
shoos  or  stockings.  Li  this  condition  two  of  the  men, 
putting  their  hands  under  her  anns,  dragged  her  along 
a  field  to  a  bog.  They  afterwards  took  her  to  the  houso 
of  Creagh,  who,  yielding  to  her  entreaties,  took  her 
home  next  morning.  The  prisoners  were  all  found 
guilty. 

These  cases  may  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  state  of 
the  country  at  that  time.     On  the  10th  of  January,  be- 
tween twenty  and  thii'ty  of  the  convicts  wei-e  brought 
up  together  for  sentence,  and  it  seemed  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  so  ill-looking  and  despei-ate  a  set  of  villains 
could  be  brought  together  in  one  place.     They  had  all, 
with   one  exception,  been   found  guilty,   without  any 
recommendation   to   mercy  from  tho  juiy.      After   an 
imjiressive  address  fi-om  the  judge,  the  sentences  were 
pronounced,   varying    in   the   amount   of   punishment 
assigned.       But    they    heard    their    doom    with    tho- 
greatest  indifterence.     The  commission  next  adjourned 
to  Ennis,   the    assize   town   of   the   county   of   Clare, 
where  the  results  were  equally  satisfactory.     The  judges 
aii-ived  at  Clonmel,  the  chief  town  of  Tii^peraiy,  cm  tho 
24th  of  January.     There  they  found  upwards  of  four 
hundi-ed  prisoners  in  gaol,  chai-ged  with  crimes  marked 
by  various  degrees  of  atrocity.     The  trial  that  excited 
most  .ittention  here  was  that  of  John  Sonergan,  for  tho 
mui\ler  of  Mr.  "William  Eoe,  a  landed  proprietor  and  a 
magistrate  of  the  county,  who  was  shot  in  the  open  da}-, 
upon  the  road  near  one  of  his  own  jilantations.     The 
sceaoe  which  was  presented  in  this  court  on  tho  31st  of 
January,  was  (described  in  the  report  of  the  trials  as 
soai'cely  ever  paa-aEelod.     Five  human  beings,  four  of 
whom  were  convicted  of  mm-der,  and  one  of  an  attempt 
to  murder,  stood  in  a  row  at  the  front  of  tho  dock,  to 
receive  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  law,  which  consigned 
them  to  an  ignominious  death.     "WTien  asked  what  they 
had  to  say  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  bo  passed 
upon  them,  one  said,  "A  long  day,  my  lord;"  another 
declared  his  innocence,  and  tho  rest  were  silent.     Tlio 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  passing  sentence,    said,   "  Tho 
whole  course  of  your  crimes  has  been  marked  with  un- 
relenting cruelty — with  that  cowardice  which  is  always 
attendant  upon  a  cruel  and  vindictive  spirit.   Tou  armed 
yourselves  with   deadly  weapons,   yo\i  attacked  youi- 
victims  when  they  wero  not  prepared,  when  they  wero 
defenceless  and  incapable  of  resistance,  when  they  ex- 
pected no  danger;  and  you  sent  them,  witli  all  theii-  sins 
upon  their  heads,   into  tho  presence  of  Almighty  God. 
You  stand  there  convicted,  not  of  murder  caused  by 
sudden  resentment  or  excitcmout,  or  by  tho  iufii-mities 
of  our  nature ;  but  of  that  worst  siiocies  of  crime,  tho 
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crime  of  assassination — the  most  homblo  and  hateful 
s}ia2io  that  the  crime  of  murder  can  assume.     lu  the 
jirime  of  manhood,  you  all  stand  there  branded  with  the 
character  of  assassins,  a  disgrace  to  yourselves,  to  yom' 
countrj',  and  to  your  nature.     Oh,  that  the  spectacle 
v/hich  now  presents  itself  may  work  out  the  great  ends 
of  reformation,  and  the  prevention  of  crime  ;  that  those 
who  are  pursuing  the  same  course  as  has  led  to  your  de- 
.struction  may  see,  in  the  fate  which  shoi-tly  awaits  you, 
that  if  they  will  not  bo  tui-ned  and  deterred  by  other 
motives  from  theii'  career  of  guUt,  the  course  of  the  law, 
though  slow,  is  sure ;  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  mur- 
derer will  be  tracked,  detected,  aud  brought  to  condign 
punishment !     But  there  are  other  classes  who  ought  to 
take  a  lesson  of  warning  from  youi'  fate  :  there  are  those 
who  have  taught  you  to  avenge  your  wrongs,  who  have 
justified,  palliated,  and  excused  your  crimes ;  and  they 
must  bo  responsible  for  the  consequences — those  conse- 
quences which  are  exhibited  in  your   dreadful  cases. 
Such  doctrine  and  such  teaching  has  been  productive  of 
such  cases  as  yours.     But  there  is  another  class  upon 
whom  I  wonder  that  all  that  has  occurred  has  made  no 
impression.     Some  of  you  have  wives,  some  of  you 
have  parents,  some  of  you  have  childi'eu,  all  of  you  have 
friends  and  relatives.     Have  they  done  their  dutj-,  and 
warned  you  against  the  crimes  that  have  brought  you 
to  destniction  ?     Have  they,  who  knew  your  designs, 
warned  j'ou  against  their  perpetration  ?    Uave  the}'  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  them,  and  used  their  influence  to 
.save  you  ?     Sorry  am  I  to  say  that,  from  what  I  have 
witnessed,   the  friends  and  relatives  who  ought  to  have 
been  true  to  you,  who  ought  to  liave  been  your  pro- 
tectors, have  been  the  first  to  assist  in  bringing  you  to 
justice ;  for  if  they  did  not  jirevent,  they  have,  in  some 
degree,   caused  those  crimes  which  have  brought  you 
here.     Let  your  fate  be  a  warning  to  them  ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  calamitj-  and  afHiction  which  your  death 
may  produce  to  your  friends  and  relatives,  let  it  be  a 
warning  to  save  from  destruction  others  who  are  travers- 
ing the  same  co^irse." 

Agrarian  outrage  had  thus  been  effectuall}'  put  down 
by  the  special  commission ;  but  a  much  more  formidable 
difficulty  was  now  to  be  encountered  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  was  called  upon  to  suppress  a  rebellion. 
In  order  that  its  origin  may  be  understood,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  sketch  briefly  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Young  Ireland  party.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Nation  newspaper  in  1842,  by  Thomas 
Davis,  Charles  Gavin  Duffy,  and  John  Mitchell.  Davis 
was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Cork,  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  a  barrister  who  had  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  He  was  a  man  of  genius  and 
enthusiastic  temperament,  combined  with  habits  of 
study  and  a  love  of  system.  As  a  member  of  the 
Eepeal  Association,  and  as  a  -^Titer  in  the  Nation,  he 
constantly  advocated  national  independence.  He  was 
a  vigorous  writer,  and  also  a  poet.  Ho  was  much 
respected  personally  by  all  classes,  and  would  have 
/>xerted  a  powerfid  influence,  but  he  was  cut  off  by  fever 
in  the  midst  of  his  career.     His  memoiy  received  the 


honour  of  a  public  funeral,  which  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  respectable  that  had  for  some  time  taken  place 
in  Dublin.     Mr.  Dufl'y,  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  tho 
Nation,  a  Eoman  CathoHc  and  a  native  of  Monaghan,  had 
been  connected  with  the  press  in  Dublin.     Mr.  Mitchell, 
also  a  northern,  was  tho  son  of  a  Unitarian  Minister  in 
Nowry,  a  solicitor  by  profession.     These  men  were  all 
animated  by  the  s.amo  burning  love  of  Ireland,   and 
unmitigated  hatred  of  English  domination.     The  Nation 
soon  attained  a  vast  circlulation ;  its  leading  articles 
were  distinguished  by  an  earnestness,  a  fire,   a  power, 
an  originality  and  boldness,  till  then  unknown  in  the 
Ii-ish  press.     Its   columns  wcro  filled  with   the  most 
brilliant  productions  in  literature  and  poetry,  all  de- 
signed to  glorify  Ireland  at  the  expense  of  England, 
and  all  breathing  the  spirit  o»  war  and  defiance  against 
the  Government.     In  addition  to  tho  Nation,  they  pre- 
pared a  number  of  small  books,  which  they  issued  in  a 
cheaj)  foi-m  as  an  Irish  librarj',  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
histor}-  of  their  country,  and  its  struggles  for  indepen- 
dence. By  their  exertions,  reading-rooms  were  established 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  native  literatiu'e  was  ex- 
tensively cidtivated.    The  orator  of  the  party  was  Thomas 
Meagher,  now  General  Meagher  of  the  American  Service, 
son  of  a  Waterford  merchant,  who  was  afterwards  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.      Ho  was  a  brilliant,  fluent,  ardent, 
daring  sjjeaker ;  his  appearance  and  manners  were  those 
of  a  gay,  reckless,   dashing  cavalier;  and  his  warlike 
harangues  had  won  for  him  the  designation,  ' '  Meagher 
of  tho  Sword."  His  speeches  fii-ed  his  audience  with  wild 
enthusiasm.     Since  1844,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr.  William 
Smith   O'Brien  had  become  the  leader  of  this  party, 
which  diS'ered  in  spirit  and  purpose  from  the  Old  Ireland 
party,  of  which  O'Connell  had  been  so  long  the  leader. 
O'Connell's  agitation  even  for  Eepeal  was   essentially 
religious.      Ireland  aud  the   Eoman   Catholic  Church 
were  indissolubly  associated  in  his  mind.    His  habits  as 
a  nisi 2)riiis  barrister  made  him  an  advocate  more  than 
a  statesman ;  and  having  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  Church 
for  forty  years,  having  been  rewarded  and  retained  for 
so   doing  by  an   annual   "  tribute,"    collected  in    the 
chapels  of   the  kingdom,    and  having  won    his    un- 
paralleled popularitj-,  and  almost  kingly  power,  by  his 
services  in  this  cause,  ho  could  not  help  regarding  him- 
self as  the  special  champion  of  the  Irish  priests  aud  theii- 
peoijle.     For  them  he  courted  Whig  alliances,  for  them 
he  abused  the  Tories,  for  them  he  sought  Eepeal,  and 
for  their  sakes  ho  deprecated  war.     He  knew  that  the 
Protestants  of  Ii-eland  would  never  suflaciently  trust 
him  or  his  ecclesiastical  clients,  to  join  them  in  a  war 
against  English  supremacy,  which  they  disKked  far  less 
than  Eoman  Catholic  ascendancy.     He  knew  that  a  war 
for  Eepeal  must  be  a  civil  and  religious  war ;  and  ho 
too  well  remembered  the  horrors  of  '98,  and  was  too 
well  aware  of  the  power  of  England,  to  seriously  en- 
courage anything  of  the  kind.     He  talked  indeed  about 
fighting  at  the  "Monster  Meetings,"   but  he  did  so 
merely  to  intimidate  the  Government,   confident  of  his 
power  to  hold  the  masses  in   check,   and  to  prevent 
breaches  of  the  peace.     The  State  prosecutions  and  the 
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proceediBgs  of  the  Toimg  Ireland  party  -worked  in  him  the 
painful  and  almost  heart-breaking  conviction  that  he  had 
gone  too  far.  Another  essential  difference  existed  be- 
tween the  two  parties  regarding  religion.  The  Toiing  Ire- 
landers  wanted  to  ignore  religion  in  the  national  struggle. 
Their  object  was  to  unite  all  Irishmen  in  the  gi-eat 
cause,  to  exorcise  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  and  to  cultivate 
the  spirit  of  religious  toleration.  But  neither  the  Pro- 
testants nor  the  Catholics  were  prepared  for  this.  The 
peasanti-y  of  the  South  especially  would  not  enter  into 
a  contest  in  which  their  priests  refused  to  lead  and  bless 
them ;  and  these  would  neither  lead  nor  bless  except  in 
the  interest  of  their  Church.  This  tmth  was  discovered 
too  late  by  Mi-.  Smith  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Meagher.  The 
latter  gentleman  is  said  to  have  remarked  in  his  prison, 
"Vie  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  not  conciliating  the 
Catholic  priesthood.  The  agitation  inv.st  he  haptiied  in 
ilie  old  Holy  Well."  If  so,  the  war  must  be  a  religious 
war ;  and  a  religious  war  must  be  a  war  of  extei-mi- 
nation  against  Protestants.  It  would  not  be  so  under- 
stood by  such  mien  as  Mr.  Meagher ;  but  the  peasantry 
could  understand  nothing  else  ;  and  when  once  inflamed 
bj-  the  sight  of  blood,  it  would  be  impossible  to  resti-ain 
them.* 

"When  the  two  parties  separated  in  1846,  the  Toung 
Ii'elanders  established  the  Ii-ish  "  Confederation,"  which 
held  its  meetings  in  the  Music  Hall,  Abbey  Street,  and 
whose  platfoiTU  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  young 
men,  who  subsequently  figured  in  the  State  trials — 
Mr.  Dillon,  a  barrister,  who  had  been  a  moderator  in 
Trinity  College,  !Mr.  Doheny,  solicitor,  Mr.  O'Gorman, 
and  Mr.  Martin,  a  Protestant  gentleman  of  property  in 
the  County  Down.  The  object  of  the  confederacy  was  to 
prepare  the  countiy  for  national  independence,  "  by  the 
force  of  opinion,  by  the  combination  of  all  classes  of 
Irishmen,  and  the  exercise  of  all  the  political,  social, 
and  moral  influence  within  their  reach."  They  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  involving  the  counti-y  in  civil 
war,  or  invading  the  just  rights  of  any  of  its  people ; 
and  they  were  especiallj-  anxious  that  Protestants  and 
Eoman  Catholics  should  be  united  in  the  movement. 
Resolutions  to  this  eflcct  were  adopted  at  a  great  meet- 
ing in  the  Rotunda,  a  revolutionary  amendment  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  having  been  rejected,  after  a  stormy  debate, 
which  lasted  threo  days,  and  did  not  teiToinate  on  the 
last  day  till  one  o'clock  at  night.  This  led  to  Mitchell's 
secession  from  the  Nation,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Irishman,  in  which  he  openly  and  violently  ad- 
vocated rebellion  and  revohition.  Every  Saturday  his 
journal  contained  a  letter  "To  the  Earl  of  CTarcndon, 
IlerMajesty'sExecutioner-Gcnoral  and  Butcher-General 
of  Ireland."  Plans  of  insurrection  were  freely  pro- 
pounded; tho  nature  and  efficiency  of  street  fighting 
were  copiously  discussed ;  ladies  woro  invited  to  throw 
"vitriol  from  their  windows  on  tho  Queen's  troops,  and  to 
fling  empty  bottles  before  tho  cavalry,  that  they  might 
stumblo  and  fall.  Precise  instnictions  wore  given,  week 
after  week,  for  tho  erection  of  baiTJcades,  tho  perforation 
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of  walls,  and  other  means  of  attack  and  defence  in  the 
war  against  the  Queen. 

Such  was  tho  state  of  things  in  Ii'eland  when  the 
news  of  the  French  Revolution  arrived  and  produced  an 
electric  effect  throughout  the  country.  The  danger  of 
peimitting  such  ati'ocious  incitements  to  ci^il  war  to  be 
cii'culated  among  the  people  was  obvious  to  every  one, 
and  yet  Lord  Clarendon  allowed  this  propagandism  of 
rebellion  and  revolution  to  go  on  with  impunity  for 
months.  Mitchell  might  have  been  arrested  and  prose- 
cuted for  seditious  libels  any  day  ;  tho  newsvendors  who 
hawked  the  United  Irishman  ihvough.  tho  streets  might 
have  been  taken  up  by  the  police,  but  the  Government 
still  remained  inactive.  Encouraged  by  this  impunity, 
the  revolutionary  party  had  established  confederate 
clubs,  by  means  of  which  tTiey  were  rapidly  enlisting 
and  organising  the  artisans  of  the  city,  at  whose  meet- 
ings the  most  treasonable  proceedings  were  adopted. 

In  the  meantime  rumoui's  were  in  circulation,  said  to 
have  emanated  fi-om  the  Castle,  to  the  effect  that  a  con- 
spiracy existed  to  massacre  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  loyal  citizens.  However  those  nimours 
may  have  originated,  they  spread  a  jianic  through  the 
city.  People  exi^ected  that  when  they  woke  some 
morning  they  would  find  the  barricades  up  in  the  lead- 
ing streets,  and  behold  an  imitation  of  the  bloody  scenes 
lately  enacted  in  Paris.  Tho  Government  seemed  to 
share  the  alarm.  Strong  bodies  of  soldiers  were  posted 
in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Trinity  College,  the 
buildings  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Societj',  the  Linen  Hall, 
and  the  Custom  House,  were  occupied  as  temporary 
barracks.  Tho  Bank  of  Ireland  was  put  in  a  state  of 
defence,  and  cannon  were  placed  on  the  roof  in  such  a 
way  as  to  command  the  streets.  Bullet-proof  shutters 
were  furnished  for  the  front  of  Trinity  College.  The 
Viceroy  evidently  apprehended  some  serious  work,  for 
he  ordered  the  troops  in  all  those  extemporised  fortresses 
to  bo  furnished  with  rations  for  several  days.  These 
preparations  for  a  siege  continued  diuing  the  entii-e  of  the 
mouths  of  March  and  April.  For  more  than  thi'ee  months 
the  chambers  of  the  College  were  turned  into  baiTacks  ; 
the  troops  were  paraded  in  tho  quadrangles  eveiy  morning. 
In  all  the  fortified  positions  the  soldiers  were  kept  under 
ai-ms  at  unreasonable  houi's.  In  fact,  tho  whole  com- 
munity was  in  a  state  of  painful  suspense,  hourly  antici- 
pating the  attacks  of  an  imaginary  enemy.  During  all 
this  time  there  was  not  a  single  depot  of  arms  seized  nor 
a  single  rebellious  loader  arrested.  The  clubs,  indeed, 
were  meeting  and  plotting,  and  tho  Government  spies 
were  amongst  them,  but  they  had  made  no  preparations 
for  insurrection  that  should  have  excited  alarm.  There 
was  much  talk  of  the  manufactmo  of  pikes,  but  the  only 
instance  made  public  was  one  in  which  a  blacksmith 
had  been  asked  to  make  ono  by  a  detective  policeman. 
"It  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at,"  wrote  an  observer  of 
these  events,  "if  loyal  men  believed  that  Government 
must  have  had  some  secret  information  to  justify  prepa- 
rations of  so  alai-ming  a  character.  Men  believed  that 
tho  only  protector  against  the  horrors  of  a  Red  Republic 
and  Social  Revolution  was  the  Lord-Lieutenant.     Tho 
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state  of  feeling  was  not  unlike  tliat  -wliicli  maJo  the 
rrcnch  people  vote  Prince  Napoleon  an  absolnto  Sove- 
reign and  solo  legislator.  An  address,  witli  expressions 
of  confidence  in  the  chief  governor,  tendered  to  him  the 
disposal,  in  support  of  Government,  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  suhscribers,  and  was  signed  by  multi- 
tudes of  names,  presenting  an  unprecedented  array  of  the 
rank,  the  property,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  country. 
The  few  loyalists  who  withheld  their  signatures  wore 
marked  as  disaffected.  To  disbelieve  in  Lord  Clarendon, 
or  doubt  the  instant  coming  of  a  terrible  insui-roction,  was 
to  exjioso  tho  unhappy  infidel  to  the  imputation  of  being 
a  rebel.  It  was  then  that  John  Mitchell  carried  on  his 
rebellion  on  paper,  by  issuing  his  dii'ections  about  barri- 
cades and  vitriol.  The  more  horrible  the  jniblication  tho 
gi'eater  the  terrors  in  the  Castle  and  the  squares ;  and 
instead  of  stopping  the  whole  matter,  as  he  could  have 
done,  in  one  houi-,  and  confining  the  terrible  rebellion 
to  a  cell  of  five  feet  square,  by  lodging  the  writers  of 
this  wicked  bombast  in  the  bodj'  of  a  gaol.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon played  into  their  hands,  as  they  did  into  Ids,  by 
making  serious  preparations  against  theii'  thi'eats,  but 
still  permitting  them  to  go  on."  * 

During  this  protracted  agony  of  suspense  and  alarm 
business  was  almost  at  a  stand-still.  Nobod5'  seemed  to 
think  or  talk  of  anything  but  the  rebellion — tho  chances  of 
success  and  the  possibility  of  having  to  submit  to  a  re- 
public. There  could  not  be  a  more  striking  proof  of  tho 
inability  of  Lord  Clarendon  to  cope  ynth.  this  emergency 
than  his  dealings  with  the  proprietors  of  the  World,  a 
journal  with  a  weekly  circulation  of  only  500  or  600 
copies,  which  subsisted  by  levying  black  mail  for  sup- 
pressing attacks  on  private  character.  It  was  regarded 
as  a  common  nuisance,  and  yet  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
took  the  editor  into  his  confidence,  held  private  con- 
ferences with  him  on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  gave 
him  large  sums  for  writing  articles  in  defence  of  law  and 
order.  These  sums  amounted  to  £1,700,  and  he  after- 
wards gave  him  £2,000  to  stop  an  action  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  Mr.  Bh'ch,  the  gentleman  in  question, 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  liberal  remuneration  for  his 
services ;  the  mine  was  too  rich  not  to  be  worked  out, 
and  he  afterwards  brought  an  action  for  some  thousands 
more  against  Sii'  William  Somerville,  then  Chief  Secre- 
tary, when  Lord  Clarendon  himself  was  produced  as  a 
witness,  and  admitted  these  facts.  The  decision  of  the 
court  was  against  Bu'oh.  But  when,  in  February,  1852, 
the  subject  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Lord  Naas,  the  Clarendon  and  Bii'ch  transactions 
were  sanctioned  by  a  majoritj'-  of  92. 

While  the  Ii-ish  Government  was  in  this  state  of  miser- 
able trepidation,  the  Dublin  confederates  carried  on  theu- 
proceedings  with  the  most  perfect  unconcern  and  con- 
sciousness of  impunity.  Among  these  proceedings  was  the 
sending  of  a  deputation  to  Paris  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  repub- 
lican government  on  behalf  of  the  "  oppressed  nationality 
of  Ireland."  The  deimtation  consisted  of  Messrs.  O'Brien, 
Meagher,  and  O'Gorman.      They  were  the  bearers  of 
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three  congi-atulatoiy  addi-esses,  to  which  Do  Lamartino 
guvo  a  magniloquent  reply  about  tho  great  democratic 
principle — "  this  new  Chi-istianity  bursting  forth  at  tho 
opportune  moment."    Tho  destinies  of  Ireland  had  alwaj'S 
deeply  moved  the  heart  of  Em-ope.     "The  children  of 
that  glorious  isle  of  Erin,"  whose  natm-al  genius  and  tho 
events  of  its  history  were  equally  symbolic  of  tho  poetry 
and  the  heroism  of  tho  nations  of  the  north,  would  always 
find  in  France  under  the  republic  a  generous  response  to 
all  its  friendly  sentiments.   But  as  regarded  intervention, 
tho  provisional  government  gave  tho  same  answer  that 
they  had  given  to  Germany,  to  Belgium,  and  to  Italy. 
"  Where  there  is  a  difference  of  lace — where  nations  are 
aKens  in  blood — inteivention  is  not  allowable.   We  belong 
to  no  party  in  Ii-eland  or  elsewhere  except  to  that  which 
contends  for  justice,  for  liberty,  and  for  the  happiness  of 
the  Irish  people.  We  are  at  peace,"  continued  Lamartine, 
"and  we  are  desirous  of  remaining  on  good  terms  of 
equality,  not  with  this  or  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  but 
with  Great  Britain  entire.     Wo  believe  this  peace  to  be 
useful  and  honourable,  not  only  to  Great  Britain  and  to 
the  French  Republic,  but  to  the  human  race.     We  will 
not  commit  an  act,  we  will  not  utter  a  word,  we  vrill  not 
breathe  an  insinuation,  at  variance  with  pi-inciples  of  the 
reciprocal  inviolability  of  nations  which  we  have  pro- 
claimed, and  of  which  the  continent  of  Eui-ope  is  ali-eady 
gathering-  the  fruits.     The  fallen  monarchy  had  treaties 
and  dijilomatists.      Our  diplomatists  arc  nations — our 
treaties  are  sj-mpathies."     The  sjTupathies  felt  for  the 
Irish  revolutionists,  however,  were  barren.     Neverthe- 
less, the  deputation  who  were  complimented  as  "  aliens 
in    blood"    shotited    "  Vive    la   rq'ubliquc,"     "  Vive  De 
Lamartine,"  who   had  just  declared  that  the  French 
would  bo  insane  were  they  ojienly  to  exchange  such 
sympathy  for   "unmeaning  and   partial   alliauce  witli 
even  the  most  legitimate  jiarties  in  the  countries  that 
siu'rounded  them." 

Ml'.  Smith  O'Brien  returned  to  London,  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  sjioko  on  tho  Cro-mi  and 
Government  Secui'ities  Bill,  the  design  of  which  was  to 
facilitate  prosecutions  for  political  oileuces.  He  spoke 
openly  of  the  military  strength  of  the  Eepublican  party 
in  Leland,  and  the  probable  issue  of  an  ai^peal  to  arms. 
But  his  address  produced  a  scene  of  indescribable  com- 
motion and  violence,  and  he,  was  overwhelmed  in  a 
torrent  of  jeers,  groans,  and  hisses,  while  Sir  George 
Grey,  La  replying  to  him,  was  cheered  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm. 

In  the  meantime  the  preparations  for  civil  war  went 
on  steadily  on  both  sides  in  Dublin,  neither  party  ven- 
turing to  interfere  with  the  other.  Lest  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  be  able  to  subdue  the  rebeUion  -svith 
10,000  troops  in  all  the  strong  points  of  the  city,  and 
artillery  commanding  all  the  great  thoroughfares,  with 
loopholes  for  sharpshooters  in  every  public  building,  an 
association  was  formed,  to  pro-ride  loyal  citizens  -nithaims, 
and  combiue  them  in  self-defence.  The  committee  of  this 
body  ordered  six  hundi-ed  stand  of  arms  fi'om  the  manu- 
factui-er,  and  also  some  thousands  of  knots  of  blue  ribbon 
to  be  worn  by  the  loyal  on  the  night  of  tho  barricades.    It 
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was  iutimatccl  that  the  Government  would  pay  for  those 
things,  but  as  it  did  not,  an  action  for  the  cost  of  the 
nmskets  was  brought  against  a  gentleman  who  went  to 
inspect  them.  Circulars  were  sent  round  to  the  principal 
inhabitants,  with  directions  as  to  the  best  means  of 
defending  their-  houses  when  attacked  by  the  insui-gents. 
There  were  instances  in  which  the  lower  parts  of  houses 
were  furnished  with  ball-proof  shutters,  and  a  month's 
provisions  of  salted  meat  and  biscuits  actually  laid  in. 
The  Orangemen — regarded  with  so  much  coldness  by  the 
Government  in  quiet  times — wero  now  coru-tod ;  theii' 
leaders  were  confidentially  consulted  by  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant ;  their  addresses  were  gratefully  acknowledged ; 
they  were  supplied  with  muskets  ;  and  the  certificate  of 
the  master  of  an  Orange  lodge  was  recognised  by  the 
police  authorities  as  a  passport  for  the  importation  of 
aims. 

A  ludicrous  episode  in  this  rebellious  movement  oo- 
cuiTed  on  the  29th  of  April,  in  the  city  of  Limerick. 
The  Sarsfield  Club  in  that  place  invited  Messrs.  Smith 
O'Brien,  Mitchell,  and  Meagher  to  a  public  soiree.  The 
followers  of  O'Connell,  known  as  the  Old  Leland  piarty, 
being  very  indignant  at  the  treatment  O'Connell  had 
received  from  the  Young  Ii'eland  leaders,  resolved  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  punishiag  the  men  who  had 
broken  the  heart  of  the  "Liberator."  They  began  by 
burning  John  Mitchell  in  effigy,  and,  placing  the  flamuig 
figure  against  the  window  where  the  soiivc  was  held,  they 
set  iii-e  to  the  building.  As  the  company  rushed  out 
they  were  attacked  by  the  mob.  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien, 
then  member  for  the  county  of  Limerick,  was  roughly 
handled.  He  was  struck  with  a  stone  in  the  face,  with 
another  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and  was  besides  severely 
hui-t  by  a  blow  on  the  side.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  pro- 
tection of  some  fi-iends  that  gathered  round  him,  he 
would  probably  have  been  killed. 

At  length,  after  this  mischievous  delay,  the  Government 
ventured  to  lay  hands  upon  the  disseminators  of  sedition 
and  the  organisers  of  rebellion.  On  the  13th  of  May, 
John  Mitchell  was  aiTested,  and  committed  to  Newgate. 
While  there,  ho  wrote  letters,  which  wore  published,  in 
one  of  which  ho  said,  "As  I  sit  hero  .and  write  in  my 
lonely  cell,  I  hear  just  dj-ing  away  the  measured  tramp 
of  10,000  marching  men — my  gallant  confederates — 
unaiTQod  and  silent,  but  with  hearts  like  bended  bows, 
awaiting  till  tho  timo  comes.  Thoy  marched  past  my 
prison  windows  to  lot  mo  know  that  there  are  10,000 
fighting  men  in  Dublin — felons  in  heart  and  soul.  I 
thank  God  for  it.  The  gamo  is  afoot  at  last.  Tho  liberty 
of  Ireland  may  come  sooner  or  later,  by  peaceful 
negotiation  or  bloody  conflict ;  but  it  is  sure,  and 
wherever  between  tho  poles  I  may  chance  to  be,  I  will 
hear  tho  crash  of  tlio  downfall  of  tho  thrico  accursed 
British  empire."  On  tho  1  jth  of  May  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien, 
who  had  been  previously  arrested  and  was  out  on  bail, 
was  brought  to  trial  in  tho  Queen's  Bench,  and  arraigned 
on  ex  officio  iiifonriation  as  being  a  wicked,  seditious, 
and  turbulent  person,  and  having  delivered  a  speech  for 
the  purposo  of  exciting  hatred  and  contempt  against  tho 
Quaen  in  Ireland,  and  inducing  tho  people  to  rise  in 


rebellion.  He  was  defended  by  Mr.  Butt,  a  Conser- 
vative baiTister,  who  spoke  of  the  ancient  lineage  and 
estimable  character  of  the  prisoner,  concluding  thus  : — 
"  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  all  cannot  be  right  in  a, 
country  in  which  such  a  man  as  WiUiam  Smith  O'Brien 
is  guilty,  if  guilty  you  pronounce  him,  of  sedition.'' 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  sentence  tho  majority  of  the- 
bar,  and  of  the  people  in  coru-t,  rose  from  their  seats- 
and  loudly  cheered,  the  ladies  in  the  galleries  waving 
their  handkerchiefs.  The  jui-y  were  locked  up  all  night 
without  refreshments,  but  they  could  not  agree.  Tho 
next  day  Meagher  was  tried,  with  a  similar  result,  and 
was  hailed  by  a  cheering  multitude  outside,  whom  he 
addi-essed  from  a  -window  in  the  Nation  office.  Mitchell,, 
however,  was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to- 
transportation  for  fourteen  yeai's ;  he  was  immediately 
conveyed  in  the  police  prison  van  to  a  small  steamer 
which  waited  in  tho  b.ay,  and  then  to  a  man-of-war 
which  conveyed  him  to  Bermuda.  The  10,000  marching 
men,  who  threatened  never  to  allow  him  to  be  taken 
oiit  of  the  country,  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  In  their 
speeches  and  resolutions  they  wero  terrible,  but  when 
real  danger  appeared  they  were  in-visible. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  July  that  Lord  Claren- 
don obtained  the  extraordinary  powers  which  he  de- 
manded for  putting  down  rebellion.  These  wero  con- 
voyed in  an  act  to  empower  the  Lord-Licntenant  to 
apprehend  and  detain  till  the  1st  day  of  March,  1849, 
such  persons  as  he  should  "suspect"  of  conspii-ing  against 
Her  Majesty's  person  or  Government.  On  the  27th  of 
July  a  despatch  from  Dublin  appeared  in  the  late 
editions  of  some  of  the  London  morning  papers,  stating 
that  the  railway  station  at  Thurles  had  been  burned ; 
that  for  several  miles  along  tho  lino  the  rails  had  been 
torn  up  ;  that  dreadful  fighting  had  been  going  on  in 
Clonmel ;  that  the  people  were  armed  in  masses ;  that 
tho  troops  wero  overpowered ;  that  some  refused  to  act ; 
that  the  insui'rootion  had  also  broken  out  in  Kilkeniiy, 
Waterford,  and  Cork,  and  all  thi-ough  the  South.  This 
was  all  pure  invention.  No  such  events  had  occurred. 
In  order  to  avoid  arrests  the  leaders  all  fled  from  Dublin, 
and  the  clubs  wero  completely  dispersed.  Mr.  Smith 
O'Biien  started  on  the  22nd  by  tho  night  mail  for  Wex- 
ford. From  Enniscorthy  ho  crossed  the  mountains  to  the 
County  Carlow;  at  Graigamanagh  he  visited  the  parish 
priest,  who  offered  liim  no  encouragement,  but  gave  him 
clearly  to  understand  that,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  priests, 
those  who  attempted  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  the  county 
wore  insane.  Ho  passed  on  to  tho  to-mis  of  Carlow  and 
Kilkenny,  where  ho  harangued  tho  people  and  called 
upon  them  to  rise.  Ho  arrived  at  Carrick-on-Suir  on 
Uio  2-lth,  and  Ihcnco  to  Cashcl,  whoro  ho  left  his  port- 
manteau, which  contained  a  letter  fi'om  Mr.  Gav.an 
Duffy,  telling  him  that  ho  would  be  tho  head  of  tho 
movement ;  that  ho  would  bo  loyally  obeyed  ;  that 
under  him  the  revolution  would  bo  conducted  with  order 
and  clemency ;  that  without  him  it  would  bo  a  bloody 
chaos  j  that  he  had  got  Lafayette's  placo,  and  had  fallen 
into  Lafayette's  error  of  not  using  it  to  all  its  extent 
and  in  all  its  resources.    Ho  was  advised  to  strike  out 
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a  definite  coui-se  for  tlie  revolution,  and  to  follow  it  up. 
Leaders  had  been  arrested — namely,  Duffy,  Martin, 
"U'Uliams,  O'Doherty,  MeagLer,  and  Doheny.  The  act, 
wMcb.  received  tlio  royal  assent  on  the  29  th  of  July,  was 
conveyed  by  express  to  Dublin,  and  immediately  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  conspii-acy,  which  should  have  been  done  six 
months  before.  In  ptu-suance  of  this  proclamation,  the 
principal  cities  were  occupied  by  the  militarj-.  Cannon 
vrere  planted  at  the  ends  of  the  streets,  and  all  but  those 
who  had  certificates  of  loyalty  were  deprived  of  their 
arms.  The  police  entered  the  offices  of  the  Nation  and 
Felon,  seized  all  the  copies  of  those  papers,  and  scattered 
the  types.  Twelve  counties  were  pi-oclaimed,  and  a 
number  of  young  men  arrested  having  commissions  and 
uniforms  for  the  "  Irish  army  of  Liberation." 

A  Privy  Council  was  held  at  Dublin  Castle,  at  which 
it  was  determined  to  offer  rewards  for  the  arrest  of  the 
principal  conspirators — £500  for  William  Smith  O'Brien, 
and  £300  each  for  Meagher,  Dillou,  and  Doherty.  The 
offence  charged  was,  having  taken  up  arms  against  Her 
Majesty.  Personal  sketches,  not  very  flattering,  were 
published  in  the  Hue  and  Cry.  Numerous  arrests  were 
made  daily  of  persons  known  to  have  been  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  pikes,  and  otherwise  implicated  in 
the  rebellion.  The  rewards  offered  soon  brought  mat- 
ters to  a  crisis.  As  soon  as  the  proclamations  were 
posted  up,  Sub-Inspector  Trant  proceeded  from  Callan, 
in  the  County  Kilkenny,  with  a  body  of  between  fifty 
and  sixty  of  the  constabulary,  in  the  hope  of  capturing 
some  of  the  proclaimed  rebels.  Arrived  on  Boulagh 
Common,  near  BalUngarry,  on  the  borders  of  Tipperary 
and  Kilkenny,  they  took  ijossession  of  a  slated  farm- 
house, belonging  to  a  widow  named  Cormaok.  Tliis 
house  they  hastily  fortified,  by  piUng  tables,  beds,  and 
other  articles  agaiast  the  doors  and  windows.  The 
insurrection  actually  commenced  at  a  place  called  Mul- 
linahone,  where,  at  the  ringing  of  the  chapel  bell,  large 
numbers  of  the  peasantry  assembled  in  arms,  and  hailed 
Smith  O'Brien  as  their  general.  lie  was  ai-mod  with  a 
short  pike  and  several  pistols,  which  he  had  fastened  to  a 
belt.  On  the  2Gth  of  July  ho  went  to  the  police  barrack, 
where  there  were  but  six  men,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade them  to  join  him,  promising  better  pay  and  pro- 
motion under  the  republic,  and  tolling  them  that  they 
would  resist  at  their  peril.  They  refused.  He  then 
demanded  their  arms,  but  thoy  answered  that  they  would 
die  rather  than  surrender  them.  He  gave  them  an  houi' 
to  consider,  but  departed  without  carrj-ing  his  threat 
into  execution.  On  the  29th  Mi-.  Smith  O'Brien  ap- 
peared on  Boulagh  Common  with  increased  forces,  who 
aurroundod  the  houso  in  which  the  constabulary  wero 
shut  up.  Ho  wont  into  the  cabbage  garden  to  speak  to 
the  police  at  an  open  window.  Ho  addressed  one  of  the 
men,  and  earnestly  pressed  them  to  surrender  and  give 
up  thcii-  ai-ms.  The  constable  said  ho  would  call  Mr. 
Trant.  That  gentleman  immediately  hastened  to  the 
spot ;  but  the  rebel  chief  had  taken  his  departure.  Ho 
mounted  a  horse  which  had  been  taken  from  a  policeman 
in  coloured  clothes,  and  rode  about  amongst  his  troops 


in  a  general's  uniform.  Apprehending  an  attack,  Mr. 
Trant  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  fire,  when  a  battle 
commenced,  which  speedily  terminated  with  the  defeat 
of  the  rebels,  of  whom  two  wore  killed  and  several 
wounded.  Two  shots  wore  aimed  at  Smith  O'Bnen 
without  effect;  but  one  of  them  hit  a  rebel  who  was 
standing  by  his  side  brandishing  a  pike.  He  was  killed 
on  the  spot.  Another  jiarty  of  police,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Mr.  Cox,  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  French,  the 
stipendiary  magistrate,  came  up  at  the  instant,  and  fiiod 
on  the  rebels,  after  which  they  fled  in  the  greatest  dis- 
order. Eighteen  were  killed  and  a  large  number  wounded. 
The  police  suffered  no  loss  whatever.  A  large  detach- 
ment of  the  83rd  Eegimont  and  about  100  of  the  con- 
stabulary, with  Inspector  Blake,  hastened  to  the  defence 
of  the  besieged  party ;  but  when  they  arrived  the  danger 
was  over,  and  the  police  returned  to  Callan.  That  even- 
ing twenty  signal  fires  blazed  on  the  mountain  of  Slieve- 
na-mon.  Next  day,  being  Sunday,  the  miUtaiy  did  not 
attend  public  worship,  and  were  everywhere  kept  on  the 
alert.  The  greatest  excitement  appeared  amongst  the 
poasanti'y  at  the  Eoman  Catholic  chapels,  who  were  in 
hourly  expectation  of  being  called  upon  to  act,  the  most 
anxious  solicitude  being  painted  upon  the  countenances 
of  the  women.  There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  temper  of 
the  population,  that  had  the  priests  given  the  word  there 
would  have  been  a  general  rising.  But  they  almost 
universally  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  leaders  as  in- 
sane, and  as  certain  to  involve  them  and  all  who  joined 
them  in  desti-uction.  In  the  m.eantime,  General  Mao- 
donald,  at  the  head  of  his  "  flying  column,"  consisting 
of  1,700  men,  pursued  the  insurgents,  while  troops  and 
artillery  wore  poured  into  Clonmel,  Kilkenny,  and 
Thurlcs.  Near  the  latter  place  General  Macdonald  en- 
camped on  the  domain  of  Turtulla,  the  scat  of  Mr. 
Maher,  M.P.  The  butchers  of  Thurles  refused  to  supply 
the  men  with  meat,  and  consequently  provisions  had  to 
be  brought  fi-om  the  commissariat  stores  at  Limerick, 
and  large  quantities  of  biscuits  from  Dublin,  the  people 
having  broken  into  the  houso  of  tlio  baker  who  supplied 
them  with  bread  at  Thurles  and  destroyed  his  furniture. 
After  the  flight  from  Ballingarr}',  and  the  desertion  of 
his  followers.  Smith  O'Brien  abandoned  the  cause  in 
despair,  and  concealed  himself  for  several  days  among 
the  poasantrj'  in  a  miserable  state  of  mind.  Ho  had 
none  of  the  qualities  of  a  rebel  chief;  and  he  had  not  at 
all  calculated  the  exigencies  of  the  position  that  he  had 
so  rashly  and  criminally  assumed,  involving  the  necessity 
of  wholesale  plunder  and  sanguinary  civil  strife,  from 
which  liis  nature  shrank.  Besides,  lie  soon  found  that 
the  people  would  not  trust  a  Protestant  loader,  and  that 
there  was,  after  all,  no  magic  in  the  name  of  O'Brien  for 
a  Eoman  Catholic  community.  But  to  the  honour  of  the 
peasantry  it  should  be  spoken,  that  though  many  of  them 
wero  then  on  the  vergo  of  staiTation,  not  one  of  them 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  large  rewards  to  betray  him 
or  his  fugitive  colleagues,  and  several  of  them  ran  the 
risk  of  transportation  by  giving  them  shelter.  Undei- 
those  circumstances,  on  the  5th  of  August,  Mr.  O'Brien 
walked  fi-om  his  hiding-placo  in  the  Keeper  Mountaini 
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into  Thm'les,  -wliore  lie  aiTived  about  oiglit  o'clock  iu  tke 
evening.  Ho  went  immediately  to  the  railway  station 
to  procure  a  ticket  for  Limerick.  There  -n-oro  sovontoen 
constables  on  the  platform  in  coloured  clotlics  who  did 
not  know  him ;  but  a  railway  guard,  named  Hulme,  an 
Englishman,  recognised  him,  and  tapping  him  on  tho 
shoulder,  ho  presented  a  pistol  at  him,  and  said,  "  You 
arc  tho  Queen's  prisoner."  A  strong  escort  of  pohce  was 
immediately  procured,  and  the  prisoner  was  conveyed  in 
a  special  train  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  lodged  in  Kil- 
niaiuhani  Gaol.  Messrs.  Meagher,  M.  R.  Lane,  and  P.  J. 
O'Donoghue  were  also  arrested  in  the  samo  neighbour- 
hood, and  lodged  in  the  same  gaol. 

Thus  ended  the  rebellion  of  1848,  which  had  so  long 
kept  tho  country  in  a  state  of  alarm.  It  is  ti'ue  that 
some  of  the  leaders  headed  small  bodies  of  insurgents  in 
tho  county  of  Waterford,  and  attacked  several  poUce 
baracks,  but  in  none  of  the  affrays  were  the  insui-gents 
successful.  The  police,  who  were  not  more  than  one  to 
fifty  of  the  rebels,  routed  them  in  every  instance 
without  any  loss  of  life  on  their  part.  Tho  con- 
stabulary were  then  10,000  strong  in  Ireland,  and 
upon  their  desertion  to  his  ranks  Smith  O'Brien 
confidently  counted;  but  though  the  majority  of  the 
force  were  Roman  Catholics,  they  woro  loyal  to  a 
man.  Dillon  and  0' Gorman  had  escaped  to  Franco, 
but  Terence  M'Manus,  a  fine  young  man,  who  had 
given  up  a  prosperous  business  as  a  broker  in  Liverpool 
to  become  an  officer  in  the  "  Ai-my  of  Liberation,"  was 
arrested  in  an  American  vessel  proceeding  from  Cork  to 
the  United  States.  A  special  commission  for  the  trial 
of  the  prisoners  was  opened  on  the  21st  of  September, 
at  Clonmel,  high  treason  having  been  committed  in 
the  County  Tipperary.  The  prisoners  were  brought 
down  by  special  train  from  Dublin,  and  woro  treated 
with  the  greatest  possible  consideration.  They  were 
allowed  five  clear  days  to  prepare  for  their  defence,  and 
to  each  of  them  the  coui-t  assigned  a  solicitor  and  two 
counsel.  Tho  judges  were  the  two  chiefs,  Blackburne 
and  Dohorty,  with  Mr.  Justice  Moore.  The  Coiu-t- 
house  was  crowded  to  excess,  many  strangers  being 
present  from  various  parts  of  tho  country  and  from 
England.  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  who  was  dressed  in  black, 
and  appeared  in  perfect  health  and  cheerful  spirits,  was 
cordially  greeted  by  his  friends,  among  whom  were  his 
two  brothers,  Sir-  Lucius  O'Brien,  Bart.,  and  tho  Rev. 
Mr.  O'Brien.  He  was  defended  by  Mr.  Whiteside  and 
Sir  Colman  O'Lochlin,  Bart.  The  trial  of  the  chief 
prisoner  lasted  nine  days.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty,  but  unanimously  and  strongly  prayed  that  his 
life  might  be  spared.  It  was  generally  understood  that 
this  recommendation  would  be  acted  upon,  especially  as 
the  insm-gents  had  killed  none  of  the  Queen's  subjects, 
and  their  leader  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade 
tliem  from  the  perpetration  of  crime.  M'Manus  and 
Meagher  were  next  tried,  and  also  found  guilty,  with  a 
similar  recommendation  to  mercy.  When  they  were 
asked  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed  upon 
them.  Smith  O'Brien  answered  that  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  having  performed  his 


duty  to  his  countiy,  and  that  ho  had  done  only  what,  in 
his  opinion,  it  was  tho  duty  of  every  Irishman  to  havo 
done.  "And  now,"  ho  said,  "I  am  prepared  to  abido 
tho  consequence  of  having  performed  my  duty  to  my 
native  land.  Proceed  with  your  sentence."  Meagher 
said  that  the  sentence  would  be  remembered  by  his 
countiymen  as  the  solemn  attestation  of  his  rectitude 
and  truth.  With  his  oountiy  ho  left  his  memory,  his 
sentiments,  his  acts,  proudly  feeling  that  they  retiuircd 
no  vindication  from  him.  "  On  this  spot,"  he  said, 
' '  where  tho  shadows  of  death  surround  mo,  and  from 
which  I  see  m.y  early  grave,  in  an  unoonsecrated  soil,  is 
ready  to  receive  me — even  here  the  hope  which  beckoned 
me  on  to  embark  on  the  perilous  sea  upon  which  I 
havo  been  wrecked,  still  consoles,  animates,  enraptui'es 
me.  I  do  not  despair  of  my  old  country ;  I  do  not 
despair  of  ]*er  peace,  her  liberty,  her  gloiy.  To  lift 
up  this  isle,  to  make  her  a  benefactor  to  humanity, 
instead  of  being  what  she  is — the  meanest  beggar  in 
the  world — to  restore  her  ancient  constitution  and  her 
native  powers— this  has  been  my  ambition  and  this  has 
been  my  crime.  Judged  thus,  the  treason  of  which  I 
have  been  convicted  loses  all  guilt,  has  been  sanctified 
as  a  duty,  and  will  be  ennobled  as  a  sacrifice.  To  my 
country  I  offer  the  only  sacrifice  I  can  now  give — -the 
life  of  a  young  heart,  and  with  it  the  hopes,  the  honoiu-s, 
the  endearments  of  a  happy  and  honourable  home.  I 
reverence  then,  my  lords,  the  sentence  that  the  law 
directs,  and  I  shall  be  prepared  to  hear  it,  and  I  trust, 
to  meet  its  execution,  and  to  appear  with  a  light  heart 
before  a  higher  tribunal."  M'Manus  said : — "  Standing 
in  this  dock,  and  about  to  ascend  the  scaffold,  it  may  be 
to-morrow,  I  wish  to  put  this  on  record,  that  in  no  part 
of  my  proceedings  have  I  been  actuated  by  animosity 
against  Englishmen,  among  whom  I  have  spent  some 
of  the  happiest  and  most  prosperous  days  of  my 
life.  .  In  nothing  I  have  done  have  I  been  influenced 
by  enmity  to  Englishmen  individually,  whatever  I  may 
havo  felt  of  the  injustice  of  English  rule  in  this  island. 
It  is  not  for  having  loved  England  less,  but  for  having 
loved  Ireland  more,  that  I  now  stand  before  you." 

This  no  doubt  would  have  been  very  noble  language 
if  there  had  been  a  certainty  or  even  a  likelihood  that  the 
sentence  of  death  would  bo  executed,  and  that  the  con- 
victs would  be  "  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,"  in  the 
barbarous  manner  of  past  times ;  but  as  no  one  expected 
this,  there  was  perhaps  a  touch  of  tho  melo-dramatic 
in  the  tone  of  defiance  adopted  by  the  prisoners.  The 
Government  acted  towards  them  with  the  greatest  for- 
bearance and  humanity.  They  brought  a  writ  of  error, 
before  the  House  of  Lords  on  account  of  objections  to 
the  jury  panel ;  but  the  sentence  of  tho  Court  was  con- 
firmed. The  sentence  of  death  was  commuted  to  trans- 
portation for  life ;  but  they  protested  against  this,  and 
insisted  on  their  legal  right  to  be  either  hanged  or  set 
free,  in  consequence  of  which  an  act  was  passed  quickly 
through  Parliament  to  remove  all  doubt  about  the 
right  of  the  Crown  to  commute  the  sentence.  The  con- 
■victs  were  sent  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  they 
were    allowed    to   go   about  freely,    on    theu-    parole- 
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Meaglier  and  M'Manus  ultimately  escaped  to  America, 
and  Smith  O'Brien  a-fter  some  years  obtained  a  free 
pardon,  and  Mras  permitted  to  return  homo  to  Ms 
famil}',  but  mtkout  feeling  the  least  gratitude  to 
the  GoTernment,  or  losing  the  conviction  that  he  had 
only  done  his  duty  to  his  countr}'.  Mr.  Gavan  Duffy 
"sras  tried  for  high  treason  in  Dublin,  in  February,  1S49  : 
the  jury  disagreed,  and  were  discharged.  He  was  again 
tried  in  April  foUo-sving,  when  the  same  thing  occurred, 
and  Mr.  Duffy  g.are  security  to  appear  again,  i£  reqiured, 
himself,  in  £1,000.  Thus  ended  the  State  prosecutions 
connected  mth  the  last  attempt  made  by  the  Irish  to 
overthrow  the  dominion  of  England  in  that  counti'y. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  difficulties  of  Ire- 
land would  have  passed  away  with  the  jiaroxysm  of  the 
ciisis  through  which  that  nation  had  been  working  into 
a  better  state  of  existence.  The  social  OTils  of  that 
coiiutiy  were  too  deep-rooted  and  too  cxtensire  to  be  got 
rid  of  suddenly.  The  political  distui'bancos  above 
recorded,  coming  immodiatelj'  after  the  famine,  tended 
to  retard  the  process  of  recovery.  Another  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  caused  severe  distress  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  while  in  the  poorer  districts  the  pressure 
upon  the  rates  had  a  crashing  effect  upon  the  owners  of 
land,  which  was,  perhaps,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
heavily  encumbered.  This  led  to  the  passing  of  a 
Eieasure  for  the  establishment  of  a  "  rate  in  aid, "in  the 
session  of  1849,  by  which  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
poor  was  more  equally  divided,  and  a  portion  of  it 
placed  upon  tho  shoulders  most  able  to  bear  it.  In 
anticipation  of  this  rate.  Sir  Charles  Wood  proposed  an 
advance  of  £100,000  to  meet  tho  existing  pressure.  Tho 
proposed  "rate  in  aid "  was  sixpence  in  the  pound, 
to  be  levied  in  every  union  in  Ireland,  towards  a 
general  fund  for  the  relief  of  tho  poor,  and  this  was 
connected  with  a  provision  that  tho  maximum,  rate 
should  not  exceed  five  shillings  in  the  pound  in  any 
electoral  division.  The  proposition  of  the  Government, 
with  tho  exception  of  tho  maximum  rate  clause,  was 
agreed  to  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  various 
amendments.  In  tho  Houso  of  Lords  tho  bill  was 
carried  with  difficulty,  after  much  discussion  and  the 
moving  of  various  amendments. 

But  at  length  tho  Legislature  adopted  a  measure  which 
went  to  the  root  of  ono  of  the  greatest  evils  that  had 
afflicted  Ireland.  This  was  a  bill  for  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  cncumbei'od  estates,  which  was  passed  into 
law,  and  is  generally  known  as  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act.  It  was  introduced  by  tho  Solicitor-General,  Sir 
Samuel  Eomilly,  on  the  2Gth  of  April.  Nothing  could 
bs  more  unsatisfactory  than  tho  state  of  landed  i)ro- 
porty  in  that  countrj-.  Many  of  tho  estates  had  been 
in  Chancery  for  a  long  scries  of  years,  under  tho 
management  of  receivers,  and  iioriodically  let  at  rack- 
rents.  Mar.y  others  which  were  not  in  Chancery  wore 
80  heavily  mortgaged  that  the  owners  wore  merely 
iiOTninal.  Others  again  were  so  tied  up  by  family 
BottlomciitH,  or  hold  by  such  defoctivo  titles,  that  they 
could  not  bo  transfeiTcd.  Consequently,  a  great  por- 
tion of  tho  landed  property  of  tho  countrj'  was  in  such 


a  condition  that  capital  could  not  be  invested  in  it, 
or  expended  on  it.  The  course  of  proceeding  in  Chan- 
cery was  so  slow,  so  expensive,  so  ruinous,  and  the 
coui't  was  so  apparently  incapable  of  reform,  that 
nothing  could  be  expected  from  that  quarter.  The 
Government,  therefore,  proposed  to  establish  a  com- 
mission, invested  with  all  the  powers  of  that  court, 
and  capable  of  exercising  those  powers  in  a  sum 
mary  manner,  without  delay  and  without  expense, 
so  that  an  encumbered  estate  could  be  at  once  sold, 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  and  a  parliamentary  title 
given,  which  should  be  good  against  all  the  world.  This 
important  measm-e  met  with  general  ajjproval  in  both 
houses.  Indeed  it  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  all 
classes  of  the  community,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion 
of  the  Irish  landed  gentry.  There  were  three  commis- 
sioners appointed,  lawyers  of  eminence  and  experience 
in  connection  with  land.  By  a  subsequent  enactment 
in  1858,  it  was  regulated  as  a  permanent  institution, 
under  the  title  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court ;  the  three 
commissioners  were  styled  judges,  ranking  with  tho 
judges  of  the  Law  Courts.  The  number  of  petitions 
or  apphcations  for  sale  mado  to  this  court  from 
the  17th  of  October,  1849,  to  the  1st  of  August, 
1850,  was  1,085,  and  of  this  number  those  by  owners 
amounted  to  177 — nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  The 
rental  of  the  estates  thus  sought  to  bo  sold  by  tho 
nominal  projnietors,  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  their 
burdens,  was  £195,000  per  annum,  and  tho  encum- 
brances affecting  them  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£3,2G0,000.  The  rental  of  the  estates  included  in  1,085 
applications,  mado  by  others  not  owners,  amounted  to 
£055,470  iier  annum,  and  the  debt  upon  those  amounted 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  £12,400,348.  One  of  the 
estates  brought  before  the  court  had  boon  in  Chancery 
for  seventy  years,  the  original  bill  having  been  filed  by 
Lord  Mansfield  in  1781.  The  estates  wore  broken  up 
into  parcels  for  the  convenience  of  iiurchasers,  many  of 
whom  were  the  occupying  tenants,  and  tho  great  majority 
were  Irishmen.  Generally  the  projierties  brought  their 
full  value,  estimated  by  the  poor-law  valuation,  not  by 
the  rack  rents  which  wore  set  down  in  the  agents'  books, 
but  never  recovered.  Tho  amount  of  cajiital  that  lay 
dormant  in  Ireland,  waiting  for  investment  in  land, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  m  nine  j-ears — fi'om 
1849  to  1858 — tho  sum  of  twenty-two  millions  stcrlingwas 
paid  for  2,380  estates.  Tho  court  has  been  steadily  pur- 
suing its  work  ever  since,  though  not  with  so  much 
rapidity  as  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence.  One  of 
its  efforts  has  been  to  urge  on  tho  work  of  emigration, 
by  the  eviction  of  tenants  witliout  tho  means  of  paying 
their  rents.  Men  of  capital  looked  for  a  fair  per-centago 
for  their  investments.  Many  of  them  wore  merchants 
and  solicitors,  without  any  of  the  attachments  that  sub- 
sisted between  the  old  race  of  landlords  and  their  tenants, 
and  they  naturally  dealt  with  land  as  they  did  with 
otlier  matters — in  a  commercial  spirit. 

The  Encumborod  Estates  Act  may  bo  regarded  as  tho 
turning-point  in  tho  destiny  of  Ireland,  marking  tho 
introduction  of  a  new  era.     In  tho  royal  speecli  at  the 
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close  of  the  session,  the  Queen  expressed  a  fervent  hope 
that  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events  -wovli  favour  the 
operation  of  those  laws,  and  grant  to  her  Ii-ish  people  as 
the  reward  of  the  patience  and  resignation  with  which 
they  had  bomo  their  protracted  sull'oriiigs,  the  blessings 
of  an  abundant  harvest  and  internal  peace.  And  soon 
after  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  Her  Majesty  resolved 
to  realise  the  beautiful  prediction  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 
and  pay  her  first  visit  to  her  Irish  subjects.  At  Cowes 
a  royal  squadron  was  in  readiness  to  convey  the  Yic- 
toria  and  Albert  across  the  Channel.  It  consisted  of 
the  Stromboli,  SphjTix,  Black  Eagle,  and  Vivid,  all 
steamers.  They  arrived  at  Cove  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Thui-.sday  night.  The  Queen  was  accompanied  by  Prince 
Albert,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Prince  Alfred,  the  Princess 
Eoyal,  and  the  Princess  Alice.  The  royal  yacht  anchored 
alongside  the  Ganges,  her  amval  being  announced 
by  the  booming  of  artillery,  which  was  the  signal  for 
the  lighting  of  bonfires  upon  the  hiUs  around  the  pic- 
turesque town  of  Cove.  In  the  morning  a  deputation 
went  on  board,  consisting  of  the  Marquis  of  Thomond, 
head  of  the  house  of  O'Brien ;  the  Earl  of  Bandon,  and 
several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county  ;  with 
the  Mayor  of  Cork,  and  Mr.  Fagan,  M.P.  for  that  city. 
They  were  introduced  to  Her  Majesty  by  Sir-  George 
Gre)%  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  attendance  during  the 
visit.  Ai-rangemcuts  were  then  made  for  the  landing, 
and  about  three  o'clock  the  Queen  first  set  foot  upon  Irish 
ground,  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of 
loyalty  from  the  multitudes  assembled  to  bid  thoii- 
Sovereign  welcome,  mingling  their  cheers  with  the  roar 
of  cannon,  -which  reverberated  from  the  hiUs  around. 
A  pavilion  had  been  erected  for  Her  Majesty's  reception, 
and  over  it  floated  a  banner,  with  the  word  "  Cove"  em- 
blazoned upon  it.  The  Queen  had  consented,  at  the 
request  of  the  inhabitants,  to  change  the  name  of  the 
place,  and  caU  it  "  Queonstown,"  and  when  she  left  the 
pavilion  the  first  flag  was  pulled  down  and  another 
erected  in  its  stead,  with  the  new  name.  Thus  the  old 
name  of  "  Cove"  was  extinguished  by  the  Queen's  visit, 
just  as  the  old  name  of  "  Dunleary  "  had  been  extin- 
guished by  the  visit  of  George  IV. 

The  royal  pai-ty  then  proceeded  up  the  beautiful  river 
Lee,  to  the  city  of  Cork,  hailed  by  cheering  crowds  at 
every  point  along  the  banks  where  a  sight  of  the  Queen 
could  be  obtained.  All  the  population  of  the  capital  of 
Munster  seemed  to  have  tui-ned  out  to  do  homage  to 
their  Sovereign.  The  Mayor,  Mr.  Lyons,  presented  to 
her  the  keys  of  the  city  on  a  velvet  cushion.  He  then 
presented  an  addi'ess  from  the  corporation,  after  which 
Her  Majesty  presented  a  sword  to  the  Prince  Consort, 
who  laid  it  on  the  shoulder  of  the  kneeling  mayor, 
and  said,  "Pise,  Sii-  WUliam  Lyons."  A  procession 
was  quickly  formed.  The  Queen  and  the  Eoyal  Family 
occupied  carriages  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Lord 
Bandon.  The  procession  passed  under  several  beau- 
tiful ti-iumphal  arches,  erected  at  difierent  points.  The 
public  buildings  and  many  private  houses  were  adorned 
with  banners  of  every  hue,  evergreens,  and  aU  possible 
signs  of  rejoicing.      The  windows,  balconies,   and  all 


available  positions  were  crowded  by  the  citizens,  cheer- 
ing and  "waving  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  When 
this  ceremony  had  been  gone  through,  the  Queen 
returned  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  in  Queonstown 
Harbour.  At  night,  the  wholo  of  that  towa  was 
brilliantly  illuiriinatcd.  In  Cork,  also,  the  public 
buildings  and  the  principal  streets  were  lit  uj)  in 
honour-  of  Her  Majesty's  visit.  When  Her  Majesty 
fir.st  landed  it  was  noticed  as  a  happy  omen  that  "  the 
sun  shone  forth  -n-ith  sudden  and  unwonted  splendour." 
It  -was  a  fit  emblem  of  the  sunshine  of  i-oyalty  that 
seemed  to  produce  in  the  Celtic  population  of  Munster 
a  degree  of  loyal  excitement  amounting  to  ecstasy. 
Their  wild  shouts,  mingled  with  the  roar  of  cannon, 
and  the  ringing  of  joy-bells,  altogether  produced  an 
efiect  that  must  have  been  very  gratifying  to  its 
object,  and  Her  Majesty,  before  she  parted,  was  pleased 
to  say  to  Sir  Thomas  Deane  that  ' '  Nothing  coiild  be 
more  gratifying"  than  her  reception. 

About  ton  o'clock  on  Satiu-day  morning,  the  squadi'on 
weighed  anchor  for  Dublin  Bay.  They  passed  that 
night  in  Waterford  Harbour-,  and  arrived  at  Kingsto-wn 
Harbour  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day.  The 
harboiu-  is  composed  of  two  immense  arms  of  granite, 
i-unning  out  into  the  sea  for  about  a  mile,  and  narrow- 
ing to  the  entrance,  somewhat  in  the  foi-m  of  a  horse- 
shoe. The  harbour  to  the  left  is  devoted  to  commercial 
shipping  and  fishing  smacks.  Near  the  right  is  the 
landing  pier  for  the  Holj'head  and  Livei-pool  steamers, 
•n'hich  projects  like  a  tongue  into  the  sea,  upon  -which 
the  railway  runs,  so  that  the  express  train  comes  along- 
side the  mail  steamer.  This  is  called  Carlisle  Pier,  and 
has  been  constructed  since  the  Queen's  -visit.  The  arm 
to  the  right  of  the  harbour  is  a  fashionable  promenade, 
much  frequented,  especially  in  summer,  when  it  is 
crowded  by  respectable  people  tiU.  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening.  'WTien  Her  Majesty  arrived,  this  promenade 
-was  densely  covered  -with  people,  from  the  quay  at  the 
to-wn  to  the  light-house  at  the  end,  while  all  the  space 
on  the  rising  grounds  was  occupied  by  carriages  and 
eager  crowds.  The  jetty,  especially,  a  large  space  of 
ground  in  fi-ont  of  the  railway  station,  was  packed  as 
closely  as  human  beings  could  stand  together;  while  the 
tops  of  the  houses  commanding  a  view  of  the  scene  -were 
also  occupied.  When  the  Queen  appeared  on  deck,  there 
was  a  tremendous  bui-st  of  cheering,  which  was  renewed 
again  and  again,  especially  when  the  Victoria  and 
Albert,  amidst  salutes  from  yachts  and  steamers,  s-svung^ 
roimd  at  anchor,  head  to  -wind.  At  that  time  it  is  cal- 
culated that  there  must  have  been  40,000  people  present. 

Monday,  the  6th  of  August,  was  an  auspicious  day  for 
the  Irish  metropolis.  It  opened  -with  a  brilliant  sun, 
and  from  an  early  horn-  aU  the  pop-ulation  of  Dubliu 
seemed  astii-.  Trains  began  to  i-un  to  Kingsto-wn  as  early 
as  hf>,ir-past  six,  and  from  that  hour  till  noon  the  multi- 
tudes povu-ed  in  by  sea  and  land,  in  order  to  see  and 
welcome  their  Queen.  A  handsome  pavilion  had  been 
erected  on  the  jetty,  covering  the  passage  from  the 
landing-place  to  the  railway  station.  It  was  decorated 
on  the  inside  with  the  flags  of  all  ci-viUsed  nations.     On 
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the  'vrliole  'way  to  the  flight  of  steps  ascending  to  the 
railway  plationn,  was  a  dais  covered  with  erimson  car- 
peting, on  each  side  of  which  were  ranged  rare  and 
beautiful  i^lants  in  large  pots,  brought  from  the  botanical 
gai-dens.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  then  Lord-Lieutenant, 
Lady  Clarendon,  Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Sir  Edward  Blakeney,  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces,  the  Ai-chbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  the  chief  judges,  and  a  number  of 
peers  and  leading  genti-y,  arrived  early  to  welcome  the 
Sovereign,  the  last  being  neai-ly  all  in  uniform  as  lieu- 
tenants, or  deputv-lieutenants,  of  counties.  There 
.was  also  a  deputation  from  the  county  of  Dublin,  con- 
sisting of  the  High  Sheriff,  Mi'.  Ennis,  Lords  Charle- 
mont,  Brabazon,  Howth,  Monk,  Eoebuck,  and  others. 
The  Queen  landed  at  ten  o'clock.  The  excitement  and 
tumultuous  joy  at  that  moment  cannot  be  described. 
Her  Majesty  was  di'essod  in  a  very  simple  costume. 
She  wore  a  dress  of  brown  and  white  spotted  muslin,  a 
visite  of  pearl-coloured  silk  and  Limerick  lace,  and  a 
"white  crape  bonnet.  She  looked  youthful  and  animated, 
quite  radiant  with  smiles  and  happiness.  The  Prin- 
cesses wore  blue  satin  visites  over  plain  white  tunics. 
The  Prince  Consort  was  dressed  in  a  dark  frock  coat  with 
tli'ab  trowsers,  and  the  joj-ous  little  Princes  figured  in 
sailor  costume.  On  the  platform  of  the  railway  terminus, 
a  handsome  structui'e  adjoining  the  jetty,  the  Queen  was 
received  by  Mr.  George  Eoe,  Chairman  of  the  Dublin 
and  ICingstown  Eailway  Company.  The  Eoyal  party 
.^topped  to  admire  the  scene  from  that  commanding 
position,  and  certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any- 
where a  scene  more  beautiful  than  it  aj)peared  at  that 
moment,  the  whole  space  of  the  harbour  covered  with 
yachts,  steamers,  and  craft  of  all  sorts,  with  their 
coloiu'S  flpng ;  while  the  encircling  piers  were  black 
•with  human  beings,  and  the  jetty  and  all  the  elevated 
space  above  in  front  of  the  handsome  terraces,  pre- 
sented one  mass  of  u^jturned  faces,  all  looking  with 
intense  interest  at  the  central  objects  of  that  glorious 
scene — the  fau',  young  Queen,  the  graceful  Prince  Consort, 
and  their  lovely  children,  standing  upon  the  platfonn 
in  fi-ont  of  the  railway  terminus.  There  was  a  special 
train  in  waiting  to  convey  the  Queen  to  Dublin,  with  a 
state  carriage  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  train  stojiped  at 
Sandymount  Station,  where  the  procession  was  to  be 
formed.  In  addition  to  the  innumerable  carnages  wait- 
ing to  take  their  places,  there  was  a  cavalcade  of  the 
gentry  of  the  county  .and  a  countless  multitude  of  pedes- 
trians. The  procession  began  to  move  soon  after  ten 
o'clock,  passing  over  Ball's  Bridge  and  on  through 
Baggot  Street.  At  Baggot  Street  Bridge  the  city  gate 
■was  erected.  There  the  corporation  appeared  in  theLr 
robes,  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  Mi'.  Timothy  O'Brien,  who 
■was  aftei-wards  made  a  baronet,  presented  Her  Majesty 
■with  the  city  keys.  It  is  needless  to  stato  that  .ill  the 
■windows  of  tho  houses  were  filled  with  fail-  spectators, 
that  tlio  streets  wore  densely  crowded,  and  that  all  was 
enthusiasm,  exultation,  and  joy.  No  one  could  then 
imagine  that  one  year  before  there  had  been  in  that  city 
bands  of  rebels,  arming  themselves  against  tho  Queen's 


authority.  All  traces  of  rebellion,  disaffection,  discon- 
tent, and  misery  vanished  in  that  overwhelming  flood  of 
loyalty.  The  procession  moved  on  through  FitzwiUiam 
Square,  Merrion  Square,  Xassau  Street,  Westmoreland 
Street,  Sackvillo  Street,  Cavendish  Eow,  Eccles  Street, 
and  on  by  the  North  Circular  Eoad  to  the  Phoenix  Park, 
at  the  gate  of  which  the  procession  parted  company,  the 
royal  party  driving  rapidly  to  the  Viceregal  Lodge.  The 
procession  passed  under  several  magnificent  ti-iumphal 
arches,  from  one  of  which  a  dove  was  let  down  by  an 
invisible  cord  into  tho  Queen's  carriage,  and  taken 
graciously  into  her  hand. 

On  Monday  night  the  whole  city  was  brilUantly  illu- 
minated. Tho  excitement  of  the  multitude  had  time  to 
cool  next  day,  for  it  rained  incessantly  from  morning 
till  night.  But  the  rain  did  not  keep  the  Queen  in-doors. 
She  was  out  early  through  tho  city,  visiting  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  the  National  Model  Schools,  the  University, 
and  tho  Eoyal  Hospital  at  Kilmainham.  There  she 
cheered  tho  hearts  of  the  bravo  old  pensioners  by  say- 
ing, "I  am  glad  indeed  to  see  you  all  so  comfortable." 
The  illuminations  were  repeated  this  evening  with,  if 
possible,  increased  splendour,  and  the  streets  wore  filled 
with  people  in  every  direction,  all  behaving  in  tho  most 
orderly  manner.  Her  Majesty  held  a  hven  in  Dublin 
Castle  on  Wednesday,  which  was  attended  by  unpre- 
cedented numbers.  On  Thursday  she  ■witnessed  a  grand 
re'view  in  tho  Pha3nix  Park,  and  held  a  drawing-room  in 
her  palace  in  tho  evening.  On  Friday  the  Queen  and 
tho  Prince  paid  a  visit  to  "Ireland's  only  duke,"  at 
Carton,  near  Mayuooth,  where  they  were  entertained 
at  a  dejeuner,  'with  a  select  comp.any  of  the  nobility. 
Tho  Queen  left  Dublin  that  evening,  followed  to  the 
railway  station  by  immense  multitudes,  cheering  and 
blessing  as  only  enthusiastic  Celts  can  cheer  and  bless. 
The  scene  at  the  embarkation  in  Kingstown  harbour  was 
very  touching.  Tho  whole  s^aco  and  tho  jners  were 
crowded  as  when  she  arrived.  Tho  cheering  and  waving 
of  handkerchiefs  seemed  to  affect  Her  Majesty,  as  tho 
royal  yacht  moved  slowly  out  towards  the  extremity  of 
tho  pier  near  the  lighthouse.  She  left  the  two  Ladies  in 
waiting  with  whom  she  was  conversing  on  deck,  ran  up 
to  tho  p)addle-box,  and,  taking  her  place  beside  Princo 
Albert,  she  gazed  upon  tho  scene  before  her,  graciously 
waving  her  hand  in  response  to  the  parting  salutations  of 
her  loyal  Irish  subjects.  She  appeared  to  give  some 
order  to  tho  commandant,  the  paddles  immediately 
ceased  to  move,  and  the  vessel  merely  floated  on ;  tho 
royal  standard  was  lowered  in  courtesy  to  tho  cheering 
thousands  on  shore  ;  and  this  stately  obeisance  was 
repeated  five  times.  This  incident  produced  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  hearts  of  tho  people,  and  It  was  this 
picture  that  dwelt  longest  on  their  minds. 

After  a  rough  passage,  tho  squadron  arrived,  at  throe 
in  the  morning,  in  C'arrickfergus  Eoad,  about  seven 
miles  from  Belfast.  Tho  water  in  the  Channel  was  not 
deep  enough  for  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  and  the  Eoyiil 
party  went  on  board  the  Fairy  tender,  in  ■wliich  they 
rapidly  glided  up  the  lough,  and  anchored  at  the  quay. 
Her  Majesty  was  received  by  tho  Marquis  of  Londou 
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(lorry,  with  a  number  of  the  Northern  nobiUty.     The 
Mayor  also  went  on  board,   whoro   ho   jiresentecl    an  | 
address  from  the  Corporation,  and  rocoivod  the  order  of  I 
knighthood.     The  royal  party  landed  in  order  to  see  the 
town.     Loyal  mottoes  told,  in  every  foi-m  of  expression,  ' 
the  welcome  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho  capital  of  Ulster,  j 
An   arch  of   grand    architectural    proportions,    lichly  ! 
decorated  with  floral   ornaments  and  waving  banners,  I 
spanned  the   High   Street.      Iler   Majesty  visited  the 
Queen's   College  and  the   Linen   Hall.      Belfast  is   a  j 
floui'ishing  citj',  but  it  has  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  ; 


tho  Repeal  chief  was  obliged  to  fly  secretly,  to  avoid 
being  stoned  to  death. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tlii.s  royal  visit  to  Ireland  had 
a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
shed  a  healing  Lnflucnco  upon  those  classes  who  had 
suffered  in  the  recent  calamities.  It  also  left  a  deep 
impression  upon  tho  people  of  England  and  Scotland, 
who  felt  that  the  love  with  which  the  Queen  had  inspired 
the  hearts  of  tho  Irish  was  too  strong  to  bo  broken  again 
by  faction  or  sedition,  and  that  her  visit  might  bo  re- 
garded as  the  harbinger  of  a  happier  union  between  the 
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waj'  of  architectural  beauty,  and  therefore  there  was  not  ', 
much  to  see.  The  numerous  mills  about  the  town,  with 
theii'  tall  chimneys  and  perpetual  smoke,  would  remind 
her  more  of  Lancashire  than  of  Ireland,  giving  her 
assui-ance  at  the  same  time  that  Leister  was  the  most 
industrious  and  prosperous  part  of  her  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  The  town,  however,  was  seen  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peojile  was  \in- 
bounded.  If,  in  Cork,  where  O'Connell  had  been  obeyed 
almost  as  sovereign  of  the  country,  the  Queen  was  hailed 
with  such  enthusiastic  devotion,  how  intense  must  have 
been  the  loyal  demonstrations  in  a  town  out  of  which 
leO.— New  Sebies. 


two  countries.  After  a  stormy  passage,  tho  roj-al 
squadron  arrived  with  difficulty  at  Lough  Ryan,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Argylcshire.  Thonce  the  Queen  pro- 
ceeded to  Glasgow,  where  she  knighted  Mr.  James 
Anderson,  the  Lord  Provost,  and  on  Wednesday,  the 
loth,  she  reached  her  new  mountain  residence  at  Bal- 
moral. There  the  Royal  Family  recruited  their  strength 
with  rural  amusements.  The  Prince's  birthday  was 
celebrated  in  grand  style  by  tho  surrounding  High- 
landers. On  the  27th  of  December  they  returned  to 
England  by  way  of  Edinburgh,  and  arrived  safely  at 
Osborne. 
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CHAPTEE  IT. 

Effects  of  the  French  Eevolution—Belgium-King  Leopold's  Speech- 
Dispatch  of  Lord  ralmerston  to  the  EngUsh  Minister  at  Madrid— 
Reply  of  the  Duke  de  Sotomayar— Dismissal  of  Sir  H.  Buhver  from  the 
Spanish  Court— Carlist  Insurrection  in  Spain  — The  Revolutionary 
Movement  in  Germany— Tlie  Germanic  Confederation- The  Diet— 
The  Federal  Army— The  National  Assembly— John,  Arcliduke  of 
Austria,  appointed  Vicar  of  the  German  Empire,  and  installed  at 
Frankfort— The  Imperial  Crown  declined  by  the  King  of  Prussia— 
"War  against  Denmark— Failure  and  Dissolution  of  the  National 
Assembly— The  Eevolution  at  Baden,  Cologne,  Wiesbaden,  and 
Duss^ldorf-Permanenceof  Democracy— Hesse  Cassel— Bavaria— Lola 
Monies- Eiots  at  Munich— Abdication  of  the  King— Monster  Jlecting 
at  Heidelberg— Riots  at  Frankfort— Battle  between  the  Troops  and 
the  People — Shocking  Assassinations— Prussia -Frederick  William 
IV. ;  his  Character  and  Policy ;  Despotic  Tendencies— Popular  Dis- 
content and  Diilrnst- The  United  Diet— The  King's  Speecli— The 
Address  of  the  Diet  in  reply— Second  Meeting  of  the  Diet— The  King 
heads  the  Revolutionary  Movement — Joy  of  the  People — Collision 
■with  the  Troops— Royal  Concessions— Liberal  Cabinet— Liberation  of 
the  Polish  Pohtical  Prisoners— Triumphal  Procession — The  King 
appears  in  German  Colours— His  Address  to  the  Students  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  he  sinks  the  Name  and  Nationality  of  Prussia  in  the  German 
Empire — The  Brandenburg  Administration — The  Royal  Speech  to  the 
Diet— Its  demand  of  Free  Institutions— It  refuses  to  merge  the 
Prussian  Tklonarchy  in  German — The  King  backs  out  of  his  position  as 
German  Leader — New  Electoral  Law — The  Constituent  Assembly — 
The  Opening  of  the  National  Assembly  by  the  King  in  Person— The 
King's  Speech — The  Draft  of  the  New  Constitution — Discussion  in  the 
Assembly  concerning  the  Outbreak  of  the  ISth  of  March  ("Was  it  a 
Revolution  or  a  Transaction  .-' ") — Popular  Demonstrations — Slotion  in 
the  Assembly  to  have  a  proper  Guard  for  its  Proteclion — Appointment 
of  Von  Wrangel  to  the  Command  of  the  Troops— The  King  takes 
Measures  of  Repression — The  General's  Address— Debate  on  tlie  Title 
of  the  King — Appointment  of  the  Count  Branilenburg  as  Prime  Minister 
— Deputation  to  the  King — Decree  of  the  King  proroguingtho  Assembly 
— Resistance  of  the  Assembly — Sitting  in  Permanence — The  Chamber 
surrounded  by  Military — The  Members  expelled — The  King's  Procla- 
raation  —  JIartial  Law  proclaimed  in  Berlin — The  Chamber  meets 
again,  and  votes  the  levj-ing  of  Taxes  by  the  Government  illegal- The 
Burgher  Guard  disarmed— The  Prussian  Assembly  dissolved- Its  Pro- 
ceedings condemned  by  the  Frankfurt  .A.ssembly— Deplorable  Slate  of 
Berlin — State  of  Siege  continued — The  King's  Address  to  the  Army — 
He  jp-ants  a  New  Constitution — The  Frankfort  Parliament  offers  the 
Imperial  Crown  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  declines  the'  Honour — 
Collision  between  the  Government  and  the  Prussian  Cliamber — Disso- 
lution of  Parliament  —  Excitement  at  Berlin  —  Resignation 'Of  the 
Regent  of  Germany — Triumph  of  Monarchy  in  Germany. 

The  downfall  of  tlio  Freach  monarcliy  ■was  tlio  cause,' 
more  or  less  directly,  of  a  series  of  Continental  revolu- 
tions, the  records  of  ■wh.ioh  'will  always  for^ja.some  of  tlie 
most  exciting  and  instructive  chapters  in  European 
history.  We  shall  first  rapidly  notice  the  movements  of 
minor  importance,  rc-sen'ing  the  glorious  straggles  in 
Hungai'y  and  Italy  for  a  more  copious  narrative,  which, 
in  the  latter  case,  'will  connect  itself  with  great  and 
stimng  questions  of  universal  and  present  interest. 

It  was  natural  to  expect  that  Belgium  would  have 
been  seriously  disturbed  by  the  French  Eevolution  of 
1.S4S.  These  two  countries  aro  .so  nearly  akin  in  blood, 
religion,  and  language,  that  it  must  bo  very  difhcult  for 
the  smaller  nation  to  avoid  following  the  changes  of 
revolutions  in  the  greater ;  but  the  kingdom  of  Belgium 
was  saved,  because  it  was  under  a  real  constitutional 
monarchy.  Had  King  Leopold  been  deceitful,  dishonest, 
and  artfullj-  despotic,  like  Louis  Philippo,  his  dynasty 
also  would  have  been  s^ept  awaj'  by  the  tori-ent  of  revo- 
lution. The  contrast  is  instructive.  It  proves  that  if 
the  people  aro  fairly  and  faithfully  dealt  with  by  their 
i-ulers,  they  will,  in  .their  t-urn,  bo  loyal  and  peaceful. 


The  King  of  Belgium,  therefore,  reaped  the  reward  of 
his  integrity  and  wisdom  in  the  tranquillity  of  his  king- 
dom in  1848.  There  was  no  physical  barrier  between 
France  and  Belgium,  but  the  tide  of  revolution  flowed 
only  to  the  Belgian  boundary,  and  there,  by  an  invisible 
power,  its  proud  waves  were  stayed.  On  the  26th  of 
June  the  session  of  the  Belgian  Chambers  was  opened 
by  the  King  in  person,  who  might  well  feel  a  just  pride 
in  making  the  foUo'wing  statement: — " In  presence  of 
the  agitation  which  so  deeply  excites  Europe,  Belgium 
has  remained  calm,  confiding,  and  strong.  The  changes 
in  the  political  state  of  several  nations  have  not  in  any 
way  altered  our  good  international  relations.  Our  official 
relations  with  the  French  republic  have  been  established 
on  terms  of  mutual  good  ■will.  From  all  parts  we  have 
received  testimonies  of  sympathy  and  esteem.  .  .  •'  . 
By  means  of  the  financial  measures  voted  last  session, 
our  patriotic  army  has  been  maintained  on  a  respectable 
footing  of  defence ;  we  have  sustained  employment ;  the 
pubhc  treasury  has  been  able  to  fulfil  faithfully  all  its 
obligations,  and  the  biu-den  of  the  floating  debt  has 
ceased  to  press  on  credit.  The  future  will  recompense 
the  sacrifices  of  the  past.  .  ,  .  We  are  passing 
through  a  period  of  difficulty  for  Eui'opean  society. 
Belgium  will  not  allow  herself  to  be  diverted  from  the 
sure  path  in  which  she  has  entered.  Bj'  happy  union  she 
has  been  enabled  to  reconcile  stability  with  progress, 
and  order  with  the  practices  of  liberty  in  every  shape." 

The  French  Eevolution  was  also  'without  effect  on 
Holland,' whose  king  consoientiou.sly  consulted  the  feel- 
Lags  of  his  people  ;  and  the  opening  of  1848  found  him 
recommending  a  revision  of  the  constitution,  in  order  to 
its  more  pierfect  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of 
the  nation.  Spain  was  less  affected  by  the  flight  cf  the 
monarch  who  had  exerted  so  baneful  an  influence  upon 
its  policy  and  its  royal  family,  than  might  have  been 
anticipated.  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  was  then  our 
minister  at  Madrid,  and  Lord  Palmorston  was  otu' 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Aflairs.  Ho  evidently 
expected  another  revolution  in  Spain,  as  appears  from 
a  remarkable  dispatch  which  he  addressed  to  Sir  Henry. 
Itstone  was  cex-tainly  rather  dictatorial,  and  it  is  not  much 
wonder  that  it  fired  the  pride  of  the  S^ianish  Govern- 
ment. The  noblo  lord  wrote  as  follows  : — "  Sir, — I  have 
to  recommend  you  to  ad'sise  the  Spanish  Government  to 
adopt  a  legal  and  constitutional  system.  The  recent 
downfall  of  the  King  of  the  French  and  of  his  family, 
and  the  expulsion  of  his  ministers,  ought  to  indicate  to 
the  Spanish  Court  and  Government  the  danger  to  '^"hich 
they  expose  themselves,  in  endeavouring  to  govei'n  a 
country  in  a  manner  opposed  to  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  of  the  nation ;  and  the  catastrophe  which  has 
just  occurred  in  Franco  is  sufficient  to  show  that  even 
a  numerous  and  well-disciplined  army  ofiers  only  an 
insufficient  means  of  defence  to  tho  Crown,  when  tho 
system  followed  by  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  tho  general 
system  of  tho  countiy.  Tho  Queen  of  Spain  would  act 
wisely,  in  tho  present  critical  stato  of  affairs,  if  sha 
wore  to  strengthen  her  executive  Government,  by 
widening  the  basis  on  which  tho  administration  reposes. 
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and  in  calling  to  her  councils  some  of  the  men  in  wliom 
tlio  libural  party  places  confidence." 

The  ii-ritation  -svliicli  this  note  caused  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  before  it  was  communicated  by  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  to  the  Spanish  minister,  the  Duke  de  Sotomayar, 
a  copj-  of  it  had  got  into  print  in  one  of  the  opposition 
journals.  In  replying  to  it  the  Duke  reminded  our 
representative  that  when  Lord  Palmerston  sent  the 
dispatch  in  question  the  Spanish  Cortez  were  sitting,  the 
press  was  entirely  free,  and  the  Government  had  adopted 
a  line  of  conduct  admitted  to  be  full  of  kindness  and  con- 
ciliation, lie  asked,  therefore,  what  motive  could  induce 
the  British  minister  to  make  himself  the  interpreter  of  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  a  foreign  and  independent  nation 
in  regard  to  its  domestic  affaii-s,  and  the  kind  of  men  that 
should  be  admitted  to  its  councils.  The  Spanish  Cabi- 
net, which  had  the  full  confidence  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Cortez,  and  had  been  acting  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
stitiition  and  the  laws,  could  not  see  "  without  the  most 
extreme  .surprise  the  extraordinary  pretensions  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  which  led  him  to  interfere  in  this  manner 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain,  and  to  support  himself 
on  inexact  and  equivocal  dates,  and  the  qualification 
and  appreciation  of  which  could  not,  in  any  case,  come 
within  his  province."  They  declined  to  give  any  accoun  t 
of  their  conduct  at  the  instigation  of  a  foreign  power, 
and  declared  that  all  the  legal  parties  in  Spain  unani- 
mously rejected  such  a  humiliating  pretension.  And,  he 
triumphantly  asked,  "  What  would  Lord  Palmerston  say 
if  the  Spanish  Government  were  to  interfere  in  the  ad- 
ministrative acts  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  recommend 
a  modification  of  the  n'gime  of  the  State;  or  if  it  were  to 
advLse  it  to  adopt  more  efficacious  or  more  liberal  mea- 
.sures  to  alleviate  the  frightful  condition  of  Ireland? 
What  would  he  say  if  the  representative  of  Her  Catholic 
Majesty  in  London  were  to  qualify  so  harshly  as  youi' 
Excellency  has  done,  the  exceptional  measures  of  repres- 
sion which  the  English  Government  prepares  against 
the  aggression  which  threatens  in  the  midst  of  its  own 
states  ?  What  would  he  say  if  the  Spanish  Government 
were  to  demand,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  more  con- 
sideration and  more  justice  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
people  of  Asia  ?  What,  in  fine,  would  he  say  if  we  were 
to  remind  him  that  the  late  events  on  the  Continent  gave 
a  salutary  lesson  to  all  governments,  without  excepting 
Great  Britain  ?  And  that,  consequently,  the  administration 
of  the  state  should  be  given  up  to  the  illustrious  Peel — to 
ttie  skilful  man  who,  after  having  conciliated  the  general 
opinion  of  his  country,  has  known  how  to  merit  the  sym- 
pathies and  of  esteem  of  all  the  governments  Europe  ? 
He  would  say  what  the  Spanish  Government  has  a  right 
now  to  say.  That  he  does  not  recognise  the  right  of  any 
power  to  offer  observations  which  he  rejects  as  offensive 
to  the  dignity  of  a  free  and  independent  nation.  Ani- 
mated by  sentiments  suitable  to  Spanish  dignitj-,  and  to 
every  government  which  respects  itself,  the  Cabinet  of 
Her  Catholic  Majesty  cannot  avoid  protesting  against  the 
contents  of  the  dispatches  of  liord  Palmerston  and  of 
your  Excellency.  And  considering  that  it  cannot  retain 
them  without  being  wanting  in  dignity,  it  retui'ns  them 


enclosed;  and  at  the  same  time  declares  that  if  your 
Excellency  should  at  any  other  time,  in  your  official  com- 
munications on  points  of  international  rights,  go  bej'ond 
the  bounds  of  your  mission,  and  interfere  in  the  par- 
ticular and  private  affairs  of  the  Spanish  Government,  I 
shall  consider  myself  under  the  painful  necessity  of  I'e- 
turning  your  dispatches  without  further  remark." 

Further  correspondence  on  the  subject  did  not  heal 
the  wound  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  pride  of  the 
Spanish  Government,  but  rather  inflamed  it ;  and  on 
the  19th  of  May,  the  English  ambassador  received  a 
peremptory  order  to  quit  the  kingdom  within  forty-eight 
hours.  In  dismissing  him,  the  Duke  de  Sotomayar 
administered  to  him  a  very  sharp  rebuke.  "  Tour  con- 
duct," he  said,  "in  the  execution  of  your  important 
mission  has  been  reprobated  by  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land, censured  by  the  British  press,  and  condemned  in 
the  British  Parliament.  Ilor  Catholic  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment cannot  defend  it,  when  that  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  has  not  done  so."  Sir  H.  Bulwer  accordingly 
departed,  Mr.  Otway,  the  principal  attache,  remaining 
to  transact  any  necessary  business  connected  with  the 
embassy.  Diplomatic  relations  were  not  renewed  for 
some  time,  and,  it  must  bo  admitted,  that  the  insult 
that  had  been  offered  to  England  was  in  a  great  measure 
provoked. 

During  the  year,  Spain  was  distiu-bed  by  a  Carlist  in- 
surrection, which  was  headed  by  Cabrera.  The  pretext 
for  this  outbreak,  which  commenced  in  the  northern 
provinces,  was  the  Spanish  marriages,  which  were 
referred  to  in  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  above- 
named  chief,  when  vainly  summoning  all  Spaniards  to 
the  flag  of  Carlos  Louis  do  Bourbon. 

The  immense  phlegmatic  mass  of  the  German  popu- 
lation—amounting to  43,000,000,  spread  over  246,000 
square  miles,  and  divided  into  thirty-five  sovereign 
states — was  powerfully  moved  by  the  shock  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Those  states  existed  under  ever}- 
form  of  government,  from  absolutism  to  democracy. 
They  were  all  united  into  a  Bund  or  confederation,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  maintenance  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Gennany,  and  of  its  several  states.  The  Con- 
fedei'ation  consisted  of  a  Diet,  composed  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  all  the  states.  This  Diet  was  no  bad 
emblem  of  the  German  mind  and  character — fruitful  in 
speculation,  free  in  thought,  boundless  in  utterance, 
but  without  strength  of  will  or  power  of  action ;  feeble 
in  the  presence  of  the  actualities  and  exigencies  of  Ufe. 
The  plenipotentiaries  could  act  only  in  accordance  with 
the  special  instructions  of  their  respective  sovereigns, 
without  any  executive  to  carry  their  resolutions  into 
effect.  The  sovereignties  were  in  some  cases  so  com.- 
plicated,  that  there  were  only  seventeen  votes  to  be 
di-^-ided  among  the  thirty-five  states  ;  but  when  impor- 
tant fundamental  changes  were  to  be  considered,  when 
peace  or  war  was  to  bo  made,  the  Diet  became  a  general 
assembly  or  plenum,  in  which  seventy  votes  were 
originally  distributed  among  the  members  in  classes — 
Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Hanovei-,  and  Wiir- 
tembm-!'  having  each  four  ;   five  others  having  three 
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each.,  tlu-ee  haTing  t"WO  each,  and  a  number  of  the 
smallest  haying  one  each.  The  Diet  held  its  sittings  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  a  city  -which  became  famous 
dming  the  revolutionary  years  of  1848  and  1S49.  The 
Federal  ai-my  consisted  of  about  half  a  million  men, 
in  ten  divisions,  of  -which  three  belong  to  Austria  and 
three  to  Prussia,  both  comjirismg  more  than  half  the 
total  number.  The  Confederation  had  no  effective 
po-wer  to  dispose  of  those  armies.  Its  action  -was 
paralysed  by  the  multitude  of  counsellors  and  the  con- 
flict' of  rights.  'When,  therefore,  the  Germans  -were 
roused  and  excited  by  the  French  Eevolution  of  1848, 
the  Diet  was  found  incapable  as  an  organ  of  the 
national  -will.  It  -was  accordingly  superseded  by  a 
National  Assembly,  -which  m.et  at  Frankfort,  and 
assumed  the  so-vereign  powers.  This  Assembly  con- 
firmed the  appointment  that  had  been  made  by  the 
Diet  of  the  Austrian  Ai'chduke  John  as  vicar  or  regent 
cf  the  empire,  till  the  election  of  an  em23eror  of  Ger- 
many. They  offered  the  Imjjerial  cro-wn  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  -which,  -under  other  cii'cumstances,  he  -would  no 
doubt  have  gladly  accepted,  as  he  had  been  competing 
v.dth  the  Emperor  of  Austria  for  the  hegemony  or  Icader- 
shii3  of  the  Confederation  ;  but  o-wing  to  the  mutual 
jealousies  and  irreconcilable  pretensions  of  the  two 
great  jso-wers,  the  King  of  Prussia  -was  compelled  to 
decline  the  honour. 

The  National  Assembly  met  at  Frankfort  on  the  18  th 
cf  May.  The  Federal  Diet  expressed  a  -wish  to  act  in 
fi-iendly  unison  and  co-operation  -with  the  representa- 
tives of  the  nation.  Weeks  -were  spent  in  considering 
the  natui'e  of  the  central  authority  that  should  be 
established.  The  result  -was  the  appointment  of  a  pro- 
visional regent  or  -vicar.  The  Ai-chduke  -was  selected ; 
and  the  Diet,  as  instructed  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, immediately  confirmed  the  appointment.  The 
Ai'chduke  -was  accordingly  installed  -with  all  due  for- 
mality as  -vicar  on  the  12th  of  July.  In  the  meantime, 
the  National  Assembly  had  been  busily  at  -work  framing 
a  constitution  -with  two  chambers — the  Upper  composed 
of  the  sovereigns,  or  theu-  deputies,  and  comprising  200 
members ;  the  Lo-wer  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
people,  fi-eely  chosen,  one-thii-d  of  the  members  to 
rctii-e  every  two  years.  The  Kaiser,  or  Emperor,  -was 
to  mle  by  the  ad-vice  of  ministers  responsible  to  the 
legislature;  but  he -was  to  have  the  disposal  of  the  ai-my, 
and  the  right  of  concluding  treaties  and  making  peace 
and  -war.  Free  municipal  institutions  -were  to  be 
established;  the  right  of  public  meeting  -was  to  be 
guaranteed ;  a  national  guard  -was  to  be  instituted ;  and 
there  -was  to  bo  absolute  freedom  of  religion,  education, 
science,  and  the  press. 

Theoretically  considered,  nothing  could  be  finer  than 
tho  constitutional  airangements  made  by  this  body ;  but 
they  soon  got  involved  in  interminablo  discussions, 
■which  could  bo  brought  to  no  practical  conclusion. 
In  5Iay,  1849,  tho  assembly  split  into  two  parties,  one 
of  -^\'hich  transfen-ed  its  sittings  to  Gotha,  and  the  other 
to  Stuttgard.  Tlxo  Vicar  resigned  his  empty  dignity  in 
December.    The  princes  recovered  theii'  sovcroig^nties, 


and  the  Bund  returned  to  the  statu  quo  established  in 
1SJ.0.  But  such  -was  the  force  of  the  national  sentiment 
-while  it  lasted,  and  tho  desii-e  for  German  -unity,  that 
they  made  -war  upon  the  King  of  Denmark,  for  the 
purpose  of  -wresting  from  him  the  Duchies  of  Holstein 
and  Schles-wig.  They  -wore  defeated  in  the  -war,  and  a 
reaction  having  commenced,  all  their  grand  projects 
proved  utterly  abortive. 

This  general  -vie-w  of  German  affau'S  -wUl  prepare 
the  reader  to  follo-w  the  course  of  revolution  in  the 
several  German  states.  It  -was  first  manifested  in  tho 
south--west.  On  the  29th  of  February  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  received  a  deputation  from  his  subjects, 
demanding  liberty  of  the  piress,  ti-ial  by  jury,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  national  guard.  He  -wisely  yielded 
to  the  popular  feeling,  granting  all  that  -was  asked,  and 
making  the  most  trusted  of  the  liberal  leaders  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Government.  During  the  month  of  March, 
similar  demonstrations  took  place  rapidly  at  Colog-ne, 
Wiesbaden,  and  Dusseldorf.  The  prevalence  of  demo- 
cratic principles  may  be  inferred  from  the  demands 
made  by  the  insui-gent  masses.  At  Cologne  they  re- 
quired universal  suffrage,  tho  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
liberty  of  the  press  and  of  speech,  the  abolition  of  the 
standing  army,  State  education  for  all  childi-en,  the  pro- 
tection of  labour,  and  a  guaranteed  supply  of  all  tho 
necessaries  of  life  for  the  -workmen.  They  also  required 
the  general  arming  of  the  population.  At  Hesse  Cassel, 
the  people  rose  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  palace  of 
the  Elector,  jiroposing  demands  to  this  effect,  and 
allo-wing  three  days  for  an  ans-wor.  In  anticipation  of 
a  refusal,  thej'  erected  large  barricades  in  the  principal 
streets,  composed  of  -wagons,  trees,  stones,  and  plough- 
shares, fastened  in  the  baniers  -with  the  points  turned 
out.  The  peojile  at  the  same  time  armed  themselves, 
determined  to  effect  a  revolution  at  aU  hazards.  The 
Elector,  ho-wever,  yielded  -with  a  good  gi-ace ;  the  hostile 
demonstration  was  converted  into  a  peaceful  and 
tritimphal  procession;  and  such  "was  the  joy  of  tho 
people,  that  all  the  to-wns  and  -rillages  in  the  electorate 
-were  illuminated. 

The  revolution  in  Bavaria  -was  accompanied  by  an 
entertaining  episode.  The  old  King,  Charles  Louis,  no-w 
in  his  dotage,  had  formed  an  infatuated  attachment 
to  the  notorious  Lola  Montes.  This  remarkable  ad- 
ventiu-er  -was  an  Irish  girl,  a  native  of  the  County 
Wexford,  -who  -was  brought  home  from  school,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  to  many  an  old  man,  to  -whom  she  had 
a  great  repugnance.  She  made  kno-wn  her  distress  to  a 
young  captain,  named  James,  -with  -^'liom  she  eloped. 
They  got  married,  and  -went  out  to  India.  There  he 
deserted  her,  having  eloped  one  morning  -with  tho 
3'oung  -wife  of  an  old  gentleman,  in  -whose  house  they 
were  residing.  Mrs.  James,  instead  of  being  over- 
■v\-holmod  ■s\-ith  gi'iof,  laughed  heartily  at  tho  fun  of  tho 
incident  and  the  inconsolable  grief  of  tho  bereaved 
husband,  returned  to  Europe,  and  went  on  tho  stage ; 
,ind  it  -was  as  an  actress,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Lola  Montes,  she  won  tho  heart  of  tho  old  King  of 
Bavaria,  with  whom  sho  lived  openly  as  his  mistress. 
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He  made  her  a  Bavarian  countess,  by  tlio  titlo  of 
Grafinn  do  Lansfoldt,  and  lavished  npon  her  all  sorts  of 
favours.  This  glaring  court  scandal  so  disgusted  the 
people  of  Munich,  that  riots  broke  forth  on  various 
occasions.  These  proceedings  -woro  generally  excited 
and  conducted  by  students,  Tvhioh  provoked  tho  King  so 
much,  that  he  ordered  the  university  to  be  closed  for  a 
year,  and  tho  expulsion  from  Munich,  -svithin  forty- 
eight  hours,  of  every  student,  not  being  a  townsman. 
This  order,  however,  was  soon  revoked ;  and  at  length 
he  was  induced,  in  the  beginning  of  February,  to  dis- 
miss Lola  Montes,  the  cause  of  aU  his  troubles.  She 
went  to  Stahrenborg,  about  nine  miles  from  Munich; 
but  she  returned  in  a  few  days,  and  reappeared  in  tho 
city  dressed  in  male  attire,  with  a  body-guard  of  ten  or 
twelve  students,  by  whose  assistance  she  ondeavoui-ed  to 
get  into  the  royal  palace.  The  storm  of  popular  in- 
dignation, against  which  her  royal  lover  had  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  shelter  her,  now  broke  forth  again  with 
increased  fury ;  and  in  all  probability  her  life  would 
have  been  sacrificed,  if  Prince  "Wellerstein  had  not 
caused  her  to  be  arrested  by  gendarmes,  placed  in  a  post- 
chaise,  and  conveyed  to  Switzerland.  On  lea^dng  tho 
city  she  said — "The  king  will  abdicate  and  follow  mo 
into  exile."  Her  subsequent  career  is  well  known. 
She  went  to  the  United  States  of  America,  where  she 
spent  some  years.  In  1859  she  delivered  public  lectures 
in  London,  Dublin,  and  other  parts  of  tho  United 
Kingdom.  She  then  returned  to  the  United  States,  and 
died  in  New  York,  January  17,  1861.  She  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  specimens  in  m.odern  times  of  a 
"  strong-minded  woman  ; "  who  smoked  cigars,  dressed 
in  bloomer  costume,  was  ready  to  fight  duels  with 
editors,  and  to  horse-whii5  any  one  of  the  male  sex  who 
incurred  her  resentment. 

The  departure  of  this  heroine  fi-om  Munich  did  not 
save  the  King.  On  his  refusing  to  convoke  the  Cham- 
bers, the  citizens  rose  in  arms,  on  the  4th  of  May; 
and  having  taken  possession  of  the  arsenal  after  a 
short  struggle,  G,000  men,  armed  with  muskets,  sabres, 
lances,  halberds,  and  hatchets,  marched  against  the 
royal  palace.  At  the  market-place  tho  troops  were 
commanded  to  fire  upon  the  insurgents,  but  they 
positively  refused,  and  cries  of  "The  Eopublic  for 
ever!"  resounded  on  every  side.  At  this  critical 
moment  the  King  jnelded.  His  brother,  Pi'inco  Charles, 
rode  up  and  assured  the  people,  on  his  word  of  honoiu-, 
that  all  their  demands  should  be  conceded.  They  then 
returned  the  arms  to  the  arsenal,  and  quietlj'-  dispersed. 
But  the  population  still  distrusting,  fresh  riots  occurred ; 
and  on  the  21st  of  March,  the  King  announced  his 
resignation  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  Crown  Prince 
Maximilian.  He  declared  in  a  proclamation  that  he 
had  governed  twCnty-three  years  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  constitution  ;  that  his  life  had  been  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people ;  that  he  had  administered 
the  public  property  and  tho  public  funds  as  if  he  had 
been  a  republican  officer;  and  that  ho  could  boldly 
encounter  the  most  scrutinising  eye.  On  the  following 
day,  the  new  King,  Maximilian  IL,  opened  the  Cham- 


bers with  a  .speech  that  was  received  with  great 
applause,  promising  popular  institutions,  full  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  trial  by  jury,  open  courts,  a 
national  guard,  liberty  of  the  press,  and  -emancipation 
of  the  Jews. 

In  Saxony  tho  monarch}'  was  saved  by  bending 
before  the  storm  of  revolution.  A  new  administration 
was  appointed,  which  at  once  issued  a  progi'amme  of 
policy  so  liberal  that  the  people  were  satisfied.  Even 
tho  King  of  Hanover  yielded  to  tho  revolutionaiy  pres- 
sui-e,  and  called  to  his  councils  M.  Hube,  a  liberal 
deputy,  who  had  been  imprisoned  several  years  for 
resisting  an  unconstitutional  act  of  the  crown.  On  the 
20th  of  March  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
stated  that,  in  compliance  with  tho  many  representa- 
tions addi'essed  to  him,  ho  had  abolished  the  censorship 
of  the  press,  granted  an  amnesty  and  restoration  of 
rights  to  all  who  had  been  condemned  for  political 
offences,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  submit  to  changes 
in  the  constitution,  based  upon  the  responsibilitj'  of 
ministers  to  the  country.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
estates  of  the  kingdom  took  place  early  in  Ai^ril.  In 
rejihing  to  their  address,  the  King  stated  that  he  would 
energetically  cany  out  all  that  he  had  jjromised ;  but 
that  if  demands  were  made  ujjon  him  incompatible  with 
his  honour,  he  was  determined  to  resign.  On  the  30th 
of  March  a  meeting  was  held  at  Heidelberg,  where 
30,000  Germans  assembled  round  tho  ruins  of  its  mag- 
nificent castle,  when  powerful  speeches  were  deUvered 
on  the  state  of  Germany,  and  the  course  she  ought  to 
pursue  in  that  crisis.  They  pointed  to  France  as  a 
warning,  and  to  England  as  an  example.  One  of  the 
speakers  (Welcker)  said,  "Do  not  mistake  licence  for 
libertj-,  nor  suppose  that  because  much  must  bo  re- 
modelled, all  must  bo  overtui-ned.  Far  be  such  a 
thought  from  us.  Let  us  progress,  but  steadily  and 
thoughtfully;  let  us  lay  the  foundation  of  our  freedom — • 
a  national  parliament ;  let  us  be  citizens  of  one  united 
countrj'.  But  do  not  think  such  an  object  can  be 
attained  by  proclaiming  a  republic.  Look  to  France. 
She  now,  for  the  second  time,  possesses  that  form  of 
government  in  which  alone,  according  to  some,  true 
freedom  is  to  be  found.  "What  has  she  gained  by  it  ? 
What  is  her  present  condition  ?  '^Tiat  her  future  pro- 
spects ?  To  say  the  least,  they  are  not  encoui-aging ; 
and  I  am  delighted  that  among  my  own  countrymen  no 
desh-e  has  been  expressed  to  follow  in  her  steps.  But 
regard  the  present  condition  of  England " — here  the 
S23eaker  was  inteiTupted  by  thunders  of  applause — "let 
her  be  our  model.  She  has  long  enjoyed  fi-ee  institu- 
tions ;  she  alone  now  remains  unshaken  by  the  storm 
which  is  howling  around ;  and  it  is  to  her  we  must  look 
as  our  model  and  our  guide." 

It  was  not  without  necessity  that  such  appeals  were 
addressed  to  the  German  people.  At  Frankfort,  while 
the  Assembly  were  occupied  in  framing  a  most  liberal 
constitution,  the  republican  party  in  the  Chamber  ap- 
pealed out  of  doors  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude, 
and  excited  them  to  such  a  pitch,  that  barricades  were 
erected,  and  the  red  flag  planted   in  the  sh-eets.     The 
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occasion  of  the  outbreak  was  the  recognition  by  the 
Assembly  of  the  Malmo  armistice,  -which  had  been 
agreed  to  between  the  Federal  and  Danish  armies,  but 
which  the  Eed  Eepublioans  denounced  as  treason 
against  the  majest}',  liberty,  and  honour  of  the  German 
people.  Warned  by  the  threats  of  revolt,  the  Govern- 
ment ordered  detachments  of  Austrian,  Prussian,  and 
Bavarian  troops  to  march  into  Frankfort.  On  the  18th 
of  September  a  riot  broke  forth,  commencing  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Paul's,  where  the  Assembly  held  its 
meetings.  The  troops  were  attacked  with  stones  ;  the 
pavements  were  torn  up  and  piled  in  large  packing- 
cases  to  form  barricades,  of  which  thirteen  were  erected 
m  the  principal  streets.  A  regular  fight  commenced 
between  the  troops  and  the  people  at  three  o'clock. 
The  troops  were  at  first  compelled  to  retire,  owing  to 
the  terrible  sharp-shooting  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses.  A  flag  of  truce  was  then  sent  to  the  barricades 
— an  ai-mistice  of  an  hour  was  agreed  upon.  The  ia- 
surgents  required  as  a  preliminary  to  negotiation  that 
the  troops  should  be  withdrawn.  The  answer  to  this 
requisition  was  the  proclamation  of  martial  law,  and 
the  planting  of  artillery,  by  which  the  barricades  were 
soon  shattered,  and  theii-  defenders  compelled  to  fly  in 
every  direction.  By  midnight  the  struggle  was  over, 
and  tranquillity  everywhere  restored.  The  day  was 
signalised  by  two  deplorable  assassinations.  Prince 
Nichnowski,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  Assembly,  and  Major  Auerswald,  were  en- 
deavouring to  make  peace  by  reasoning  with  the  rebels, 
when  they  were  both  shot.  A  bullet  having  passed 
thi-ough  the  major's  head,  he  was  pulled  fi-om  his  horse, 
and  died  almost  immediately.  The  prince  was  found  in 
the  dust  still  breathing.  He  had  been  shot  through 
the  bod}-,  and  his  arms  were  barbarously  hacked  with  a 
hatchet.  Next  day  the  Eegent  of  the  Empire  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  said — "  The  criminal  excesses 
at  Frankfort,  the  intended  attack  on  the  parliament, 
the  street  riots,  for  the  suppression  of  which  an  ai-med 
force  was  required,  the  shocking  as.sassinations,  the 
menaces  and  violence  which  some  members  of  the 
parliament  have  suffered,  have  plainly  exposed  the 
views  and  means  of  action  of  a  party,  who  desii-e  to 
involve  theii-  country  in  the  horrors  of  anarchy  and 
civil  war." 

Pi-ussia,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  escape  the 
invasion  of  revolutionary  principles  in  1818.  Great 
hopes  had  been  excited  on  the  accession  of  Frederick 
"William  IV.  to  his  father's  throne.  Tho  Crown  I'rinco 
had  been  known  for  his  kindness  of  disposition,  his 
gentle  manners,  and  his  varied  accomplishments,  not 
the  least  of  which  was  his  brilliant  jiowor  of  speech. 
Ho  was  an  admii-er  of  English  institutions,  and  it  w.as 
expected  that  tho  spirit  of  tho  British  constitution 
would  be  pennittcd,  as  far  as  possible,  to  peiTado  tho 
Government,  when  he  ascended  the  Prussian  throne. 
In  soiae  respects  tho  anticipations  of  tho  public  woro 
not  disappointed.  Practical  reforms  wore  oirocted. 
ManuJactuics,  trade,  commerce,  navigation,  internal 
comiaunication— all    the   arts   of   peace   and    industry 


— were  encouraged  and  promoted.  Railway  companies, 
and  other  associations  for  encouraging  various  branches 
of  industry,  wero  spread  over  the  country,  and  there 
Vv-cre  all  the  outward  appearances  of  national  prosperity 
and  social  progress.  Yet  it  was  evident  to  close  observers 
of  the  signs  of  the  times,  that  a  spirit  of  sullen  dis- 
content was  brooding  over  the  population.  There  was 
a  feeling  that  their  amiable  and  accomplished  sovereign 
had  disappointed  them.  He  proved  to  be  excessively 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  infi-ingment  of  his  prerogative, 
and  he  abhorred  the  idea  of  representative  bodies,  who 
might  oppose  constitutional  barriers  to  his  own  absolute 
wfll.  Hence,  there  grew  up  sensibly  a  mutual  feeling 
of  distrust  between  liim  and  the  people,  and  the  natural 
effect  on  his  part  was  a  change  from  tho  lenieaey  and 
liberality  of  his  earlier  years  to  a  more  austere  temper, 
while  a  tedious,  inactive,  and  undecided  course  of  policy 
wore  out  tho  patience  of  those  who  expected  a  more 
constitutional  system.  Consequently,  although  tho 
administration  of  the  country  was  free  from  any  taint 
of  corruption,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  moderate  and 
just,  the  revolutionary  earthquake  of  1848  shook  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  to  its  very  foundations. 

Indeed,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  this  state  of  things 
if  we  look  deeper  into  its  causes.  The  people  were  edu- 
cated, and  well  understood  tho  nature  of  con.stitutional 
government,  of  which  they  saw  in  England  an  example 
that  excited  their  unbounded  admiiution.  They  had 
their  own  provincial  diets,  it  is  true;  but  they  wero 
nothing  as  organs  of  the  national  wOl  as  compared  with 
the  British  parliament.  And  even  when  in  1847  tho 
King  was  pleased  to  establish,  by  a  royal  ordinance,  the 
United  Diet,  in  which  aU  their  powers  wore  concentrated, 
it  was  quite  evident,  from  the  purport  of  the  King's 
speech  at  tho  opening  of  its  first  session,  that  he  did  not 
mean  it  to  be  a  true  parliament ;  and  that  he  betrayed 
the  strongest  repugnance  to  anything  like  a  real  repre- 
sentation of  the  people.  Indeed,  his  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion, which  was  nearly  as  long  as  tho  message  of  an 
American  president,  was  little  more  than  an  eloquent 
defence  of  tho  royal  prerogative,  and  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  tho  loyalty  of  his  people  to  support  his  throne 
against  tho  encroachments  of  democracy.  The  opening 
of  the  Diet  took  place  on  the  11th  of  April,  in  the  SaUo 
Blanche  of  the  palace.  The  King  was  attended  by  tho 
officers  of  the  royal  household,  the  dignitaries  of  state, 
the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  tho  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  bishops.  The  Queen  and  the  Princesses  of  Prussia 
wero  also  present.  The  King  entered  tho  hall,  preceded 
by  three  generals,  bearing  respectively  tho  crown,  tho 
orb,  and  sceptre,  and  by  other  officers,  who  carried 
various  insignia  of  royalty.  On  his  entrance  tho  princes, 
lords,  and  deputies  rose  and  remained  standing  until  ho 
took  his  place  on  tho  throne,  h.aving  tho  Priiico  of 
Prussia  on  his  right  hand  and  tho  ministers  of  state  ou 
his  left. 

A  few  points  In  this  remarkable  spcoch  will  indicate 
the  spirit  and  policy  of  tho  Prussian  monarch.  Referring 
to  the  provincial  Diets  as  the  "  uoblo  creation"  of  tho 
King  his  father,  he  said  that  it  had  bocu  for  many  years' 
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Ms  fii-m  determination  to  fuse  them  together  in   one 
united  Diet.  "  It  is  formed,"  he  said.  ' '  I  have  recognised 
YOiu-  claims  to  all  the  rights  flo-n-iag  from  that  law,  and 
far  be3-ond— yes,  far  beyond  all  the  promises  of  the  King 
of  blessed  memory ;  I  have  given  you,  within  certain 
necessary  limits,  the  right  of  granting  taxes— a  right, 
gentlemen,  the  responsibility  of  which  weighs  far  more 
heavily  than  the  honoui-  which  accompanies  it."     He 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  imposing  taxes  in  times 
of  war,  the  expenditure  to  be  afterwards  accounted  for 
to  the  diet.     A  portion  of  the  press,  he  said,  demanded 
outright,  from  him  and  his  Government  a  revolution  in 
Church  and  State ;  and  many  very  worthy  men  would 
look  for  the  safety  of  the  country  in  the  conversion  of 
the  natui-al  relation  between  prince  and  people  into  a 
conventional  existence,  granted  by  charters  and  ratified 
by  oaths.'    But  he  prayed  that  the  example  of  "one 
happy  country  " — meaning  England — whose  constitution 
had  been  made,  not  by  sheets  of  paper,  but  by  centuries, 
and  by  hereditary  wisdom  withont  parallel,  might  not  be 
lost  upon  Prussia.     But  he  made  it  quite'iilain,  as  he 
proceeded,  that  his  constitution  was  wholly  and  essen- 
tially different  from  the  British  constitution.     The  King 
said,  "  I  speak  out  boldly,  gentlemen.     As  in  the  camp, 
unless  in  cases  of  the  most  urgent  danger  or  grossest 
folly,  the  command  can  only  be  rested  in  the  wiU  of  one, 
so  can  the  destinies  of  this  country,  unless  it  is  to  fall 
instantly  from  its  height,  only  be  guided  by  one  will-; 
and  if  tlie  King  of  Prussia  would  commit  an  abomination 
were  ho  to  demand  from  his  subjects  the  subserviency  of 
slaves,  so  would  ho  commit  a  far  greater  abomination 
were  he  not  to  demand  from  them  the  crowning  vii'tue 
of  freedom — sincere  obedience,  for  the  sake  of  God  and 
conscience.     V/hoever  is  alarmed  at  the  tenor  of  these 
words,  him  I  refer  to  the  development  of  our  laws  for  a 
century  back,  to  the  edicts  of  the  orders,  and,  finally,  to 
this  assembly  and  its  rights.     There  he  may  find  conso- 
lation, if  ho  will.     Noble  lords  and  trusty  orders,  I  am 
forced  to  the  solemn  declaration,  that  no  power  on  earth 
wiU  ever  succeed  in  moving  me  to  change  Hhe  natural 
and  imperatively  necessary  relation  between  prince  and 
people  into  something  merely  conventional  or  consti- 
tutional, and  that,  onco  for  all,  I  will  never  suffer  a 
wiitton  sheet  of  paper  to  force  itself  in,  as  it  were  a 
second  Providence,  between  our  Lord  God  of  heaven  and 
this  people,  in  order  to  rule  us  with  its  paragraphs,  and 
to  replace  by  them  our  ancient  and  time-hallowed  trusty 
rolianco  on  each  other.     Between  us  be  truth."     After  a 
groat  deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  the  King  made  the 
following  vehement  appeal  to  his  jioople  : — "Therefore, 
hear  this  well,  my  lords  and  faithful  states,  and  may 
all  the  country  hear  it  through  you.     From  all  the  in- 
dignities to  which  I  and  my  Government  have  been  ex- 
posed for  some  years,  I  appeal  to  my  people  !    From  all 
evils  which,  perhaps,  are  still  in  resoiTo  for  mo,  I  appeal 
beforehand  to  my  peoplo  I    My  people  know  my  heart,  my 
faith,  and  lova  to  it,  and  adhere  in  love  and  faith  to  mo. 
My  peoplo  do  not  wish  the  association  of  representa- 
tives in  the  Government,  the  woakening  of  rank,  the 
division  of  sovereignty,  the  breaking-up  of  the  authority 


of  its  kings,  who  have  founded  its  history,  its  freedom, 
its  prosperity,  and  who  alone  can  protect  its  dearest 
acquisitions — and  will  protect  them,  God  willing,  as 
heretofore." 

The  addi'ess  to  the  throne  was  not  a  mere  echo  of  tho 
speech.     It  was  a  firm  and  dignified  assertion  of  con- 
stitutional rights.     It  contained  one  significant  passage : 
"  Honouring,  as  becomes  faithful  subjects,  the  power  of 
oui'  royal  master,  even  when  it  moves  us  to  grief,  and  out 
of  respect  abstaining  fi-om  all  examination  of  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  we  will  only  recall  the  expression  of 
your  Majesty  that  the  law  of  the  17th  of  January,  1820, 
relative  to  the  debts  of  the  State,   gives  to  the  States 
rights,  and  imposes  upon  them  duties  which  could  be 
exercised  neither  hj  provincial  assembUos  nor  by  com- 
mittees.    We  also  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  United 
Diet  can  be  lawfully  replaced  by  other  representative 
bodies  which  belong  to  it  as  an  assembly  of  the  States  of 
the  kingdom." 

At  the  close  of  the  session  he  delivered  another  ex- 
hortation under  evident  apprehension  -that  war  was 
about  to  break  out  in  Europe,  and  that  Prussia  might 
be  attacked  in  consequence  of  the  French  Eevolution, 
which  had  occui-red  in  the  interval.  Ho  said  that  if  an 
enemy  dared  to  attack  his  territory,  or  that  of  his  allies 
in  the  Germanic  Confederation,  then  ho  would  prefer 
tho  dangers  of  war  to  a  shameful  peace — then  he 
would  call  his  warlike  peo25le  to  arms.  But  the' opening 
speech  delivered  in  the  previous  autumn  contained  in  it 
the  seeds  of  revolution,  which  wore  germinating  fast. 
There  was  a  radical  difference  between  the  King  and  his 
people  as  to  the  very  source  of  rightful  jjolitical  power. 
Tho  events  of  the  French  Eevolution  gave  confidence  to 
the  Prussians,  and  even  in  Berlin  they  dared  to  speak 
out  and  demand  fi'om  their  Sovereign  something  better 
than  fair  words  and  declamatory  appeals  to  mcdircval 
prejudices.  After  a  week's  popular  tumult  in  his  capital, 
the  King's  eyes  were  oi^oned,  and  ho  conceived  the  idea 
of  putting  himself  at  tho  he^  of  tho  popular  move- 
ment, with  a  view,  no  doubt,  of  directing  and  controlling 
it.  On  the  18th  of  March  he  issued  an  ordinance  against 
convoking  a  meeting  of  tho  Diet  which  had  closed  its 
session  only  a  fortnight  before.  In  this  document  he 
stated  that  he  demanded  that  Gei-many  should  be  trans- 
formed from  a  confederation  of  states  to  one  Federal 
State,  with  constitutional  representation,  a  general 
military  system  after  tho  Prussian  model,  a  single 
federal  banner,  a  common  law  of  .settlement  for  all 
Germany,  and  the  right  of  all  Germans  to  change  their 
abode  in  every  jiart  of  tho  Fatherland,  with  the  abolition 
of  all  eustom-houso  barriers  to  commercial  intercourse, 
uniformity  of  weights,  measures,  and  coinage,  and 
liberty  of  the  press  throughout  Germany.  There  was  a 
special  ordinance  securing  the  last  obj.oct,  abolishing  tho 
censorship,  and  abrogating  all  laws  against  journalism. 
Nothing  could  be  bettor  adapted  than  this  appeal  to 
win  tho  hearts  of  his  subjects,  enthusiastic  in  the  cause 
of  German  unity,  and  full  of  tho  spirit  of  a  compro- 
housivo  nationality,  including  tho  whole  Gei-man  race. 
Tho  people  had  accordingly  assembled  in  great  numbers 
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in  tlio  square  before  the  palace  to  express  their  joy  and 
their  gi-atitudo  to  the  King,  who  appeared  on  the  balcouj-, 
and  vas  received  with  enthusiasm.  At  this  moment, 
most  inopportunely,  a  troop  of  di'agoons  appeared,  and 
assumed  a  position  close  to  tho  people.  Some  of  them 
■wore  annoyed  at  this  needless  display,  and  made  in- 
sultiu  g  remarks  which  provoked  the  colonel.  He  ordered 
his  men  to  advance  with  sheathed  swords.  They 
were  rej^vilsed ;  they  then  drew  their  sabres  and  charged 
tho  people.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  general 
conflict  between  tho  miUtary  and  tho  citizens,  which 
was  maintained  during  the  remainder  of  tho  daj',  and 
continued  at  inteiTals  dui-ing  tho  night.  Next  morning 
appeared  an  address  from  the  King,  headed,  "  To  my 
beloved  BerHners,"  laying  tho  blame  upon  foreigners, 
"  a  band  of  wicked  men,"  who  had  concealed  them- 
selves for  more  than  a  week,  and  yet  had  filled  tho 
excited  minds  of  his  faithful  and  beloved  Borhners  with 
thoughts  of  vengeance  for  supposed  bloodshed.  The 
troops,  he  said,  did  not  make  use  of  their  weapons  till 
forced  to  do  so,  by  several  shots  fired  at  them.  He 
implored  the  people  to  confess  their  error,  and  remove 
the  barricades  which  they  had  croeted,  in  which  case  he 
jiledged  his  roj-al  word  that  tho  squares  and  streets 
should  bo  instantaneously  cleared  of  the  troops,  and  the 
military  garrisons  should  bo  confined  solely  to  the  most 
important  buildings.  The  proclamation  concluded  thus : 
' '  Listen  to  the  paternal  voice  of  your  King,  ye  inhabit- 
ants of  my  tiiie  and  beautiful  Berlin ;  and  forget  the 
past,  as  I  shall  forget  it,  for  tho  sake  of  that  great  futiu-e 
which,  under  the  peace-giving  blessing  of  God,  is 
dawning  upon  Prussia,  and  through  Prussia  upon  all 
Gei-manj'.  Your  loving  Queen,  and  truly  j'our  genuine 
mother  and  friend,  who  is  lying  on  a  sick  bed, 
joins  her  heartfelt  and  tearful  supplications  to  mine. 
"Written  during  the  night  of  tho  ISth  and  19th  March, 
1818." 

Eoyal  concessions  now  came  tipon  them  in  clusters. 
The  Cabinet  was  dismissed,  and  a  new  one  formed,  con- 
sisting of  the  most  popular  members  of  the  liberal 
party ;  and  oue  of  the  new  Ministers,  Count  Schwerin, 
addressed  a  great  meeting  of  the  students,  in  order  to 
make  known  to  them  the  wishes  of  the  King — to  them 
o?i)ecially,  because  they  had  "so  brilliantly  shone  in 
these  days  of  glory."  This  manifesto  furnished  a 
strange  contrast  to  tho  autocratic  sjieech  with  which  the 
first  session  of  the  United  Diet  was  opened,  and  in 
which  he  solemnly  declared  that  nothing  should  ever 
induce  him  to  acknowledge  tho  rights  of  the  people. 
"  It  is,"  said  the  Minister,  "  his  Majestsf-'s  intention  to 
take  the  lead  of  constitutional  Germany.  He  will  have 
liberty  and  a  constitution ;  he  will  originate  and  form  a 
German  Parliament ;  ho  will  head  the  progress  of  tho 
nation.  The  King,  wearing  the  Cxerman  colours,  will 
appear  in  tho  streets  of  this  town.  He  wishes  the 
students  to  surround  him  in  a  body.  Gentlemen,  may 
God  bless  the  German  King  !  Gentlemen,  we  are  his 
Majesty's  responsible  Ministers ;  but  it  is  the  King  who 
animates  us.  His  thought  is  progress !  his  thought  is 
liberty!     God  bless  the  responsible  Ministers  ! "     The 


next  act  of  conciliation  was  tho  liberation  of  the  Poles, 
who  had  been  languishing  in  tho  piisons  for  political 
offences.  Mioroslawski,  tho  most  distinguished  of  tho 
captives,  as  soon  as  he  breathed  tho  air  of  fi-eedom,  was 
placed  in  a  carriage,  from  which  the  horses  were  re- 
moved, and  ho  was  drawn  in  triumph  by  the  people  to 
tho  palace,  followed  by  countless  masses,  chcciing  and 
shouting  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  The  Polish  hero 
stood  up  in  tho  carriage,  holding  in  his  hand  a  red, 
black,  and  gold  banner,  which  ho  waved  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  popular  ovation.  Tlie  King  submitted 
to  tho  humihation  of  appearing  on  the  balcony  as 
the  procession  passed  tho  palace.  Either  his  Majesty 
was  playing  a  part  like  an  accomplished  actor,  or  the 
revolution  had  completely  changed  his  nature  in  a  few 
short  months.  Certainly,  if  another  soul  had  been  put 
into  his  body,  tho  contrast  with  his  former  self  would 
not  have  been  greater.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  ho 
appeared  in  tho  streets  on  horseback,  with  the  Qennan 
colours  round  his  arm,  and  proceeded  amidst  cheering 
crowds  to  the  University.  Stopping  before  the  monu- 
ment of  Frederick  11.,  ho  addressed  the  students, 
saying — "  I  am  truly  proud  that  it  is  my  capital  in 
which  so  powerful  an  opinion  has  manifested  itself. 
This  is  a  great  day.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 
It  is  decisive.  Gentlemen,  you  cany  a  great  future 
within  you.  The  colours  I  wear  are  not  my  own.  I  do 
not  mean  to  usurp  anything  with  them.  I  want  neither 
another  crown,  nor  another  dominion — I  want  liberty. 
I  will  have  unity  in  Germany ;  I  want  good  order ;  I 
swear  it  before  God."  Here  tho  King  raised  his  right 
hand  to  heaven. 

But  this  was  not  all  hypocrisy.  The-  King  was 
plaj'ing  a  deep  game.  He  was  inspired  and  car-ried 
away  by  a  great  ambition,  and  under  its  dominion  he 
was  ready  to  sink  the  national  existence  and  the  very 
namo  of  Prussia,  to  which  his  royal  ancestors  had 
given  so  proud  a  history.  He  aspired  to  be  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  Accordingly  a  royal  ordinance 
appeared  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  figured  in  tho 
German  coloui'S.  In  this  ho  said — "A  new  and  glorious 
history  begins  for  you  this  day.  In  futui-e  you  will 
again  be  a  united  and  a  great  nation,  strong,  free,  and 
mighty,  in  the  heart  of  Eiu-ope.  Eroderiok-Wdliam  IV., 
of  Prussia,  relj-ing  on  your  heroic  assistance  and  poli- 
tical regeneration,  has,  for  tho  salvation  of  Germany, 
taken  the  lead  of  our  common  Fatherland.  This  very 
dav  vou  will  see  him  among  you  on  horseback,  wearing 
the  ancient  and  respected  colorrrs  of  tho  German  nation. 
May  the  blessings  of  Heaven  descend  on  our  constitu- 
tional prince,  the  leader  of  the  German  people,  the 
new  King  of  the  free,  regenerated  German  nation !  " 

Tho  following  proclamation  was  also  issued  : — "  From 
this  day  forth  the  brave  Prussia  is  fused  and  dissolved 
into  that  of  Oermmuj.  Tho  Diet,  which  has  ah-cady  been 
convoked  for  the  2nd  of  April,  in  conjunction  with  my 
people,  presents  the  ready  medium  and  legal  organ  for 
the  deliverance  and  pacification  of  Germany.  It  is  my 
resolve  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  Princes  and  States 
of  Germanv  for  a  general  meeting  with  the  organs  of 
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this  Diet,   on  a  plan  wlucli  mil  be  proiiosed  without 
delay." 

Notwithstanding  these  tremendous  cfTorts,  not  only  to 
maintain  his  position  but  to  mount  highex'  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  democracy,  difficulties  thickened  daily 
about  the  Kuig.  His  Cabinets  resigned  in  rapid  succes- 
sion ;  there  were  no  less  than  five  of  them  between 
Mai'ch  and  October ;  till  at  last  he  got  a  man  of  nerve 
for  Prime  Minister,  in  the  person  of  Count  von  Bran- 
denburg. The  Diet  assembled,  the  Eoyal  speech  was 
read  by  the  President  of  the  Ministry.  It  contained  a 
number  of  propositions,  and  promiseda  i-eal  constitutional 
charter,  and  calling  upon  the  Diet  to  "perfect  a  great 
constitutional  system  for  the  whole  of  the  German  race." 
The  reading  of  the  speech  was  received  with  ominous 
silence  ;  then  followed  the  reading  of  several  projects 
of  law  ;  after  which  an  address  to  the  King  was  voted 
by  the  Diet,  in  wiiich  they  reminded  him  of  his  various 
proclamations  and  manifestoes,  promising  that  various 
projects  of  law  would  be  laid  before  them  on  the  freedom 
-of  the  press — the  security  of  personal  liberty — the  full 
right  of  meeting  in  association — independence  of  the 
judges — abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions — publicity  of 
judicial  proceedings — ru'ff  voce  examination  of  witnesses 
— trial  by  jury  in  penal  cases,  and  especially  for  political 
offences— equality  of  civil  and  political  rights  to  all 
religious  persuasions — a  general  arming  of  the  citizens, 
with  fi-ee  election  of  their  ofiBcers — a  thoroughly  popular 
law  of  election,  representing  all  interests — a  decisive 
operation  by  a  simple  majority  of  the  popular  assembly 
in  the  legislation  and  administration  of  the  State — re- 
sponsibility of  the  Ministers — tho  army  to  be  sworn  to  the 
Constitution.  They  also  intimated  that,  while  desii-ing 
to  change  the  Germanic  Confederation  into  a  German 
union  with  the  real  National  Assembly,  they  were  not 
prepared  with  him  to  merge  the  nationality  of  Prussia 
in  a  German  empire,  saying — "  The  nation  will  not, 
because  it  has  raised  itself  to  freedom,  abruptly  sever 
its  present  history  from  the  past;  it  honom-a  the 
monarchy  under  which  Prussia  has  become  great,  and 
sees  in  the  constitutional  form  of  that  system  the  surest 
protection  of  liberty,  of  public  welfare,  and  the  unity  of 
the  kingdom."  Tho  Ministry  also  addressed  a  docu- 
ment to  the  King  for  tho  purpose  of  disclaiming  on  his 
behalf  the  desire  to  become  Emperor  of  Gei-many,  stating 
that  his  assuming  tho  Gci-man  colours,  and  piitting  him- 
self at  tho  head  of  the  movement  foi'  German  unity,  and 
proposing  to  summon  a  mooting  of  the  sovereigns  and 
states,  did  not  justify  tho  interpretation  it  had  received  ; 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  anticipate  the  unbiassed 
decision  of  the  sovereign  princes  and  tho  people  of 
Gonnany,  by  offering  to  undertake  tho  temporary  direc- 
tion of  Gorman  affairs.  Thus,  the  King  was  obliged  to 
back  fjuietly  out  of  a  position  which  ho  had  rashly 
assumed.  'J'he  L'nited  Diet  acted  as  being  itself  only  a 
temporary  institution,  having  cstabUshod  tho  electoral 
law  on  tho  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  constituent  assembly,  by  which 
moans  tho  rovolutionaiy  spirit  penetrated  to  tho  very 
cxtremi^ios  of  Pmssian  society. 


The  first  session  of  the  National  Assembly  was  opened 
by  the  King  in  person,  on  the  22nd  of  May.  He  wel- 
comed "  with  joyful  earnestness  an  assembly  proceeding 
from  a  general  election  of  the  people,"  whose  mission 
was  to  unite  with  him  in  the  formation  of  a  constitution, 
which  was  to  mark  a  now  era  in  the  history  of  Prussia 
and  of  Germany.  He  recommended  the  Assembly  to 
secure  to  the  people  a  large  share  in  the  government  of 
the  States.  Eeferring  to  the  Frankfort  Assembly,  which 
was  sitting  contemporaneously,  he  said  he  would  have 
gladly  awaited  the  result  of  their  deliberations  befoi-o  ho 
convoked  the  representatives  of  his  faithful  people. 
But,  he  added,  "the  urgent  necessity  of  restoring 
public  order  in  our  more  immediate  country  did  not 
admit  of  such  an  adjoiu-nment.  The  unity  of  Goi-many 
is  my  constant  aim  ;  and  this  great  end  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  obtained  by  yoiu-  co-operation."  The  draft  of  the  new 
constitution,  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  committee, 
was  ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  Assembly  for  its  con- 
sideration. It  was  one  of  an  extremely  liberal  character. 
The  following  were  its  main  articles : — It  declared  the 
equality  of  all  citizens  in  the  sight  of  the  law,  personal 
liberty  in  tho  highest  degree,  securitj-  of  property,  in- 
violability of  private  homes,  freedom  of  religion,  unless 
it  endangered  public  tranquillity,  the  entiie  libertj-  of 
the  press,  the  censorship  being  for  ever  abolished,  the 
right  of  meeting  and  deliberating  unarmed,  the  rights  of 
association  and  petition,  the  inviolability  of  the  Eng's 
person,  and  the  responsibility  of  his  Ministers,  who  were 
liable  to  be  impeached  by  the  Lower  House  and  tried 
by  the  Upper,  tho  division  of  the  Legislatru'e  into  two 
houses,  the  one  elective,  the  other  in  part  hereditary. 
The  princes  of  the  blood-royal  and  sixty  peers  were  no- 
minated bj-  the  King  to  form  part  of  the  Upper  House, 
tho  remainder,  consisting  of  ISO  members,  to  be  choeen 
by  the  people:  when  once  elected  the  dignity  to  be  here- 
ditaiy  in  the  first  sixt}',  but  tho  scat  to  bo  for  eight 
years  for  tho  latter  jiortion.  The  former  required  a  jn-o- 
pertj'  qualification  of  8,000  dollars  a  year;  the  latter 
2,500.  The  members  of  the  Lower  House  to  be  elected 
for  four  j-ears,  and  subject  to  no  proportj-  qualification  ; 
but  they  wore  to  bo  above  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
sittings  of  tho  courts  of  law  to  be  public,  and  the  facts 
in  criminal  cases  to  bo  ascertained  by  verdicts  of  juries. 

The  Assembly  did  not  conduct  itself  in  a  manner  to 
recommend  universal  suffrage,  or  to  make  the  friends  of 
orderly  government  enamoured  of  revolution.  Their 
proceedings  wero  irregularly  conducted,  and  they  wasted 
their  timo  in  idle  discussions.  Tho  great  majority  of  its 
members  consisted  of  local  agitators,  and  wore  destitute 
of  political  oxporienco  and  business  habits  ;  many  of 
them  but  imperfectly  educated.  They  received  pay  at 
the  rate  of  throe  dollars  a  day  ;  and  each  of  thorn  seemed 
to  fancy  that  ho  o\ight  to  give  value  for  the  money  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  speaking.  Tho  Assembly  occupied 
two  days  in  discussing  tho  question  wliother  or  not  the 
authors  of  tho  outbreak  of  the  18th  of  March,  which  was 
tho  result  of  an  accident,  deserved  well  of  their  country, 
and  whether  it  was  a  revolution  or  a  riot.  Uorr  Behrond 
moved  that  it  was  a  revolution.      This  tho  Ministers 
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clenied,  declaring  that  it  overturned  nothing,  that  the 
established  institutions  of  the  conatry  still  existed,  and 
that  the  affair  was  merely  a  "  transaction  "  between  the 
King  and  a  portion  of  his  subjects.  On  this  question  the 
two  parties  took  issue.  Was  it  a  revolution  or  a  trans- 
action ?  There  was  a  majority  in  favour  of  "transaction," 
which  led  to  violent  pop-alar  demonstrations.  Tho  mob 
, attacked  tho  Ministers  and  other  ixupopular  members  as 
thny  left  tho  chambers.  They  toro  up  the  iron  railings 
ill  front  of  one  of  tho  courts  of  the  palace,  carrying  off 
tho  gates  in  triumph  to  the  university.  On  the  14th  of 
Juno  they  attacked  the  arsenal.  The  biu-gher  guard  was 
on  duty  at  that  post ;  some  of  them  fired  on  the  mob, 
killing  and  wounding  several,  which  caused  the  assailants 
to  rethe.  But  a  difference  arose  in  tho  guard.  Some 
blamed  the  others  for  firing.  They  disarmed  both  them 
and  their  commanding  officer,  and  then  marched  off  the 
ground.  In  tho  meantime  the  rioters  had  been  march- 
ing thi'ough  tho  town,  and  raising  revolutionary  cries. 
Learning  that  the  arsenal  had  been  abandoned,  they  re- 
turned to  it,  broke  the  iron  shutters  on  tho  ground  floor 
by  means  of  a  heavy  beam  of  timber,  which  they  used 
as  a  battermg  ram.  Within  there  was  a  guard  of  250 
regular  troops,  who  might  easily  have  resisted  till  rein- 
forcements came,  but  the  commanding  officer  was  told 
that  revolution  was  triumphant ;  that  all  the  troops  had 
left  the  city ;  that  the  King  himself  had  fled,  and  that 
nothing  but  tho  submission  of  the  guard  could  save  the 
monarchy.  Believing  these  representations,  the  troops 
remained  passive,  and  allowed  the  rioters  to  have  their 
way,  which  caused  the  destruction  of  property  amounting 
to  500,000  dollars.  All  the  portable  contents  of  the 
building  were  thrown  out  through  the  windows.  Most 
of  the  muskets  were  broken  and  rendered  useless. 
"Antiquities  of  great  value,  rare  pieces  of  artiUeiy, 
arms  inlaid  with  silver  and  ivory,  were  stolen  or  broken 
mto  pieces.  Trophies  taken  in  the  seven  years'  war,  and 
in  the  campaigns  against  Napoleon,  were  torn  in  pieces 
or  trampled  under  foot.  It  is  said  that  it  was  not  the  love 
of  arms  that  induced  the  populace  to  sack  the  arsenal, 
but  the  more  vulgar  love  of  plunder.  Many  of  the  arms 
were  sold  afterwards  for  a  few  grotes  apiece.  The 
burgher  (or  national)  guard  in  no  instance  did  its  duty, 
or  maintained  its  post.  The  knowledge  of  this  un- 
soldier-like  quahty  stimulated  the  rabble  to  fresh  atro- 
cities. For  eight  months  Berlin  was  in  a  chronic  state 
of  riots.  Tho  bonds  of  society  were  loosened,  and  the 
respectable  parts  of  the  population  were  mob-ridden,"  * 
A  motion  was  made  in  the  Assembly  to  have  a  proper 
guard  for  its  protection.  This  motion  was  rejected  by  a 
largo  majority,  who  declared  that  the  Assembly  needed 
no  armed  protection,  but  placed  itself  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  people  of  Berlin.  This  had  the  effect  of 
tranquillising  the  people  for  a  time;  but  it  caused  a 
break  up  in  the  Ministry.  At  length  the  Cabinet  was 
reconstructed.  About  this  time  General  von  Wrangel 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  tho  troops,  and  the 
King,  awakening  from  his  fond  illusions  about  beinp; 
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placed  at  tho  head  of  United  Germany,  and  feeling  his 
throne  to  bo  in  imminent  danger,  began  to  think  of 
measui-es  of  repression.  This  change  in  tho  King's  mind 
was  indicated  by  the  tone  of  tho  general's  addi-ess  to  the 
troops.  He  declared  that  he  would  establish  order  when 
disturbed,  and  support  the  laws  when  they  were  in- 
fringed. "  Tho  burgher  guard,"  ho  said,  "is  primarily 
charged  with  this  duty;  but  when  I  find  it  fail  in 
discharging  it,  we  will  advance,  and  we  shall  succeed. 
The  troops  are  atuncJt,  their  swords  are  sharpened,  and 
their  mushets  are  loaded.  It  is  not  against  you,  men  of 
Berhn,  that  this  is  done,  but  to  protect  you — to  protect 
the  liberty  given  us  by  tho  King,  and  to  defend  the  laws. 
For  you,  and  with  you,  we  shall  act.  No  re-action  !  But 
protection  for  order,  for  the  laws,  and  for  freedom.  How 
melancholy  does  Berlin  now  appear  to  me !  Grass  is 
growing  in  your  streets ;  your  houses  are  empty :  your 
shops  are  full  of  goods,  but  void  of  purchasers.  Your 
industrious  citizens  are  without  work,  without  wages, 
and  without  profits.  This  must  be  changed,  and  it  shall 
he  changed.  I  bring  you  order,  and  its  attendant  bless- 
ings. Anarchy  must  cease,  and  it  shall  cease.  I  swear 
it  to  you ;  and  a  Wrangel  never  yet  failed  in  keei)ing 
his  word." 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  Assembly  commenced  its 
discussions  upon  tho  Prussian  Constitution.  The  first 
day  was  occupied  with  a  debate  upon  two  articles  settUng 
the  title  of  the  King.  The  question  was  whether  he 
should  be  King  "by  the  gi'aoo  of  God,"  or  merely  by 
the  wUl  of  the  people.  The  House  divided,  when  the 
phrase,  "  tho  grace  of  God,"  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  217  to  134.  The  next  question  debated  was  whether 
he  was  to  be  "  King  of  Pi-ussia  "  or  "  King  of  the  Prus- 
sians." On  the  15th  of  October,  while  theso  discussions 
were  proceeding,  the  King's  birthday  was  celebrated. 
Various  congratulatory  addresses  were  presented  to  him 
on  that  occasion,  but  the  deputations  found  him  not  in 
so  gracious  a  humoui'  as  they  had  expected.  To  one  of 
them  he  said,  "  Eemember,  I  am  still  King  by  the  grace 
of  God."  To  the  commander  of  the  burgher  guard  he 
said,  "  Remember,  the  burgher  guard  received  their 
arms  from  me ;  "  and  to  the  city  dejiuties,  who  promised 
that  order  should  be  preserved,  he  remarked  "that  it 
was  better  to  prove  their  loyalty  by  deeds  than  to  make 
promises."  The  King's  i^etulant  remarks  were  deeply 
resented.  His  Prime  Minister,  Count  Pfuel,  re- 
signed, and  though  the  resignation  was  twice  refused, 
the  Minister  persevei-ed.  There  were  more  riots  in 
the  streets,  more  barricades  erected,  and  many  lives 
were  lost  before  order  could  be  restored.  On  the  30th 
of  October  the  National  Assembly  retahated  upon 
the  King  by  resolving  that  all  Prussians  were  equal 
before  the  law,  that  there  existed  neither  titles,  privi- 
leges, nor  rank  in  the  State — that  the  nobility  was 
abolished.  These  events  led  to  the  appointment  of 
Count  Brandenburg,  the  King's  uncle,  who  was 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  old  rcyimc,  and  abhorred 
everything  revolutionary.  This  appointment  thi-ew  the 
Assembly  into  a  state  of  consternation ;  and  on  the  2nd 
of  November  they  adopted  the  following  resolution  :  — 
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"In  consequence  of  the  information  that  the  Count  of 
Brandenburg  has  been   commissioned   to  form   a  new 
Ministi-y,  the  National  Assembly,  in  its  sitting  of  this 
day,  has  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  to  your  Majesty, 
in  order  to  inform  you  that  this  step  on  the  part  of  your 
Majesty  has  occasioned  the  greatest  anxiety  amongst  the 
lieople,  and  that  it  threatens  to  bring  unspeakable  mis- 
fortune upon  the  country.     During  several  past  weeks 
ominous  reports  respecting  the  views  of  the  reactionary 
party  have  alarmed  your  Majesty's  faithful  people.    The  j 
nomination  of  the  now  retiring  Ministry  had  not  tended  j 
to  weaken  the  effect  of  that  report.  A  Government  under  ' 
the  auspices  of  the  Count  Brandenburg,  without  any 
prospects  of  obtaining  a  majority  in  the  National  As- 
sembly, or  of  gaining  tho  confidence  of  the  country,  will 
undoubtedly  bring  the  excitement  to  a  head,  and  pro-  i 
duce  melancholy  results  for  your  Majesty's  capital  and 
countrj' — results  which  will  remind  one  of  the  fate  of  a  j 
neighbouring  State.   Your  Majesty  was  not  well  informed  ' 
by  your  former  councillors  respecting  the  situation  of  ' 
the  country,   if  they  concealed  from  you  this  danger 
for  throne  and  country.     Upon  that  ground  we  suppli-  j 
cate  your  Majesty,  in  a  manner  as  respectful  as  urgent —  ] 
and  your  majost}''.s  heart  has  always  beaten  for  the  well- 
fare  of  your  people — to  afford  the  coimtrj-,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  popular  Ministry,  a  fresh  guarantee  that 
your  Majesty's  views  are  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of 
the  people." 

The  King  was  then  at  Potsdam,  whither  seventy-five 
members  went  as  a  deputation  with  the  addi'ess,  the 
whole  population  meantime  surrounding  the  Assembly 
House  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  possible  excitmcnt.  Tho 
King  at  first  refused  to  see  the  deputation  in  the  absence 
of  his  responsible  advisers.  But  ho  received  a  telegraphic 
communication  from  the  Cabinet  requesting  him  to  see 
tho  deputation.  He  did  so;  but  refused  to  give  an 
answer.  One  of  the  deputation  then  said,  "We  have 
been  sent  here,  not  onl)'  to  hand  the  address  to  your 
Majesty,  but  also  to  give  j'ou  information' respecting  the 
true  state  of  the  country.  Will  your  Majesty  hear  us  r  " 
The  King  answered,  "  No."  As  tho  deputation  retii-ed, 
one  of  them,  Herr  Jaoobi,  remarked,  "It's  the  misfortimo 
of  kings  that  they  will  not  hear  the  truth."  The  King 
next  day  returned  n  formal  answer  to  tho  address,  stating 
that  ho  would  not  withdraw  the  appointment  of  tho 
Count  Brandenburg  in  consequence  of  rumours  and  ap- 
prehensions, which  wore  not  justified  by  any  act  of  his  I 
Government.  On  the  9th  the  new  Ministry  was  i 
gazetted.  It  consisted  altogether  of  persons  not  mem- 
bers of  tho  Asseinbl}',  a  significant  intimation  that  the 
King  liad  resolved  at  length  to  resist  instead  of  leading 
tho  revolution.  On  the  same  day  Count  Brandenburg 
oiiterod  tho  Assembly,  and  rose  to  speak.  Ho  was  stopped 
by  tlio  President,  who  told  him  that  ho  must  first  obtain 
ponnission  to  speak  from  tho  Assembly.  Anticipating 
this,  tho  Count  handed  to  tho  President  a  royal  decree, 
in  which  it  was  stated  tliat  in  conse(iucnce  of  the  disjilay 
of  Republican  symbols  and  demonstrations  of  popular 
force,  to  overawe  tlie  Assembly,  it  stood  proroguoil  to  the 
27th  of  tho  month,  when  it  was  to  meet  at  Braudeuburg, 


where  it  could  conduct  its  deliberations  free  from  the 
intimidation  of  the  Berlin  mob.  This  decree  fell  upon 
the  Assembly  like  a  thunder-stroke.  The  reading  of  it 
was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  cries  of,  "  Never,  never! " 
"We  protest."  "We  wLU  not  as.sent."  "We  will 
perish  here  sooner."  "  It  is  illegal."  "  It  is  unconsti- 
tutional." "We  are  masters."  In  the  midst  of  the 
storm.  Count  Brandenburg  rose  and  said,  "In  conse- 
quence of  the  royal  message  just  read,  I  summon  the 
Assembly  to  suspend  its  deliberations  forthwith,  and  to 
adjourn  until  the  day  specified.  I  must,  at  the  same 
time,  declare  all  further  prolongation  of  the  delibera- 
tions to  be  illegal,  and  protest  against  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Crown."  The  Minister  and  his  colleagues  then 
■withdrew. 

When  the  agitation  produced  by  this  scene  had  sub- 
sided, tho  Assembly  set  about  considering  what  should 
be  done  under  these  cii-cumstances.  First,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Ministers  should  bo  required  to  withdraw 
their  message.  This  motion  was  lost.  Secondly,  it  was 
resolved,  almost  unanimously,  that  there  was  no  necessitj' 
for  removing  tho  Assembly  from  Berlin  ;  that  the  Crown 
had  no  right  to  remove  it  against  its  will ;  and  that  the 
Ministiy  who  had  advised  such  a  stop  were  guilty  erf  a 
dereliction  of  dutj-  towards  the  Crown,  tho  country,  and 
the  Assembly.  Before  tho  division  was  come  to  on  this 
resolution,  fiftj'  of  tho  supporters  of  the  Government 
had  withdrawn;  and  when  it  was  passed,  the  diplomatic 
corps,  who  were  sitting  in  thoir  box  during  the  scene, 
retii'ed  in  a  body.  Tho  Assembly  now  resolved  to  sit  in 
permanence,  tho  President  and  about  thirty  members 
remaining  in  the  House  all  night.  Meantime,  Count 
Brandenburg  had  ient  a  note  to  tho  President,  warning 
him  and  the  Assembly  against  the  consequences  of 
illegally  persisting  to  meet  in  Berlin,  and  the  seceding 
minority  sent  in  a  protest  to  the  same  effect.  The 
population  of  the  city  were,  of  coui-se,  greatly  excited  ; 
and  dm-ing  those  hours  of  painful  suspense  and  appre- 
hension, several  dejiutations  from  tho  ci^y  in  vain  sought 
an  interview  with  the  King,  who  sulTeuly  shut  himself 
up  in  his  palace  at  Potsdam.  Notwithstanding  the 
warnings  it  had  received,  tho  Assembly  met  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  225  members  being 
present.  The  President  advised  them  to  maintain  an 
attitude  of  dignified  resistance.  Every  drop  of  blood 
shed  through  their  fault  must  injure  their  cause.  The 
blood  of  citizens  must  not  be  squandered,  but  must  bo 
reserved  for  other  occasions.  The  burgher  guard  and 
the  people  surrounded  tho  House  in  dense  masses. 
Several  orators  delivered  harangues  exhorting  them  to 
keep  the  peace.  A  hostile  army  was  approaching ;  tliat 
array,  alas !  thoir  o-mi,  advancing  against  their  capital. 
The  Assembly  would  issue  a  proclamation,  protesting 
against  this  act  of  oijprcssion.  It  miglit  bo  their  last 
will  and  testament ;  thoir  enemies  might  apply  the  axo 
to  the  root  of  the  tree  of  liberty  ;  but  it  would  sprmg  up 
again  fresh  and  green,  and  fiourLsh  for  over.  A  com- 
niittoo  of  five  was  aiipointed  to  di'uw  up  a  proclama- 
tion ;  and  while  they  wero  thus  engaged,  tho  great  fecal 
of  the  Assembly  was  brought  forth  and  laid  upon  the 
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President's  desk.  The  committee  entered  and  read  the 
proclamation,  wliicli  was  an  einbodiitiont  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  concluded  thus : — "  Eollow-citizons,  we  address 
you  at  the  moment  the  National  Assemblj'  is  about  to 
be  dispersed  by  bailiffs.  Stand  firm  for  the  liberties  for 
which  wo  stake  our  life  and  blood ;  do  not  deviate  from 
the  patli  of  legality  ;  firmness  and  moderation  will,  with 
God's  help,  cause  liberty  to  triumph."  At  four  o'clock 
tho  President  informed  the  Chamber  that  the  building 
was  completely  sui-rounded  by  military.  The  troops 
were  commanded  by  General  Wrangel,  who,  in  answer 
to  questions  piit  to  him,  stated  that  ho  should  remain 


them  from  the  provinces,  as  weU  as  from  tho  capital, 
the  town  council  of  which  voted  the  freedom  of  tho  city 
to  Um-uh,  the  President.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  prepare  a  repoi-t  of  the  events  that  had  occurred,  iu 
order  to  lay  it  before  the  nation,  and  to  consider  tho 
propriety  of  impeaching  Ministers.  A  nimour  having 
been  circulated  that  the  Burgher  Guard  was  about  to  be 
disarmed,  tho  Assembly  exhorted  them  to  resist  bj' 
force,  stating  that  if  they  surrendered  they  would  bo 
traitors  to  their  country.  On  the  same  day,  however,  an 
order  went  forth  for  di.sbanding  tho  guard.  The  bitter 
pill  was'WTapped  in  a  soothing  and  pious  proclamation. 
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there  a  week,  if  the  Assembly  sat  so  long;  that  his 
troops  were  accustomed  to  bivouac;  that  he  would  be 
really  glad,  however,  to  get  back  to  his  quarters ;  and 
ttiat  he  would  bo  happy  to  allow  tho  members  to  leave 
the  House,  but  ho  should  permit  none  to  return. 
Thereupon  the  Assembly  resolved  to  submit  to  force 
under  protest,  withdi-awing  for  the  present,  in  order  to 
re-assemble  next  day  somewhere  else.  The  soldiers 
made  passages,  the  deputies  marched  out  two  and  two 
thi'ough  the  columns,  followed  by  the  Burgher  Guard. 
Next  day  the  expelled  deputies  met  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  Rifle  Guild,  where  they  resumed  their  delibera- 
tions. Addi'esses  of  sympathy  and  condolence  reached 
161.— New  Series. 


in  which  the  King  said — "To  all  of  you  I  give  this 
inviolable  assiu-ance,  that  nothing  shall  be  abrogated 
from  your  constitutional  liberties ;  that  it  shall  be  my 
holiest  endeavour  to  be  unto  you,  by  the  help  of  God,  a ' 
good  constitutional  King,  so  that  we  may  mutually  erect 
a  stately  and  tenable  edifice,  beneath  whose  roof,  to  the 
weal  of  our  German  fatherland,  our  postoritj-  may  quietly 
and  peacefully  rejoice  in  the  blessings  of  genuine  and 
true  liberty  for  generations  to  come.  May  the  blessing 
of  God  rest  upon  our  work ! "  The  political  atmosphere 
now  began  to  lower ;  the  clouds  gathered  blackness ;  and 
a  bloody  collision  between  the  troops  and  the  citizens 
seemed   to   be   inevitable.     The  City  Guard  met  and 
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resolved    not    to   give   up   tlieii-   ai-ms.      Deputations, 
adcbesses,  and  money,  from  the  provinces,  poured  into 
the  Assembly — Magdeburg  having  sent  .3,000  dollars  for 
the  deputies  whose  pay  had  been  stopped.     The  city  was 
that  evening  placed  under  martial  law,  a  state  of  siege 
was  proclaimed,  and  large  bodies  of  soldiers  paraded  the 
streets.      But   the  word  went  through  the  crowds   of 
excited    people— "  Be   cool;    be    quiet."       The    night 
passed    without    any     disturbance.      Next     day    the 
Assembly  resumed  its  sittings,  and  while  engaged  in  its 
deliberations,  an  officer  entered,   and   commanded  the 
members  to  disperse  as  an  illegal  meeting.     The  Vice- 
President  was  in  the   chair,   which    he    peremptorily 
refused  to  leave.     The  whole  House  supported  him  in 
this  resolve,  shouting — "Never,  till  forced  by  arms!" 
The  officer  repeated  the  order,  and  received  the  same 
answer.     The  officer  then,  calling  some  soldiers  to  his 
assistance,  seized  the  chair,  and  gently  carried  it  out 
into  the  street  with  great  good  humoui-,  the  President 
still  maintaining  his  position  in  it,  and  resolutely  pro- 
testing against  this  violation  of  his  dignity.     The  mem- 
bers then  followed,  joining  in  the  jn-otest.     The  mOitary 
shut  up  the  building  and  retu'ed,   while  the  expelled 
President  enjoyed  a  popular  ovation.     Several  attempts 
were  made  to  hold  meetings  in  other  places ;  but  they 
were  in  every  instance  prevented  by  the  military,  except 
one  at  a  cafe,  when  the  Assembly  continued  together 
long  enough  to  pass   a  decree  that  the   Brandenburg 
Ministry  was  not  authorised  to  levy  taxes,  or  disburse 
the  public  money,  until  the  National  Assembly  could 
fulfil  its  duties  safely  in  Berlin.     After  this,  an  <^cer 
entered,  stating  that  if  they  did  not  disperse,  he  would 
immediately  employ  force.     The  members  then  rose  in 
an  uncontrollable  state    of   excitement,    exclaiming — 
"No,  no;  a  thousand  times  no!   'We  will  not  move 
from  this  room  till  di-iven  by  bayonets."     Sixty  ,or 
seventy  deputies  sprang  foj-ward  towards  the  soMiers, 
whilst  the  remainder  ci-owded  round  the   President's 
table.     The  confusion  and  uproar  lasted  for  some  time, 
during  which  the  officer  and  his  escort  stood  perfectly 
calm.     At  length  there  was  a  general  call  from  mem- 
bers— "  Continue  the  deliberations.     We  will  hear  of  no 
more  interruptions.    <3ixax  43ie  CSiamber  of  strangers." 
The  members  returned  to  their  seats ;  the  officer  and 
his  escort  went  outside,  as  if  to  send  for  fi-esh  instrac- 
tions.     Meantime,  the  resolution  against  the  Govern- 
ment was  put  from  the  chair,  and  carried  with  accla- 
mation,  after  which    f.io    House    adjourned,    and    so 
escaped  forcible  expulsion.    The  Brandenburg  Govern- 
ment was  fully  prepared  for  all  eventualities.      The 
Bui-gher  Guard  did  not  give  up  their  ai-ms,  but  they 
quietly  allowed  them  to  be  taken  from  them — a  work 
which  occupied  a  whole  day.    A  great  number  of  arrests 
were  made,  and  all  the  gaols  wore-  crammed  with  pri- 
soners.     This  was  the  end  of  the  King's  declamations 
about  liberty.      The  Assembly  met  on    the    27th  of 
November,  at  Brandenburg,  and  was  adjoiu-ned  without 
doing  anything,  as  the  number  of  members  was  not 
sufficient  to  form  a  IIouso.     It  was  finally  dissolved  on 
the  5th  of  December.    The  Frankfort  Assemblv,  how- 


ever, stood  by  the  King,  and  declared  the  decree  against 
the  payment  of  taxes  null   and  void,  stating  that  the 
Prussian  Assembly  had  loosened  the  bonds  of  political 
existence,  deeply  shaken  the  fovmdations  of  civil  society, 
and  brought  Prassia,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  Germany, 
to  the  verge  of  civil  war.     At  the  same  time.  Archduke 
John,  Regent  of  the  empire,  issued  a  proclamation  in 
the  name  of  the  "Imperial  Assembly"  at  Frankfort, 
declaring  that  it  represented  the  German  nation  in  the 
aggi-egate;  that  its  decision  was  supreme  law  to  all;  and. 
that  he  would  not  allow  the  resolution  against  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  be  carried  into  efi'ect.     While  the  con- 
flict between  the  Crown  and  the  Assembly  was  going  on 
at  Berlin,  the  city  was  in  a  deplorable  state.     The  re- 
spectable inhabitants   had  nearly  all  left ;  the  houses 
were  empty;    the    streets    appeared    nearly   deserted, 
except  by   a  few  work-people    and   military    patrols. 
Nothing  could  bo  more   dreary  or  'desolate  than  the 
appearance   of  the   town.     In   fact,  to   the  well-to-do 
Berliaers  the  National  Assembly  brought  nothing  but 
ti-ouble,  alaim,  and  loss  of  business.     They  had  seen  the 
red  flag  hoisted  in  front  of  the  Assembly  House ;  they 
witnessed  the  violence  of  the  mob ;  they  di-oaded  a  com- 
munistic revolution  ;  and  therefore  they  felt  a  real  relief 
when  oj^er  was  restored,  and  they  were  permitted  to 
re.sume  theii-  avocations.     Accordingly,  when  the  King 
and  Queen  went  to  the  opera,  they  met  with  aa  enthu- 
siastic reception.      But  although   the  King  had  pro- 
claimed a  liberal  constitution  as  his  own  gift,  Berlin 
continued  in  a  state  of  siege.     On  the  1st  of  January  His 
Majesty  issued  an  addi-ess  to  the  armj',  couched  in  the 
most  glowing  terms  of  jiraLso  and  gratitude  for  the  ser- 
vices they  had  rendered,  and  for  their  fidelity  and  devo- 
tion during  the  yeai'  of  revolution.     The  new  Chambers 
were  opened  on  the  26th  of  Febmary  by  the  King  in 
person.  Count  Braadeubui'g  having  conducted  him  to 
lie    throne.      He    stated    that    cii'cumstances    having 
obliged  Mm  to  dissolve  the  National  Assembly,  he  had 
granted  to  the  nati'jn  a  constitution  which  by  its  pro- 
visions fulfilled  all  his  2''"oiiii'^'3s  made  in  the  month  of 
Ma-rch.    This  constitution  was  modelled  after  that  of 
Belgium.     The  House  was  to  consist  of  two  Chambers, 
bo<i.  eioctive — the  former  by  persons  paying  24s.  a  year 
of  dii'ect  taxes,  and  the  latter  by  a  process  of  double 
election  :  that  is,  the  deputies  wore  chosen  by  delegates, 
who  had  themselves  boon  elected  by  imivorsal  sulTrage, 
there  being  one  dejmty  for  every  750  inliabitants.     All 
Prussians  were  declared  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
freedom  of  the  press  was  established,  and  all  exclusive 
class  privileges  were  abohshed.     The  judges  were  made 
independent  of  the  Crown,  and  no  ordinance  was  to  have 
the  forco  of  law  without  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Frankfort  Piu'liament  had  spent  a  year  doing 
nothing  but  talking.  They  came,  however,  to  tho  im- 
portant resolution  of  ofiering  the  imperial  crown  of 
Germany  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  As  soon  as  the  Pi-us- 
sian  Assembly  hoard  this,  they  adopted  an  address  to  the 
King,  earnestly  recommending  him  to  accept  tho  proU'erod 
dignity.  They  were  deeply  interested  by  seeing  tho 
house  of  Hohenzollem  called  to  tho  direction  of  Father- 
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land,  and  they  hoped  ho  would  take  into  his  strong 
hands  the  guidance  of  the  destinies  of  the  German 
nation.  On  the  ui-d  of  April,  18-19,  the  King  received 
the  Frankfort  deimtation  commissioned  to  present  to 
him  the  imperial  crown.  Ho  declined  the  honour 
unless  the  several  Governments  of  the  German  states 
should  approve  of  the  new  imperial  constitution,  and 
■  concur  in  the  choice  of  the  Assemblj'.  As  soon  as  this 
reply  was  made  known,  the  second  Pi-ussian  Chamber 
adopted  a  motion  of  "  urgency,"  and  prepared  an 
address  to  the  King,  entreating  him  to  accept  the 
glorious  mission  of  taking  into  firm  hands  the  guidance 
of  the  destiny  of  regenerated  German}-,  in  order  to 
rescue  it  from  the  incalculable  dangers  that  might  arise 
from  the  conflicting  agitations  of  the  time.  The  address 
was  carried  only  by  a  small  majority.  The  King  had 
good  reason  for  refusing  the  imperial  diadem  ;  first, 
because  Austria,  Wurtemburg,  Bavaria,  and  Hanover 
decidedly  objected ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  King 
rociuired  changes  in  the  Frankfort  constitution  which 
the  Parliament  refused  to  make.  These  facts  enabled 
His  Majesty  to  discover  that  the  imperial  supremacy  was 
an  '■  unreal  dignity,  and  the  constitution  only  a  means 
gradually,  and  under  legal  pretences,  to  set  aside 
authority,  and  to  introduce  the  republic." 

The  Prussian  Cabinet,  therefore,  recommended  that 
the  Frankfort  constitution  should  not  be  accepted  by 
Prussia.  On  this  point,  however,  the  Government  were 
defeated  in  the  Chamber,  which  accepted  the  Frankfort 
constitution  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  Chamber 
further  showed  its  independence  bj'  declaring  the  state 
of  siege  at  Berlin  illegal,  and  calling  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  an  end  to  it.  Immediately  upon  this,  the 
King,  withouta  wordof  exi)lanation,  declared  the  second 
Chamber  dissolved,  and  the  L^pper  Chamber  adjourned. 
The  members  were  astounded.  They  could  scarcely 
trust  their  ears  till  the  decree  was  read  a  second  time. 
In  the  evening  the  Gazette  contained  an  explanation  to 
tho  etfeot  that  the  second  Chamber  had  gone  beyond  its 
province  in  condemning  the  state  of  siege  which  the 
Government  considered  indispensable  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  order.  The  abrupt  dissolution  caused  tremendous 
e.^citement  in  Berlin.  Tho  people  turned  out  in  large 
numbers ;  collisions  with  the  military  took  place,  and 
seven  persons  wore  killed.  At  length,  in  Jul}-,  the  state 
of  siege  was  terminated  at  Berlin.  The  new  elections 
went  in  favour  of  the  Government,  and  the  Prussian 
Parliament  met  again  on  the  7th  of  August.  On  the 
20tli  of  December,  the  same  year,  apparently  sick  of  the 
empty  dignity,  and  of  the  Assembly  of  which  he  was  the 
organ,  the  Archduke  John  resigned  his  otfice  as  Eegent, 
and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria  and  Prussia  re- 
sumed their  old  places.  "  Thus  ended  the  year  1849. 
Thiis  ended  the  grand  scheme  for  the  regeneration  of 
Germany.  The  flame  slowly  flickered  in  tho  socket,  and 
burned  so  low,  that  at  last  no  one  quite  knew  when  it 

wont  out. 

'Turrens  diceudi  copia  multis, 
lit  sua  moi'Lifcra  est  fecimdia.'  "  * 


*  Cajley,  vol.  ii.,  p.  121. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Austria — Prince  Mettemich — Hun{»ary — Effects  of  the  French  lU-volution — 
Petition  to  the  Emperor — Kltects  of  Kossuth's  Speecli  on  llie  Molj — 
Mctternicli's  House  saclteil— Hioia— llcsiguation  of  Metternich— Pro- 
chimatiou  of  tlie  Emperor — Tiiuriiph  of  the  Revolution— I'.'hicalional 
Freedom— The  Literarj-  Class— Popular  E.icesses — Departure  of  tlie 
Emperor  from  Vienna — His  Proclamation— Revolution  at  Prflfiue — 
GerjiMins  antl  Sclavcs— Pan-Sclavonic  Movement — Congress  .at  I'ragui! 
—Provisional  Covernn:c-nt— The  Princcas  Wiudischgratz  shot- Eom- 
banlmcnt  of  Prague— The  Inturroclion  suppressed— Tho  Han  of 
Croatia— Slate  of  Hungary- Louis  Kossuth— Opening  of  the  AsscmWy 
at  Vienna— Address  of  the  Archduke  John— The  Ivmperor's  return  to 
Vienna— Treachery  of  the  Emperor  towards  Hung.ary  in  secretly  sup- 
plying the  Croatians  witli  Money  to  carry  on  the  War— Petition  to  tlic 
King,  entreating  his  Aid  to  put  down  the  Insurrection— Cold  Reply  of 
the  King— Indignation  of  the  Hungarians— Deputation  to  the  National 
Assembly— The  Hungarians  resolve  to  break  off  all  conncclion  with 
Austria— Kossuth  is  proclaimed  Dictator— Count  Lamberg  appointed 
Cominander-in-Cliief  of  the  Imperial  Army— His  Arrival  at  Pesth- 
Jlnrder  of  Count  Laniherg— Count  Eugene  Vichy  tried  by  the  Hun- 
garians, and  hanged  as  a  Traitor— Decree  of  the  Emperor  dissolving 
llie  Diet,  anil  appointing  Jellachicli  Commatider-in-Chief  in  Hungary— 
Kossuth  issues  a  Counter-Proclamation,  declaring  the  ludepencU-nco  of 
Huueary— Assassination  of  Count  Latour— Capture  of  the  -Arsenal  after 
a  De.sperate  Contest— Committee  of  Public  Safety— Demands  of  the 
Assembly— Flight  of  the  Emperor — His  Proclamation— Nocturnal 
llivouac  of  the  Insurgents— Ariival  of  Jcllachich  and  his  Army,  and 
of  Wiiuliacligralz  -The  Hungarian  Army— Polish  Auxiliaries— Ccueral 
Hem— Terms  offered  bv  Wnulisihgratz— The  Diet  reject  the  Terms— 
FigUiing  commences— The  Citj-  liombardcd— Conflagrations- Defeat 
of  the  Insurgents— Capitulation  of  the  City— Expecled  Relief- Re- 
newal of  the  Contest— Defeat  and  Route  of  the  Hungarian  Army  — 
Georgey'8  Account — Blum  and  jNIessenhausen  Shot — Military  Occupa- 
tion of  Vienna— Abdication  of  Ferdinand- Francis  Josejih  :  his 
Liberal  Manifesto— The  Emperor's  Appeal  to  the  People— The  New 
Constitution— The  Hungarian  War— The  Forces  on  Both  Sides- Com- 
mencement of  Hostilities — Retreat  of  Georgey— Siege  of  Komeran — 
Relirement  of  the  Diet  and  Government  from  Pesth — (Jeneral  Bern's 
Army— Georgey'a  March  through  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and 
Defeat  of  the  Austrians  .itlglo— Inactivity  of  Windischgratz -Kossuth's 
Prodigious  Exeriions— The  Battle  of  Kapolua— Retreat  of  the  Hun- 
garians— Dembinskl  deprived  of  his  Command — Proceedings  of  Bern — 
Battle  of  Isaszeg — Differences  between  Kossuth  and  Georgey — Inde- 
pendence of  Hungary  proclaimed — Russian  Intervention — Manifesto  of 
the  Czar— Defeat  of  the  ilnngarians— Surrender  of  George;  — Ter- 
mination of  the  War— Execution  of  Bathjani— Fate  of  the  Hun- 
garian Leaders. 

Austria,  the  centre  of  despotic  power  on  the  Continent, 
the  model  of  absolutism,  in  which  the  principle  of  Divine 
right  was  most  deeply  rooted,  enjoyed  peace  from  I8I0, 
when  Europe  was  settled  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  down  to 
1848,  when  it  felt,  in  all  its  force,  the  tremendous  shock 
of  revolution.  During  that  time  Prince  Metternich  ruled 
the  Austrian  Empire  almost  autocratically.  This  cele- 
brated diplomatist  and  statesman  was  the  greatest  cham- 
pion and  most  powei'ful  protector  in  Europe  of  legitimacy 
and  ultra-conservatism.  He  hated  aU  innovation.  His 
maxim  was,  that  any  transition  in  politics  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  evils,  and  that  whatever  tends  to 
political  disturbance  must  be  avoided  at  any  price.  In 
order  to  carry  out  this  policy,  and  to  restrain  effectually 
the  power  of  public  opinion,  he  established  a  rigid  cen- 
sorship of  the  press,  which  allowed  nothing  to  escape  its 
supervision  in  home  literature,  and  which  sought  her- 
metically to  seal  the  empire  against  liberal  ideas  from 
abroad.  A  secret  police  wtis  also  established,  thoroughly 
and  minutely  organised,  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  for 
maintaining  a  censorship  of  conversation  in  private  life, 
so  that  the  Government  might  be  able,  by  its  espionage, 
to  penetrate  the  very  heart  of  societ}-,   and  detect  its 
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inmost  tLouglits.  But  he  might  as  well  have  attempted 
to  exclude  the  air  from  theii'  dwellings,  or  to  measui-e  out 
to  them  the  sunshine  and  the  rain,  as  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  thought,  or  to  got  at  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  people  Ly  means  of  spies.  As  they  were  aware 
that  spies  wex-e  about  them,  and  in  the  midst  of  them, 
they  did  not  speak  on  politics  except  to  those  whom  they 
knew  well  and  could  fuUy  trust.  Besides,  there  is  no 
society  in  which  a  revolutionary  explosion  is  more  to 
be  apprehended  than  one  in  which  the  oppressed  are 
obliged  to  communicate  in  whispers.  In  spite  of  all  her 
precautious,  Austria  could  not  keep  down  the  spirit  of 
revolt  in  her  Italian  provinces,  in  which  she  was  called 
upon  to  sujjpress  several  rebellions.  The  French  Eovolu- 
tion  of  1S30  caused  great  consternation  at  Vienna.  The 
elevation  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  "  Citizen  King,"  to 
the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbon  djTiast\',  was  a  rude  shock  to  the  principle  of 
legitimacy,  and  powerfully  moved  the  provinces  subject 
to  Austiian  rule,  especially  Hungary,  which  alone  of 
them  all  had  anj-thing  like  self-government  or  constitu- 
tional rights,  the  rest  being  ruled  directly  from  Metter- 
nich's  bui-cau.  Hungary,  too,  was  deprived  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press ;  but  her  Diet  boldly  demanded  re- 
dress of  grievances,  and  threatened  to  stop  the  supplies 
tUl  it  was  gi'anted.  The  Emperor  Francis  died  in  1S35, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  over  whose 
weak  mind  the  omnipotent  and  crafty  Minister  obtained 
a  complete  mastery.  At  this  epoch  the  monarchy  was 
not  menaced  by  external  dangers,  but,  internally,  abuses 
accumulated  in  eveiy  department,  and  the  demand  for 
reform  became  eveiy  day  more  urgent.  Public  con- 
fidence in  the  Government  was  hom-ly  diminishing. 
The  finances  were  in  a  state  of  hopeless  disorder,  and  the 
public  debt  rapidly  increased  fi-om  year  to  year.  As 
Austria  was  brought  into  relation  with  countries  in 
which  constitutional  freedom  was  enjoyed,  the  spirit  of 
that  fi-eedom  gradually  penetrated  through  aU  the  strata 
of  the  Austrian  population ;  while  there  was  within  the 
Austrian  Empire  itself  a  kingdom  which  had  for  cen- 
turies enjoyed  a  free  constitution.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  source  of  perplexity  in  the  rising  influence 
of  Prussia  in  the  Gei-man  Confederation,  which  looked 
to  the  King  of  Piiissia  as  its  leader,  and  to  Prussia  itself 
as  the  best  embodiment  of  the  elements  of  Gennan 
nationality.  These  cii'cumstances,  however,  did  not 
hinder  Mctteniich  from  violating  treaties,  by  blotting 
out  Cracow,  the  last  remnant  of  Polish  independence, 
from  the  map  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  England  and  France.  Emboldened  by  his  suc- 
cess in  Poland,  Mettcrnich,  the  arch-enemy  of  freedom 
cvei-ywhere,  intei-mcddlcd  with  tho  internal  affairs  of 
Switzerland,  and  brought  tho  power  of  Austria  to  boar 
in  favour  of  tho  Jesuitical  party  called  tho  Sondorbund. 
A  leading  object  of  his  domestic  policy  was  to  fuse  into 
one  homogeneous  nation  tho  various  races  which  con- 
stituted the  population  of  the  empire— a  heterogeneous 
mass  of  races  which  were  alien  to  one  another  in  religion 
and  language,  as  well  as  in  blood.  Tho  pure  Germans, 
residing  chiefly  in  Austria  proper,  numbered  7,000,000 


— about  one-fifth  of  the  whole ;  the  Sclavonian  races 
amounted  to  17,000,000,  of  which  7,000,000  were  Cyechs, 
Moravians,  and  Slovacs ;  there  were  about  5,000,000 
of  Croats  and  Servians,  and  about  2,500,000  of  Poles ; 
the  Magyars  in  Hungary  amounted  to  about  5,000,000, 
the  Wallachians  to  2,000,000;  and  the  Italian  population 
subject  to  the  Austrian  sceptre  was  about  5,000,000. 
They  spoke  four  or  five  different  languages — Germ.an, 
Italian,  Sclavonic,  Romanic,  and  some  Oriental  dialects. 

In  order  to  comprehend  fuHy  the  events  of  1S4S  in 
Austria,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  back  at  the  position  of 
Hungary.  Notwithstanding  the  ancient  rights  of  that 
kingdom,  v/hose  crown  had  been  inherited  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  its  Diet  had  never  bepn  convoked  fi'om 
1812  to  1825.  It  was  permitted  to  assemble  in  that  year, 
and  thenceforward  the  noblest  of  its  races,  the  Magyars, 
having  a  field  open  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents  and 
energies,  began  gradually  to  assert  their  supremacy  over 
the  Croatians  and  Sclavonians.  In  1830  they  induced 
the  Diet  to  substitute  the  Magyar  language  for  the  Latin 
throughout  the  whole  of  Hungary.  Croatia  and  Scla- 
vonia  had  a  joint  Diet  of  theii-  own,  and  they  protested 
against  being  Magyarised,  the  popular  cry  being, 
"  Nolumus  Magyarisi!"  This  element  of  discord  in 
Hungary  was  imfortunate,  as  it  strengthened  the  divi- 
sion which  afterwai'ds  enabled  Austiia  to  re-conquer  the 
country.  But  however  the  population  of  the  empire 
might  have  been  divided  amongst  themselves,  and  how- 
ever strong  their  national  animosity  and  mutual  anti- 
pathies of  race,  they  all  groaned  alike  under  the  common 
pressure  of  the  iron  despotism  centralised  at  Yienna, 
and  they  all  rejoiced  at  the  lightning  stroke  by  which 
that  despotism  was  shattered  in  a  moment. 

The  news  of  the  French  Eevolution  reached  Vienna  on 
the  1st  of  March;  and  no  censorship  of  tho  press,  no 
espionage,  no  sanitary  cordon  designed  to  exclude  the 
plague  of  revolution,  could  avert  its  electric  influence, 
or  aiTest  its  tremendous  effects.  Tho  aristocratic  and 
bureaucratic  cu'cles  were  overwhelmed  with  consternation 
and  dcspaii',  while  tho  literary  classes,  the  students  of 
the  university,  and  the  hoHrgeoisie  were  in  raptm-es. 
The  news  fled  on  the  electric  wires  from  city  to  city, 
from  burgh  to  bm-gh,  from  village  to  village,  imparting 
a  sensation  of  joy  and  exultation  throughout  tho  op- 
pressed masses  of  the  huge  Gorman  Empire.  The  citizens 
of  Vienna  felt  that  tho  timo  was  come  to  put  an  end  to 
the  leaden  regime  of  Mettcrnich  ;■  but  they  did  not  pro- 
ceed rashly,  nor  did  the  mob  break  forth  with  sudden 
violence.  The  first  movement  began  on  tho  6th  of  Mai'ch, 
.at  a  meeting  of  tho  Industrial  Association,  which,  though 
the  A-i'chduko  Charles  was  jircsent,  unanimously  voted 
an  address  to  tho  Emperor,  sotting  forth  in  strong  terms 
the  grievances  under  which  tho  country  laboured,,  and 
especially  tho  stagnation  of  industry  arising  from  mis- 
government.  For  several  days  tho  excitement  spread,  and 
tho  spirit  of  revolution  fermented  tho  whole  mass  of  the 
city  population.  At  length  the  professors  of  tho  Uni- 
versity gavo  formal  expression  to  the  popular  feelings 
and  demands.  They  drew  up  a  petition,  which  was 
signed  by  all  the  students  and  a  largo  proportion  of  th& 
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liousolioldcrs.  Thoj'  demanded  representative  bodies, 
freedom  of  the  press,  publicity  of  criminal  proceedings, 
and  various  other  reforms,  tantamount  to  an  effective 
system  of  constitutional  government.  This  petition  was 
addi-essed  to  the  provisional  estates  of  Lower  Austria, 
the  meeting  of  which  was  fixed  for  the  30th  of  March. 
Or  that  day,  when  the  estates  met,  the  students  forced 
their  way  into  the  hall,  and,  it  is  said,  "  concussed"  the 
members  into  the  adoption  of  a  petition  to  the  Emperor. 
AV'hother  concussed  or  not,  they  agreed  to  the  following 
Ilightj' add:-ess : — "Most  gracious  Sire, — The  people  of 
Austria  wiU  elevate  to  the  stars  the  crown  which,  free 
and  self-conscious,  great  and  glorious,  declares  confidence 
to  bo  the  real  fortress  of  the  State,  and  harmonises  this 
confidence  with  the  ideas  of  the  ago."  They  also  adopted 
a  petition  to  the  Emperor,  demanding  permission  to 
institute  various  reforms.  The  students  had  forced 
their  way  in  in  large  num.bers ;  the  House  was  sui'- 
rounded  by  an  anxious  and  impatient  multitude.  The 
occasion  was  urgent,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  imme- 
diately with  the  address  and  petition  to  the  Emjieror. 
During  their  absence  the  jieople  became  impatient.  Loud 
cries  were  heard  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  religious 
liberty,  universal  education,  a  general  arming  of  the 
people,  the  independence  of  Germany,  the  Italians  in 
anns,  the  Magyars.  In  order  to  appease  the  tumiilt, 
Count  Montecuoulli,  one  of  the  Ministers,  appeared  at  a 
window,  and  suggested  that  the  students  should  send  a 
doi^utation  of  twelve  of  their  number  to  support  the 
petition  of  the  Diet.  This  was  done,  and  then,  says  Bal- 
leydior,  the  historian  of  the  Austrian  revolution,  before 
they  had  time  to  commence  a  statement  of  their  demands, 
a  young  man,  with  inflamed  visage  and  flashing^  eyes, 
rushed  into  the  court,  holding  aloft  a  paper,  and  calling 
out,  "The  speech  of  Kossuth !  the  speech  of  Kossuth  I  " 
The  cry  was  caught  up  by  a.  thousand  voices,  with 
imperative  demands  of  "Read,  read!"  He  read  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  Hungarian  patriot  on  the  3rd  of 
March  to  the  Assembly  at  Pesth.  When  he  came  to  the 
words,  ' '  I  know  that  it  is  as  difficult  to  change  an  anti- 
quated policy  as  for  an  old  man  to  detach  himself  from 
the  ideas  of  a  long  life,"  he  was  interrujjted  by  a  tumult 
of  applause,  and  compelled  to  read  it  thi-ee  times,  while 
cries  of  "Metternioh!  Metternich!"  resounded  from 
thousands  of  Ups.  Immediately  the  mob  proceeded 
to  the  hotel  of  that  obnoxious  Minister,  which  they 
entered  and  sacked.  The  Prince  refused  to  have 
the  doors  shut  and  the  place  defended,  remarking  to 
his  servants,  "No,  they  will  say  that  I  was  afraid." 
The  rioters  then  proceeded  towards  the  palace,  where 
the  military  were  drawn  up  for  its  defence.  They 
were  assailed  with  hisses,  and  pelted  with  stones 
and  other  missiles.  Orders  were  then  given  to 
iii'e ;  the  troops  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and  five 
persons  were  killed.  The  populace  retired,  but  only 
to  prepare  for  determined  resistance.  The  gunsmiths' 
shops  throughout  the  city  were  emptied  of  their  con- 
tents, and  the  insui'gents  ai-med  themselves  with 
every  sort  of  weapon  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 
De^jutation  after  deputation  went  to  the  Emperor,  wring- 


ing from  him  concessions  bit  by  bit,  which  enly  inflamed 
the  revolutionary  party.  At  length,  the  rector  of  the 
University,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  threw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Archduke  Louis,  and  extorted  from  him  the 
promise  that  the  students,  2,000  in  number,  and  sons  of 
the  most  respectable  citizens,  should  be  supplied  with 
arms  from  the  arsenal  ne.xt  morning.  Meantime,  Prince 
Metternich  arrived  at  the  palace  from  the  office  of  the 
Chancery.  He  got  in  without  sustaining  personal  injury, 
but  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest  of  groans  and  hisses. 
Silence  being  at  length  restored,  the  veteran  champion 
of  a  conseiwatism  whose  policy  had  done  so  much  to 
biing  about  the  revolution,  rose  and  said  : — "The  object 
of  my  entire  life  is  summed  up  in  one  word — -devotion. 
I  declare  in  this  solemn  moment  before  God,  to  whom 
my  heart  is  open,  before  you  who  hear  me,  that  in  the 
course  of  my  long  career  I  have  never  had  a  thought 
but  for  the  safety  of  the  monarchy.  If  it  is  now  thought 
that  my  presence  at  the  head  of  affairs  is  inconsistent 
with  that  safety,  I  am  ready  to  retire.  In  that  case,  my 
retreat  wiU  not  be  a  sacrifice,  and  from  afar,  as  near,  I 
shaU  never  have  a  thought  but  for  the  happiness  of  my 
country."  Then  addressing  the  Archduke  Louis,  he 
said — "  My  Lord,  I  resign  my  situation  into  yoirr  hands 
as  into  those  of  the  Empei-or ;  from  this  moment  I 
re-enter  private  life.  Gentlemen,  I  foi'esee  that  the 
report  wUl  speedily  be  spread  that,  in  retiring  from  the 
Ministiy,  I  carry  with  me  the  monarchy.  I  protest 
solemnly  and  beforehand  against  such  an  assertion.  No 
one  in  the  world,  more  than  myself,  has  shoulders 
broad  enough  to  bear  away  a  state.  If  emiJerors  dis- 
appear, it  is  never  till  they  have  come  to  despair  of 
themselves."  He  soon  after  had  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor,  when  he  said — "Sire,  your  Maj  est}'  has  but 
one  of  two  parts  to  take  in  resolving  the  problem  which 
the  revolt  has  now  submitted  to  youi-  determination — 
concession  or  resistance.  Concession  in  presence  of  en 
insuri'ection  is  revolution ;  resistance  is  a  struggle.  If 
yoiu-  Majesty  decides  for  concession,  my  conscience 
imposes  on  me  the  duty  of  laying  at  j'our  Majesty's  feet 
my  resignation.  If  you  should  decide  for  resistance, 
I  am  ready  to  follow  on  a  ground  where  success  is  now 
certain .  In  either  case  I  shall  esteem  myself  fortunate 
to  have  an  oiiportunity  of  giving  to  the  monarchy  the 
last  proof  of  my  devotion,  by  sacrificing  myself  for  it.'' 
At  the  mention  of  resistance,  the  monarch,  who  was 
destitute  of  firmness,  turned  pale,  as  if  ho  had  seen  a 
spectre.  His  expression  and  silence  sufficiently  proved 
that  between  concession  and  resistance  his  mind  wa^ 
made  up.  Metternich  saw  that  it  was  all  over,  and 
respectfully  bowing,  took  his  leave.  He  set  out  on  the 
following  day  with  the  Princess  Metternich  for  Feld- 
stenstein.  The  public  indignation,  however,  was  so  vio- 
lent, that  he  was  obliged  to  leave,  and  he  proceeded 
with  her  to  Dresden.  The  dangex-s  which  thickened 
around  him,  however,  were  such,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  go  on  under  feigned  names,  and  in  perpetual  danger 
of  their  lives,  clandestinely  to  Brunswick,  Hanover, 
Minden,  and  Ai'nheim.  At  the  last  place  he  hoard  that 
a  price  had  been  put  upon  his  head,  and  five  himdrcd 
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ducats  offered  to  any  one  wlio  should  produce  it.  He 
escaped  all  Ids  dangers  not-willistanding,  and  reached 
London  in  safety.* 

Next  morning  tlie  troops  of  the  line,  to  the  number  of 
about  18,000,  were  withdra-mi  beyond  the  walls,  and  the 
preseiTation  of  order  was  confided  to  the  Burgher  Guard. 
The  formation  of  a  national  guard  was  also  decreed. 
On  the  loth,  the  following  important  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  Emperor : — "  Hy  vii'tue  of  oui-  declaration 
establishing  the  censorship,  liberty  of  the  press  is  allowed 
in  the  form  under  which  it  exists  in  those  countries 
which  have  lutherto  enjoyed  it.  A  national  guard,  esta- 
blished on  the  basis  of  projierty  and  intelligence,  already 
2-)erfoiTas  the  most  dcsii'able  service.  The  necessai-y 
steps  have  been  taken  for  convoking,  with  the  least 
possible  loss  of  time,  the  deputies  from,  all  our  pro- 
vincial states,  and  from  the  centi'al  congregations  of  the 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  (the  representation  of  the 
class  of  burghers  being  strengthened,  and  due  regard 
being  paid  to  the  existing  provincial  constitutions),  in 
order  that  they  may  deliberate  ou  the  constitution  which 
we  have  resolved  to  grant  to  our  own  people.  We, 
therefore,  confidently  expect  that  excited  tempers  will 
become  comi^osed,  that  study  will  retiu-n  to  its  wonted 
course,  and  that  industry  and  peaceful  intercourse  will 
.spring  into  new  life."  t 

M.  Sidiutzku,  the  Chief  of  Police,  appropriately  fled 
with  Mettcruich,  and  a  new  Ministrj'  was  formed,  which 
issued  a  most  liberal  progi'amme  of  policy,  abolishing 
with  a  stroke  all  the  vexatious  restrictions  of  the  old 
system.  The  population  now  breathed,  moved,  and 
spoke  fi'eely.  Thcj-  felt  that  their  bodies  and  souls  were 
tlieir  own.  Metternich  had  been  chased  fi'om  Austria — 
a  price  had  been  set  upon  his  head.  "What  a  world  of 
jjieaniug  was  contained  in  these  words  '  What  a 
stupendous  revolution  they  imported  I  The  revolution, 
indeed,  was  now  completely  triumphant  and  universal. 
"  A  convidsion,"  says  Ahson,  "  which  brought  Austria 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  all  but  svrept  it  from  the  book  of 
nations,  and  reduced  it  to  the  humiliation  of  invoking 
the  perilous  intervention  of  a  foreign  power,  had  been 
completed  by  2,000  students,  headed  by  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  state — a  memorable  proof  of  the 
difference  between  literary  and  philosophic  ability,  and 
the  practical  acquaintance  with  affairs  and  the  dispositions 
of  men  which  qualifies  for  the  direction  of  mankind."  A 
memorable  proof,  say  we,  of  the  vital  connection  be- 
tween education  and  freedom,  and  of  the  power  of  public 
opinion  to  prostrate  the  power  of  the  sword.  All 
honour  to  the  literaiy  profession,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
most  diabolically  perfect  police  system  that  over  existed, 
could  generate  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  oppressed 
a  forco  of  resistance  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  con- 
summate tyranny  of  Jlctternich.  That  there  should  be 
excesses  immediately  on  the  cessation  of  such  a  reign  of 
teiTor,  that  there  should  be  a  violent  recoil  in  the  popular 
will  so  long  i)ressed  down,  was  only  a  natural  result, 
und  no  great  price  to  pay  for  the  rocovciy  of  the  precious 
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inheritance  of  freedom  and  justice,  if  it  could  have  been 
retained,  if  the  constitution  extorted  could  have  stood 
its  ground  against  reaction.  The  Emperor  and  his 
family,  however,  soon  felt  that  Vienna  was  too  hot  for 
them,  and  notwithstanding  unlimited  concessions,  Fer- 
dinand began  to  fear  that  his  throne  might  share  the 
fate  of  Louis  Philippe's.  Therefore,  he  secretly  quitted 
the  capital  with  the  impei-ial  family,  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th  of  May,  alleging  the  state  of  his  health  as  a 
reason  for  his  flight,  by  which  his  Ministers  were  taken 
quite  by  surprise.  He  proceeded  to  Innspruck,  in  the 
Tyrol.  He,  too,  felt  that  he  could  breathe  freely  when 
he  got  away  from  the  roar  of  democratic  voices.  There 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  said — "  The 
events  which  took  place  at  Vienna  forced  the  painful 
conviction  upon  me  that  factious  rioters,  assisted  by  the 
Academical  Legion  and  parts  of  the  National  Guard, 
misled  by  foreigners,  and  immindful  of  their  wonted 
allegiance,  conspired  against  my  liberty  with  a  view  of 
enthralling  my  provinces.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
provinces,  and  indeed  all  well-moaning  citizens  of  my 
capital,  must  of  necessity  resent  so  daring  an  outrage 
with  unlimited  exasperation.  No  alternative  was  left  to 
me  beyond  reciu'ring  to  measures  of  violence,  except  to 
withdraw  for  the  moment  to  one  of  my  provinces. 
These,  God  be  thanked,  have  all  remained  truo  to  their 
monarch."  Ho  .added,  "  I  will  not  gi-ant  anything  to 
the  forcible  exactions  of  unauthorised  and  armed  indi- 
viduals. My  departure  from  Vienna  was  intended  to 
impress  this  upon  my  painfully-excited  people,  and  like- 
wise to  remind  them  of  tho  paternal  love  with  which  I 
am  ever  ready  to  receive  my  sons,  even  though  they  bo 
prodigal  ones." 

The  Viennese  repeatedly  sent  petitions  and  deputa- 
tions imploring  him  in  vain  to  return  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  Sth  of  August  that  he  had  consented  to  quit  the 
safe  asjdum  he  had  chosen.  Person.ally  he  had  nothing  to 
apprehend.  Ho  was  amiable  and  kind,  and  wanted  both 
the  abihty  and  energy  to  make  himself  feared.  It  was 
not  at  Vienna  alone,  or  in  tlie  Austrian  province,  that 
the  imperial  power  was  paralysed.  Every  limb  of 
the  vast  empire  quivered  in  the  throes  of  i-evolution. 
Two  days  after  the  outbreak  in  Vienna,  a  great  meeting, 
convoked  anonymously,  was  hold  at  Prague,  the  capital 
of  Bohemia,  which  passed  resolutions  demanding  a  con- 
stitutional government;  a  perfect  equality  in  the  two 
races — German  and  Chech;  tho  union  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  Silesia,  with  a  common  Diet,  to  meet 
alternately  at  Prague  and  Brunn  ;  that  judicial  proceed- 
ings should  bo  public ;  tliat  there  should  be  a  separate 
and  responsible  government  at  Prague,  with  sccurit}' 
for  personal  liberty;  a  free  press,  and  religious  equality. 
A  deputation  was  sent  with  these  demands  to  Vienna. 
They  were  all  granted ;  Bohemia  was  recognised  as 
having  a  distinct  nationality;  tho  Princo  Francis 
Joseph,  afterwards  Ivmperor  of  Austria,  having  been 
ai^pointed  Viceroy.  In  Bohemia  the  Chochs,  or  Sclavo- 
nians,  were  ne.arly  double  tho  number  of  the  Gennans, 
who,  like  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  before  tho  passing 
of  tho  Emancipation  Act,  had  been  the  ruling  party. 
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But,  thougli  they  liad  joined  in  tlie  national  movement, 
they  found  that  they  had  been  a  party  to  a  change 
■n'hich  not  only  put  an  end  to  Gennan  ascendancy,  but 
excluded  the  Germans  from  power  altogether.  It  was 
a  part  of  the  new  constitution  that  aU  persons  holding 
office  in  the  Government,  or  imder  it,  should  speak  both 
languages.  This  the  Cheohs  could  do ;  but  the  Ger- 
mans, despising  the  language  of  the  subject  race,  could 
not  speak  the  Sclavonic  tongue.  The  Checks  therefore 
had,  by  the  new  law,  monopoly  of  office.  The  natural 
consccLuence  was  a  revival  of  the  animosity  of  races. 
This  was  inflamed  veiy  nauch  by  the  Sclavonic  movo- 
inent,  the  object  of  which  was  to  unite  tke  people  of 
their  blood,  not  onlj-  in  Germany,  but  elsewhere,  in 
a  great  confederation,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
absorbing  influence  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  at 
Frankfort.  Accordingly  a  general  Sclave  congress, 
consisting  of  300  deputies,  vras  held  at  Prague.  It 
■was  opened  on  the  2nd  of  June,  and  sat  tUl  the 
12th.  It  published  a  manifesto  to  Europe,  setting 
forth  the  wi'ongs  inflicted  upon  the  Sclave  pojiulations 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  east  of  Eui-ope.  In  that 
m.anifesto  Poles,  Sclavonians,  Oroatians,  Illerians, 
Euthenians,  Sclovacs,  and  Servians,  all  cordially  united. 
A  provisional  government  had  been  established  at 
Prague,  on  the  pretence  that  the  Government  at  Vienna 
"was  under  the  control  of  the  mob.  It  consisted  of  eight 
■of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the  party  now  in 
the  ascendant,  with  Count  Leo  Thun  at  their  head. 
But  the  Ministry  at  Vienna  refused  to  recognise  this 
upstart  Government ;  they  declared  that  its  constitution 
was  illegal,  and  its  acts  void.  The  Austrian  governor 
of  Prague,  at  that  time,  was  Prince  Windischgratz ; 
he  had  been  warned  of  the  probability  of  resistance  to 
the  supreme  Government,  and  took  his  measures  ac- 
cordingly. On  the  12th  of  June  a  public  meeting  of 
the  Chechs  was  held  to  protest  against  the  removal  of 
artiUery  to  points  whcx-e  it  could  be  directed  against  the 
city.  The  people  became  violently  excited,  and  a  mob 
gathered  round  the  residence  of  the  Prince,  raising 
seditious  cries,  and  poiu'ing  upon  him.  torrents  of  abuse. 
They  refused  to  disperse,  -and  insisted  on  being  supplied 
■witharms.  Beforeanyactsof violenccwere  committed, the 
Princess  "Windischgi-at/!  appeared  at  the  window,  to  look 
at  the  crowd  in  the  street,  when  she  was  shot  dead. 
According  to  some  accounts,  this  deplorable  catastrophe 
was  the  effect  of  accident ;  according  to  otheJs,  it  was 
the  deed  of  an  assassin,  concealed  behind  a  high  bow 
window.  She  belonged  to  a  doomed  race ;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Princess  Schwartzenbm-g,  wlio,  to  save 
her  children,  rushed  into  the  flames  and  perished,  at  Paris, 
in  1S09.  Shortly  after  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Princess 
was  mortally  wounded  on  the  stairs.  Upon  these 
catastrophes  tho  Prince,  without  ordering  the  troops 
drawn  up  in  the  front  o£  the  building  to  fire,  went 
down,  and,  calmly  addressing  the  insurgents,  said — 
"Gentlemen,  if  you  wish  to  insult  mo  because  I  am  a 
nobleman,  you  may  do  so  ;  go  to  the  ft-ont  of  tho  palace, 
and  you  shall  not  bo  disturbed.  I  will  oven  give  you  a 
guard  to  protect  you  from  injmy.    Eut  if  you  wish  to 


insult  ms  bocause  I  am  Commandant  of  Prague,  I  give 
you  fair  warning  that  I  will  not  permit  it ;  I  shall  resist 
it  with  all  the  msajis  in  my  power.  My  wife  has  just 
been  killed ;  do  not  drive  me  into  acts  of  i-igour."  It  is 
stated  that  some  persons  in  the  mob  then  rushed  for- 
ward, seized  the  Prince,  and  dragged  him  towards  a 
lamp-post,  intending  to  hang  him  on  the  spot;  but  he 
was  fortunately  rescued  by  the  soldiers-  from  the  hands 
of  the  a.ssassins.' 

The  insurgents  had  jirepared  themselves  for  a  des- 
perate struggle.  Barricades  were  erected  in  all  parts  of 
the  town,  behind  which  were  stationed  large  masses  of 
armed  men.  The  Prince,  unwilling  to  engage  the 
troops  in  a  series  of  bloody  encounters  in  the  streets,  or 
to  sacrifi.ce  the  lives  of  the  citizens,  planted  his  artillery 
on  the  heights  commanding  tho  city,  and  announced 
that  it  would  be  t>ombarded  if  tho  rebels  themselves  did 
not  level  tho  barricades  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  re- 
fused to  surrender,  and  continued  to  fight  with  desperate 
energy.  The  artillery  then  began  to  play  upon  the  city. 
The  bombardment  continued  for  forty-eight  hours,  at  tho 
end  of  which  a  considcr.able  portion  of  it  was  destroyed, 
the  strongest  positions  of  the  insurgents  were  battei'ed 
down,  and,  on  the  17th  of  June,  all  the  barricades 
were  abandoned,  and  tho  revolt  was  quelled.  Ci-owds  of 
ai-med  men  from  the  country  were  hastening  with 
banners  and  militaiy  music  to  reinforce  their  brethren; 
but  hearing  the  news  that  tho  Austrian  arms  were 
triumphant,  they  returned,  despairing,  to  their  homes. 
Secret  societies  had  concerted  a  simultaneous  movement 
in  all  Sclavonic  countries.  The  Emperor  of  Eussia 
being  reg.arJed  as  the  head  of  the  Sclavonic  empire 
which  was  to  arise  out  of  the  chaos  of  revolution,  the 
Czar  was  daily  addressed  by  the  Sclavonic  nationalists 
in  an  impious  parody  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  ran 
thus: — "Our  Russian  father,  who  art  in  the  North, 
hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  will  be 
done  in  tho  North  as  it  is  with  us.  Permit  us  to  eat 
our  daily  bread  under  your  protection.  Forgive  us  our 
hostilities  against  you,  as  wo  forgive  tlie  tortures  to 
which  you  liavo  delivered  out  brethren.  Suffer  us  not 
to  fall  into  the  temptations  which  lead  to  Siberia ;  but 
speedily  deliver  us  from  Austria.     Amen."  t 

Jellachich,  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  resolved  to  hold  a  Scla- 
vonic Diet  at  Agram,  on  the  5th  of  Juno ;  but  it  was  inter- 
dicted as  illegal  by  the  Austrian  Government,  and  tho 
Ban  was  summoned  to  Innsjiruck  to  give  an  account  of 
his  conduct  to  the  Emperor.  Ho  disobeyed  tho  sum- 
mons. Tho  Diet  was  held,  and  one  of  its  principal  act.s 
was  to  confer  upon  Jellachich  the  title  of  Ban,  which  ho 
had  held  under  the  now  repudiated  authority  of  tho 
Emperor.  lie  was  consequently  denounced  as  a  rebel, 
and  divested  of  all  his  titles  and  offices.  The  Emperor 
proceeded  to  restore  his  aiithority  by  force  of  arms. 
Carlowitz  was  bombarded,  and  converted  into  a  heap  of 
ruins ;  and  other  cities  surrendered,  to  escape  a  similar 
fate.  It  w.a3  not,  however,  from  disloyalty  to  tho 
imperial  throne,  but  from  hostility  to  the  ascendancy  of 
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Hungary,  that  tlio  Ban  had  taken  up  ai-ms.  Ho  there- 
fore wont  to  Innspruck  early  in  July,  and  having 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  ho  declared 
his  loyalty  as  tho  Sovereign,  and  made  known  the 
griovancos  which  his  nation  endured  under  tho  Hun- 
garian Government. '  His  demands  seem  to  havo  been 
modorato  enough.  He  required  security  and  equality 
of  rights  with  tho  Hungarians,  both  in  tho  Hungarian 
Diet  and  in  tho  administration.  At  Vienna  ho  had 
an  interview  with  the  Hungarian  Prime  Minister, 
Bathyani,  of  wliich  an  interesting  account  has  been 
given  by  BaUoydior.  Prince  Esterhazy  and  M.  Bach, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  wore  present  at  tho  interview. 
It  began  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  with  measui-ed  ex- 
iiressions  on  both  sides;  but  ere  long  tho  intensity  of 
feeling  broke  through  then-  coui-tly  restraints,  and  the 
debate  beeamo  animated  and  violent  i»i  the  highest 
degree.  "  Between  the  Cabinets  of  Pesth  and  Vienna," 
said  the  Count  Bathyani,  "there  is  now  an  insunnount- 
able  barrier."  "Which  you  have  raised  up  yourselves," 
replied  Bach.  "  Take  care.  Count ;  there  is  behind  that 
l)arrier,  on  yoiir  side,  an  abyss,  the  name  of  which  is 
iiovolution."  "  And  who  has  dug  that  aby.?s  ?"  "You 
know  better  than  we  do.  Ask  Kossuth.  Meanwhile,  I 
will  tell  you  what  will  fill  it  up.  Oceans  of  blood, 
thousands  of  corpses;  perhaps  your  own,  Count." 
Before  separating.  Count  Bathyani  approached  Jel- 
laohich,  and  taking  him  b}'  the  hand,  said,  "  For  the 
f  last  time — Do  you  -wish  peace  or  war  ?  "  "  Wo  wish 
for  peace,"  replied  the  Ban,  "if  the  Magj-ars,  better 
iuspii-ed  than  they  now  are,  are  willing  to  render  unto 
Ciesar  what  belongs  to  Ccesar,  and  to  Austria  wi.at 
belongs  to  Austria;  but  if  they  persist  in  wishing  to 
shiver  to  pieces  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empu-e, 
then  we  are  for  war."  "  May  God  protect  tho  right  I  " 
rcpUed  Bathyani;  "  the  sabro  must  now  decide  between 
lis.  Adieu,  Baron.  I  assign  a  rendezvous  on  the 
banks  of  the  Drobe."  "  We  shaU  meet  before  on  those 
of  the  Danube,"  replied  Jellaohich;  and  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  With  these  words  they  separated,  and 
both  sides  prepared  for  war. 

On  the  5th  of  July  the  Hungarian  Diet  was  opened  at 
Pesth  by  the  Archduke  Palatine  Stephen.  In  his 
inaugural  speech  ho  referred  to  the  disturbances  in 
Croatia,  and  to  the  Sclavonian  movement  generally, 
stating  that  His  Majesty  wished  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  order.  Malevolent  individuals  had  fomented 
national  and  religious  dissensions  in  Croatia,  and  had 
dared  to  refer  to  the  Emperor's  authority  as  sanctioning 
their  proceedings.  But  His  Majesty,  he  said,  scorned 
such  insinuations ;  the  King  and  his  royal  family  would 
aA  all  times  respect  the  laws  and  protect  the  liberties 
gi-anted  to  his  people.  It  was  in  this  meeting  of  the 
Diet  that  the  great  Hungarian  patriot,  Kossuth,  attracted 
the  attention  of  Eui'ope.  The  sou  of  a  small  landed 
proprietor,  a  Magyar  of  the  noble  class,  educated  in  a 
Protestant  college,  and  brought  up  to  the  profession  of 
the  law,  in  which  he  won  early  distinction,  he  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  National  Diet  of  Presburg,  as  represen- 
tative  of   a  magnate.      He   published  reports  of    its 


Ijroceedings,  first  in  lithogi-aphed  sheets,  and  then  in 
manuscript  circulars,  which  being  forbidden  by  the 
Government,  he  was  prosecuted  in  1839,  and  sentenced 
to  four  years'  imprisonment  "for  having  disobeyed  tho 
King's  orders."  About  a  year  and  a  half  after,  ho 
obtained  the  benefit  of  a  political  amnesty,  and  was 
liberated.  Shortly  after  ho  became  chief  editor  of  a 
national  journal,  the  Ilirlop,  pubhshed  at  Pesth.  In  this 
position  he  was  enabled  by  his  eloquent  leaders  to  exert 
an  immense  influence  in  favour  of  the  national  cause, 
and  he  rose  ra23idly  in  public  estimation  and  personal 
influence.  In  March,  1848,  he  was  a  member  of  a  depu- 
tation sent  to  Vienna,  to  ui-ge  the  claims  of  Hungary 
upon  the  Government,  and  received  the  api)ointment  of 
Hungarian  Minister  of  Finance,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  enabled  to  efiect  important  reforms,  and  to  evince 
his  high  capacity,  not  only  as  an  orator,  but  as  a  states- 
man. In  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Diet  on  the  11th 
of  July,  Kossuth  thus  described  the  situation  of  the 
country: — "Do  not  deceive  yom'selvcs,  citizens,"  he 
said ;  ' '  the  Magyars  stand  alone  in  tho  world  against  the 
conspu'acy  of  the  sovereigns  and  nations  which  sur- 
round them.  Tho  Emperor  of  Russia  besets  us  through 
tho  principalities;  and  everywhere,  even  in  Servia,  we 
detect  his  hand  and  gold.  In  the  North,  the  armed 
bands  of  Sclaves  are  endeavouring  to  join  the  rebels  of 
Croatia,  and  are  preparing  to  march  against  us.  In 
Vienna,  the  courtiers  and  statesmen  are  calculating  the 
advent  of  the  day  when  they  shall  be  able  again  to  rivet 
the  chains  of  their  old  slaves,  the  Magyars,  an  undis- 
ciplined and  rebellious  race.  Oh,  my  fellow-citizens !  it 
is  thus  that  tyrants  havo  ever  designated  free  men. 
You  are  alone,  I  repeat,  iiie  you  ready  and  willing  to 
fight?"  There  wero  stormy  debates  on  the  Addi'ess, 
which  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  month.  At  length,  the 
Diet  proclaimed  theii'  loj'alty  to  their  King,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  They  expressed  their  indignation  against 
the  Croatian  rebels.  Eeferring  to  the  war  then  raging 
in  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  they  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  that  question  solved  in  a  manner  at  once 
satisfactory  to  tho  dignity  of  the  thi-one,  "  and  to  justice 
and  right  on  the  other  side."  They  added  that,  as  soon 
as  peace  was  restored  in  their  own  country,  they  would 
readily  offer  their  hand  to  His  Majesty,  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  peaceable  understanding,  "  which  answered 
to  the  dignity  of  the  throne  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
constitutional  liberty  of  the  Italian  nation  on  the  other." 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  Emperor  regarded  this  sort 
of  advice  as  very  impertinent,  and  that  he  was  secretly 
glad  that  the  Ban  of  Croatia  was  about  to  toach  them  a 
rough  lesson.  It  was  the  unfortunate  antipathy  of  races, 
excited  by  the  Germanic  and  Pan-Sclavonic  movements, 
that  enabled  the  Emperor  to  divide  and  conquer.  In  the 
meantime  the  Constitutional  Assembly  of  Austria  had 
been  opened  in  Vienna  on  the  22nd  of  July,  by  the  Ai-ch- 
duke  John,  who  delivered  a  highly  conciliatory  speech, 
in  which  he  said,  "  All  the  nationalities  of  the  Austrian 
monarchy  are  equally  near  the  heart  of  His  Majesty,  and 
all  interests  find  a  solid  basis  in  theii-  free  fi-aternisation, 
in  the  equality  of  the  rights  of  all,  and  in  the  close  union 
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of  Germany.  Tlie  heart  of  His  Majesty  was  deeply 
afflicted  that  the  plenitude  of  advantages  which  liberal 
institutions,  wiselj'  administered,  generally  ensure,  could 
not  be  at  once  gi-anted.  In  Hungarj-  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  he  expected  a  pacific  settlement  of 
the  (Question  that  remained  to  be  solved.  The  war  in 
Italy  was  not  directed  against  the  libertj-  of  the  people 
of  that  country,"  he  said,  "but  only  to  maintain  the 
honoiu-  of  the  Austrian  army  in  the  presence  of  the 
Italian  powers,  recognising  theii'  nationalitj-,  and  to 
support  the  most  important  interest  of  the  State." 

On  the  8th  of  August  the  Emperor  returned  to  Vienna, 
which  had  keenly  felt,  both  in  fashionable  and  business 
cii-cles,  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  Coiu-t.  He  was, 
tlierefore,  received  with  acclamation.  When  he  left  the 
vessel  which  conveyed  liim  from  Stein  down  the  Danube, 
bands  of  girls,  gaily  (bessed,  strewed  flowers  along  the 
l>ath  as  he  walked  from  the  pier  to  his  carriage.  The 
members  of  the  Diet  awaited  his  arrival  in  the  great 
saloon  of  the  palace,  and  presented  to  him  a  flattering 
addi-ess.  The  President  said— "  Sire,  in  the  name  of 
the  Diet,  in  the  name  of  the  free  people  of  Austria,  whom 
the  Diet  represents,  I  welcome  yoiu-  Majesty  back  to  the 
haU  of  j'our  ancestral  palace,  as  the  wished-for  Sovereign 
of  the  constitutional  organisation  of  our  country.  The 
acclamations  of  your  faithful  people  at  the  happy  arrival 
of  their  beloved  Emperor,  announce  the  contemporaneous 
return  of  confidence  and  courage,  and  of  order  and  quiet, 
the  firm  foundation  of  the  new-born  prosperity.  The 
Diet  representing,  as  it  does,  a  free  people  in  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  consider  it  their  duty  to  preserve,  not 
only  their  own  dignity,  but  also  the  sanctity  and  in- 
violabilit)-  of  the  constitutional  throne.  Your  Majesty's 
return  to  this  city,  where  your  people's  representatives 
are  now  in  Parliament  assembled,  is  a  guarantee  that 
the  constitution  which  emanated  froia  the  heart  of  the 
noblest  Austrian  Emperor  will  bo  strengthened  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  constitutional  throne.  May  our 
Emperor's  benevolence,  so  eager  for  the  people's  wel- 
fare, descend  as  a  sacred  heuloom  to  all  future  members 
of  the  imperial  family." 

The  Diet  of  Transylvania  had  lately  voted  the 
union  of  that  province  with  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
and  thus  a  million  and  a  half  of  men  were  added  to  the 
.strength  of  the  Magyars.  This  accession  of  strength 
soi-ved  to  inflame  still  more  the  animosity  of  race  be- 
tween them  and  the  Croats.  The  reader  will  recollect 
the  statement  of  the  Archduke  Stephen  in  opening  the 
Hungarian  Diet,  when  he  indignantly  repelled  the 
insinuation  that  either  the  King  or  any  of  the  royal 
family  could  give  the  slightest  encouragement  to  the 
i'.iin  of  Croatia  in  his  hostile  proceedings  against  Hun- 
gary. Yet,  on  the  30th  of  September  following,  letters 
wliich  had  been  intorcoptod  by  the  Hungarians  were 
published  at  Vienna,  completely  compromising  the 
lOiujieror,  and  revealing  a  disgraceful  conspiracy  wliich 
hi)  appears  to  have  entered  into  with  Jellachich,  when 
tlioy  mot  at  Innspi-uck.  Not  only  were  the  barbarous 
(Jroatians,  in  their  devastating  aggression  on  Hungary, 
oiicouraged  by  the  Emperor,  while  prr.fessing  to  deplore 


and  condemn  them,  but  the  Imperial  Government  were 
secretly  supplying  the  Ban  with  money  for  carrying  on 
the  war.  Earlj'  in  August  the  Croatian  troops  laid 
siege  to  several  of  the  most  important  cities  in 
Hungary,  and  laid  waste  some  of  the  richest  districts  in 
that  country.  In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this 
defensive  war,  the  Hungarian  Diet  decreed  the  issue  of 
paper  money,  which  was  disallowed  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  Kossuth  was  then  very  ill,  but  he  had 
himself  carried  into  the  hall  of  the  Diet,  which  he 
addressed  on  the  critical  state  of  affairs,  earnestly 
luging  that  an  influential  deputation  should  be  sent  to 
the  Emperor,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  Hungary  in  this  emergency.  In  their  address  they 
reminded  him  of  the  fidehty  that  kingdom  had  shown  to 
his  ancestors  for  centuries.  They  reminded  him  of  his 
coronation  oath,  when  he  swore  to  maintain  the  pri'^i- 
leges  and  independence  of  their  free  nation.  They 
reminded  him  of  the  blood  of  Hungary  that  was  flowir.g 
in  Italy  in  defence  of  his  imperial  rights;  and  they 
asked  him  how  it  was  that  the  rights  of  their  nation 
were  menaced  by  an  insurrection,  the  leaders  of  which 
declared  openly  that  they  were  in  arms  on  His  Majesty's 
behalf?  How  was  it  that  one  portion  of  the  children  of 
theu'  Eatherland  was  perfidiously  excited  against  the 
other  ?  Finally,  they  demanded  that  their  Iving,  dis- 
carding the  reactionary  counsels  of  those  about  him, 
would  give  his  immediate  sanction  to  all  the  measures 
voted  by  the  Diet ;  that  he  would  come  and  reside  at 
Pesth  among  his  people,  where  his  presence  was  neces- 
sary to  save  the  country.  He  answered  that  the  state  of 
his  health  would  forbid  his  going  to  Pesth ;  that  he 
would  re-consider  the  question  of  paper  money;  and 
that  he  would  try  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement 
with  the  Ban.  This  cold  reply  was  received  in  silence. 
It  seemed  to  have  extinguished  the  last  sparks  of  loyalty 
that  remained  in  their  bosoms.  When  thej-  entered  the 
steamer  that  was  to  convey  them  to  Pesth,  they  hoisted  a 
red  flag  as  their  ensign,  they  tore  from  their  caps  the 
united  coloui's  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  mounted 
red  feathers  instead.  Great  indignation  prevailed  at 
Pesth,  both  in  the  Diet  and  out  of  doors,  among  the 
people.  The  Kossuth  Administration  had  resigned,  and 
Count  Bathyani  jilaced  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
ministry  more  moderate  and  hkelier  to  got  a  hearing  at 
Vienna.  Under  these  cii'cumstances,  the  Diet  voted  that 
a  deputation  of  twentj'-five  members  should  proceed  at 
once  to  Vienna,  and  make  an  appeal  to  the  National 
Assembly  for  aid  against  the  Croats,  who  were  now 
rapidly  ovori-unning  the  country  under  Jellachich,  who 
liroclaimed  that  he  was  about  to  rid  Hungary  "  from  the 
yoke  of  an  incapable,  odious,  and  rebel  Oovernmeiit." 
The  deputation  went  to  Vienna,  and  the  Assembly,  by  a 
majority  of  180  to  108,  resolved  to  refuse  it  a  hearing. 
Deeply  inoi'tified  at  this  insult,  the  Hungarians  resolved 
to  break  completely  with  Austria.  They  invested 
Kossuth  with  full  powers  as  Dictator,  whereupon  the 
Archduke  resigned  his  viceroyaltj'  on  the  25th  of 
September,  and  retired  to  Moravia.  Both  parties  were 
now  pi-oparod  for  a  desperate   struggle.     Tlio    r.un   uf 
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Croatia  was  figliting  as  the  champion  of  the  Sclavonic 
race  against  the  domination  of  tlio  Magj^ars,  whom  thoy 
bitterly  hated.     When  disavowed  by  tho  Emperor  in  his 
manifesto,  they  answered  proiidlj' — "Emperor,  If  you 
reject  our  supplications,  we  shall  know  how  to  conquer 
our  liberties  without  your  aid ;  and  we  would  rather  die 
heroically,  as  becomes  a  Sclavonian  family,  than  boar 
any  longer  the   oppression   of  an  Asiatic  horde   from 
whom  wo  have  nothing  either  to  receive  or  to  learn,  but 
who  have  imposed  on  us  a  yoke  which  it  is  impossible 
any  longer  to  bear.     If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  we  would 
prefer  tho  knout  of  tho  Eussians  to  the  insolence  of  the 
Magyars.     Emperor,  do  not  abandon  us,  for  wo  will  not 
in   any  event  fall  again  under  the  dominion   of   the 
Magyars.     EecoUect  that  if  Croatia  forms  only  a  thii'ty- 
iitth  part  of  your  monarchy,  her  soldiers   compose  a 
third  of  your  entire  infantry."     Animated  by  this  spirit 
of   intense  resentment    and    national    animosity,    the 
Croatian  hordes  invaded  Hungary,  committing  in  their 
course  all   sorts   of  atrocities.      In    a    militaiy    point 
of   view    tho    Ilungarians    wore    ill-prepared  for  the 
'  contest;  but  the  Magyars  are  a  bravo,  energetic  race, 
and  they  put  forth  tremendous  efforts  to  meet  the  .emer- 
gency.    The  people  were  perfectly  unanimous,  and  wUd 
with  warlike  enthusiasm.     The  divisions  between  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  parties  were  naerged  in  tho  rising 
tide    of   patriotic    feeling.     Kossuth  was   everywhere, 
animating,  directing,  organising,  and  fii-ing  tho  souls  of 
the  population  with  his  electrical  eloquence.     At  his 
magic  call  the  Magyar  race  flow  to  arms.     He  hurried 
to  Pesth,  declaring  that  he  would  not  return  till  he  had 
organised  a  levee  of  70,000  fresh  men.     He  kept  his 
word.     In  a  few  days  300,000  volunteers  came  foi'ward 
demanding  arms,  and  of  these  100,000  were  enrolled. 
Kossuth  ha(l  tremendous  difBoulties  to  contend  with. 
The  Magyars  were  but  one-third  of  the  population ;  the 
other  two-thirds  differed  in  race  and  religion,  and  were 
either  passive  or  hostile. 

At  first  success  attended  their  ai-ms,  and  the  Ban 
got  the  worst  of  it  in  several  encounters.  Had  the 
Magyars  been  left  to  themselves,  they  would  soon  have 
crushed  their  enemies,  and  driven  out  the  invaders; 
but  Austria  was  resolved  that  thej^  should  not  be  left  to 
themselves.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  at  Pesth, 
Count  Lamberg  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  imperial  army  in  Hungary ;  and  a  decree  appeared 
at  the  same  time  ordering  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
between  the  contending  armies.  The  Count  imme- 
diately started  for  Pesth  withoiit  a  military  escort.  In 
the  meantime,  Kossuth  had  issued  a  counter-proclama- 
tion, in  which  the  appointment  of  Lamberg  was  de- 
clared to  be  illegal  and  null,  as  it  was  not  coimter- 
signed  by  the  Hungarian  Minister,  according  to  the 
constitution,  and  all  persons  obeying  him  were  declared 
to  be  gmlty  of  high  treason.  On  the  28th  of  September, 
the  Count  arrived  at  Pesth,  attended  only  by  a  single 
aide-de-camp  and  a  servant.  He  had  gone  in  a  de- 
sponding mood.  "  You  wiU  set  out  this  evening,"  said 
the  Austrian  Minister.  "This  moment,"  was  the 
answer.     "  Au  rcvoir.  General,"  responded  the  Minister. 


"No,"  said  he;  "my  days  are  numbered.  Wo  shall 
never  meet  again.  I  recommend  my  childi'cn  to  you." 
He  arrived  safely  at  tho  head-quarters  of  tho  Com- 
mandant of  liuda.  lie  was  received  coldly  by  that 
officer.  ■  Tumultuous  noise  was  heard  in  the  streets, 
increasing  eveiy  moment.  The  Count  inquired  the 
cause.      "It  is  the  people,"   said    tho  Commandant, 

"  coming  to  pay  you  a  visit."     "  Let  them  come,  then," 
was  the  answer.     "  WTiat  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  asked 
tho  Hungarian.     "  Mj-  dutj^,"  replied  the  old  General. 
"  I  shall  go  to  Pesth  first,  to  the   President   of  the 
Council,  to  obtain  his  counter-signature  to  the  Eoyal 
rescripts ;  then  to  the  Diet,  to  announce  the  object  of 
my  mission.     WiU  you  accompany  me?"     "I  am  at 
j^oui-  ser\'ice,"  replied  the  Commandant.     They  started 
accordingly  ;  but  it  is  stated  that  the  Hungarian  made 
some  pretence  to  slip  away,  and  loft  the  Austrian  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  proceed  alone.     The   streets  were 
crowded,  and  ho    soon   heard    on    all  sides    the  ciy, 
"  Death  to  Lamberg !  "     A  young  man,  pale  with  ex- 
citement, mounted  on  a  cart  and  shouted,  "Citizens! 
do  you  know  why  Lamberg  has  come  amongst  us  ?    He 
has  come  to  extinguish  our  nationalitj'.     He  has  come  to 
substitute  its  abhorred  colours  for  our  glorious  coloui-s. 
He  has  come  to  extinguish  in  the  blood  of  the  Hun- 
garian peojile  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Magj-ars.     He  has 
come  to  rivet  on  oui-  hands  the  chains  of  the  most  odious 
slavery.     The  time  presses,   citizens ;   the  m.oment  of 
action  has  arisen.     Choose  between  independence  and 
slaverjf."     "Death  to  Lamberg!     To  ai-ms  !  "  was  the 
response.     "Why  arms?"  asked  the  youthful  orator. 
"It    is    under    the    strokes    of    clubs  that  the   dog- 
traitor  Lamberg  should   perish  I  "      Towards  a  crowd 
thus  excited  the  Count  approached  on  his  way  to  the 
Diet.     Some   of    the   National   Guard,   perceiving    his 
danger,  hastened  to  his  protection,  and  surrounded  the 
carriage.     "  Your  devotion,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  will 
not  save  me.      But  I  die  without  fear;    for  my  con- 
science has  nothing  to  reproach  me  with.     Yet  it  is  sad 
for  a  soldier  to  die  in  a  i-iot,  and  not  by  a  cannon-ball 
in  the  field  of  battle."     The  National  Guard  did  all  in 
their  power  to  protect  him ;  but  they  wore  overwhelmed 
by  a  furious  mob,  who  dragged  out  their  brave  and 
venerable    victim,     and     instantly    kiUed    him    with 
bludgeons  and  sej"thes.     His  body  was  said  to  have  re- 
ceived forty-thi-ee  wounds.     His  clothes  were  torn  up 
and  distributed  as  trophies  among    the  assassins  ;    a 
rope  was  tied  roimd  his  neck,  and  the  mutilated  bodj' 
was  dragged  through  the  streets  amidst  the  exulting 
yells  of  the  populace,  in  the  presence  of  15,000  persons, 
and  under  the  eyes  of  several  members  of  the  Diet, 
who  were  powerless  to  arrest   the  toixent  of  popular 
vengeance. 

This  was  the  fii'st  blood  shed  in  the  quarrel  wifh 
Austria.  The  Hungarian  Parliament  expressed  its 
horror  at  this  atrocious  assassination,  and  in  an  address 
to  the  Emperor  promised  that  justice  should  be  done  on 
the  mru'dorers.  Another  nobleman  perished  soon  after. 
Count  Eugene  Yichy,  a  young  man  connected  with  one 
of  the  fii'st  families  in  Hungaiy,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Ban 
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of  Croatia,  in  order,  it  ■was  said,  to  obtain  an  exemption 
of  tie  districts  in  -wliioli  his  estates  lay  from  the  devas- 
tations of  the  Croats,  who  spared  neither  sex  nor  age. 
He  ■was  arrested  as  a  traitor  by  one  of  his  own  tenants, 
■who  conducted  him,  bound,  to  the  Isle  of  Czessel,  ■where 
he  -was  delivered  over  to  Georgey,  by  -whom,  as  president 
of  a  council  of  -war,  he  ■was  put  upon  his  trial  for  high 
treason.  In  his  portmanteau  ■were  found  papers  -which 
compromised  him — a  safe  conduct  from  Jellachich,  and 
some  copies  of  an  address  by  the  Emperor  to  the  Hun- 
garian nation,  and  to  the  troops  in  South  Hungary, 
designed  to  encourage  them  to  revolt  against  the  Diet  at 
Pesth.  Vichy's  defence  was  not  one  that  any  coui-t  cordd 
credit.  He  alleged  that  he  kne-w  nothing  about  the 
documents,  and  that  they  must  have  been  secretly  put 
in  his  portmanteau  by  his  valet.  It  -was  infeiTcd  that  he 
had  been  plotting  -with  the  Ban — the  enemy  of  his 
country — -who,  not-n-ithstanding  the  barbarous  manner 
in  ■which  his  follo-wors  conducted  the  ■war,  ■n-as  secretly 
authorised  and  subsidised  bj-  the  Emperor,  "whose  appeal 
to  the  Hungarian  army  "was  in  the  possession  of  the 
prisoner.  He  vras,  therefore,  found  guilty,  and  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  as  a  traitor.  His  last  ■words  ■were, 
"  I  die  innocent,  and  may  God  grant  that  I  may  be  the 
last  victim  ;  and  may  ho  protect  my  country,  and  save 
it  from  such  judges  as  mine  have  been !  Long  live 
Hrmgary !  Long  live  the  Iving  I  "  The  dead  bod)'  ■was 
cut  do-wn  by  the  people,  ■who  stripped  it  and  di-vided  the 
clothes  as  ti'ophies.  After  being  subjected  to  all  sorts  of 
indignities,  it  ■was  cast  upon  a  dunghill  on  the  banks 
of  the  Daiuibe,  ■where  it  remained  till  it  ■was  half  de- 
voured by  ■wild  animals.  At  length  a  young  Greek 
priest  came  and  buried  the  remains,  -which  ■were  subse 
quently  removed  to  the  family  vault,  in  the  chiu-ch  of 
Kalos. 

The  Government  of  Vienna  resolved  no'W  to  ci-ush  the 
Hungarian  insurrection  at  any  cost.  An  imjierial 
decree  ■was  issued,  dissol-viug  the  Diet,  declaring  all  its 
ordinances  and  acts  illegal  and  void,  constituting  Jel- 
lachich Commander-in-Chief  in  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania, -with  irnlimited  po-wcrs,  and  appointing  also  a 
■  ne-w  Hungarian  Ministrj-.  Kossuth  met  this  by  a 
counter-i-iroclamation,  asserting  the  entire  independence 
of  Hungary,  and  denouncing  the  Ban  and  the  now 
Prime  Minister  as  traitors.  The  po-wer  given  to  Jel- 
lachich excited  the  indignation  not  only  of  all  Hun- 
garians, but  of  the  citizens  of  Vienna.  "  Until  peace  be 
restored,"  ran  the  imperial  proclamation,  "martial  law 
is  declared  in  Hungary.  Our  Ban  of  Croatia,  ^cla- 
vonia,  and  Dalmatia,  i.s  hereby  aiipointod  Commissary 
Plenipotentiai-y  of  our  Eoyal  Majesty,  -with  full  and 
■unlimited  powers,  that  ho  may  act  as  cu-cumstances  may 
require,  as  the  representative  of  our  Eoyal  Majesty."  A 
decree  ordering  packs  of  blood-hounds  to  be  let  loose 
upon  the  counti-j'  could  not  have  excited  more  horror. 
lOveii  the  army  at  Vienna  revolted  against  the  atrocity  of 
sucli  a  decree. 

Balleydier  sketches  a  di-amatic  scene  at  a  meeting  of 
conspii'ators  in  Vienna  on  the  4th  of  October,  -where  the 
assassination  of  Count  Latour,  as  the  most  formidable 


enemy  of  the  revolution,  -was  determined  upon.  The 
president  of  the  meeting  said — "  We  have  received  in- 
formation from  one  of  our  associates  at  the  War  Office, 
that,  on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  the  traitor  Latour  is 
about  to  execute  a  cov.p-de-main ;  but  we  shall  be 
beforehand  with  him.  What  say  you,  brethi-en  ? " 
Answer,  "  Yes,  yes."  "  It  is  well.  A  revolution  is  a 
fine  thing,  brethren ;  but,  to  render  it  profitable,  it  must 
be  really  one,  and  not  a  mere  caricature.  What  we 
require  is  a  revolution  of  the  people,  -with  bared  arms, 
locks  tossed  by  the  wind,  wrath  in  their  eyes,  and  the 
fusil  in  their  hands — -a  revolution  with  barricades  and 
war  in  the  streets,  like  that  of  Danton  and  Eobespierre, 
and  not  a  parody,  as  that  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Lamar- 
tine.  What  we  require,  in  fine,  is  a  revolution  with 
corpses  enough  to  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  the  people, 
and  a  -victim  elevated  enough  to  compromise  the  people, 
and  render  retreat  impossible.  Do  you  understand  me, 
brethren?"  "Yes,  yes;  we  demand  justice ! "  "Against 
whom?"  "Latour."  "  Agreed,  agreed  I  Justice  to  the 
people  !  death  to  Latour !  life  and  independence  to  Ger- 
many I"  The  conspirators  then  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
execute  the  enterprise. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Gth  of  October,  the  Grenadier 
Guards  were  ordered  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Croats  against  Hungary,  the  Ban  having  suffered 
several  defeats,  and  having  pressed  urgently  for  rein- 
forcements. The  Grenadiers  did  not  absolutely  refuse 
to  march,  but  they  had  an  -understanding  -with  the 
National  Guards,  that  their  departirre  would  be  pre- 
vented by  the  breaking  up  of  the  railway,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  The  troops  were  then  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed on  foot,  but  they  were  stopped  by  a  barricade  on 
the  Tabor  bridge,  which  they  passed  over  fraternising 
with  the  National  Guards.  Eegiments  of  infantry  and 
pieces  of  artillerj'  were  then  drawn  up  to  reduce  the 
insurgent  troops.  General  Breay  gave  the  word,  "  Fii-c," 
with  a  loud  voice,  and  was  shot  dead  as  he  uttered  it. 
Some  workmen .  seized  -the  guns  and  a  powder  waggon. 
The  Nassau  Infantry  fired  three  volleys,  the  revolted 
troops  retui-ned  the  fire,  the  infantry  were  charged  with 
the  bayonet,  and  compelled  to  fly  back  into  the  city. 
The  triumphant  insurgents  then  returned,  planted  their 
guns  in  Universitj'  Square,  placed  guards  upon  the  city 
gates,  somidcd  the  tocsin  to  rouse  the  citizens,  formed 
a  central  committee  to  conduct  the  operations,  and  pre- 
pared for  a  regular  battle  -with  the  imperial  forces  that 
should  remain  loyal.  Barricades  were  quickly  erected, 
old  fortifications  wore  occupied,  and  the  fighting  com- 
menced. 

The  only  post  in  the  city  that  remained  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  royal  troops  was  the  hotel  of  the  Minister  of 
War,  whoi-e  a  council  of  -war  was  bemg  held,  imder  the 
presidency  of  Count  Latour,  guarded  only  by  170  men. 
The  majority  of  the  council  thought  further  resistance 
hopeless.  Bach,  the  Minister  of  War,  said  that  con- 
cession at  that  stage  would  be  worse  than  cowardice.  It 
would  bo  the  consecration  of  revolt ;  besides,  it  -would 
not  save  them.  "Listen  to  the  cries  belo-w  tho 
windows,"  ho  exclaimed.     "They  are  the  ho-n"ling  of 
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wild  beasts  for  their  prey.  Let  us  have  no  concessions. 
What  is  required  for  the  monarchy  and  the  capital  is  to 
proclaim  a  state  of  siege,  and  to  oppose  to  the  daggers 
of  revolution  the  swords  of  the  faithful  Austrians."  The 
majcn-ity  of  the  council,  however,  were  for  surrender. 
C'ouut  Latoui-  reluctantly  signed  the  order—"  The  firing 
is  everywhere  to  cease."  This  annoiincement  was  re- 
ceived with  loud  cheers,  but  the  insurgents  still  pressed 
on.  They  made  prisoners  of  the  military  guard,  mshed 
in,  and  surrounded  Count  Latour.  He  offered  to  resign 
his  i^ost,  and  a  portion  of  the  National  Guard  endea- 
voured to  save  him ;  but  ho  was  seized,  bufi'eted,  and 


and  wounded  a  great  number  of  the  insurgents,  who, 
notwithstanding,  returned  to  the  charge,  and  repeated 
their  attempts  to  got  possession  of  the  building.  Tho 
committee  of  students  sent  several  flags  of  truce  to  tho 
gariison  ;  but  the  bearers  were  shot  dead  on  tho  spot. 
The  insurgents  now  rendered  fiu'ious,  and  aided  by  the 
revolted  troops  and  the  artilleiy  of  the  National  Guard, 
maintained  a  terrible  fire  against  the  building,  which 
was  continued  during  the  night.  At  length  it  took  fire, 
and,  di'eading  the  explosion  of  the  magazine,  the  garrison 
surrendered. 

Tho  triumphant  rebels  immediately  took  possession  of 
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di-aggod  down  to  the  court-yard,  where  he  was  smitten 
with  sledge-hammers,  axes,  and  scythes,  and  then  hung 
from  a  lamp-post,  where  his  body  remained  twenty-four 
hours  suspended  as  a  target  for  the  National  Guards.  His 
garments  were  cut  in  pieces  and  carried  off  as  trophies. 

The  insurgent  multitude  had  now  tasted  blood.  They 
were  wild  with  excitement,  and  detennined  to  go  thi'ough 
with  the  revolution  at  all  hazards.  Theii-  next  step  was  to 
attack  the  arsenal,  and  get  possession  of  the  ai-ms  and 
ammunition ;  but  it  was  stoutly  defended  by  a  body  of 
soldiers  within,  who  replied  to  the  summons  to  sur- 
render, by  rmining  out  guns  at  the  gate,  and  sweeping 
the  Eeinegasse  with  grape    and    canister,  which  killed 


all  the  arms  and  ammunition,  which  were  distributed 
amongst  the  citizens.  The  populace  ran  riot  thi-ough 
the  building,  which  contained  a  sort  of  museum  of  the 
most  interesting  relics  of  the  Austrian  monarchy — 
ancient  aiTas,  suits  of  annoui-,  trophies,  the  swords  of 
celebrated  heroes,  helmets  worn  by  monarchs,  &c.  Tho 
swords  of  Sunderberg  and  Pi-ince  Eugene  were  proudly 
brandished  by  dii-ty  mechanics.  The  helmets  of  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  I.  adorned  plebeian  heads ;  while  the 
ai-ms  of  Wallenstein  and  Daun  wore  tossed  from  hand 
to  hand,  to  gratify  the  ignorant  curiosity  of  the  Bed 
Eepublieans.  The  constituent  assembly  meantime 
appointed  a  "committee  of  public  safety,"  and  sent  a 
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request  to  the  Emperor  to  dismiss  liis  reactionary 
cabinet,  to  appoint  a  popular  Ministiy,  to  remove  Jel- 
lacliicli  from  his  command,  to  revoke  the  last  procla- 
mation against  the  Hungarians,  and  to  grant  a  general 
amnestj'  for  all  offences  committed  during  the  insur- 
rection. The  Emperor  yielded  so  far,  that  ho  authorised 
two  leading  members  of  the  Assembly  to  form  a  govern- 
ment. But  the  revolutionai-y  party  refused  to  accept 
any  half  measures.  They  demanded  that  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  should  assume  the  dictatorship  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Empei-or,  and  forbid  the  com- 
mander of  the  ai-my,  Count  Auersjierg,  to  obey  his 
orders.  Immediately  upon  this  appeared  a  proclamation, 
addi-csscd  to  the  insurgents,  which  said: — -"People  of 
Austria,  Europe  will  regard  you  with  admiration,  and 
history  will  place  our  elevation  to  freedom  as  one  of  its 
most  illustrious  exploits."  They  also  required  that 
despatches  should  be  sent  to  the  Southern  Railway,  and 
forwarded  to  Olmutz  and  Bremen,  to  bring.no  more 
troops  to  Vienna. 

In  the  face  of  those  events,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  Emperor  felt  that  the  Committee  of  Safety  would 
not  be  likely  to  spread  its  jsrotecting  wings  over  him, 
and  that  he  could  find  safety  only  by  departing  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  the  focus  of  revolution.  Thei-e- 
fore,  before  daybreak  on  the  7th  of  October,  he  and  the 
rest  of  the  Imperial  family  were  driving  r.apidly  on  the 
road  to  Olmutz,  escorted  by  a  body  of  cavalry.  He  left 
behind  him  a  sealed  proclamation,  in  which  ho  stated 
that  he  had  done  all  that  a  Sovereign  could  do — he  had 
left  his  ancestral  castle,  and  come  to  his  people  in 
Vienna  with  full  confidence  in  their  loyalty ;  and  he 
had  renounced  the  unlimited  power  inherited  from  his 
forefathers.  But  all  was  in  vain.  A  small  band  of 
misled  men  threatened  to  destroy  the  hope  of  every  true 
patriot.  Anarchy  was  at  its  height ;  Vienna  was  teem- 
ing with  murders  and  conflagrations.  His  Minister, 
whose  age,  if  nothing  else,  might  have  protected  him, 
expired  under  the  strokes  of  assassins.-  He  tinisted  in 
God  and  his  just  rights,  and  1^  the  jcajntai  to  bring 
succour  to  his  oppressed  people.-  Kr.aus,  one  of  the  new 
Ministers,  who  brought  this  i>tOclamation  to  the  Assem- 
bly, denounced  it  as  "  unconstitutional  and'  threaten- 
ing," and  stated  that  he  had  refused  to  countersign  it. 
The  preceding  night  was  described  by  an  Austrian  journal 
as  decidedly  the  most  anxious  one  Vienna  had .  wit- 
nessed since  the  bombardment  of  N.apoleon,  in  1800. 
"Till  dawn  the  streets  swarmed  with  armed  men  scat- 
tered in  groups,  and  now  and  then  a -patrol.  At  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  in  the  public  squares,  before  the 
cafes,  crowds  were  assembling  discussing  the  events. 
The  silence  "of  tlie  niglit  was  interrupted  at  intciwals  by 
reports  of  fire-arms,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the 
"Wicdon  and  the  high  road  ( Auersperg's  quarters),  which 
attracted  universal  attention.  On  and  around  the  bar- 
ricades men  were  sleeping  in  blouses,  fully  armed ; 
women  and  girls,  not  of  tho  most  respectable  appear- 
ance, wero  mingled  among  them,  some  laughing  and 
talking,  others,  like  the  jncn,  sleeping  on  heaps  of 
stones.     The  walls  and  bastions  of  the  city  ofTorod  a 


most  animated  appearance.  One  lino  of  watch-fires 
stretched  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  each  sui-rounded 
by  students  in  Calabresian  cloaks,  men  in  blouses,  arti- 
sans with  their  sleeves  tucked  up  to  their  elbows. 
National  Guards,  and  others.  Above  the  gates  guns 
are  pointed  to  sweep  the  approaches  of  the  city ;  artil- 
lery-men, students,  and  workmen,  on  duty  near  them, 
with  lighted  matches.  Patrols  of  eveiy  description 
parade  the  walls  in  regular  beats.  There  could  not 
have  been  fewer  than  10,000  men  on  the  bastions." 

Meantime  Count  Auersperg,  who  had  under  his  com- 
mand about  20,000  men,  had  stationed  them  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  palace  of  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  and  near 
the  Bclvidero  Palace,  on  heights  which  commanded  the 
city,  with  his  hcad-C[uarter3  at  Engersdorf.  There  ho 
waited  till  the  succour  came  which  the  Emperor  had 
promised.  -  It  was  not  long  delayed.  From  Eadetski 
triumphant  in  Italy,  from  Windischgratz  at  Prague, 
and  from  Jellachich  in  Hungary,  came  assurances  that 
they  were  making  haste  to  rally  round  the  Emperor's 
flag,  and  to  cause  it  to  ■n'ave  in  triumph  over  the  van- 
quished revolution.  The  latter  with  his  Croats  moved 
up  with  forced  marches,  availing  himself  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  and  on  the  9th  he  was  within  two  hours'  march 
of  Vienna.  The  object  which  he  avowed  in  this  rapid 
and  important  movement  was,  that  by  supporting  the 
Emperor  he  might  advance  the  Sclavonian  cause.  He 
wrote  at  tho  time  to  friends  in  Bohemia,  "  It  was  my 
duty  as  a  faithfiil  and  sincere  Sclavonian,  to  oppose  in 
Pesth  the  anti-Austrian  party,  which  rose  in  arms 
against  Sclavonianism.  But  as  I  approached  Pesth, 
that  nest  of  the  Magyar  aristocracy,  our  common  ene- 
mies rose,  and  had  they  conquered  in  Vienna,  my  victory 
in  Pesth  would  have  been  incomplete,  and  tho  mainstay 
of  our  eneniies  would  have  been  Vienna.  Therefore  I 
turned  with  the  whole  of  my  troops  to  Vienna,  in  order 
to  chastise  tho  enemies  of  Sclavonianism  in  the  Austrian 
capital.  I  was  led  solely  by  the  conviction  that  in  ap- 
proaching Vienna  I  was  advancing  against  the  enemies 
of  Sclavonianism." 

On  the  news  of  the  apjiroaoh  of  this  formidable  enemy, 
constematioai'.  seized  the  Viennese.  The  Ban,  in  order 
to  increase  thoir  terror,  had  sent  forward  to  order  rations 
for  00,000  men — double  the  actual  number.  Crowds  of 
people  ascended  to  tho  tops  of  houses  and  thronged  tho 
church  steeples,  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  tho  in- 
vading hosts,  which  now  came  distinctly  into  view,  and 
in  thoir  varied  uniforms  and  costumes  presented  a  novel 
and  striking  pictui'e.  "  Fii-st  came  the  Illyrians,  with 
theu'  rod  caps ;  next  the  Scoregranes,  wrapped  in  their 
scarlet  mantles;  tho  Croatians,  with  their  grey,  broad- 
brimmed  hats,  with  no  imiform  but  a  groy  blouse,  and 
a  fusil  and  dagger.  With  these  wore  mingled  largo 
bodies  of  Austrian  cavalrj'  and  artillery,  clad  in  tho 
Imperial  uniform.  Farther  off  to  tho  cast,  clouds  of 
cavalry  and  the  neighing  of  steeds,  heard  even  at  so 
great  a  distance,  announced  tho  .approach  of  tho  Magyar 
liorso  and  tho  army  of  Hungary,  intended  to  co-operato 
with  tho  insurgents.  It  seemed  as  if  all  tho  forces  of 
tho  monarchy  wore  assembled  at  a  rondczrous  under  tho 
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•walls  of  Vienna  for  a  grand  military  tournament. 
On  the  evening  of  the  12tli  Jellacliicli  effected  his 
junction  with  Auersperg  in  the  gardens  of  the  Bel- 
videre,  and  their  united  forces  amounted  to  50,000 
combatants."  * 

The  tide  of  fortune  now  turned  in  favour  of  the 
Emjioror.  The  devoted  Windischgratz  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching -with  his  army  from  Prague,  whose  magis- 
trates and  people  at  once  became  intensely  loyal,  when 
they  learned  that  the  contest  was  now  one  of  races,  be- 
tween the  Sclavoniane  and  the  Magyars.  The  reinforce- 
ments brought  by  Windischgratz  swelled  the  Imperial 
forces  at  Vienna  to  70,000  men.  In  the  presence  of  this 
host,  hanging  like  an  immense  thunder-cloud  charged 
with  death  and  ruin  over  the  city,  the  citizens  relied 
chiefly  upon  the  Hungarian  army.  But  this  was  held 
in  check  by  the  Croatian  army,  and  Kossuth  deeming  it 
prudent  not  to  enter  into  the  contest,  withdrew  his 
troops  within  the  bounds  of  Hmigarian  territory.  But 
the  democrats  prepared  for  a  determined  resistance. 
They  erected  barricades,  they  fortified  all  available  posi- 
tions of  defence ;  while  the  popular  clubs,  as  well  as 
the  National  Assomblj',  sat  in  jjermanence.  Even  the 
enMnies  of  the  democracj'  have  recorded,  to  their 
honour,  that  life  and  property  were  scrupulously  re- 
spected by  the  insurgents,  and  that  during  the  time 
they  had  the  city  completelj'  under  their  command,  no 
acts  of  robbery  or  outrage  sullied  the  Austrian  character. 
During  the  days  of  suspense,  the  awful  pause  before  the 
strokes  of  despotic  vengeance  fell  upon  the  democrats, 
hosts  of  recruits  poured  into  the  city  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, especially  Poles,  experienced  revolutionists,  always 
ready  to  join  any  battle  against  the  oppressors  of  their 
country.  Among  them  was  the  celebrated  General 
Bern,  who  had  saved  the  Polish  army  from  destruction 
at  Austrolenka  in  18.31.  Being  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  renowned  commanders  of  his  time,  his  accession 
was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  insurgents.  They 
had  also  been  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  Eobert  Blum, 
who,  with  two  others,  came  as  a  deputation  from  the 
assembly  at  Frankfort,  to  congratulate  the  Viennese  on 
their  glorious  revolution.  These  gentlemen  were  so 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause,  that  they  at  once  joined  the 
ranks  of  its  defenders,  and  bore  their  part  gallantly  in 
the  tremendous  struggle  that  ensued.  Blum  was  a 
journalist  at  Leipsic,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Frankfort  Diet.  After  some  days  of  silent  jireparation 
on  both  sides.  Prince  Windischgratz,  who  had  assumed 
the  supreme  command,  announced  the  terms  on  which 
he  would  spare  the  city.  Among  these  were  the  follow- 
ing:— "Within  forty-eight  hours  after  receipt  of  this 
present,  the  cit.y  of  Vieima,  with  its  faubovirgs  and  neigh- 
bourhood, are  to  surrender  ;  and  by  detachments  the 
inhabitants  are  to  give  up  their  arms  at  some  place 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  with  the  exception  of  private 
fire-ai-ms  ;  the  dissolution  of  all  armed  coi-porations  and 
of  the  academical  legion ;  the  University  to  be  closed ; 
the    president    of    the   academical  legion  and  twelve 


*  Alison,  vul.  viii.,  p.  659. 


students   to    be   made   hostages.      Certain   individuals, 
hereafter  to  bo  named,  are  to  be  given  up  to  me." 

The  Diet  objected  to  the  terms,  as  illegal  and  uncon- 
stitutional; and  •'  No  surrender"  was  the  watchword  that 
ran  along  the  linos  of  defence.  On  the  28tli,  therefore. 
Prince  Windischgratz  began  to  bombard  the  citj%  and 
tho  troops  advanced  to  the  assault.  The  Jagerzoil, 
a  beautiful  street  leading  to  the  Prater,  was  fortified  by 
a  succession  of  barricades,  Ijuilt  up  to  the  first-floor 
windows,  in  a  half-moon  shape,  with  regular  embra- 
sures, and  planted  with  cannon.  This  street  was  tho 
scene  of  the  hardest  fighting,  and  the  spectacle  it  pre- 
sented to  an  English  eye-witness,  bj-  whom  it  was  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  published  at  the  time,  was  something 
frightful.  It  was  strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of  men 
and  horses,  lying  in  jiools  of  blood.  The  attacking 
party  had  used  congreve  rockets,  which  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  from  which  the  insm-gents  attacked  the  troops, 
and  burnt  down  one-half  of  them,  while  the  other  half 
were  riddled  with  shell  and  shot.  The  smell  of  roast 
flesh  from  half-burnt  bodies,  issuing  from  the  ruined 
houses,  was  awfully  sickening. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  tho  morning  of  the  28  Ih  the  tocsin 
suddenly  rang  from  all  the  churches,  the  yeaerah  beat 
in  all  the  streets,  and  the  combatants  were  everywhere 
seen  hurrying  to  their  rallying  points.  At  half-past 
eleven  the  signal  gun  was  discharged  by  the  besiegers. 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  a  tremendous  roar  of 
cannon  from  all  the  batteries,  and  the  firing  became 
general  on  both  sides.  The  first  barricade  in  tho  Jager- 
zeil,  which  was  commanded  by  the  Croats  and  Chasseurs, 
stationed  in  the  houses  and  woods  of  the  Prater  adjoin- 
ing, soon  became  untenable.  The  second  was  occupied 
by  the  University  legion,  commanded  bj'  General  Bern. 
There  the  guns  were  well  served,  and  the  contest  was 
terribly  fierce  and  obstinate.  Three  assaults  of  the 
Imperialists  had  been  gallantly  repulsed,  with  great 
slaughter ;  triumphant  cheers  ringing  loud,  mingled  with 
the  shouts  of  command  and  the  thundering  of  artillery. 
But,  in  the  midst  of  the  triumph,  a  cry  of  consternation 
was  heard.  The  Croats  had  penetrated  to  the  rear  of 
the  barricade  so  gloriouslj'  defended,  and  the  brave  band 
of  students  and  professors,  attacked  at  once  in  front  and 
rear,  and  exposed  to  a  cross-fire  from  the  adjoining 
houses,  were  rapidly  shot  down  and  diiven  from  their 
position,  which,  with  all  the  guns  mounted  upon  it, 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Imperialists.  From  all 
the  other  strong  positions  the  insurgents  were  di-iven  Lu 
rapid  succession.  In  some  the  students  fought  till  the 
last  man  was  slain.  At  night  the  scene  presented  by 
the  city  was  awful  to  contemplate.  It  was  on  fire  in 
twenty-six  difl'erent  places.  The  theatre  of  the  Odeon, 
tho  baths  of  Schuted,  the  railway  station  of  Barek,  and 
several  streets,  were  wi-apped  in  devouring  flames.  The 
population  were  aU  out  gazing  in  speechless  agony  at 
the  unchecked  progress  of  the  conflagration,  fed  in  m.any 
cases  by  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends ;  the  ascending 
columns  flashing  a  lurid  light  upon  the  sky  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach.  The  morning  of  the  29th  was 
occupied  in  the  burying  of  the  dead,  who  were  found  in 
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astonisliing  numbers,  lying  on  the  barricades  and  about 
tlie  streets.  The  ranks  of  the  insurgents  were  now 
greatly  thinned.  Many  of  the  bravest  had  fallen ;  many 
others,  despau-ing  of  the  cause,  laid  down  their  arms, 
put  ofif  thcu-  unifoi-ms,  ami  rotia-od  from  the  contest. 
And  although  the  students  and  the  Toles  were  for  hold- 


down  from  the  heights  of  exultation  to  the  depths  of 
despondency — as  if  a  convict,  about  to  be  hanged, 
obtained  a  pardon,  which  was  in  a  few  houi'S  after 
revoked.  The  tide  of  battle  was  seen  to  roll  away,  and 
the  banners  that  it  was  hoped  would  soon  float  on  the 
towers,  of  Vienna  marked  the   course   of  a  confused. 


ing  out  to  thelast,  and  had  repaii-ed  to  then-  rallyingpoints  j  reti-eating  army  in  the  far  distance.   Despair,  disorgani- 


to  renew  the  contest,  their  commander  saw  the  folly  of 
persisting  in  a  struggle  against  three  armies  sui-round- 
ing  and  commanding  the  city.  They  therefore  declared 
to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  that  it  was  impossible 
to  prolong  the  defence.  The  Imperial  general  suspended 
hostilities,  to  give  the  citizens  time  to  reflect.  They 
sent  a  deputation,  which  sought  in  vain  to  get  some 
mitigation  of  the  terms.  A  sort  of  cormcil  of  war  was 
then  held  amongst  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents.  Bcm 
vehemently  protested  against  the  sui'render  of  the  town. 
' '  It  would,"  he  exclaimed,  "  be  a  monstrous  act  of  cowar- 
dice, while  then-  defeat  on  the  i-uins  of  Vienna  would  be  a 


sation,  disorder,  and  riot  now  reigned  in  Vienna ;  and 
aU  was  anarchy  until  the  triumphant  Imperialists  camo 
into  possession. 

The  Hungarian  army,  under  General  Moza,  remained 
encamped  on  Hungarian  territory,  reluctant  to  commit 
an  open  act  of  aggression  by  crossing  the  Austrian 
frontier.  On  the  28th,  however,  the  generals,  who  were 
accompanied  by  Kossuth,  as  Dictator  and  Governor  of 
Hungary,  resolved  to  come  to  the  succoirr  of  the 
Viennese.  The  army  was  25,000  strong,  but  many  of 
them  were  young,  unseasoned  troops ;  while  Windisch- 
gratz  had  prepared  to   meet  them,   posted  in   strong 


passport  to  immortality.  From  the  top  of  St.  Stephen's  ]  positions,  an  army  equal  in  number,  consisting  of  ex- 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  Magyars  are  already  seen,  and 
their  guns  ready  to  pour  grape  on  their  enemies.  Yes, 
the  ruins  of  Vienna  will  be  a  tomb  worthy  of  the  giants 
of  Poland  and  Austria."  But  Messenhauser,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  insurgents,  answered,  "  Yoii  are  not  a 
Viennese.  You  mistake  the  epoch ;  the  ruins  of  Vienna 
would  not  be  your  tomb  ;  for,  if  such  a  misforlame  was 
reserved  for  the  capital  of  the  monarchy  through  your 
fault,  you  would  be  buried  in  it  under  the  cui-ses  and 
the  opprobrium  of  the  universe."  The  National  Guards 
loudly  applauded,  the  Poles-  and  rofrigees  were  silent, 
the  terms  of  capitulation  were  accepted,  and  before  mid- 
night, when  the  truce  was  to  terminate,  a  deputation 
convoyed  the  submission  of  the  city  to  the  Imperial 
commander- in-  chief. 

In  the  meantime  the  organisation  of  the  insurgents 
began  to  melt  away ;  the  clubs  were  dissolved,  and 
wagons  of  aims  were  being  brought  into  the  depots 


perienced  soldiers  inui-ed  to  fii-e.  At  first  the  Hun- 
garians succeeded,  and  drove  the  Austrians  back  in 
some  minor  skirmishing  encounters.  Georgey  had  tho 
command  of  a  brigade,  with  which  ho  was  ordered  to 
attack  one  of  the  viUagos  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  He 
found  the  Hungarian  army  so  disposed  that  the  centre 
was  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  left  wing,  which  was 
therefore  wholly  unsupperted.  Georgey,  according  to  his 
own  account,  hastened  to  Kossuth  and  Moza  to  explain 
the  dangerous  state  of  the  arm}'.  The  answer  of  tho 
general  was,  "  I  stand  where  I  can  suiwey  the  whole; 
do  you  in  silence  obey  what  I  order."  He  did  so ;  but 
Windisohgratz  quickly  took  advantage  of  tho  bad  general- 
ship, pushing  foi-ward  some  horse  artillery,  which  opened 
a  heavy  fli'e  on  Georgey's  unsupported  battalion.  Ho 
states,  in  his  account  of  the  transaction,  that  they 
instantly  took  to  flight,  rushing  headlong  over  ono 
another.     The  most  heroic  efforts  were  made  by  a  few 


appointed  by  tho   Government,   when   a  wild  electric  i  brave  fellows  to  arrest  the  panic  and  the  rout,  but  in 


excitement  ran  tlu'ough  the  city,  and  the  whole  popula- 
tion rushed  forth  in  tumults  of  joy.  It  had  been 
rumoui-ed  from  the  tower  of  St.  Stephen's  that  tho 
Hungarian  army  were  engaged  in  battle  with  the 
Imperial  forces.  Instantly  the  cry  was  raised,  "  Long 
live  the  Hungarians  !  all  is  over  1  hero  are  the  Magyars ! 
To  arms !  to  arms !  Forward  to  meet  tho  enemy '.  " 
There  was  a  rush  to  tho  ramparts,  whi,ch  were  quickly 
crowded  with  defenders.  The  guns  were  again  di-aggod 
forth  and  placed  in  position,  and  no  one  now  dared  to 
spoak  of  submission.  At  one  o'clock  another  bulletin 
announced  that  tho  battlo  was  advancing  towards 
Oberston  and  Inzorsdorf,  and  that  the  Hungarians 
appeared  to  be  advancing  victoriously.  This  news 
seemed  to  bo  confiimcd  by  the  rattling  of  cannon  balls 
against  tho  walls  and  high  buildings  of  tho  city.  Tho 
people  now  broke  forth  into  uncontrollable  transports  of 
joy.  Flags  wcro  waved,  and  guns  wore  fired  from  all 
the  steeples,  towers,  and  roofs  of  tho  city.  But  further 
observation  showed  that  the  sanguine  hopes  so  quickly 
excited  wero  delusive;    and  the  insurgents  wero  cast 


vam.  Georgey  says:  "  Out  of  neai-ly  5,000  men  of  these 
National  Guards,  about  whose  valour  I  had  afready 
heard  so  many  tirades — who,  as  themselves  had  re- 
peatedly asserted,  were  bm-ning  with  dosu-e  to  measm'o 
themselves  with  an  enemy  whom  they  never  mentioned 
but  with  tho  greatest  contempt — Ihero  remained  to  me, 
after  a  short  cannonade,  a  sing'j  man,  and  that  an 
elderly  invalided  soldier.  The  whi/le  of  om-  force  from 
Schwcchat  to  Mannsworth  had  beca  swept  away.  Tho 
other  brigades,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  had  taken  to 
their  heels  even  before  mine.  Like  a  scared  flock,  tho 
main  body  of  tlio  army  was  hastening,  in  the  greatest 
disorder,  towards  tho  Fucha  for  safety."  * 

On  tho  night  of  the  31st  of  October  the  city  had  sur- 
rendered, and  was  in  possession  of  the  Imperial  troops. 
They  set  about  extinguishing  tho  flames  as  quickly  as 
they  could,  and  order  was  soon  established.  Eobert 
Blum  was  tried  by  court-martial,  convicted,  by  liis  own 
avowal,  of  seditious  speeches  and  armed  resistance  against 
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tlio  Imperial  troojis,  and  immediately  shot.  Next  day 
Mosscnliausor,  the  Commander  of  tlio  National  Guards, 
was  found  guilt j'  of  the  same  crime,  ami  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  Erankfort  Assembly,  of  ■which  Blum 
was  a  member,  passed  a  resolution  indignaatly  protesting 
before  all  Gormanj'  against  his  arrest  and  execution, 
which  acts  were  consummated  iu  total  disregard  of  the 
Imperial  law  I'f  tlio  30th  September,  and  they  demanded 
tlie  punishment  of  all  who  had  been  directly  or  in- 
directly concerned  in  that  outrage.  The  state  of  public 
feeling  in  Germany  upon  the  subject  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  this  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted.  This  remonstrance,  liowever,  had  no  effect. 
Vienna  was  occupied  by  30,000  troops.  A  new  Ministry 
was  appointed,  with  Prince  Schwartzenberg  at  its  head, 
and  on  the  2nd  of  December  the  Emperor  Eerdinand 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph,  whose 
father,  Francis  Charles,  being  next  in  succession,  re- 
nounced his  claim  to  the  throne.  The  retiring  Emperor 
stated  that  the  pressure  of  events,  and  the  immediate 
want  of  a  comprehensive  reformation  in  the  forms  of 
State,  convinced  him  that  more  youthful  powers  were 
necessary  to  complete  the  grand  work  which  he  had 
commenced,  The  young  Emperor,  in  his  proclamation, 
expressed  his  conviction  of  the  value  of  free  institutions, 
and  said  that  he  entered  with  confidence  on  the  path  of 
a  prosperous  reformation  of  the  monarchy.  Nothing 
could  bo  more  liberal  than  this  manifesto.  The  new 
state  of  things  was  to  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  true 
libertj-,  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  and  a 
full  representation  of  the  people,  with  whom  he  was 
ready  to  sliaro  his  privileges,  so  that  all  the  countries 
and  tribes  of  the  monarchy  might  be  united  into  one 
glorious  integral  state.  But  the  conquest  over  rebeUion, 
and  the  return  of  domestic  peace,  wore  declared  to  be 
the  fu-st  conditions  of  the  great  work  he  had  undertaken. 
The  National  Assembly  resumed  its  task  of  con- 
stitution making,  as  if  nothing  had  haijpened.  But  it 
did  not  suit  the  Imperial  policy  to  wait  for  the  result  of 
their  labours,  or  to  allow  the  country  to  think  that  it 
could  owe  anything  to  the  coUeotive  wisdom  of  demo- 
cratic representatives. '  He,  therefore,  took  the  work  in 
hand  himself.  It  was  headed  by  the  following  string  of 
titles,  which  is  a  ciuiosity  in  its  way: — "We,  Francis 
Joseph,  by  the  grace  of  God  Emperor  of  Austria,  King 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Eang  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  of  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and  Solavonia,  Galicia, 
Lodomii-ia,  and  Illja-ia ;  King  of  Jerusalem,  Archduke 
of  Austria,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  Cracow,  Duke 
of  Lorrame,  of  Salsburg,  Styria,  Karinthia,  Ki-ain,  and 
the  Bukovina ;  Grand  Prince  of  Transylvania,  Margrave 
of  Moravia,  Duke  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  of  Modena, 
Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guastalla,  of  Auschwitz  and 
Yabor,  of  Teschen,  Frione,  Eagusa,  and  Tara  ;  Princely 
Count  of  Ilapsbm-g,  Tyrol,  Kyburg,  Gorg,  and  Gra- 
diska;  Prince  of  Trent  and  Briden;  Margrave  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Lausitz  ;  Count  of  Hohenumbs, 
Feldkirch,  Bregeudy,  Soneaborg,  &c. ;  Lord  of  Trieste, 
Cattaro,  and  of  the  Windish  Mark."  The  constitution 
was  introduced  by  a  proclamation  signed  by  the  Em- 


peror and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  in  which  ho 
described  the  distracted  state  of  the  empire,  with  civil 
war  raging  in  Uungary;  and  in  places  whore  tranquillity 
was  seemingly  undistiu-bed,  a  spirit  of  distrust  and  hato 
stalking  about  in  darkness.  Such  was  the  melancholy 
action,  not  of  liberty,  but  of  the  abuse  of  liberty.  To 
oppose  those  abuses,  and  "  to  finish  the  revolution,"  was 
his  duty  as  well  as  liis  pm-pose.  The  Assembly,  which 
had  been  fiamiug  a  constitution,  had  wasted  many 
months  in  theoretical  discussions,  containing  contra- 
dictions to  the  actual  condition  of  the  State,  opposing 
all  right  and  legality,  and  encouraging  revolution  and 
discouraging  loyalty.  He  therefore  resolved  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  his  monarchy,  who  were 
waiting  with  just  and  generoas  impatience  for  a  con- 
stitution that  would  embrace  the  whole  empire.  "  People 
of  Austria,"  he  said,  "  almost  everywhere  in  Eui'ope  is 
human  society  shaken  to  its  foundation;  the  criminal 
endeavour's  of  a  wicked  party  threaten  it  on  all  .sides 
with  dissohxtion.  But  however  great  the  dangers  for 
Austria  and  for  Europe,  wo  do  not  doubt  of  a  great  and 
blessed  fatui'e  for  our-  country.  In  this  we  rely  upon 
the  assistance  of  Almighty  God,  who  at  no  time  has 
abandoned,  our  cmpiire.  We  rely  upon  the  good- will  and 
loyalty  of  our  peoiiles ;  for  the  well-disposed  form  the 
great  majority  among  them.  We  rely  upon  the  gallantry 
and  honour  of  our  glorious  army.  People  of  Austria  ! 
crowd  round  your  Emperor,  surround  him  with  your 
affection  and  active  co-operation,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  empire  wUl  not  then  remain  a  dead  letter.  It  wiE 
grow  to  be  a  bulwark  of  your  libertj'-^a  guarantee  for 
the  powjr,  the  splendour,  the  unity  of  the  monarchy. 
Great  is  the  work,  but  it  will  be  accomplished  by  our 
united  forces." 

The  principles  of  the  new  constitution  were  extremelj- 
liberal.  It  guaranteed  perfect  religious  fi-eedom,  reli- 
gious equality,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  right  of 
pubUo  meeting,  individual  liberty,  inviolability  of  the 
domestic  circle  and  of  private  correspondence,  freedom 
of  locomotion  throughout  the  empire,  abolition  of  serf- 
dom, security  of  property,  a  legislature  consisting  of  two 
houses,  both  elective,  to  meet  annrrally,  a  franchise  ox- 
tended  to  every  one  that  paid  taxes,  the  vote  by  ballot, 
responsibility  of  ministers,  and  independence  of  judges. 
The  great  design  of  this  constitution  was  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  heterogeneous  nationalities,  of  which  it  was 
composed,  into  one  body.  Had  they  all  suffei'cd  them- 
selves to  be  thus  wrought  into  a  state  of  perfect  unifica- 
tion, pervaded  by  a  loyal  disposition,  the  young  Emperor 
was  willing  to  deal  with  them  in  a  liberal  and  a  generous 
siTuit.  But  he  found  the  nationalities  too  intractable 
for  this  imperial  jjrocess  of  centralisation.  The  insm-- 
rection  in  the  Italian  provinces  had  been  crushed ;  but 
the  Italians  were  as  far  as  ever  from  being  conciliated, 
and  Hungary  was  up  in  arms  against  the  Imperial 
authority.  In  both  countries  the  constitution  was  re- 
ceived with  coldness  and  distrust. 

Windischgratz  was,  meantime,  diligently  preparing 
for  the  conquest  of  Hungary,  with  an  army  which  num- 
bered 65,000  men,  with  260  guns.     There  was  another 
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force  of  20,000  under  Coxmt  Nugent,  as  a  reserve,  on  the 
frontier  of  Stj-ria,  and  a  thud  of  14,000,  to  act  on  the 
north-east  of  Hungary,  besides  two  or   throe   smaller 
bodies  in  other  parts.      The  Hungarians  were  able  to 
bring  1.50,000  men  into  the  field,  with  more  than  2,400 
guns — the  armj',  including  20,000  infantrj'  and  7,000 
caTalry,  who  had  deserted  from  the  Austrian  service. 
Their  main  army  was  encamped  near  the  Danube,  pre- 
pared to  operate   against  Windischgratz,   another  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  Bem,  who  had 
escaped  fi-om  Vienna.     In  addition  to  these  two  aiinies, 
there  were  various  smaller  bodies  being  organised  in 
Upper  Hungaiy  and   Transylvania.      The  Hungarian 
army  was  largely  made  up  by  fresh  levies,  and  was  in- 
ferior in  discipline  as  well  as  in  numbers  to  the  Aus- 
trians.     The  principal  division  of  the  army  was  under 
the  command  of  Georgey,  who  had  succeeded  Moza  after 
the  defeat  near  Vienna.     He  had  proved  himself  to  be 
a  man  of  decided  military  genius,  with  a  talent  for 
organising  and  a  spirit  which  inspired  his  troops  with 
unbounded  confidence.     He  had  fu-st  studied  for  the  mi- 
litary profession,  and  he  became  a  lieutenant  of  Hussars. 
He  had,  however,  retired  from  the  army,  and  was  de- 
voting himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  when,  hearing 
that  his  country  was  in  danger,  he  hastened  to  Pesth, 
and  placed  his  sword  at  the  sei-vice  of  the  Government. 
He  very  soon  won  the  confidence  of  Kossuth,  and  rose 
rapidly  to  the  highest  position  in  the  Hungarian  army, 
from  which  Moza  was  removed  on  accoimt  of  his  in- 
capacity.     But  he  had  as  yet  no  name  which   could 
inspire  any  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the   Imperial  com- 
mander-in-chief.    The  latter  marched  on  Eaab  in  the 
last  week  of  December,  and  having  di-iven  the  Imperial 
rear-guard  before  him,  he  arrived  at  that  town  on  the 
26th,  when  ho  found  it  was  evacuated  by  Georgey.    The 
latter  retired,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  formation  of 
the  armies  in  the  interior,  and  because  he  apprehended 
that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  oppose  his  raw  levies  to  the 
Austrian  veterans.     He  conducted  his  retreat  in  a  mas- 
terly manner  in  tempestuous  weather,  over  a  country 
without  proper  roads,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Pesth, 
though  opposed  by  Jellachich,  who  took  from  him  700 
prisoners.      At  Mour  he   was  reinforced  by   General 
Pcrczel  with  10,000  men,  whom  the  Ban  also  attacked, 
making  2,000  prisoners.     The  retreat  of  Georgey  and 
the  defeat  of  Perczcl  gi-eatly  disheartened  the  Magyars ; 
and  rumours  having  spread  that  they  had  committed 
atrocities  against  the  Croats  and  other  fiiends  of  Austria, 
Windischgratz    proclaimed    a    war    of    extennination 
against  the  inhabitants  who  should  be  found  with  arms, 
threatening  that  any  village  in  which  a  single  officer  or 
courier  was  attacked  should  bo  levelled  with  the  ground. 
On  the  13th  the  Impeiial  army  laid  siege  to  Ivomorn, 
then  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe,  with  a  largo 
ganison,  and  amply  supplied  with  munitions  of  war  and 
provisions.     Leaving  part  of  his  army  before  the  place, 
Windischgratz  marched  on  to  Pesth,  from  which  tlie 
Diet  and  Government  had  departed,  taking  with  them 
the  regalia  of  Hungary  to  Debreczin,  which  was  thence- 
foi-th  their  head-quarters.     They  left  just  as  the  last 


hour  of  the  old  year  sounded,  Kossuth  having  waited 
till  the  new  year  dawned  to  drink  a  toast — "  The  first 
year  of  Hungarian  independence."  This  movement 
might  have  had  very  disastrous  results  but  for  the  skilful 
manoeuvring  of  Georgey,  who  so  successfully  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  to  himself,  that  the  column  which 
conducted  an  immense  multitude  of  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  suffering  from  hunger  and  the  intense- 
severity  of  the  weather,  arrived  at  Debroozin  unmolested. 
Kossuth  issued  a  soul-stii-ring  proclamation,  calling  on 
the  Hungarians  to  rise  and  crush  their-  enemies  "like 
an  avalanche  which  rolls  down  the  sides  of  a  mountain." 
Georgey,  meantime,  retired  into  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  his  army  with  recruits  from  tho 
north  of  Hungary.  By  threatening  the  communications 
of  the  Austrians  with  Vienna,  he  obtained  six  weeks  for 
accomplishing  this  necessary  object.  Leopoldstadt  and 
Esseek  had  siu-rendered,  the  latter  with  614  guns;  but 
the  two  remaining  Austria-A  strongholds,  Komorn  and 
Peterwardein,  though  closely  blockaded,  still  held  out. 
Bem  had  succeeded  in  collecting  30,000  men  in  Transyl- 
vania, whose  inhabitants  wore  enthusiastic  in  the  cause, 
and  ho  had  them  so  well  trained,  that  he  di'ove  the 
Austrians  into  the  Banat.  Georgey  was  not  so  fortimate 
in  the  material  which  he  had  to  work  upon,  and  he  had 
almost  overwhelming  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  his 
marches  through  the  mountains.  His  troops  had  some- 
times to  force  their  way  on  roads  covered  with  ice,  and 
to  cut  through  deep  snow-di'ifts  in  narrow  valleys  over- 
hung by  precipices  on  either  side,  where  they  were 
liable  to  be  overwhelmed  by  avalanches,  and  where 
Austrian  detachments  occupied  the  passes.  Georgey 
having  forced  his  way  through  all  obstacles,  at  length 
reached  the  mountain  summit,  and  descended  by  Iglo. 
There  he  had  to  encounter  an  Imperial  army,  under 
General  Schlick,  whom  he  drove  back  and  compelled  to 
retreat  towards  Epirus,  after  several  desijerate  and  san- 
guinary battles,  though  he  describes  his  toil-worn  and 
hungry  troops  as  more  like  a  crowd  of  beggars  than  a 
military  array.  At  length  ho  effected  a  junction  with 
Colonel  Klapka,  which  raised  his  forces  to  21,000  men. 

Windischgratz  might  have  dealt  a  mortal  blow  at  the 
head  of  the  insurrection,  if  he  had  pushed  on  to 
Debrcczin,  the  seat  of  the  Hungarian  government, 
where  its  militaiy  stores  were  collected,  and  where  the 
moans  of  defence  were  inadequate.  But  he  remained 
for  nearly  two  months  in  a  state  of  inactivitj-  at  Pesth 
— a  strange  fact,  of  wliich  no  better  account  has  been 
given  than  the  state  of  the  weather  and  tho  difficulty  of 
the  counti'y  to  be  traversed ;  for  although  his  forces  had 
been  divided,  he  retained  under  his  immediate  command 
troops  enough  to  enable  an  entcriirising  gmieral  to  crush 
tho  revolt  at  this  early  period.  This  delay,  however, 
was  of  immense  advantage  to  the  Hungarians.  Kossuth 
still  continued  to  prove  himself  not  only  an  orator, 
whoso  epoeches  were  invaluable  to  the  cause,  but  au 
administrator,  whose  forethought  and  energy  left  no- 
thing undone  to  provide  it  with  material  resources.  Ho 
ha:l  obtained  power  from  the  Diet  for  an  imlimited 
issue  of  pajicr  money,  which  passed  current  overywhero 
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in  Hungary ;  and  lie  issued  a  decree,  declaring  Austrian 
money  not  a  cuiTent  medium  of  exchange  iu  that 
country.  It  was,  therefore,  all  called  in  to  the  Treasury, 
and  Hungarian  notes  given  in  exchange.  By  this 
means,  Kossuth  obtained  ample  funds  jCor  the  jim-chase 
of  arms  and  ammunition  in  England,  Belgium,  and 
elsewhere.  Thus  furnished  with  the  material  of  war, 
the  eloquent  Dictator  sent  forth  thrilling  appeals  to  the 
national  spirit  of  the  country,  by  which  the  whole 
population  was  wi'ought  into  a  state  of  exalted 
patriotism  and  self-devotion.  "Armed  bands  sprang 
up  as  if  by  magic  from  their  mother  earth.  Old  arms, 
which  had  hung  undisturbed  for  centuries,  since  the 
Turkish  wars, were  taken  down  and  fui'bished  up ;  and  the 
spectacle  was  exhibited  of  an  entire  nation  taking  up 
arms  to  combat,  as  they  thought,  for  their  king,,  their 
country,  and  their  independence."  At  length  Win- 
dischgratz  moved  forward  to  attack  Debreczin ;  but 
before  he  arrived  thei-e,  he  was  met  by  the  Hungarian 
army  at  Kapolna,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss.  The 
forces  of  Georgoy  and  Dembinski,  another  Hungarian 
general,  had  effected  a  junction,  and  the  combined 
army  now  numbered  40,000  men  with  225  guns.  The 
Austrians  were  not  so  numerous  ;  but  they  were  veteran 
troops,  and  were  confident  of  Adctory.  The  battle, 
which  was  expected  on  both  sides  to  te  decisive,  com- 
menced early  on  the  2Gth  Febiniary,  and  lasted  the 
whole  day.  It  was  one  of  the  most  fiercelj'-contestedj 
obstinate,  and  bloody  battles  that  had  occurred  in 
Europe  in  modern  times.  The  fortunes  of  the  day 
varied,  and  the  fight  continued,  until,  night  coming  on, 
the  exhausted  troops  on  both  sides  lay  down  beside 
their  guns  and  horses,  unsheltered  and  without  cover- 
ing, upon  the  frozen  ground.  Next  day  the  battle  was 
resumed,  when  Windischgratz  directed  the  fire  of  his 
batteries  against  the  town  of  Kapolna,  which  was  taken 
by  assault.  The  united  Austrian  forces  next  made  a 
determined  attack  on  the  Hungarian  right,  where 
Georgey  commanded,  and,  after  a  severe  contest,  the 
Hungarians  were  driven  back,  which  was  the  signal  for 
a  general  retreat,  the  infantry  and  artillery  flying  in 
confusion,  and  the  cavalry  alone  retiring  in  echelons,  in 
a  regular  manner.  Had  the  Austrian  commander-in- 
chief  followed  up  his  victoiy,  it  is  supposed  the  Hun- 
gaiian  cause  would  have  been  totally  ruined  on  that 
day.  Had  the  routed  anny — encumbered  with  artillciy,- 
baggage,  and  wounded  men — been  hotly  pursiied,  they 
might  have  been  driven  into  the  Thoiss,  now  swollen 
with  winter  ton-ents.  But  the  Hungarians  woi-e  per- 
mitted quietly  to  continue  their  retreat.  Their  defeat 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  dissensions  among  their 
generals.  Georgoy,  Klapka,  and  Vottor  accused  the 
commander-in-chief,  IJombinski,  of  total  incapacity. 
The  soldiers  joined  their  generals  in  denouncing  his 
gross  mismanagement,  and  ho  was  accordingly  deprived 
of  his  command.  He  should  have  been  succeeded  by 
Georgey  or  Iflapka;  but  these  two  generals  being 
rivals,  the  vacant  post  was  confoiTcd  on  Vottor,  a  man 
in  whoso  ability  neither  had  confidence.  "  You  have 
given  youi-sclf  a  rival,"  said  Dembinski  to  Kossuth, 


"  who  will  soon  overturn  you.  God  grant  it  may 
not  bo  on  the  rmns  of  Hungary  !  "  The  new  general, 
however,  exerted  himself  wii.h  vigour  and  oifect  to 
restore  the  spirit  and  strength  of  the  ax-my.  He  was 
zealously  seconded  by  the  other  two  generals,  and  was 
soon  able  to  resume  the  offensive. 

In  the  meantime.  Bom  had  been  conducting  the  war 
in  the  east  of  Hungary  with  the  moat  brilliant  success. 
He  was  there  encountered  by  the  Austrian  General 
Puckner,  who  had  been  shut  up  in  the  town  of  Herman- 
stadt  with  4,000  men  and  eighteen  gims,  and  Bern  suc- 
ceeded in  completely  cutting  off  his  communications 
with  the  main  Austrian  army.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  inhabitants  of  Hermanstadt  and  Cronstadt, 
on  the  Eussian  frontier,  both  menaced  with  destruction 
by  the  hourly  increasing  forces  under  Bern's  command, 
earnestly  implored  the  intervention  of  Eussia.  Puckner 
summoned  a  council  of  war,  which  concuiTcd  in  the 
praj'er  for  inteiwention.  For  this  the  Czar  was  pre- 
pared, and  a  formal  requisition  having  been  made  by 
Puckner,  General  Luders,  who  had  received  instruc- 
tions from  St.  Petersburg,  ordered  two  detachments 
of  his  troops  to  cross  the  fi-ontier,  and  occujiy  the 
two  cities  above  mentioned.  To  this  intervention  Bern 
himself  referred  in  the  following  terms,  in  a  letter 
written  to  Lord  Dudley  Stuart : — "  Between  18,000  and 
20,000  Austrian  troops  with  their  generals,  which  the 
camarilla  had  emidoyed  to  kindle  and  keep  alive  a  civil 
war,  performed  their  task  throughout  that  country, 
called  to  their  aid  the  Eussians,  10,0,00  of  whom  came 
fi'om  "VVaUachia,  and  occupied  the  fi'pntier  towns  of 
Hermanstadt  and  Cronstadt.  This  armed  intervention 
of  a  foreign  power  threatened  for  a  moment  my  pvo- 
gress.  However,  this  state  of  things  did  not  last  long, 
and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  boat  both,  to  drive  them 
entii-ely  out  of  Transylvania,  and  to  restore  liberty  to 
that  unfortunate  counfay.  Such  is  the  state  of  things 
at  this  moment.  You  can  well  imagine  what  pleasure  I 
feel,  when  Fate  puts  it  in  my  power  to  thrash  {etriller) 
the  Muscovites." 

This  Eussian  inteiTention  had  a  decisive  effect  on  the 
destiny  of  Hungary.  The  fortune  of  war  had  turned  in 
favour  of  the  Hungarians.  A  series  of  briUiant  successes 
attended  the  national  arms,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
was  unbounded,  and  they  fully  expected  to  be  able  in  a 
short  time  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  country.  These 
hopes  were  raised  very  much  by  tho  fact  that,  owing  to 
the  illness  of  Vitter,  Georgoy  succeeded  to  the  post  of 
commander-in-chief.  Advancing  towards  Posth,  tho 
two  armies  met  again  in  force.  "Windischgi-atz  hastened 
to  tho  relief  of  JoUachich,  who  first  coming  into  collision 
with  the  Hungarians,  directed  a  tremendous  fire  of  artil- 
lery upon  a  small  corps  commanded  by  Klapka,  whiili 
fled  in  great  confusion.  Georgoy  mot  the  panic-stricken 
fugitives,  crying  out  that  all  was  lost,  that  their  battery 
was  taken,  and  that  Klajika  was  slain.  But  Gcorgey's 
goneralsliip  soon  turned  the  tide  of  battle.  He  brought 
up  his  best  men,  who  boldly  confronted  tho  victorious 
Austrians,  drove  them  back  in  confusion  over  the  bridge 
they  had  crossed,  and  compelled  them  to  take  shelter 
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beliind  some  sand-liills  on  the  other  side.  Tho  hravo 
nungaiian  general  resolved  to  follow  up  his  advantages. 
"  Conquer  to-day,"  he  said,  "  or  back  Leliind  the  Tlioiss ; 
such  is  tho  alternative;  I  know  of  no  third.  Damjanics 
still  continues  the  battle ;  Aulich  advances ;  Klapka  has 
stopped  his  retreat.  Forward !  we  must  conquer."  Tho 
position  of  the  Hungarian  army  at  this  critical  moment 
corresponded  with  the  moral  sublimity  of  tho  cause  for 
which  thoy  were  fighting.  The  Magj'ar  forces  were  now 
all  concentrated  upon  one  battle-field  in  front  of  a  forest, 
which  had  taken  fii'e  the  day  before,  and  which  shot  up 
vast  columns  of  flames,  in  the  lurid  light  of  which  both 
armies  in  grim  array  appeared  in  bold  relief,  photo- 
graphed by  tho  awful  conflagration.  Tho  strategetic 
movements  of  Georgoy  were  successful.  Tho  Hun- 
garians won  tho  battlo  of  Isaszeg.  Windischgratz's 
forces  fell  back  on  all  sides.  He  concentrated  his  troops 
behind  tho  Kakos,  with  the  design  of  covering  Pesth 
from  any  direct  attack ;  but  hero  again  the  old  Austrian 
general  was  out-manoeuvi"ed  by  Georgey,  who  rapidly 
turned  his  left  flank,  forced  him  to  abandon  his  covering 
jjosition,  to  evacuate  the  capital  of  Hungary,  and  lay 
bare  the  road  to  Yienna.  Tiiis  masterly  movement 
forced  the  Austrians  to  retire  to  Presburg,  and  concen- 
trate their  forces  there,  in  order  to  protect  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire.  Everything  turned  out  according  to 
Georgey's  calculations.  Georgey  acted  with  chivalrous 
honour  in  tho  hour  of  victory.  General  Gatz  had  been 
defeated  in  the  town  of  Waitzen,  and  ho  himself  had 
been  struck  dead  by  a  ball  in  the  forehead.  Georgey 
ordered  a  splendid  military  funeral,  which  was  followed 
by  the  discharge  of  100  guns,  in  honoiu'  of  tho  remains 
of  the  Piussian  general.  At  the  same  time  all  his  private 
papers  and  effects  were  carefully  transmitted  to  Win- 
dischgratz.  The  tidings  of  these  ■victories  caused  the 
greatest  possible  alarm  at  Yienna.  Several  cabinet 
councils  were  held ;  Windischgratz,  proved  to  be  incom- 
petent by  a  long  train  of  disasters,  was  depi-ived  of  his 
command,  and  succeeded  by  General  Welden,  Jellachich 
occupying  the  post  provisionally  till  his  arrival. 

An  imhappy  difierence  in  principle  of  tho  most 
fundamental  character  occurred  between  Kossuth  and 
Georgey  at  this  time,  which  brought  ruin  on  the  Hun- 
garian cause,  now  on  the  verge  of  complete  success. 
The  situation  has  been  described  by  both  these  extra- 
ordinary men  in  speeches  recorded  by  Georgey  himself, 
and  no  doubt  authentic.  On  tho  Tth  of  April  thoy  met 
at  Godolo  to  discuss  the  future  of  Hungary.  "  Now," 
said  Kossuth,  "is  the  time  when  it  becomes  us  to 
answer  the  pretended  constitution  of  4th  March,  1848, 
by  the  declaration  of  our  independence.  Austria  was 
encouraged  to  publish  that  bui'lesque  of  a  constitution 
by  the  victory  of  Kapolna;  let  us  celebrate  that  of 
Isaszeg  by  the  open  shaking  off  of  their  yoke.  The 
patience  of  the  nation  is  exhausted ;  if  it  would  show 
itself  worthy  of  liberty,  it  cannot,  for  a  moment,  tolerate 
that  pretended  constitution.  The  people  of  Em-ope  -will 
judge  of  the  people  of  Hungary  according  to  the  answer 
which  it  gives  to  their  insidious  proposal.  England, 
France,  Italy,  Turkey,  Germany  itself,  not  excepting  even 


tho  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  are  only  waiting  for 
Ilungaiy  to  proclaim  itself  independent,  to  loud  us  their 
material  aid,  and  tliat  the  more  abundantly,  that  hithei-to 
they  have  been  so  sparing  in  aflbrding  it.  The  sorc- 
tricd,  oppressed  nation  of  tlie  Poles  will  unite  with  us, 
and  wiU  find  a  powerful  ally  in  tho  Tui-ks,  who  have  so 
often  suffered  from  tho  policy  of  Austria  and  Russia. 
With  the  freedom  of  Hungary  tho  freedom  of  Europe 
will  fall ;  with  its  triumph  there  will  be  as  many  insur- 
rections against  hated  tyranny  as  there  are  oppressed 
peoples  in  Em-ope.  Our  victory  is  certain ;  but  we  have 
it  in  our  power  to  do  much  more  than  for  om'selves 
alono.  We  can  and  must  fight  for  the  froedoni  of  tho 
world — for  all  who  wish  us  victory.  Our  words,  how- 
ever, must  precede  our  deeds ;  om-  cry  of  victory,  the 
precursor  of  triumph,  must  anticipate  our  successes ; 
they  must  announce  its  approach  to  all  enslaved  people, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  watchful  and  vigilant,  and 
not  allow  the  golden  opportunity  of  universal  liberation. 
to  pass  away.  We  must  not  permit  oui'  enemies — the 
enemies  of  freedom  in  every  land — to  assemble  again, 
after  having  been  scattered,  and  to  gather  strength 
anew.  We  can  no  longer  remain  silent  after  the  pre- 
tended constitution  has  destroyed  our  very  existence. 
Our  silence  would  be  a  passive  recognition  of  our  enemies' 
claims — a  repudiation  of  all  our  victories.  We  must, 
therefore,  declare  ourselves.  A  declaration  such  as  I 
wish  will  at  once  raise  the  nation  in  its  own  esteem, 
destroy  all  the  bridges  behind  the  wavering  and  yet 
undivided  part  of  the  nation,  and  by  the  oTorwhelming 
force  of  a  common  object,  satisfying  every  wish,  em- 
bracing every  interest,  drive  into  the  shade  all  mere 
party  interests,  and  thus  facilitate  and  ensure  our  com.- 
mou  victory." 

"I  by  no  means  see  things  in  the  same  light,"  re- 
plied Georgey;  "  words  will  not  make  Himgary  fi'ee — 
deeds  alone  can  do  that.  No  arm  out  of  Hungary  will 
be  raised  to  perfonn  those  deeds;  rather  armies  will 
be  raised  in  foreign  states  to  prevent  their  execution. 
Even  supposing  that  Hungary,  at  the  pi-esent  moment, 
were  strong  enough  to  detach  itself  from  Austiia,  would 
it  not  be  too  weak  to  maintain  itself  as  an  independent 
power  in  a  neighbourhood  in  which  the  Porte,  with  a 
much  more  favom-able  position,  has  already  been  reduced 
to  an  existence  by  sufferance  only  ?  We  have  latel}',  it 
is  true,  repeatedly  beaten  the  enemy ;  but  it  has  taxed 
our  utmost  strength  to  do  so.  The  consciousness  that 
our  cause  was  just  has  alone  enabled  us  to  do  so.  If 
Iluufjary  is  separated  from  Austria,  our  cati^  is  no  longer 
juM.  Our  struggle  would  no  longer  be  for,  but  against 
tho  law.  We  should  not  be  fighting  for,  but  against  the 
country :  we  should  be  engaged  in  an  assault  on  the 
united  Austrian  monarchy.  In  doing  so,  we  should 
mortally  wound  innumerable  ancient  interests  and  sym- 
pathies ;  we  should  conjure  up  against  our  country  the 
consequences  of  a  revolution  uncalled  for  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. We  should  force  the  old  troops,  the  very 
kernel  of  the  army,  to  violate  their  oaths,  and  thus 
shake  their  fidelity.  Wo  should  become  weaker  every 
day;    while,   at   the    same    time,   every  neighbouring 
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stato  ■would  rise  up  against  us,  tlie  disturbers  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Em-ope.  We  cannot,  it  is  true, 
acquiesce  in  the  pretended  constitution  of  the  -Ith  of 
March ;  but  can  we  repudiate  it  more  derisively  than  by 
the  victories  we  have  gained?  Battles  won  for  the 
legitimate  King,  Ferdinand  V.,  and  the  constitution 
sanctioned  by  him,  are  the  best  answer  that  Hungary 
can  give  to  the  chimeras  of  the  Austrian  Ministers.  Of 
what  other  use  was  my  proclamation  from  Waitzen, 
immediately  after  the  evacuation  of  the  two  capitals  ? 
It  was  issued  by  me  because  it  was  the  oulj-  means  of 
retaining  to  their  coloiu-s  the  old  soldiers,  the  bone  and 
muscle  of  the  army,  to  whom  it  has  been  principally 
indebted  for  its  successes.  What  was  the  object  of  that 
■demonstration  which  mj-  corps,  without  my  knowledge, 
proposed  to  make  against  Dembiuski,  in  Kaschan,  but 
their  anxiety  not  to  lose  a  commander  who  respected 
their  military  oaths  ?  I  have  shared  prosjierity  and 
adversity  with  these  troops.  I  know  their  feelings. 
And  should  King  Ferilinand  stand  before  us  now,  I 
would,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  invite  him,  un- 
armed and  unprotected,  to  follow  me  into  the  camp  to 
receive  their  homage,  certain  that  no  one  would  refuse 
to  render  it  to  him." 

Kossuth,  however,  had  taken  his  course  before  con- 
sulting Georgey — a  fact  which,  no  doubt,  embittered  the 
spirit  of  the  latter.  The  Hungarian  Assembly,  at  his 
suggestion,  had  voted  the  independence  of  Hungary, 
with  the  deposition  and  banishment  for  ever  of  the 
House  of  Hapsbui-g  Lorraine  for  its  treason,  perjurj', 
and  armed  aggression  on  the  Hungarian  nation,  and 
many  other  gross  crimes  and  enormities.  Therefore 
the  said  House  was  ' '  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  nation, 
to  have  forfeited  the  throne,  and  to  be  excluded,  and 
disowned,  and  banished."  After  this  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, the  Hungarian  forces  increased  rapidly.  The 
highest  hopes  still  pervaded  the  nation.  They  gained 
several  advantages  over  the  enemy,  ha\-ing  now  in  the 
field  150,000  men.  Field-Marshal  Welden,  the  Austrian 
Commander-in-Chief,  dispirited  and  broken  down  in 
health,  resigned  the  command,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  infamous  Haj-nau — the  "  woman  ilogger."  It  were 
bootless  to  attempt  here  to  follow  the  varying  progress 
■of  a  desultory  warfare  maintained  by  several  armies 
traversing  the  wliole  of  the  country.  The  fate  of  Hun- 
gary was  decided  by  Russian  intervention.  It  would 
have  successfully  defended  itself  against  Austria  ;  but 
when  her  beaten  armies  were  aided  by  150,000  Mus- 
covites coming  fresh  hito  the  field,  success  was  no 
longer  possible,  and  the  cause  was  utterly  hopeless. 
Tlio  reasons  which  induced  the  Czar  to  intervene  are 
sot  forth  in  the  following  manifesto  : — 

"  St.  Pdershurrj,  April  27. 

"  The  insurrection  in  Hungary  has,  of  late,  made 
so  much  progress,  that  Russia  cannot  possibly  remain 
inactive.  A  temporaiy  insufficiency  of  the  Austrian 
forces,  divided  as  thoy  are  on  many  points,  has 
favoured  the  progress  of  the  insurgents  from  Tlieiss  to 
the  Danube.  They  occupy  almost  the  whole  of  Ujipor 
Hungary   and   of  Transylvania.      Their   revolutionary 


plans  have  swollen  in  magnitude  in  proportion  to  the 
success  of  their  arms.  The  Magyar  movement  has  been 
adulterated  by  the  presence  of  Polish  emigrants,  form- 
ing whole  corps  of  the  Hungarian  army,  and  by  the 
influence  of  certain  persons,  as  Bem  and  Dembrnski,  who 
make  plans  of  attack  and  defence ;  and  it  has  come  to  be 
a  general  insun-ection,  especially  ef  Poland.  That  in- 
surrection was  to  break  out  in  Galicia,  and  in  our  own 
provinces  afterwards.  The  intrigues  of  these  insurgents 
undermined  Galicia  and  Cracow ;  they  endeavoured  to 
foil  our  endeavours  to  thi'ow  off  Turkey,  to  restore 
tranquillity  in  the  Danubian  principalities,  by  encoui-a- 
ging  the  Moldavians  and  Wallachians  to  resistance ;  and 
they  still  keep  the  vast  extent  of  our  frontier  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  excitement  and  feiment.  Such  a  state 
of  things  endangers  our  dearest  interests,  and  prudence 
compels  us  to  anticipate  the  difficulties  it  proi^ares  for 
us.  The  Austrian  Government  being,  for  the  moment, 
unable  to  oppose  a  sufficient  power  to  the  insurgents, 
it  has  formally  requested  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  to 
assist  in  repression  of  a  rebellion  which  endangers  the 
tranquillity  of  the  two  empires.  It  was  but  natural 
that  the  two  cabinets  should  understand  one  another  on 
this  point  of  common  interest ;  and-  our  troops  have, 
consequently,  advanced  into  Galicia,  to  co-operate  with 
Austria  against  the  Hungarian  rebellion.  We  trust 
the  Governments  that  are  equallj'  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  tranquillity  will  not  misunderstand  our 
motives  of  action.  The  Emjieror  is  sorry  to  quit  the 
passive  and  expectant  position  which  he  has  hitherto 
maintained ;  but  still  he  remains  faithful  to  the  spirit  of 
his  foi-mer  declarations,  for,  in  granting  to  every  stato 
the  right  to  arrange  its  own  political  constitution  accord- 
ing to  its  own  mind,  and  refraining  fiom  interfei-ing 
with  any  alterations  of  their  form  of  government,  which 
such  states  might  think  proper  to  make.  His  Majesty 
reserved  to  himself  his  full  liberty  of  action,  in  case  the 
reaction  of  revolution  near  him  should  teird  to  endanger 
his  own  safety,  or  the  political  equilibrium  on  the  frontier 
of  his  empire.  Our  safety  is  endangered  by  what  is  now 
doing  and  preparing  in  Hungary.  This  is  clearly  proved 
by  the  insurgents'  own  plans  and  endeavovu-s ;  and  any 
attack  of  theii-s  against  the  existence  and  the  unity  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy  would  also  be  an  attack  upon 
those  teri'itorial  possessions  which  Ilis  Majesty,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  treaties,  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  and  the  safety  of  his 
own  states.  liCt  it  even  be  granted  that  passing  circum- 
stances might  give  a  short-lived  existence  to  an  inde- 
pendent Hungary,  it  must  be  clear  to  every  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  vast  powers  and  resoui'cos  of  Austria, 
that  such  a  state  caiuiot  have  any  hope  of  duration. 
But  raised  on  the  basis  of  anarchy,  and  imbued  with 
that  hostile  spirit  which  the  Hungarian  chiefs  have 
against  Russia,  there  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  danger  for 
us  in  the  movement,  at  the  extension  of  which  wo  daro 
not  connive.  In  protecting  his  Polish  and  Danubian 
provinces  from  the  scourge  of  a.  propaganda  which 
means  to  convulse  them,  .and  by  granting  the  assistance 
which  the  Austrian  Govi'riimont  claims  at  his  hands, 
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tlio  Emperor  flatters  himself  tliat  he  acts  in  his  own  in- 
terest, and  also  in  the  interest  of  European  peace  and 
tranquillity.  "  Nesseleode." 

On  the  ;ilst  of  Jul j'  General  Luders,  having  effected  a 
junction  ■^ith  Puckner,  attacked  Bern,  and  complolel}' de- 
feated him.  The  illustrious  Pole  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken  prisoner;  ho  was  pursued  by  the  Cossacks  and 
wounded  with  one  of  their  lances.  Ilis  travelling  car- 
liago  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlio  Russians,  who  did  not  act 
like  Georgoy  in  the  case  of  the  Austrian  general.  They 
opened  his  letters  and  published  the  contents,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  Hungarian  treasury  was  empty; 
they  also  contained  bitter  complaints  of  the  ambition 
and  disobedience  of  Georgey,  coupled  with  an  offer  to 
Bern  of  the  command  of  all  the  Magyar  forces.  Georgey 
and  IQapka,  however,  encountered  Haynau,  with  a  large 
bod}'  of  Russian  iufantrj-,  near  Komorin.  An  obstinate 
battle  was  fought,  without  any  decided  result  on  either 
side.  On  the  5th  of  August  another  great  battle  was 
fought,  when  the  Magyars  retreated  upon  Temesbar,  the 
capital  of  the  Bannat.  On  the  9th  another  battle 
was  fought,  when  the  Hungarians  under  Lem  and 
Dembinski  were  utterly  routed  by  Haynau. 

In  Juno,  the  Emperor  of  Austria  joined  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  before  Eaab,  and  was  anxious  to 
head  a  stor-ming  party.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  also 
visited  the  head-quarters  of  his  army  at  Dukla.  They 
came  to  encoui-age  their  troops,  and,  of  eoui'se,  were  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm.  But  Kossuth  had  a  grander 
ovation  than  either.  Buda,  the  citadel  of  Pesth,  had 
been  strongly  garrisoned  by  the  Russians.  Georgey 
was  disposed  to  leave  them  in  possession,  and  to  march 
on'  Vienna;  but  the  orders  of  Kossuth,  iiow  Governor 
of  Hungary,  were  imperative — that  the  enemy  should  be 
dislodged  from  Buda.  It  required,  however,  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  repeated  assaults,  and  great  loss  of  life,  to 
succeed  in  this  object.  At  length,  the  Russian  Gover- 
nor, Hentgy,  a  brave  soldier,  capitulated  on  honour- 
able terms,  notwithstanding  the  unwarrantable  bom- 
bardmentof  Pesth,  of whichhehad  beenguilty.  "\^Tien  the 
enemy  had  thus  been  expelled,  the  Government  and  the 
Parhamcnt  took  possession  of  their  capital.  On  the  4th 
of  July,  Kossuth,  with  his  wife  sitting  on  his  right  hand, 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  citj',  in  an  open  chariot, 
drawn  by  four  splendid  horses,  his  head  crowned  with 
laiu-el,  attended  by  a  magnificent  cortege  of  Magyar 
nobles,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  and  by  the  whole  of 
the  troops,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  thunders  of  artillery  from  both  sides  of  the 
Danube.  * 

The  sun  of  national  glory,  which  shone  so  brightly 
on  the  Hungarian  capital  then,  was  destined  to  be  soon 
over-clouded  and  extinguished.  Considering  the  state 
of  feeling  in  the  country,  and  its  historical  associations, 
Kossuth  acted  unwisely  in  proclaiming  a  republic, 
which  necessarily  i-evolutionised  everything.  The  better 
course  would  have  been  to  elect  a  king  to  wear  the 
crown  of  St.  Stephen's,  which  the  Austrian  Emperor 

*  Alison,  vol.  viii.,  p.  725. 


had  justly  forfeited.  In  principle,  therefore,  Georgey 
was  probably  right  in  his  dissent  from  Kossuth.  Their 
differences,  howCver,  hastened  the  catastrophe.  The 
people  began  to  despair-  of  tho  cause;  disturbances  broke 
out  at  Pesth;  again  the  Government  abandoned  that 
city  and  retu-ed  to  Szegedin,  and  the  capital  was  once 
more  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  The  Governor  en- 
deavoured to  keep  up  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
Hungarians,  by  assuring  them  that  tho  brave  French, 
and  the  not  less  bravo  English,  would  march  to  their 
support,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to-be  crushed  in  an 
unequal  contest.  But  Georgey  was  not  deceived  by 
such  fond  illusions.  At  a  councQ  of  war,  he  declared 
his  conviction,  saying — "Before  long  the  converging 
march  of  the  imperial  armies  -nill  bring  us  into  a 
situation  in  which  we  must  either  capitulate  or  be  killed 
to  the  last  man.  The  loss  of  Hungary  is  now  only  a 
question  of  weeks ;  but  if  Hungary  is  to  fall,  it  is  of 
little  importance  whether  it  is  to  sink  before  Austria 
or  Russia ;  whether  Haynau  or  Paskewitch  is  to  deal 
out  the  last  blow."  Georgey  states  that  secret  proposals 
wore  made  to  him  from  the  Czar  to  capitulate  on 
honourable  terms,  to  which  he  replied,  that  if  he  alone 
were  concerned  he  would  listen  to  the  proposal ;  but  as 
the  salvation  of  Hungary  was  at  stake,  he  would  fight 
until  either  his  countrymen  were  saved  from  the  danger 
of  subjugation,  or  until  he  and  his  men  perished  in  the 
struggle.  "This,"  said  ho,  "is  my  answer  as  a  soldier 
and  the  commander  of  the  troops  entx-usted  to  mo  by 
the  State."  *  Kossuth,  however,  greatly  distrusting 
Georgey,  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  being  wounded 
in  battle  to  appoint  him  minister  of  war,  as  a  pretext 
for  giving  the  command  of  the  army  to  another.  He 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  offered  that  post  to  General  Bern, 
which  the  latter  refused.  But  neither  the  officers  nor 
the  army  would  tolerate  this  treatment  of  their  general, 
and  Georgey  was  immediately  restored.  It  was  under 
such  disheartening  cii-cumstances  Georgey  still  cai-ried 
on  the  war,  which  he  continued  to  do  with  consummate 
ability.  At  length  was  fought  a  great  and  decisive 
battle  between  the  Hungarians  and  the  Russians,  in 
front  of  Debreosin,  on  the  2nd  of  August.  The 
Hungarians  were  terribly  cut  up  by  tho  Russian 
artillery,  and  their  overwhelming  masses  of  cavalry. 
They  were  di-iven  into  the  town,  chased  by  Circassian 
and  Mussulman  horse'  through  the  streets,  and  into  the 
country  on  the  other  side.  They  lost  1,500  killed  and 
wounded ,  300  prisoners,  and  their  own  baggage ;  the 
whole  Russian  loss  being  only  9S0.  Next  day  a  Te 
Deimi  was  sung  in  the  church  in  which  the  dethrone- 
ment of  the  king  had  been  proclaimed.  Georgey  was 
not  present  at  this  battle,  and  he  was  so  indignant  at 
the  mismanagement  of  the  troop.s,  that  he  deprived  his 
heutenant  of  his  command.  AM  the  Ilungai'ian  gene- 
rals had  made  stupendous  exertions  against  almost  over- 
whelming forces,  that  seemed  inexhaustible.  But  it 
was  difficult  now  to  keep  their  armies  together,  so  de- 
moralised had    both  the  Hungarians  and    the    Poles 
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become  by  a  succession  of  defeats.  The  two  armies  of 
Georgey  and  Dembinski  were  hopelessly  separated  by 
the  forces  of  Paskewitch  and  Haynau,  -n-hich  were  inter- 
posed between  them.  Even  Kossuth  now  despaired  of 
the  cause  of  Hungarian  independence.  He,  therefore, 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  stated  that  every- 
thing depended  on  the  general  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and  that  the  prolonged  existence  of  the 
present  Government  would  not  only  be  useless  to  the 
nation,  but  might  bo  attended  with  serious  evils.  He, 
therefore,  retired,  and  invested  General  Georgey  with 
supreme  military  and  civil  jiower.  "  I  can  no  longer," 
ho  said,  "be  of  use  to  the  country  by  my  actions;  if 
my  death  be  of  any  service  to  it,  I  willingly  give  it  the 
sacrifice  of  my  life.  May  the  God  of  justice  and  mercy 
be  with  the  nation  I "  Georgey  accepted  the  dictatorship, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  best  tenns  he 
could  with  the  conquerors.  In  an  order  of  the  day, 
addressed  to  the  nation,  he  said:  "Hungarians!  the 
Provisional  Government  has  ceased  to  exist ;  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Ministry  have  voluntarily  relin- 
quished their  posts,  and  the  dii'ection  of  public  affairs. 
In  these  circumstances,  a  civil  and  military  dictatorship 
is  indispensable.  I  accept  it.  Everything  which  is 
possible  in  war  or  in  peace  for  the  good  of  the  country 
shall  bo  attempted  ;  everything  which  can  put  a  period 
to  the  cruelties,  the  pei'secutions,  the  assassinations. 
My  sole  advice  to  you  is  to  retire  and  remain  quietly  in- 
your  dwellings :  abandon  all  thoughts  of  combating  or 
resisting.  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom.  Has  decided  On 
the  fate  of  om-  country.  Let  us  accept  his  decree  with 
a  manly  resolution,  and  a  firm  conviction  that  the  good 
cause  is  not  lost  to  all  eternity.  Hungarians  I  God  be 
with  you ! " 

In  the  meantime  General  Bern  made  his  way  by  a 
cuxuitous  route  to  Georgey's  head-quarters,  in  order  to 
persuade  him  to  continue  the  war,  contending  that  they 
could  stUl  muster  an  army  of  100,000  men.  Georgey 
argued  that  this  was  impossible,  destitute,  as  they  were, 
of  everj-thing;  without  food,  ammunition,  shoes,  or 
clothing.  The  gallant  Pole  was  indignant ;  his  heart  was 
too  full  for  utterance,  and,  rejecting  the  proffered  hand  of 
Georgey,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  off  to  the 
forest  of  Lagos,  whore  a  small  band  of  faithful  followers 
awaited  him.  It  was  midnight  when  ho  arrived,  and 
taking  his  stand  under  one  of  the  forest  trees,  the  stars 
shining  brightly,  ho  addressed  the  heroic  band  thus  : — 
"  Ilungaiy  approaches  its  last  hour.  Betrayed  by  men, 
rather  tlian  deserted  by  the  chances  of  war,  she  is  about 
to  lay  down  her  arms  before  the  imperial  eagles  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  and  bow  before  the  Prince  of  War- 
saw. To-morrow  tho  imperial  bulletins  will  proclaim  to 
Europe,  '  Order  reigns  in  Pesth.'  Soldiers  I  soldiers  I 
you  know  what  that  order  is.  It  is  tho  order  of  Warsaw 
— the  abuse  of  victory — the  order  of  the  executioner  !  I 
havo  no  wish  to  infhicnce  or  oven  know  your  inten- 
tions; but  I  will  tell  you  what  are  my  own.  As  long  as 
I  havo  an  inch  of  stoel  in  my  liand.  or  a  bravo  man  at 
my  side,  I  will  defend  tho  cause  to  whicli  I  havo  devoted 
my  body,  my  soul,  mj'  blood,  and  my  life  I  "   The  heroic 


soldier  explained  to  his  devoted  followers  that  it  was  not 
in  Hungary  that  the  cause  could  now  be  maintained, 
and  that  they  must  look  for  aid  to  foreign  lands.  Then, 
at  the  head  of  a  few  hundred  volunteers,  he  piu-sued  his 
course  towards  the  Wallachiau  mountains. 

Georgey  now  prepared  to  take  the  last  step.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Eussian  General,  Eudiger,  he  said,  "  The 
greater,  and  I  may  say  the  better,  part  of  the  nation  havo 
not  entered  lightly  into  this  contest ;  but  after  having 
been  drawn  into  it  by  a  number  of  honourable  men  who 
appertain  to  foreign  lauds,  they  have  persevered  in  the 
contest  firmly,  honourabl}-,  and  not,  as  you  know,  without 
glory  and  success.  I  now  perceive  that  further  effusion 
of  blood  would  be  useless,  and  fatal  to  Hungary,  as  I 
foresaw  would  be  the  case  from  the  moment  of  tho 
Russian  intervention.  I  have  invited  the  Provisional 
Government  to  resign  their  power,  which  was  every  day 
more  and  more  compromising  the  fate  of  Hungary. 
They  have  acknowledged  this  truth,  and  done  so  by 
re-signing  their  power  into  my  hands.  Influenced  by 
these  feelings,  and  in  order  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  deliver  my  fellow-citizens  from  the  hon-ors  of  war, 
I  lay  down  my  arms.  In  acting  thus,  I  place  my  con- 
fidence in  tho  well-known  generosity  of  His  Majesty  the 
Czar ;  and  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that  he  will  not 
abandon  to  their  sad  fate  my  brave  companions  in  arms, 
who,  formerly  officers  in  the  Austrian  service,  have  found 
themselves  involved,  by  tho  force  of  circumstances,  in  a 
war  with  that  power.  I  indulge  the  hope  that  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  will  not  deliver  over  the  people  of 
Hungaiy,  bowed  down  under  the  weight  of  misfortune, 
to  the  blind  thirst  for  vengeance  in  their  enemy.  It  may 
he  enough  if  I  am  Uie  sole  expiatory  victim  for  all.  Hasten 
then,  general,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensiu'e 
that  the  sad  spectacle  of  disarming  may  be  witnessed 
only  by  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia;  for  I 
declare  solemnlj-  that  I  would  rather  sacrifice  my  whole 
army  in  a  hopeless  contest,  than  lay  down  its  arms  with- 
out conditions  before  the  Austrian  forces.  To-morrow 
I  shall  march  to  Vilagos,  the  day  after  to  Barassino,  and 
on  the  14th  to  Biel;  I  indicate  these  points,  in  order  that 
you  may  know  how  to  place  yoiu-  army  between  mine 
and  the  Austrians.  Surround  mo  on  all  sides,  and 
separate  me  from  them." 

Georgey  now  summoned  a  council  of  war,  and  having 
laid  this  letter  before  them,  without  a  word  of  comment, 
ho  left  the  room.  It  received  theii-  unanimous  approval, 
which  they  signified  oflioially.  The  Eussian  Com- 
mandor-in-Chief  received  the  letter  with  satisfaction,  and 
prepared  to  act  on  it.  Next  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  a 
place  called  Szollos,  near  A'ilagos,  where  two  roads  moot, 
the  mournful  ceremony  of  surrendering  their  arms  was 
performed  by  tho  Hungarian  army.  At  tho  appointed 
hour,  Georgey  repaired  to  tho  spot,  at  tho  head  of  his 
staff,  and  riding  forward  alono,  ho  mot  Count  Eudiger, 
who  also  ad\'anced  alono  to  meet  him,  offering  his  right 
hand.  An  exclamation  burst  from  the  Hungarians  of 
joyful  surpriso  at  tliis  proof  of  esteem  from  tho  victor  to 
the  leader  of  the  vanquished.  The  Count  agreed  that 
tho  general  officers  should  retain  their  arms,  and   all 
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jiossible  courtesy  was  shown  to  men  who  had  won  so 
many  laurels,  anil  sufl'eretl  so  many  ti'ials  for  th(3ir 
country.  The  Hungarian  ai-my  consisted  of  28,000 
men,  with  140  guns.  They  were  an-anged  in  two  linos, 
tho  cavaliy  forming  the  wings.     The  Russian  army  was 


infantry  were  piled  in  pyramids,  tho  artillery  wore 
drawn  close  together  ar.d  immannod,  tho  flags  and 
standards  lay  prostrate  before  the  disai-mcd  ranks.  *  Tho 
Governors  of  the  various  Hungarian  strongholds  were 
ordered  to  surrender  them  at  once.     Klapka,  who  had 


drawn  up  before  them  in  splendid  arr.ay  on  tho  groat  ;  a   powerful    garrison    in    Komorn,    held    out    till"  ho 
pl:i'n.  At  four  o'clock  Gcorgey  and  iiis  generals  rode  for- I  received  an  urgent  letter  from  Georgoy,  commanding 


COUNT  CAVOns. 


ward  in  the  front  between  tho  two  armies,  Eudiger, 
with  his  staif,  riding  forward  to  meet  them,  the  drums 
at  the  same  time  beating  along  the  whole  Russian  line. 
Tlie  infantry  laid  their  arms  on  tho  gi-ound,  two  yards  in 
front,  and  the  cavalry  hung  their  swords  on  tho  pommels 
of  their  saddles,  the  Russians  presenting  ai-ms  dui-ing  the 
operation.  At  a  second  roll  of  drums,  the  ranks  were 
broken,  the  cavaby  dismounted,  the  muskets  of  the 
163.— New  Series. 


him  to  suiTender.  "  General,"  ho  said,  "  tho  die  is  cast, 
our  hopes  are  crushed,  our  power  has  boon  broken  by 
the  House  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine,  aided  by  tho  armies 
of  Russia.  The  struggles  and  the  sacrifices  of  our  gi-c.at 
nation  were  fruitless,  and  it  w^re  madness  to  persevere. 
General,  you  will  think  my  actions  at  Vilagos  myste- 
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rious  and  even  incredible.  I  will  explain  my  motives  to 
yoii  and  to  the  world.  I  am  a  Hungarian.  I  love  my 
country  above  all  tUngs,  and  I  followed  the  dictates  of 
my  heart,  which  m-ged  mo  to  restore  peace  to  my  poor 
and  ruined  country,  and  thus  to  save  it  from  perdi- 
tion." He  then,  in  virtue  of  his  office  as  dictator,  sum- 
moned Klapka  to  follow  his  example.  In  another 
communication  of  a  private  natui-e  addressed  to  tho 
same  General,  Georgey  betrays  the  bitterness  of  his  own 
feelings,  respecting  some  of  the  circrunstances  that  led  to 
the  ruin  of  the  cause.  He  said,  "  The  eternal  disunion 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  the  vulgar  jealousy 
of  some  of  its  members,  have  brought  matters  to  the  point 
which  I  have  foreseen  since  April  last.  When  I  passed 
the  Theiss  at  Tokay,  and  gained  briUiant  advantages 
over  the  Russians,  the  Government  expressed  a  desire  to 
mate  me  Commander-in-Chief.  Kossuth,  in  secret, 
named  Bem ;  but  the  nation  looked  for  my  appointment, 
for  Kossuth  had  given  a  perfidious  answer  to  the  Diet. 
Much  deceit  has  been  the  cause  of  all  our  subsequent 
evils."  The  soldiers  of  the  Komorn  garrison  were  of- 
fered rank  in  the  Austrian  army  corresponding  to  theii' 
own;  but  they  declined,  saying,  "We  will  serve  our 
country  again,  if  need  be." 

It  is  interesting  to  read  Kossuth's  account  of  the 
end,  which  he  gives  in  a  letter  to  Bathyani,  dated  Ai-ad, 
August  11th.  He  sa3'S,  "  Georgoy's  conquest  of  Ofen  was 
the  last  gleam  of  the  setting  sun  of  the  Republic,  for  im- 
mediately afterwards  Dembinski  was  defeated  in  tho 
north,  and  Perezel  in  the  south.;  then  Georgey  fell  into 
his  fatal  position  at  Komorn,  and  finally  Bem  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  before  Liiders.  Mj-  slender  hopes  of 
being  able,  by  resorting  to  extraordinaiy  measiu-es,  to 
give  oiu"  cause  a  more  favourable  turn  have  been  wholly 
destroyed  by  the  shameful  ingratitude  of  Georgey  ;  for 
the  sudden  revelation  and  execution  of  his  plans  which 
I  had  long  perceived  and  feared,  was  a,  treason  to  the 
cause  of  the  nation,  and  inflicted  on  me,  and  through  me 
on  the  Republic,  a  death-blow.  Our  misfortune  has  cost 
us  200,000  cannon-balls ;  and  a  flight,  already  become 
dangerous,  is  the  gi-ajve  of  so  many  glorious  victories. 
Our  cause  is  now  utteriy  lost.  The  inunonse  fatigues  I 
have  lately  undergone  have  wearied  my  spirits,  and 
shattered  my  bodily  strength.  I  sigh  for  repose.  My 
greatest  consolation  in  my  present  critical  position  is  the 
knowledge  that  those  most  dear  to  me  after  my  native 
land — my  family — are  in  safety."  * 

Paskiewitch  and  the  other  Russian  generals  behaved 
to  the  vanqui.shed  like  Christians  and  gentlemen. 
Tho  former  pleaded  earnestly  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  imploring  him  to  extend  his  clemency  to  all  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  been  engaged  in  tho  insui-- 
roction.  But  the  Emperor  was  deeply  mortified  at  tho 
humiliation  of  having  to  call  for  Russian  aid  against  his 
own  rebellious  subjects  ;  ho  was  vexed  at  tho  hoiTor  the 
Hungarians  felt  about  siuTondering  to  his  ai-my,  as  well 
as  jealous  of  tho  magnanimity  of  tho  Muscovites.  He 
therefore    answered  tho  Russian  appeal,  that  he  had 


sacred  duties  to  perform  towards  his  other  subjects, 
which,  as  well  as  the  general  good  of  his  people,  he  was 
obliged  to  consider.  The  warmest  apologists  of  Austria 
were  forced  to  condemn  the  vindictive  and  cruel  policy 
now  adopted.  "These  words,"  says  Alison,  "were  of 
ominous  import ;  they  froze  every  heart  with  horror." 
Georgey  was  pardoned  and  offered  rank  in  the  Russian 
army,  which  he  declined,  and  Klapka  escaped  by  the 
tei-ms  of  his  capitulation  ;  but  foui'teen  other  Hungarian 
officers  of  the  highest  rank  were  cruelly  immolated  to 
Austrian  vengeance,  namely — General  Damjanics, 
Count  Leiningen  Sandor,  General  Count  Vicszoy, 
General  Schwirdel,  General  Desewffy,  General  Lagar, 
Count  Ernest  Ess,  Count  Aulich,  Colonel  Zorot,  Colonel 
von  Poltenberg,  Major  Lahoui-,  Captain  Knezich,  and 
Count  Czaryi.  The  historian  just  quoted  remarks : 
"The  death  on  the  scaffold  of  brave  men,  whose  military 
exploits  had  recently  filled  all  Europe  with  admiration, 
excited  a  universal  feeling  of  horror.  They  all  behaved 
nobly.  Damjanics,  with  his  leg  broken,  was  conveyed  in 
a  carriage  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  was  spectator  of 
the  deaths  of  his  fiiends.  '  It  is  strange,'  he  said,  '  that 
I  should  be  the  last  here.  I  used  to  be  the  fii'st  in  the 
attack.' "  *  The  mass  of  the  Hungarian  troops,  with 
then-  inferior  of&cers,  were  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  soon  after  70,000  of  them  entered  the 
Austrian  service,  and  were  drafted  into  other  provinces, 
to  assist  in  keeping  down  the  democi-acy  and  the 
nationalities,  which  its  Government  sought  in  vain  to 
compress  into  one  body  poKtic.  A  rather  fiircical  con- 
clusion of  tho  horrid  Hungarian  drama  was  the  jealousy 
between  the  conquerors.  Haynau  jjubliahed  a  general 
order  congi-atnlating_  his  troops  on  their  victories  over 
the  Hungarians,  without  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
Russians.  The  Czar  retaliated  in  a  proclamation  to  his 
army,  im  which  he  ascribed,  everything  to  their  valour, 
and  utterly  ignored  tho  Austrians. 

But  of  all  the  atrocities  which  stained  the  name  of 
Austria,  and  brought  down  upon  her  the  execration  of 
the  civilised  world,  none  was  so  base  and  infamous  as  the 
judicial  murder  of  Count  Bathyani.  This  illustrious 
man  was  sprung,  fr-om  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  an- 
cient of  tho  Hungarian  families.  He  had  been,  through- 
out his  public  Kfe,  the  consistent  supporter  of  tho  liberal 
party,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Hungarian  Parliament ;  anxious  to  maintain  tho  connec- 
tion with  Austria,  but,  at  the  same  timo,  to  sec  his 
countiy  restored  to  her  ancient  rights  as  an  independent 
state,  united  by  the  crown  to  Austria,  just  as  Hanover 
had  been  united  to  England.  When  the  ti'oublos  com- 
menced in  lS-18,  ho  exerted  himself  to  tho  utmost  as  a 
mediator,  going  frequently  to  Innspi'uck,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  effect  a  reconciliation  botwoen  tho  Sovereign 
and  his  people.  Failing  in  this,  he  resigned  his  office, 
and  retired  to  his  estates  in  Eisenberg.  In  December  ho 
retm'nod  to  Pesth,  and  took  part  in  tho  proceedings  of 
tho  Parliament,  where  ho  always  counselled  moderation, 
and  endeavoured  to  act  as  a  mediator  between  the  violenoo 
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of  conflicting  parties.  Whon  it  was  propo.sed  to  move 
tlio  Uictand  tho  Govommont  from  I'osth  to  Dobrccsin,  ho 
oarnostly  protested  against  tho  measure,  on  tho  ground  of 
its  illegality ;  and  he  made  a  final  effort  at  conciliation 
by  getting  a  deputation  appointed  to  wait  upon  Win- 
(liseligratz,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  compromise 
between  tho  Iving  and  his  country.  But  as  moderate 
reformers  are  always  most  hatod  by  despots  and  their 
tools,  tho  Austrian  general,  though  he  received  the  de- 
putation, refused  to  see  its  most  distinguished  member. 
Count  Bathyani.  This  was  ominous.  On  the  Sth  of 
Januaiy,  1849,  he  was  arrested  at  Posth,  dragged  from 
the  drawing-room  of  his  sister-in-law,  and  incarcerated, 
first  at  Oedcnburg,  next  at  Labak,  and  then  at  Posth. 
After  nine  months'  confinement,  he  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  on  the  6th  of  October,  found  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Having  taken  leave 
of  his  -n-ife,  he  endeavoured,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  to 
escape  the  infamy  of  such  a  death  by  opening  tho  veins 
of  his  neck  with  a  blunt  paper-knife ;  but  the  attempt 
was  discovered,  and  the  surgeon  stopped  the  bleeding. 
Tho  sentence,  however,  was  not  executed  according  to  tho 
letter.  Next  day  the  noble  patriot  was  shot,  dying  as  he 
lived,  ' '  calm,  majestic,  and  conscious  of  innocence."  His 
estates  were  confiscated,  and  his  wife  and  chiklren  went 
into  exile.  Count  Bathyani  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  He 
was  charged  with  ha\'ing,  as  Prime  Minister  of  Ilungarj', 
outstripped  the  administrative  limits  of  that  country,  and 
weakened  the  legal  bonds  established  by  the  pragmatic 
.sanction  of  the  empire,  of  having  joined  the  insurgents, 
of  having  assembled  the  Diet  dissolved  by  his  Majest}-, 
and  of  having  fortified  and  maintained  tho  causo  of 
revolution.  But  a  far  heavier  indictment  might  have 
been  made  against  the  King  of  Hungary  himself,  as 
having  violated  the  pi'agmatic  sanction,  abolished  the 
constitution,  and  perfidiously  warred  against  the  liberty 
of  the  oountiy  that  he  was  sworn  to  iii'otoct ;  so  that  he 
was  far  the  greater  criminal,  and  if  justice  could  have 
prevailed,  would  have  been  much  more  deserving  of  the 
gallows. 

Kossuth,  Bern,  Dembinski,  and  some  thousands  of  the 
Hungaiian  leaders,  found  refuge  at  Sliumla.  within  the 
Turkish  frontier.  A  joint  and  imperative  demand  was 
made  by  Austria  and  Kussia  upon  tho  Sultan  to  deliver 
them  up.  This  demand  was  enforced  by  two  envoys 
from  each  coitrt.  Tho  pressure  was  nobly  resisted  by  the 
Sultan,  who  refused  to  yield  to  a  demand  which  required 
him  to  violate  his  own  honour,  the  national  dignit}',  tho 
dictates  of  humanity,  and  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
hospitality.  He  took  this  decided  course  at  the  lisk  of  a 
rupture  with  PbUssia.  But  he  was  strongly  supported  by 
Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Fronch  Government.  The 
refugees,  numbering  about  j,000  men,  were  removed  to 
Kuthai,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  they  remained  till  August 
22nd,  1851.  On  tho  1st  of  September  in  that  year  the 
ex-govemor  of  Hungary  left  Turkey.  On  his  arrival  at 
Marseilles,  ho  was  refused  permission  to  ti'avel  thi'ough 
France ;  but  he  was  ho.spitably  received  at  Gibraltar 
and  Lisbon,  and  on  tho  2Sth  of  October  arrived  safely 
in  England,  where  he  was  welcomed  with  unbounded 


enthusiasm.  In  about  a  month  hosailed  for  the  United 
States,  where  he  deUvorcd  lectures  on  European  des- 
potism, and  where  his  progress  from  city",  to  city  was 
marked  by  a  series  of  popular  ovations.  Some  of  tho 
other  refugees  confonned  to  the  Mussulman  faith,  which 
was  requii-ed  as  the  condition  of  theii-  continued  protec- 
tion. Bern  complied  at  once,  remarking  cavalierly  that 
his  mission  was  to  fight  against  Eussia,  not  to  dispute 
about  religion. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Italy— Triumph  of  the  Revolution  at  Milan— Retreat  of  the  Austrians- 
Revolution  at  Venice — Excitement  tliroughout  Italy— Sicily — Tli 
Revolt  in  Palermo— Concessions  by  the  King  of  Naples— A  Constitntio 
granted  to  Sicily — Insurrection  in  Naplcs-Revolt^and  Bombardmen 
of  Messina— Reforms  at  Rome — The  Pope  compelled  to  declare.Wc 
against  Austria— Assassination  of  Count  Rossi— Insurrection  at  Rome- 
Attack  on  the  Quirinal— Tlie  Pope  a  Prisoner— His  Escape  in  Liis_-nise 
to  Gaeta— His  Appeal  to  the  Catholic  Powers— Garibaldi,  his  Cnncr — 
A  Republic  proclaimed  at  Rome— Piedmont— The  War  against  Aua  ria— 
Battle  of  Novara— Abdication  of  Charles  Albert— Peace  ivitli  Au»',ria— 
Excitement  at  Turin— Revolt  of  Genoa- Expulsion  of  the  Sardinian 
Garrison— The  City  reduced  by  General  Delia  Marmora— Interference 
of  Lord  Hardwiclte— Dissolution  of  the  Sardinian  Parliament— Pro- 
clamation by  Victor  Emanuel— The  Siege  of  Venice— Reaction  in 
Central  Italy— Rome—The  Junta— The  Constituent  Assembly— The 
Roman  Republic— Protests  of  the  Pope— Intervention  of  the  Catholic 
Powers:  Naples,  Spain,  Austria,  and  France— Mazzini— The  Roman 
Triumvirate— The  French  Expedition  to  Rome— Protests  of  the 
Romans  against  it— First  Attack  on  tlie  City  repulsed  with  great  loss  to 
the  French- Fruitless  Negotiations— The  Siege  and  Capture  of  Rome — 
Proceedings  of  the  Conquerors — Restoration  of  the  Pope — Policy  of 
the  French  Govenmient— De  TocqueviUe— Thiers  and  Louis  Napoleon  on 
the  Roman  Question — French  Occupation  of  Rome — Garibaldi's  Legion 
—The  General  a  Fugitive— Death  and  Burial  of  his  Wife- He  is  offered 
a  Command  in  the  United  States — Parliamentary  Debates  on  the 
Italian  Question. 

Italy,  of  all  the  countries  on  the  Continent,  was  most 
predisposed  for  revolution  in  1848.  In  fact,  the  train 
had  long  been  laid  in  that  country — rather,  a  number  of 
trains — designed  to  blow  up  the  despotisms  imder  which 
the  people  had  been  so  grievously  oppressed.  Mazzini, 
the  prince  of  political  conspirators,  had  been  diKgently 
at  work,  and  the  Carbonari  had  been  actively  engaged 
in  organising  their  associations,  and  making  prepara- 
tions for  action.  The  hopes  of  the  Italian  people  had 
been  gi-eatly  excited  by  the  imexpected  liberalism  of 
the  new  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  who  startled  the  world  by  the 
novoltj'  of  his  reforming  policy.  In  1S46  he  succeeded 
Gregory  X\1.,  under  whose  govei-nment  the  abuses  of 
the  most  odious  despotism  that  had  ever  existed  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  had  accumulated  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to 
be  perfectly  intolerable  to  its  victims,  and  the  condition 
of  the  Papal  States  was  regarded  as  the  great  scandal  of 
Christendom.  The  new  Pope,  however,  feeling,  no  doubt, 
that  the  only  way  of  saving  the  Papacy  in  their  revolu- 
tionary outbreak,  which  even  the  arms  of  Austria  could 
not  long  prevent,  set  about  the  work  of  reformation  with 
so  much  earnestness,  that  he  became  tho  most  popular 
pope  that  ever  occupied  the  Yatican.  "  l^iva  Pio  Xo/io .'" 
became  the  cry  of  the  revolutionarj-  party  throughout 
all  the  minor  states  of  Italy.  The  Duke  of  Lucca  had 
been  induced  to  make  some  concessions  in  1847,  of 
which  he  immediately  repented,  and  fled  from  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  rose  eii  masse,  and  constituted  them- 
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■•elves  a  civic  guard.  A  deiiutation  -was  sent,  requesting 
Mm  to  return  to  liis  dominions,  -wliicli  lie  declined,  but 
."ppointed  a  regency.  In  order  to  coerce  him  to  come,  it 
^••as  proposed  to  seize  Lis  revenue  'and  seqiiestrate  Ms 
palace.  The  men  turned  out  in  great  numbers,  and  tlie 
women  in  bands  paraded  tho  streets,  carrying  the  ponti- 
fical coloiu-s.  The  plan  bad  tbe  desired  effect :  the  Duke 
came  back,  and  was  x-eceived  with  great  enthusiasm. 
In  Tuscany,  also,  the  Grand  Duke  made  concessions  to 
the  people.-  The  consequence  was,  that  the  revolutionary 
party  in  other  states  was  inspii-ed  with  the  gi-eatest 
confidence  by  these  successes.  At  Florence,  a  national 
guard  was  appointed.  At  night,  10,000  national  guards 
asS'embled,  and  marched  in  torchlight  iirooession,  pre- 
coded  by  the  busts  of  Pius  IX.  and  Leopold  II.,  the 
whole  city  being  illuminated,  and  the  houses  decorated 
with  the  national  flag.  On  the  8th  of  February,  1848, 
Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  promulgated  a  new 
co:?stitution,  in  the  preamble  of  which  he  said  — 
' '  Xow,  therefore,  that  the  times  are  ripe  for  greater 
things,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  changes  wMoh  have 
occurred  in  Italy,  wo  hesitate  no  longer  to  give  our- 
people  the  most  solemn  proof  that  we  are  able  to  give  of 
the  faith  wMch  we  continue  to  repose  in  their  devotion 
and  discretion."  The  constitution  was  to  consist  of 
Chambers,  accompanied  by  guarantees  of  freedom,  two 
formed  as  nearly  as  possible  after  the  model  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  evidently  sendng  as  an  example 
to  the  German  States  in  the  constitutions  which  they  pro- 
mulgated during  the  same  year.  In  adopting  tMs  course, 
the  King  knew  well  that  he  was  giving  mortal  ofience  to 
Austria,  whose  troops  were  stationed  along  Ms  fi'ontier, 
menacing  his  independence.  Austrian  troops  also  had 
been  ordered  to  occupy  Ferrara,  in  order  to  intimidate 
the  Pope.  When  this  was  done,  Charles  Albert  offered 
to  assist  Ms  holiness  with  an  army  to  repel  the  invasion, 
it  being  Ms  duty,  he  said,  as  an  Italian  power,  to  cause 
all  tho  states  of  the  Peninsula  to  be  respected,  as 
guaranteed  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna.  On  the  3rd  of 
October  the  refonning  King  went  on  a  visit  to  Genoa, 
whore  he  was  received  with  tumultuous  acclamation, 
being  met  at  the  gates  by  50,000  persons,  who  followed 
Mm  in  pi'ocession  to  Ms  palace,  bearing  popular  banners 
and  devices.  In  tho  evening  ho  rode  through  the 
streets  amidst  tho  crowds  of  rejoicing  people,  when  he 
was  gi-eetcd  with  loud  cries  of  ' '  Amnesty !  amnesty ! "  It 
is  .said  that  ho  was  affected  to  tears,  and  stretching  forth 
his  hands,  exclaimed — "  My  people,  my  bretM-on,  what 
you  ask  shall  be  done.  You  shijU  be  satisfied.  I  will 
accord  all  that  can  make  you  happy." 

Tho  aspii-ations  of  tho  people  for  freedom  wore  very 
differently  regarded  by  the  Government  in  Lombardy, 
wMch  groaned  und(;r  tho  iron  despotism  of  Austria. 
The  arrival  of  a  now  archbishop  at  Milan,  in  Soptomber, 
1847,  was  tho  occasion  of  a  seditious  demonstration  in 
tho  sti'cot-s,  when  loud  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  Aus- 
trians!"  were  heard  on  every  sido.  Tho  Government 
had  a  monopoly  of  tlio  cultivation  and  sale  of  tobacco  in 
tliat  province;  and,  in  order  to  retaliate  upon  it,  tho 
liberal  party  resolved   to    discontinue    smoking.      To 


smoke,  consequently,  became  a  proof  of  loj'alty,  and 
not  to  smoke  a  jiroof  of  disaffection.  The  Austrians 
resented  this  anti-tobacco  movement,  and  resolved  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  Accordingly,  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
1848,  the  troops  wei'e  amply  supplied  with  unsaleable 
cigars,  and  ordered  to  smoke  them  ostentatiously  in  the 
streets.  TMs  insolent  defiance  by  the  foreign  troops 
had  the  desired  effect.  The  people  were  annoyed,  and 
insulted  the  troops ;  the  latter  di-ew  their  swords,  kill- 
ing some,  and  wounding  many.  TMs  incident  fur- 
nished the  occasion  for  the  only  response  the  Austrian 
Government  would  deign  to  give,  at  that  time,  to  the 
demand  for  refoi-m.  Marshal  Eadetsky  was  the  Com- 
mander-in-CMef  of  the  Austrian  forces  in  Italy,  with 
his  head-quarters  at  Milan.  On  the  15th  of  January 
he  issued  a  general  order  to  Ms  troops,  in  which  he 
said — "The  efforts  of  fanatics,  and  a  false  spirit  of 
innovation,  will  be  sMvered  against  your  coui-age  and 
fidelity  like  glass  striking  against  a  rock.  My  hand  still 
firmly  holds  tMs  sword  that  during  sixty-five  years  I 
have  canied  with  honoiu-  upon  so  many  fields  of  battle. 
I  stiU.  know  how  to  use  it  to  protect  the  peace  of  a 
country  onl}'  lately  so  happy,  and  wMoli  a  furious 
faction  threatens  to  precipitate  into  incalculable  misery." 
This  was  followed  up,  early  in  February,  by  a  letter 
to  the  Vicero}'  fi-om  the  Emperor,  in  wMch  he  said  that 
ho  had  ah-eady  done  for  the  Lombardo-Venetian  king- 
dom all  that  the  Viceroy  had  thought  necessai-y  to 
satisfy  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  different  provinces ; 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  make  any  further  conces- 
sions ;  and  that  if  distui-bances  occmxed,  ho  relied  on 
the  coui-age  and  loyaltj*  of  his  troops.  Thus  challenged 
and  defied,  tho  people  of  Lombardy  sullenly  awaited  the 
time  when  they  might  dare  to  strike  their  tjTants.  The 
French  Eevolution  came  opportunely  for  their  purpose  ; 
but  they  felt  that  their  time  had  not  fuUy  come  till  the 
Imperial  power  had  succumbed  to  revolution  in  Vienna. 
It  was  then  felt  that  Austria's  extremity  was  Italy's 
opportunitj'.  The  Milanese,  however,  made  a  pre- 
liminary effort  to  obtain  by  peaceful  means  the  conces- 
sions they  required.  They  demanded,  in  the  first  place, 
the  suppression  of  the  old  police,  by  wMoh  they  had 
been  so  long  tormented,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new 
force,  subject  to  tho  municipal  authorities;  tho  abolition 
of  the  laws  regarding  state  offences,  and  the  immediate 
liberation  of  jjolitical  prisoners,  by  whom  the  gaols  were 
filled ;  a  provisional  regency  of  the  kingdom ;  liberty  of 
tho  press ;  and  the  convocation  of  the  district  councils  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  a  national  assembly. 

Of  coiu'so  these  demands  were  disregarded.  On  the 
nth  of  March,  however,  tho  Milanese  bocaino  impatient 
and  clamorous,  and  assembled  in  largo  numbers  aroimd 
the  Government  House.  In  order  to  disperse  them,  the 
soldiers  fired  blank  cartridge.  At  tMs  moment  a  fiery 
youth  appeared,  shouting  "  Viva  l' Italia!"  and  then, 
apparently,  gave  the  preconcerted  signal  by  iking  a 
pistol  at  tho  troojis.  Instantly  tho  guards  were  over- 
powered, tho  Vico-Governor,  O'Donnell,  was  made  pii- 
sonor,  and  the  success  of  the  movement  was  quickly 
signalised  by  the   floating  of  tho  tri-oolour  oyei-  tho 
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palace.  That  night  and  the  next  day  (Saturday)  the 
people  were  busily  oooupiod  in  the  orootion  of  barri- 
cades. The  bells  of  Milan  toUcd  early  on  Sunday 
moming,  siunmoning  the  population,  not  to  ■worship, 
but  to  battle.  An  immense  tri-coloiu"  flag  floated  from 
the  tower  of  the  cathedral,  and  under  that  emblem  of 
revolution  the  unarmed  people,  men  and  ■women,  fought 
fiercely  against  Kadotsky's  Imperial  troops,  and  in  sjiite 
of  his  raking  cannon,  for  five  days.  It  ■was  the  most 
terrific  scone  of  street  fighting  by  an  enraged  people  who 
had  broken  their  chains  that  had  ever  occuiTed  in  the 
history  of  the  ■world.  Every  stronghold  ■was  defended 
by  cannon,  and  yet  one  by  one  they  all  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  people,  tiU  at  last  the  troops  remained 
masters  of  only  the  gates  of  the  city.  But  the  walls 
■were  scaled  by  emissaries,  ■who  announced  to  the 
besieged  that  Pa-ria  and  Brescia  were  in  open  insurrec- 
tion, and  that  the  Ai-chduke,  son  of  the  Yiceroy,  had 
been  taken  prisoner.  The  citizens  also  communicated 
■with  the  insurgent  pop^ulation  outside  by  means  of 
smaU  balloons,  containing  proclamations,  requesting 
them  to  break  do^wn  the  bridges  and  destroy  the  roads, 
to  prevent  reinforcements  coming  to  the  Austrians. 

In  vain  the  Austrian  cannon  thundered  fi-om  the 
Tosa  and  Eomagna  gates.  The  undaunted  peasantry 
pressed  forward  in  increasing  numbers,  and  canied  the 
positions.  Eadetsky  was  at  length  compelled  to  order  a 
retreat,  which  he  accounted  for  thus: — "Soldiers,  the 
treachery  of  our  allies,  the  fuiy  of  an  enraged  people, 
and  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  oblige  me  to  abandon 
this  city  of  Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  position  on 
another  line,  from  which,  at  your  head,  I  can  retui'n  to 
victory."  He  retir'cd  to  Crema,  where  he  issued  an 
order  stating  that  the  severest  discijiline  should  be  main- 
tained ;  and  that  if  any  person  was  found  with  amis  in 
his  hands,  he  should  be  handed  over  to  a  military  com- 
mission, and,  if  convicted,  immediately  shot.  In  the 
meantime,  a  Pro'visional  Government  was  appointed  at 
Milan,  which  issued  an  eai-nest  appeal  to  all  Italians  to 
rise  in  ai-ms.  "  We  have  conquered,"  they  said;  "■we 
have  compelled  the  enemy  to  ■  fly."  The  proclamation 
also  intimated  that  Charles  Albert  was  hastening  to 
their  assistance,  "  to  secure  the  fruits  of  the  glorious 
revolution,"  to  fight  the  last  battle  of  independence  and 
the  Italian  Union.  Venice  quickly  followed  the  example 
of  Milan,  snapping  asunder  the  Austrian  chains,  and 
establishing  a  Provisional  Government.  The  Common 
Council  had  met  to  consider  what  concessions  should 
be  required  fi-om  the  Austrian  Govei-nor ;  and  they  re- 
solved that  nothing  less  would  satisfy  them  than  the 
possession  of  their  o^wn  fortifications  and  theii'  o^wn  arms. 
This  demand  being  of  coui'se  refused,  the  ins^uiTcction 
commenced.  The  first  movement  of  the  insrrrgents  was 
to  liberate  the  political  prisoners.  Among  these  was 
Manin,  who  afterwards  so  gloriously  defended  the  city 
against  the  Austrians.  He  was  borne  in  triumph 
thi'ough  the  streets,  and  beca^me  at  once  the  leader  of 
the  revolution.  He  seized  the  keys  of  the  arsenal.  The 
■workmen  of  that  establishment  killed  Colonel  Marino- 
vich.     The  Governor  of  the  city  seemed  paralysed,  and 


resigned  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  military 
commander,  ■who  threatened  to  destroy  the  city;  but 
seeing  the  whole  population  were  united,  firm,  and  reso- 
lute, he  agreed  to  surrender  the  place,  which  was 
evacuated  by  the  troops,  leaving  behind  them  aU  the 
military  stores,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Im- 
mediately on  their  departure  a  republic  was  proclaimed; 
and  on  the  26th  of  March,  the  fact  was  announced  to 
Lombardy  in  the  following  address : — 

"Wo  hailed  with  infinite  joy  the  account  of  tho 
emancipation  of  oui'  generous  sister  of  Lombard}'.  On 
the  very  day  when  you  shook  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  a 
Provisional  Government  of  tho  Venetian  Eepublic  was 
proclaimed  here,  under  the  glorious  banner  of  St.  Mark. 
We  are  influenced  by  no  local  prejudice ;  we  are,  above 
all,  Italians,  and  the  ensign  of  St.  Mark  figui'es  on 
the  tri- coloured  banner.  AVe  are  united  to  you,  Lom- 
bax'ds,  not  only  by  the  tie  of  affection,  but  also  by  a 
community  of  misfortunes  and  hopes.  When  the 
hallowed  soil  of  the  country  shall  have  ceased  to  bo 
sulKed  by  the  feet  of  tho  foreign  oppressor,  we  shall 
join  you  in  discussing  the  form  of  Governm.ent  most 
conducive  to  our  common  glory." 

The  enthusiasm  which  now  pervaded  the  whole  Italian 
penins'ula  was  unbounded,  and  broke  forth  in  Ixantic 
expi'essions  of  joy  and  triumph.  The  days  of  Con- 
tinental despotism  seemed  numbered  at  last.  The  re- 
public had  been  established  in  France ;  the  Emperor  had 
fled  from  Vienna ;  his  greatest  general,  and  one  of  his 
best  armies,  had  been  driven  from  Milan,  by  the  armed 
people,  with  the  assistance  of  some  thousands  of  Italian 
troops,  who  had  deserted  from  the  Imperial  eagles. 
Everything  promised  well  for  the  cause  of  ItaHaa 
freedom  and  unity.  The  Italian  troops  stationed  at 
Bergamo,  Cremona,  Brescia,  and  Eo^vigo  joined  the 
insurgents.  The  Austrian  gaiTisons  were  compelled  to 
abandon  Padua  and  several  other  places,  while  the  great 
fortress  of  Verona  was  held  ■with  difficulty.  In  tho 
south  of  Italy,  the  cause  of  despotism  was  going  down 
rapidly.  Deceived  by  the  promises  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  the  people  of  Sicily  resolved  to  trust  him  no 
longer.  In  January,  1848,  an  addi-ess  to  the  Sicilians 
was  issued  fr-om  Palermo,  which  stated  that  prayers, 
pacific  protestations,  and  demonstrations  had  all  been 
treated  by  Ferdinand  with  contempt.  Were  they,  a 
people  born  free,  now  loaded  with  chains,  and  reduced 
to  misery,  to  delay  any  longer  the  assertion  of  their 
rights  ?  No !  At  the  break  of  day,  on  January  the 
12th,  they  would  see  the  signal  for  the  glorious  era  of 
universal  regeneration.  Palermo  wordd  receive  ■with 
transport  every  Sicilian  who  should  come  aiiacd  to 
sustain  the  common  cause,  and  establish  reformed  in- 
stitutions, "  in  confoi-mity  ■with  the  progress  and  "wiH  of 
Italy  and  of  Pius  IX."  Property  was  to  be  respected, 
robbery  was  to  be  punished  as  high  treason,  and  whoever 
was  in  want  wotdd  be  supplied  at  the  common  charge. 
The  King's  buthday  was  kept  at  Palermo  by  vmfru-ling 
the  banner  of  revolution,  and  caUing  the  citizens  to  arms. 
The  royal  troops  retired  into  the  baiTacks,  the  forts,  and 
the  palace,  leaving  the  streets  and  squares  in  possession 
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of  the  insui'gente.  They  began,  liowever,  to  shell  the 
city,  till  a  united  remonstrance  from  the  consuls  ob- 
tained a  suspension  of  hostilities.  The  gari'ison  was 
soon  reinforced  by  (5,000  men,  convoyed  by  nine 
steamers  from  Naples.  But  the  state  of  public  feeling 
in  that  city,  the  danger  of  another  insuiTection  there, 
and  the  determination  of  the  Sicilians,  caused  the  weak 
and  waTeriag  King,  Ferdinand  II.,  to  yield;  and,  on 
the  2Sth  of  Januarj',  a  roj-al  decree  appeared  upon  the 
walls  of  Naples,  granting  a  constitution  for  the  King- 
dom of  the  Two  SicUies.  Orders  were  sent  the  same 
day  to  Palermo  for  the  withdi'awal  of  the  Neapolitan 
troops,  and  an  amnesty  for  political  offences  soon  was  pub- 
lished. The  troops  remained  in  the  garrison,  however, 
and  occasional  conflicts  took  place  between  them  and 
the  citizens  till  the  2ad  of  May,  when  an  armistice  was 
agreed  to,  which  lasted  to  the  2nd  of  August.  In  the 
meantime,  the  elections  had  taken  place  under  the  new 
constitution,  which  the  King  had  promulgated  ;  but  the 
Chamber  proceeded  to  modify  it,  to  which  the  Eng  ob- 
jected. The  people,  led  on  by  the  National  Guard, 
which  had  been  established,  determined  to  support  the 
Assembly.  On  the  15th  of  March,  therefore,  barricades 
were  erected  in  the  sti'eets,  the  royal  palace  was  occu- 
pied by.  troops,  and  ai-tillerynien  stood  by  their  guns 
with  lighted  matches  in  their  hands.  The  accidental 
iiriug  of  a  gam  led  to  a  collision  with  the  Swiss  troops ; 
thereupon,  a  tremendous  battle  commenced,  which 
lasted  for  eight  hours,  the  lazzaroni  fighting  against 
the  citizens,  and  committing  such  ati'ocities,  that  the 
French  Admii'al,  Bautlin,  who  had  a  squadi-on  in  the 
bay,  threatened  to  land  a  force  to  prevent  fiu-ther 
violence  and  bloodshed,  if  the  slaughter  continued. 
The  troops  then  ceased  firing ;  but  martial  law  was 
proclaimed,  the  National  Guard  was  disbanded,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  dissolved. 

The  Sicilian  Chambers  met  on  the  13th  of  AprQ,  and 
voted  the  deposition  of  the  Eoyal  family  of  Naples.  It 
was  resolved  to  elect  a  new  king,  and  to  join  the  league 
for  the  independence  of  Italy.  The  prince  chosen  King 
of  Sicily  was  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  second  son  of  Charles 
Albert,  with  the  title  of  Albert  Amedeus  I.,  King  of 
Sicily.  Messina  had  revolted,  and  a  fleet  was  sent 
from  Naples  to  reduce  it.  A  bombardment  commenced, 
September  3,  and  was  continued  night  and  daj\  The 
insurgents  bravely  defended  themselves  till  theii-  pro- 
visions were  exhausted,  and  they  were  scarcely  able  to 
stand  to  their  gims.  Their  ammunition  had  been  all 
consumed.  On  the  other  hand,  reinforcements  by 
thousands  were  poui-od  in  from  a  fleet  of  Neapolitan 
steamers.  The  city  was  now  on  fire  in  cvciy  quarter. 
The  insurgents  wex'o  unable  to  return  a  single  shot. 
The  victorious  royalists  then  began  to  massacre  the  un- 
resisting inhabitants.  They  fled  in  every  direction  from 
their  miu'derous  assailants,  10, 000  of  them  finding 
shelter  on  board  French  and  English  vessels,  wliilo  the 
Bourbon  standard  floated  over  the  smoking  ruins  of 
Messina. 

The  Pope  had  been  labouring  to  satisfy  liis  subjects 
by  effecting  somo  mitigation  of  tho  ecclesiastical  sj'stom 


of  government.  He  had  promulgated  a  plan  for  tho 
organisation  of  the  executive  in  nine  departments ;  the 
chiefs  of  which  were  to  compose  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
to  consist  partly  of  la5rmen,  with  a  cardinal  as  secretary. 
This  Consulta  was  to  examine  all  public  measiu-es,  and 
approve  of  them  before  they  were  submitted  to  tho 
Sovereign.  The  admission  of  tho  lay  element  by  the 
Government  was  in  itself  a  considerable  revolution ;  but 
it  was  only  inserting  the  wedge  which  the  revolutionai-y 
hammer  was  to  drive  through  the  heart  of  tho  Papal 
Government.  Before  the  French  Eevolution,  Pio  Nono 
was  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  set  an  example  of  pro- 
gress to  his  sons  on  other  desjjotic  thrones ;  but  that 
event  gave  Continental  seciety  such  a  tremendous  start 
forward,  that  the  reforming  Pope  was  left  far  behind. 
He  stUl,  however,  determined  to  advance  in  the  path  of 
progi-ess  as  far  as  he  could  safely  do,  saving  the  supreme 
rights  of  the  Apostolic  See.  Therefore,  on  the  1-1  th  of 
March  ho  issued  a  proclamation,  announcing  the  grant 
of  a  new  constitution  to  his  subjects,  in  which  he 
observed  that,  as  his  neighbours  had  decided  that  the 
people  were  afready  ripe  for  the  benefits  of  a  repre- 
sentative system  of  government,  not  merely  consulatice 
but  deliberative,  he  was  unwilling  to  think  less  worthily 
of  his  own  subjects,  or  to  repose  less  faith  in  their  grati- 
tude towards  him  and  the  Church.  In  truth  the  people 
were  requiring  of  him  some  very  painful  sacrifices ;  not 
only  that  he  should  radically  change  a  government 
which  rested  upon  the  claim  of  Divine  right,  but  that  he 
should  join  the  revolution  in  Italy,  and  declare  war 
against  his  most  powerful  friend  and  protector,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  A  body  of  Eoman  volunteers  had 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  Italian  army  under  Charles 
Albert.  Among  these  was  Signer  Cafii,  an  eminent 
artist,  whose  dead  body  was  found  hanging  on  a  tree 
near  Yerona,  with  tliis  inscription  appended  to  it :  "  This 
is  the  way  in  which  the  crusaders  of  Pius  IX.  are 
treated."  The  news  of  this  insult  exasperated  the 
Eomans  to  the  utmost.  They  assembled  in  multitudes, 
loudly  demanding  that  war  should  bo  declared  against 
Austria.  On  the  1st  of  May  the  Pope  yielded  to  their 
demand,  and  war  was  proclaimed.  Soon  after  a  very 
liberal  administration  was  appointed,  who  issued  a  pro- 
gramme declaring  that  they  would  hold  "especially 
dear  the  sacred  cause  of  Italy ;  "  that  they  would  study 
the  evils  rmder  which  the  people  suffered,  and  tho 
grievances  of  the  working  cLisses ;  that  Eome  should  not 
yield  to  any  country  iu  the  world  in  social  progress  or 
civil  perfection  ;  and  that  thoy  would  imitate  every  one 
of  tlie  improvements  which  tho  importance  of  the  ago 
demanded  froni  modern  science. 

Tho  populace,  however,  became  gradually  more  un- 
manageable. The  cardinals,,  were  insulted  wherever 
they  appeared  in  tho  streets.  In  tho  now  administra- 
tion. Count  Eossi — formerly  Ambassador  from  Franco — 
occupied  tho  post  of  Prime  Minisfer.  Ho  was  tho 
object  of  popular  distrust ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  by 
his  temporising  policy,  and  tho  feint  of  practical  re- 
forms, ho  was  morcly  trying  to  gain  time,  and  to  delude 
tho  people— so,   at    least,   thought   tho    revolutionary 
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2iarty.  The  15th  of  November  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  ojiening  of  the  Chambers.  There  was  great 
jjublic  excitement  on  the  occasion ;  bnt  no  serious  dis- 
tui-bance  was  apprehended.  The  day  was  signalised, 
however,  by  an  outrage  with  which  all  Evu-ope  was 
shocked.  It  is  stated  that  the  secret  societies  had  ar- 
ranged it  beforehand,  and  that  the  assassin  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  deed  had  practised  on  a  block, 
that  he  might  not  miss  his  aim.  Count  Eossi,  the 
object  of  the  consijiracy,  had  received  sevei-al  warnings 
in  anonj-mous  letters,  and  even  one  from  a  priest,  who, 
in  order  to  save  him,  broke  the  seal  of  the  confessional. 
But  the  courageous  Minister  disregarded  all  these  warn- 
ings. "When  he  alighted  from  his  carriage,  at  the  door 
of  the  Assembly,  he  was  assailed  with  shouts  of  execra- 
tion. As  he  ascended  the  stops  the  crowd  pressed  round 
him,  cries  were  heard,  uplifted  daggers  gleam.ed,  and, 
tuiTiing  suddenly  round  towards  some  one  who  men- 
tioned his  name,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  neck,  and 
(h'oijped  dead  on  the  spot.  A  number  of  persons  with 
Yicenza  medals  closed  round  the  body,  while  the  assassin 
quietly  walked  off,  and  was  lost  in  the  crowd,  no 
attempt  whatever  being  made  to  arrest  him. 

The  murder  of  Count  Eossi  was  one  of  the  worst 
deeds  that  stained  the  annals  of  revolution  in  ISiS.  A 
man  of  humble  origin,  he  had  risen  by  his  talent  and 
industry  to  the  highest  reputation  as  an  advocate. 
Having  settled  at  Genoa  as  a  political  refugee,  his 
learning  and  eloquence,  and  the  integiity  of  his  cha- 
racter, won  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  parties.  He  was 
a  professor  of  law  there,  and  a  member  of  the  Diet. 
Attracted  by  his  learning  and  taknts,  Guizot  invited 
him  to  Parrs  in  1833.  There  he  rose  so  rapidly,  that  he 
was  created  a  peer  in  1839;  and  in  1845  he  was  sent 
as  French  Ambassador  to  Eome.  It  was  through  his 
influence  and  advice  that  Pius  IX.  entered  on  his  career 
of  reform.  He  went  heartily  with  the  movement  for 
Italian  independence,  and  sent  his  son  to  the  armj'  of 
Charles  Albert ;  but  the  successes  of  Eadetsky,  hereafter 
to  bo  mentioned,  seemed  to  extinguish  his  hopes.  He  was 
living  in  retirement,  when  the  Pope  appealed  to  him  to 
fonn  a  liberal  Ministrj' — a  task  whicli  he  undertook  on  the 
16th  of  September,  and  had  been  only  one  short  month  in 
power  when  ho  was  cut  off.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
class  ^f  .statesmen  so  hateful  to  the  Red  Republicans  as 
those  moderate  men  who  endeavoured  to  establish  con- 
stitutional government.  Had  Eossi  boon  spared,  ho 
would  have  done  for  the  Roman  States,  as  far  as  the 
Papal  system  permitted,  what  Cavoui'  afterwards  did  for 
the  whole  of  Italy. 

It  is  stated  that  after  the  murder  of  Eossi,  tho  As- 
sembly went  on  with  tho  business  of  tho  day  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  taking  no  notice  of  the  outrage  ; 
and  that  in  tho  afternoon  a  crowd  of  persons  paraded 
tho  streets,  with  colours  flying,  caiTying  banners,  and 
singing  in  honour  of  tho  assassin.  Tho  French  am- 
bassador at  Rome,  M.  Ilarcourt,  in  a  dispatch  to  his 
own  Government,  drew  a  striking  picture  of  tho  state 
of  the  city  at  this  crisis.  On  the  16th  of  November, 
tho  day  after  the  assassination,  an  immense  multitude 


proceeded  to  the  Quirinal,  with  a  progi'amme  drawn 
up  at  the  Popular  Club.  It  called  for  the  dismissal  of 
tho  ministi-y,  the  election  of  a  constituent  assembly, 
and  a  declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  One  hundi'ed 
Swiss  soldiers,  with  a  body  guard,  fonned  the  Pope's 
sole  protection.  When  the  Swiss  saw  the  hostile  de- 
monsti-ation,  they  immediately  closed  the  gates,  just  as 
tho  diplomatic  corps  had  entei-ed,  hastening  to  surround 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  give  him  their  moral  support. 
The  people  first  thundered  for  admission  at  the  gates, 
and  then  endeavoured  to  sot  the  principal  one  on  fire. 
A  few  shots  fi-om.  the  Swiss  caused  the  assailants  to 
withdraw.  They  were  dispersing,  when  the  civic  guard, 
the  gendarmerie,  the  troops  of  the  line,  and  the  Roman 
Legion,  numbering  some  thousands,  all  in  uniform, 
with  the  military  band  at  their  head,  marshalled  them- 
selves in  order  of  battle,  and  began  to  fire  at  the  palace 
windows.  One  of  the  cardinals  was  shot  dead  in  his 
chamber.  The  Swiss  defended  the  palace  with  their 
usual  fidelity,  and  the  insurgents  were  obliged  to  bring 
cannon  to  force  the  gates.  The  Pope,  who  showed  much 
coolness  and  courage  ou  this  trying  occasion,  when  do- 
fended  by  a  handful  of  foreign  soldiers,  many  of  them 
no  doubt  Protestants,  against  his  own  people;  but  ho 
saw  that  resistance  was  impossible,  and  to  avoid  tho 
shedding  of  blood,  he  yielded  to  the  demands  of  tho 
insm-gents,  and  signed  the  decree,  appointing  the 
ministers,  whose  names  they  had  inscribed  upon  a  flag. 
At  their  head  were  two  of  the  rovolutionaiy  loaders, 
Mamiani  and  GaltelU.  At  first  the  Pope  said,  "  1 
cannot  sign  that;  it  is  against  my  conscience."  But  tho 
cries  were  raised  louder  and  louder,  "  Sign  !  sign  I "  Ho 
did  sign  at  length,  aud  then  tho  city  was  illuminated, 
and  the  people  shouted  joyfully  through  the  streets, 
"  The  Sovereign  has  given  us  a  republic."  Thenceforth 
he  took  no  part  in  public  affau's,  and  remained  a 
prisoner  in  his  palace,  though  the  Government  was  still 
carried  on  his  name.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  Church  would  remain 
long  in  that  position.  But  tho  difficulty  was  to  get  out 
of  the  city  unobserved.  The  plan  adopted  succeeded 
admirably.  The  Bavarian  ambassador  paid  him  a  visit 
in  his  carriage  with  two  footmen,  one  of  whom  sat  bo- 
side  the  coachman.  The  Pope  dressed  himself  in  th'-; 
man's  suit  of  livery,  took  his  placo  in  the  box,  and 
passed  out  undetected.  Arrived  at  tho  ambassador's 
residence  in  tho  subm-bs,  the  livery  was  exchanged  fi>r 
the  costume  of  a  chaplain,  and  the  Pope  thus  attired 
travelled  to  Gaeta  in  tho  carriage  with  tho  ambassador, 
Cotiut  do  Spaur. 

There  tho  Popo  had  recourse  to  his  appropriate 
weapons,  aud  fulminated  anathemas  against  his  enemies. 
His  thunders  excited  only  ridicule  amidst  tho  roar  of 
artillery,  or  tho  shouts  of  an  insurgent  democracy. 
But  tho  earnest  appeals  which  ho  made  to  the  great 
Catholic  Powers  had  a  different  clfoct.  Ho  recited  all 
tho  acts  that  ho  had  done  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
reform,  all  the  concessions  he  had  made,  and  declared 
that  tho  revolutionary  decrees  ho  had  signed  wero 
extorted  by  direct  compulsion,  aud  wore  thereforo  null 
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and  Toid.   But  lie  was  obeyed  by  nouo ;  ovon  Latour,  tbe 
commander  of  the  Swiss  guard,  declined  to  obey  an  order 
from  liim  to  move  to  tho  Neapolitan  frontier  for  his  pro- 
tection.    He  wont  to  Bologna,  where  ho  fraternised  with 
the  civic  authorities.     Some  of  the  soldiers   returned 
home  ;  others,  including  the  whole  of  the  artillery,  took 
•scrvifio  with  the  democratic  party.     Garibaldi,  who  had 
returned  from  South  America,  now  appeared  again  on 
tho  Italian  stage.     Born  at  Nice  in  1807,  he  took  very 
early  to  a  seafaring  life,  partly  fi-oni  love  of  adventure. 
Having  retui'ued  to  Italy,  he  got  mixed  up  ia  a  con- 
spiracy   in  connection    with    Mazzini    against  Charles 
Albert,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  condemned  to 
death   in  his  absence,  and  outlawed.      He  escaped  to 
i'rance,  and  evinced  his  humanity  and  moral  coiu-age  by 
attending  the  patients  in  a  cholera  hospital  at  Mar- 
seilles when  abandoned  by  the  nixrses.     He  then  went 
to  Africa  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  proceeded  thence  to 
South  America,  where  he  fought  in  the  service  of  the 
Eepublio  of  Eio  Grande  against  Brazil,  where  he  was 
taken  jirisoner  and  cruelly  tortiu'od.     He  subsequently 
commanded  an  Italian  legion  of  800  men  against  the 
T  lictator  Eosas.     After  a  career  of  stirring  adventures 
and  perils,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  his  heroic 
wife,  he  returned  to  Italy,  delighted  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  aiding  in  the  liberation  of  his  native  country. 
Ho  had  collected  together  about  3,000  volunteers  and 
.refugees,  with  whom  he  arrived  in  Eomo  at  the  end  of 
January,  1849.     A  constituent  assembly  was  convoked, 
.  ry  which  the  Pope  was  dethroned,  and  a  republic  pro- 
claimed.    The  whole  of  Central  Italy  was  now  eman- 
cipated. The  petty  despots  were  all  deposed  and  banished, 
and  the  great  work  which  remained  to  be  accomplished 
by  their  united  forces  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrian 
■-rmies  from  the  Peninsula. 

The  leader  in  this  great  luidertaking,  as  we  have 
■already  seen,  was  Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia.  He 
';ieuod  his  Parliament  in  person  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1 S49,  when  he  delivered  a  lengthy  speech,  in  which 
he  fully  expounded  his  policy.  "  A  constitutional 
Government,"  he  said,  "  txu'ns  on  two  pivots  —  the 
ling  and  the  people.  The  fu-st  is  the  symbol  of  nnity 
:iud  power;  the  second,  that  of  liberty  and  progress. 
1  have  accomplished  my  duty  by  granting  free  institu- 
tions to  the  nation,  by  confei-ring  offices  and  honoiu-  on 
merit,  and  not  on  fortune ;  by  composing  my  court  of 
the  chosen  men  of  the  state ;  and  by  devoting  my  life 
and  that  of  my  sons  to  the  salvation  and  iudeijendeuoe 
of  the  country.  You  have  nobly  assisted  me  in  that 
difficult  task.  Continue  to  co-operate  with  me,  and 
rest  assured  that  the  intimate  union  of  oiu-  endeavours 
must  produce  common  felicity  and  security.  We  shall 
be  aided  in  that  glorious  mission  by  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  the  m.ost  civilised  and  illustrious  nations  of 
Europe  ;  and,  in  particular,  by  those  who  are  united  to 
us  by  the  common  ties  of  nationality  and  country."'  He 
'  ike  of  his  land  and  sea  forces  as  being  in  the  best 
1  ^-sible  condition,  and  full  of  national  ardour.  He  in- 
\itcd  the  nation  to  co-operate  in  the  great-  struggle 
which  was  impending,   and  which  the    mediation    of 


France  and  England  was  designed,  if  possible,  to  avert. 
Eadetzky,  when  he  retreated  from  Milan  to  take  up 
a  new  lino  of  operations,  had  concentrated  his  forces, 
and  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Italian  anny  at 
Cuztozza,  which  immediately  led  to  the  capitulation  of 
Milan,  to  which  he  returned  in  triumph  on  the  6th  of 
August. 

On  the  3rd  of  the  same  month,  in  the  preceding  year, 
tho  Austrians,  under  General  Welden,  had  crossed  the 
Po,  and  occupied  Forrara  and  Bologna.  England  and 
France  protested  against  this  violation  of  the  Papal 
territory,  which  led  to  t^e  withdi-awal  of  tho  Austiians, 
and  to  an  amnesty  with  Piedmont,  which  had  lasted 
throughout  tho  autumai  and  winter.  The  events  at 
Eomo  and  the  flight  of  the  Pope  had  greatly  altered 
the  position  of  the  Italian  question ;  and  tho  revolu- 
tionary spirit  was  so  strong  that  Charles  Albert  found 
it  impossible  to  resist  the  demand  of  his  people  for  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities.  "  I  must  restore  war,"  he  said, 
"or  abdicate  the  crown  and  see  a  republic  established." 
In  January  the  Sardinian  Prime  Minister,  M.  Gioberti, 
addressed  a  pi-otest  to  the  foreign  Powers,  in  which  he 
stated,  that  though  the  suspension  of  hostilities  agreed 
to  on  the  5th  of  August,  1S4S,  was  productive  of  fatal 
political  consequences,  Siu-dinia  had  faithfully  observed 
the  agreement,  while  Austria  had  disregarded  her  pro- 
mises, and  exhibited  nothing  but  bad  faith.  She  had 
pui'sued  an  iniquitous  sj'stem  of  spoliation.  Under  tho 
name  of  extraordinary  war  contributions,  her  fleet  seized 
Italian  vessels  navigating  the  Adriatic.  She  had  put  to 
death  persons  whose  safety  was  guaranteed  by  the  law 
of  nations.  She  had  violated  the  most  sacred  comjDacts 
in  a  manner  un23aralleled  in  the  annals  of  civilised 
nations.  Gioberti,  however,  who  was  obnoxious  to  the 
rejjublican  party,  was  compelled  to  resign,  and  was 
succeeded  by  General  Chiodo.  On  the  24th  of  February 
the  new  Mirustry  issued  a  programme  of  its  policy,  and 
on  the  14th  of  March,  M.  Eatazzi,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, announced  to  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  ex- 
jiiration  of  the  armistice,  declaring  that  no  honoiu-able 
peace  with,  Austria  could  be  exi)ected  unless  won  by 
arms.  War  would,  of  course,  have  its  perils ;  but  be- 
tween, those  perils  and  the  shame  of  an  ignominous 
peace,  which  would  not  insui-e  Italian  independence, 
the  King's  Government  could  not  hesitate.  Conse- 
quently, he  stated  that,  two  days  before,  a  special  messen- 
ger had  been  sent  to  Eadetzky,  announcing  the  termina- 
tion of  the  armistice.  The  King,  meantime,  had  joined 
the  army  as  a  general  officer,  commanding  the  brigade 
at  Savoy.  The  nominal  strength  of  his  ai-my  at  that 
time  was  135,000  men ;  but  the  muster-roll  on  the  20th 
of  March  showed  only  about  84,000  effective  troops,  in- 
cluding 5,000  cavahy,  with  150  guns.  The  chief  com- 
mand was  given  to  a  Polish  General,  Chrazanowski. 
Eadetzky  had  under  his  command  an  anny  equal  ia 
number,  but  far  superior  in  equipment  and  disciiiline. 
So  completely  did  the  esprit  de  corps  animate  the  military 
machine,  and  so  high  was  the  spiiit  of  military  honour 
iaspired  by  its  old  general,  that  even  the  Hungarians 
requested  that  they  might  be  placed  at  the  post  of 
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danger  in  order  to  prove  thoir  fidelity.  Indeed,  tlie 
whole  army  seemed  to  have  been  longing  for  a  rene'wal 
of  the  -war,  and  they  were  delighted  when  it  came.  In 
an  order  of  the  day,  issued  on  the  18th  of  March, 
Eadetzky  said,  "  Soldiers  !  j-onr  most  ardent  wishes 
are  fulfilled.  The  enemy  has  announced  the  termina- 
tion of  the  armistice.  Well,  we  arc  ready  to  meet  them, 
and  shall  dictate  in  theii'  capital  the  peace  we  so  gener- 
ously offer  them.  The  contest  cannot  be  long.  You 
are  to  combat  the  same  enemy  you  overpowered  at  Santa 
Lucia,  Somma,  Campana,  Cuztozza,  Volta,  and  under  the 
walls  of  Milan.  God  is  with  us,  for  our  cause  is  just. 
To  arms,  soldiers !  Eollow  once  more  your  old  general 
to  war  and  victory.  I  will  witness  your  exploits.  It 
will  be  the  last  joyful  act  of  my  long  militaiy  career. 


deceived  as  to  the  point  of  attack,  violated  his  orders, 
and  abandoned  his  position,  recrossing  the  Po,  and  leav- 
ing open  the  dii'eot  road  from  Pavia  to  Turin.  There- 
fore, the  advanced  guard  of  the  Austrians,  followed  by 
the  main  body  in  rapid  succession,  advanced  unex- 
pectedly upon  Mortara,  which  was  carried  after  a  severe 
contest  of  foiu-  houi-s.  This  was  an  advantage  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  Austrians  ;  for  the  raw  levies 
by  which  it  was  defended  fled  panic-stricken,  and  re- 
ported that  all  was  lost.  The  Italian  Commander-in- 
Chief,  however,  concentrated  all  his  forces  on  the  plain 
around  Novara,  and  prepared  for  battle.  His  position 
was  one  well  calculated  to  dispirit  the  troops ;  cut  oti" 
from  his  bases  of  operation  at  Turin  and  Alessandiia,  he 
had  no  way  of  retreat,  if  defeated,  but  the  Alpine  valley 


if,  in  the  capital  of  a  perfidious  enemy,  I  can  decorate  |  of  the  Ticino,  liable  to  be  driven  into  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
the  breasts  of  my  brave  comrades  with  the  emblem  of  1  or  against  the    impassable  mountain   cliffs.      Charles 


valour,  conquered  with  blood  and  gloi-y.  Lot  our 
watchward  be  '  Forward  I '  Soldiers,  let  us  march  to 
Turin,  where  alono  we  can  find  the  peace  for  which  wo 
are  fighting.  Long  live  the  Emperor  and  our  countr}^! " 
The  AustrLan  soldiers  responded  to  this  appeal  b}'  put- 
ting gi-een  bows  in  their  caps,  as  a  sign  of  rejoicing. 

Both  armies  wore  now  preparing  for  the  great  battle 
which,  to  all  appearance,  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Italy. 
Notwithstanding  the  confidence  of  Eadetzky  and  his 
troops,  the    issue  would  have  been  very  doubtful  but 


for  the  superior  generalship  of  that  experienced  com.-    they  had  won  ;  while  a  cross-fire  of  artillery  from  the 


mander.  Owing,  it  is  said,  to  democratic  influence,  the 
Piedmontese  Commander-in-Chief,  Bava,  was  removed 
from  his  post  to  make  way  for  the  Polish  General  already 
mentioned  ;  and  he  unfortunately  altered  the  plan  of 
defence.  Bava  had  resolved  to  take  his  stand  on  the 
right,  or  southern,  bank  of  the  river,  where  he  could 
have  rested  on  the  fortresses  of  Alessandria  and  Genoa, 
and  where  above  all  ho  could  have  kept  open  the  com- 
munications with  the  capital,  in  which  the  enemy  had 
threatened  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace.  But  the  now 
Commander-in-Chief,  from  political  considerations  more 
than  militaiy,  crossed  the  Ticino,  and  concentrated  his 
forces  near  Novara.  Deceived  by  tho  strategj-  of  the 
Aiistrian  General,  the  communications  with  Tiu-in  were 
loft  exposed,  and  a  movement  was  effected  by  the 
enemy  by  which  they  were  entirely  cut  off.  In  pur- 
suance of  his  plans,  which  were  kept  strictly  soci'ct,  all 
his  forces  were  by  rapid  marches  brought  together  at 
Pavia.  As  the  columns  passed  thi-ough  that  citj-,  tho 
eye  of  tho  spectator  was  fascinated  by  the  variety  of 
uniforms  and  equipments  in  tho  living  masses,  composed 
of  Goi-mans,  Bohemiians,  Italians,  Magj-ars,  and  Croats, 
all  moving  to  tho  sound  of  music,  with  a  proud  step  and 
in  tho  highest  spirits,  fi-om  north  to  south  thi-ough  tho 
town.  Eadetzky  appeared  on  a  balcony,  and  was  hailed 
with  deafening  applause  by  tho  troops.  Tho  acclamations 
wore  renewed  when  tho  columns  reached  tlio  opposite 
bank  of  tho  Ticino,  and  trod  upon  Sardinian  territory. 
Tho  Tliibioon  was  crossed,  and  to  all  who  behold  tliat  host 
of  uj,()0()  men,  with  18G  guns,  tho  fate  of  Italy  seemed 
to  bo  sealed.  Meantime  tho  Italian  General,  Ramorino, 
who  had  boon  charged  to  defend  the  Ticino  at  Pavia, 


Albert,  however,  made  the  best  possible  arrangements 
under  the  circumstances.  His  army  consisted  of  50,000 
men,  including  .3,000  horse,  and  111  guns.  Tho  fighting 
commenced  on  tho  moi'ning  of  the  23rd,  the  Archduke 
Albert  leading  the  attack,  which  was  at  first  successful. 
The  Piedmontese  Bersaglieri,  being  now  under  fire  for 
the  first  time,  were  driven  back  in  disorder,  and  partly 
dispersed.  But  the  second  regiment  of  Savoy,  singing- 
the  "  Marseillaise,"  encountered  the  pursuers,  who  were 
Hungarians,  and  drove  them  back  fi-om  the  ground 


Piedmontese  batteries  played  upon  them  with  terrible 
effect.  The  second  regiment  of  Piedmont  joined  their 
brethi-en,  and  piu-sued  tho  enemy  to  the  village  of  Olengo, 
which  was  stonned  b}-  tho  Duke  of  Genoa.  Tho  Austrians 
had  been  fighting  tiU  foui'  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with- 
out having  gained  any  ground,  and  if  they  had  been  a  short 
time  longer  unsupported,  tho  victory  that  day  would 
have  been  with  the  standard  of  I'iedmont.  After  the 
Duke  of  Genoa  had  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour, 
again  and  again  repelling  the  attacks  of  tho  flower 
of  the  Hungarian  ti'oops,  a  fresh  division,  consist- 
ing of  seven  battalions,  was  brought  up,  and  joined 
in  the  battle.  To  meet  these,  the  Duko  in  person  led 
on  his  reserve,  by  which  ho  succeeded  in  repulsing  once 
more  the  Imperial  forces.  General  Bem  had  orders 
to  attack  the  Austrian  centre  at  tliis  point ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  do  so  till  Eadetzky  appeared,  preceded  by 
twenty-four  guns,  which  opened  a  raking  fire  on  tho 
contro  of  the  Piedmontese.  This  movement  was  de- 
cisive. It  was  impossible  to  stand  before  such  a  mur- 
derous storm  of  shot  and  shell.  It  blew  the  Italian  army 
into  fragments.  Tiio  ranks  wore  now  broken,  and  whole 
regiments  woro  scattered  and  ilod  into  tho  town.  Tho 
Duko  of  Genoa,  commanding  tho  reserve,  still  main- 
tained tho  conflict  with  desperate  valour,  endeavouring 
to  aiTost  tho  disorder,  and  cover  tho  retreat.  But  tlu; 
roinforc(mionts  of  tho  enemy  now  poured  in  like  a 
deluge,  and  swept  all  beforo  them.  Tlio  battle  was  lost. 
A  general  retreat  was  sounded.  The  now  levies  fled  in 
confusion,  scattered  over  tho  country,  and  disa])peared  as 
soldiers  for  over.  Tho  regular  Sai-dininn  troops,  how- 
ever, conducfed  their  reti-oat  in  admirable  order,  firing 
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at  intervals  upon  tlie  pursuing  onomy.  Tho  conquerors 
entered  the  town  during  tho  night,  and  commenced  tho 
■work  of  pluiul<u'.  Tho  Austrian  cavalry  charged  tho 
crowd  througli  tho  streets,  flying  in  wild  confusion  along 
tho  only  roads  loft  open  to  them  towards  tho  Alpino 
barriers,  where  no  sui^plies  could  be  had  to  feed  an 
army.  Had  thoy  been  hotly  pursued  next  day,  Eadetzky 
could  have  boasted  of  tho  captiu-e  of  30,000  prisoners 
and  150  guns.  The  army  retreated  in  two  divisions; 
ouo  commanded  by  tho  Duke  of  Savoy  to  Biollo,  at  the 
foot  of  tho  Alps ;  and  tho  other  by  tho  Commandor-in- 
Chiof. 

The  King,  who  had  acquitted  himsolf  nobl}''  during  the 
day  as  a  general  of  division,  saw  now  that  his  capital 
was  at  tho  mercy  of  the  victors.  He  had,  according  to 
his  promise,  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Italian  indo- 
liondence.  His  two  sons  had  on  that  fatal  daj'  proved 
tli.at  tho  best  blood  of  the  House  of  Savoy  fl.owed  in 
their  veins,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  shed  the  last 
drop  in  the  same  glorious  cause.  But  in  order  to  save 
their  own  coimtry,  as  well  as  to  have  the  means  of 
snrving  Italy  in  future,  it  was  necessary  to  come  to 
terms.  If  the  road  to  Turin  had  not  been  left  open  to 
the  enemy  they  need  not  have  despaired.  The  casualties 
wero  nearly  equal  on  both  sides.  The  Austrians  lost 
between  killed  and  wounded,  54  officers  and  3,456  men. 
Tho  Piedmontese  lost  71  officers  and  about  2,400  killed 
and  wounded,  with  about  3,000  prisoners.  If  the 
vanquished  army  could  have  reached  its  bases  of  opera- 
tions it  might  have  rallied,  and  the  invaders  might 
have  been  ultimately  driven  out  of  the  country.  But 
Chai-los  Albert  saw  no  hope  now  of  retrieving  his  for- 
tunes. It  is  recorded  that  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  he  saw  that  the  day  was  lost,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  away  by  General  Durando ;  but  he 
stiU  lingered  under  the  walls  of  Novara,  in  the  midst  of 
a  shower  of  bullets,  sajang — "General,  this  is  my  last 
day;  let  me  die."  He  I'emained  till  about  nine  o'clock, 
when  he  announced  to  his  generals  and  principal  officers 
that,  fi'om  that  moment,  Yictor  Emanuel,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  was  their  king,  saying— "I  have  sacrificed 
myself  to  the  Italian  cause ;  for  it  I  have  exposed  my 
life,  my  children,  my  throne.  I  have  failed.  I  am 
.aware  that  I  am  the  sole  obstacle  to  a  peace  now  become 
necessary  to  the  State.  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
sign  it.  Since  I  in  vain  sought  death,  I  will  give 
myself  up  as  a  last  sacrifice  to  my  country.  I  lay 
down  the  crown,  and  abdicate  in  favour  of  my  son,  the 
Duke  of  Savoy."  Then,  dismissing  his  attendants,  ho 
sat  down  and  wi'ote  a  farewell  letter  to  his  wife. 
Shortly  after  midnight  he  appeared  alone  at  one  of  the 
Austrian  outposts,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  shot  as 
-a  spy.  Ho  told  the  sentinel  that  he  was  a  Sardinian 
■count,  bringing  proposals  for  an  armistice.  He  was 
conducted  to  Count  Thurn,  to  whom  he  announced  the 
fact  of  his  abdication.  After  a  long  conference  he  was 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  Austi-ian  lines,  and  escape 
to  France,  whence  he  retired  to  Portugal,  where  ho  died 
at  Oporto,  July  2Sth,  1849,  of  a  broken  heart. 

Meantime,  he  had  announced  his  abdication  in  a  letter 


to  tho  Duke  of  Savoy.  When  this  letter  was  read  to 
tho  agitated  Assemblj^  at  Turin,  M.  Tosti  rose  and  said, 
"  Shall  wo  sink  from  want  of  }-osolution  ?  Is  it  alwaj's 
to  be  tho  reproach  of  Italy,  that  she  wants  energy  iu 
her  o-wn  cause?  For  myself,  when  I  consider  the  little- 
ness with  which  I  am  surrounded,  I  see  only  one  great 
and  noble  figure  raise  itself  above  all  contemporaries — 
that  figure  is  Charles  Albert."  All  the  deputies  hero 
rose  exclaiming,  "  Honour  to  Charles  Albert !  long  live 
tho  Champion  of  Italy  !"  The  enthusiasm  was  intense, 
tho  emotion  uncontrollable,  and  all  eyes  wero  filled  with 
tears.  Pointing  to  the  King's  picture  on  the  wall,  the 
orator  continued — ■"  There  is  the  image  of  the  martyr  of 
Italy.  Your  acclamations  will  be  re-echoed  thi-ough 
tho  entire  peninsula.  History  will  do  him  justice;  and, 
at  last,  when  the  hour  of  Italy's  deliveranco  shall  havo 
struck,  it  will  avenge  his  memory,  it  will  crown  with 
immortality  the  King  who  has  so  valiantly  di-awn  tho 
sword  for  its  deliverance."  An  armistice  was  quickly  con- 
cluded with  Austria,  whose  hard  terms  were  mitigated  bj' 
the  earnest  mediation  of  France  and  England.  Even  so 
the}' were  exceedingly  humiliating  to  the  national  jirido. 
The  King  of  Sardinia  was  to  disband  ten  military  corps 
composed  of  Hungarians,  Poles,  and  Lombards.  Twenty 
thousand  Austrian  troops  were  to  occupy  the  territoiy 
between  the  Po,  the  Ticino,  and  the  Sesia,  and  to  foi-m 
one-half  of  the  garrison  of  Alessandi'ia,  consisting  of 
6,000  men,  a  mixed  military  committee  to  provide  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Austrian  troops.  The  Sar- 
dinians were  to  evacuate  the  duchies  of  Modena,  Pia- 
cenza,  and  Tuscany.  The  Piedmontese  in  Venice  were 
to  return  home,  and  the  Sardinian  fleet,  with  all 
the  steamers,  was  to  quit  the  Adriatic.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  stipulations,  Sardinia  was  to  in- 
demnify Austria  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  war.  The 
reading  of  these  terms  to  the  Assembly  at  Turin  threw 
it  into  a  state  of  the  most  violent  commotion.  The 
armistice  was  denounced  as  unconstitutional,  the 
Assembly  voted  itself  t/(.  permaaenoi,  agreed  to  send  a 
deputation  to  the  King,  and  resolved,  that  should  tho 
Ministry  permit  the  Austi'ian  forces  to  enter  the  city  of 
Alessandria,  previous  to  the  approval  of  the  annistice  hy 
Parliament,  or  recall  the  Sardinian  fleet  from  tho 
Adriatic,  it  would  be  guUty  of  high  treason.  The 
citizens  of  Genoa  were,  if  jjossible,  more  vehement  in 
denoimcing  the  armistice,  whose  conditions  they  con- 
sidered iniquitous  and  fatal  to  tho  national  interests  and 
honour.  They  therefore  determined  to  resist  by  fw-ce 
the  carrying  out  of  the  armistice.  Tho  gates  were 
closed,  the  tocsin  was  sounded,  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  formed,  and  the  Piedmontese  general  was 
roquii'ed  to  surrender  the  citadel ;  tho  objects  of  the 
insurgents  being  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  and  establish  a  republic.  .iVfter  some  fight- 
ing -with  the  people,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  5,000 
men,  sux-rendered,  and  marched  *out  of  the  city  on  the 
road  to  Turin.  The  King  of  Sardinia  was  not  likely  to 
acquiesce  iu  such  rebellious  proceedings.  General 
Delia  Marmora  was  directed  to  march  to  Genoa  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  34,000  men,  invested  with  full  civil 
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and  niilitaiy  autliorlty,  to  bring  the  cit}'  to  subjection, 
lie  announced,  in  a  proclamation,  that  tbo  city  should 
bo  closely  blockaded  tiE  it  sui-rendered.  On  the  3rd  of 
April,  therefore,  he  declared  it  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Next  day  he  commenced  the  attack.  A  ti-uce  ■was  de- 
manded, and  agreed  to,  that  the  citizens  might  con- 
sider the  terms  proposed.  It  was,  however,  violated 
more  than  once  by  the  foreign  leaders  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, who  set  free  and  armed  all  the  prisoners  in  the 
gaols.  It  is  stated — apparently  on  the  authoxity  of 
Lord  Hardwicke,  who  commanded  her  Majestj''s  ship 
Vengeance,  stationed  in  the  harbour  for  the  protec- 
tion of  British  subjects — that  the  object  was,  by  a  sud- 
den attack  on  the  King's  troops  and  the  Ci-s-ic  Guard, 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  naval  arsenal  and 
batteries,  liberate  the  galley-slaves,  and  commence  a 
general  piUage.  The  authorities  then  appealed  to 
Lord  Hardwicke  for  succour-;  whereupon,  the  "\'en- 
geance  was  anchored  under  the  Mole,  with  springs 
oa  her  cables,  and  in  such  a  jMsition  as  to  com- 
mand the  batteries  and  overawe  the  insurgents. 
Alison  thinks  that  by  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
British  commander,  "  the  conflict,  which  had  already 
begun  a  second  time,  both  inside  and  outside  the  town, 
between  the  King's  troops  and  tho  insurgents,  was 
quelled,  and  Genoa  saved  from  probably  the  greatest 
calamities  ever  endured  in  its  long  and  glorious  annals." 
General  Avezzana,  however,  who  commanded  in  the  city, 
wi-ote  a  strong  letter  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  reproaching 
him  with  assuming  this  attitud^i  of  hostLLitj-  against  the 
people  in  theu-  struggle  for  libcvtj-  contrary  to  the  wish 
of  the  English  nation.  He  concluded  his  letter  as  fol- 
lows : — "  I  hereby  inform  you  that  I  will  gi-ant  you  till 
six  o'clock  to  consider  your  course ;  and  if  your  lord-  1 
ship  is  not  then  in  a  peaceful  attitude,  the  batteiy  of  the 
people  will  be  turned  on  you,  and  I  will  sink  your  sliip 
at  her  anchor — a  circumstance  that  will  teach  your 
Government  that  when  they  give  the  command  of  theu- 
national  vessels  to  men  of  rank,  they  should  also  be 
men  of  sense."  To  this  Lord  Hardwicke  replied  as  fol- 
lows : — Sir, — ' '  This  is  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  youi- 
most  oxtraordinai-y  and  most  insolent  letter.  The  only 
answer  I  can  make  to  such  a  communication  is  to  let 
you  know  that  I  have  received  it,  and  carefully  con- 
sidered its  contents ;  and  for  your  satisfaction,  I  now 
enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  addressed  to  her 
Britannic  Majesty's  allies  in  tho  poi-t  of  Genoa." 

The  result  of  tho  siege  was  that  the  city  surren- 
dered imconditionally  on  tho  11th  of  April,  tlie  prin- 
cipal leaders  having  escaped  iu  an  American  steamer 
to  Marseilles.  Tho  Sardinian  Assembly,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  in  such  ill-humour,  and  so  refractory,  that 
Victor  Emanuel  got  rid  of  tho  difficulty  by  dissol\-ing 
tho  Parliament  in  November.  In  a  proclamation  ■which 
followed  this  act,  tho  King  said,  "  that  tho  dissolution 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputes  in  no  way  com])romises  flin 
liberties  of  tho  couutiy.  They  aro  placed  undor  tlie 
protection  of  the  venerated  momoiy  of  Charles  Albert, 
my  father;  they  arc  confided  to  the  honour  of  tho  House 
of  i-^avoy,  and  guaranteed  by  tho  sam-tity  of  my  oath. 


.  .  .  I  have  a  right  to  call  the  Chamber  to  severe 
acooimt  for  its  last  acts ;  and  I  confidently  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  Italy  and  of  Em-ope.  I  concluded  with 
Austria  an  honourable  and  not  ruinous  treaty.  The 
honoiu-  of  the  country,  the  sanctity  of  my  oaths,  com- 
manded me  to  execute  it  faithfully  without  any  mental 
reservation  or  subterfuge.  Mj-  ministers  having  de- 
manded its  ratification,  the  Chamber  imposed  a  con- 
dition which  rendered  the  ratification  unacceptable,  by 
destro3ring  the  mutual  independence  of  the  three  Powers, 
and  thus  violating  the  statute  of  the  kingdom.  I  have 
sworn  to  maintain  justice,  and  to  ensure  to  each  the 
free  exercise  of  his  right.  I  promised  to  save  tho  nation 
from  the  tyranny  of  parties,  whatever  might  be  the 
name,  the  condition,  and  the  rank,  of  the  men  who  com- 
pose them.  I  fulfil  those  promises  and  oaths  by  dis- 
solving a  Chamber  which  had  become  impracticable, 
and  b}-  immediately  convoking  another  Chamber.  But 
if  the  coimtry,  if  the  electors,  denj-  me  theii-  co-opera  • 
tion,  the  responsibility  of  future  events  shall  no  longer 
rest  on  me,  and  the  commotions  that  may  ensue  must 
not  be  ascribed  to  me,  but  to  themselves." 

It  remained  for  Austria  to  put  down  the  i-evolution  in 
Venice.  That  city  had  bravely  stood  a  siego  for  nearly 
twelve  months,  when,  after  wonderful  displays  of 
heroism,  its  defenders  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
unequal  contest.  This  glorious  defence  was  mainly 
o^wing  to  the  extraordinary  energy  and  activity  of 
Manin,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  After 
the  capitulation,  ho  escaped  with  General  Hesse  and 
other  leaders  of  tho  Keimblican  party.  Manin  settled 
in  Paris,  where  he  Kved  in  retirement,  supporting  him- 
self by  gi\'ing  lessons  in  Italian.  He  died  there  in 
1857.  The  people  of  Venice  still  honour  his  memory  by 
going  into  mourning  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death, 
though,  by  doing  so,  even  ladies  incur  the  penalties  of 
fine  and  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  the  Austrians. 

Diu-ing  the  months  of  April  and  May,  Plorence,  and 
all  the  other  towns  of  Tuscany  recovei-ed  from  the  revo- 
lutionary fever,  and  retui-ned  to  their  allegiance.  At 
Bologna,  the  Austrians  met  with  a  determined  x-esistance. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  ;5,000  men,  including  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  Swiss  guards,  ^-ho  had  abandoned  tho  scr- 
■vice  of  the  Pope.  They  defied  the  Austrians,  stating 
that  the  Madonna  was  all  for  resistance,  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  tunring  aside  tho  rockets  of  the 
enemj'.  But  the  heavy  artillery  did  its  deadly  work, 
notwithstanding;  and  after  a  short  bombardment  tho 
white  flag  was  hung  out,  tho  city  capitulated,  and  tho 
garrison  laid  down  their  arms,  but  wore  permitted  to 
march  out  unmolested.  Ancona  also  capitulated  on  tho 
10th,  and  Ferrara  was  occupied  ■n-ithout  resistance  by 
Count  Thm-n.  In  fact,  tho  coimter-rovolution  was  suc- 
cessful all  over  Central  Italy,  except  iu  tlio  I'lipal  States, 
which  now  became  the  centre  of  universal  interest.  Tlie 
loaders  of  the  revolutionary  party,  chased  from  tho 
other  cities  of  Italy,  wore  warmly  welcomed  at  Rome, 
and  gladly  entered  the  ranks  of  its  defenders. 

We  aro  now  about  to  record  tlie  most  momorablo 
stniggle  for  freedom  that  Homo  ever  witnessed  since  tho 
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ilay.s  of  Eioiizi — a  revolution  far  surpassing  tho  ono  in 
Avhioli  that  tribune  was  tho  leader,  on  account  of  tho 
wider  and  more  momentous  interests  it  inyolvod,  and 
the  foroisu  powers  that  were  tho  principal  actors  on  the 
stao'o.  Immediately  after  tho  flight  of  tho  Pope,  a 
Supremo  Jiuita  was  established  on  the  l!)th  of  December, 
1848,  consisting  of  Count  Carsini,  Count  Camata,  and 
Signer  Galetti.  Thoy  announced  that  they  assumed 
tlieir  functions  only  2"'c  tempore,  until  a  constituent 
assembly  of  tho  Eomau  States,  which  was  to  be  con- 
voked as  soon  as  possible,  should  dooiilo  upon  a  form  of 
■'overnmeut.     The   elections,  which   took  place  on  tho 


Italy,  relations  of  amity  required  b}'  tholi'  common 
nationality.  On  tho  9th  of  Febraary,  thei'eforc,  the 
llopublicnn  flag  was  hoisted  on  tho  tower  of  the  Capitol, 
and  saluted  by  101  guns  from  the  Castlo  of  St. 
Angolo. 

Against  ull  these  revolutionary  proceedings  the  I'ojx; 
protested  vehemently  and  repeatedly  in  his  retirement 
at  Gaeta.  On  Christmas  Day  lie  issued  a  manifesto, 
declaring  all  the  acts  of  tho  Junta  to  be  null,  void,  and 
illegal.  On  New  Year's  Day,  ho  issued  a  bull  of  ox- 
commiuiication  against  his  enemies  at  Rome,  denouncing 
their  conduct  as  "  monstrous  acts  of  hypocritical  felony, 
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25th  of  January,  1849,  were  by  universal  suffrage  and 
secret  voting.  The  Assembly  consisted  of  200  members, 
who  were  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  two  crowns  a  day, 
and  were  not  required  to  have  any  property  qualifica- 
tion. On  the  Sth  of  Februaiy,  tho  Assembly  decreed 
that  tho  Papacy  had  fallen  de  facto  and  de  jure  fi'om  the 
temporal  throne  of  the  Roman  States  ;  that  the  supreme 
Pontiff  should  enjoy  all  thi3  guai-antees  necessaiy  for 
tho  exercise  of  his  .spiritual  power ;  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  bo  a  pui-c  democracy,  and  assume  the 
glorious  name  of  tho  Eomau  Republic ;  and  that  the 
Roman  Republic  should  maintain,  with  the  rest  of 
184,— New  Semes. 


and  genuine  rebellion."  "Iloajjiug  iniquity  upon 
iniquitj-,  the  promoters  of  demagogical  anarchy,"  ho 
said,  "arc  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  temporal  autho- 
rity of  the  Roman  Pontiff  over  tho  domains  of  the  holy 
Chiu'ch,  believing,  and  seeking  at  tho  same  time  to  make 
it  believed,  that  his  sovereign  power  is  subject  to  con- 
troversy, and  depends  upon  the  caprice  of  factious, 
although  its  rights  are  so  irrefragably  founded  upon  the 
most  ancient  and  solid  basis,  and  although  acknow- 
ledged and  defended  by  all  nations.  We  -nill  spar.' 
our  dignity  the  hiuniliation  of  dwelling,"  he  continued, 
"upon  all  the  monstrosities  of  this'abominable  act.aiising 
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fi-om  tliG  absurdity  of  its  origin,  tlie  illegality  of  its 
foi-ms,  and  the  impiety  of  its  object." 

Lest,  however,  the  Eomans  should  ho  overwhelmed 
■with  terror  at  the  severity  of  his  denunciations,  Pius  LX. 
concluded  his  anathema  thus: — "But  though  we  feel 
ourselves  compelled,  by  oiu-  conscientious  duties,  to 
preserve  and  defend  the  sacred  deposit  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  spouse  of  Jesus  Chi'ist  confided  to  oua-  care,  and 
to  employ  the  sword  of  just  severity,  which  God  himself, 
our  Judge,  has  given  into  oru-  hands  to  he  thus  used,  we 
cannot,  however,  at  any  time  forget  that  we  hold  on 
eai-th  the  place  of  Him.  who,  in  the  exercise  of  His 
justice,  never  failed  to  use  mercy."  When  the  Eepublic 
was  proclaimed,  the  Pope  again  protested,  solemnly  de- 
claring its  nullity.  This  protest  was  addi'essed  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  States.  The 
Eomans,  however,  paid  no  hoed  to  his  remonstrances  or 
anathemas. 

The  populace  shouted  "  Vivas"  for  the  Eoman  Ee- 
pubKc;  and  its  new  government  promulgated  its  decrees 
as  if  the  Pope  and  his  power  had  ceased  to  exist.  The 
Assomblj'  voted  by  acclamation  that  the  laws  should  be 
made,  and  justice  administei-ed,  "in  the  name  of  God 
and  the  people ; "  that  the  flag  of  the  Eoman  Eepublic 
.should  be  tri-colourcd,  with  an  eagle  in  the  centi-e  ;  and 
that  aU  pubhc  functionaries,  civil  and  military,  should 
be  relieved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
defunct  Government. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Catholic  powers 
would  allow  the  barque  of  St.  Peter  to  go  down  in  the 
flood  of  revolution  without  an  effort  to  save  it.  Spain 
was  the  first  to  intciiioso  for  this  purpose.  Its  Govern- 
ment invited  Franco,  Austi-ia,  Bavaria,  Sardinia,  Tus- 
cany, and  Naples  to  send  plenipotentiiuies  to  consult  on 
the  best  means  of  reinstating  the  Pope.  Ausfa-ia  also 
protested  against  the  new  state  of  things,  complaining 
that  the  Austrian  flag,  and  the  arms  of  the  empii-e  on 
the  palace  of  its  ambassador  at  Eome,  had  been  insulted 
and  torn  down.  On  the  Sth  of  February,  a  body  of 
Aush-ian  troops,  under  General  Hajmau,  entered  Fer- 
rara,  to  avenge  the  death  of  three  Austrian  soldiers,  and 
.an  insult  oflfered  to  an  Austrian  consul.  Ho  required 
that  the  latter  should  bo  indemnified,  that  the  Papal 
colours  should  bo  again  displayed,  that  the  murderers  of 
the  soldiers  should  be  given  up,  and  that  the  city  should 
support  10,000  Austrian  troops.  On  receiving  this  news, 
the  Eoman  Assembly  resolved  that  "  the  whole  Eepublic 
was  accountable  for  the  losses  the  generous  Ferrara,  or 
any  other  portion  of  the  Eoman  territory,  may  suflbr 
from  the  invasion  of  Austrian  oppressors."  On  the  27th 
of  Fobraary,  Ma'/.zini,  tho  most  remarkable  man  who 
}ias  figured  in  connection  with  tho  history  of  modern 
revolutions,  appeared  upon  tho  Eoman  stage.  Born  at 
Genoa,  in  ISO!),  tho  son  of  a  professor  of  medicine,  ho 
was  educated  for  the  law  ;  but  ho  early  devoted  himself 
to  journalism,  and  laboured  with  indefatigable  zeal  to 
jiropagate  ideas  in  favour  of  Italian  unity  and  indo- 
jioudencc.  Imprisoned,  exiled,  chased  fiom  city  to  city 
and  country  to  country,  appearing  in  disguise  whore- 
ovor  conspiracy  against   tyrants    could    bo  organised, 


eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  police  with  marvellous 
success,  he  continued  to  labour  with  his  pen  at  tho 
work  of  republican  propagandism,  making  London, 
the  home  of  poUtical  refugees,  his  head-quarters.  At 
length  his  labours  were  crowned  with  success,  and  the 
numerous  ti-ains  laid  by  the  secret  societies  exploded  with 
tremendous  effect  in  the  revolutions  of  1848.  The  time 
had  now  come  when  he  could  venture  to  take  a  public 
part  in  carrying  on  the  work.  He  was  elected  deputy  to 
the  Constitutional  Assembly  for  the  city  of  Leghorn, 
which  received  him  with  enthusiasm.  His  arrival  in 
Eome  was  hailed  with  acclamation.  On  the  30th  of 
March,  1849,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  the  Assembly  intrusted  to  a  triumvirate, 
composed  of  Mazzini,  ArmeUini,  and  Saffi.  Mazzini, 
however,  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Government.  On 
the  14th  of  April,  in  view  of  the  efforts  which  the 
CathoUc  powers  were  making,  he  addressed  the  Assembly 
on  tho  state  of  affair's  at  Eome.  Treason  had  triumphed 
in  Piedmont,  and  also  in  Genoa ;  but  whatever  might 
happen  elsewhere,  theu-  duty  continued  the  same.  Two 
mdlions  of  free  men  were  siifficienlly  strong  to  resist  the 
reaction  and  foreign  enemies.  Sterbini,  a  leading 
member  of  the  body,  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  swear  to  bmy 
ourselves  under  the  i-uins  of  oui'  common  country,  sooner 
than  desert  the  Eepublic  we  have  proclaimed  1 "  The 
deputies  all  rose  and  swore  most  fervently,  that  sooner 
than  desert  it  they  woidd  die.  The  Assembly  then 
adopted  a  proclamation  prepared  by  Mazzini,  declaiing 
that  the  Eoman  Eepublic — the  asylum  and  bulwark  of 
Italian  liberty — ^would  neither  yield  nor  enter  into  any 
comproroiso.  ' '  The  representatives  and  triumvii's  pledge 
their  oath  to  that  effect,  in  the  name  of  God  and  the 
people.  The  country  shall  be  saved  I  "  The  time  was 
approaching  when  their  courage  and  constancy  were  to 
be  put  to  the  test. 

Thi'oughout  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  Papacy,  Franco 
and  Austria  had  contended,  with  varying  and  alternating 
success,  to  control  the  Pope,  and  render  his  spii-itual 
power  avadablo  for  their  political  purposes.  The 
crosier,  indeed,  was  an  immense  weight  to  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  on  either  side.  Tho  spirit  of  the  French 
nation  makes  itself  felt  in  the  Government,  no  matter 
what  be  its  form ;  and  whoever  might  be  her  rulers, 
they  could  not  long  retain  their  popularity  or  theu" 
position,  if  they  allowed  Austria  or  any  other  power  to 
gain  an  advantage  over  their  own  ■"  grand  nation." 
Austria,  roused  by  Spain,  and  impelled  by  her  own 
interest  and  ambition,  was  taking  decided  steps  for  the 
restoration  of  Pius  IX.,  and  for  tho  re-estabhshmont  of 
the  old  ri'f/imc  in  tlie  Papal  States.  Tliis  event  follow- 
ing her  victories  over  Piedmont  and  her  own  revolted 
provinces,  would  give  her  a  decidedly  preponderating 
influence  in  Italy,  from  which  tho  influence  of  France, 
whom  Napoleon  ,tho  Groat  had  made  mistress  of  tho 
Peninsula,  would  bo  excluded.  This  was  a  state  of 
things  not  to  bo  endured  by  tho  French  Eepublic,  and 
its  Govcrnmont  determined  to  interpose  and  overreach 
Austria,  for  (he  pm-poso  of  re-establishing  French  ascon- 
dmcy  at  Eome,  even  though  bafol  upon  tho  niins  of  a 
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sister  EepubKc.  The  Fronch  republicans,  it  is  -woll 
known,  cared  very  little  for  the  Pope,  but  they  were 
ready  to  muko  use  of  him  to  gratify  their  own  national 
ambition.  Their  attack  on  the  Roman  Republic  would 
therefore  bo  fittingly  described  by  the  language  which 
Pius  IX.  applied  to  that  Republic  itself,  as  "hj-po- 
critical  felony." 

It  was  agreed  between  the  Catholic  powers  that  the 
Papal  territoiy  should  bo  invaded  at  the  same  time  by 
Neapolitan,  Austrian,  and  French  troops.     France  was 
determined  to  have  the  chief  part,  and,  if  possible,  all  the 
glory  of  the  ontorpriso.  Odillon  BaiTot,  President  of  the 
Council,  explained  the  olijects  of  the  French  expedition, 
on  the  16th  of  April.      Ho  was  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment that  issued  in  the  dothronemont  of  Liniis  Philippe, 
and  tlie  establishment  of  a  French  Republic.  The  Roman 
Republic  was  an  exact  pattern  of  tho  Fronch,  and  yet 
the  Government  of  the  French  Ecpublic  resolved  to  put 
it  down.  The  pretences  for  this  intervention  were  shame- 
fully hypocritical.     It  would  have  bo(;n  consistent  and 
noble  in  Franco  to  have  intervonod  for  the  protection  of 
the  emancipated  Romans    against  the   attacks    of  the 
Austrians  and  Neapolitans ;  but  to  pretend  to  help  the 
Eomans  by  laying  siege  to  their  city,  battering  down 
their  walls  and  palaces,  and    restoring  their  despotic 
sovereign,  evinced  a  degree  of  audacity  equalled  only  by 
tho  unprincipled  character  of  the   proceeding.     Rarrot 
alleged  that  the  protection   of  their   countrj-men,    the 
uecessitj'  of  maintaining  their  legitimate  influence  in 
Italy,  "  and  the  desire  of  contributing  to  obtain  for  the 
Roman    population    a   good   Government    founded    on 
liberal  institutions,"  imposed  upon  tho  Gorernmont  the 
duty  of  intoiTOntion.      This,  ho  said,  should  bo  accom- 
jianiod  by  efficacious  guarantees  for  tho  cause  of  real 
liberty.     Tho  minister  demanded  oxtraordinaiy  credit  i 
for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.     It  was  promptly 
voted  ■without  anj-  opposition,  save  some  murmius  from 
tho  Left.   An  expedition  was  immediately  organised,  and 
an  army,  G,0()0  strong,   was   embarked   at  Marseilles, 
with  astounding  celerity,  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1849,  } 
under  the  command  of  General  Oudinot.     In  an  order 
of  the  day  he  told  his   troops  that  the   Government, 
resolved  to  maintain  in  all  parts  the  ancient  and  legiti- 
mate influence  of  France,   was  unwilling  to  leave  the  ; 
destinies  of  the  people  of  Italy  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  i 
power,  or  of  a  party  forming  only  a  minority.     It  con-  i 
tided  to  them  the  flag  of  France,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  planted  on  the  Roman  territory  as  a  marked  testi- 
mony of  their  si/mjxithi/.     The  Eomans,  however,  failed  ; 
to  appreciate  this  mark  of  sympathy.     As  soon  as  the  I 
news  of  the  expedition  reached  Rome,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  declared  itself  permanent,  and  decreed  that 
any  deputy  who  abandoned  his  post  should  be  regarded 
as  a  traitor   to  his   coimtiy.      On  the  arrival   of  the 
expedition  at  Civita  Vecchia,  on  the  2.jth  of  April,  the 
triumvirs  sent  a  protest  to  the  general  in  these  words: 
— "The  Roman  Assembly  protests,  in  the  name  of  God 
and  the  people,  against  this  unexpected  invasion,  declares 
its  firm  purpose  of  resisting,  and  holds  France  responsible 
for  tho  consequences."     To  the  Roman  people  they  said, 


.'A  foreign  inteiTention  threatens  the  territory  of  the 
Republic:  whatever  its  intention,  the  salvation  of  tho 
princi])lo  which  has  boon  freely  accepted  by  the  people, 
the  law  of  nations,  tho  honour  of  the  Roman  name, 
command  tho  Republic  to  resist,  and  the  Republic  will 
resist.  The  people  must  prove  to  France  and  to  the 
world  that  it  is  a  people  not  of  children  but  of  men,  and 
men  who  have  dictated  laws  and  given  civilisation  to 
Europe.  No  one  shall  say  that  tho  Romans  desired 
freedom,  and  knew  not  how  to  obtain  it." 

Notwithstanding  these   protests   and  remonstrances, 
the  French  commenced  their  march  on  tho  27th  of  April, 
apparently  expecting  to   bo  joyfully   received  by  tho 
population.     Wicn  they  landed  at  Civita  Vecchia,  they 
were  mot  by  the  people  with  cries  of  "  Vivas"  for  Italy 
and  the  Republic,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  the 
troops.     Oudinot  issued  a  deceptive  proclamation.     Ho 
received  a  deputation  from  tho  Assembly  with  professions 
of  friendship,  begging  that  tho  French  might  bo  received 
at  Rome  as  brothers.     But  the  Romans  had  no  con- 
fidence in  their  professed  protectors.     On  tho  contrarj', 
they  set  about  making  all  possible  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.     Loopholes  wei-e  made  in  the  walls, 
rampai-ts  w-ere  raised  in  various  places,  barricades  were 
erected  in  the  streets.     In  each  district  a  captain  of  the 
people  was   appointed  to  organise  the  fighting  citizens. 
Tho  women  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  bandages 
for  the   wounded.     Tho   greatest   enthusiasm   and   the 
most  perfect  union   prevailed   among  tho   population. 
There  were  withiu  the  walls  altogether  about    10,000 
[  soldiers,  with  about  .300  cavalry.     Garibaldi  occupied  a 
position  outside  with  about  3,000  men.     At  the  same 
time,  tho  5th  Article  of  the  French  Constitution,  printed 
in  large  letters,  was  placarded   in    every  direction : — 
;  "France  respects  foreign  nationalitj',  as  she  wishes  her 
■  own  to  be  respected.     She  undei-takes  no  war  with  a 
view  to  conquest,  and  never  employs  force  against  tho 
liberty  of  any  people."     While   matters  wore   in   this 
state  at  Rome,  tho  French  advanced,  and  were  under  the 
walls  on  the  2ilth  of  April.     They  weie  without  a  map  of 
the  city  or  a  scaling  ladder,  which  showed  that  they  ex- 
pected to  be  freely  admitted  through  tho  gates,  if  not 
received  with  acclamation.     In  consequence  of  the  hints 
he  had  got,  however,   Oudinot  sent  forward  a  recon- 
noitring   partj-,    which    was    saluted   with   a    fire    of 
artillery,  certainly  not   meant   as   a  feu  de  joie.      The 
French    general   then    ordered    an    attack    ui)on    two 
gates,   the  Portese   and   San   Pancrazio,    both   on   the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber.     The  Romans  repelled  them 
at  both  points  with  a  discharge  of  grape  shot,  and  they 
were    comiielled   to   retire   with   heavy   loss  :    General 
Garibaldi,  with  his  Lombard  legion,  having  surrounded 
a  retreating   column,    and  made   200   prisoners.      Tho 
total  number  of  prisoners  made  bj-  tho  Romans  was 
eleven  officers  and  560  men.      The  number  of  French 
killed  was  four  officers  and  180  men  ;  wounded,  eleven 
officers  and  400  men ;    while  the  total  loss  of  the  Eo- 
mans was  only  320  men.      After  this   morfi^-ing   re- 
pulse, Oudinot  retired  to  Palo,  near  Civita  Vecchia,  to 
await  reinforcements,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  vindi- 
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catc  tho  honour  of  the  French  arms,  which  could  now 
be  done  only  by  the  capture  of  Rome  ;  and  the  French 
Government  ■were  probably  not  sorry  to  have  this  pre- 
text for  theii-  unwarrantable  course  of  aggression.  In 
the  moantime  reinforcements  were  rapidly  sent  from 
Toulon.  While  these  preparations  were  being  made, 
the  French  Government  sent  a  diplomatic  agent,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  effect  an  adjustment  at  Rome. 
Very  sti-ong  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  broke  forth  in 
the  Assembly  at  Paris.  It  ■was  said  that  the  troops  had 
gone  to  protect  Italy  from  Austrian  fuiy,  not  to  bom- 
bard Rome,  and  that  it  -was  understood  they  ■were  to 
remain  at  Ci'vita  Vecchia  to  ■watch  events  and  prevent 
the  violence  of  counter-revolution.  The  French  envoy, 
however,  ■was  instructed  to  exiilaLa  matters  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  triiun^virs ;  and  ■while  negotiations  were 
pending,  an  armistice  ■was  agreed  upon.  During  this 
23eriod  a  Neapolitan  army,  16,000  strong,  commanded 
by  the  king  in  person,  had  entered  the  States  of  the 
Church.  Garibaldi,  disregarding  the  orders  of  Roselli, 
■went  forth  to  meet  tho  invaders,  fell  upon  them  ■with 
the  suddenness  of  a  thunderbolt,  won  a  sjjlendid  ■victory 
over  them,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat. 

The  trium^virs,  in  their  reply  to  Lesseps,  the  French 
envoy,  tore  a^way  every  shred  of  the  mask  ■woi-n  by  the 
French  Government.  They  had  professed  to  come  as 
fi'iends  to  enable  the  Romans  to  act  freely  in  the  choice 
of  a  form  of  government,  and  to  keep  off  the  Austrians ; 
but  their  presence  was  neither  solicited  nor  desired. 
They  said  they  ■wished  for  time  to  appeal  to  France  ■well 
informed,  fi-om  France  badly  informed,  in  order  that  the 
Republic  might  be  saved  ti-om  the  staiu  and  remorse 
■which  it  must  suffer  if  carried  along  by  bad  foreign 
advice.  It  became,  almost  at  tho  moment  of  its  o^wn 
creation,  the  accomplice  of  a  crime  for  which  no 
parallel  could  be  found  but  the  partition  of  Poland  in 
1772.  Since  the  French  invasion,  tho  Roman  territory 
had  been  violated  by  the  King  of  Naples,  4,000 
Spaniai'ds  had  been  embarked  to  invade  the  coast,  and 
the  Austrians,  after  overcoming  the  heroic  resistance  of 
Bologna,  ■were  marching  on  j\jicona.  The  Romans  had 
beaten  the  Neapolitans,  and  ■would  beat  the  Austrians 
also,  if  not  hindered  by  tho  French.  If  France  ■was 
fi-iendly,  -why  not  recognise  the  Republic,  and  fight  in  its 
defence  against  tho  Austrians  'i  If  she  were  hostile,  she 
■would  war  against  tho  public  liberty  and  national  life  of 
a  friendly  people,  fighting  on  tho  side  of  tho  Austrians. 
What  tho  Romans  implored  the  French  to  do  thou,  was 
to  remain  neutral  at  Ci^vita  Vecchia. 

All  negotiations  having  failed,  tho  French  general 
commenced  a  regular  siege.  Ho  first  advanced  to  tho 
Ponte  MoUe,  which  was  occupied  ■without  resistance  on 
the  2nd  of  June.  Troops  wero  thou  moved  to  the  Monte 
Mario,  from  which  regular  approaches  wero  commenced. 
The  Villa  Pamfili  Doria,  tho  scene  of  a  terrible  conflict, 
was  taken  and  ro-takon  several  times,  and  at  length  de- 
stroyed by  fii-e.  On  tho  12th  of  Jimo,  when  everything 
was  ready  for  an  assault,  Oudinot  addressed  the  Presi- 
dent of  tho  Roman  Assembly,  inclosing  a  proclamation 
which  ho  rcf|iiircd  him  to  publish :—"  Inhabitants   of 


Rome  I — ^We  come,  not  to  bring  you  war ;  we  come  to 
consoUdate  order  and  liberfy  among  you.     Tho  inten- 
tions of   our  Government    have  been  misunderstood. 
The  siege  works  have  brought  us  before  your  ramparts. 
Until  the  present  moment,  wo  have  rephed  but  at  rare 
intei-vals  to  the  fu-e  of  your  batteries.    We  are  ai-ming 
at  the  last  moment.     When  the  necessities  of  war  pro- 
duce di-eadful  calamities,  spare  them  to  a  city  filled  ■with 
so  many  glorious  monuments.     If  you  persist  in  re- 
pelling us,  to   you    alone   ■will   belong    the  responsi- 
bihty   of   u-reparable   disasters."     The  answer  of   the 
Assembly  was  a  sharp  retort.     "  General,  we  never  be- 
tray our  engagements.    In  the  execution  of  the  orders  of 
the  Assembl}',  and  of  the  Roman  people,  we  have  under- 
taken the  engagement  of  defending  the  standard  of  the 
Repubhc,  the  honour-  of  the  country,  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  capital  of  the   Christian  world.     We  ■will  do  it." 
The  fii-ing  had  commenced  the  day  before.     In  the  night 
tho  Romans  repaii-ed  the  breaches  that  had  been  efiected 
by  the  cannon  of  the  enemy.     They  kejit  up  a  continual 
fire  of  musketry,  which  could  not  be  stopped  by  several 
discharges  of  grape.     General  Oudinot,  in  his  despatch 
to  his  Government,  bore  testimony  to  the  ability  and 
resolution  ■with  which  the  city  was  defended.      "Tho 
enemy,"  he  wrote,    "took  advantage  of  the  slightest 
shelter  to  fire  through  the  embrasui-es,  with  jiersever- 
ance  and  resolution.      There  wero   77   shots  of  241bs. 
weight,  and  70  of  IGlbs.,  fired  from  the  battery.     The 
mortar  battery  fired,   on   an  average,  four  bombs  per 
hour ;  during  the  lught,  in  the  bastions,  six  and  seven  ; 
but  this  fire  was  not  sufficient  to  jtrevent  the  works 
fi'om  being  repaired.      The   numerous   other  batteries 
worked  on  the  same  scale.      The  bombardment   con- 
tinued till  the  21st  of  June.     The  assault  was  led  on 
from  the  hill  called  in  classical  days  the  Janiculum,  a 
lai'ge  space  of  ground  covered  ■ndth  ■vineyards  and  gardens. 
Proceeding  in  this  dii-eotion,  the  French  had  made  their 
way  to  an  imijortant  position  commanding  the  San  Pan- 
crazio  gate.  The  way  in  which  this  was  accomplished  was 
described  by  the  Triumvii'ato  in  a  proclamation  which 
they  issued  next  day. — "After  a  vigorous  cannonade 
of  thu'ty  hours,  silence  was  restored.    No  one  imagined 
that  France  would,  Hko  a  thief  in  the  night,  steal  into 
oiu-  citj';    but  it  did  so,  and  succeeded  to   a   certain 
point.      From  tho    Porta    Portese  to    tho   Porta   San 
Pancrazio,  the  soldiers  stole  uji  iu  twos  and  throes,  all 
protected  by  the  darkness   and  silence  of  night,   and 
entering  by  holes  made  in  the  walls,  got  possession  of  a 
bastion  badly  guai'ded  by  our  ti'oops.     The  fii-st  break 
of  day  sho^wed  them  to  us  endeavouring  to  fortify  them- 
selves where  they  were,  and  to  turn  oiu'  own  defences 
against  us.     At  tho  lii'st  alarm,  iu  rushed  tho  people. 
Without  consideration  for  tho  number  of  tho   enemy, 
without  any  regard  for  themselves,  they  rushed  to  the 
point  of  danger.     Tho  bell  of  tho  Capitol  toUod  loud  and 
heavily.    Tho  city  rose  up  in  one  mass,  and  every  one  flew 
to  his  appouitcd  post.     Romans  I  in  the  darkness  of  tho 
night,  by  means  of  truasoit,  the  cnomy  has  sot  foot  on 
tho  breach.      Aiiso,   Rome!   arise,  yo  people,  in  yoiu" 
might  I     Destroy  him ;  fill  tho  breach  with  his  carcass. 
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Blast  the  enemy,  accursed  of  God,  who  dares  to  touch 
the  sacred  walls  of  Eomo.  While  Oudinot  resorts  to 
this  infamous  act,  France  rises  up  and  recalls  its  troops 
from  this  •woi'k  of  invasion.  One  more  effort,  Eomans, 
and  the  country  is  secured  for  ever.  Eomo,  by  its  con- 
stancy, regenerates  all  Eiu-opo.  In  the  name  of  yoiu- 
fathers,  in  the  name  of  your  futui'o  hopes,  arise  and 
give  battle.  Arise,  and  conqiier  !  One  i^rayer  to  the 
God  of  the  strong;  one  thought  to  your  faithful 
brethren  ;  one  hand  to  your  gun.  Every  man  becomes 
a  hero.     This  day  decides  the  fate  of  the  Eepublic." 

This  document  was  signed  by  the  Triumvirs.  The 
citizens  responded  to  the  appeal,  and  did  all  that  was 
possible.  At  length,  after  a  protracted  and  terrible 
cannonade,  a  practicable  breach  was  made,  and  two 
columns  of  attack  rushed  forward  at  the  same  moment. 
The  Eomans  fought  with  siich  desperation  that  400  of 
them  were  bayoneted  on  the  spot,  and  230  prisoners  were 
taken.  Then  the  enemy  were  able  to  turn  the  Eoman 
batteries  against  themselves.  Next  day  the  city  would 
have  been  stormed,  and  di'eadftil  slaughter  would  have 
been  the  consequence.  A  counoO.  of  war  was  held. 
Garibaldi  was  sent  for.  Ho  entered,  covered  with  blood 
and  perspiration,-  declaring  that  defence  was  no  longer 
possible.  They  coirld  at  best  hold  out  but  a  few  days, 
and  it  was  vain  to  defend  the  streets  when  the  French 
were  masters  of  the  heights.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  surrender.  Mazzini  concurred  in  the  neces- 
sity, but  he  would  not  sign  the  capitulation.  General 
Eoselli,  however,  sent  a  despatch  to  Oudinot,  en- 
closing the  following  decree,  which  had  been  jiublished 
in  the  city: — -"The  Assembly  ceases  a  defence  which 
has  become  impossible,  and  remains  at  its  post.  It 
charges  the  Txiumvirate  with  the  execution  of  the 
present  decree."  This  was  quickly  followed  by  a  request 
to  the  French  general  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities. 
The  troops  ceased  iii-ing.  The  Triumvirs  resigned.  At 
midnight,  before  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  they  left  the  city  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Government,  and  Garibaldi  at  the  head  of  5,000  men, 
chiefly  the  Lombard  legion.  At  noon  that  day,  Oudinot 
entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  heard 
mass  in  the  Chui'oh  of  St.  Louis,  the  patron  saint  of 
France.  The  French  coloiu-s  wore  hoisted  on  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  where  they  remained  a  week,  and  were  then 
replaced  by  those  of  the  Pope.  The  keys  of  the  citj-  were 
sent  to  His  Holiness  at  Gaeta,  the  National  Assembly  was 
dissolved,  and  everything  republican  was  swept  away  as 
cleanly  as  if  the  Austrians,  and  not  the  French,  had  been 
the  conquei'ors.  Oudinot  issued  a  proclamation  in  which 
he  denounced  the  late  Government  for  its  "  impious 
appeal  to  arms  against  a  nation  friendly  to  the  Ecman 
population." 

The  Pope  rewarded  the  Government  that  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  French  monarchy,  by  assuring 
them  that  their  army  had  overcome  the  enemies  of 
human  society.  The  French  at  Eome,  who  had  esta- 
•  blished  martial  law,  saw  restored  under  theu-  eyes  aU 
the  worst  abuses  of  the  old  system.  Throe  cardinals, 
caUed  "  Tlio  Eed  Triumvirs,"  were  sent  by  the  Pope  to 


conduct  the  civil  affairs  of  his  states,  which  ho  would 

not  venture  yet  to  enter  himself.  The  new  Government 
robbed  the  isooplo  to  tho  amount  of  thii-ty-fivo  per  cent, 
of  all  the  money  they  possessed  which  happened  to  boar 
the  stamp  of  the  Eepublic.  Shortly  after  the  Pope  issued 
a  decree,  mntu  proprio,  containing  a  programme  of 
"  lil)oral  institutions,"  so  far  as  they  were  compatible 
with  an  absolute  authority,  enjoyed  in  virtue  of  Di^dno 
right.  Tho  people  were  up  for  a  brief  period  ;  they  were 
now  down,  and  would  bo  kept  down,  if  possible.  They  had 
presumed  to  think  that  they  were  the  source  of  political 
power ;  that  thoy  could  give  their  representatives  tho 
right  of  making  laws  and  dethroning  kings  ;  but  thoy 
must  now  learn  that  their  busiaess  is  to  obey,  and 
submit  to  anything  which  their  superiors  might  think 
proper,  of  their  own  will  and  pleasure,  to  ordain.  This  is 
tho  lesson  which  the  French  Eepublic  assisted  the  Popo 
to  teach  the  Eoman  people.  It  would  have  been  much 
bettor  for  their  credit  if  they  had  left  that  task  to 
Austria.  Tho  subject  was  referred  to  in  the  French 
Chamber,  in  August,  when  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
statesmen  that  ever  France  produced,  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville,  then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  made  the  best 
excuse  he  could  for  the  false  position  France  had  taken 
in  Italj',  remarking  that  the  object  was  "  to  maintain  for 
France  her  just  influence,  to  restore  the  Pope  to  his 
former  place,  to  prevent  the  effects  of  a  violent  reaction, 
and  to  ensure  the  just  reforms  requisite  for  the  Eoman 
people."  The  first  object  had  certainly  been  attained. 
"  The  French  armj^,"  he  said,  "  are  now  masters  of 
Eome,  and  beyond  any  doubt  occupy  a ,  most  lofty 
position  in  the  eyes  of  tho  world."  So  the  French  fondly 
imagined.  M.  de  Tocquevillo  proceeded  to  revile  the 
Eoman  Government  which  France  had  just  destroyed, 
and  pretended  to  believe  that  the  "  French  Government, 
in  rescuing  the  people  of  Eome  from  the  bondage  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected,  had  done  a  good  work  for 
humanity."  The  bondage  to  which  he  referred  was  that 
imposed  by  the  Constituent  Assemblyj  which  had  been 
fr-eely  chosen  by  universal  sufEi-age,  and  for  which  every 
Eoman  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  ho  said  he  had  ' '  the  greatest  possible  admiration  for 
that  most  excellent  institution  of  moralitj',  the  Catholic 
Church,"  whose  abuses,  however,  he  was  not  willing  to 
restore.  A  committee  had  been  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  granting  the  demand  for  credits 
made  by  the  Government  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Eoman  expedition  ;  and  in  that  report,  another  great 
statesman,  M.  Thiers,  defended  the  same  policy,  with 
more  rhetorical  ingentdty  than  political  consistency.  The 
following  passage  is  worth  transcribing,  as  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  still  unsettled  Eoman  question: — 
"  Amid  the  wi'eck  was  there  nothing  to  save  or  recover  r 
Could  not  the  balance  of  power  in  Italy  be  still  sus- 
tained ?  Austria  was  about  to  pursue  the  consequences 
of  her  victory  at  Novara,  and  march  upon  Modena, 
Bologna,  and  Eome  :  the  Catholic  sovereigns  had  assem- 
bled at  Gaeta,  in  order  to  re-establish  an  authority  which 
is  neoessaiy  to  the  Christian  world ;  for  there  is  nothing 
but  sovei'eigntv  itself  which  can  make  the  Pontificate 
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independent:  and  -witliout  that  independence,  Catiolic 
nnity,  -wliicli  demands  a  certain  religious  submission  on 
the  i^art  of  Gluistian  nations,  would  prove  unacceptable, 
and  would  be  dissolved;  Catholicism  would  perish  in  the 
midst  of  its  diflerent  sects;  and  the  moral  world,  aheady 
so  stronglj-  shaken,  would  inevitably  be  destroyed. 
Could  France  consent  to  Austria's  pushing  her  invasion 
into  Eome  itself,  and  obtaining  dominion,  both  morally 
and  materially,  over  the  whole  of  Italy  ?  If  not,  war,  or 
the  occupation  of  Eome,  were  the  only  alternatives." 

Loms  Napoleon,  then  President  of  the  Republic,  com- 
])Iainod  of  the  reactionary  spirit  in  which  this  report  was 
framed,  and  was  supported  in  his  view  by  Odillon 
Barrot  and  Dufaiu-e.  This  led  to  the  resignation  of 
Thiers,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Barrot  Ministry.  The  President  seemed  very 
ghid  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  an  addi'oss  to  the  Assembly  he 
complained  of  the  contrariety  of  opinion,  leading  to  the 
neutralisation  of  forces  that  prevailed  in  the  late  Cabinet, 
and  causing  vacillation  in  the  national  polioj'.  He  said, 
"  A  whole  system  triumphed  on  the  10th  of  December; 
for  the  name  of  Napoleon  is  a  complete  programme  in 
itself.  It  means  at  home,  order,  authoritj',  religion,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people ;  abroad,  national  dignitj'.  It 
is  this  polic}',  inaugiu-ated  bj'  my  election,  that  I  wish 
to  make  triumph,  with  the  support  of  the  Assembly  and 
that  of  the  people."  The  views  of  the  President  ^^ith 
regard  to  the  Eoman  question  were  expressed  in  a  non- 
official  letter  to  M.  Edgar  Ncy,  which  furnished  the 
key-note  to  the  .several  subsequent  performances  of  his  on 
the  Eoman  question.  An  interrogatory  was  addi'essed 
to  the  French  Government  by  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
at  that  time,  which  might  be  repeated  now,  after  fourteen 
years'  occupation,  and  receive  just  the  same  answer : — 
"  How  much  longer  must  the  expedition  remain  at 
Eome?"  The  report  answered  the  question  in  these 
words :  "It  is  impossible  to  state  the  moment  when  the 
Pope  will  be  able  to  dispense  mth  our  army  in  a  country 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  such  recent  commotions." 

A  few  words  on  the  fate  of  Garibaldi  and  his  legion 
will  complete  this  memoi'able  chapter  of  Italian  liistory. 
The  G(!ncral  departed  from  Eome  on  the  night  of  the 
1  st  of  July,  taking  the  road  to  Naples ;  but  that  way 
was  stopped  by  Marshal  Nunzianti,  with  a  foi'co  too 
large  to  bo  encountered,  while  he  was  threatened  with 
another  which  was  moving  against  him  through  the 
Abruzzi.  He  then  took  a  cross  road  through  the  country 
towards  Temi.  A  fortnight  was  thus  spent  in  traversing 
the  countiy,  and  as  they  were  destitute  of  provisions  and 
money,  they  were  obliged  to  help  themselves  as  well  as 
they  could;  and  the  feeding  of  so  large  a  body  of  men 
was  no  light  matter.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine 
that  their  approach  was  a  terror  to  the  country  people 
wherever  tliej'  went.  It  is  stated  that  they  lied  before 
them,  and  concealed  their  effects.  Several  Austrian 
columns  were  now  in  hot  piu-snit  of  the  republican 
General,  and  as  the  escape  of  his  little  army  seemed  im- 
])ossiblc,  and  its  privations  wore  terrible,  it  was  rapidly 
thinned  by  desertions,  hhitering  Tuscany,  and  keeping  to 
the  mountains  of  the  east  coast,  llwy  arrived  at  St.  I^eo, 


near  San  Marino,  where  they  encountered  the  brigade  of 

the  Archduke  Ernest,  and  000  out  of  the  remaining  1,000 
surrendered  on  the  31st  of  July.  Gaiibaldi,with  a  hundred 
faithful  adherents,  escaped,  and  put  to  sea  in  some  fishing- 
boats,  most  of  which  were  captured  by  Austrian  cruisers. 
Garibaldi  alone  escaping.  Most  of  the  legion  retiu-ned 
to  their  homes;  some,  forming  themselves  into  small 
bauds,  under  desperate  leaders,  took  to  the  mountains, 
and  supported  themselves  by  brigandage  on  the  Papal 
and  Neapolitan  frontiers.  Garibaldi  was  hunted  fi-om 
place  to  place,  accompanied  by  his  faithful  -n-ife,  who  at 
last  sank  from  sheer  exhaustion,  arising  from  fatigue 
and  want  of  food.  There  are  few  more  touching  pictures 
in  history  than  that  of  Garibaldi  iligging  a  grave  for  his 
heroic  wife,  and  burying  her  with  his  own  hands  in  a 
wood,  rmder  a  large  tree.  Ultimately  the  Italian 
General  settled  on  Statten  Island;  he  went  from  there  to 
Valparaiso,  and  returned  again  to  the  United  States, 
where  the  command  of  a  division  of  the  army  was  oflered 
to  him,  and  declined. 

The  affaiis  of  Italy  were  the  subject  of  warm  debates  in 
oui-  Parhament  in  the  session  of  1S49.  Lord  Palmerstou 
was  assailed  by  the  Conservatives  for  having  given  any 
countenance  to  the  Sicilian  insurrection,  and  for  having 
sent  Lord  Minto  to  Italy  on  a  mission  of  conciUatioii, 
which  they  considered  an  unwarrantable  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  foi-eign  countries.  His  assailants,  he  said, 
belonged  to  a  school  which  maintained  "  the  right  divine 
to  govern  -mong,"  and  they  therefore  .stigmatised  the 
Sicilians  as  rebels.  But  the  Sicilians  had  had  a  constitu- 
tion for  centuries,  and  their  ancient  and  indisiiutable 
rights  were  confirmed  in  1812.  As  to  Lord  !Minto,  ho 
interfered  at  the  instance  of  the  King  of  Naples  himself. 
The  treaty  of  Vienna  recognised  the  title  of  the  King  as 
hang  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  "but  the  recognition  of  a  title, 
was  one  thing,  the  overturning  of  a  constitution  another." 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Foreign 
Secretary  in  the  late  Government,  strongly  censured  our 
foreign  policy  with  regard  to  Northern  Italy.  He  spoke 
with  delight  of  the  brilliant  victories  and  rare  generosity 
of  Eadetzky,  and  warmly  eulogised  the  admiuisti-ation 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy.  Lord  Brougham 
spoke  strongly  on  the  same  side  with  Loid  Aberdeen, 
indignantly  condemning  the  Italian  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. On  the  2()tlLof  July  he  moved  a  set  of  resolutions 
on  tho  subject,  in  which  he  also  praised  Austria,  as  being 
just  and  moderate,  while  Sardinia  was  aggressive  and 
faithless.  He  spoke  of  "  the  terrible  tyranny  established 
by  tho.so  firebrands  of  revolution,  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi." 
Ho  con.sidered  that  an  etcnnal  debt  of  gratitude  was  duo 
to  Gcuoral  Ouilinot,  for  conducting  tho  siege  in  .such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  any  waste  of  blood,  and  to  preserve 
the  treasures  of  art,  of  which  that  city  was  the  repository. 
With  reference  to  Southern  Italy,  he  protested  against  tho 
conduct,  not  only  of  our  regular  diplomatic  body,  but  of 
"that  mongrel  .sort  of  monster— luilf  naiitical,  half 
political— diplomatic  vico-,admirals,  speculative  .ship 
ciiptains,  observers  of  robolLions,  and  sympatliiser.s . 
therewith;"  tho  officers  alluded  to  being  Lord  Napier, 
Sir  ^YilliaTn  Parker,  and  Captain  Codringtou.    The  I'larl 
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of  Carlisle,  in  reply  to  Lord  Brougham,  abl}'  defended 
the  conduct  of  our  diplomatists  and  officers  throughout 
the  Sicihan  coiatest,  and  repelled  the  sarcasms  with  which 
they  were  assailed.  He  vindicated  the  foreign  policy  of 
Lord  PalroefTSton,  and  called  upon  the  House  to  reject 
"the  illogical  and  unmeaning"  resolutions  of  Lord 
Brougham.  Lord  Minto,  also,  at  great  length  defended 
the  coru'so  lie  had  taken.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowno, 
while  willing  to  rest  the  defence  of  the  Government  upon 
the  able  qjoedi  of  Lord  Carlisle,  made  some  remarks 
in  answer  to  the  charge  of  partiality  brought  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  against  Lord  Minto,  after  which  the  House 
divided,  when  the  resolutions  of  Lord  Brougham  were 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  12. 

On  another  occasion  Lord  Beaumont,  a  Eoman 
Catholic  peer,  isrofessiog  to  speak  the  sentiments  of 
millions  of  Eoman  Catholics,  delivered  a  remarkable 
speech  on  the  Papacy,  and  the  Erench  occupation  of 
Eome.  He  said,  "  An  attempt  was  made  to  separate  the 
spuitual  and  temporal  powers,  by  a  mode  of  all  others 
the  most  impracticable — the  appointment  of  lay  coun- 
cillors with  a  sacerdotal  government.  The  Pope  adhered 
to  his  original  resolution,  not  to  concede  the  slightest 
abridgment  of  his  secular  jurisdiction.  Laymen  were 
allowed  to  assemble  and  debate,  but  not  initiate.  On  the 
gi-anting  of  this  phantom  of  a  constitution,  a  general  re- 
volution broke  out  in  Italy.  The  Eoman  people  demanded 
the  same  liberty  that  had  been  granted  to  the  Neapolitans. 
The  cardinals  opposed  the  demand ;  but  ultimately  con- 
cessions were  made  with  the  deteiinination  that  when  a 
fitting  opportunity  came,  every  step  taken  in  advance 
should  be  retraced,  the  supremacy  of  the  clergy  restored 
in  all  its  vigoui-,  and  the  laity  deprived  of  the  privileges 
conceded  to  them.  Oif  the  advice  of  foreign  courts.  Pope 
Pius  then  called  to  his  councils  a  man  not  deserving 
his  confidence  (Count  Eossi),  a  man  who  had  been 
exiled  fi-om  Eome,  who  had  been  branded  as  a  rebel,  who 
had  been  excommunicated  as  a  Chiu-ohman,  who  had 
abandoned  the  Catholic  religion  and  professed  another, 
who  had  forsaken  his  own  country,  and  had  become  the 
inhabitant  and  citizen  of  another  country  (France),  and 
who  had  been  employed  as  the  ambassador  of  that 
coimti-y  to  that  which  it  considered  a  foreign  state.  The 
adviceof  this  man  turned  out  as  unwelcome  to  the  Pope, 
as  it  was  adverse  to  the  views  of  the  cardinals.  To  re- 
lievo the  finances  of  his  countiy  he  saw  no  moans  but 
a  mortgage  of  chui-ch  property ;  and  with  that  view  ho 
was  entering  the  capital,  when  ho  foil  by  tho  hand  of  an 
assassin,  and  thus  brought  unmerited  disgrace  on  thoso 
who  opposed  him  solely  as  a  minister.  This  was  an 
event  completely  isolated— a  monstrous  crime— an  event 
deplored  by  thoso  who  afterwards  succeeded  him  in 
power,  both  for  tho  sake  of  M.  Eossi  himself,  with  whom 
they  wore  on  habits  of  intimacy,  and  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  tho  cause  in  which  thoy  were  embarked. 
Indeed,  the  first  stop  taken  byMamiani,  whon  ho  g.aincd 
power,  was  to  arrest  the  assassin,  tho  Popn's  Government 
h.aving  -never  taken  any  stop  in  that  direction.  Tho 
moment  M.  Eossi  fell,  tho  cardinals  endeavoured  to  re- 
trace tho  stops  taken.     Their  plans  wore  discovered  in 


time ;  tho  people  went  in  indignation  to  tho  Vatican,  and 
implored  the  Pope  to  renew  tho  oath  to  stand  by  the 
constitutional  form  of  Government  then  existing,  but  to 
disband  his  Swiss  troops,  pledging  their  lives  that  not  a 
hair  of  his  head  should  be  injured.  He  declined  to  do  this, 
and  accepted  the  advice  to  quit  Eome.  His  retreat  would 
have  been  opposed  only  by  prayers  ;  but  he  fled  in  dis- 
guise, and  so  betrayed  a  strange  want  of  confidence  in  his 
subjects.  Attempts  were  made  to  reconcile  the  Pontiff  to 
his  people— attempts  rejected  by  the  Pope  in  the  harshest 
manner  imaginable.  A  scheme  was  devised  by  Austria 
for  tho  inteiTention  of  Spain  and  Naples  only,  Austria 
and  France  looking  on.  Whilst  each  power  was  looking 
to  its  own  interest,  the  Eoman  Eepublic  was  proclaimed 
by  universal  suffrage  of  the  peojile.  Though  the  real 
republicans  at  Eome  might  not  be  very  numerous,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  niunber  was  very  great  of  thoso 
who  wished  tho  secular  power  to  be  taken  from  the 
clergy.  The  country  was  profoundly  tranquil,  peace  and 
reform  anxiously  expected  by  the  Eoman  provinces, 
when  the  French  suddenly  sent  an  expedition  from 
Toulon  to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  they  published  a  pro- 
clamation that  deceived  the  Eoman  people,  and  procured 
for  themselves  a  friendly  reception ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
became  known  in  Eome  itself  that  they  came  to  restore 
the  Pope  in  full  ecclesiastical  ascendancy,  all  Eome  was 
against  them ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  them  now  to 
attain  that  end  without  destroying  liberty,  and  establish- 
ing a  pure  despotism  in  its  stead." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  21st  of  Jiil}',  Mi-. 
Bernal  Osborne  raised  a  discussion  on  tho  afiairs  of 
Hungary,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Eoebuck,  Colonel 
Thompson,  and  Lord  Claude  Hamilton  :  the  latter  de- 
nounced the  conduct  of  Kossuth  as  "  infamous."  This 
debate  is  memorable  chiefly  on  account  of  Lord  Palmer-' 
ston's  great  speech  on  tho  causes  of  the  revolutions  of 
1848.  In  rejily  to  the  oulogiums  upon  the  Austrian 
Government,  the  noble  lord  stated  that  Austria,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  great  part  of  the  Continent,  had  beeu 
identified  with  obstroction  to  progress,  resistance  to 
improvement,  political  and  social;  and  it  was  in  that 
capacity  she  won  the  affections  of  tho  Tories.  He  re- 
garded the  conduct  of  such  men  as  an  example  oi 
"antiquated  imbecility."  He  finnly  believed  that  in  thi^ 
war-  between  Austria  and  Hungary  there  wore  enlisted 
on  "fho  side  of  Hungary  the  hearts  and  souls  of  tho 
whole  people  of  that  country.  He  took  the  question 
thon  being  fought  for  on  tho  plains  of  Hungary  to  bo 
this,  whether  that  country  should  maintain  its  separate 
nationalitj-  as  a  distinct  kingdom  with  a  constitution  of 
its  own,  or  bo  incoi-jioTatod  in  tho  Empire  as  an  Austrian 
province.  If  Hungaiy  succeeded,  Austiia  would  coaso 
to  bo  a  first-rate  European  power.  If  Hungary  were 
entirely  crushed,  Austria  in  that  battle  would  havo 
crushed  her  ovm  right  .ai-m.  Every  field  that  was  laid 
wasto  was  an  Austrian  resource  destroyed.  Every 
Hungarian  that  perished  upon  tho  field  was  an  Austrian 
soldier  deducted  from  tho  dofonsivo  forces  of  tho  Empuo. 
"It  is  quito  true,"  continued  the  noble  lord,  "that  it 
may  bo  said,  '  Your  opinions  are  but  opinions ;  and  you 
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express  them  against  our  opiuious,    wlio  havo  at  our 
command  largo  armies  to  back  tliom — what  aro  opinions 
against    annios  'i '     Sii',   my    answer  is,   opinions  aro 
stronger  than  armies.    I  say,  then,  that  it  is  our  duty 
not  to  remain  passive  spectators  of  events  that  in  their 
immediate  consequences  afifect  other  countries,  but   in 
their  remote  and  certain  consoquoncos  aro  siu'o  to  come 
'  back  with  disastrous  ctt'ect  upon  oui-selvos ;  that  so  far  as 
the  coui'tesios  of  international  intorcoui'so  will  permit  us 
to  do  so,  it  is  oar  duty — especially  when  our  opinion  is 
asked,  as  it  has  been  on  many  occasions  on  which  wo 
have  been  blamed  for  giving  it — to  state  oiu-  opinions, 
founded  on  the  experience  of  this  country — an  oxporionoo 
that  might  be,  and  ought  to  havo  been,  an  example  to 
loss  fortunate  countries.      We  are  not  entitled  to  inter- 
2)oso  in  any  manner  that  will  commit  this  countiy  to 
embark  in  those  hostilities.     All  we  can  justly  do  is  to 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunities  that  may  present 
themselves,  in    which  the    counsels  of  friendship   and 
peace  may  bo  offered   to  the  contending  parties.  .  .  . 
Sir,   to  suppose  that  any  Government  of  England  can 
wish   to  excite  revolutionary  m.ovement3  in  any  part 
of  the  .world — to  suppose  that  England  can  have  any 
other  wish  or    desire  than   to    confirm   and  maiiitain 
peace  between  nations,  and  tranquillitj-  and  harmony 
between   Governments   and    subjects — shows   really   a 
degree    of   ignorance    and   folly   which   I   never  sup- 
posed  any    public    man   could  have  been  guilty  of— 
which  may  do  very  well  for  a  newspaper  article,  but 
which  it  astonishes  me  to  find  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
speech  in  Parliament."    The  noble  lord  sat  down  amidst 
much   cheering.      Lord  Dudley  Stuaii    said    that  he 
looked  upon  the  speech  which  had  been  delivered  by 
Mr.  Osborne,  followed  up  as  it  had  been  by  Mr.  Eoe- 
buck  and  Lord  Palmerston,  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  the  session. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Difficulties  with  tlie  Ameevs  of  Sciade— Sir  Charles  Napier  marches 
ngainst  them— Sack  of  Guiamighar— Victories  of  Sir  Charles  Napier— 
Sciude  made  a  British  Dependency. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Afghan  war  did  not  ond  our  difii- 
culties  with  the  countries  bordering  on  Lidia.  Li  our 
ircaty  with  tho  Ameers  of  Scinde,  it  was  provided  that 
wo  should  have  liberty  to  na-vigate  the  Indus  for  mer- 
iMntile  pm-poses,  but  that  we  should  not  bring  into  it 
any  armed  vessels  or  munitions  of  war,  and  that  no 
British  merchant  should,  on  any  account,  settle  in  the 
country.  Li  the  first  article  it  was  stated  that  "  tho  two 
contracting  Powers  biud  themselves  never  to  look  with 
an  eye  of  covetousness  on  the  possessions  of  each  other." 
But  this  implied  an  amount  of  self-denial  and  a  regard 
for  treaty  obligations  to  which  human  natui-e  has  seldom 
proved  equal;  when  there  was  an  opportunity  and  a 
coloui-able  pretence  for  the  strong  to  seizo  tho  rich  pos- 
:-'  ssions  of  tho  weak ;  so  that  the  nobles  of  Soinde,  when 
llu!  lu-st  English  vessel  entered  the  Lidus,  in  pursuance 
oi'  the  treaty,  said,  prophetically,  "  Alas  !  Soinde  is  gone. 
I'hc  l^nglish  have  seen  the  river !  "     Permission,  how- 


ever, was  given  to  a  British  agent  to  reside  at  Eur- 
rachoe,  and  in  1836,  when  tho  couutiy  was  threatened 
by  Eunjoet  Singh,  the  Biitish  Government  took  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  to  secrue  a  footing  in  the  countiy, 
one  of  tho  most  fertile  in  the  East.    Kurrachee  Was  only 
at  tho  mouth  of  tho  rivor,  but  in  IS.'iS  a  great  stej)  in 
advance  was  gained,  by  getting  a  British  agent  to  x'eside 
at  Hyderabad,  -the  capital,  in  order  that  ho  might  be  at 
hand  to  negotiate  with  Eunjeot  Singh.     But  oiu'  agent 
undertook  to  negotiate  without  consulting  the  Ameers, 
and  awarded  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  claimed  by  the 
Prince  whom  they  di'eaded,  for  which  sum  they  produced 
a  full  discharge.      This  discharge  was  ignored  by  the 
British  Government  in  India,  acting   in  the  interests 
of  Shah  Shooja,  its  royal  proUije  in  Afghanistan.      This 
was  not  all.    A  British  army  of   10,000  men,   under 
Sir  John  Keane,  marched,  without  permission,  through 
Soinde,  in  order  to  support  the  samo  Prince  against  his 
competitors.     Our  encroachments  now  advanced  with  a 
bolder  stride.    We  deteimined  on  establishing  a  militaiy 
force  at  Yatah,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  anc 
compelled  the  Ameers  to  contribute  to  its  support,  in 
consideration  of  the  advantages  which  it  was  alleged  it 
would  confer  upon  them.     When  the  di'aft  of  a  treaty  to 
this  effect  was  presented  to  the  Ameers,  one  of  them 
took  the  former  treaties  out  of  a  box,  and  said,  "  What 
is  to  become  of  all  these  ?     Since  tho  day  that  Soinde 
has  been  covenanted  with  the  English,  there  has  been 
always  something  new.      Your  Government  is  never 
satisfied.     We  ai-e  anxious  for  youi"  fiiendship  ;  but  we 
cannot  be  continually  persecuted.     We  have  given  you 
and  your  troops  a  passage  throvigh  our  territories,  and 
now  you  wish  to  remain."     But  remonstrance  was  in 
vain.     The  treaty  must  be  signed ;  and  the  great  Chris- 
tian power,  which  had  its  head-quarters  at  Calcutta, 
insisted  that  the  British  force  might  be  located  any- 
where in  the  country  west  of  the  Indus,  and  that  the 
Ameers  must  pay  for  its  support  three  lacs  of  rupees. 
Pottinger  was  the  first  political  agent  at  Hyderabad. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Major  Outram,  who  could  detect 
no  hostility  or  treacherous  purisose  in  the  i-ulers  of  the 
countrj-.     But  this  favourable  account  did  not  suit  the 
designs  of  Lord  BUenborough.     He  had  issued  a  pro- 
clamation  as   hollow   as   it  was   high-sounding,    con- 
demning  the   "political  system"  that  had  led  to  the 
Mghan  war.     But  he  immediately  began  to  act  upon 
that   system   in    Scinde,   for    no   reason    but  that  he 
looked  upon  that  rich  country  with  an  eyo   of  cove- 
tousness.     In   order  to   accomplish    his   objects  more 
effectually,     he     superseded     Outram,     and    sent    Sir 
Charles  Napier,  with  full  ci'V'il  and  military  authority,  to 
get  possession  of  the  country  any  way ;   by  fair  means 
if  possible ;  but  if  not,  he  was,  at  all  events,  to  get  pos- 
session.    It  was  to  be  his  first  "  political  duty  "  to  hear 
what  Major  Outram  and  the  other  political  agents  had 
to  allege  against  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad  and  Khyr- 
pore,  tending  to  prove  hostUe  designs  against  the  British 
Government,  or  to  act  hostilely  against  the  British  anny. 
It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  he  heard  nothing  of  that  kind 
from  the  agents,  for.  Lord  EUenborough  shrewdly  added, 
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"  that  they  may  have  had  such  hostile  feelings  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  lYould  be  impossible  to  suppose  that 
they  could  cntei-tain  friendly  feelings;  but  wo  should 
not  be  justified  in  inflicting  2)umshmcnt  upon  these 
thoughts.  Should  any  Ameer  or  chief  Tvith  ■whom  we 
have  a  [ti-eaty  of  friendship  and  alUanco  have  evinced 
hostile  designs  against]  us  dui'ing  the  late  events,  ivliich 
mail  have  induced  theni'  to  douht  the  continuance  of  our 
power,  it  is  the  present  intention  of  the  Governor- General 
to  inflict  upon  the  treachery  of  such  ally  or  friend  so 
signal  a  punishment  as  shall' eSbctually  deter  others 
from  similar  conduct.  But  the  Gx)vernor-Genoral  would 
not  proceed  in  this  course  without  the  most  ample  and 
convincing  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  person  accused."* 
Notwithstanding  the  saving  clause  at  the  end  of  this 
extract,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a  more  striking 
iUiistration  than  it  aSbi'ds  of  the  fable  of  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb.  The  "expediency  of  a  quarrel  with  the 
Government  of  Scinde  was  obvious.  Nothing  was  wanted 
to  produce  it  but  evidence  of  evil  designs,  there  being 
no  overt  acts.  And  as  it  was  impossible  that  they  should 
not  have  unfriendly  feelings  towards  a  foreign  military 
power  placed  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  or  that  they 
sliould  not  have  doubted  the  continuance  of  that  power, 
the  convincing  proof  would  easUy  be  found.  Lest,  how- 
ever, there  should  bo  any  difficulty  on  that  score,  they 
were  to  be  exasperated  beyond  eudiu-ance  by  further  auda- 
cious aggressions.  Certain  letters  had  been  produced  by 
Sir  C.  Napier,  which,  no  doubt,  he  considered  authentic, 
though  never  proved  to  be  so,  and  which  might  very  easily 
have  been  fabricated  by  interested  parties,  showing  a 
design  among  the  chiefs  to  unite  for  the  defence  of  theii- 
country.  On  the  pretence  of  danger  suggested  by  those 
documents,  a  new  treaty  was  tendered  to  the  Ameers  for 
signatirre  on  the  Gth  of  December,  1842,  which  required 
that  around  certain  central  positions  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  to  have  jiortions  of  territorj'  assigned  to  it, 
and  another  portion  should  be  given  to  the  Khan  of 
Bhawlpore  as  a  reward  for  his  fidelity ;  that  the  Ameers 
were  to  supply  fuel  for  the  steamers  navigating  the 
Indus,  and  that  failing  to  do  so,  the  seivants  of  the 
Company  were  to  fell  what  wood  they  required  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  river  on  either  side,  and  that 
the  East  India  Company  should  coin  money  for 
Scinde,  with  the  head  of  the  Sovereign  of  England 
hamped  on  oue  side.*  This  was  a  virtual  usurpa- 
tion of  sovereign  rights ;  and  if  the  people  had  any 
spirit  at  all,  any  patriotism,  the  rasm  htlli  so  much 
desired  was  now  forced  upon  them.  The  Ameers  were 
so  circumstanced,  that  they  were  coerced  to  sign  this 
treaty;  but  it  seemed  to  matter  little  to  Sir  Charles 
Napier  whether  it  was  signed  or  not ;  for  long  before  it 
was  ratified,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  ho  said, 
'■  The  Governor-General  of  India  has  ordered  mo  to  take 
possession  of  the  districts  of  Lcdzecl  Koto  and  of  Bimg- 
hara,  and  to  re-anuex  the  said  districts  to  the  territory 
of  his  highness  the  Nawab  of  Bhawlpore,  to  whom  they 
will  immediately  be  made  over."   This  was  done,  and  Sir 


Charles  Najiier  forthwith  marched  into  the  country, 
without  anj-  declaration  of  war;  having  by  this  time 
succeeded  in  blackening  the  character  of  the  people, 
according  to  the  custom  of  invaders,  in  order  to  make- 
the  seizui-e  and  confiscation  of  their  coimti-j'  seem  to  be 
an  act  of  righteous  retribution.  The  following  despatch 
from  Sir  Charles  Napier  would  be  worthy  of  a  Norman 
invader  of  the  twelfth  centuiy : — "  I  had  discovered  long 
ago  that  the  Ameers  put  implicit  faith  in  their  deserts, 
and  feel  confident  that  wo  can  never  reach  them  there. 
Therefore,  when  negotiations  and  delays,  and  lying  anil) 
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intrigues  of  all  kinds  fail,  they  can  at  last  declare  their 
I  entii'e  obedience,  innocence,  and  humility,  and  retire 
beyond  oui-  roach  to  their  deserts,  and  from  thenco 
launch  their  wild  bands  against  us,  so  as  to  cut  off  all 
j  our  communications,  and  render  Scinde  more  hot  than 
Nature  has  already  done.  So  circumstanced,  and  after 
drawing  all  I  could  from  Ali  Moorad,  whom  I  saw  last 
night  at  Khj'rpore,  I  made  up  mj'  mind  that,  although 
war  was  not  declared,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  declare  it, 
I  would  at  once  march  upon  Emaum-Ghui-,  and  prove 
to  the  wliole  Talpoor  famQy,  both  of  Khyrporo  and 
Hyderabad,  that  neither  their  deserts  nor  their  negotia- 
tions could  protect  them  from  the  British  ti'oops.  While 
they  imagLue  they  can  fly  -with  security  they  never  wiU 
bo  quiet." 

The  forces  on  which  the  Ameers  relied  for  the  defence 
or  deliverance  of  their  country  numbered  about  20,000 
men,  who  had  retired  to  a  great  stronghold,  eight  days' 
journey  distant,  in  the  dreary  desert  of  Beloochistan. 
!  Thither,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  march, 
Sir  Charles  Napier  boldly  determined  to  pursue  them. 
The  weUs  being  all  tliy,  water  for  the  troops  and  their 
horses  had  to  be  carried  on  camels'  backs.  With  3(J0 
men  of  the  Queen's  Eegiment,  mounted  on  camels,  and 
200  iiTegular  eavafry,  followed  by  ton  camels  bearing 
provisions,  and  eighty  loaded  with  water,  the  adven- 
turous general  directed  his  perilous  coui'se  into  the 
desert,  commencing  his  march  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1843.  After  thi-ec  or  four  days'  march  over  burning 
s.ands,  the  camels  became  too  weak  to  draw  the  howitzers. 
Their  place  was  suppUcd,  or  their  failing  strength  aided, 
by  the  hardy  and  indomitable  Irishmen  who  formed 
part  of  the  expedition.  "At  length,  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th,  the  square  tower  of  Guiamighar  was  discerned, 
rising  on  the  distant  horizon  iu  solitary  grandeur,  in 
that  profound  solitude."  They  found  tho  place  deserted  ; 
Mahommed  Khan,  the  governor,  having  retired  with 
his  treasure  the  day  before,  leaving  an  immense  quantity 
of  ammunition  boliind.  With  this  tho  fortress  was  blown 
up.  No  fewer  thtin  twenty- four  mines  wero  run  luidcr  it 
in  different  pttrts.  As  Major  Warbuiton,  the  engineer, 
was  njiplying  his  fusee  to  the  last  one,  his  assistant 
cried,  "The  other  mines  are  going  to  burst."  "  That 
may  be,"  he  replied ;  "  but  this,  must  burst  also."  Ho 
then  sot  fire  to  the  fusee  with  his  own  hand,  and  quietl\- 
walked  away.  In  a  few  minutes  tho  stronghold  of  the 
lioloochees  was  blown  into  fragments.  They  had  another, 
of  eijual  strength,  farther  on  in  the  desert ;  but  to  attack 
tliiil  willi  the  forces  now  .at  his  command  was  an  ini- 
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possibility ;  and  so  Sir  Chaaies  Napier  rotm-ued,  and  re- 
joined his  main  army  near  Hyderabad.  In  this  aggres- 
sive warfare  Bir  Cliarles  was  only  obeying  the  orders  of 
the  Govemor-Goneral.  In  his  "  Memoirs  "  '  he  says,  "I 
had  permission  from  the  Govornor-Gcuoral  to  assemble 
an  immense  force  to  impose  this  final  treatj'.  I  told  him 
it  could  be  done  \fith.  the  troops  under  my  command, 
Tv'itliout  bloodshed.  It  seems  to  me  I  have  done  so,  and 
proved  my  head  sufficient  for  command  in  Scinde." 

Soon  alter  this,  Outram,  who  continued  to  place  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  pacific  professions  of  the  Ameers 
— they  being  anxious  to  gain  time  tUl  the  hot  weather 
should  come,  and  give  them  an  advantage  against  their 
enemies — was  convinced  of  his  mistake  by  a  ti-eacherous 
attack  made  on  the  British  residence  ;  the  Ameers 
boasting  that  "  every  man,  woman,  and  child  belonging 
to  the  British  army  in  Scinde  should  be  collected  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  have  their  throats  cut,  except  the 
General,  who  should  bo  led,  chained,  with  a  ring  in  his 
nose,  to  the  dhurbar."  Outram's  garrison  consisted  onlj' 
of  100  soldiers,  with  forty  rounds  of  ammunition  each, 
with  which  he  had  to  defend  himself  against  8,000  men, 
with  six  gims.  The  British  fii-ed  with  effect  from  behind 
a  wall,  till  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  when  they 
slowly  retired,  tiU  they  got  safe  on  board  the  British 
steamers,  protected  by  their  guns,  which  swept  the  flank 
of  the  enemy.  The  war  had  now  come  in  earnest,  and 
so  Sir  Charles  Napier  resolved  to  show  the  Ameei'S  what 
British  troops  could  do.  The  odds  were  greatly  against 
him,  for  ho  had  but  2,600  men,  of  whom  only  400  were 
Eui'oj)eans,  with  which  he  was  to  engage  an  ai-my  22,000 
strong,  with  5,000  horse,  and  fifteen  guns,  aU  well  posted 
in  a  strong  position  at  Meanee.  It  requii-ed  marvellous 
hardihood  in  the  veteran  warrior  of  the  Peninsula  to 
enter  upon  such  an  imequal  contest.  But  it  was  the 
first  time  that  the  ambition  of  his  life  was  realised — in 
being  placed  in  a  position  of  supremo  command — and  he 
longed  to  show  the  world  how  worthily  he  could  have 
filled  it  long  ago.  On  the  eve  of  battle  he  wrote  in  his 
journal — "  It  is  my  first  battle  as  a  commander ;  it  may 
be  my  last.  At  sixty,  that  makes  little  difference ;  but 
my  feelings  are,  it  shall  be  Do  or  die.  To  fall,  wiU  be  to 
leave  many  I  love  best  to  go  to  many  loved,  and  my 
home;  and  that,  in  any  case,  must  be  soon."  The  ofiicers 
who  fought  imder  him  in  that  memorable  battle  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  Maj  or  Lloyd  commanded  the  Ai-tiUei-y , 
Captain  Henderson  the  Sappers  and  Miners;  next  to 
them  stood  the  22nd,  commanded  by  Colonel  Pennefather ; 
Colonel  Teesdale  led  the  25th  Sepoys ;  Colonel  Bead  the 
r2th  Native  Infantry;  Major  CHbborne  the  Bengal  En- 
gineers; Colonel  Pattle  the  9th  Bengal  Horse;  and  Captain 
Taittho  Poonah  Horse.  The  plain  between  the  two  armies 
was  about  1 ,000  yards  in  breadth.  The  space  was  rapidly 
passed  over.  Napier's  men  rushed  forward,  and  crossing 
the  bed  of  a  river  which  intervened,  they  ran  up  the' slope, 
while  the  artillery  of  the  Beloochees  fired  over  their  heads. 
Beaching  the  summit,  they  beheld,  for  the.  fii-st  time, 
the   camp  of  the  enemy,  which  cannot  be  better  de- 
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scribed  than  in  the  picturesque  and  glowing  language  of 
Sir'  Charles  Napier : — "  Thick  as  standing  corn,  and  gor- 
geous as  a  field  of  flowers,  stood  the  Beloochees  in  their 
many-coloiu'ed  garments  and  di'osscs ;  thoj'  clustered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Folailoo,  they  covered  the  plains  beyond. 
Guarding  their  heads  with  their  lai'ge  dark  shields,  they 
shook  theu-  sharp  swords,  beaming  in  the  sun ;  thcii- 
shouts  rolled  like  a  peal  of  thunder,  as  with  frantic 
gestures  they,  with  demoniac  strength  and  ferocity, 
dashed  against  the  front  of  the  22nd.  But  with  shouts 
as  loud,  and  shrieks  as  wild  and  fierce  as  theirs,  and 
hearts  as  big,  and  ai-ms  as  strong,  the  Irish  soldiers  met 
them  with  that  queen  of  weapons,  the  bayonet,  and  .sent 
their  foremost  masses  rolling  back  in  blood."  The 
Native  Infantry  also  behaved  well,  and  while  the  little 
army  was  doing  terrible  execution  upon  the  enemy,  our 
artillery  swept  their  ranks  with  shot  and  shell.  Never- 
theless, they  fought  bravely,  and  held  their  ground  for 
three  hours  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  their 
assailants.  The  chasms  which  were  repeatedly  made  by 
oui-  guns  in  the  living  mass  were  cjuickly  filled  up  by 
those  behind  rushing  foi-ward  to  the  conflict.  The  pres- 
sure of  numbers  bearing  down  the  hill  seemed  more 
than  once  on  the  point  of  overwhelming  the  British  and 
obliterating  their  ' '  thin  red  lines. ' '  Nearly  all  our  officers 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Teesdale  was  killed  while  riding 
over  the  bridge  at  the  head  of  his  men.  Pennefather 
and  Jackson  were  also  struck  down.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
himself  was  at  one  time  sui-rounded  by  the  enemy,  and 
narrowly  escaped.  Everything  now  depended  upon  the 
cavalry,  which  were  commanded  by  Colonel  Pattle,  who 
was  ordered  to  charge  instantly.  They  went  at  full 
gallop  thi'ough  the  jungle:  fiftj'  were  thrown  off  theii- 
horses,  but  the  rest  pressed  on,  ascended  the  ridge  of  the 
hill,  dashed  into  the  thick  of  the  enemy's  ranks,  fiercely 
cutting  their  way  with  their  swords  right  and  left, 
trampKng  down  the  men  imder  their  horses'  feet,  never 
ceasing  till  they  had  traversed  the  whole  camp.  The 
confusion  and  wavering  thus  occasioned  gave  courage  to 
OTU'  infantry.  The  Irish  and  the  Sepoys,  raising  the^cry 
of  victory,  pressed  on  with  fury,  drove  the  enemy  back 
down  the  hill,  and  compelled  them  to  reti'eat,  abandon 
ing  theii'  guns,  their  ammunition,  and  their  baggage 
leaving  their  dead  on  the  field,  and  marking  theii'  coiirse 
by  a  long  train  of  killed  and  wounded.  Their  loss  was 
estimated  at  5,000 — 1,000  bodies  being  found  in  the  bed 
of  the  river.  Our  loss  was  almost  incredibly  small :  six 
officers  and  fifty-four  privates  killed,  fourteen  officers 
and  109  men  wounded.  The  extraordinary  dispropor- 
tion in  the  casualties  is  accounted  for  by  the  bad  general- 
ship of  the  Ameers,  who,  instead  of  extending  theii' 
wings  and  endeavouring  to  outflank  their  assailants, 
presented  only  a  narrow  fi'ont,  where  only  a  compa- 
ratively small  portion  of  their  forces  could  be  employed 
at  the  same  time,  and  where  theu-  dense  masses  were 
exposed  to  the  raking  fire  of  oiu'  artillery. 

Next  day  the  victorious  general  sent  a  message  to 
Hyderabad,  threatening  to  storm  the  city  if  they  did  not 
immediately  surrender.  The  walls  were  very  stx'ong, 
and  might  have  been  defended  successfully  ;   but  the 
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Ameers  had  lost  heart,  and  six  of  them  came  out  to 
the  British  camp,  and  laid  thcii-  swords  with  theii' 
precious  ornaments,  valued  at  thousands  of  pounds, 
at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  who  magnanimously  re- 
turned them,  saying: — "Their  misfortunes  are  their 
own  creation  ;  but  as  they  are  great,  I  give  them  back 
their  swords."  He  also  left  untouched  their  palaces  and 
property,  and  respected  the  sanctity  of  their  harems. 
But  though  the  city  was  in  his  possession,  conquest 
seemed  onlj-  to  increase  his  difficulties.  He  had  to 
keep  possession  of  a  largo  hostile  city,  and  to  defend 
his  own  enti-enched  camp  against  20,000  Beloochees, 
who  were  still  in  the  field  under  Shere  Mahommed,  and 
to  accomplish  aU  this  he  had  but  2,000  effective  men 
imder  his  command.     Reinforcements,   however,   were 


and  all  their  rights  and  possessions  shall  be  secured  to 
them."  It  was  not  likely  that  a  high-.spirited  chief,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  20,0'.in  men,  well  posted,  with 
fifteen  guns,  protected  in  front  by  a  nullah,  twentj'  feet 
wide  and  eight  deep,  with  the  pirotection  of  a  wood  on 
one  side,  and  of  a  village  with  the  houses  loop-holed  ou 
the  other,  as  well  as  another  dooi')  nullah  with  its  sides 
scarped— all  supported  by  a  large  force  of  cavaliy — 
would  .submit  without  a  struggle  to  such  humiliating 
terms.  Nothing  daunted,  however.  Sir -Charles  Napier 
attacked  the  enemy.  His  plan  of  action  was  altered, 
on  account  of  an  imauthorised  attack  made  by  Colonel 
Stark  with  his  cavahy,  ia  consequence  of  the  giving 
!  way  of  the  centre  before  an  onset  of  the  Ii-ish  regiment. 
The  cavahy  charge,  the  result  of  a  sudden  inspiration 
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quickly  tlispatchcd  by  Lord  Ellcnborough.  They 
arrived  safely,  and  gave  him  an  army  of  u,000  veteran 
troops.  In  the  meantime,  Shore  Mahommed  had  come 
within  five  miles  of  the  British  camp,  and  sent  Sir 
Charles  Napier  a  summons  to  sm-render.  He  con- 
ilucted  the  messengers  along  the  whole  front  of  his 
array,  which  was  then  under  inspection,  and  thou  dis- 
missed thoin,  with  a  letter  to  their  chief,  in  which  he 
said:— "If  tho  .\.moer  Shero  Mahommed  chooses  to 
meet  me  to-monow,  as  I  march  to  attack  him  at  tho 
head  of  my  army,  and  will  surrender  himself  a  prisoner, 
with  no  other  condition  than  that  liis  life  sliall  be  safe, 
I  will  receive  him.  If  tlie  lielooelnjo  chiefs  choose  to 
.iccompany  him,  I  will  receive  tlicin,  on  condition  that 
Ihoy  swear  obc(hcnce  to  tho  Governor-General,  and  then 
thoy  may  return  to  tlicir  villages  witli  theii-  followers. 


was  brilliantly  successful.  The  cavalry  swept  everything 
before  them,  and  carried  confusion  and  dismay  into  the 
rear  of  tho  enemy's  conti'e.  Tho  British  general  instantly 
took  advantage  of  this  success,  and,  changing  his  plan , 
he  led  on  tho  Irish  infantry  to  storm  the  first  nullah. 
After  a  fierce  resistance,  the  scar])  was  mounted,  and 
Lieutenant  Cooto  fell  woundid,  while  in  the  act  of 
waving  tho  Boloochec  standard  in  triumph  on  the 
summit.  The  Sepoys  were  equally  successful  in  storm- 
ing tho  second  nullah,  which  was  bravely  defended,  but 
ultimately  carried  with  great  loss  to  tho  enemy,  who 
wore  routed  in  all  directions,  their  retreating  ranks 
being  mowed  down  by  our  aitillery,  and  jnusued  by  our 
cavalry  for  a  distance  of  several  miles.  The  loss  of  tlie 
British  in  this  groat  victory  was  only  270  men,  of  whom 
147   belonged   to  tho  22nil  Queen'.s— so  that  the  chief 
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gloiy  of  that  day  was  due  to  the  L-ish.  SovontGen 
standards  and  fifteen  guns  were  among  the  trophies  won 
by  the  victors.  Although  the  heat  was  then  110°  in  the 
shade,  Sir  Charles  Napier  rapidly  pursued  the  enemy, 
so  that  his  cavalry  arrived  at  Moerpoor,  a  distance 
of  fort}'  miles,  before  Shore  Mahommod  oould  roach  it. 
it  was  his  capital — strongly  fortified,  filled  wil~li  stores 
of  all  kinds — and  it  fell  without  resistance  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  general.  Shore  Mahommed  had 
Tctroatod  to  the  stronghold  of  Omercoto.  in  tlio  desert. 
Thither  he  was  pursued  by  Captain  'Whitlie,  at  the  head 
of  the  Light  Horse.     In  consoquonoo  of  the  flooding  of 


Ameer  fled  with  some  horsemen  into  the  desert.  Tho 
garrison  that  remained,  after  a  few  shots,  pulled  dovni 
their  colours,  and,  on  tho  4th  of  April,  tho  British 
standard  waved  on  the  towers  of  Omercoto. 

The  remnant  of  tho  Beloochee  forces  were  hunted  f  u- 
some  weeks  by  flying  columns.  At  length.  Captain 
Roberts,  at  tho  head  of  one  of  them,  captured 
tho  brother  of  Shore  Mahommed  and  1,000  of  his 
followers.  Another  of  them  was  attacked  by  tho  Ameer 
himself ;  but  liis  followers,  after  tho  fii'st  round  of  fire, 
dispersed.  Tlie  whole  military  force  of  the  Ameers 
was  now  annihUatod,  and  the  conquest  of  Soinde  v/as 
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Che  Indus  at  tliis  time,  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in 
the  moimtains.  Sir  Charles  sent  an  order  to  stop  the 
march.  This  order  reached  Whitlie  when  he  was  onlj' 
twenty  miles  from  the  place,  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  it  was  abandoned.  He  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  halt  and  send  fur  fiesh  instructions.  Then  was 
porfoi-med  a  feat  of  horsemanship,  perhaps  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  war.  Lieutenant  Browne  rodo  back  to 
Meerpore,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  without  stopping, 
and  having  got  his  orders,  after  an  hour's  rest,  re- 
tui-ned  upon  the  same  horse,  the  thermometer  standing 
130°  in  the  shade.  The  army  then  moved  forward.  Tho 
165.— New  Series. 


complete.  "  I  think,"  said  Sir  Charles  Kapier 
"I  may  venture  to  say  that  Scinde  is  now  subdued. 
The  Scindian  population  everywhere  express  their 
satisfaction  at  the  change  of  masters."  No  doubt 
the  change  from  Mahommedan  to  British  inile  was  au 
advantage  to  the  poor  Hindoos  ;  and  if  it  be  allowable 
to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  Lord  Ellenborough  was 
justified  in  the  means  he  had  adopted  for  supplanting 
the  Ameers.  At  all  events,  ho  was  highly  delighted 
with  the  result,  was  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  tho 
troops  and  their  commander,  and  profuse  in  the  bestov."- 
ment  of  honours  and  rewards  upon  the  officers  of  all 
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ranks.  He  issued  a  proclamation  in  the  Napoleonic 
style,  in  which  he  said: — "The  army  of  Scinde  has 
twice  beaten  the  bravest  enemy  in  Asia,  under  cii'cum- 
stances  which  would  equally  have  obtained  for  it  the 
victory  over  the  best  troops  in  Europe.  The  Governor- 
General  regards  with  delight  the  new  proofs  which  the 
army  has  given  of  its  pre-eminent  qualities  in  the 
field,  and  of  its  desire  to  mitigate  the  necessary 
calamities  of  war,  by  mercy  to  the  vanquished.  The 
ordinary  expressions  of  thanks  would  ill  convey  the 
extent  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  Governor- 
General  feels  to  be  due  to  his  Excellency  Major- 
General  Sir  Charles  Napier  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  army,  and  the  people  of  Hindoostan.  To 
have  punished  the  treachery  of  protected  princes ;  to 
have  liberated  a  nation  from  its  oppressors ;  to  have 
added  a  province,  fertile  as  Egypt,  to  the  British 
empire ;  and  to  have  effected  these  objects  by  actions 
in  war  unsurpassed  in  brilliancy,  whereof  a  grateful 
army  assigns  the  success  to  the  ability  and  valour  of  its 
general,  are  deeds  to  which  the  ordinary  language  of 
praise  cannot  convey  their  deserved  reward." 

The  British  public,  thrilled  by  the  news  of  his  heroic 
achievements,  fuUy  sympathised  with  the  victorious 
general.  The  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
Vera  voted  to  him  and  the  army,  and  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington  expressed  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  highest 
admiration  of  his  generalship.  Sir  Chai'les  Napier 
became  the  civil  governor  of  the  province  which  his 
sword  had  won  for  his  .Sovereign ;  and  he  showed  by  the 
excellence  of  his  administration,  that  his  capacity  as  a 
statesman  was  equal  to  his  genius  as  a  general.  His- 
tory records  that  ' '  he  raised  up  the  sinking  Scindian 
labourer,  and  abated  the  pride  and  violence  of  the  fierce 
Beloochee,  by  the  force  of  ordei-  and  wholesome  control." 
He  encouraged  trade  and  comiagroe  ;  he  commenced  and 
carried  on  extensive  pnbhc  works ;  he  erected  a  pier  at 
ICun-achee,  extending  two  miles  into  the  water,  and 
foi-ming  a  secure  hai'botir ;  he  organised  a  most  efficient 
police ;  he  raised  a  xevonue  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole 
expenses  of  the  administration,  giving  a  surplus  of 
£90,000,  which,  added  to  the  prize  money,  brought  half 
a  million  sterling  into  the  Company's  trcasuiy  in  one 
year.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  wei-e  protected  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry ;  artisans,  no 
longer  liable  to  be  mutilated  for  demanding  their  wages, 
came  back  from  the  countries  to  which  they  had  fled ; 
beautiful  girls  wore  no  longer  torn  from  their  families 
to  fill  the  zenanas  of  Mahommedan  lords,  or  to  be  sold 
into  slavery.  The  Hindoo  merchant  and  the  Parsee  trader 
pursued  their  business  with  confidence,  and  commerce 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  new  province.  The  effect  of 
these  refonns  vras  conspicuous  in  the  loyalty  of  the 
Scindians  dui-ing  the  revolt  of  ]  807.  In  contrast  with 
the  .atrocities  which  stained  the  Indian  character  at  that 
time,  it  is  gratifying  to  record  some  touching  traits  of 
humanity  displayed  during  the  war  in  Scinde.  In 
a  long  march  over  burning  sands,  the  25th  Sepoys, 
ovoi-powcred  with  heat,  and  nearly  maddened  witli 
thirst,   on   one   occasion   rushed  forward   to  meet  the 


water-carriers,  and  tore  the  full  skins  out  of  their 
hands,  crying,  "  Water !  water  I"  Just  then  somo 
straggling  soldiers  of  the  22nd  came  up  and  begged  a 
diiuk.  Immediately  the  Hindoos  relinquished  their 
hold  upon  the  bags,  till  the  fainting  Irish  had  quenched 
their  thirst,  and  then  they  kindly  carried  theii-  muskets, 
and,  patting  them  on  the  shoulder,  encouraged  them 
to  hold  out.  But  these  noble  fellows  soon  after  fell  on 
the  march,  and  then  it  was  discovered  how  intense  was 
their  passion  for  military  glory,  and  their  devotion  to 
their  general.  They  had  been  all  wounded ;  but  they 
concealed  their  sufferings  and  the  loss  of  blood  which 
caused  their  exhaustion,  in  order  that  theu'  last  hour 
might  be  given  to  their  country  on  another  field  of 
battle.  Sir  Charles  Napier  gi-atefully  records  the  names 
of  those  heroes  in  the  ranks.  They  were  John  Drew, 
John  Macdovv-ney,  Robert  Young,  Henry  Sims,  Patrick 
Gill,  James  Andrews,  Sergeant  Honey,  Thomas  Middle- 
ton,  James  Malony,  and  Silvester  Day,  the  last  of  whom, 
carried  a  ball  in  his  foot.  "Here,"  says  Alison,  "is 
self-denial  rivalling  that  of  Alexander  on  the  same 
deserts  two  thousand  years  before,  and  heroism  equal 
to  any  recorded  of  the  Spartan  j'oiiths,  occurring  in  a 
lonely  desert  of  Scinde,  on  the  part  of  the  common 
Sepoy  and  Irish  Soldiers  I "  ' 


CHAPTER   YIII. 

Another  W.ir  of  Ags^ression— Invasion  of  Gwalior  by  the  Govermr- 
Gcner.il  in  person — Sir  IIu5;;h  Gou?rh  Comnianclcr-in-Chief — Resistance 
of  the  jr.iliratt.is- Battle  of  Maliiirjpore — Defeat  of  the  Enemy — Hea\T 
loss  of  the  British  — Battle  of  Manjore — Submission  of  the  Mahrattas— 
British  Occupation  of  Gwalior — The  Government  abolished  aiul  llit 
Army  disbandeil— The  Administration  placed  under  the  control  of  tha 
British  Resident — Warlike  Policy  of  Lord  Eltcnborough — His  Ueeail — 
Succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinie — 'He  is  instructed  to  maintain  a  Pacilic 
Policy— The  Sikli  War— Character  of  tlie  People— Runieet  Siugli— The 
Sikhscross  the  Sutlej — The  Battles  of  Hoodkee,  Ferozesha,  and  Aliwal — 
The  Battle  of  .Soljraon — Deteatand  submission  of  the  Sikh^ — The  Treaty 
of  Peace — Military  occupation  of  Lahore — Honours  and  Rewards  uf 
the  Victors — .Sir  Henry  Ifordinge  succeeded  by  Lord  Dalhousic — 
Fresli  insurrection  of  the  Sikhs  in  tlie  PuTijaub — Battle  of  Chillian- 
Avallah— Sir  Charles  Napier  sent  out  to  supersede  Lord  Gougli  — The 
Battle  of  Goojerat— SuiTender  of  Mooltan— End  of  the  Sikh  War — 
Annexation  of  the  Puiijaub. 

No  sooner  was  the  conquest  of  Scinde  completed,  than 
the  Governor-General  began  to  discern  another  cloud 
looming  in  the  distance.  In  the  Punjaub,  Rmijeot  Singh 
had  organised  a  regular  and  well-disciplined  army  of 
73,000  men.  He  died  in  1839.  His  heir  died  the  next 
year,  it  was  supposed  of  poison.  The  next  heir  was 
killed  a  few  days  after  by  accident.  The  third,  who 
succeeded,  was  an  effeminate  prince,  who  left  the 
government  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  Minister,  a 
wicked  man,  who,  conspiring  with  others,  caused  to  bo 
murdered  several  members  of  the  Itoyal  fiimily.  They 
were,  in  their  turn,  punished  by  having  their  heads  cut 
off,  and  the  only  sui'viving  son  of  Runj  oet  Singh,  a  boy  only 
ten  years  of  ago,  was  proclaimed  Mtiharajah.  This  was 
the  work  of  the  Sikh  army,  now  virtually  masters  of  the 
country.     Lord  EUenborough  and  his  council  .suspected 
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that  this  army,  still  40,000  strong,  and  yory  bravo,  was 
uuiiiendly  to  the  British,  and  might  somo  day  give 
trouble  to  the  Indian  Govornmont — possibly  invado  its 
toiTitories  and  cut  off  its  communications.  In  order  to 
guard  against  such  contingencies,  it  was  nccossaiy,  thoy 
thought,  to  tako  ])ossession  of  Gwalior,  a  powerful 
Mahratta  state  iu  Central  India.  This  country  hiy  on 
the  Hank  of  our  lino  of  communications  with  Alhihabad, 
Benares,  and  Calcutta.  Iu  this  countrj'  also  there  were, 
fortunately  for  the  British,  a  disputed  succession,  royal 
mru'ders,  civil  dissensions,  and  military  disorganisation. 
A  boy,  adopted  by  tho  Queen,  was  proclaimed  Sovereign 
by  tho  chiefs,  with  a  regency,  over  which  tho  British 
(lovernment  extended  its  protecting  wing.  The  young 
Sovereign  died  in  1843,  having  no  child ;  but  his  widow, 
then  thirteen  years  of  age,  adopted  a  boy  of  eight,  who 
became  lung  under  another  regency.  The  regent 
Mama  Sahib  was  deposed,  notwithstanding  the  siipport 
of  the  British  Government.  This  was  an  offence  which 
Lord  EUenborough  would  not  allow  to  go  unpunished; 
and  besides,  the  disorganised  army  of  Gwalior  were 
said  to  bo  committing  depredations  along  the  British 
frontier.  Here,  then,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Governor- 
General,  was  a  clear  case  for  military  intervention,  to 
put  down  disorder,  and  secure  a  jood  jiosition  for 
future  defence  against  the  i^ossible  aggressions  of  tho 
warlike  Sikhs  of  the  Punjaub.  Lord  EUenborough 
explained  his  policy  to  the  Company,  stating  that  the 
Indian  Government  could  not  descend  from  its  high  posi- 
tion as  the  jiaramount  authority  in  India.  The  with- 
drawal of  its  restraining  hand  would  let  loose  all  the 
elements  of  confusion.  Redress  for  the  daily  occurring 
grievances  of  the  several  states  against  each  other  would 
again  be  sought  not  from  the  superintending  justice  of 
the  British  Government,  but  from  the  armed  reprisals  of 
tho  injured ;  and  bad  ambition,  availing  itself  of  the  love 
of  plunder  and  of  war,  which  pervades  so  largo  a  portion 
of  the  population  of  India,  would  again  expose  to  devas- 
tation countries  which,  under  ourprotection,  have  enjoyed 
■many  of  the  advantages  of  peace.  To  maintain,  there- 
fore, unimpaired  the  position  we  now  hold,  is  a  duty  not 
to  oui'solves  alone  but  to  humanity. 

These  arguments  seemed  to  satisfy  tho  Home  Govern- 
ment, and  a  large  force  was  sent  from  Agra  to  Gwalior, 
under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  then  Commander-in-Chief  of 
India,  as  successor  of  Sir  Jasper  Nicholls.  So  much 
interest  did  Lord  EUenborough  feel  in  this  invading 
expedition  that  it  was  accompanied  by  him  in  person. 
The  Mahrattas  of  course  prepared  to  defend  themselves. 
They  were  met  at  Maharajpore.  After  a  severe  struggle, 
in  which  the  enemy  were  bayoneted  at  their  guns,  and  a 
series  of  bloody  conflicts  had  taken  place  in  the  streets, 
the  Biitish  were  victorious,  and  got  possession  of  twenty- 
eight  guns,  with  the  key  of  the  enemy's  position.  The 
battle,  however,  was  not  over  when  this  vantage  ground 
was  gained ;  for  though  the  enemy  had  fallen  back,  they 
wore  prepared  for  a  desperate  vesistance  in  other  less 
favoui'able  positions.  A  general  attack  was  then  ordered. 
Brigadier  Scott,  at  the  head  of  the  10th  Light  Horse,  and 
Captain  Grant,  with  his  Horse  Ai-tillery,  had  scattered 


their  cavaby  which  coverod  the  extreme  right.  General 
Vaillant  then  led  on  the  40th  (iueen's,  and  successively 
gained  three  strong  positions,  which  the  enemy  defended 
with  tho  utmost  firmness  and  courage,  not  quitting  their 
guns  till  they  were  cut  down  by  their  fierce  assailants.  In 
this  attack  thoy  lost  six  logimontal  standards.  Tho 
2nd  Native  Infantry  also  acted  bravely  on  this  occasion. 
The  39th  tiuoon's  also  made  an  impetuous  attack,  and  tho 
result  was  that  the  enemy  wore  driven  from  all  their 
intronchments  in  utter  confusion,  with  the  loss  of  nine 
.standards  and  sixty-four  guns.  Tho  officers  that  dis- 
tinguished themselves  most  in  this  battle  were  Major 
Iloppard,  Captain  Coddington,  Colonel  Hamilton, 
Captain  Grant,  Major  Bray,  Major  Dick,  Major  Philips, 
and  Captain  Campbell.  Seven  of  our-  officers  wore 
killed  on  the  spot  or  wounded  mortally.  Our  total  loss 
was  100  killed,  and  G84  wounded.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  wrote  iu  his  despatch  : * — "I  regret  to  say  that 
our  loss  has  been  very  severe.  Infinitely  beyond  what 
I  calculated  upon.  Indeed,  I  did  not  do  justice  to  tho 
gallantry  of  my  opponents."  It  was  a  losa  certainly 
almost  unprecedented  in  Indian  warfare,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  this  misfortune  repeatedly  occui'red  while 
Lord  Gough  was  commander-in-chief.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  with  his  suite,  was  rash  enough  to  be  under 
fire  during  part  of  the  engagement.  The  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  estimated  at  3,000.  Major-General  Gray, 
with  only  2,000  men,  on  the  same  day  won  a  victory 
over  12,000  of  the  Mahrattas,  in  the  fortified  village  of 
Mangore,  about  twelve  miles  from  Gwalior.  Here,  too, 
the  loss  of  tho  victors  was  very  hea\y.  More  than  a 
tenth  of  the  little  army  having  fallen. 

After  these  victories,  an  armistice  was  agreed  upon, 
as  a  preliminary  to  negotiations.  The  result  was  sub- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Gwalior  by  our  troops.  The  Governor-General 
then  imjiosed  the  tenns  of  peace,  which  did  not  include 
the  seizui'e  of  any  territory,  but  consisted  solely  in 
the  usurpation  of  sovereignty.  The  Mahrattas  were 
compelled  to  disband  their  army  and  abolish  their 
Government.  The  supreme  authority  was  lodged  in  a 
council  of  men  devoted  to  the  East  India  Company, 
whose  President  was  to  receive  his  instructions  from  tho 
British  resident.  A  new  army  was  organised  as  a  con- 
tingent, which  was  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  Indian 
Government  when  required.  Until  the  majority  of  tho 
reigning  prince,  the  administrators  of  the  Government 
were  to  act  on  the  British  resident's  advice,  not  only 
generally  or  in  important  points,  but  in  all  matters 
wherein  such  advice  shall  be  offered,  f  .  This  conquest, 
with  its  humiliating  consequences,  was  terribly  avenged 
in  1Sj7. 

The  career  of  Lord  EUenborough  as  Governor-General 
of  India  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  its  annals. 
He  went  out  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  policy  of 
peace,  conCLliation,  and  non-intervention.  His  coui-so 
from  that  day  was  one  of  constant  aggression  and  war. 
The  conquest  of  Soinde  and  Gwalior  were  planned  and 
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prepared  for  deliberately  and  in  good  time ;  and  when 
the  Govemments  to  be  subdued  were  goaded  into 
hostilities,  he  was  ready  to  pounce  upon  them  with 
overwhelming  force.  The  consequence  was  brilliant 
success,  and  what  the  world  calls  glory,  with  splendid 
fortunes  for  a  number  of  British  officers  and  agents. 
TTis  friends  defended  this  poUcy,  on  the  ground  that, 
though  it  was  aggressive  it  was  self- defensive ;  to 
guard  against  a  possible,  but  very  remote  contingency 
— an  invasion  of  the  Sikhs  to  drive  the  British  out  of 
India.  The  Governor-General,  however,  had  become 
entirely  too  warlike ;  and  since  he  had  smelled  powder 
and  tasted  blood  at  Gwalior,  the  Board  of  Control  be- 
came so  alarmed  at  his  martial  propensities,  that  they 
determined  on  his  immediate  recall,  and  sent  out  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  to  rule  in  his  stead.  That  they  were 
right  about  his  propensities,  appears  from  the  language 
he  U5ed  in  a  farewell  speech  at  Calcutta,  in  which  he 
said: — "The  only  regret  I  feel  on  leaving  India  is 
that  of  being  separated  from  the  army.  The  most 
agreeable,  the  most  interesting  period  of  my  life  has 
been  that  which  I  have  passed  here  in  cantonments  and 
camps."  * 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  the  new  Governor- General  of 
India,  whom  Sir  Eobert  Peel  recommended  to  the  Board 
of  Control,  had  been  in  the  army  since  he  was  thirteen 
years  of  age.  He  had  followed  Wellington  through  all 
the  battles  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  had  won  all  the 
military  glory  that  could  be  desired,  so  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  follow  the  example  of  Lord  BUenborough  in 
opening  fresh  fields  for  the  gatheiing  of  laurels  in  India. 
"  The  man  who  stood  beside  the  dying  Moore  at 
Corunna,  who  had  turned  disaster  into  victory  at 
Albuera,  and  lost  an  arm  beside  Blucher  at  Ligny,  was 
not  likely  to  be  seduced  by  the  phantom  of  Oriental 
glory  into  schemes  of  doubtful  expediency,  or  hazardous 
result."  The  Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company, 
giving  him  instructions  on  his  departure,  cautioned  him 
against  following  the  example  of  Lord  EUenborough, 
in  appointing  military  officers  as  administrators,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  civil  servants  of  the  Crown.  He  reminded 
him  that  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  were  educated 
with  a  special  view  to  the  important  duties  of  civil  ad- 
ministration, upon  the  upright  and  intelligent  perform- 
ance of  which  so  much  of  the  happiness  of  the  people 
depended.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  appreci- 
ate justly  the  eminent  qualities  of  the  civil  sciwants  of 
India;  and  that  he  would  act  towards  the  Sepoys  with 
every  degree  of  consideration  and  indulgence,  compati- 
ble with  the  maintenance  of  order  and  obedience.  Ho 
ui'ged  that  his  policy  should  be  essentially  pacific,  and 
should  tend  to  the  development  of  the  internal  resoui-ces 
of  the  country,  while  endeavoming  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  finances.t 

Sir  Henrj'  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  September,  1844. 
He  found  that  tranquillity  prevailed  throughout  the 
empire,  and  applied  his  energies  to  the  fonnation  of 
railways.    But  he  had  soon  to  encounter  the  exigencies 
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of  war.  Notwithstanding  the  stringent  injunctions  ho 
had  received  to  cultivate  the  most  amicable  spirit  with 
the  Sikhs,  he  was  obliged  to  tax  the  resources  of  tho 
empii-o  in  maintaining  with  them  one  of  the  meet 
desperate  conflicts  recorded  in  Indian  histoiy.  Tho 
Sikhs  were  a  warlike  race,  distinguished  not  less  by 
fanaticism  than  bravery.  They  were  bound  together 
and  inspired  by  the  most  powerful  religious  convictions. 
A  tall,  muscular,  and  athletic  race  of  men,  full  of 
patriotic  ardour-,  elevated  by  an  ancient  faith.  They 
were  confederated  in  various  provinces,  to  the  number 
of  about  7,000,000.  They  were  accustomed  to  ride  upon 
fleet  horses,  and  had  organised  an  eft'ective  cavalry, 
while  their  infantry  had  been  disciplined  by  French  and 
Italian  officers.  They  could,  if  necessary,  bring  into- 
the  field  260,000  fighting  men  ;  but  their  regular  army 
now  consisted  of  73,000  men,  with  200  pieces  of  artillery. 
Settled  chiefly  in  the  Punjaub,  a  country  of  extra- 
ordinary fertility,  they  also  abounded  in  Mooltan, 
Afghanistan,  and  Cashmere,  celebrated  from  the  most 
ancient  times  as  the  favoured  abode  of  manufacturing 
industry,  social  order,  wealth,  and  happiness.  This 
war-like  race  had  been  governed  by  Eunjeet  Singh,  a 
chief  of  extraordinary  ability,  energy,  and  determina- 
tion. He  had  b^  one  eye  ;  he  was  deeply  marked  -srith 
the  small-pox;  his  aspect  was  repulsive,  and  his  manner 
rude  ;  yet  was  he  looked  up  to  by  this  great  people  -with 
respectful  homage,  and  obeyed  with  implicit  trust. 
A\'hile  he  lived  he  maintaii^ed  an  alliance  -with  the  Eng- 
lish Government ;  but  after  his  death  the  Sikhs  were 
divided  into  two  factions — one  headed  by  Golab  Singh, 
and  professing  to  be  favourable  to  tho  British ;  the  other 
by  the  Eanee,  who  yielded  to  the  clamours  of  the  unpaid 
soldiers  to  be  led  against  the  English.  Accordingly  tho 
military  forces  of  tho  Sikhs  were  ordered  to  march  down 
to  the  Sutlej.  But  their  intended  attack  was  prevented 
by  the  astrologers,  who  declared  that  tho  ausjiicious  day 
for  marching  had  not  yet  amved.  Sir  Hem-y  Hardinge, 
however,  in  common  -ndth  the  most  experienced  officers 
of  tho  Indian  Government,  did  not  think  the  Sikh  army 
would  cross  the  Sutlej  with  its  infantry  and  artillery, 
or  that  thej-  would  have  recourse  to  offensive  operations 
on  a  large  scale.  Up  to  this  period  it  had  committed 
no  act  of  aggression.  In  1843  and  1844  it  had  moved 
down  tho  river  from  Lahore,  and  after  remaining  there 
encamped  a  few  weeks,  had  returned  to  the  cai-)ital. 
These  reasons,  and,  above  all,  his  extreme  anxiety  to- 
avoid  hostilities,  indiicod  him  not  to  make  any  hasty 
movement  with  his  ai-my,  which,  when  tho  two  armies 
came  into  each  other's  presence,  might  bi-ing  about  a 
collision.  This  moderation,  however,  was  misconstrued 
by  tho  Sikhs.  They  supposed  that  tlie  British  were 
afraid  to  encounter  them.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of 
tho  !)th  Ucconiber,  1845,  a  portion  of  the  Sikh  army 
appeared  within  thi-oo  mile  s  (>f  tho  Sutlej  ;  and  infoi-ma- 
tion  was  received  by  oiu-  garrison  at  Forozeporo,  that 
preparations  wei'o  making  on  a  largo  scale  for  tho  move- 
ment of  infantry,  artillery,  and  stores,  from  tho  Sikh 
capital,  Lahore.  On  the  12th  of  Uecember,  the  Sikh 
arm}-  crossed  tho  Sutlej,  and  concentrated  in  gi-oat  force- 
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on  tlio  British  side  of  the  river.  The  British  reseiTes, 
meantime,  were  advancing  to  meet  this  formidable 
enemy ;  but  they  were  still  far  off,  and  Ferozeporo  had 
but  a  garrison  of  9,500  men,  to  -withstand  an  army  of 
<)!),000,  witli  100  gTins  !  Sii'  Charles  Napier  wrote  in  his 
"  Memoirs"  that  he  did  not  think  history  would  let  off 
Sir  Henry  Ilardinge  for  allowing  such  an  army  to  cross 
the  river  unmolested,  and  entrench  itself  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Sir  Charles  would  not 
liavo  given  them  such  an  advantage.  But  their  generals 
did  not  know  how  to  use  it.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had 
hastened  in  person  to  assist  General  Gough  in  conduct- 
ing the  operations  against  the  enemj',  and  both  putting 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  advanced  guard,  they  were 
followed  by  the  reserves,  marching  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
six  miles  a  day,  full  of  excitement  at  the  prospect  of 
more  fighting. 

At  length  the  Sikhs  moved  on  to  meet  the  British,  on 
the  17th  December.  "When  they  came  in  sight,  the 
British  bugles  sounded,  and  the  wearied  soldiers,  who 
had  been  lying  on  the  ground,  instantlj'  started  mp  and 
stood  to  theii'  arms.  The  Governor-General  and  the 
Commander-iu-CIiiof  rode  from  regiment  to  regiment, 
cheering  the  spirits  of  theii'  men,  and  rousing  them  to 
the  needful  pitch  of  valour  by  enco»raging  exhorta- 
tions. About  two  miles  from  Moodkee,  Gough,  at  the 
head  of  the  advanced  guard,  found  the  enemy  en- 
camped behind  sandy  liillocks  and  jungle,  20,000  sti-ong, 
with  forty  guns,  vrhich  immediately  oiiened  fire  as  ho 
approached.  The  battle-field  was  a  sandy  plain,  on 
which  the  view  was  obstructed  by  small  hills,  which 
prevented  the  belligerents  fi-om  seeing  one  another  till 
they  were  quite  near.  For  some  time  the  contest  was 
maintained  on  either  side  by  the  artillery.  Then  Gteneral 
Gough  ordei'od  the  advance  of  a  column  of  cavalry — the 
■'Jrd  Light  Dragoons,  the  5th  Light  Cavahy,  and  the 
4th  Lancers.  The  column  was  launched  like  an  im- 
m.ense  thunderbolt  against  a  mass  of  Sikh  cavalry, 
and  proved  so  irresistible  in  its  terrific  onset  that 
it  broke  them  up  into  fragments,  scattered  them 
about,  and  swept  along  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy, 
cutting  down  the  gunners,  and  suspending  for  a  time 
the  roar  of  their  artillery.  Soon  after  this  the  infantry 
■came  into  action,  led  on  by  Sir  Harry  Smith,  General 
-Gilbert,  and  Sir  John  M'Caskill.  The  Sikhs  fought 
bravely  and  obstinately,  at  every  point ;  but  when  the 
steady,  incessant  fire  of  our  artiUerj-  had  done  its  work, 
^a  general  charge  was  made,  with  loud,  exultant  cheers, 
■and  the  enemy  were  di-iven  from  their  ground  with 
tremendous  loss.  The  day  had  closed  upon  the  battle- 
field, but  the  routed  enemy  were  pursued  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  by  the  light  of  the  stars. 

Our  losses  in  the  battle  of  Moodkee  were  very  heav}' 
— 21.j  killed ;  among  whom  were  Sir-  Eobert  Sale,  Sir 
■John  M'Caskill,  and  a  number  of  young  oflElcers  that 
had  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  Our  wounded 
amotmted  to  657.  Meantime,  the  enemy,  having  left 
seventeen  guns  upon  the  field,  rethed  in  tolerably  good 
■order,  within  their  entrenched  camp,  which  they  had 
formed  at  Ferozesha,  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  near 


Ferozepore.  For  two  daj's  both  armies  remained  in- 
active, but  ready  to  renew  the  conflict.  The  losses  of 
the  British  had  been  made  up  by  the  arrival  of  the  29th 
Queen's  and  the  1st  Bengal  Light  Infautiy.  A  me- 
morable event  in  the  history  of  British  warfare  in  India, 
was,  that  Sii'  Henry  Hardinge,  the  veteran  commander, 
the  hero  of  so  many  battles,  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  offered  his  seiTicea  to  Sir  Hugh  Gough  as  second 
in  command.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  ai-mj' 
marched  forth  to  attack  the  enemy's  camp.  They 
started  at  daybreak  on  the  21st,  and  about  midday  a 
junction  was  effected  with  General  Littler's  division, 
which  had  marched  out  from  Ferozepore,  according  to 
orders  sent  the  night  before.  Our  army  was  now  raised 
to  19,000  effective  men.  The  enemy  were  double  that 
number,  and  strongly  entrenched,  well  supplied  with 
provisions,  and  fre.sh  after  two  days  rest ;  while  oiu- 
troops  were  ill  provided  with  food,  and  had  marched 
ten  miles  that  morning.  To  attack  the  Sikhs  without . 
waiting  for  some  expected  reinforcements,  was  hazard- 
ous ;  to  postpone  the  attack  for  another  day  seemed  still 
more  so — as  there  was  a  second  Sikh  army  of  equal  force, 
which  would  then  have  reached  the  scene  of  action.  An 
imiaediaite  attack  was  therefore  determined  upon — 
Gough  leading  the  right  wing,  and  Hardinge  the  left. 
The  Sikh  artillery  was  heavier  than  ours.  The  guns 
were  protected  behind  embrastu-es,  the  gunners  were 
sure  in  their  aim  ;  and  so  teiaible  was  the  effect  that  the 
62nd  regiment,  which  led  on  the  attack,  was  nearlj'  cut 
away,  and  several  Sepoy  regiments  broke  and  fled  before 
the  shot.  The  whole  of  our  left  wing,  though  led  on 
gallantly  by  the  Goveimor-General,  were  driven  back, 
after  cari'jing  part  of  the  works.  The  right  wing, 
under  General  Gough,  succeeded  better,  and  held  pos- 
ses.sion  of  several  of  the  rampai-ts.  But  the  Sikhs  were 
still  in  possession,  of  the  fortified  village  of  Ferozesha, 
and  remainedi  so  till  nighit  closed  upon  the  scene ;  when 
the  smoke  and  dust  subsided,  and  the  silence  was  broken 
only  by  an  occasional  shot  from  the  guns,  responded  to 
in  the  darkness — the  gunners  seeing  no  enem}',  but 
aiming  at  the  flash  of  light.  The  dead  and  the  wounded 
lay  upon  the  ground,  and  beside  them  rested  the  weary 
and  hungry  combatants,  with  their  hands  upon  their 
tx-ustj'  weapons — Sikhs  and  English  intermingled  ;  their 
features  ■visible  to  one  another,  only  when  a  streak  of 
light  came  from  a  bomb  traversing  the  sky,  or  their 
stark  forms  appearing  in  terrible  relief  from  the  blaze 
of  an  ammunition  wagon  exploding.  We  may  con- 
ceive the  feelings  with  which  this  scene  was  regarded  on 
that  dismal  night  by  the  Governor-General,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  a  royal  amateur  in  war.  Prince 
Waldemar  of  Prussia,  who  had  joined  them,  as  they 
stood  ui:)on  the  ground  sui'rounded  by  their  troops. 

Sleep  was  chased  from  their  eye-liiis  by  the  gi-oans  of 
the  wounded,  and  theii'  cries  for  water.  No  wonder  if 
a  heavy  feeling  of  despondency  crept  over  the  ranks 
when  they  recollected  that  all  their  forces  had  been  en- 
gaged that  day,  that  their  ammunition  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  that  the  enemy  had  a  second  army  marching 
upon  them.  '\\Tiat  was  to  be  done  !'    Some  one  said  that  it 
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■was  better  to  cut  their  way  to  Ferozepore,  in  order  to  gain 
the  shelter  of  theii-  enti-enched  camp  ;  but  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  would  not  hear  of  it.  "  The  thing  is  impossible, ' ' 
he  exclaimed.  ' '  My  mind  is  made  up ;  if  we  must 
perish,  it  is  better  that  oiu-  bones  shoirld  bleach  honour- 
ably at  Eerozesha,  than  rot  at  Ferozepore  ;  but  they 
shall  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other."  And  Sir  H.  Har- 
din "•e  said — "The  Commander-in-Chief  knows  as  well 
as  anybody  that  it  will  not  do  for  a  British  army  to  be 


we  understand  each  other."     They  shook  hands    and 
parted. 

The  long  and  wcaiy  night  was  at  length  passed.  The 
dull  sun  of  a  December  day  rose  upon  the  ghastly  scenes 
of  that  goiy  battle-field.  The  soldiers,  many  of  whom 
were  without  food  from  the  morning  of  the  previous  day, 
were  again  marshalled  iu  order  of  battle.  The  artilleiy 
commenced  the  work,  but  with  little  effect.  "  But  whj- 
waste  time  and  ammunition  thus  •• "  said  Gough.     "  Wo 


VISCUU.M'   GOL'lii:, 


foiled  ;  and  foiled  this  army  shall  not  be.  "We  must 
fight  it  out  as  soon  as  there  is  light  to  sco  the  enemy." 
Yet  ho  was  so  doubtful  of  the  issue  that  he  ordered  all 
his  private  papers  to  bo  burned,  and  sent  Mr.  Hardinge, 
Lis  jirivato  secretary,  out  of  camp.  The  two  generals 
then  conferred  confidentially  together.  Gough  asked, 
"What  think  you  of  our  prospects?"  "I  think," 
ho  replied,  "  that  wo  must  live  or  die  wliero  wo  stand." 
"  That  is  exactly  my  oi)inion,"  replied  the  general ;  "  .«o 


.must  try  the  bayonet  once  more."-  Tlien  was  made  a 
tremendous  charge  for  lifo.  At  first,  part  of  the  line 
reeled  under  the  storm  from  tlio  enemy's  guns  ;  but  still 
the  whole  army  pressed  on  with  desperate  shouts,  the  two 
wings  closing  in  upon  tho  village,  driving  evei-jiliing 
before  tliom,  and  still  pressing  onward  till  they  captured 
the  whole  of  tho  enemy's  guns  on  thi.'  works.  The  two 
generals,  waviTig  the  captun>d  banners,  rode  in  triumph 
before  tho  victorious  army,  and  were  hailed  with  enthu- 
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siastic  ajiplaiise.     Tlie  whole   of  the  enemy's  militarj' 

stores  and  camp  furniture,  with  ssTenty-three  guns  and 

seventeen  standards,  remained  in  possession  of  our  ai-my. 

One  Sikh  army  was  now  defeated ;  but  there  was  another 

to  come  on,  30,000  strong,  most  of  wliom  were  perfectly 

fi'esh.     The  spirit  of  the   Commander-in-Chief  seemed 

now  to  fail  him,  and  he  so  despaired  of  the  issue  that  he 

confessed  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that  for  a  moment  he  felt 

regret,  as  each  passing  shot  left  liim  still  on  horseback. 

Most  of  our  cavalry  were  hardly  able  to  move,  from  the 

exhaustion  of  the  horses ;  our  ammunition  was  nearly 

spent,  while  the  fii-e  fi-om  the  enemy's  guns  was  rapid. 

At  this  critical  moment,   owing  to  a  misconception  of 

orders,  our  cavaby  and  artillery  moved  oil  from  the 

flanks,  which  they  protected,  taking  the  road  towards 

Ferozepore.     It  was  a  blunder  that  seemed  ordered  by 

Providence  to  save  oiu-  army  fi-om  annihilation  ;  for  the 

Sikhs,  not  knowing  our  weakness,  and  conceiving  that 

the  design  was  to  take  possession  of  the  fords,  and  prevent 

their  crossing  the  river,  immediately  began  to  retreat. 

Our  infantry  pui'sued ;  and  such  was  the  consternation  and 

confusion  of  the  enemy,  that  they  never  stopped  running 

till  they  got  to  the  other  side  of  the  Sutlej.     In  these 

terrible  battles  we  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  2,415 

men,  being  a    sixth  of   the  whole   numbers   engaged. 

Among  the  killed  was  Major  Broadfoot,  political  agent 

in  the  north-west  provinces.  Colonel  Wallace,  and  Major 

Somerset. 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  enemy  would  return  next 
day  in  greater  force,  to  renew  the  contest ;  but  as  they 
did  not,  the  Commander-in-Chief  seized  the  opportunity 
to  summon  the  troops  to  join  him  in  pubUc  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  the  victory  they  had  won.  It  was  a  time 
and  a  place  calculated  to  give  deep  solemnity'  to  the  ser- 
vice, and  tho  whole  army  united  with  fervour  in  es- 
presing  their  sense  of  the  mercy  with  which  they  had 
been  sustained  and  preserved  through  such  feai-fxil  trials. 
There  was  now  a  season  of  rest  for  both  armies.  Christ- 
mas was  spent  in  the  camp,  and  184G  dawned  upon  the 
stm  xmdecided  contest.  The  British  gained  most  by  the 
delay.  The  Governor-General  had  ordered  up  fresh 
troops  from  Meerut,  Cawnpore,  DeUii,  and  Agra.  By 
tho  end  of  January  Sir  Hugh  Gough  had  under  his  com- 
mand 30,000  men,  of  all  arms.  On  every  road  leading 
to  the  scene  of  action,  from  our  Indian  possessions,  con- 
voys were  seen  bearing  provisions  and  stores  of  all  sorts 
to  the  army ;  while  reinforcements  were  pressing  onward 
rapidly  to  the  scene  of  action,  that  they  might  share  the 
gloiy  by  confi-onting  the  gi-eatest  danger.  That  danger 
was  still  great.  Tho  Sikhs  also  were  bringing  up  rein- 
forcements, and  strengthening  their  entrenched  camp  at 
the  British  side  of  the  Sutlej,  having  constructed  a  bridge 
of  boats  for  the  conveyance  of  their  ti-oops  and  stores 
across  the  river.  They  had  chosen  a  most  advantageous 
jiosition  for  tho  camp,  which  was  situated  on  a  bond  of 
tlio  river,  tlicir  heavj'guns  being  so  arranged  that  if  tho 
the  tali;  du  pont  wei'o  canied,  the  Engbsh  would  have 
been  exposed  to  a  tremendous  fire  from  batteries  which 
ihey  had  no  moans  of  reaching,  except  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  whicli  might  be  broken  down  at  any  monirsnt. 


The  enemy  had  established  a  considerable  magazine  at  a 
fortified  village  some  miles  fi'om  the  camp,  and  Sii'  Harry 
Smith  proceeded  at  the  head  of  a  detachment  to  attack 
it.     But  Sii'dar  Runjeet  Singh  intercepted  him,  cut  oil' 
and  captui'ed  all  his  baggage ;  but  being  reinforced,  he 
met  the  enemy  again  at  a  place  on  the  Sutlej,  called 
Aliwal.      The   Sikh    army,  which  seemed  in  the  best 
possible  oi'der  and  disciijline,  were  drawn  up  in  im- 
I  posing  array,  20,000  strong,  with  70   guns,  while  the 
I  British  were  9,000,  with  32.     After  a  series  of  splendid 
j  charges,  conducted  by  Brigadiers  Godby,  Hick,  Cui-eton, 
j  Wilson,  and  Wheeler,  the  enemy  were  driven  succes- 
sively from  every  position,  and  fled  in  confusion  across 
the  river.      Several  of  the   British  horsemen  followed 
t  the  guns  into  the  river,  and  spiked  them  there.     The 
I  loss  of  the  Siihs  in  the  battle  of  Aliwal   is   said  to 
j  have  been  3,000,  while  that  of  the  British  was  only  073 
j  killed  and  wounded.     The  moral  effect  of  this  victory 
over  such  unequal  forces  was  great  upon  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  felt  that  the  time 
I  was  come  when  the  enemy  might  be  safely  attacked  in 
their  entrenched  camp,  and  be  thoroughly  defeated.    The 
war  had  now  lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  the  Indian 
I  public  expected  that,  with  such  a  concentration  of  the 
j  military  forces  of  the  empire,  with  the  flower  of  the 
Indian  army,   matters   would,   soon   be  brought  to  au 
issue,  for  it  was  very  unusual  for  a  European  army  to 
spend  so  much  time  in  dealing  ■m.ih  the  native  force. 
The  Sikhs,  however,  were  the  best  soldiers  La  Asia,  and 
they  were  putting  forth  aU  their  strength  and,  resources 
to  expel  foreign  invaders  from  their  rich  and  beatitiful 
counti-y,  rendered  doubly  sacrod  to  them  by  old  religious 
associations. 

On  the  10th  of  February  was  fought  the  great  and 
decisive  battie  of  Sobraon,  the  name  of  the  iete  chi 
pont,  at  the  entrenched  camp  of  the  Sikhs,  where  .all 
the  forces  of  the  enemy  were  now  concentrated.  Tho 
camps  extended  along  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  were 
defended  by  130  pieces  of  artiUery,  of  which  nearly  half 
were  of  heavy  calibre,  and  wiiich  were  all  seiTed  by 
excellent  gunners.  Tho  country  all  round  this  encnm]i- 
ment  was  level,  completely  open  to  the  sweep  of  artillery, 
so  that  before  it  could  be  reached  there  must  inevitably 
be  a  tenible  sacrifice  of  human  life.  The  British  troops 
form^ed  a  vast  semicircle,  each  endj  of  which  touche  1 
the  river,  tho  village  of  Sobraon  being  in  the  centre, 
where  the  enemy  were  datendad  by  a  triple  line  of  works, 
one  within  another,  liaakfid  by  the  most  formidable 
redoubts.  The  battle  commiMiced  by  the  discharge  of 
artillery  on  both  sides,  which  played  with  terrific  force 
for  thi'co  hours.  After  this  oui-  guns  went  up  at  a  gallo]> 
tiU  thej'  came  witiiia  300  yards  of  tho  works,  whero  it 
was  intended  the  assault  should  be  made.  Halting 
there,  they  poured,  a  conceutiated  tire  upon  the  jiosition 
for  some  time.  .Vfter  this  the  assault  was  made  by  tho 
infantiy,  running.  Tho  regiment  which  led  tho  way 
was  the  10th,  supported  by  tho  .>3rd  Uuoon's  and  the 
43rd  and  59th  Native  infantry.  They  wore  repulsed 
with  di-eadful  slaughter.  The  post  of  honour-  and  of 
danger  was  now  taken  by  the  Ghoork.is,  a  diminutive 
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raoo  of  men,  agile,  daring,  and  strong,  drossod  in  dark- 
greon  uniforms.  A  body  of  these  bravo  little  follows, 
stepping  lightly  over  the  dead  bodies,  quickly  passed  the 
intervening  space,  and  one  of  them,  mounted  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  tall  grenadier,  flung  himself  into  the 
ombrasurea.  He  was  quickly  followed  by  others ;  a 
desperate  struggle  with  the  baj'onet  ensued  ;  the  Sikhs 
were  overpowered  by  the  brigades  of  Staoey  and  Wilkin- 
son ;  but,  as  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  now  concentrated 
upon  this  paint,  the  brave  assailants  were  in  danger  of 
being  overwhelmed  and  destroyed.  The  British  Com- 
mander-in-Chief seeing  this,  sent  forward  tho  brigades 
of  Ashburnham  as  well  as  Smith's  division,  against  the 
right  of  the  enemy,  while  our  artillery  played  furiously 
upon  their  whole  line.  The  Sikhs  fought  with  no  less 
valour  and  determination  than  oiu-  own  troops.  Not  one 
of  their  gunners  flinched  till  he  was  struck  down  at  his 
post.  Into  ever}"-  gap  opened  by  our  artillery  they 
rushed  with  desperate  resokition,  repelling  our  assault- 
ing columns.  At  length  the  cavalrj',  which  has  so  often 
decided  the  fate  of  the  day  in  gi-eat  battles,  were  instru- 
mental in  achieving  the  victory.  The  Sappers  and 
Mners  having  succeeded  in  opening  a  passage  thi-ough 
which  the  horses  could  enter  in  single  file,  the  3rd 
Queen's  Dragoons,  under  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  got 
inside  the  works,  quickly  formed,  and  galloping  along 
in  the  rear  of  the  batteries,  cut  down  the  gunners  as 
they  passed.  General  Gough  promptly  followed  up  this 
advantage  by  ordering  forward  the  whole  three  divisions 
of  the  centre  and  the  right.  It  was  then  that  the  fight- 
ing may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  earnest.  The 
sti-uggle  was  long,  bloody,  and  relentless.  No  quarter 
was  given  or  asked ;  the  Sikhs  fighting  like  men  for 
whom  death  had  no  terrors,  and  for  whom  death  in 
battle  was  the  happiest  as  well  as  the  most  glorious  exit 
from  life.  But  they  encountered  men  with  hearts  as 
stout  and  stronger  muscle,  and  they  were  at  length 
gradually  forced  back  upon  the  river  by  the  irresistible 
British  bayonet. 

So  early  as  the  2nd  of  February,  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  looked  forward 
to  "a  good  fall  of  rain  or  an  accidental  thaw  of  snow 
upon  the  hiUs,"  to  enable  him  to  attack  the  enemy  when 
the  river  was  flooded  and  unfordable,  and  the  Sikhs 
would  have  no  means  of  passing  but  the  bridge.*  He 
did  not  wait  for  this  advantage ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  Sikhs,  it  occurred  exactly  at  the  time  it  suited  his 
purpose  ;  for  during  the  night  before  the  Sutlej  rose 
seven  inches,  which  made  it  too  deep  for  foot  soldiers ; 
tho  consequence  of  which  was  that  tho  Sikhs  ran  in 
thousands  towards  the  narrow  bridge  of  boats  that 
stretched  across  the  broad  waters.  It  was,  of  course, 
quickly  choked  up,  and  while  the  frantic  panic-stricken. 
crowd  pressed  forward,  crushing  one  another,  tho 
British  Horse  Artillery  advanced  at  a  gaUop  to  the  odgc 
of  the  river,  and  opened  upon  the  mass  of  fugitives  a 
fire  of  round  shot  and  canister,  which  may  be  truly  and 
literally  called  "murderous."      The  bridge  at  length 
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gave  way  under  the  enormous  weight,  and  thousands 
wore  pr<!cipitatod  into  the  water  and  drowned.  But 
oven  in  the  midst  of  this  catastrophe,  the  drowning 
fanatics  would  accept  no  mercy  from  the  Feringhees. 
Our  losses  amounted  to  320  killed  and  2,0G3  wounded. 
Of  tho  European  officers,  thirteen  were  killed  and  101 
wounded.  To  them,  with  the  excejition  of  tho  Ghoorka 
regiments,  the  glory  of  tho  day  belonged ;  for  tho 
natives  lost  only  threa  officers  killed  and  thii'ty-nir.' 
wounded.  The  whole  experience  of  this  campaign, 
indeed,  proved  that  the  Sepoys  could  not  be  relied  upon 
to  fight  against  the  brave  and  hardy  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  Highlands.  The  loss  of  tlie  Sikhs  in  the 
battle  of  Sobraon  was  estimated  at  from  10,000  to 
13,000  men,  the  greater  number  being  shot  down  or 
drowned  in  the  attempt  to  cross  the  bridge.  They  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors  sixty-seven  guns,  200  camel 
swivels,  nineteen  standards,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition.  Tho  Governor-General,  as  well  as  tho 
Commander-in-Chief,  were  active  and  conspicuous 
wherever  the  battle  raged  hottest  and  the  danger  was 
greatest.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  was  on  horseback  front 
morning  till  night,  indefatigable  in  his  exertions,  but 
far  too  careless  of  his  personal  safetj',  for  he  was  among 
the  first  of  tho  horsemen  who,  in  single  file,  got  behind 
the  entrenchment  of  the  enemy. 

Tho  whole  army  now  crossed  the  river  at  leisure,  and 
marched  towards  Lahore.  Lord  Hardinge  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, in  which  he  stated  that  the  war  was  th': 
result  of  the  wanton  and  unprovoked  incursion  of  thu 
Sikhs;  that  the  British  Government  wanted  no  acqui- 
sition of  territory,  but  only  security  for  the  futiu'c, 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  at  Lahore,  which  should  afford  a 
guarantee  against  such  aggressions  in  the  time  to  come. 
The  Eanee  and  her  Durbar,  or  council,  now  saw  the 
necessity  of  prompt  submission,  which  was  tendered  by 
plenipotentiaries  sent  to  the  British  camp,  who  threw 
the  whole  blame  of  the  war  on  the  uncontrollable  troops. 
They  were  well  received  by  the  Governor-General,  and 
a  treaty  was  without  difficulty  concluded  on  the  15th  of 
Febniary,  at  a  place  called  Kussoor.  By  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  all  the  territoiy  lying  between  the  river  Boas 
and  the  Sutlej  was  ceded  to  the  British  Government. 
The  sum  of  one  miUion  and  a  half  sterling  was  to  be  paid 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  Gholab  Singh  was  rewarded 
for  his  fidelity  to  the  British  by  the  grant  of  a  loi'ge 
tract  of  tei-ritory,  including  Chumba  and  Cashmere,  for 
which  he  agreed  to  pay  £750,000,  and  to  acknowledge 
himself  a  tributary  of  the  British  Government.  Peace 
having  been  thus  concluded,  the  young  Maharajah, 
Dhuleep  Singh,  was  received  by  the  Governor-General 
at  his  camp  with  Oriental  pomp  ;  and  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  !3ir  Henry  Hardinge  entered  Lahore  at  the 
head  of  his  victorious  army,  taking  possession  of  the 
gates,  the  citadel,  and  the  Ecyal  palace.  In  a  pro- 
clamation issued  from  the  capital,  he  said  :  "  The  army 
of  the  Sutlej  has  now  brought  its  operations  in  the  field 
to  a  close,  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Sikh  armj-,  and  the 
military  occupation  of  Lahore,  preceded  by  a  series  of 
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the  most  triumphant  successes  eyer  recorded  in  the 
military  historj'  of  India.  The  British  Government, 
trusting  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  long  subsisting 
fi'iendship  between  the  two  states,  had  limited  military 
operations  to  the  defence  of  its  own  frontiers.  Com- 
I^elled  suddenly  to  as.sume  the  offensive,  bj'  the  unpro- 
voked invasion  of  its  territories,  the  British  army,  under 
its  distinguished  leader,  has  in  sixty  days  defeated  the 
Sikh  forces  in  four  general  actions,  captui-ed  220  pieces 
of  field  artillery,  and  is  now  at  the  capital,  dictating  to 
the  Lahore  Durbar  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  conditions 
of  which  will  tend  to  secure  the  British  provinces  from 
the  rejietition  of  a  similar  outrage.  The  Governor- 
General,  however,  being  determined  to  mark  with  repro- 
bation the  perfidious  character  of  the  war,  has  required 
and  will  exact  that  every  remaining  piece  which  has 
been  pointed  against  the  British  army  during  the  cam- 
paign shall  bo  surrendered  ;  and  the  Sikh  army,  whose 
insubordinate  conduct  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
anarchy  and  misrule  which  have  bi'ought  the  Sikh  state 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  is  about  to  be  disbanded."  * 

These  great  victories,  so  hai'dly  won  with  such  heavy 
sacrifices  of  human  life,  and  accompanied  by  such  heroic 
achievements,  excited  the  admii'ation  of  the  British 
public.  The  principal  actors  were  munificently  re- 
warded. The  Governor-General  was  created  Viscount 
Hardinge,  of  Lahore,  the  title  being  accompanied  by  a 
shower  of  honours  from  his  Sovereign,  and  a  large  pen- 
sion from  the  East  India  Company.  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
was  also  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  received  from  the 
Company  an  annual  pension  of  £2,000,  with  the  same 
amount  from  Parliament,  to  be  enjoyed  not  only  by 
himself  during  life,  but  also  by  his  next  two  successors 
in  the  peerage ;  and  in  addition  to  all  these  rewards  he 
became  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Horso  Guards  and  Colonel- 
in- Chief  of  the  GOth  Eoyal  Rifles.  Many  of  the  officers 
engaged  iu  the  Sikh  war  received  promotions  and 
military  orders,  and  a  gratuity  of  twelve  months'  pay 
was  given  to  all  the  soldiers  without  exception  engaged 
in  the  campaign. 

But  the  conquered  Sikhs  did  not  very  easUy  acquiesce 
in  the  terms  proposed  by  the  conquerors.  Gholab 
Singh  was  chased  from  the  territory  the  British  had 
given  him,  and  it  became  necessary  that  British  arms 
should  reinstate  him,  and  that  a  British  force  should 
permanently  garrison  Lahore  at  a  cost  to  the  Sikh 
Government  of  £220,000  a  year.  The  intriguing  and 
restless  Ranee  was  sent  off  from  tho  capital  to  Sharpoora, 
whore  she  was  kept  under  suvvoillanco.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  obliged  to  resign  his  government  iu  Scindo 
from  ill  health,  and  he  returned  home  in  1817.  Tho 
Govornor-Gonoral,  after  making  a  progress  througli 
vai'ious  parts  of  tho  empire,  in  order  to  inaugurate  and 
encoui'ago  works  of  social  improvement,  was  also  obliged 
to  retire  from  his  post,  in  consequence  of  tho  failure  of 
his  health,  owing  to  tho  fatigues  and  hardships  lio  had 
endured  in  fho  campaign.  On  his  return  homo  ho  was 
madoMastor-Oonoral  of  the  Ordnance  and  Commandor- 

•  "Army  Rcgulntlonj,"  1640,  page  3C7. 


in-Chief,  being  succeeded  in  India  by  Lord  Dalhousie, 
who  arrived  in  India  on  the  10th  of  January,  1848.  He, 
too,  found  disturbances  to  be  quelled  and  treachery  to 
be  punished  among  our  aUies  and  ti-ibutaries.  Troubles 
occurred  at  Lahore,  when  tho  hostility  of  the"  inhabit- 
ants to  the  British  broke  out  with  terrible  effect.  Mr. 
Vans  Agnew,  the  British  resident,  and  Lieutenant 
Anderson  were  treacherously  murdered.  Their  death 
was  avenged  by  Lieutenant  Edwardos  and  Colonel 
Corlandett,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  attacked 
and  defeated  the  revolted  Sikhs,  3,000  strong.  Atlength 
26,000  troops,  under  General  Whish,  invested  tho  place. 
At  the  same  time  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
Punjaub,  headed  by  the  governor  of  the  north-west  pro- 
vince :  in  fact,  there  was  a  general  revolt  of  the  Sikhs 
against  British  rule. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1818,  Chuttur  Singh  and  his 
son  Shore  Singh,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the 
Punjaub,  and  soon  appeared  at  the  head  of  30,000  men. 
In  November  Lord  Gough  encountered  them  with  20,000. 
At  Ramnugger,  in  attacking  the  position  of  the  enemy, 
his  men  were  led  into  an  ambuscade,  and  were  repulsed 
with  tremendous  loss.  The  contest  was  again  renewed 
on  tho  12th  of  Januarj',  1849,  when  the  Sikhs  were  also 
very  stronglj'  posted  in  a  jungle  with  40,000  men  and 
sixty-two  guns.  Near  the  village  of  Chillianwallah,  a 
desperate  battle  was  fought,  and  had  lasted  for  some  time, 
when  the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  on  being  ordered  to 
charge,  turned  and  fled  through  oiu-  Horse  iii-tillory,  up- 
setting several  guns,  and  causing  such  confusion  that 
the  Sikh  Cavalry,  promptly  avading  themselves  of  the 
advantage  made  a  charge,  and  cut  down  seventy  of  our 
gunners,  capturing  six  guns  and  five  colours.  The  result 
was  a  drawn  battle,  hut  the  loss  on  our  side  was  fearful, 
twenty-seven  officers  and  731  men  lolled,  and  sixty-six 
officers  and  1,440  men  wounded.  This  terrible  reverse 
produced  a  profound  sensation  at  home.  It  was  ascribed  to 
bad  generalship,  and  there  were  loud  cries  for  tho  recall 
of  Lord  Gough.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  felt  that  tho 
case  was  so  desperate,  that  he  called  upon  Sir  Charles 
Napier  to  go  out  and  take  the  command,  though  sirf- 
fering  under  a  mortal  disease,  using  the  memorable 
expression,  "  If  you  don't  go,  I  must."  Sir  Charles 
went  immediately.  But  before  ho  arrived  Lord  Gough 
had  retrieved  his  reputation,  and  covered  the  British 
arms  with  fresh  glory  by  winning,  in  magnificent  stylo, 
the  great  battle  of  Goojerat,  with  tho  loss  of  only  ninety- 
two  killed  and  (582  wounded.  Mooltan  had  been  besieged 
in  December.  During  the  l)ombardniont  tho  principal 
magazine  was  blown  up.  It  contained  10,000  lljs.  of 
powder.  800  persons  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the 
explosion,  and  a  number  of  buildings  were  destroyed. 

Tho  following  description  is  from  the  pen  of  an  eye- 
witness : — "  Yesterday  I  saw  one  of  tho  most  awful  and 
grand  sights  I  am  over  likely  to  witness  ;  tho  wholo  of 
Moolraj's  jirincipal  magazine,  which  ho  has  boon  fivo 
years  collecting,  was  blown  xip  by  ono  of  our  shells.  Tho 
shock  two  miles  off  knocked  bottles  off  the  tables,  and 
tlio  report  w.a3  terrific.  Tho  prisoners  wo  have  taken, 
say  it  contained  10,000  lbs.  of  powder.      It  all  blow  up 
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■with  one  frightful  explosion.  All  his  principal  houses, 
temples,  &o.,  as  well  as  about  800  men,  -were  blown  up  ; 
but  the  city,  where  many  of  his  troops  wore,  was  un- 
touched, neither  are  the  walls  of  the  battlements  of  the 
fort  injured.  Ho  kindly  sent  us  word  next  day  to  say, 
he  had  still  enough  powder  and  shot  to  hold  out  the 
siege  for  twelve  months ;  and  we  wore  to  do  our  worst, 
as  he  would  hold  out  as  long  as  a  single  stone  of  his  fort 
would  stand.  When  we  sent  in  to  summon  the  fort  to 
sniTender,  he  very  coolly  rammed  the  letter  down  his 
longest  gun  and  fired  it  at  us.  But  about  the  explosion — 
at  first  we  felt  a  slight  shock,  like  that  of  an  earthquake, 
and  then,  a  second  or  two  afterwards,  a  ti-emondous 
and  prolonged  report,  that  was  like  an  awful  clap  of 
thunder.  I  hardly  know  what  to  liken  it  to,  it  was  so 
inconceivably  grand ;  then  a  mass  of  dust  rose  to  the 
very  clouds,  yet  so  perfectly  distinct  was  its  outline,  and 
it  was  so  dense  and  thick,  that  nobody  at  first  could  tell 
whatitwas.  It  looked  like  an  immense,  solid,  brown  tree, 
suddenly  grown  up  to  the  skies,  and  then  it  gradually 
expanded,  and  slowly  sailed  away." 

But  Moolraj,  though  he  saw  destroyed  in  a  moment  a 
woi-k  which  it  cost  him  five  years  to  construct,  with  his 
principal  store  of  gunpowder  still  held  out.  On  the  2nd 
of  January,  however,  the  city  was  stormed,  but  the 
citadel  remained.  Though  of  immense  strength  it 
TOlded  to  the  power  of  artillery,  and  Mooli'aj,  with  his 
garrison  of  nearly  4,000  men,  surrendered  at  discretion. 
"  First  appe;irod  200  ill-clothed,  miserable  wretches, 
who  seemed  broken  and  dispirited,  then  followed  about 
.^jOOO  hard-trained,  stern,  and  stalwart  looking  men. 
They  had  defended  the  fort  last,  and  abandoned  it  only 
when  no  longer  tenable.  They  looked  as  if  they  would 
have  fought  to  the  death  in  the  breaches,  if  such  had 
been  the  will  of  their  chief.  They  brought  camels  and 
horses,  and  large  bundles  of  things  along  with  them. 
These,  together  with  their  arms,  were  placed  in  charge  of 
the  prize  agents  as  they  passed.  At  last  came  Moolraj , 
and  his  brethren  and  chiefs,  the  last,  as  became  him,  in 
the  retu-ement.  He  was  gorgeously  attired  in  silks  and 
splendid  arms,  and  rode  a  magnificent  Ai-ab  steed,  with 
a  rich  saddle-cloth  of  scarlet,  which  bore  no  marks  of 
suffering  or  privation.  No  small  curiosity  was  experi- 
enced to  discover  the  appearance  of  one  who  had  main- 
tained a  defence,  obstinate  and  protracted  beyond  any 
related  in  the  annals  of  modern  war.  He  but  little  exceeds 
the  middle  size,  is  powerfully  but  elegantly  formed  ;  his 
keen,  dark,  piercing,  restless  eyes  suiTeyed  at  a  glance 
everything  around.  He  neither  wore  the  face  of  defiance 
nor  dejection  ;  but  moved  along  under  the  general  gaze 
as  one  consciAua  of  having  bravely  done  his  duty,  and 
aware  of  being  the  object  of  universal  regard." 

The  result  of  these  victories  was  that  the  Punjaub  was 
annexed  to  our  Indian  Empire.  The  reasons  for  this 
step  bebg  explained  by  the  Grovernor-General  in  a  pro- 
clamation, which  announced  favoui'able  terms  for  the 
conquered  people.  Moolraj  was  subsequently  tried  for 
the  mm-der  of  Mr.  Agnow  and  Mr.  Anderson,  and  being 
found  guilty,  he  was  sentencsd  to  death.  The  sentence 
■was  afterwards  commuted  to  impiisonment  for  life. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Emnncipation  of  the  Jews — The  Bill  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lorcla  — 
Election  of  Bnroii  KothHchilil  liy  the  City  of  London — Ho  refim-j*  to 
be  sworn  on  the  "true  faith  of  a  ChriBtian  " — The  Hill  ng.iin  inlro- 
dnced  und  a{?ain  rejected  by  the  Lords— Alderman  .Salomons  elected 
."VIomher  for  Greenwich— He  insists  on  talcinu'  liis  seat  and  voting,  in 
dL'liancG  of  tlio  aiitliurity  of  tlic  Sp';  iker,  bnctced  by  the  llduse  — 
Itemoved  by  tlie  Sorgcant-at-.\rnis— He  is  prosecuted  for  sittitif?  and 
votinf?,  and  incurs  n  penalty  of  jC-ViO- Tiie  Jewish  .\[onibers  admitted 
by  a  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons — Act  of  Parliatnent  uboliitlt- 
in;^  .lewisli  Disabi'ities — Colonial  Solf-jovommeiit — Objections  to  tiio 
Government  Jlcasure— Conservative  Tribute  to  the  Liberal  Tarty — 
Death  of  (^aeen  Adelaide — Her  Character — Her  Benevolence  anil 
Humility — Directions  for  her  Funeral- Death  and  Character  of  tt  e 
Duke  of  Cambridfo— Our  Foreign  Policy— Dispule  with  the  Greek 
Government  about  the  Claims  of  Mr.  Finlay  and  Don  Pacifico — Cen- 
sure on  the  Government  by  tlie  House  of  Lords — Debate  upon  it  in  the 
Commons — ilr.  Roelmck's  Counter-reso'ution — Lord  Pdlmerston's  De- 
fence of  his  Policy— The  last  Speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel— JIajorily  in 
favour  of  the  Government— The  Death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — National 
grief  caused  by  this  event — Tribute  paid  to  liis  memory  In  Parliament 
— Public  Honours  declined  by  the  Family — A  Statue  voted  by  tlie 
House  of  Commons  — Eulogium  in  the  French  Assembly. 

A'S  effort  was  made  to  decide  the  long-agitated  questi'.i;i 
of  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  in  the  session  of  184;). 
On  the  19th  of  Febiniary  Lord  John  Rus.sell  moved  that 
the  House  of  Commons  .should  go  into  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  oaths  taken  by  members  of 
Piirliament,  excepting  the  Roman  Catholic  oath,  settled 
in  1829.  The  oath  of  allegiance,  he  said,  became  ;i 
mockery  when  Cardinal  York  died,  there  being  no  descen- 
dants of  James  II.  in  existence,  he  therefore  proposed  to 
abolish  it.  The  oath  of  abjuration,  which  was  aimed 
against  Papal  aggression,  had  now  no  practical  effect  but 
to  exclude  the  Jews  from  Parliament,  which  it  did  by  the 
words  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  which  were 
never  meant  to  exclude  Jews,  but  only  to  give  greater 
solemnity  to  the  oath.  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  omit 
these  words  when  the  oath  was  tendered  to  a  Jew,  and 
this  he  thought  would  complete  the  measure  of  religious 
liberty.  The  House  resolved  by  a  large  majority — 214 
to  111 — to  go  into  committee  on  the  subject.  He  then 
moved  a  resolution  that  it  was  expedient  to  alter  the 
Parliamentary  oaths,  so  as  "to  make  provision  in  respect 
of  the  said  oaths  for  the  relief  of  Her  Majesty's  subject.s 
professing  the  Jewi.sh  religion."  A  bill  founded  on  this 
resolution  was  brought  in  by  Lord  John  Eu.sseU.  In 
the  long  discussion  which  it  called  forth  the  maiden 
speech  of  Mr.  Frederick  Peel  was  the  best  .speech  in  the 
debate.  The  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  278  to  185.  The  thii-d  reading,  after  an  important  de- 
bate, was  carried  by  a  majority  of  66. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  second  reading  was  moved 
on  the  26th  of  July,  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in  an  able 
speech,  in  which  he  observed  that  the  Jews,  though 
admitted  to  municipal  privileges,  were  the  only  religious 
community  debarred  from  political  rights ;  but  there  was 
not,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  a  single  valid  objection  upon 
which  they  could  be  refused.  The  Earl  of  Eglinton 
objectedto  their  admission,  on  religious  grounds;  so  also, 
more  natttraUy,  did  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  former  argued  that  on;- 
national  Christianity,  to  which  we  owed  our  greatness, 
would  be  grievously  disparageii  by  the  measure.  The 
latter  condemned  it  as  a  ■violation  of  the  distinct  contract 
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between  the  sovereign  and  the  nation — that  the  Crown 
should  maintain  "  to  the  utmost  the  laws  of  God  and 
the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel."  The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  (AVheatly) — always  the  powerful  champion  of 
religious  fi-eedom — contended  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  and  repugnant  to 
the  genius  of  Christianity  that  civil  disqualifications  and 
penalties  should  be  imposed  on  those  who  did  not  conform 
to  it.  Their  lordships  must  either  retrace  their  steps,  and 
exclude  from  office  all  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Esta- 
blished Chiu'ch,  or  they  must,  in  consistency,  consent  to 
the  abrogation  of  this  last  restriction.  The  bill  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  23 — the  numbers  being,  for  the 
second  reading  70,  against  it,  9o. 

Before  another  attempt  was  made  to  open  the  portals 
of  the  legislatui'e,  the  question  was  brought  to  a  practical 
issue  by  an  event  similar  to  the  Clare  election,  by  which 
O'Connell  forced  on  the  decision  with  regard  to  Catholic 
Emancipation.  The  City  of  London  had  retui-ned  Baron 
Eothsohild  as  one  of  its  members ;  and  at  the  moi-ning 
sitting  on  the  26th  of  July,  1850,  he  presented  himself 
at  the  table  to  take  the  oaths.  When  the  clerk  presented 
the  New  Testament,  he  said,  "  I  desii-o  to  be  sworn  on 
the  Old  Testament."  Su'  Eobert  Inglis,  in  a  voice  tremu- 
lous with  emotion,  exclaimed — "  I  protest  against  that." 
The  Speaker  then  ordered  Baron  Eothschild  to  withdraw. 
An  animated  debate  followed  as  to  whether  the  Baron 
could  be  sworn  in  that  way,  althpugh  he  declared  that  that 
was  the  form  of  oath  most  binding  upon  his  conscience. 
He  pres'-nted  himself  a  second  time,  when  there  was 
another  long  debate.  Ultimately,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
to  which  the  matter  was  adjourned,  the  Attorney-General 
moved  two  resolutions — first,  that  Baron  Eothschild  was 
not  entil  led  to  vote  in  the  House  till  he  took  the  oath  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  law ;  and,  second,  that  the  House 
would  take  the  earliest  opportunity  in  the  next  session  to 
consider  the  oath  of  abjui-ation,  with  a  view  to  the  relief 
of  the  Jews.  These  resolutions  were  carried.  The  first, 
by  a  majority  of  92  to  G6,  the  second,  by  142  to  106. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution.  Lord  John  Eussell, 
soon  after  the  meeting  of  P.arliament  in  1851,  intro- 
duced his  Jewish  Emancipation  Bill  once  more.  The 
usual  ai-gumcnts  were  reiterated  on  both  sides,  and  the 
second  r(-ading  was  carried  by  the  reduced  majoritj-  of 
25.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  second  reading  was 
moved  by  tho  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  17th  of  July, 
when  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  36.  In  tho 
meantime,  Alderman  Salomons  had  been  returned  as 
member  for  Greenwich,  and,  following  the  example  of 
Baron  liothschild,  he  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  olforcd 
to  take  the  oath  on  tho  Old  Testament,  omitting  tho 
phrase,  "  on  tho  tnie  faith  of  a  Christian."  Tlie 
Speaker  Ithon  desired  him  to  -vrtthdraw ;  but  he  took  a 
seat,  nf)1  withstanding.  Tho  order  of  the  Speaker  was 
repeated  in  a  more  porcmjjtoi'y  tone,  and  tho  lionourablo 
member  retired  to  a  bench  behind  tho  bar.  Tho  (jucs- 
tion  of  Ids  right  to  sit  was  then  debated.  Sir  Benjamin 
Hall  asl;od  tho  Ministers  -whether  they  woro  disposed  to 
prosecute  Mr.  Salomons,  if  ho  persisted  in  taking  his 
seat,  in  order  to  tost  his  legal  right.     Tiord  John  Eussell 


having  answered  in  the  negative,  Mr.  Salomons  entered 
the  House,  amidst  loud  cries  of  "  Order!"  "  Chaii'!"  the 
Speaker's  imperative  command,  "Withdraw!"  ringing 
above  all.  The  Speaker  then  ajipealed  to  the  House  to 
enforce  his  order.  Lord  John  Eussell  then  moved  a 
resolution  that  ho  should  withdraw.  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne  moved  an  amendment.  The  House  became  a 
scene  of  confusion ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  angry 
ories  and  counter-cries,  Mr.  Anstey  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate.  The  House  divided,  and  Mr.  Salo- 
mons voted  with  the  minority.  The  House  again 
divided  on  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne's  amendment,  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  was  entitled  to  take  his  seat, 
which  was  negatived  by  229  against  81.  In  defiance  of 
this  decision,  Mr.  Salomons  again  entered  and  took 
his  seat.  He  then  addressed  the  House,  stating  that  it 
was  far  from  his  desii'e  to  do  anything  that  might 
appear  contumacious  or  presumptuous.  Eotumed  by  a 
lai'ge  constituency,  he  appeared  in  defence  of  their  rights 
and  privileges  as  well  as  his  own ;  but  whatever  might 
be  the  decision  of  the  House,  he  would  abide  by  it, 
unless  there  was  just  sufficient  force  used  to  make 
him  feel  that  he  was  acting  under  coercion.  Lord  John 
Eussell  called  upon  the  House  to  support  the  authority 
of  the  Speaker  and  its  own  dignity.  Two  divisions  fol- 
lowed— one  on  a  motion  for  adjourning  the  debate,  and 
another  on  the  right  of  Mr.  Salomons  to  sit,  in  both  of 
which  he  voted.  The  last  was  carried  by  a  largo 
majority  ;  when  the  Speaker  renewed  his  oi'der  to  with- 
ib'aw,  and  the  honourable  gentleman  not  complj-ing, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  touched  him  lightly  on  tho 
shoulder,  and  led  him  below  the  bar.  Another  long 
debate  ensued  on  the  legal  question ;  and  the  House 
divided  on  two  motions,  which  had  no  result.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  was  adjourned  to  the  28th  of 
July,  when  petitions  from  London  and  Greenwich,  de- 
manding the  admission  of  theu'  excluded  representa- 
tive, came  under  consideration.  The  Speaker  an- 
nounced that  he  had  received  a  letter  fi-om  Alderman  . 
Salomons,  stating  that  several  notices  of  actions  for  ■ 
penalties  had  been  served  upon  him,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  sat  and  voted  in  the  House.  A  motion  that 
the  j'otitionors  should  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Housa 
was  rejected;  and  Lord  John  Eussell's  resolution,  deny- 
ing the  right  of  Mr.  Salomons  to  sit  without  taking  tho 
oath  in  the  usual  form,  was  carried  bj-  a  majoritj'  of  55. 
And  so  the  vexed  question  was  placed  in  abeyance  for 
another  year,  so  far  as  Parliament  was  concerned.  But 
an  action  was  brought  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
against  Alderman  Salomons,  to  recover  tho  penalty  of 
£500,  for  sitting  and  voting  without  taking  tho  oatb. 
Tho  question  was  elaborately  argued  by-  tho  ablest 
counsel.  Judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff.  Thoro 
was  an  appeal  from  this  judgment,  by  a  writ  of  error, 
wlien  tho  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  with  Justices 
Coleridge,  Crosswcll,  Wightman,  Williams,  and  Cromp- 
ton,  heard  tho  case  again  argued  at  great  length.  Thu 
Court  unanimously  decided  that  tho  words,  "  on  tho 
true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  fonned  an  essential  part  of 
tho  oath ;  and  that,  according  to  tho  existing  law,  the 
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Jews  were  excluded  from  sitting  in  cither  House  of  Par- 
liament. Ttis  judgment  was  given  in  the  sittings  after 
Hilary  Term,  1852. 

The  histoiy  of  this  question  of  Jewish  Emancipation 
gives  proof,  as  striking  as  any  upon  record,  of  the 
obstinacy  and  tenacity  of  prejudice  established  b_y  law, 
although  no  possible  danger  could  aiise  to  the  British 
Constitution  fr'om  the  admission  of  the  Jews ;  al- 
though Ml'.  Salomons  had  been  elected  Sheriff  of  London 
in  1835,  and  a  bill  was  passed  to  enable  him  to  act ; 
although  the  year  after,  Mr.  Moses  Montefiore  was  like- 
wise elected  Sheriff  of  London,  and  knighted  by  the 


The  session  of  1830  was  creditably  distinguished  by 
the  establishment  of  a  policy  of  self-government  for  our 
colonies.  They  had  become  so  numerous  and  so  large 
as  to  be  utterly  unmanageable  by  the  centralised  system 
of  the  Colonial  Office  ;  while  the  liberal  spirit  that  per- 
vaded the  Home  Government,  loading  to  the  abolition  of 
gi-eat  monopolies,  naturally  reacted  upon  oui'  fellow- 
subjects  settled  abroad,  and  made  them  discontented 
without  constitutional  rights.  It  was  now  felt  that  the 
time  was  come  for  a  comprehensive  measure  of  con- 
stitutional government  for  our  American  and  Austrabau 
Colonies ;    and   oti   the   8th   of    I'ehniary,    Lord   Johu 
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Queen;  although  in  184(i  Jews  elected  to  municipal 
offices  were  relieved  by  Parliament  from  taking  the 
oaths ;  although  Baron  Rothschild  and  Alderman  Salo- 
mons had  been  repeatedly  elected  by  immense  majo- 
rities ;  altVugh  bills  for  emancipating  the  Jews,  tho 
only  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  still  laboui-ing  under 
political  disabilities  on  account  of  their  religion,  were 
passed  year  after  year  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  were  indignantly  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
At  length,  in  18.38,  the  Commons  were  obliged  to 
admit  them  by  a  resolution  of  their  own  House,  and  it  ; 
was  not  tdl  1860  that  an  Act  was  passed  permitting 
Jewish  Members  of  Parliament  to  omit  fr-om  the  oath  '. 
the  words  "  on  tho  true  faith  of  a  Christian."  I 

166.— New  Series. 


Russell,  then  Prime  Minister,  brought  tho  aubjoct  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  very  fully  discussed, 
Sii-  W.  Molesworth,  Mr.  Roebuck,  Mi-.  Labouchere,  and 
others  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  colonial  affaii's, 
being  the  principal  speakers.  With  regard  to  Canada, 
great  progress  had  abeady  been  made  in  constitutional 
government.  The  same  might  be  said  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Bnmswick,  in  which  the  practice  of  adminis- 
tration closely  approximated  to  the  practice  in  this 
country.  It  was  detei-mined  to  introduce  representative 
institutions  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  Australia  it  was  proposed  that  there  shoidd  be  but  one 
Council,  two-thii-ds  elected  by  the  people,  and  one-thiid 
nominated  by  the  Governor.      Mr.  Roebuck  objected 
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steongly  to  the  Government  measure,  because  it  left  tlie 
colonists  free,  to  a  great  extent,  to  gratify  the  sti'ong 
desire  almost  universally  felt  among  them  to  have  power 
to  choose  a  constitution  for  themselves,  instead  of  having 
a  constitution  sent  out  to  them,  cut  and  dry.  He 
■wanted  the  House  to  plant  at  once  liberal  institutions 
there,  ■which  -would  spare  the  colonists  the  agony  of 
■working  out  a  scheme  of  government  for  themselves. 
He  declared  that  "of  all  the  abortions  of  an  incom- 
petent administi-ation,  this  ■was  the  greatest."  A  ready- 
made  constitution  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  South  Afiica ;  -why,  then,  could  not  Parliament 
send  out  a  ready-made  constitution  to  Australia  ?  Lord 
John  Russell  replied  to  Mr.  Roebuck's  aiguments,  and 
after  a  lengthened  debate,  the  bill  ■was  read  a  second 
time.  There  -was  strong  di-vision  of  opinion  in  com- 
mittee as  to  ■whether  there  should  be  two  cham.bers  or 
one.  Sir  W.  Moles^worth  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  there  should  be  two,  ■which  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  21S  against  1.50.  The  bill  jjassed  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  18th  of  May,  and  on  the  31st  ■was 
brought  into  the  Lords,  whei-e  also  it  was  subjected  to 
lengthened  discussions  and  various  amendments,  which 
caused  it  to  be  sent  back  to  the  Commons  for  consideration 
on  the  1st  of  August.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  amendments  were  agreed  to,  and  the  bUl 
was  passed.  This  was  the  jirinoipal  legislative  work  of 
the  session.  These  concessions  to  the  colonies  were 
necessary  to  preserve  thorn  to  the  mother  coiintiy,  as 
well  as  to  ensure  their  progress  and  prosperity.  In  this 
respect,  says  a  Conservative  historian,  "  the  nation  has 
been  deeply  indebted  to  the  Liberal  administrators  who 
have  ruled  the  countiy  since  1S50 ;  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  old  Tory  Government  would  have  been  as 
XQUch  impressed  as  their  suocesaors  have  been  -with  the 
necessity  of  yielding  on  this  -vital  point ;  yet  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  is  now  apparent.  Self-government 
is  indispensable  to  colonies  as  soon  as  they  have  attained 
anything  like  mature  years,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it 
is  forced  on  them  by  the  necessities  of  their  remote  and 
isolated  situation;  while  the  same  cause  renders  the 
Homo  Government  ignorant  of  their  -wants  and  indif- 
ferent to  their  complaints.  In  every  quarter  and  age  of 
the  globe,  accordiuglj',  colonies  have  contended  for  self- 
government;  and  those  alone  have  been  prosperous,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  mightj"-  empii'os,  which,  springing 
from  popularly-governed  nations  at  home,  have  success- 
fully asserted  their  title  to  establish  similar  institutions, 
.and  enjoy  privileges  as  great  in  their  now  seats  abroad. 
Witness  the  colonies  of  Greece,  Carthago,  and  Rome, 
around  the  ModiteiTanean  Sea,  in  ancient,  and  the  more 
v/ide-sprcad  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  modern  times."  * 
Adelaide,  Queen  Dowager  of  Groat  Britain  and  Ii'e- 
land,  the  exomplaiy  wife  of  WiUiam  IV.,  died  on  the  2nd 
<jf  December,  1849.  Showas  the  oldest  daughter  of  George, 
J>uko  of  Saxe-Coburg  Moiningon,  who  died  when  she 
v/aa  only  eleven  years  of  ago.  In  July,  1818,  she  was 
rnan-icd  to  the  Duko  of  Clarence.    Strong  hopes  were 
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entertained  that  this  union  would  produce  an  heir  to  the 
throne,  but  after  repeated  disappointments,  they  were 
relinquished.  Two  daughters  were  bom ;  but  one  lived 
only  a  fe-w  hour's,  and  the  other  only  a  few  months. 
When  her  husband  ascended  the  throne,  in  1830,  it  de- 
volved upon  her  to  effect  a  reformation  in  the  co-ui-t, 
which  had  been  bereft  of  a  queen  to  preside  over  its 
ceremonials,  its  etiquette,  and  its  morals,  for  twelve  years. 
She  acquitted  herself  in  this  difiicult  position  -with  pru- 
dence, firmness,  dignity,  and  conciliation,  and  succeeded 
in  -winning  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  whole  nation ; 
while  the  King  found  in  her  a  devoted  wife,  who 
attended  him  -with  affectionate  assiduity  dm-ing  his  long 
illness.  Marlborough  House  and  Bushey  Park  were 
assigned  for  her  residence  as  Queen  Dowager,  -with  the 
magnificent  allowance  of  £100,000  a  year.  She  lived  in 
a  state  of  great  retirement,  and  fi-equently  ■visited  her 
relatives  in  Germany.  She  also  spent  a  portion  of  her 
time  in  Malta  and  Madeii-a,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health. 
Quiet  and  unobtrusive  as  Queen  Adelaide  was,  and 
averse  to  meddling  in  politics,  she  did  not  altogether 
escape  censure  during  the  stoi-'my  period  of  the  Refoim 
agitation;  and  when  the  first  Melboru-ne  Cabinet  was 
dissolved,  in  1831,  the  Times  laid  the  dismissal  at  her 
door,  in  words  which  were  placarded  all  over  the  Idng- 
dom:  "The  Queen  has  done  it  aU."  But  when  the  storm 
passed  ovei',  it  was  felt  that  she  had  been  -wronged;  and 
her  mild  -virtues,  active  benevolence.  Christian  spii-it, 
and  affable  manners,  won  back  the  heart  of  the  nation  and 
restored  her  popularity.  When  the  Princess  Victoria, 
heii-ess  to  the  throne,  reached  her  eighteenth  year,  and 
became  competent  to  reign  on  the  demise  of  the  King, 
Queen  Adelaide  acted  -with  a  magnanimity  rare  in  the 
histoi-y  of  courts,  and  perhaps  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  our  o-wu  coiut.  She  celebrated  the  auspicious 
event  by  a  ball  of  ui-u-ivalled  magnificence  in  St. 
James's  Palace. 

The  King  expu'ed  with  Ms  arm  resting  upon  the 
Queen's  shoulder,  and  her  hand  supporting  his  breast 
— a  position  which  she  liad  maintained  for  upwards  of  an 
hour-  before  he  breathed  his  last.  In  the  autumn  of  1847 
she  went  to  Madeira,  where  she  spent  the  winter.  In 
April  she  rotui-ned  to  England,  and  resided  during  the 
remainder  of  her  days  at  Bentley  Priory,  near  Stanmore. 
She  expended  a  Inr^e  j^ortion  of  her  income — it  is  said 
up-wards  of  £20,0()ii  a  year — in  charity,  being  especially 
munificent  towards  institutions  connected  -with  the 
navy,  to  which  the  late  king  had  belonged.  She  had  left 
directions  with  respect  to  her  funeral  which  showed  the 
tone  of  her  iniud.  "  I  die,"  she  said,  "  in  all  humility, 
knowing  well  that  v.-e  are  all  alike  before  the  throne  of 
God ;  and  I  request,  therefore,  that  my  mortal  remains 
may  bo  convoyed  to  the  grave  without  any  pomp  or 
state.  Thoy  are  to  bo  removed  to  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  whore  I  request  to  have  as  quiet  and  private  a 
funeral  as  possible.  I  particularly  dosiro  not  to  bo  laid 
out  in  state,  and  the  funeral  to  take  place  1  ly  daylight ; 
no  procession — the  coffin  to  bo  carried  by  sailors  to  the 
chapel.  All  those  of  my  friends  and  relations,  to  a 
limited  number,   who  -ndsh  to  attend  may  do  so  ;  my 
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nephow,  Prince  Edward  of  iSaxe-Weimar,  Lords  Howo  and 
Denbigh,  the  Ilououi'ablo  William  Ashley,  Mi'.  Wood,  Sii- 
Andrew  Barnard,  and  Sir  D.  Dans,  with  my  dresser.s, 
and  those  of  my  ladies  who  may  wish  to  attend.  I.  die 
in  peace,  and  wish  to  bo  carried  to  the  tomb  in  peace, 
and  free  from  the  vanities  and  pomp  of  this  world. 
I  request  not  to  bo  dissected  or  embalmed,  and 
desii'o  to  give  as  little  trouble  as  possible."  Signed, 
"Adelaide  E. — November,  1849." 

She  was  also  careful  to  express  in  her  will  her  reli- 
gious faith,  in  the  following  words : — -"I  shall  die  in  peace 
with  all  the  world,  full  of  gratitude  for  all  the  kindness 
that  was  ever  shown  me,  and  in  full  reliance  on  the  mercy 
of  our  Savioiu'  Jesus  Christ,  into  whose  hands  I  commit 
my  soul." 

Queen  Adelaide  was  soon  followed  to  the  grave  bj-  her 
brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  died  on  the 
iSth  of  July,  1850,  rather  suddcnlj-,  and  without  suf- 
feiing.  He  was  the  seventh  and  j'oungest  son  of 
George  m.,  born  on  the  24th  of  February,  1774;  he 
was,  therefore,  seventy-six  years  of  age  when  he  died. 
He  had  sei-ved  in  the  ai-my  imder  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  as  early  as  1813  he  received  a  Field-Marshal's 
baton.  From  1815  till  1837  ho  filled  the  oface  of  Vice- 
roy of  Hanover,  which  he  governed  in  a  just  and 
moderate  spirit.  When  tHe  Duke  of  Cumbeiiand  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Hanover,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
returned  to 'England,  where  his  aflabUity,  good  humour, 
and  liberality  as  patron  of  the  arts,  made  him  very 
popular.  He  married  in  1818,  and  left  a  son  a^d  two 
daughters — his  son  being  the  present  Commander-in- 
Chief.  He  died  at  Cambridge  House,  and  his  remains 
were  inteiTcd  at  Kew  Church.  He  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  imposing  parts  of  the  ceremonial  at  royai 
interments  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  his 
remains  should  rest  among  his  fellow-parishioners,  with 
whom  he  had  so  long  dwelt  in  harmony  and  goodwill. 

The  most  interesting  of  all  the  debates  that  occiu-red 
in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  session  of  1850  was 
that  which  took  place  on  the  foreign  pohoj'  of  the  country, 
particiilarly  with  reference  to  Greece.  The  House  of 
Lords  had  passed  a  vote  of  censui'e  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, by  a  majority  of  tliii-ty-seven,  on  a  motion  brought 
foiTvard  by  Lord  Stanlej-,  and  the  public  were  anxious 
to  see  how  the  House  of  Commons  would  deal  with  that 
fact.  On  the  20th  of  Jiuie,  Lord  John  Eussell  road  the 
resolution,  and  said,  "  We  are  not  going  in  anj-  respect 
to  alter  the  coui-se  of  conduct  we  have  thought  it  right 
to  piu'sue  in  respect  of  foreign  powers,  in  consequence 
of  that  resolution."  He  concluded  his  speech  with  the 
following  bold  defiance,  which  elicited  general  and  j^ro- 
tracted  cheering : — "  So  long  as  we  continue  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  I  can  answer  for  mj-  noble  friend 
(Lord  Palmcrston)  that  he  wiU  act  not  as  a  Minister  of 
Austria,  or  of  Eussia,  or  of  France,  or  of  any  other 
country,  but  as  the  Minister  of  England.  The  honour- 
of  England  and  the  interests  of  England — such  are  the 
matters  that  are  within  our  keeping  ;  and  it  is  to  that 
honoiu-  and  to  those  interests  that  our  conduct  will  in 
future  be,  as  it  ha>  hitherto  been,  directed." 


Mr.  Eoebuck,  the  next  daj-,  moved  a  counter  reso- 
lution in  the  following  terms : — "  That  the  principles 
which  have  hitherto  regulated  the  foreign  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  such  as  wore  requu'cd  to  pre- 
seiTe  untarnished  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this 
country,  and,  in  times  of  unexampled  difficulty,  the  best 
calculated  to  maintain  peace  between  England  and  the 
various  nations  of  the  world."  He  .supported  thispositiou 
in  an  able  and  lengthened  speech.  The  chief  gi-ound  of 
dispute  was  the  demand  of  Lord  Palmcrston  for  com- 
pensation to  a  person  named  Pacifico,  a  Jew,  and  by 
birth  a  British  subject,  who  resided  at  Athens,  and 
whose  house  had  been  attacked  on  a  Sunday,  his  pro- 
perty desti'oyed,  and  his  family  beaten  by  a  mob  headed 
bj'  young  noblemen.  The  Greek  Government  refused 
him  reparation,  and  he  sought  protection  from  England. 
There  was  also  the  case  of  Mr.  Finlaj-,  whose  land  was 
seized  in  order  that  it  might  bo  converted  into  a  garden 
for  the  King  of  Greece,  the  owner  being  refused  pay- 
ment, and  Lord  Aberdeen,  when  Foreign  Secretary, 
having  applied  in  vain  for  redress.  Lord  Palmcr- 
ston defended  his  policj',  with  his  wonted  spii-it  and 
abiUtj',  and  vrith  triumjjhant  success.  Sir  J.  Walsh, 
though  differing  fi'om.  him,  described  his  speech  as 
an  unrivalled  effort  of  i)arliamentary  eloquence.  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  accused  the  noble  loi-d  of  lojvering  the 
public  character  of  the  nation,  and  exciting  detestation 
against  the  British  name  by  hLs  foreigii  policy.  Mr. 
Gladstone  arraigned  the  conduct  of  the  fh'st  Minister  in 
sitting  down  contentedly  imder  the  censure  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  sheltering  himself  under  precedents 
which  were  in  fact  no  precedents  at  all.  He  charged 
Lord  Palmerston  with  violating  international  law,  by 
making  reprisals  upon  Greek  property  to  the  extent  of 
£80,000,  to  satisfy  the  exorbitant  demands  of  Don 
Pacifico  ;  the  fniit  of  this  policy  being  humiliation  in 
regard  to  France,  and  a  lesson  received  without  reply 
from  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Eussias.  Mr.  Cobden  also 
assailed  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  asked  if 
there  was  no  other  way  of  settling  such  trifling  matters 
than  b}'  sending  fifteen  ships  of  war  into  the  Greek 
waters.  Lord  John  Eussell  defended  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  concluded  bj'  declaring  that  by  the 
verdict  of  that  House  and  the  people  of  England  he  was 
prepared  to  abide,  fuUy  convinced  that  the  Government 
had  preserved  at  the  same  time  the  honour  of  this 
country  and  the  blessings  of  peace.  Mi'.  Disraeli,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  the  House  of  Lords  had 
exercised  a  solemn  dutj'  in  pronouncing  a  censuie  upon 
the  policy  which  had  led  to  such  terrible  results.  This 
debate  will  be  rendered  for  ever  m.emorable  in  oui' 
annals  bj-  the  sjjeech  of  Sii-  Eobert  Peel.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  speeches  ho  ever  delivered  in  that  House,  and  it 
was  his  last.  He  argued  strongly  against  Lnteiineddling 
with  the  affaii'S  of  foreign  nations  in  order  to  procure 
for  them  free  institutions,  and  concluded  with  the 
expression  of  his  belief  that  the  cause  of  constitutional 
liberty  would  only  be  enoimibercd  by  our  help ;  whilst 
by  obtruding  it  we  sheuld  involve  this  counti'y  in 
incalculable  difficulties.     Wieu  the  hoiu-  for  the  division 
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came  the  House  •was  very  full — -Ayes,  310  ;  Noes,  264  ; 
giving  the  Govemment  a  majority  of  46. 

On  the  day  after  this  division  a  deputation  of  nearly 
ninety  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  headed  by 
Lord  James  Stuart,  waited  upon  Lady  Palmerston,  and 
presented  her  with  a  full-length  portrait  of  her  husband, 
representiug  him  in  an  erect  posture,  in  evening  dress, 
and  wearing  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
They  requested  her  ladyship  to  accept  of  this  testimonj' 
of  their  high  sense  of  Viscount  Pahnerston's  public  and 
private  character,  and  of  the  independent  policy  by 
which  ho  maintained  the  honour  and  interests  of  this 
country.  What  made  this  presentation  singulai'ly  oppo- 
tune  was  the  fact  that,  on  the  same  day,  a  telegi-aphic 
despatch  had  been  received  from  Paris,  announcing  the 
settlement  of  the  Greek  question. 

Only  a  week  after  Sir  Robert  Peel  delivered  his  me- 
morable speech  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  countiy, 
his   career  was   suddenly  terminated.     He  met  death 
xmder  circumstances  calculated   to  give   an   appalling 
sense  of  the  insecurity  of  human  life.     So  far  as  un- 
bounded wealth,  employed  by  the  soundest  practical 
wisdom,   could   guard  against    ordinary   dangers,  one 
might  suppose  that  the  life  of  the  great  statesm.an  was 
safe.     If  there  was  in  the  United  Kingdom  a  horse  that 
could  be  trusted  for  soundness  of  limb  and  perfection  of 
training,  we  might  have  supposed  that  such    a   horse 
would  be  in  his  possession.     Yet  he  was  killed   by  a 
fall  from  his  horse — ^not  hrmting  over  a  difficult  countiy, 
but  riding  leisurely  in  the  park.     On  the  22ud  of  June, 
Her  Majesty's  third  son,  Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert, 
had  been  baptised,  with  the  usual  ceremonial  pomp,  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  on  the  29th  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  called  there,  and  entered  his  name  in  Her  Majesty's 
visiting  book.     Proceeding  thence  up  Constitution  HOI, 
he  had  arrived  nearly  opposite  the  wicket  gate  leading 
into  the  Green  Park,  when  he  met  Miss  EUis,  one  of 
Lady  Dover's  daughters,  on  horseback,  attended  by  a 
groom.    Sir  Robert  had  soai-cely  exchanged  salutes  with 
this  young  lady  when  his  horse  became  restive,  swerved 
towards  the  railing  of  the  Green  Park,  and  thi-ew  him 
sideways  on  his  left  shoulder.     Two  gentlemen  who  saw 
the  accident  immediately  ran  foi-ward  and  raised  him, 
holding  him  in  a  sitting  posture.     Dr.   Foucart,  who 
also  saw  the  accident,  ran  up  to  assist  the  light  honour- 
able baronet,  who,  in  reply  to  his  question,  whether  he 
was  miich   hm-t,  said,  "Yes,  very  much."     Ho  then 
becamio  unconscious,  and  remained  so  till  ho  was  placed 
in  a  carriage,  when  ho  revived  and  said,  "  I  feel  better." 
On  being  lifted  out  of  the  carriage  at  Wlutehall  Gardens, 
ho  walked  with  assistance  into  the  house.     Tho  effect  of 
meeting  his  family,  however,  caused  a  reaction.     He 
swooned  in  tho  arms  of  Dr.  Foucart,  and  was  placed 
upon  a  sofa  in  the  nearest  apartment,  tho  dining-room, 
from  which  he  was  never  x-omoved  till  his  death.     Sir 
Benjamin   Brodie,  Mi-.  Cajsar  Hawkins,  Dr.  SojTnoiir, 
and  Mr.  Hodgson,  hold  a  consultation,  and  attempted  to 
reduce  the  visible  injuiy ;  but  this  caused  such  agonj', 
that,  at  tho  p.aticnt's  earnest  request,  tho  attempt  was 
abandoned.     Ho  passed  a  restless  night  on  Saturday, 


and  contumed  in  a  very  precarious  state  on  Sunday  and 
Monday.  On  Monday  night  he  became  delirious,  calling 
upon  the  names  of  some  of  his  oldest  and  dearest  friends, 
among  which  Hardinge  and  Graham  were  most  fi-e- 
quently  on  his  lips.  On  Tuesday  morning  he  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep,  after  which  he  felt  easier,  his  mind  being 
quite  composed.  But  at  two  o'clock  on  that  day  symptoms 
appeared  which  caused  the  physicians  to  abandon  all 
hope.  The  last  rites  of  the  Chiu'ch  were  administered 
by  the  Bishop  of  Gibraltar,  Dr.  Tomlinson,  a  very  old 
fi-iend.  Lady  Peel  and  the  members  of  the  family 
joined  in  this  melancholy  communion.  Sir  Robert  being 
scarcely  able  to  recognise  them.  Lord  Hardinge  and 
Sir  James  Graham  also  joined  the  group  of  mourners ; 
but  the  painfull}'  excited  feelings  of  Ladj-  Peel  rendered 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  her  from  the  apai-fement. 
He  ceased  to  breathe  about  midnight,  his  gi-eat  spirit  de- 
parting peacefully  from  the  earthly  tabernacle  that  had 
been  so  suddenly  crushed.  A  post-mortem  examination 
showed  that  the  cause  of  death  was  a  broken  rib  on  the 
left  side  pressing  upon  the  lung.  The  remains  of  the 
illustrious  statesman  were,  according  to  his  own  express 
tliiections,  in  a  will  written  while  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  interred  without  funeral  pomp,  at  the  quiet 
\'illage  of  Drayton  Bassett,  amid  the  -respectful  grief  of 
attentling  thousands,  and  the  universal  sorrow  of  the 
nation. 

The  death  of  no  English  statesman  had  ever  produced 
a  deeper  feeling  of  grief  throughout  the  nation,  or  more- 
general  expressions  of  lamentation  at  the  ii-raparable 
loss  which  the  countiy  had  sustained.  Mi'.  Hume  had 
a  motion  on  the  paper  for  the  day  following  his  death ; 
but  instead  of  proceeding  with  it,  he  moved  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House,  as  a  mark  of  i-espect  to  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  statesman,  whose  ojiponent  he 
had  been  on  that  floor  for  so  many  years.  "It  is  im- 
possible for  me,"  he  said,  "to  express  what  I  feel  so 
sti'ongly  at  the  great  public  loss  which  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  death  has  occasioned.  Wheu 
I  contemplate  the  many  sacrifices  he  has  made,  the 
strong  feelings  and  deep  interest  which  have  been  mani- 
fested in  this  metropolis — and  which  I  am  sui'e  will  ex- 
tend throughout  the  whole  country — at  this  gi'eat  cala- 
mity, I  hope  I  may  bo  excused — even  if  there  should  be 
no  precedent,  ou  such  an  occasion,  one  so  seldom,  if  ever 
Ukoly  to  occur  again,  at  least  in  my  time — for  proposing 
that  the  House  do  adjourn  without  proceeding  to  any 
other  business."  Mr.  Gladstone  p.ijd  an  eloquent  and 
touching  tribute  to  his  memoiy,  concluding  with  th(! 
lines-^ 

"Now  is  the  st:itely  coliiimi  broke. 
Tlie  beacon  liy;lit  is  (nic_'ncl)ed  in  smol:o, 
Tlie  Inimpet's  silvery  HQiiml  is  still, 
The  \vnrilor  silent  on  the  liUl." 

Mr.  Napier,  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  Sir  William  Somer- 
ville  expressed  similar  feelings  of  profound  respect  for 
the  memory  of  the  departed  statesman  ;  and  tlio  motion 
for  the  adjournment  of  tho  IIouso  passed  unanimously. 
The  IIousi;  of  Lords  did  not  sit  ou  that  day ;  but  on  tho 
following  day  the  Maniuis  of  Lansdowno,  Lord  Stanley, 
Lord  Brougham,   and  tho  Duke  of  Wellington  gavo 
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earnest  expression  to  the  feelings  of  their  lordships  upon 
the  subject  of  this  national  bereavement.  The  Duke  of 
WeUington,  in  particular,  as  might  be  expected,  -was 
deeply  moved,  while  expressing  his  great  gratification  at 
what  had  just  boon  said  as  to  the  character  of  Sir 
Eobci't  Peel.  Ho  added  his  testimony  as  to  what  he 
helieved  to  be  its  strongest  feature — his  truthfulness. 
"  In  all  the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with  Sii'  Robert 
Peel,"  said  the  Duke,  "I  never  knew  a  man  in  whose 
truth  and  justice  I  had  a  more  lively  confidence ;  or  in 
whom  I  saw  a  more  invariable  desire  to  promote  the 
public  service.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  communica- 
tion with  him,  I  never  know  an  instance  in  which  he 
did  not  show  tho  strongest  attachment  to  truth ;  and  I 
never  saw  in  the  whole  coru-sc  of  my  life  the  smallest 
reason  for  suspecting  that  he  stated  anything  which  he 
did  not  firmly  believe  to  be  the  fact."  Lord  John 
Eussell,  who  had  been  absent  on  the  previous  day,  spoke 
in  the  warmest  tenns  of  admii'atiou  of  the  late  states- 
man, and  avowed  his  conviction  that  the  hannony  which 
had  prevailed  for  the  last  two  years,  and  the  safety 
which  this  country  had  enjoyed  during  a  period  when 
other  nations  were  visited  by  the  calamity  of  revolution, 
liad  been  gi-oatly  owing  to  the  course  which  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  adopt.  He  concluded  by 
offering,  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  funeral  honoui's 
similar  to  those  accorded  on  the  death  of  Pitt  or  Gi-attan. 
But  Mi\  Groulbui'no— while  expressing  in  the  name  of 
tho  family  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  their  deep  gratitude  for 
the  proposition  made  by  the  noble  lord,  the  highest 
tribute  which  the  House  of  Commons  could  pay — stated 
that  simplicity  and  a  disdain  of  ostentation  was  a  dis- 
tinguishing trait  in  the  character  of  the  deceased ;  and 
in  a  testamentary  memorandum,  written  on  the  Sth  of 
May,  1844,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  party, 
Sir  Robert  had  recorded  his  desire,  which  he  had  since 
verbally  repeated  to  Lady  Peel,  to  be  inten-ed  in  a  vault 
in  the  parish  church  of  Drayton  Bassett,  without 
funeral  pomp.  On  tlie  12th  of  July,  pursuant  to  a 
motion  made  by  the  Prime  Minister,  the  House  of 
Commons  went  into  committee  for  the  purpose  of  adopt- 
ing an  address  to  the  Queen,  prajong  Her  Majesty  to 
order  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  "Westminster  Abbey 
to  tho  memoiy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  stated  that  the 
Queen,  anxious  to  show  the  sense  which  she  entertained 
of  the  services  rendered  to  the  Crown,  had  dii-ected 
him  to  inform  Lady  Peel  that  she  desii-ed  to  bestow 
upon  her  the  same  rank  that  was  bestowed  upon  the 
■widow  of  Mr.  Canning.  Lady  Peel  answered  that  her 
wish  was  to  bear  no  other  name  than  that  by  which  her 
husband  was  known  to  the  world,  and  that  a  special 
direction  was  left  by  Su'  Robert  Peel,  that  none  of  his 
faniUy  should,  after  his  death,  accept  any  title  as  a  public 
reward  on  accoimt  of  any  services  ho  might  be  supposed 
to  have  rendered  to  the  public.  Nothing  then  remained 
but  a  public  moniunent;  and  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  "  that  an  humble  addi-ess  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  her  to  give  dii-ections  that  a  monument 
be  erected  in  the  CoUegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter,  West- 
minster,  to  the  memory  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 


Robert  Peel,  with  an  inscription  expressive  of  the  public 
sense  of  so  great  and  incparable  a  loss,  and  assuring 
Her  Majesty  that  this  Houso  will  make  good  the 
expenses  attending  the  same." 

The  national  desire  to  honour  the  memoiy  of  one  of 
tho  gi'eatest  statesmen  in  the  gallery  of  illustrious 
Englishmen  was  no  evanescent  feeling.  His  reputation 
has  been  growing  year  after  year  since  his  death  ;  and 
as  tho  blessings  of  free  ti'ado  arc  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated and  enjoyed,  tho  public  gi-atitudo  deoi)ens  for  the 
services  and  sacrifices  by  which  Sir-  Robert  Peel  secured 
the  triumph  of  its  principles.  It  was  not  in  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  that  his  loss  was  felt ;  the  Continent  of 
Eui'ojie  and  the  United  States  of  America,  as  well  as  oiu- 
colonies,  also  deplored  tho  calamity.  When  the  news  of 
his  death  reached  Paris  on  the  oth.  of  July,  M.  Dupin, 
the  President  of  the  Assembly,  rose  and  said — "At  a 
moment  when  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  nation  is 
expi-essing  its  painful  sentiments  for  the  loss  which  it 
has  recently  sustained  in  the  jierson  of  one  of  its  most 
eminent  statesmen,  I  think  it  would  be  honoru-ing  the 
French  tribune  to  proclaim  hei'e  oiu-  sjaupathetic  regi'ct, 
and  to  manifest  our  high  esteem  for  that  illustrious 
orator,  who,  diu-ing  the  whole  course  of  his  long  and 
glorious  career,  was  always  animated  with  sentiments  of 
justice  and  kindness  towards  France,  and  ever  spoke  of 
its  Government  in  tie  most  courteous  tei'ms.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  adhesion  given  to  my  words  by  th& 
Assembly,  they  shall  be  inserted  in  the  ^^roces  verhal." 


CHAPTER  S. 

Papal  Aj^gression — Apostolic  Ticars — Bull  of  Pope  Pius  IX. — Pastor.il  of 
Cardinal  Wiaeman— Establishment  of  a  Hum-iii  Catholic  Hierarchy 
witli  Territorial  Titles— Pablic  Excitement  caused  by  the  Papal 
Aggression — The  Diirhiun  Letter— The  Speech  from  the  Throne — 
Discussions  ou  the  Subject  in  the  Lords  and  Commons — Speech  of 
Lord  John  Russell — The  Papal  Agjrresaion  Bill — Dr.  Cnllen — The 
S}-nod  of  Tharles— The  Bill  passes  both  Houses  with  large  Majorities. 
—Ministerial  Crisis — Failure  of  the  Leaders  of  the  Protectionists,  or 
Peelites,  to  form  an  Administi'ation — Restoration  of  the  Kussell 
Cabinet — The  Great  Exhibition  of  18J1 — The  Prince  Consort — Civic 
Banquets  in  London  and  Yoi-k — The  Royal  Commission — Mr.  Paxton 
— The  Crystal  Palace— Opening  of  the  Exhibition  by  the  Queeu — 
Number  of  Visitors — Receipts — Brilhant  Success  of  the  Exliibition. 

From  the  Revolution,  1688,  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  was  abolished  with  the  arbitrary  power  of 
James  II.,  the  government  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
was  maintained  in  England  by  "  vicars  apostolic." 
England  was  divided  into  four  vicariates,  and  this  state 
of  things  continued  until  1840,  when  Gregory  XVI.  or- 
dained a  new  ecclesiastical  division  of  England,  doubling 
the  number  of  vicariates,  which  were  thenceforward 
named  the  London,  tho  Western,  the  Eastern,  the 
Central,  the  Welsh,  the  Lancastrian,  the  York,  and  the 
Northern  districts.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
Eoman  Catholics  in  this  country,  and  the  removal  of 
their  civil  disabilities  by  the  Emancipation  Act,  a  desire 
grew  up  for  the  re-organisation  of  the  regular  episcoijal 
system  of  the  Chui'ch  of  Rome,  and  Pius  IX.  resolved  to 
establish  it  in  1850.  He  stated  in  his  brief  that  he  was 
moved  to  do  this  by  the  fact  that  the  vicars  apostolic  of 
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England  had  unanimously  prayed  for  it,  and  that  ' '  peti- 
tions in  the  same  sense  had  been  presented  to  him  by 
vei-y  many  among  the  clergy,  and  by  laymen  distin- 
guished by  their  vii-tues  and  birth,  and  that  a  desire  for  the 
hierarchy  was  entertained  by  many  amongst  the  Catholics 
in  England."  The  Pope  therefore  stated,  "We  in- 
voke the  most  blessed  Vii-gin  Mary,  mother  of  God,  and 
the  saints  who  shed  the  lustre  of  their  vii'tue  upon 
England,  that  they  would  aid  us,  by  their  intercession 
befoi-e  God,  in  bringing  this  matter  to  a  happy  issue." 
He  then  referred  the  whole  question  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Cardinals  of  the  Propaganda  Fl.ik.     Their  opinion 


of  one  archbishop  or  metropolitan,  and  of  twelve  bishops, 
his  suffragans,  through  whose  zeal  and  pastoral  care  we 
tnist  that  Catholicity  will,  by  the  favour  of  Almighty 
God,  receive  fresh  increase."  "The  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  England  "  were  to  "  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  the  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  in 
other  states  have  and  use,  according  to  the  common 
ordinances  of  the  sacred  canons  and  apostolic  constitu- 
tions," and  were  to  be  "  bound  by  the  same  obligations." 
The  brief  concluded  as  follows  : — "We  decree  that  what- 
ever may  be  attempted,  by  whomsoever  and  by  whatso- 
ever authority,  wittingly  or  in  ignorance,  to  set  aside 
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was  in  accordance  with  his  desire,  and  he  resolved  to 
confinn  and  carry  it  into  execution ;  whereupon  ho 
said,  "  Of  om-  own  mature  and  certain  knowledge,  and 
of  the  plenitude  of  o\ir  apo.stolic  authorit}',  wo  decree 
and  ordain  that  in  the  kingdom  of  England  shall  again 
flourish,  according  to  tho  common  laws  of  the  Chmch, 
the  hierarchy  of  bishops  in  ordinaiy,  who  shall  take 
thoii'  titles  from  tho  sees,  which  wo  appoint  by  these 
presents,  in  the  districts  of  tho  several  vicars  apostolic." 
Pius  IX.  then  enumerates  tho  sees  and  the  territorial 
divisions  allotted  to  each  of  tho  bishops,  and  says, 
"  And  thu.s  in  tho  most  flourishing  kingdom  of  England 
there  will  bo  only  one  ecclesiastical  province,  composed 


tho  matters  hereinbefore  contained,  shall  bo  void  and  of 
no  efTeet.     We  will  that  tho  samo  ftiith  which  would  bo 
given  to  tliis  expression  of  our  will  if  this  original  in- 
strument were  produced,  shall  be  given  to  copies,  oven 
;  printed,  of  the  samo,  provided  they  be  signed  by  a  notary 
I  public,  and  sealed  by  a  person  constituted  an  eccle- 
siixstical  dignity,  with  his  seal.     Given  at  Romo  at  St. 
I  Peter's,  under  tho  ring  of  the  l'"'ishennan,  on  the  30th 
j  day  of  September,  in  tho  year  1  S.jO,  of  our  pontificate 
j  tho  .Jth.  "  A.  Cai!1).  Lamhuiischini." 

i      This  was  accompanied  by  a  "  pastoral "  headend  as  fol- 
j  lows: — "Nicholas,  by  tho  Divine  mercy,  of  tho  holy 
Roman  Church,  by  the  title  of  St.  Pudentiana,  Cardinal 
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Priest,  Archbi:*hop  of  Wostminster,  and  Administrator 
Apostolic  of  tho  Diocese  of  Southwark ;  "  and  ending  in 
the  following  words :—"  Given  out  of  tho  Flaminian 
Gate  of  Rome,  this  7th  day  of  October,  in  tho  year  of 
our  Lord  1800.  (Signed) 

"  Nicholas,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster." 
In  this  document  Cardinal  Wiseman  refen-ed  to  the 
"  Pope's  Letters  Apostolic  under  the  Fisherman's  ring, 
conceived  in  terms  of  great  weight  and  dignity,"  in 
which  ho  substituted  for  the  eight  apostolic  vicariates 
one  metropolitan  and  twelve  episcopal  sees ;  at  the  same 
(imn  creating  Dr.  Wiseman  a  cardinal,  and  appointing 
him  Metropolitan  and  Archbishop  of  Westminster.  Ho 
then  proceeded  as  follows  : — "  Your  beloved  country  has 


the  overruling  of  every  interest  and  design,  so  as  to 

render  this  measui'e  almost  necessary ;  if  the  earnest 
prayers  of  our  Holy  Pontiff  and  his  most  sacred  obla- 
tion of  the  Divine  Saciificc,  added  to  his  own  deep 
and  earnest  reflection,  can  form  to  the  Catholic  heart  an 
earnest  of  heavenly  direction,  an  assurance  that  the 
>Spirit  of  Truth,  who  guides  the 'Chm'ch ,  has  hero  inspired 
its  Supreme  Head,  wo  cannot  desii'o  stronger  or  more 
consoling  evidence  that  this  most  important  measui'e  is 
from  God,  has  his  sanction  and  blessing,  and  will  con- 
sequently prosper." 

Ho  next  described  ' '  tho  saints  of  our  countiy,  whether 
Roman  or  British,  Saxon  or  Noiman,  as  looking  down 
from  their  seats  of  bliss  with  beaming  glance  upon  this 
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received  a  place  among  the  fair  chui-ches  which,  normally 
constituted,  form  tho  splendid  aggregate  of  Catholic 
communion.  Catholic  England  has  been  restored  to  its 
orbit  in  the  ecclesiastical  iii'mament,  from  which  its  light 
had  long  vanished,  and  begins  now  anew  its  coiu-se  of 
regularly  adjusted  action  round  the  centre  of  unity,  the 
source  of  jurisdiction,  of  light,  and  of  vigoiu'.  How  won- 
derfully all  this  has  been  brought  about,  how  clearly 
the  hand  of  God  has  been  shown  in  every  step,  we  have 
not  now  leisure  to  relate  ;  but  we  may  hope  soon  to  re- 
count to  you  by  word  of  mouth.  In  tho  meantime  we 
win  content  oui-selves  with  assui'ing  you  that  if  tho  con- 
cordant voices  of  those  venerable  and  most  eminent 
coun-sellora  to  whom  the  Holy  See  commits  the  regula- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  missionary  countries ;  if 


new  evidence  of  the  faith  and  Chm-ch  which  led  them 
to  glory,  sympathising  with  those  who  have  faithfully 
adhered  to  them  through  centuries  of  ill  repute  for  the 
tmth's  sake,  and  now  reap  the  fruit  of  their  patience  and 
long-suffering."  "  Oh,  how  must  they  bless  God,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  who  hath  again  visited  his  people;  how 
take  part  in  our  joy,  as  they  see  the  lamp  of  the  temple 
again  re-kindled  and  re-brightening,  as  they  behold  the 
silver  links  of  that  chain,  which  has  connected  their 
country  with  the  See  of  Peter  in  its  vicarial  government, 
changed  into  burnished  gold ;  not  stronger  or  more 
closely  knit,  but  more  beautifully  wrought  and  more 
brightly  arrayed."  The  Cardinal  concluded  by  enjoining 
that  his  pastoral  letter  should  be  read  in  all  the  chui-ches 
and  chapels   in   the   diocese    of  Westminster  and  the 
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diocese  of  Southwark,  appointing  at  tte  same  time 
various  religious  solemnities  to  be  observed  in  order  to 
celebrate  the  great  event.  • 

Perhaps  tbere  never  was  a  document  published  in 
England  that  caused  so  nmch  excitement  as  this  pas- 
toral letter ;  nor  was  society  Sver  more  violently  agitated 
by  any  religious  question  since  the  Eeformation.  The 
pastoral  provoked  from  Lord  John  Eu^sell  a  counter- 
blast in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
in  which  he  gave  deep  offence  to  the  Eoman  Catholics 
by  stating  that ' '  the  Eoman.  CathoUc  religion  confines  the 
intellect  and  enslaves  the  soul."  The  Protestant  feeling 
in  the  country  was  excited  in  the  highest  degi-ee.  The 
press  was  full  of  the  "  Papal  aggi'ession."  Meetings  were 
held  upon  it  almost  hi  every  town  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  was  alluded  to  in  the  speech  from 
the  thi'one,  and  during  the  sessions  of  1851  and  1852,  it 
occupied  a  gxeat  portion  of  the  time  and  attention  of 
Parliament.  The  following  passage  in  reference  to 
it  occurred  in  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  1851  : — "  The  recent  assumption 
of  certain  ecclesiastical  titles  conferred  by  a  foreign 
power  has  excited  strong  feelings  in  this  counti-y,  and 
large  bodies  of  my  subjects  h.ave  presented  addresses  to 
nae,  expressing  attachment  to  the  throne,  and  praying 
that  such  assumption  should  be  resisted.  I  have  assui'ed 
them  of  my  resolution  to  maintain  the  rights  of  my 
crown,  and  the  independence  of  the  nation,  against  all 
encroachment,  fi'om  whatever  quarter  it  may  proceed. 
I  have  at  the  same  time  expressed  my  earnest  desire 
and  firm  determination,  under  God's  blessing,  to  main- 
tain unimpaired  the  religious  Kberty  which  is  so  justly 
prized  by  the  people  of  this  counti-y.  It  will  be  for 
you  to  consider  the  measure  which  will  be  laid  before  you 
on  this  subject." 

In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  this  topic  occupied  a,' 
prominent  place  in  the  debates  on  the  Address.  Tlio  Earl 
of  Effingham,  who  moved  the  Address  in  the  House  of 
Loi-ds,  declared  that  the  step  lately  taken  by  the  Pope 
was  such  as  wordd  never  have  been  tolerated  in  this 
country  in  Eoman  Catholic  times,  nor  would  bo  tolerated 
in  any  Eoman  Catholic  country  at  the  pi-esent  day.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  that  this  insolent  assumption 
supremacy  should  bo  repressed.  He  said  "  they 
snould  extinguish  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  Eoman 
Catholic  hierarchy  into  England  with  territorial  desig- 
nations." Lord  Stanley  said  it  was  impossible  to  don5' 
that  an  insolent  aggression  had  been  mado  on  the 
supremacy  of  the  Eugli.sh  crown.  It  was  a  political 
far  moni  than  a  roUgious  question,  and  if  the  Miuistiy 
dealt  with  it  fearlessly  and  -N-igorously,  they  would  have 
the  assent  and  support  of  thoii- political  opponents,  and  of 
the  countay  at  largo.  Lord  Camoys,  as  a  Eoman  Catholic 
peer,  romai-ked  tliat  he  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  Popo  over  the  Eoman  Catiioliu  po])ulatiTjn  of  this 
country  in  spiritual  matters ;  but  as  to  any  other  as- 
sumption of  power  over  this  country  on  tho  part  of  the 
Pope,  or  any  undue  exercise  of  his  spiiitual  power  over 
its  popuktion— against  any  such  aggression  ho  felt  it 
his  duty  to  protest.     The  Marquis  of  Lausdowno  de- 


clared that  it  afforded  reason  for  additional  admiration 
of  those  sentiments,  that  they  emanated  fi'om  a  noble- 
man connected  by  hereditaiy  ties  for  centuries  with  the 
Eoman  Catholic  body  in  England ;  and  he  believed  he 
might  safely  assert  that  such  sentiments,  emanating 
from  such  a  quarter,  wordd  outweigh  a  himdredfold 
with  the  nation  the  effect  of  proceedings  originating  in 
the  most  profound  ignorance  of  the  past  history  and 
present  condition  and  feeling  of  this  country.  God 
forbid  that,  under  the  pressure  of  any  cu-cumstances  of 
provocation,  they  should  think  of  withdi'awing  the 
rights  and  privileges  they  had  given  to  Eoman  Catho- 
lics. K  all  the  Pope  had  intended  in  his  bull  was  to 
assume  a  spiiitual  jurisdiction  over  Eoman  Catholics 
only,  why  was  not  that  expressed  ?  And  if  he  saw  that 
thi'oughout  tho  document  in  question  the  rights  of  the 
Crown  and  the  existence  of  the  Protestant  hierarchy 
were  stiidiously  and  carefully  ignored,  no  person  would 
persuade  him  that  it  was  by  accident,  and  that  the  in- 
ference of  nothing  more  than  spiritual  dominion  oyer 
Eoman  Catholics  being  intended,  was  to  be  drawn. 

Llr.  Peto,  who  seconded  the  Address  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  justified  the  resistance  to  Papal  aggression 
upon  political  rather  than  religious  grounds.  Mi-. 
Eoebuck,  on  the  other  hand,  ridiculed  the  idea  that 
there  was  any  danger  from  Papal  aggression.  He  said 
it  was  no  new  thing  in  the  countiy.  It  began  years  ago, 
and  had  been  sanctioned  by  Lord  John  Eussell  himself. 
How  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  assailed,  if  Di\ 
Wiseman  chose  to  call  himself  a  cardinal,  and  put  on  a 
largo  hat  and  red  stockings  ?  He  thought  it  unworthy 
of  the  noble  lord,  so  long  the  advocate  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  to  aid  a  ciy  which  had  its  source  in 
some  of  the  vilest  passions,  and  lend  the  sanction  of  his 
great  name  to  the  old  Puritanical  bigoti-y  of  England. 
Lord  John  Eussell  drew  a  distinction  between  the 
Church  of  Eome  and  the  Court  of  Eome,  the  latter  of 
which  always  pursued  a  policy  of  aggi-ossion,  not  merely 
on  the  spiritual  but  on  the  temporal  interests  of  the 
kingdom  with  which  it  was  concerned.  If  noithing  but 
spiritual  power  was  intended,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  in  Cardinal  Wiseman's  pastoral — "We  govern, 
and  shall  continue  to  govern,  the  counties  of  Middlesex , 
Essex,  and  Hertfordshii'o  :-■ "  Tho  noble  lord  asked, 
was  that  a  spiritual  charge  ?  The  answer  was  given  b\' 
Ml'.  Newman,  and  by  tho  usual  organs  of  tho  Eoman 
Catholics,  both  in  this  country  and  in  France.  Li  re- 
ference to  the  Durliam  letter,  Lord  John  remarked :  ''I 
beg  to  declare  that  I  have  never  insulted  the  feelings 
of  my  Eoman  CathoHc  coimtrjTnen.  I  mado  some  ob- 
servations which  had  roforeuco,  not  to  those  to  whom 
the  honom-able  gentleman  would  apply  thorn,  but  to  a 
section  or  body  of  the  Chui'ch  to  which  I  myself  belong. 
The  matter  of  those  obsei-valions  may  have  been  right 
or  may  have  boon  wrong.  I  do  not  conceive  that  any 
candid  Eoman  Catholic,  on  perusing  them,  would  fool 
that  they  were  intended  to  apply ;  but  it  is  sufliciont 
for  me  to  state,  that  in  making  them  I  usod  no  sti-ongor 
tei-ms  than  I  had  hoard  tlio  bishop  of  my  own  diocose 
employ  in  speaking  of  the  same  body  in  our  pwn  Church. 
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I  am  finnly  persuaded  tliat  wo  havn  already,  in  ovu-  own 
public  fooling,  our  own  polity,  our  own  public  discussion, 
and  in  tlio  existing  law  and  authority  of  Parliament, 
sufficient  to  protect  the  integrity  of  that  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom  that  all  classes  of  Hot  Majesty's  sub- 
jects aro  so  earnest  to  maintain,  against  all  aggressions 
of  this  kind  that  may  be  attempto<l  upon  them.  After 
all  that  has  arisen  to  call  forth  the  expression  of  that 
feeling,  it  is  upon  that  feeling  I  rely  with  the  greatest 
confidence.  It  is  on  the  attachment  of  the  people  to 
those  institutions,  on  then-  deep  and  earnest  feeling  for 
all  that  regards  their  welfare  and  integi-ity,  that  I  look 
for  the  surest  protection  of  this  kingdom  against  the 
machinations  and  aggressions  of  the  Court  of  Rome, 
or  of  any  other  foreign  power,  spiritual  or  temporal, 
whatever." 

On  the  7th  of  Februaiy  the  Prime  Minister  intxoduced 
his  Papal  Aggression  Bill.  He  referred,  in  connection 
with  the  subject,  to  recent  oociuTences  in  Ireland.  Dr. 
Cullen,  who  had  spent  most  of  his  life  at  Rome,  had 
been  appointed  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of 
all  Ireland,  though  his  name  had  not  been  returned  by 
the  palish  priests  of  the  diocese,  who  were  accustomed 
to  elect  thi'eo  of  their  number  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Pope  as  dir/m'us,  di'i/nior,  digiiissimm.  He  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  Dublin  as  the  more  influential  post,  with 
the  powers  of  legate,  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  hierarchy.  Then  there  was  the  synod  of  Thurlos, 
which  condemned  the  Queen's  colleges,  and  interfered 
with  the  land  question  and  other  temporal  matters. 
He  argued  fi-om  the  terms  of  the  Pope's  Bull  that  there 
was  an  assumption  of  territorial  power  of  which  oui' 
Soman  Catholic  ancestors  were  always  jealous.  He 
thought  the  best  course  which  Cardinal  "Wiseman  could 
pru'sue  was  to  renounce  his  title  and  reside  at  Rome ; 
"  but  if  other  coun.sels  .should  prevail,  and  ho  should 
instil  motives  of  ambition  and  revenge  into  the  Cotu't 
of  Rome,  they  must  prepare  for  a  long  and  arduous 
struggle,  in  which  the  part  he  should  take  would  be 
guided  by  the  principles  which  had  alw.ays  governed  his 
conduct  on  those  questions."  The  biU  was  vehemently 
opposed  by  the  Irish  Rom.an  Catholic  members,  Mr.  J. 
O'ConneU,  Mr.  Roche,  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  M.  J.  O'ConneU, 
Ml-.  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Keogh.  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  also  opposed  the  measure,  which  was  supported 
by  the  Attorney-General,  Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Page  Wood, 
and  Sir  G.  Grey.  Several  other  members  having  spoken 
for  and  against  the  bill,  its  introduction  was  carried  by 
the  overwhelming  majoritj-  of  395  to  63. 

Yarious  alterations  were  subsequently  made  in  the 
bill,  to  prevent  its  interfering  unnecessarily  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland.  The  second  read- 
■.ng  was  moved  on  the  14th  of  March ;  a  lengthened 
I'jbato  ensued,  in  the  coui-se  of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
■loUvered  his  maiden  speech.  The  right  honourable 
baronet  supported  the  bOl  with  powerful  arguments 
drawn  from  his  diplomatic  experience  in  Switzerland, 
where  he  said  he  had  remained  a  passive  obseiTer, 
■nitncssing,  not  without  emotion  and  sympathy,  "  the 
■aightj'  struggle  of  liberty  against  despotism  and  intoler- 


ance."    This  first  oratorical  cll'ort  of  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  illustrious  statesman  who  so  long  occupied 
tho  most  prominent  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  hailed  with  general  and  cordial  applause.    Mr. 
Cardwell  refused  his  assent  to  tho  second  reading.     He 
deprecated  a  little   civil  war  about  religious  matters, 
believing  that,   bj'  supporting  tho  measure,  he  would 
affront  Protestant  England,   and   do  much  to   render 
Ireland  ungovernable.    Lord  Palmerston  suppoi-ted  the 
bill,    because    churches    were    like    corporate    bodies, 
encroaching ;  because  it  would  supply  an  omission  in 
tho  Act  of  1829  ;  and  as  tho  Church  of  Rome  obeyed 
that  Act,  she  would  also  obey  this.     Sii-  James  Graham, 
on  the  contrary,   expressed    his    conviction    that   the 
passing  of  this  bill  would  be  a  repeal  of  the  Eman- 
ciiiation  Act,  and  then  the  Dissenters  must  look  about 
them.     Synods  were  to  be  proscribed  ;   but  if  laymen 
and    Dissenting    ministers    could    meet,   why    should 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  be  interdicted  ?     Step  by  step 
we   should    be   led   by  this   measure   to   the    destruc- 
tion,  he    feared,    not  only  of   religious,  but  of    civil 
liberty.      "We    were    in    this    dilemma — that   if   the 
measui-e  were   cut  down,  it   would  bo  contemptible ; 
if  made  efiectual,  we  must  embark  in  a  course  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  conduct  us  to  a  penal  code  with  all  its 
horrors ;  impotence  would  be  disgraceful ;  and  vigoiu' 
would  be  pregnant  with  danger — a  danger,  as  regarded 
Ireland,  of  civil  war."     Lord  John  Russell,  in  replying 
to  the  attacks  upon  the  measure,  admitted  that  the  bill 
did  not  meet  every  danger  we  might  have  to  encounter. 
But  ho  said,  "  If  the  spirit  lately  shown  be  not  checked, 
if  further  aggression  should  take  place,  if  it  .should  be 
attempted  to  deprive  the  people  of  Ireland  of  the  bene- 
fits of  mixed  education,    or  if   those  who   serve  the 
Crown  are  to  be  menaced  with  the  withdrawal  of  reli- 
gious consolations,  then  other  measures  might  be  neces- 
sary.     He   could  never   consent  to  identify  religious 
liberty  with  Papal  aggression."     Mr.  Roebuck  ridiculed 
the  alarm  about  the  Pope  as  a  "  foreign  prince."     As  a 
prince,  he  said,  he  was  nothing ;  he  was  without  power 
or  an  acre  of  land  he  could  call  hLs  own.     His  power  was 
more  spiiitual  influence,  which  no  Act  of  Parliament 
could  restrain.     The  Attorney-General  argued  that  the 
effect  of  the  estabUshmont  of  the  Roman  canon  law  in  this 
counti-y  would  be,  that  the  Coui-t  of  Chancery  would  have 
to  enforce  the  juiisdiction  of  the  bishops.      Sir  John 
Young,  as  an  Irish  Protestant  member,  condemned  the 
bill,  which  would  lead  to  a  religious  war  in  Ireland, 
engendering  bitter  and  lasting  animositj',  without  add- 
ing strength  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism.     Mr.  H. 
Grattan  denounced  the  biU  as  "  the  reactionary  policy 
of  a  transition  ministiy."      Mr.  A.    Beresford   Hope 
considered  it  "  disgraceful  to  the  magnanimity  of  this 
country,   and  discreditable   to  the  civilisation   of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race."     Mi-.  Hume  regarded  it  as  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  cii-oumstances  of  his  long  par- 
liamentary life.      Sir  P.  Thesiger  would  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  bUl,  because  some  legislation  on 
the  subject  was  absolutely  necessary,  though  he  foresaw 
how  easily  the  law  could  be  evaded.     Mr.  Gladstone  ably 
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criticised  the  bill,  and  concluded  as  follows: — "  For  three 
hundred  years  the  Eoman  Catholic  laity  and  secular 
clergy — the  moderate  party — had  been  struggling,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  British  Government,  for  this  vexy 
measui'e,  the  appointment  of  diocesan  bishops,  which 
the  extreme  party — the  regulars  and  cardinals  at  the 
Court  of  Home— had  been  aU  along  struggling  to  resist. 
The  present  legislation  would  drive  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lics back  upon  the  Pope,  and,  teazing  them  with  a 
miniature  penal  law,  would  alienate  and  estrange  them. 
EeUgious  freedom  was  a  principle  which  had  not  been 
adopted  in  haste,  and  had  not  triumphed  till  after  half 
a  centm-y  of  agonising  struggles ;  and  he  trusted  we 
were  not  now  going  to  repeat  Penelope's  process  with- 
out her  purpose,  and  undo  a  great  work  which  had  been 
accomplished  with  so  much  difficulty." 

Mr.  Disraeli  expressed^his  sentiments,  and  those  of 
his  party,  upon  the  general  question  and  the  i)articular 
measul-e.  He  denied  that  the  Pope  was  without  power. 
He  was  a  prince  of  very  great,  if  not  the  greatest  power, 
his  ai-my  being  a  million  of  priests ;  and  was  such  a 
power  to  be  treated  as  a  Wesleyan  Conference,  or  like 
an  association  of  Scotch  Dissenters  ?  Sir  George  Grey 
having  replied  to  the  objections  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
others,  the  House  di\-ided^,  when  the  second  reading  was 
earned  by  a  still  greater  majority  than  the  first,  the 
numbers  being — for  the  bUl,  438  ;  against  it,  95  :  ma- 
jority, 343. 

Considering  that  Six-  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  all  the  leading  Peelites,  as  well  as  Mi-.  Eoebuck,  Mr. 
Bright,  and  the  advanced  Liberals,  joined  the  Eoman 
Catholics  on  this  occasion,  the  minority  was  surprisingly 
small,  showing  how  deep  and  wide-spread  was  the 
national  feeling  evoked  by  the  Papal  aggression .  Several 
amendments  were  moved  in  committee ;  but  they  were 
nearly  all  rejected  by  large  majorities.  On  the  27th  of 
June,  Sir  F.  Thesiger  proposed  certain  amendments 
with  a  view  of  rendering  the  measure  more  stringent,  when 
about  70  Eoman  Catholic  members  retii-ed  from  the  House 
ill  a  body.  Lord  John  Eussell,  alluding  to  this  "  sig- 
nificant and  ostentatious  retirement,"  said  it  would  not 
save  them  fiom  the  responsibility,  as  it  would  cause  the 
passing  of  the  amendments.  They  were  accordingly 
caiTied  against  the  Government.  On  the  4th  of  July, 
the  day  fixed  for  the  third  reading.  Lord  John  Eussell 
moved  that  those  amendments  should  be  stmck  out. 
One  of  them  was  that  it  should  be  penal  to  pubbsh  the 
I'opo's  Bulls,  as  well  as  to  assume  territorial  titles; 
and  another,  to  enable  common  informers  to  sue  for 
penalties.  There  was  a  division  on  each  of  these 
clauses.  The  question  was  then  put  by  the  Speaker, 
"  that  this  bill  do  now  pass."  Another  long  debate  was 
expected;  but  no  one  rising  at  the  moment,  the 
divi.sion  was  abiiiptly  taken,  with  the  following  result: 
— For  the  thii-d  reading,  'JGIJ ;  against  it,  4G  :  majority, 
217. 

On  the  21st  of  July  the  bill  was  introduced,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowno,  into  the  Upper  House.  The  de- 
bate there  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  speech  of  Ijord 
Beaumont,  a  Eoman  Cntholic  peer,  who  gave  his  earnest 


sujiport  to  the  bill  as  a  great  national  protest,  which  tho- 
necessity  of  the  case  had  rendered  unavoidable.      No 
man  who  spoke  on  the  subject  in  either  House  described 
more  accurately  the  policy  against  which  he  protested. 
In  reply  to  the  statement  that  the  Pope  had  sacrificed 
some  portion  of  his  authority  in  substituting  a  regular 
hierurchj'  for  vicars  apostolic,  he  showed  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Cullen,  that  the  Pope       I 
had  assumed  an  arbitrarj'  power  in  Ii'eland,  which  he       ' 
was  prepared  also  to  exercise  in  England,  by  the  abso- 
lute appointment  of  aU  the  Eoman  Catholic  prelates. 
These  recent  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Eome  wero 
evidently  intended  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  over  to  ■ 
Ultramontane  opinions  all  the  educated  and  free-minded 
Eoman  Catholics,  who,  in  this  country,  had  declared 
their  adhesion  to  liberal  institutions.     The  further  pui- 
pose  of  those  proceedings,  he  fully  believed,  was  to  in- 
fluence popular  education,  and,  amongst  other  things, 
to  destroy  the  greatest  boon  ever  conferred  on  Ireland — 
the  Queen's  Colleges. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  remarked  that  "the  Pope 
had  appointed  an  Archbishop  of  Westminster ;  had- 
attemjited  to  exercise  authority  over  the  very  spot  on 
which  the  English  Parliament  was  assembled.  And  under 
the  sanction  of  this  proceeding.  Cardinal  Wiseman  mady 
an  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster.  That  this  was  contraiy  to  the  true  spii-it  of 
the  laws  of  England,  no  man  acquainted  with  them  could 
doubt,  for  thi-oughout  the  whole  of  our  statutes  affecting 
religion,  wo  had  carefully  abstained  fi-om  distuxbiag  the 
great  principles  of  the  Eeformation.  If,  in  their  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject,  they  did  what  was  necessary  for 
protecting  the  religious  liberties  of  the  people,  and  no 
more,  they  might  rely  upon  the  cordial  support  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  better  portion  of  Ireland ;  he  should, 
therefore,  give  his  vote,  without  hesitation,  in  favour- 
of  the  motion  that  the  bill  be  then  read  a  second 
time." 

Lord  Lj-ndhurst  supported  tho  bill  in  an  elaborate 
and  able  speech.  "  The  late  Pope,"  he  said,  "  in  a  letter 
to  the  Bishops  of  Belgium,  declared  '  libertj-  of  conscience ' 
to  be  an  '  absurd  and  erroneous  maxim — a  wild  notion,' 
which  he  rejected  -with  disdain.  Their  principles  were- 
immutable.  Now,  as  much  as  300  years  ago,  their  aim. 
was  domination — hesitating  when  it  was  politic,  blink- 
ing when  it  was  necessary,  advancing  when  they  might 
with  safetj-.  The  provisions  of  the  Eclicf  Act  had  been 
totally  disregarded  in  Ireland.  Titles  had  been  assumed, 
tho  Jesuits  recalled,  and  twenty  monasteries  of  men 
established.  Tho  national  olectiou  of  a  Eoman  Catholic 
primate  had  been  overruled  by  tho  Pope,  a  synod  esta- 
blished, and  the  Queen's  Colleges,  when  they  could  not 
bo  sapped  and  perverted,  had  been  condemned.  Such  were 
tho  evidences  of  the  unchanging  designs  of  that  Church." 
Hero  then,  Ijord  L)-ndhurst  said,  ho  would  make  his 
stand.  In  adhering  to  tho  principles  of  the  bill  ho  acted 
on  a  maxim,  jmncipiis  obsta ;  for  while  retracting  nothing 
which  ho  had  conceded  to  toleration,  not  one  stop  woidd 
he  yii'ld  to  ascendancy  or  domination.  Tho  Earl  of  St. 
Oermains  looked  with  dismav  to  the  effect  of  the  bill  ou 
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Ii'eland  ;  they  might  put  down  rebellion,  but  how  were 
they  to  contend  with 

**  The  unconquerable  will, 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  liate, 
And  coiu'a^o  never  to  submit  or  yield?  " 

The  second  reading  was  carried  in  this  House  also  by  an 
ovorwhelming  majority,  tho  numbers  being— for  the  biU, 
'2(io ;  against  it,  38.  On  the  29th  of  July  it  was  read  a 
third  lime  and  passed,  and  shortly  afterwards  received 
the  Royal  assent,  after  occupying  nearly  tho  whole  of  tho 
session.  So  far  as  the  assumption  of  titles  is  concerned, 
and  tho  actual  establishment  and  working  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierai'chy,  the  act  has  undoubtedly  proved  a 
dead  letter ;  but  it  is  not  to  bo  inferred  from  this  fact 
that  it  has  not  substantially  answered  its  purpose  in 
materially  restraining  aggression  and  keeping  our  jruis- 
prudence  clear  of  the  Roman  canon  law.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  and  his  sullragans  in  England  have,  on  the 
whole,  piu'sued  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  course.  But 
a  veiy  different  coui-se  might  have  been  pui'sued,  had 
not  the  national  feeling  been  so  sti-ongly  expressed  and 
been  legally  embodied  in  tho  Ecclesiastical  Titles'  Act. 

Lord  John  Russell's  Administration  had  been  for  some 
time  in  a  tottering  state.  Early  in  tho  session  of  1851, 
the  Government  was  defeated  on  a  motion  by  Mr.  Locke 
King,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  the  fi-anohise 
in  counties  in  England  and  Wales  the  same  as  in 
boroughs ;  that  is,  the  occupation  of  a  tenement  of  the 
annual  value  of  £10.  The  motion  was  carried  against 
the  Government  by  a  majority  of  forty-eight.  The 
Budget  came  on  shortly  after,  and  gave  so  much  dis- 
satisfaction,, that  there  was  a  general  conviction  on  the 
public  mind  that  the  Cabinet  could  not  hold  together 
much  longer.  It  was  felt  that  the  times  requii-ed  a 
strong  Government ;  but  this  had  become  gradually  one 
of  the  weakest.  The  announcement  of  its  resignation, 
therefore,  excited  no  surprise  ;  but  the  anxiety  to  learn 
what  would  be  the  new  Ministerial  arrangements  was 
evinced  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Eriday,  the  21st  of  February.  On  the  order  for 
going  into  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  being  read, 
the  Prime  Jlinister  rose,  and  requested  that  it  might  be 
postponed  till  the  2-lth.  On  the  24th  both  Houses  were 
full.  In  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Lansdowne  stated  that 
in  consequence  of  divisions  which  had  recently  taken 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Ministers  had 
unanimousl}'  resigned ;  that  Lord  Stanley  had  been 
sent  for  by  the  Queen,  and  a  proposal  was  made  to  him 
to  construct  a  government,  for  which  he  was  not  then 
prepared.  Lord  Stanley  gave  an  accoimt  of  his  gracious 
reception  by  Her  Majesty,  but  reseiTed  his  reasons  for 
declining  to  undertake  tho  task.  In  the  Lower  House, 
on  the  same  evening,  Lord  John  Russell  stated  that  Her 
Majesty  had  sent  for  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  deoUned  to 
form  an  administration,  and  that  Her  Majesty  had  then 
asked  him  to  undertake  the  task  of  re-constructing  one, 
which  ho  said  he  had  agreed  to  do.  He  asked  the  House 
to  adjourn  to  the  28th,  and  when  that  day  arrived, 
matters  were  still  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Lord  John 
Russell  had  failed  to  re-construct  his  cabinet ;  Lord 


Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Graham  had  refused  to  concur 
in  forming  an  administration.  Lord  Stanley  had  also 
failed  in  a  similar  attempt,  and  tho  Queen  was  at  last 
obliged  to  send  for  the  Duko  of  Wellington,  in  order  to 
have  tho  benefit  of  liis  advice.  Tho  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe stated  that  for  his  jiart  there  was  one  sacrifice 
which  he  could  never  be  called  upon  to  make,  and  that 
was  tho  sacrifice  of  dignity  which  would  attend  tho  pro- 
longed attempt  to  carry  on  the  Government  without  the 
support  of  Parliament.  From  explanations  given  by 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  himself,  it  appeared  that  the  attempts 
to  re-construct  the  Cabinet,  or  to  form  a  new  one,  arose 
fi'om  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  coalition  between 
the  loaders  of  existing  parties — free  trade,  and  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill.  There  could  be  no  union  between 
the  Whigs  and  the  Peelites  on  accoimt  of  the  latter,  nor 
between  the  Peelites  and  the  Protectionists  on  account  of 
the  former.  Lord  Stanley  remarked  that  the  Peelites, 
with  all  theii'  ability  and  official  aptitude,  seemed  to 
exercise  their  talents  solely  to  render  any  ministry  im- 
possible. A  partly  Protectionist  Administration  was  out 
of  the  question,  as  it  would  have  to  contend  against  a 
large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this 
dilemma  the  Queen  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  he  advised  Her  Majesty  that  the  best  course  she 
coidd  adopt  under  the  circumstances  was  to  recall  her 
late  advisers ;  and  Lord  John  Russell's  Cabinet  resumed 
theif  offices  accordingly  in  exactly  tho  same  position 
that  they  had  been  before  the  resignation. 

The  year  1851  will  be  for  ever '  memorable  in  our 
history  by  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park.  The 
idea  originated  with  the  Prince  Consort,  who  took  a 
lively  interest  in  everything  that  tended  to  promote 
industrial  progress,  and  to  improve  the  public  taste. 
As  President  of  the  Society  of  Ai-ts,  his  attention  had 
been  atti-acted  to  the  "  Expositions"  at  Paris,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Minister  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry ;  and  his  Royal  Highness  thought 
that  an  Exhibition  of  the  same  kind  in  London,  open 
to  competitox'S  fi'om  all  nations,  would  be  useful  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  especially  in  uniting  together  the  people 
of  vaiious  countries  by  the  bonds  of  mutual  interest  and 
sympathy.  The  proposal  was  embraced  with  alacrity  by 
the  English  public. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1850,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  gave  a  splendid  banquet  at  the  Mansion  House 
to  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  cities,  towns,  and 
boroughs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  stimulate,  by  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  a  dinner,  theii'  united  interest  in 
the  proposed  Exhibition.  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  was 
also  his  lordship's  guest,  a  chief  point  of  the  union  being 
the  inti-oduction  of  these  dignitaries  to  the  illustiious 
projectors  of  the  Exhibition.  The  hall  was  specially 
adorned  for  the  occasion  in  the  naost  magnificent  style, 
with  arms  of  the  countries  and  corporations,  trophies 
characterising  local  industry,  painted  ■windows,  allegoii- 
cally  representing  the  pacific  and  commercial  influences 
of  the  Exhibition,  &c.  Before  the  banquet,  Prince 
Albert  held  a  levee  in  the  gi-and  di'awing-room  of  tha 
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Mansion  Houso.  the  Lord  Mayor  presenting  tlie  first 
magisti-ate?  of  202  Kuglish  cities  and  borouglis,  ten 
Scotcli  provosts,  and  five  Irish  mayors.  The  general 
company  included  the  Ai-chbishop  of  Canterbury,  foreign 
ministei-s,  leading  statesmen  of  aU  parties,  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Exhibition,  the  aldermen,  masters 
of  companies,  chaii-men  of  committees  in  Common 
CouncO,  aad   some  loading  gentlemen  connected  with 

the  Cit}-. 

The  banquet  over,  His  Eoyal  Highness  addressed  the 
"nests  in  an  admii-ablo  speech,  in  which  the  tendencies 
of  the  age,  the  modern  developments  of  art  and  science, 
the  rapid  intercommunication  of  thought,  all  realising 
the  unity  of  mankind,  were  strikingly  presented.  The 
Ministers,  past  and  present,  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
prelates,  and  peers,  -s-ied  -with  each  other  in  expressing 
the  high  value  they  attributed  to  the  design  for  the 
Exhibition. 

A  similar  banquet  was  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  York,  when  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Earl  of 
CarlLslo,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  were  present.  The 
Ai-chbishop  of  York  and  the  High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshu-e 
headed  the  pro%-incial  guests,  whUe  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow  appeared 
as  the  chiefs  of  the  municipal  magistrates.  The  ancient 
capital  of  the  North  brought  forth  upon  that  occasion  a 
gorgeous  display  of  historical  memorials.  There  was  a 
collection  of  maces,  stato  swords,  and  various  civic  in- 
signia belonging  to  corporate  bodies,  wreathed  with 
flowers  and  rare  evergreens,  through  which  gleamed  the 
bosses  and  incra-statlons  of  gold  on  the  antique  maces 
that  had  been  wielded  by  generations  of  mayors,  with  the 
velvet  shields  and  gaudy  mountings  of  gigantic  swords 
of  state.  Among  the  ornaments  appeared  the  jewelled, 
bcstudded  mace  of  Norwich,  presented  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. York,  on  this  occasion,  sm-passed  the  City  of 
London  in  the  splendom-  of  the  banquet ;  while,  vdiiL 
regard  to  the  viands,  M.  Soyer  exerted  his  genius  to 
the  uttermost.  The  Prince,  in  returning  thanks  for  his 
health,  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memoi-y  of  the 
late  Sir  Eobert  Peel. 

A  Eoyal  Com.niission  was  appointed  to  manage  the 
xuidertaking.  Hyde  Park  was  fixed  upon  as  the  most 
appropriate  site  for  the  building,  and  Mr.  Paxton,  though 
not  an  architect .  had  the  honour  of  furnishing  the  plan 
of  the  Giystal  I'jlaoe.  It  was  chiefly  composed  of  iron 
and  glass,  being  1,8  Itj  feet  long,  40s  feet  broad,  and  G6 
feot  high,  crossed  by  a  transept  108  feet  high  and  also 
408  feet  in  length,  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  and  en- 
casing a  grove  of  noble  elms.  Within,  the  nave  presented 
a  clear,  unobstnictcd  avenue,  from  one  end  of  the  l)uild- 
ing  to  the  other,  72  feet  in  span,  and  G4  feet  in  height. 
On  each  side  were  aisles  6}  foot  \ride,  horizonttdly 
divided  into  gallerie."*,  which  ran  round  the  whole  of  the 
navo  and  transept.  The  wings  exterior  to  the  centre  or 
nave  on  each  8i(l(;  had  also  gallorics  the  same  height,  the 
wings  themselves  being  broken  up  into  a  series  of  courts 
caches  feet  wide.  The  Palace  was  within  10  feet  of 
boing  twice  the  width  of  St.  Paul's  and  four  times  the 


length.  The  number  of  columns  used  in  the  entire 
edifice  was  3,230.  There  were  34  miles  of  gutters  for 
carrying  off  the  rain-water  to  the  columns,  which  were 
hollow,  and  served  as  water-pipes,  202  miles  of  sash 
bars,  and  900,000  superficial  feet  of  glass,  weighing  up- 
wards of  400  tons.  The  building  covered  about  18  acres 
of  gi'ound,  and  with  the  galleries  gave  an  exhibiting 
siu-face  of  21  acr-es,  with  8  miles  of  tables  for  laying  out 
goods. 

The  plan  was  accepted  on  the  2Gth  July,  18.30  ;  and 
Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and  Co.  became  the  con- 
tractors, for  the  sum  of  £79,800,  if  the  materials  should 
remain  theii-  property,  they  being  at  the  expense  of 
removal;  or  £150,000,  if  the  materials  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Commissioners.  It  actually  cost  £176,030. 
The  first  column  was  fixed  on  the  2(>th  of  September ; 
the  contract  to  deliver  over  the  building  complete  trj 
the  Commissioners  on  the  31st  of  December  was  -s-u'- 
tually  performed;  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1851,  the 
Commissioners  occupied  the  vast  space  -n-ith  their  car- 
penters, painters,  and  various  artisans.  The  Crystal 
Palace  excited  universal  admii'ation,  from  the  wonderful 
combination  of  vastuoss  and  beauty ;  from  its  immense 
magnitude,  united  with  lightness,  symmetry,  and  grace, 
as  well  as  admirable  adaptation  to  its  jiurpose.  And 
when  it  was  -fully  furnished  and  open  to  the  public  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1851,  the  visitor  felt  as  if  he  had  entered 
a  faii-y-like  scene  of  enchantment,  a  palace  of  beauty  and 
delight,  such  as  one  might  suppose  mortal  hands  could 
not  create.  The  effect  on  the  beholder  far  surpassed 
all  that  its  most  sanguine  projectors  could  have  antici- 
pated. 

The  scene  never  can  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  witness  the  opening,  on  that  beauti- 
ful May  morning,  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert, 
followed  in  procession  through  the  building  by  a  long 
train  of  courtiers,  ministers  of  state,  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, and  civic  dignitaries  ;  while  the  sun  shone  brightly 
through  the  glass  roof  upon  trees,  flowers,  banners,  and 
the  picturesquo  costumes  of  all  nations,  the  great  organ, 
at  the  same  time,  pealing  gloriously  through  the  vast 
expanse,  which  was  filled  bj-  a  dense  mass  of  human 
beings,  representing  the  grandoiu',  wealth,  beautj-,  iu- 
teUigenec,  and  entei-prise  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
number  of  exhibitors  exceeded  17,000,  of  whom  upwards 
of  3,000  received  metlals.  It  continued  open  from  the 
1st  of  May  till  the  15th  of  October,  altogether  Ml 
days,  during  which  it  was  \isited  by  0,170,000  persons, 
giving  an  average  daily  attendance  of  43,53G.  The 
greatest  numbei-  in  one  day  (October  8)  was  100,700. 
The  greatest  number  in  the  Piilaco  at  any  one  time 
was  93,000,  which  surpassed  in  magnitude  any  num- 
ber over  assembled  together  under  one  roof  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Th(^  charges  for  admission  were 
half-a-crown  on  particular  days  and  one  .shilling  ou 
ordinaiy  days.  The  receipts,  including  season  tickets, 
amounted  to  £505,107,  leaving  a  .sui-plus  of  about 
l'l."iO,000,  after  paj-ing  all  oxiJenses ;  .so  that  tho 
ICxhibilion  was  in  every  sense  pi'e-eminently  success- 
ful. 
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CHAPTER  51. 

France— Differences  between  the  President  and  the  Assembly— Solemn 
Vows  and  Protestations  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  favour  of  the  Inviolability 
of  the  Constiimion— Secret  Preparations  for  the  Couf  ii'e(a(— Selection 
of  Trnsty  Associates— The  Coup  d'etai  -Arrest  of  tlie  leading  Membere 
of  the  Assembly,  the  Members  of  the  Government,  and  the  Generals  of 
the  Army,  in  the  m'ddle  of  the  night— Their  Incarcerition-Conduct  of 
Louis  Napoleon  during  the  progress  of  these  events— Expulsion  of  the 
Assembly  by  the  Military— Their  Impeachment  by  the  President— The 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  dragged  from  the  Bench- Massacre  of 
the  Citizens  by  the  Military  —  Proclamations  by  the  President  and 
his  Agents  in  the  Conspiracy— Election  of  the  Proddent  for  ten  years 
by  Universal  Suffrage,  the  alternative  being  Louis  Nap  >leon  or  Anarchy 
— Lord  P.almerston  expresses  his  approval  of  the  Coup  tVetat,  and  is 
dismissed— Fall  of  the  Russell  Administration — General  Election — The 
Derby  Cabinet  and  its  Measures — The  Militia  Act — Resignation  of 
Lord  Derby — The  Coalition  Ministry  under  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen — 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington — His  Funeral. 

We  have  already  seen  lio-w  solemnly  and  vehemently 
Louis  Napoleon,  when  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
vowed  to  maintain  the  constitution.  These  vows  were 
repeated  from  time  to  time  in  his  speeches  and  declara- 
tions, which  he  was  always  ready  to  volunteer.  So  late  as 
November  13th,  1831,  he  gave  his  idea  of  the  criminality 
which  would  be  involved  in  violating  the  constitution 
which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain : — "  He  considered,"  he 
said,  "  as  great  criminals  those  who,  by  personal  ambi- 
tion, compromised  the  small  amount  of  stability  secured 
by  the  constitution.  *  ♦  *  That  if  the  constitution  con- 
taiaed  defects  and  dangers,  the  Assembly  was  competent 
to  expose  them  to  the  eyes  of  the  country ;  but  that  he 
alone,  bound  by  his  oath,  restrained  himself  within  the 
.strict  limits  traced  by  that  act."  Ho  declared,  that 
' '  the  fii'st  duty  of  the  authorities  was  to  inspire  the  people 
with  respect  for  the  law,  by  never  deviating  from  it 
themselves ;  and  that  his  anxiety  was  not,"  he  assured 
the  Assembly,  "  to  know  who  would  govern  Prance 
in  1852,  but  to  employ  the  time  at  his  disposal  so 
that  the  transition,  whatever  it  might  be,  should 
bo  effected  without  agitation  or  disturbance;  for  the 
noblest  object,  and  the  most  worthy  of  an  exalted 
mind,  is  not  to  seek,  when  in  power,  how  to  perpetuate 
it,  but  to  labour  incessantly  to  fortify,  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  those  principles  of  authority  and  morality  which 
dfify  the  passions  of  mankind  and  the  instability  of 
laws." 

Tho  National  Assembly,  however,'  had  strongly 
suspected  him  for  some  time  to  bo  entertaining  trea,son- 
ablo  designs,  and  plotting  the  rain  of  tho  Eepiiblic.  One 
of  tho  symptoms  of  this  state  of  mind  was  found  in  the 
iTimours  propagated  in  Franco  about  tho  failure  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  and  tho  designs  of  the  Red  Re- 
publicans. In  this  way  vaguo  fears  were  generated  that 
another  sanguinary  revolution  was  impending,  and  that, 
in  order  to  savo  tho  state,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
strong  govommont.  In  ftiot,  tho  conviction  gained 
gi-ound  that  a  mouarchical  rff/mt  was  the  best  fitted  for 
Franco.  Tho  army  wa.<3  jirobably  inclined  tho  same  way. 
Tho  first  thing  tho  Prcsid(;nt  did,  of  coui-ko,  was  to  sound 
its  dispo.'rition,  and  ascertain  liow  far  lio  might  bo  able 
to  wield  its  irresistible  power  against  tho  libortios  of 
liis  country,  liut,  however  tho  soldiers  might  bo  disposed 
to  aid  his  designs,  it  was  well  known  that  its  generals 


would  not  allow  a  shot  to  be  fired,  without  orders  fi-om 
the  Minister  of  War ;  and  tho  man  who  held  that  post 
was  not  a  character  likely  to  lend  himself  as  the  instru- 
ment of  a  treasonable  plot.  Louis  Napoleon  therefore 
found  it  necessary  to  enlist  others  in  his  service.  The 
principal  of  these  were  daring  and  needy  adventurers, 
namely — M.  Morny,  a  great  Sijeculator  in  shares ; 
Major  Floury,  a  young  officer  who  had  squandered 
his  fortune  in  dissipation,  entered  tho  army  as  a 
common  soldier,  and  risen  from  the  ranks ;  St.  Arnaud, 
an  Algerian  officer  ;  M.  Maupas,  who  had  been  a  pre- 
fect, and  had  been  guilty  of  conspiracy  to  destroy 
innocent  persons  by  a  false  accusation  of  treason ; 
and  Persigny,  a  man  who  had  descended  from  a  noblo 
family,  but  had  entered  the  army  as  a  non-commissioned 
officer.  St.  Arnaud  was  made  Minister  of  War,  and 
Maupas  Prefect  of  Police.  The  National  Guard  was  kept 
from  acting  by  superseding  General  Pen-ot,  who  was  in- 
sulted bj'  an  offensive  appointment  on  his  staff,  which  had 
the  desii-ed  effect  of  compelling  him  to  resign.  General 
Lawecstine  was  appointed  m  his  stead.  General  Magnan, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  aiToy  at  Paris,  readily 
entered  into  the  plot.  He  filled  the  garrisons  of  the  city 
with  regiments  that  he  could  rely  upon,  and  which  were 
kaown  to  be  exasperated  against  tho  people,  in  conse- 
quence of  former  conflicts  and  recent  proceedings  in  tho 
Assembly.  Magnan,  however,  requested  that  he  might 
not  be  apprised  of  what  he  was  required  to  do  till  the 
mom.ent  for  acting  arrived ;  so  that  ho  "might  be  able  to 
produce  the  order  of  the  Minister  of  War  as  his  warrant 
for  acting,  without  being  implicated  in  any  plot.  On 
the  27th  of  November  he  invited  twenty  generals  who 
were  under  his  command  to  meet  at  his  house.  There 
they  matured  their  plans,  and  after  vows  of  mutual 
fidelity,  they  solemnly  embraced  one  another.  In  tho 
meantime  the  common  soldiers  were  pampered  with  food 
and  wine,  stimulated  by  flattery  and  exasperated  by 
falsehood  against  the  ' '  Bedouins ' '  of  Paris.  On  Monday 
night,  the  1st  of  December,  the  President  had  an  as- 
sembly at  the  Elysee,  which  included  Ministers  and  others 
who  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  plot.  The  company 
departed  at  the  usual  houi-,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  only 
thi-ce  of  the  guests  remained — ^Momy,  who  had  shown 
himself  at  ono  of  the  theati'es,  Maupas,  and  St.  Arnaud. 
These,  with  Colonel  BevUle,  an  orderly,  and  Mocquard, 
the  President's  private  secretary,  went  together  into  a 
cabinet. 

Meantime  tho  State  printing-office  was  sm-roundod 
by  grndarmerie,  and  tho  compositors  wei-o  all  mado 
prisoners,  and  compelled  to  print  a  number  of  docu- 
ments which  had  boon  scut  from  the  President.* 
These  were  a  number  of  decrees,  which  appeared  on  tho 
walls  of  Paris  at  daybreak  next  morning,  to  tlio  utter 
astonishment  of  tho  population.  They  road  in  tliom 
tliat  the  National  Assembly  was  dissolved,  that  tho 
Council  of  State  was  dissolved,  and  that  universal  suf- 
frage was  re-established.  They  read  an  attack  upon  tho 
Assembly,  in  which  it  was  chtirgod  with  forging  arms  for 
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civil  "war,  with  provocations,  calumnies,  and  outrages 
against  tlio  President.  Those  things  were  said  to  bo 
done  by  the  men  who  had  already  destroyed  two  monar- 
chies, and  who  wanted  to  overthrow  the  republic ;  but 
ho,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  would  baffle  thou-  per- 
fidious projects.  Ho  submitted  to  them,  therefore,  a 
plan  of  a  now  constitution :  a  responsible  chief,  named 
for  ten  years,  ministers  dependent  on  the  executive 
alone,  a  council  of  state,  a  legislative  corps,  a  second 
chamber — in  fact,  a  Napoleonic  constitution.  There  was 
also  an  appeal  to  the  army,  which  told  the  soldiers  to  be 
proud  of  their  mission,  for  they  were  to  save  their  country, 
and  to  obey  him,  the  legitimate  representative  of  the 
national  sovereignty.  Ho  told  them  that  their  enemy, 
the  Assembly,  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  they,  tho  elite 
of  the  nation,  had  been  treated  as  a  vanquished  army  in 
1830  and  1848.  He  did  not  speak  to  them  of  the  recol- 
lections attached  to  his  name,  they  were  engi-aven  on 
their  hearts.  "Your  historj',"  he  said,  "is  mine. 
There  is  between  us  and  tho  past  a  community  of  gloiy 
and  misfortunes.  There  shall  be  in  the  future  a  com- 
munity of  sentiments  and  resolutions  for  the  repose  and 
grandeur  of  France." 

At  'half-past  six  o'clock  in  tho  morning  M.  de  Morny 
took  possession  of  tho  Hotel  of  the  Interior,  accompanied 
by  250  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes.  Tho  army  and  the 
police  were  distributed  through  tho  town  and  had 
all  received  their  respective  orders.  Among  these 
were  the  arrest  of  seventy-eight  persons,  of  whom 
eighteen  were  representatives  and  sixty  alleged  chiefs 
of  secret  societies  and  barricades.  All  these  an'ests 
wore  effected  accordingly.  At  the  appointed  minute, 
and  while  it  was  still  dark,  the  designated  houses 
were  entered.  The  most  famous  generals  of  France 
were  seized  and  dragged  forth  from  their  beds — 
Changarnier,  Bedeau,  Lamoriciere,  Cavaignac,  Leflo — 
all  were  placed  in  carriages,  ready  at  their  doors 
to  receive  them,  and  conveyed  to  prison  through  the 
sleeping  city.  Precisely  at  the  same  moment  the  chief 
members  and  officers  of  tho  Assembly  shared  the  same 
fate. 

All  the  trusted  chiefs  and  guides  of  the  people  being 
thus  disposed  of,  De  Momy  fi-om  the  Home  Office 
touched  the  chords  of  centralisation,  and  conveyed 
to  every  village  in  France  the  unbounded  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  still  sleeping  city  had  hailed  the  joyful 
news  of  the  revolution  which  had  been  effected.  When 
the  free  members  of  the  Assembly  heard  of  the  arrest 
of  their  brethren,  they  ran  to  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  the 
entrance  of  which  was  guarded.  Those  who  had  got  in 
by  a  private  passage  were  rudely  expelled,  some  of  them 
being  violently  sti-uck  by  the  soldiers.  They  then  re- 
assembled at  the  Mairie  of  tho  10th  Ai-rondissement,  at 
which  they  passed  the  following  resolution: — "By  this 
act  merely  tho  President  is  deprived  of  all  authority.  The 
citizens  are  bound  to  withhold  their  obedience.  The 
executive  power  passes  in  full  right  to  the  National 
Assembly.  The  judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
wiU  meet  immediately,  under  pain  of  forfeiture ;  they 
will  convoke  the  juries  in  tho  place  which  they  wiU 


select  to  proceed  to  tho  judgment  of  tho  President  and 
his  accomplices;  they  will  nominate  tho  magistrates 
charged  to  fulfil  tho  duties  of  pubUc  ministers.  And 
seeing  that  tho  National  Assembly  is  prevented  by 
violence  from  exorcising  its  powers,  it  decrees  as  follows, 
viz.,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  deprived  of  all 
authority  as  President  of  the  Eepublic.  The  citizens  aro 
enjoined  to  withhold  their  obedience.  Consequently, 
all  the  officers  and  functionaries  of  power  and  of 
pubKc  authority  aro  bound  to  obey  aU,  requisitions 
made  in  the  name  of  tho  National  Assembly,  under- 
pain  of  forfeiture  and  high  treason.  Done  and  decreed 
unanimously  in  pubKo  sitting,  this  2nd  of  December, 
1851." 

"  Li  tho  coiu-se  of  the  morning,  the  President,  accom- 
panied by  his  uncle,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  Coimt 
Flahault,  and  attended  by  many  general  officers,  and 
a  numerous  staff,  rodo  through  some  of  tho  streets  of 
Paris.  It  would  seem  that  his  theatric  bent  had  led 
Prince  Louis  to  expect  from  this  ride  a  kind  of  triumph, 
upon  which  his  fortunes  would  hinge ;  and  certainly 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  suddenness 
and  perfection  of  the  blow  which  ho  had  struck  during 
the  night,  gave  him  fair  grounds  for  his  hope ;  but  he  was 
hardly  aware  of  the  light  in  which  his  personal  pre- 
tensions were  regarded  by  tho  keen,  laughing  people  of 
Paris.  *  *  Thenceforth,  for  the  most  part,  he  re- 
mained close  shut  up  in  the  Elyseo.  There,  in  an  inner 
room,  still  decked  in  red  trousers,  but  with  his  back  to 
the  daylight,  they  say  he  sat  bent  over  a  fir-eplace  for  hom-s 
and  hours  together,  resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  and 
bui-ying  his  face  in  his  hands.  What  is  better  known 
is,  that  ill  general,  during  this  period  of  danger,  tidings 
were  not  suffered  to  go  to  him  straight.  It  seems  that, 
either  in  obedience  to  his  own  dismal  mistrust,  or  else 
because  his  associates  had  determined  to  prevent  him 
from  ruining  them  by  his  gloom,  he  was  kept  sheltered 
from  immediate  contact  with  alarming  messengers.  It 
was  thought  more  wholesome  for  him  to  hear  what 
Porsigny  or  the  resolute  Fleui-y  might  think  it  safe  to 
tell  him,  than  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  an  aide-de- 
camp fresh  come  from  St.  Arnaud  or  Magnan,  or  a  com- 
missary full  fraught  with  the  sensations  which  woro 
shaking  the  health  of  Maupas."  * 

The  Chamber  was  not  long  pei-mitted  to  deliberate  in 
peace.  A  band  of  soldiers,  headed  by  theii-  officers, 
sword  in  hand,  appeared  at  the  door,  but  did  not  enter. 
They  hesitated,  evidently  fr-om  shame  of  the  infamous 
part  they  had  to  play.  The  officer  sent  for  further 
orders.  Two  commissaries  of  police  soon  entered,  and 
sunmioned  the  representatives  to  disiserse.  "  Eetii'o," 
said  tho  President.  One  of  the  commissaries  was 
agitated  and  faltered,  the  other  was  rude  and  insolent. 
"Sir,"  said  the  President,  "we  are  here  the  lawful 
authority;  solo  representatives  of  law  and  order."  After 
some  hesitation  the  commissaries  seized  the  President 
by  the  collar,  and  dragged  him  forth.  The  whole  body 
then  rose,  220  in  number,  and  declaring  that  they  yielded 
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to  force,  -^aXkei  out,  two  and  two,  between  files  of 
soldiery.  In  this  way  they  were  marched  through  the 
street.  General  Forey  riding  beside  the  column.  They 
passed  through  Rue  de  Grenelle,  the  Eue  St.  Guillaume, 
the  Eue  de  FUniversite,  the  Eue  de  Beune,  and  into  the 
Quai  d'Orsay,  where  they  were  shut  up  in  the  barracks, 
without  any  accommodation  ibi-  theii-  comfoi-t.  During 
the  day  eleven  more  deputies  were  brought  to  the 
barracks,  three  of  whom  camo  for  the  express  pui-pose 
Oi  being  incarcerated  with  their  brethren.  Night  was 
comiog  on,  and  it  was  wet  and  cold,  yet  the  Assembly 
was  left  for  two  hours  in  the  open  aii-,  as  if  the  usurpers 
did  not  deign  to  remember  its  existence.  It  contained 
nearly  aU  the  Frenchmen  that  were  favourably  known 
;a  Europe.  Few  were  absent,  except  those  who,  like 
Mole,  had  not  been  permitted  to  reach  their  col- 
leagues. 

The  ■nnanimity  of  these  martyrs  of  constitutional 
government  was  as  wondeiful  as  it  was  noble.  Some 
were  there  who,  like  the  Due  de  Broglie,  had  come 
to  the  post  of  danger  and  of  honoui'  though  suffer- 
ing from  illness.  M.  Kerratry,  the  father  of  the  As- 
sembly, was  obliged  to  be  seated  in  a  straw  chaii-  while 
waiting  in  the  ban-ack-yard.  The  imprisoned  Assembly 
included  the  illustrious  names  of  Thiers,  Berryer, 
OdiUon  Barrot,  Dufaure,  Eemusat,  Gustave  de  Beau- 
mont, De  TocquevUle,  &c.  There  were  among  them 
twelve  ex-ministers,  nine  of  whom  had  served  under 
Lsuis  Napoleon ;  there  Tvere  eight  members  of  the 
Institute ;  and  all  of  them  were  m.en  of  tried  loyalty, 
who  had  struggled  for  three  yeais  to  defend  society 
against  anarchy.  After  being  left  for  hours  on  a  win- 
ter's evening  in  the  open  air,  the  Assembly  were  driven 
into  the  ban-ack  rooms  up-stairs,  where  they  were  left 
without  fire,  almost  without  food,  and  were  obliged  to 
lie  upon  the  bare  boards. 

But  there  remained  for  representative  France 
another  indignity,  a  cruel  degradation,  which  the 
French  must  be  the  most  volatile,  or  the  most  enslaved 
of  people,  ever  to  forget  or  forgive.  It  was  a  deed 
of  darkness,  and  therefore  it  was  put  off  tUL  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  Most  of  the  220  members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  thi-ust  into  large  prison  vans,  like  felons,  and 
wore  carried  off,  some  to  the  fort  of  Mont  Valarian, 
some  to  the  fortress  of  Vincennes,  and  some  to  the  prison 
of  Mazas.  Before  dawn  on  the  3rd  of  December,  all  the 
great  statesmen  and  great  generals  of  Franco,  aU  the 
men  who  had  made  her  name  respected  abroad,  were 
lying  in  prison.  No  coup  d'itai  so  audacious  as  this  had 
ever  occurred  in  Europe  since  the  worst  days  of  the 
Eoman  cmpii'c.  The  men  who  had  committed  this  gi-eat 
crime  were  Louis  Bonaparte,  Momy,  Maupas,  St. 
Amaud,  Pcrsigny,  and  Fleury. 

All  tho  constituted  authorities  wore  true  to  them- 
Bolvcs  in  this  groat  emergency.  We  havo  seen  how  nobly 
tho  members  of  tho  Assembly  stood  together.  Tho 
High  Court  of  Justice  acted  with  equal  dignity  and 
courage.  It  mot  on  the  2nd  of  December,  and  having 
roforrcd  to  tho  placards  that  had  been  issued  that  morn- 
ing, mado  provision  for   tho  impeachment   of   Louis 


Napoleon  and  his  fellow-conspii-ators.  But  while  tho 
coiu't  was  sitting,  an  armed  force  entered  the  hall,  and 
drove  the  judges  fi'om  the  bench.  Before  they  were 
thrust  out,  they  adjoui-ned  the  court  to  "a  day  to  be 
named  hereafter,"  and  they  ordered  a  notice  of  im- 
peachment to  be  served  upon  the  President  at  the 
Elysee. 

These  astounding  acts  did  not  produce  the  alarm  that 
might  have  been  expected.      They  were  felt  to  be  so 
illegal  and  extravagant,  that  they  must  prove  abortive. 
Hitherto  Louis  Napoleon  was  not  regarded  with  terror, 
as  the  inscrutable  and  the  unpitying,  but  rather  with  a 
feeling  of  eontempt  and  derision  by  the  citizens  of  Paris. 
They  thought  he  was  perfonning  a  hideous  bui'lesque, 
and  they  jeeringly  called  him  "Soulouque,"  after  the 
negi'o  emperor,  who  had  travestied  the  achievements  of 
the  great  Napoleon.    But  the  citizens  had  been  disarmed ; 
the  leaders  of  the  Faubourgs  had  been  carried  off  by  tho 
police.     In  the  absence  of  such  leaders,  the  members  of 
the  Assembly  who  happened  to  be  at  large  called  upon  tho 
people  to  resist  the  usui-pers.     Diuing  the  night  of  the 
3rd,  therefore,  barricades  were  rapidly  erected  along  the 
streets  which  lie  between  the  Hotel  de  Villa  and  the 
Boulevards    Montmartro   and  des    Italiens.     But    tho 
troops  were  ready  for  action,  48,000  strong,  including 
cavah-y,  infantry,  artillery,  engineers,  and  gendarmes. 
They  had  been  supplied  with  rations,  wine,  and  spirits  in 
abundance.     They  had  been  ordered  to  give  no  quarter, 
either  to  combatants  or  to  bystanders  ;  but  to  clear  tho 
streets  at    any  cost.      Everything  had   been  done  to 
exasperate  the  soldiers  against  the  citizens,  to  work  them 
up  to  a  pitch  of  fury,  so  that  they  might  perform  their 
bloody  task  without  shrinking  or  remorse.     Magnan's 
conscience,  however,  caused  him  to  hesitate  long,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  making  a  coward  of  him.     There 
was  a  small  barricade    which  crossed  the  boulevard 
close  to    the   Gymnase  Theatre,   which  was   occupied 
by  a  small   advanced  guard  of    the  insurgents ;  and 
facing  this,  fifty  yards   off,    was   an  immense  column 
of   troops,  which    occupied   the  whole  boulevard,  and 
also  the  whole  way  to  the  Madeleine.     Tho  windows 
and  balconies  along  the  line  were  filled  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen,    gazing    at    the   grand    military  spectacle, 
which  seemed  only  to  be  a  demonsti-ation  to  ovorawo 
the  disaffected,  there  boing  no  visible  enemy  to  contend 
with.     Tho  foot  pavements  wore  also  crowded  with  men 
and  w^omen,  all  looking  on  in  tho  most  peaceable  and 
orderly  manner,  without  a  thought  of  resistance  or  of 
danger. 

An  English  gentleman,  Captain  Jesse,  who  had 
from  his  window  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  scene 
for  1,000  yards,  gave  a  vivid  description  of  what  ho 
witnessed.*  The  whole  boulevard,  as  far  as  his  eyo 
could  reach,  was  crowded  with  troops,  principally  in- 
fantry, with  here  and  there  batteries  of  12-pounders 
and  howitzers.  Tho  mounted  officers  wore  smoking 
their  cigars.  Suddenly  a  few  musket  shots  were  fired 
at  the  head  of  the  column.    Tho  ti'oops  returned  tho 
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flro  so  regularly,  that  it  seemed  at  first  a  fea-de-juk. 
Tho  column  advanced,  still  firing,  and  to  the  utter  con- 
sternation of  tho  spoctators,  the  shots  were  dii-octcd 
at  tho  windows  and  balconies,  shivering  the  panes 
of  glass,  smashing  the  mirrors,  rending  the  cm-tains, 
and  rattling  against  tho  walls.  This  continued 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  tho  inhabitants  endeavour- 
ing to  save  themselves  by  lying  prostrate  on  tho  floor 
and  flying  to  the  back  apartments.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  fusilade  was  the  result  of  a  panic  among  the 
troop.9,  who  apjirehonded  an  attack  from  the  windows. 
Many  persons  were  shot  down  in  the  streets,  some 
eniloavoiu-ing  to  escape  into  the  houses.  Next  day  pools 
of  blood  wore  to  be  seen  round  the  trees  along  the 
boulevard.  Portunately  the  massacre  did  not  last 
long.  When  the  barricade  of  St.  Denis  had  been  carried, 
tho  insuri-ection  was  at  an  end ;  but  while  it  did  last,  it 
was  fearful.  The  soldiers  fired  point  blank  into  the 
crowd ;  the  people  rushed  in  wild  confusion  seeking 
shelter,  many  of  them  crawling  on  theii-  hands  and 
knees  to  escape  the  deadly  shot.  "  The  soldiers  loaded 
and  re-loaded  with  a  strange  industiy,  and  made  haste 
to  kill  and  kill,  as  though  their  lives  depended  upon  the 
(quantity  of  tho  slaughter  they  could  get  through  in 
somo  given  period  of  time.  When  there  was  no  longer 
a  crowd  to  fire  into,  the  soldiers  would  aim  carefully  at 
any  single  fugitive."  *  Even  those  who  appealed  to  them 
for  mercy  were  oi-dered  off,  and  shot  running.  It  was  a 
perfect  slaughter  whilo  it  lasted.  Some  awful  spectacles 
jn'osented  themselves  to  the  citizens  next  morning. 
Hero  and  there  were  small  heaps  of  corpses,  as  if  tho 
dj'ing  had  fallen  over  ono  another.  Here  was  a  vener- 
able old  man  with  silver  hair,  whose  only  weapon  was 
tho  umbrella  that  lay  by  his  side.  Here  was  a  gay 
idler,  shot  in  front  of  the  cafe,  with  a  cigar  in  his  hand. 
Next  was  a  jirinter's  boy,  the  proof-sheets  grasped 
iii-mly  in  his  hand,  stained  with  gore  and  fluttering  in 
tho  wind.  Many  women  and  children  were  victims. 
Ono  woman  fell  dead  clasping  her  mui-dered  infant  in 
her  arms.  In  some  places  tho  boulevards  were  "  per- 
,  feet  shambles,"  and  everywhere  along  the  line  the 
passengers  were  obliged  to  pick  their  steps  through  the 
pools  of  blood  upon  the  pavement.  The  soldiers  broke 
into  m.any  houses,  and  hunted  the  inmates  from  floor  to 
floor  till  they  found  them,  and  killed  them  crouching  in 
corners.  As  many  as  fourteen  were  thus  slaughtered 
in  one  shop,  behind  a  pile  of  carpets.  Sometimes  even 
the  prisoners  that  had  been  taken  were  turned  out  and 
shot.  One  hundred  insurgents  were  slaughtered  behind 
tho  porch  of  St.  Denis.  So  deliberate  and  detei-mined 
were  the  officers  ia  the  work  of  slaughter,  that  the 
citizens  were  allowed  to  give  up  their  eflfects  to  be  sent 
to  their  wives  or  mothers,  and  were  then  shot  in  cold 
blood. 

lu  order  to  save  the  conspirators  from  the  effects  of 
the  umvorsal  horror  which  these  atrocities  were  calcu- 
lated to  excite,  it  was  necessary  to  set  forth  in  a  public 
manner  the  reasons  for   the   usurpation  of  power  by 

*  Kliiglake,  vol.  L,  p.  2C9. 


Napoleon.  St.  Ai-naud  did  not  hesitate  to  say  all  that 
was  thought  needful.  Ho  might  do  so  with  impunitj-, 
for  there  was  no  ono  to  contradict  him.  Every  news- 
paper in  Paris  had  been  seized,  and  every  newspaper 
office  occupied  by  the  police  on  the  night  of  the  oovp 
d'etat.  Thoro  was,  therefore,  no  public  voice  but  that 
of  the  now  Government.  There  was  only  ono  ground  on 
which  a  shadow  of  excuse  could  bo  offered  for  the  deeds 
that  had  been  done — that  was,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
save  society  from  Eed  Republicanism.  On  the  evening 
of  tho  4th,  at  tho  close  of  the  dreadful  work,  tho 
general  published  an  order  of  tho  day,  iu  which  ho 
said — 

"  Soldiers,  you  have  to-day  accomplished  a  great  act  of 
your  military  Ufe.    You  have  preserved  tlie  country  from  [ 
anarchy  and  pillage,  and  saved  the  llcpublic.    You  havo  - 
shown  yourselves,  what  you  will  always  be,  brave,  de- 
voted, and  indefatigable.     Eranco  admires  and  thanks 
you." 

In  order  to  give  the  full  appearance  of  ti'uth  to 
this  proclamation  to  the  army,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  police  should  play  their  parti  Therefore  Do 
Maupas  sent  foi-th  a  circular  to  the  commissaries  of 
police,  stating  that  ai-ms,  ammunition,  and  incendiary 
writings  were  concealed  to  a  large  extent  in  lodging- 
houses,  cafes,  and  private  dweUings.  .  "Hence,"  he 
said,  "  all  the  causes  of  agitation  must  be  suppressed, 
by  practising  on  a  large  scale  a  system  of  search  and 
arrests."  The  National  Guard  was  disbanded  on  the 
7th,  as  another  precautionary  measure.  There  was  one 
order  of  men,  however,  which  could  neither  be  disbanded 
nor  sent  off  in  jsrison  vans,  but  which,  if  conciliated, 
could  be  made  powerful  auxiliaries  of  despotism;  while, 
if  alienated  and  exasperated,  they  would  be  its  most 
dangerous  enemies — the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  There- 
fore Louis  Napoleon  hastened  to  announce  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Pantheon  to  its  oi-iginal  use  as  the  Church  of 
St.  Genevieve. 

The  next  step  was  a  in-oclamation  to  the  French 
people,  stating  that  he  had  saved  society,  that  it  was 
madness  to  oppose  the  united  and  patriotic  army,  and 
that  tho  intelligent  people  of  Paris  were  all  on  his 
side.  Then  followed  the  vote  by  universal  suffrage, 
which  was  put  in  this  way: — ^"For  Louis  Napoleon 
and  the  new  constitution,  Yes  or  No."  This  was 
putting  before  the  nation  this  alternative — a  strong 
government  or  anarchy.  In  this  way  it  was  under- 
stood by  Montalembert,  who  said — ■"  To  vote  for  Louis 
Napoleon  is  not  to  approve  all  he  has  done.  It  is  to 
choose  between  him  and  tho  total  ruin  of  Prance."  The 
result  of  the  voting  was,  for  Louis  Napoleon,  7,439,219, 
against  him,  640,737.  Thus  armed,  tho  President  met 
his  consultative  commission  on  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
and  told  them  that  he  understood  all  the  grandeur  of 
his  new  mission,  that  he  had  an  upright  heart,  that 
he  looked  for  the  co-operation  of  all  light-minded  men, 
and  that  he  would  next  day  solemnly  invoke  the  pro- 
tection of  Heaven.  The  inscriptions  on  public  b^uldings 
of  "Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite,"  were  all  effaced,  and 
the  trees  of  liberty  were  all  cut  down. 
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Thus,  by  cleverly  seoiiring  the  aid  of  the  soldiery, 
through  sharpening  their  feelings  of  irritation  against 
the  eirilians,  a  small  baud  of  consiiirators  were  enabled 
to  seize  and  keep  the  government  of  the  gi-eatost  nation 
on  the  Continent,  to  extinguish  all  its  organs  of  public 
opinion,  and  to  imprison  and  transport  all  its  greatest 
statesmen,  generals,  and  citizens.  Such  was  the  coup 
d'etat  ottho  2nd  December,  1851. 

On  the  public  mind  in  England,  as  the  facts  were 
made  known  through  correspondence,  the  effect  produced 
was  a  general  feeling  of  execration.  But  it  had  political 
consequences  of  a  serious  natur-e,  for  it  caused  the  fall  of 
the  Eussell  Administration.  It  appeai-ed  that  Lord 
Palmerston,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  was  in  the  habit 
of  acting  veiy  much  on  his  own  responsibilitj-  in  his 
department,  and  that  this  gave  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Queen,  which  led  to  the  following  communication : — 

"  The  Queen  requii-es,  first,  that  Lord  Palmerston  will 
distinctly  state  what  he  proposes  in  a  given  case,  in 
order  that  the  Queen  may  know  as  distinctly  to  what 
she  has  given  her  royal  sanction;  secondly,  having  once 
given  her  sanction  to  a  measru-e,  that  it  be  not  arbi- 
trarily altered  or  modified  by  the  Minister.  Such  an 
act  she  must  consider  as  failLng  in  sinceritj'  towards  the 
Ci'own,  and  justly  ti3  bo  visited  by  the  exercise  of  her 
constitutional  light  of  dismissing  that  Minister.  She 
expects  to  be  kept  informed  of  what  passes  between  him 
and  the  foreign  ministers  before  LLajJortant  decisions  ai'e 
taken  based  upon  that  intercourse  ;  to  receive  the 
foreign  despatches  in  good  time  ;  and  to  have  the  drafts 
for  her  approval  sent  to  her  in  sufficient  time  to  make 
herself  acquainted  with  their  contents  before  they  must 
be  sent  off.  The  Queen  thinks  it  best  that  Lord  John 
Eussell  should  show  this  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston." 

This  was  sent  to  Lord  Palmerston  by  Lord  John 
Eussell,  and  it  was  acknowledged  by  Lord  Palmerston 
as  follows: — "I  have  feiken  a  copy  of  this  memorandum 
of  the  Queen's,  and  will  not  fail  to  attend  to  the  direc- 
tions which  it  contains."  Tliis  occurred  in  August,  1 S50, 
■more  than  twelve  mouths  before  the  occun-enco  of  the 
coup  (VHat  in  Paris — a  very  important  event,  which  cer- 
tainly required  deliberation  and  consultation  in  the 
Cabinet  before  our  Sovereign  was  committed  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  usuipor. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1852, 
Lord  John  Russell  related  to  the  House  what  had 
happened  in  connection  with  this  matter.  Our  am- 
bassador in  France  had  been  instructed  to  abstain  from 
all  interference  with  tho  internal  affairs  of  that  country. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  alleged  to  havo  held  a  couversatiou 
with  tho  Frendi  Ambassador  inconsistent  with  those 
instruction*.  Tho  Premier  wrote  to  him  on  tho  subject, 
but  liis  inquii-ics  had  for  some  days  been  mot  with  a 
disdainful  silence;  Lord  Palmerston  having  meanwhile, 
■without  tho  knowledge  of  his  colleagues,  written  a 
dospatt^h,  containing  instructions  to  Lord  Normanby, 
whic:h  I,(.rd  John  Russell  considered  was  putting  himself 
in  tho  j>laco  of  the  Crown  and  passing  by  the  Crown ; 
■while  ho  gave  tho  moral  approbation  of  England  to  tho 
acts  of  the  President  of  tho  Republic,  in  direct  opposition 


to  the  policy  wliich  the  Government  had  hitherto  pursued. 
Under  these  cu-cumstances  Lord  John  said  ho  had  no 
other  alternative  but  to  declare,  that  while  he  was  prime 
minister.  Lord  Palmerston  could  not  hold  the  seals  of 
office.  The  noble  Foreign  Secretaiy  had  been  accordingly 
dismissed. 

Lord  Palmerston  then  rose  to  explain  his  conduct. 
IIo  stated  that  the  French  Ambassador  had  given 
a  highly-coloured  version  of  a  long  conversation,  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  entuely  approved  of  what  had 
been  done,  and  thought  the  President  of  the  French  fully 
j  ustified.  Lord  Noi-manby  -nrote  for  authority  to  contra- 
dict that  statement.  Lord  Palmerston  repeated,  however, 
his  opinion  that  it  was  better  the  President  should  prevail 
than  the  Assembly,  because  the  Assembly  had  nothing 
to  offer  as  a  substitution  for  the  President,  unless  an 
alternative  obviously  ending  in  civil  war  or  anarchy ; 
whereas  the  President,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  offer 
unity  of  jiur-pose  and  unity  of  authority,  and  if  he  were 
inclined  to  do  so  he  might  give  to  France  internal 
tranquillity,  with  good  and  pei-manent  government. 
Lord  Palmerston  retaliated  on  Lord  John  Russell,  by 
stating  th.it  both  he  and  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  had  also  expressed  opinions,  in  conversation 
with  the  French  Ambassador,  not  very  different  from 
his  own. 

Lord  Palmerston  had  been  succeeded  as  Foreign 
Secretary  by  Earl  Granville ;  but  the  noble  lord  soon 
had  his  revenge  on  the  Prime  Minister.  Feelings  of 
anxiety  prevailed  at  this  time  with  regard  to  the  national 
defences,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  organise  a  largo 
militia  force,  which  would  constitute  a  powerful  reserve 
in  case  of  war  with  any  foreign  coimtry.  Lord  John 
EusseU  therefore  brought  in  a  biU  ou  the  subject,  on 
the  IGth  of  February.  Jjord  Palmerston  suggested  that 
the  word  "local"  should  be  left  out  of  the  b'ill,  and 
stated  that  it  was  susceptible  of  other  improvements. 
He  accordingly  moved  amendments  in  committee.  Upon 
this  Lord  John  EusseU.  stated  that  if  the  House  decided 
to  leave  out  the  word  "  local,"  tho  chair-man  of  the  com- 
mittee and  Lord  Palmerston  must  bring  in  the  bill. 
Upon  a  division,  however,  tho  word  was  left  out  by  a 
majoi-ity  of  eleven.  Lord  John  Russell  then  said  that 
ho  must  now  decline  tho  responsibility  of  the  meusui-e. 
Lord  Palmerston  expressed  his  extreme  siu-prise  at  this 
.abandonment  by  tho  Government  of  their  functions  in 
that  House.  Lord  John  rcpUed  that  ho  was  stopped  at 
fho  thi-eshold,  and  told  by  the  division  that  tho  House 
had  no  confidence  in  tho  Government.  Tho  cheers  with 
which  this  statement  was  received  confirmed  its  truth. 

Tho  Ministry  therefore  resigned.  The  fact  was  an- 
nounced in  tho  Upper  House  by  Lord  Lansdownc,  who 
intimated  that  it  was  tho  last  time,  in  all  probability, 
that  ever  ho  should  address  them  from  tho  Treasury 
Bench.  The  parting  speech  of  tho  noble  Marquis  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  cordial  cheers,  and  although 
from  that  time  forward  ho  did  not  take  the  same 
prominent  part  in  the  Legislature  that  he  had  done 
hitherto,  still,  upon  occasions  of  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty, he  was  over  ready  to  give  his  sago  counsel  and 
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advice ;  and  -when  his  long  and  distinguished  career 
•vs'as  some  vears  later  brought  to  a  close,  Her  Majesty- 
lost  one  of  her  most  faithful  advisere.  The  Queen  sent 
for  Lord  Derby,  -who  succeeded  in  forming  a  Cabinet, 
which  consisted  of  the  foUowing  members : — Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Derby;  Chancellor,  Lord  St.  Leonards; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  DisraeK ;  President  of 
the  Council,  Lord  Lonsdale;  Privy  Seal,  Marquis  of 
Salisbury ;  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Walpole ;  Foreign 
Secretary-,  Lord  M-almesbury ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Sir 
John  Packington ;  Admiralty,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land ;  Board  of  Control,  Mr.  Herries ;  Postmaster- 
General,  Lord  Hard-wicke ;  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Henley ; 
Public  Works,  Lord  J.  Manners.  La  Scotland,  the  Lord 
Advocate  was  Mr.  A.  Anderson ;  and  the  Solicitor- 
Gteneral,  Mr.  J.  Inglis.  In  Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Eglin- 
toun  was  Lord  Lieutenant  ;  Mi-.  Blackbume,  Lord 
Chancellor;  Lord  Naas,  Chief  Secretary  ;  Mr.  Napier, 
Attorney- General;  and  Mr.  "Whiteside,  Solicitor-General. 
The  new  Ministrj'  caiiied  thi'ough  the  Militia  BiU,  which 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  large  majorities.  la 
the  Lords,  the  second  reading  wag  moved  on  the  loth 
of  June.  It  passed  thi-ough  all  its  stages  without  diffi- 
culty, and  received  the  royal  assent  in  due  course. 

A  considerable  number  of  useful  measures  were  passed 
duiing  the  session  of  1S52,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Militia  Act,  the  New  Zealand  Constitution 
Act,  several  measures  of  Law  Eefm-m,  including  the 
procedure  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  an  extension 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Coui-ta.  Lord  Lynd- 
hoisi,  reviewing  the  session,  said  that,  "  during  the 
four  months  that  had  elapsed  since  Lord  Derby  came 
into  office,  bills  of  greater  importance  had  passed  than 
in  any  session  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
Parliament." 

On  tho  1st  of  July  the  Qneen  prorogued  Par- 
liament in  person,  and  delivered  a  speech,  in  which 
she  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  the  "filial  settlement 
of  the  affairs  of  Holstein  and  Sohleswig."  The  order 
for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  appeared  next  day  in 
the  Gazette.  Tho  general  election,  which  took  place  in 
due  course,  left  tho  state  of  parties  very  much  as  it  had 
found  it. 

The  new  Pailiament  assembled  on  the  Ith  of  No- 
vember. Mr.  Charles  Shaw  Lofevre  was  ro-electcd  to 
the  Speakoi-'s  chair  without  opposition.  Tlio  Eoyal  speech 
was  delivered  by  the  Queen  in  person  on  tho  11  th, 
when  Her  Majesty  announced  the  oxistonco  of  tho  most 
amicable  i-elations  with  all  foreign  powers.  The  session 
was  occupied  principally  with  commercial  matters  and 
financkl  questions,  ^dth.  regard  to  which  tho  majority 
of  tho  Hoase  wero  at  isaue  with  the  Gt)vcmm('nt.  This 
fact  was  brought  to  tho  test  by  a  division,  after  a  long 
dob.ate,  on  the  10th  of  December,  when  the  Government 
was  defeated  by  .305  to  286.  Tliis  led  to  tho  losignation 
of  the  Dprby  Cabinet.  A  coalition  between  tho  Whigs 
and  tho  P.^-litca  was  next  tried,  with  Lord  Aberdeen  .as 
I'rimo  Minister;  aft/^r  which  tho  House  adjoiUTiod  to 
thn  lOthof  Pobmaiy. 
Tho  Duko  of  WoUington,  whoso  namo  has  been  so 


often  mentioned  in  this  history,  terminated  his  long 
and  glorious  career  at  Walmer  Castle,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1852,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
No  Englishman  ever  received  so  many  honours  from  his 
coimtry.  In  1809  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
Parliament  voted  him  a  pension  of  £2,000  a  year,  for  two 
generations,  to  sustain  his  dignity.  In  1812  he  became  a 
marquis,  and  the  sum  of  £100,000  was  voted  to  purchase 
him  an  estate.  In  1814  he  became  a  duke.  After  tho 
battle  of  Waterloo  an  additional  grant  of  £200,000  was 
made,  to  purchase  him  a  mansion  and  an  estate.  Foreign 
princes  united  with  the  Sovereign,  and  Pai"liament,  and 
citizens  of  his  own  country,  to  honour  and  reward  tho 
hero,  whom  Talleyrand  once  called  "the  most  capable 
man  in  England,"  and  whom  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  designated  "  the  greatest  man 
of  a  great  nation — a  general  who  had  fought  fifteen 
pitched  battles,  captured  3,000  cannon  from  the  enemy, 
and  never  lost  a  single  gun."  And  he  ttuly  added,  he 
was  not  only  the  greatest  and  most  successful  warrior  of 
his  time,  but  his  protracted  civil  career  was  scarcely  less 
splendid  and  successful;  and  when  he  died,  "he  died 
at  the  head  of  that  army  to  which  he  had  left  the  ti-adi- 
tion  of  his  fame.'' 

The  Queen  was  at  Balmoral  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  she  immediately  conveyed  her  wishes  to 
the  Government  that  his  remains  shoiild  be  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral.  On  tho  loth  of  Novem- 
ber Lord  Derby  proposed  a  resolution  in  reply  to  Her 
Majesty's  message,  which  was  unanimously  adopted ;  • 
and  a  select  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
mode  in  which  tho  House  might  best  assist  at  the  cere- 
mony. A  similar  cours(?  was  adopted  in  the  Commons. 
The  public  obsequies  commenced  when  the  renuiins  were 
committed  to  the  officers  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  to  bo 
conveyed  to  the  hall  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  there  to  lie  in 
state. 

Tho  hall  was  aiTanged  in  the  most  appropriate 
manner,  and  evorything  was  in  keeping  with  tho 
object.  Black  draperies,  escutcheons,  tattered  and 
faded  banners,  the  spoils  of  many  TOtories,  hung  round 
the  hall,  which  was  lighted  by  wax  tapers,  in  gigantic 
candelabi-a,  while  motionless  Gi-cnadiers,  standing  aa 
mutes,  marked  tho  entrance  to  the  chapel.  Beneath  an 
elegant  canopy,  ujion  a  dais  covered  by  a  carpet  of  cloth 
of  gold,  stood  tho  bier,  and  on  this  rested  tho  gilt  and 
crimson  coffin  which  contained  Iha  i"emains  of  the  hero. 
The  pall  was  ornamented  with  escutcheons,  and  at  tho 
foot  was  a  display  of  tho  insignia  of  the  orders  of  knight- 
hood, more  numerous  than  any  individual  had  ever 
before  borne  in  England.  The  bier  was  suiTounded  by 
a  m.agnificent  silver  balustrade,  adorned  with  hemJdio 
do^-iccs,  and  with  the  Field  Marshal's  batons  of  eight 
kingdoms. 

The  remains  were  deposited  in  the  Hospital  on  tho 
10th.  On  the  11th,  the  Queen,  the  Prince  Consort, 
and  the  Eoyal  children  privately  visited  the  lying 
in  state.  Tho  pensioners,  the  Life  Guards,  and  Gre- 
nadiers wore  then  admitted.  On  the  next  day,  tho 
nobililj-    and    gontiy  who    had    Lord    Chamberlain's 
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■tickets  only  wero  admitted,  to  the  number  of  10,800; 
Lut  many  tlioiisauds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  wlio  had 
been  vaitiiig  in  their  carriages  for  houi'S  on  a  -n-ot  and 
stormy  day,  were  grievously  disappointed.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  admission  of  the  public  were  not  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  consequence  was  di-cadful  confusion  and 
ciushing,  attended  in  some  cases  with  fatal  conse- 
quences. At  a  Tery  early  hour  in  the  morning,  an 
enormous  crowd  pressed  for  admission.  When  the  gates 
wore  opened,  the  tide  of  jjeople  rushed  in  liko  an  inun- 
dation. Then  followed  scenes  of  the  most  fearful  kind : 
"  struggles  for  bare  life,  frightful  sluieks,  and  screams 
of  agony,  such  as  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  pre- 
sent. Women  were  knocked  down,  or  fainted  away; 
children  were  held  aloft  to  escape  suffocation;  fathers 
and  mothers  strove  in  vain  to  recover  those  who  had 
been  torn  away  from  them  in  th6  crowd ;  the  multitude 
actually  smoked  like  a  heated  hay-stack,  from  the  pres- 
sui'o  and  stiain  upon  individuals."  Order  was  ulti- 
mately restored,  and  it  was  calculated  that  from 
50,000  to  65,000  i^eople  jJassed  daily  through  the  hall. 
Three  persons,  two  women  and  one  man,  lost  their  lives 
by  the  ci-ushing  on  Saturday. 

Late  on  the  night  of  Wednesday  the  corpse  was 
conveyed  to  the  Horse  Guards,  escorted  by  a  squadron 
of  cavaby.  The  funeral  procession  took  place  next 
day.  First  appeared  the  infantry,  six;  battalions, 
then  the  artillery,  next  the  cavaby,  five  squadrons, 
and  then  in  succession  martial  men  on  foot,  pen- 
sioners, trumpets  and  kettlo-di-ums,  deputations  from 
public  bodies  in  carriages,  persons  connected  ■n-ith  the 
late  Duke's  household,  military  dignitaries,  judges, 
ministers  and  ofiicers  of  state,  archbishops,  the  Prince 
Consort  and  Her  Majesty's  household,  in  three  carriages 
di-awn  by  six  horses  each,  officers  connected  with  foreign 
armies,  pall-bcarers,  the  funeral  car,  which  weighed 
twelve  tons,  di'awn  by  twelve  horses,  and  decorated  with 
trophies  and  heraldic  achievements,  the  hat  and  sword 
of  the  deceased  being  placed  on  the  coiEii.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  chief  mourner,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ac- 
companied by  a  long  train  of  mourners.  The  Queen 
beheld  the  procession  from  the  wmdows  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  again  from  St.  James's  Palace.  The  Lord 
Ma3'or  and  Corporation  awaited  the  funeral  jirocession  at 
Temple  Bar,  and  then  fell  into  the  liue,  the  Lord  Mayor 
taking  precedence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
within  the  city. 

The  coffin  was  borne  into  St.  Paul's,  where  nearly 
20,000  persons  were  assembled,  including  the  peers 
and  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Duchess  of  Eent,  a  gi'eat  number  of  peeresses  and 
other  ladies.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dii'go  the  mortal 
remains  were  lowered  into  the  ci-jqst.  "  It  is  impossible," 
says  the  contemporary  record,  "  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
singular  solemnity  of  the  spectacle.  The  organ,  assisted 
by  the  wind  instruments,  breathed  the  intensely  moiu-nful 
passages  of  the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  while  the  coffin 
with  the  coronet  and  baton  slowly  descended ;  and  thus 
the  great  warrior  departed  from  the  sight  of  men.  A 
sense  of  heavy  depression  came  over  the  whole  assembly. 


Prince  Albei-t  was  deeply  moved,  and  tho  aged  Marquis 
of  Anglesea,  the  octogenarian  companion  in  anns  of  tho 
deceased,  by  an  iiTcsistiblo  impulse,  stepped  forward, 
placed  liis  hand  on  tho  sinking  coffin  that  contained  tho 
remains  of  his  chief  in  many  battles,  and  bui'st  into 
tears." 

Not  the  least  impressive  circumstance  connected  witli 
this  national  homage  to  departed  merit  crowned  with 
glorious  success,  was  tho  conduct  of  tho  people  of  tho 
great  metropolis,  of  which  tho  Earl  of  Derby,  then 
Prime  Minister,  expressed  his  admiration  in  eloquent 
terms. 

"Justice  must  bo  done,"  ho  said,  "  to  another 
class — I  mean  tho  admirable  tenqier,  patience,  forbear- 
ance, and  good  conduct  which  was  manifested  by  tho 
whole  of  these  incredible  masses.  When  wo  consider 
how  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  of  these  United 
Kingdoms  was  for  that  single  day  crowded  together  in 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis — when  you  remember,  as 
those  at  least  remember  to  whoso  lot  it  fell  to  take  part 
in  the  procession,  and  who  saw  it  throughout  its  whole 
length  and  breadth — when  you  remember  that  on  a  line 
of  route  thi'ee  mUesin  length,  extending  from  Orosvenor 
Place  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedi-al,  there  was  not  a  single 
unoceuj)ied  foot  of  ground,  and  that  you  passed  through 
a  living  sea  of  faces,  all  turned  to  look  upon  that  great 
spectacle — when  you  saw  every  house,  every  window, 
every  house-top  loaded  with  persons  anxious  to  pay  their 
last  tribute  of  res2icct  to  the  memory  of  England's 
gi'eatest  son — when  you  saw  those  persons  (those,  at 
least,  mthin  the  streets)  remaining  with  entire  and  un- 
flinching patience,  for  many  hoiu's,  in  a  position  ia 
which  movement  was  hardly  possible,  and  yet  that 
scarce  a  single  accident  occurred  to  the  most  feeble 
woman  or  child  amid  that  vast  mass — when,  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  length,  not  only  was  a  perfect  decorum 
preserved,  and  a  perfect  and  ready  assistance  given  to 
the  efforts  of  the  police  and  military,  but  there  was  no 
unseemly  desii'e  to  witness  the  magnificent  spectacle, 
no  light  and  thoughtless  applause  at  the  splendoiu-  of 
that  spectacle,  and  that  the  people  of  England,  in  the 
awful  silence  of  those  vast  crowds,  testified  in  the  most 
emphatic  manner  the  sense  in  which  every  man  among 
them  felt  the  public  loss  which  England  had  sustained 
— I  know  not,  my  lords,  how  you  may  have  looked  upon 
this  manifestation  of  public  feoHng,  and  good  sense,  and 
order ;  but  I  know  this,  that  as  I  passed  along  those 
hues,  it  was  with  pride  and  satisfaction  I  felt  that  I  was 
a  countryman  of  those  who  knew  so  well  how  to  regu- 
late and  control  themselves;  and  I  could  not  hel25  enter- 
taining a  hope  that  those  foreign  visitors  who  have 
done  us  and  themselves  the  honoiu-  of  assisting  at  this 
great  ceremonial,  might  upon  this  occasion,  as  upon  the 
1st  of  May,  1851,  bear  witness  back  to  their  own 
countiy  how  safely  and  to  what  extent  a  people  might 
be  reUed  upon,  in  whom  tho  sti'ongest  hold  of  their 
Government  was  theii'  own  reverence  and  respect  for  the 
free  institutions  of  their  country,  and  the  principles  of 
popular  self-government,  controlled  and  modified  by 
constitutional  monarchy." 
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Origin  of  the  Crimean  War— PresiJent  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  (1S50)  raises 
the  Eastern  Question— State  ot  Euvoiie— Sew  Element  in  the  Balance  of 
Power— France  under  the  Prince-President- The  Emperor  Nicholas  and 
the  French  President— French  Agitation  and  Rnssiau  Ambition— Tlie 
Eastern  Question  makes  slow  Progress- JI.  do  Lavalette  (1851-2)  at 
Constantinople— His  Violence-Nature  of  the  Dispute  about  the  Holy 
Places— Vacillation  of  the  Porte— Its  Evasions  and  Conflicting  Pledges 
—Striking  Spectacle  of  Jerusalem— Anger  of  Kicholas- Troops  set  in 
Motion— New  Ministry  in  England- Its  Trust  in  the  Czar- Secret 
Overtures  at  St.  Petersburg  (1833)- The  "Sick  Man  "—The  Czar 
suggests  a  Partition  of  Turkey- The  Word  of  a  "  Gentleman  "-Lord 
Stratford  sent  to  Constantinople— Russia  preparing  for  a  Grand  Cctip— 
Prince  Menscliikoff  at  Constantinople — His  rude  Attitude — Colonel 
Kose  sends  for  the  British  Fleet— Adjuiral  Dmidas  will  not  move, 
but  French  Fleet  sails  to  Salamis — Anger  of  Russia — Rumours  of  a 
Russian  Demand  for  a  Secret  Treaty— British  Government  Incredulous 
— Lord  Stratford  arrives  at  the  Porte- Interview  with  the  Sultan— His 
Tactics— Separates  Question  of  the  Holy  Places  from  the  Ulterior 
Demands— Settles  Question  of  the  Holy  Places— Prince  Menschikotf 
becomes  more  violent— Sends  in  an  Ultimatum— Lord  Stratford's 
Exertions— Ultimatum  Rejected— The  Prince  (piits  Constantinople 
(May  23,  18o3). 

Europe  was  allowed  scant  breatliing-time  after  the 
wars  wHch  sprang  from  tho  political  movements  of 
1S48  had  come  to  an  end.  An  old  danger,  one  wliicli  at 
intervals,  sometimes  as  a  grim,  shadow,  sometimes  as  a 
near  reality,  had  threatened  the  general  peace,  appeared 
once  more.  In  \Ho2  it  became  known  that  the  Emperors 
cf  France  and  Russia  were,  in  the  names  of  their  respec- 
tive churches,  wi-angling  over  the  Holy  Places.  Tho 
Prince-President  of  the  French  Republic  had  raised  tho 
demon  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and  tho  policy  which 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  initiated  as  President  he  pui-- 
sued  with  fresh  vigour  when  he  became  Emperor.  That 
policy  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led  directly  to  those 
gi-eat  events  which  wc  know  under  tho  coUoctivo  name 
of  the  Crimean  War. 

Europe  was  far  from  dreaming  that  she  stood  on  the 
verge  of  a  gi-eat  convulsion.  The  waves  of  the  con- 
tinental revolutions  had  not,  it  is  true,  wholly  subsided, 
but  tho  military  monarchies,  though  triumphant,  seemed 
exhausted  by  tho  efforts  they  had  made  to  (quench 
domestic  conflagrations.  France  appeared  to  be  wholly 
engrossed  in  her  own  affairs ;  in  the  re-organisation  of 
her  somewhat  shattered  public  forces ;  in  tho  improve- 
ment of  her  finances ;  in  tho  settlement  of  knotty 
questions  between  her  parliament  and  hor  executive. 
Gei-many  was  prostrate  beneath  the  armies  of  Austria 
and  Prussia.  In  tho  dominions  of  tho  Emperor  of 
Austria  a  rigorous  system  of  despotism  was  enforced, 
and  Italy  and  Hungary  wero  ground  down  by  an  ex- 
acting and  vexatious  tjTanny.  Russia  had  gained  in 
presfir/e  by  her  expedition  into  Ilungaiy,  but  though 
she  had  expended  men  and  treasure,  still  tho  formidable 
military  machine  constructed  by  tho  Emperor  Nicholas 
remained  practically  whole.  Yet  men  hardly  looked  at 
that  epoch  for  an  aggressivo  policy  at  tho  hands  of 
Russia.  England,  too,  was  thriving  and  pacific.  Hor 
dreams  wero  wholly  of  peace.  Her  people  had  began  to 
imagine  that  war  was  a  thing  of  tho  past,  that  tho  nations 
would  bo  rivals  no  more,  except  in  tho  fi(;lils  of  com- 
merce, and  that  thoncofoi-th  there  would  be  peace  in 
Europe,   if  not  good-will  among  men.      In  IS.jO  tho 


English  people  were  engaged  in  preparing  to  entertain 
the  world  at  a  Carnival  of  Commerce,  Art,  and  Inven- 
tion; tho  brilliant  summer  of  1851  was  regarded  as  tho 
beginning  of  a  new  era ;  and  the  delusion  was  scarcely 
dispelled  by  the  rude  and  sudden  blows  struck  at  the 
liberties  of  the  French  ere  the  year  had  closed,  and  by 
the  appearance  of  a  Bonaparte,  emerging  from  the  ruins, 
clothed  in  the  imperial  robes,  and  animated  by  the  tradi- 
tions, of  the  First  Napoleon. 

There  were  men,  indeed,  who  saw,  and  more  who  felt, 
that  Eiu-opo  had  come  under  new  conditions  of  existence. 
They  saw  and  felt  that  to  a  new  empire,  based  on  Napo- 
leonic ideas,  glory  of  some  kind  was  essential,  and  that, 
for  good  or  evil,  France  would,  in  future,  take  a  moro 
active,  a  more  imperative,  perhaps  an  aggi-essive,  part 
in  public  affairs.  The  nation  desired  peace,  and  the 
Emperor  understood  the  desire  of  his  subjects,  as  well  as 
of  Evu-ope,  when  ho  said  the  empire  was  peace.  But, 
more  than  peace.  Frenchmen  desii'ed  glory,  and  glory  of 
that  kind  which  springs  from  an  incessant  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  other  nations.  The  problem  which  tho 
Emperor  had  to  solve  was,  how  to  create  material  pros- 
l^erity  at  home  and  satisfy  tho  national  craving  for  con- 
spicuous action  abroad.  These  signs  were  not  hidden 
from  the  meditative  few.  They  saw  the  new  force  which 
had  tluiist  itself  into  that  combination  of  forces  called 
the  Em-opean  equilibrium.  They  dreaded  it  the  moro 
because  tho  multitude,  absorbed  in  pressing  struggles, 
thought  of  it  lightly,  and  because  a  sovereign  like 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  treated  it  with  studied  contempt. 
To  keen  eyes  there  was  ambitious  Russia,  proud  of  her 
strength,  and  smiling  over  the  supposed  paralysis  of 
Franco ;  and  there  was  ambitious  France,  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  of  unknown  gifts,  and  eager  to  force  from  the 
world  i-espect  and  fear;  and  between  these  two  was 
Germany,  vast,  but  disjointed,  and  incapable  of  concerted 
action.  Tm-key  was  looked  upon  by  most  men  as  sick 
unto  death;  and  England,  half-disarmed,  irresolute  of 
purpose,  was  busied  in  seciu-ing  free  trade,  and  just 
awakening  from  ch-eams  of  perpetual  peace.  There  was 
a  vague,  but  not  general  presentiment,  that  tempests  wero 
at  hand,  but  none  foresaw  that,  when  tho  clouds  broke 
over  us.  Franco  would  bo  oiu-  ally  and  Russia  oiu-  foe. 

Yet  towards  that  consummation  events  were  rapidly 
tending.  It  so  chanced  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
owed  his  election,  in  great  part,  to  the  strenuous  exer- 
tions of  the  French  clergy.  It  also  happened  that  tho 
French  clergy  writhctl  under  tho  humiliation  implied  in 
tho  superior  privileges  enjoyed  by  tho  orthodox  Greek 
C'liurch  in  Jonisalem.  Now  it  was  one  of  tho  conditions 
of  his  toniu'o  of  power  that  tho  Emperor  should  "restore 
France  to  her  rank  in  Emopo,"  as  it  was  called;  that  is, 
should  not  only  aggrandise  her  influence,  and  make  her 
feared  and  respected,  but  should  bring  her  vast  power  to 
boar,  visibly  and  emphaticallj',  upon  tho  affairs  of  Europe, 
and  assume  somewhat  of  tho  position  of  an  arbiter  of 
hor  destiny.  It  is  a  settled  maxim  that  a  usurper  looks 
to  foreign  wars  for  tho  consolidation  of  his  power,  and 
strives  to  liido  tho  dark  past  in  tho  blaze  of  new-won 
glories.     Tho  Emperor  Napoleon  comprehended  fully 
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the  necessities  of  his  position.  Moreover,  they  harmo- 
nised with  his  own  character.  Ho  had  educated  himself 
sedulously  for  the  ollico  to  which,  by  patience  and  craft, 
he  had  attained.  He  had  studied  more  deeply  than  any 
man  the  career  of  Napoleon  I.  Ho  knew  its  strong  and 
its  weak  points.  Ho  desii-ed  nothing  more  earnestly 
than  tho  task  of  recovering  some  of  the  ground  lost  in 
1814  and  1815.  But  he  had  a  delicate  game  to  play,  for 
all  the  powers  suspected  him.  One  of  tho  disadvantages 
of  the  Pirst  Napoleon  was,  that  he  could  not  conciliate 
England.  Tho  Thu-d  Napoleon  determined  that  he 
would  not  suffer  from  a  similar  misfortune,  and  with 
infinite  art  he  contrived  to  bring  about  an  Anglo-French 
alliance.  Yet,  having  to  please  his  jealous  subjects  as 
well  as  his  suspicious  aUies,  he  was  bound  to  pui-suo  an 
independent  policy,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  England 
followed  the  load  of  France.  It  needed  a  suro  judg- 
ment to  choose  a  field  of  action,  one  that  would  bring 
success  of  some  kind,  without  alarming  other  states. 
The  complex  Eastern  Question  was  found  to  afford  the 
opportunity  for  display,  and  the  ambition  of  the  Fi'ench 
Church  indicated  the  part  of  the  Eastern  Question  on 
which  it  would  be  most  convenient  to  lay  hands.  The 
Emperor  resolved  to  re-assert  the  lapsed  supremacy  of 
the  Latin  Chui'ch  in  the  Christian  temples  and  grottoes 
of  Palestine. 

Now  England,  as  a  Protestant  power,  had  no  special  in- 
terest, certainly  none  worth  fighting  for,  in  the  squabbles 
of  the  rival  Churches  of  Eome  and  Eussia.     Tiu'key, 
as  a  Moslem  power,  had  no  interest  in  the  matter,  save 
the  important  one  of  keeping  the  peace  at  those  holy 
seasons  when  Greek  and  Eoman  entered  on  the  sacred 
spots  where  Christ  preached  good- will  among  men.    But 
both  Turkey  and  England  had  an  interest  in  preventing 
a  dispute  between  two  chmxhes  from  becoming  a  battle 
for  political  influence  between  two  powers,  both  of  whom 
were  very  much  of  this  world.     And  Austria,  although 
she  could  not  fail  to  sympathise  with  the  Latins,  looked 
with  alarm   upon  any  quarrel  which   threatened  the 
integrity  of  Tui'key.     It  was  therefore  certain  that  if 
the  demands  of  the  French  ruler  led  to  a  severe  diplo- 
matic struggle,  Austria  would  bo  found  on  the  side  of 
England  and  Turkey  ;    because  Austria  was    vitally 
interested  in  preserving  her  influence  in  the  vaUey  of 
the  Danube,   and  England  wag  vitaLly  intei'ested  in 
preserving  hers  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterranean. 
But  there  was  another  power  whose  ambition,  if  not 
whose    interest,   led    her    counter    ahko    to  England, 
Austria,  France,  and  Tiu-key.     Eussia  desii-ed  to  issue 
from  her  icy  realm.      She  longed  for   dominion  over 
sunny  lands  and  seas  open  to  her  ships  throughout  the 
year.     As  her  people  turn  their  eyes  towards  Jerusalem, 
so  her  rulers  turn  theii-s  towards  Constantinople.     The 
Eussian  peasant  dreams  of  a  pUgrimage  to  the   holy 
phrines,  tho  Eussian  monarch   di'eams  of  a  march  to 
Uyzantimu.      For  a  hundi-ed  years,  •without  a  serious 
check,  successive  Czars  have  pressed  on  steadily  towards 
a  goal  once  marked  on  the  mile-stones  of  the  steppes. 
Catherine,  Paul,  Alexander  I,,  Nicholas,  each   added 
provinces  or  points  of  vantage  to  the  southern  fi.-ontiers 


of  the  empire ;  each  attacked  Turkey  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia;  each  vexed,  and  threatened,  and  fought  her  by  sea 
and  land.     They  won  the  Crimea;  they  occupied  Geoj-gia, 
and  the  head  of  the  Euphrates  valley;  they  took  post  in 
tho  delta  of  tho  Danube;  they  eovered  tho  Black  Sea 
with  ships  of  war;  they  dictated  peace  at  Kaniardji,  at 
Bucharest,  at  Adrianople.     Their  policy  was  to  obtain 
the  headship  over  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  and  to  take 
such  positions,  and  hold  them  with  such  forces,  as  would 
enable  them  to  seize  the  coveted  Jji  izo — Constantinople, 
the  Bosphonis,  and  the  Daa-danelles — at  any  moment. 
Eui-ope  had  long  seen  the  growing  danger,  but  had  done 
nothing  to  ward  it  off.     The  Gennan  and  tho  Western 
Powers,  irritated  but  helpless,  looked  on  wMlo  Diebitch 
marched  to   Adrianople   in  1S2S,  and  connived  at  the 
peace  he  was  allowed,  by  sheer  ofli-ontery,  to  force  from 
the  Sultan.    Lord  Aberdeen,  who  then  would  not,  or 
could  not,  aid  the  Turks,  contented  himself  by  wiitrug  a 
masterly  criticism  on  tho  peace,  showing  how  fully  ho 
saw  the  perU  which  he  had  not  the  heart  to  encounter. 
The  only  time  when  Europe  seemed  to  bo  united  in  an 
effort  to  preserve  Tuikey,  an  effort  in  which  Eussia 
joined,  was  when  Mehemet  Ali  had  nearly  dismembered 
the  empire ;  and  to  that  effort  France  was  not  a  party. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  separate  policy  pursued  by  France  in 
18-40  which  made  the  Emperor  Nicholas  disregard  that 
nation  in  the  calculations  ho  made  in  1844  and  1853. 
For  Nicholas  had  long  made  light  of  the  power  of 
France.      With  reluctance  he  had  recognised  Louis 
Philippe,  and  it  seemed  as  if  no  power  on  eaith  could 
make  him  address  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  style  sanctioned 
by  usage.     The  Czar  called  him  his  "  good  friend,"  not 
his  "  brother,"  in  violation  of  the  usage  which  makes 
sovereigns  all  brothers  or  sisters.     So  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  would  not  admit  Louis  Napoleon  into  the 
royal  cii'cle,  but  kept  him  on  its  verge.     There  was 
more   of  pride    than  prudence,  more  of  passion  than 
sagacity,  in  this  act  of  sovereign  rudeness,  and  while 
France    resented    the    known   contempt  of   the   Czar 
for  her  voice  in  Europe,  the  Emperor  was  certain  to 
resent  the  slight  put  npon  him.     In  1844,  the  Czar,  be- 
lieving he  had  secured  the  subservience  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  half  disclosed  an  intention  to  tempt  England 
with  offers  of  a  share  in  the  spoil  of  the  dismembered 
Turkish  cmpii-e,    and  although  he  met  with  a  plain 
rebuff  fi-om  the  Duke  of  WeUington  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 
remembering  what  occui-red  in  1828,  he  did  not  scruple, 
in  1S53,  to  approach  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen  with 
a  distinct  offer  of  specified  provinces,  intimatiug  that  so 
long  asEngland  agreed  with  him,  it  was  indifferent  to  him 
what  France  thought  of  the  transaction  ;  and  while  he 
alleged  that  he  was  sure  of  Austria,  he  did  not  even 
deign  to  mention  Prussia — a  sign  that  he  beheved  he 
carried  her  proxy  in  the  pocket  of  his  uniform.   Whether 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  acquainted  with  the  designs 
of  the  Czar  upon  Turkey  or  not,  it  is  of  little  importance. 
The  policy  he  developed  was  precisely  that  which  ho 
might    have    adopted    had    he    known    how   anxious 
Nicholas  was  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  England  m 
his  schemes.    He  set  about  thwarting  the  policy  of 
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Eussia  in  the  East,  and  selected  a  point  of  attack,  which, 
■while  it  brought  him  directly  into  collision  with  the  Czar, 
did  not  rouse  the  hostility  of  any  other  power.  He 
aimed  at  a  weak  part  in  the  Russian  system,  the 
Christian  protectorate,  founding  his  claims  upon  a  treaty 
obtained  fi-om  the  Porte  more  than  a  ceutirry  before,  and 
almost  forgotten.  The  claims  were  indefeasible  ;  but  it 
was  their  characteristic  that  they  excited  the  wrath  of 
Nicholas  and  stirred  him  to  action,  not  only  because 
they  touched  his  pride  as  a  pontiff,  but  because  the 
wound  was  made  by  a  power  which  he  had  contemned. 

Thus  it  happened  that,  while  it  was  the  provocative 
poUcy  of  France  which  lighted  the  torch,  it  was  the 
passion  and  obstinacy  of  Eussia  which  fanned  it  into  a 
devouring  flame,  threatening  at  one  moment  to  involve 
the  whole  of  Eui-ope,  but  finally  concenh-ating  in  the 
Crimea,  and  there  consuming  the  hoarded  means  of 
executing  the  cherished  projects  of  every  Eussian  sove- 
reign sLaco  Catherine. 

The  first  movement  of  France  in  this  Eastern  Ques- 
tion was  made  in  1850.  The  Latin  priests  in  Jerusalem 
were  always  clamoui-ing  against  their  rivals,  and  a 
fresh  complaint  reaching  Paris,  the  Piince-President 
directed  his  ambassador  at  the  Porto,  General  Aupick, 
to  claim  the  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  in  favoirr  of  the 
Latin  Church,  obtained  in  1740.  The  gist  of  the 
grievance  was  that,  by  Eussian  influence,  and  by  de- 
grees, the  Greeks  had  gained  possession  of  certain 
churches  and  other  holy  places,  in  contravention  of  this, 
treaty,  and  by  the  connivance  of  the  Porte.  And  it 
was  natural  that  as,  since  1740,  Eussia  had  exercised  a 
greater  pressure  on  the  Porte  than  France,  so  she  had 
brought  it  to  bear  to  exact  concessions  in  favour  of  the 
priests  of  her  faith,  and  give  them  a  predominance  at 
the  holy  shiines.  For  a  centuiy  France  had  acquiesced ; 
but  in  1850  the  country  had  fallen  under  a  ruler  more 
active  in  the  employment  of  French  power  than 
any  ruler  since  Louis  XIV.,  except  Napoleon  I., 
and,  for  purposes  almost  personal,  he  detei-mined  that 
France  should  acquiesce  no  longer.  At  that  moment, 
however,  Louis  Napoleon  had  not  seated  himself  on  Ike 
thi-one— indeed,  he  had  not  seated  himself  secm-ely  In 
the  presidential  chaii-.  Ho  was  engaged  deeply  in  a 
plot  to  seize  sovereign  power  in  France,  and  ho  had  no 
time  to  devote  to  the  task  of  recovering  Latin  supremacy 
in  Palestine.  Moreover,  it  docs  not  appear  that  at  this 
period  the  President  had  any  decided  intentions.  The 
clerical  party  in  Franco  were  gratified  by  tho  mere 
knowledge  that  General  Aupick  had  raised  tho  question 
of  tho  holy  shiines  at  tho  instance  of  tho  President. 
Throughout  tho  year  1850  nothing  was  done  of  a 
serious  character.  Tho  French  Minister  made  demands, 
and  th?  Porto  evaded  them  as  best  it  might.  But  iu  tho 
very  beginning  of  1851,  General  Aupick  imparted  now 
Hfo  to  tho  negotiations.  M.  do  Titoff,  tho  Eussian 
Minister,  struck  into  tho  fray,  and  warned  tho  Povte 
that  ho  should  insist  on  tho  sUitits  quo.  Tlion  General 
Aupick  glow  still  warmer  in  his  language,  and  tho 
Austrian  Minister  supported  him.  In  tho  spring,  tho 
Marquis  do    Lavalotto,    a   moro  energetic,  indeed,  a 


"  zealous  "  man,  replaced  General  Aupick  as  the  re- 
presentative of  France  at  the  Porte,  and  in  his  hands 
the  business  soon  began  to  make  progress.  Dui-ing  this 
period  the  English  Minister,  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 
acting  on  instructions  from  homo,  held  quite  aloof 
from  the  disputes,  and  contented  himself  with  watch- 
ing closely  the  contest  between  the  Porte  and  the 
French  Minister.  He  thought  that  the  Porte  would 
not  give  w.ay  unless  forced,  and  tho  Emperor  of  Eussia 
was  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  sti'ength  of  his  in- 
fluence at  Constantinople,  that  he  felt  convinced  that  no 
change  ui  the  matter  of  the  holy  shrines  would  occur. 
But  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  he  was 
mistaken.  In  the  autumn  of  1851  the  English 
Minister  began  to  see  the  gi-avity  of  the  contest  going 
on  under  his  eyes ;  for  the  Marquis  de  Lavalette,  grow- 
ing impatient  at  the  delay  of  the  Porte  in  according  his 
demands,  talked  in  a  menacing  tone  of  the  use  that 
France  could  make  of  the  strong  fleet  then  assembled 
atToulon.  Itwas  at  this  moment,  November,  1851,  that 
the  quarrel  visibly  assumed  the  character  of  a  struggle 
between  Franco  and  Eussia  for  influence  at  Constanti- 
nople and  throughout  the  East.  This  is  the  cardinal 
fact  to  be  borne  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  throughout 
these  transactions.  It  is  the  key  to  what  followed ;  and 
our  narrative  will  show  how  the  conflict  deepened  in 
intensity,  until  it  ended  in  war. 

The  Turks,  having  no  interest  in  the  religious 
question,  proposed  various  arrangements,  which  proved 
agreeable  to  neither  partj'.  When  something  like 
the  basis  of  an  agreement  had  been  arranged,  a  strong 
letter  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the  Sultan 
forced  tho  Porte  to  retract  it.  Learning  this,  M.  de 
Lavalette  said  that  his  Government  having  embarked  in 
the  question,  could  not  stop  short  under  the  dictation  of 
Eussia.  The  Eussian  Emperor  would  not  desist  from 
opposition  at  the  dictation  of  France.  Each  presented 
himself  to  the  Sultan,  one  with  the  ti-eaty  of  1740,  the 
charter  of  the  Latins ;  the  other  with  documents,  ante- 
cedent and  subsequent  to  that  date,  embodying  con- 
cessions made  to  the  Greeks.  The  Porte,  desirous  of 
satisfying  both  tho  powerful  complainants,  exhausted 
its  ingenuity  in  devices,  yielding  now  to  Eussian,  now 
to  French  menaces,  and  looking  keenly  for  assurances 
of  support  in  the  event  of  danger.  The  Turks  consulted 
Sir  Stratford  Canning ;  but  he  was  powerless  to  aid 
them,  for  his  Government  had  determined  to  take  no 
part.  Nevertheless,  he  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  preci- 
pitate action  on  all  sides,  on  a  question  "  involving  little 
more  than  a  religious  sentiment,  and  tho  .application  of 
a  treaty  permitted  to  bo  more  or  less  in  abeyance  for  a 
centiu-y."  Ho  was  only  partially  successful,  for  M.  de 
Lavalette  contuiucd  to  t.alk  of  breaking  off  negotiations 
unless  his  demands  wcro  complied  vrith,  and  M.  do 
Titoff  stood  out  against  any  alteration  of  tho  sinlHS  (jiio. 

And  hero  it  may  bo  proper  to  state  in  general  terms 
tho  exact  natui-o  of  a  dispute  so  "  vexatious  and  unin- 
teresting," yet  so  dangerous  to  tho  Porto,  and  so  full  of 
trouble  for  Europe.  There  are  .at  Jerusalem  certain  holy 
places — churches,  gi'ottoes,  tombs,  and  gardens.    Under 
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the  vague  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1740,  the  French  Go- 
vernment claimed  at  first  possession  of  tho  gi'catcr 
number  of  these  on  behalf  of  the  Latins.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  1740,  in  1850  these  places 
were  in  tho  hands  of  tho  Greeks,  whoso  pilgrims  resorted 
to  them  in  groat  numbers;  -whereas,  as  Count  Nesselrodo 
remarked,  sai-castically,  tho  Latin  pilgrims  wore  repre- 
sented by  "  occasional  Roman  Catholic  tourists."  Tho 
Russian  Emperor  saw  in  the  demand  of  Prance  both 
an  attempt  to  humiliate  his  co-religionists,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  diminish  his  political  influence  in  Turkey, 
lleuce  ho  insisted  on  the  status  quo.     But  while  there 


Holy  Places,  through  the  medium,  first  of  a  mixed,  and 
finally  of  a  Mussulman  commission,  and  on  tho  basis  of 
their  reports  arrived  at  what  appeared  to  bo  a  satLsfactory 
decision.  The  Latins  wore  to  have  a  key  of  each  of  the 
gates  of  the  great  church  of  Bethlehem,  "  as  of  old," 
and  they  wore  to  bo  admitted  to  officiate  once  a  year  at 
tho  shrine  of  the  Iloly  Virgin.  They  were  also  to  bo 
allowed  to  replace  in  tho  sanctuary  of  the  Nativity  a 
silver  star,  bearing  the  arms  of  France,  similar  to  one 
formerly  there.  At  tho  same  time  tho  Greeks  were  to 
bo  admitted  to  officiate  in  tho  Mosque  of  tho  Mount  of 
Olives.     And  on  this  basis,  at  tho  beginning  of  1852,  by 
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was  a  legal  right  at  the  back  of  the  French  demand, 
because  it  rested  on  an  truabrogatcd  treaty,  there  was 
only  a  moral  right  on  the  side  of  Russian  resistance, 
because,  though  the  Greeks  had  possession  and  iisago, 
they  had  no  treaty  rights  in  tho  French  sense.  Never- 
theless, it  was  impossible  that  the  Porte  could  ignore  its 
own  acts  in  favour  of  the  Greeks  during  a  wholo  cen- 
tury, and  consequently  it  would  not  admit  the  French 
cl-aims  in  thou-  fuU  extent.  Indeed,  M.  do  Lavalette, 
very  eager  for  tho  glorification  of  France,  but  not  bur- 
dened with  excessive  religious  zeal,  soon  saw  tho  pro- 
priety of  reducing  his  demands.  The  Porte  applied 
itself  to  the  investigation  of  the  whole  history  of  tho 
168.— New  Series. 


the  exertions  of  M.  do  Lavalette,  the  questions  at  issue; 
seemed  to  be  settled,  and  the  Porto  embodied  the  whole 
of  the  arrangements  respecting  tho  Holy  Places  in  an 
"  imperial  firman  invested  with  a  hatti-schorif."  The 
Turkish  Ministers  hoped  that  both  parties  would  be 
satisfied  by  concessions. 

This  was  a  delusion.  M.  do  Lavalette  took  umbrage 
at  the  firman.  To  his  mind  it  denied,  practically,  the 
right  of  France  to  the  Holy  Places,  and  made  out  to  be 
valueless  the  musty  old  treaty  of  1740,  furbished  up  for 
the  occasion.  Fresh  mutterings  were  heard  in  the  em- 
bassies. Sir  Stratford  Canning  had  come  home,  but 
Colonel  Rose  warned  Lord  Malmcsbuiy,  then  Foreign 
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Minister,  of  the  coining  storm.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
on  tlie  part  of  France,  was  mlling  to  accept  from  the 
Porte  a  declaration  that  it  was  not  intended  to  say  any- 
thing in  the  firman  at  variance  -with  the  promises  made 
to  M.  de  Lavalette.  But  Lord  Malmesbury  was  warned 
■by  Sii-  Hamilton  Seymour,  the  British  envoy  at  St. 
Petersburg,  that  serious  consequences  would  foUow 
such  a  step,  as  the  Russian  Government  would  uphold 
the  firman,  and  resent  any  successful  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  French  Government  to  modify  or  explain 
away  that  document.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  would  not 
permit  his  rights  to  be  encroached  upon.  It  was  mani- 
fest that  the  stiife  stiU  presei-ved  its  old  political  cha- 
racter, and  that  his  jealousy  of  France  rendered  the 
Russian  Czar  as  intractable  as  ever.  The  Porte  did 
what  the  French  desii-ed,  and  gave  the  assurances 
deemed  to  be  satisfactory,-  once  more  the  Ministers 
congratulated  each  other  on  the  termination  of  the 
quarrel,  and  once  more  it  broke  forth  again. 

For  the  Poi'te,  in  its  trepidation,  gave  conflicting 
pledges  to  the  fighting  embassies.  In  giving  the  assur- 
ance which  calmed  for  a  time  the  abounding  zeal  of  M. 
de  Lavalette,  the  Porte  'promised  that  the  firman  should 
not  be  publicly  read,  but  simjily  registered.  The  Russian 
charge  d'affaires  got  wind  of  this,  and  insisted,  with 
efiect,  that  the  firman  shoiild  be  read.  M.  de  Lavalette, 
hearing  probably  that  the  Porte  had  promised  M.  de 
Titoff,  months  before,  that  the  key  of  the  "  great  door" 
of  the  Church  at  Bethlehem  should  not  be  given  to  the 
Latins,  became  very  keen  in  his  instructions  to  the 
French  Consul  to  see  that  it  was  given  up.  M.  de 
Lavalette  became  very  violent.  "He  more  than  once," 
wrote  Colonel  Rose  in  November,  "  talked  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  French  fleet  off  Jaffa  (in  case  the  stipulations 
were  not  fulfilled),  and  once  he  alluded  to  a  French 
occupation  of  Jerusalem,  '  when,'  he  said,  '  wo  shall 
have  all  the  sanctuaries.' "  Colonel  Rose  judged  cor- 
rectly the  real  character  of  this  nominally  religious  con- 
flict, when  he  said  it  was  "a  vital  straggle  between 
Finance  and  Russia  for  political  influence,  at  the  Porte's 
cost,  in  her  dominions."  And  he  painted  the  condition 
of  the  Sultan,  with  great  force,  when  he  said,  "  The 
Sultan  is  required  to  be  a  judge,  and  to  decide  in  this 
dispute ;  but,  so  far  from  having  judicial  independence 
and  immunity.  His  Majesty  is  coerced  and  humiliated 
before  his  subjects  by  menaces,  forced  to  give  contradic- 
toiy  and  dishonouring  decisions,  and  then  accused  of 
perfidy  by  those  who  have  driven  him  into  it."  Here 
wo  have  manifestly  a  true  pictiu-o  of  tho  weakness  of 
the  Turk,  but  wo  havo  also  a  true  pictui'o  of  tho  insolent 
ambition  of  two  strong  states.  The  Porto  could  not 
serve  two  masters,  each  of  whom  was  bent  on  having 
hi.swill  obeyed,  each  of  whom  had  fleets  and  armies, 
wherewith  one  could  tliroaten  Syria  and  tho  whole 
Levant,  but  tho  other  could  appear  off  Constantinople 
itself. 

Novorthcless,  tho  Turkish  Govommont  tried  to  ap- 
pease Franco  without  offending  Russia.  In  tho  autumn 
of  1852  there  was  a  eti-iking  spcctaclo  at  Jerusalem. 
Afif  Bey  had  been  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  inform  tho 


contending  Churches  of  the  decisions  arrived  at  in  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  middle  of  October  he  went  in  state 
to  meet  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian  patriarchs,  and 
under  the  great  dome,  in  front  of  the  Holy  ,Sepulchre, 
the  whole  party  rcfi-eshcd  themselves  with  pipes  and  ; 
sherbet;  the  French  Consul,  Botta,  and  the  Russian 
Consul-General,  Basily,  being  present  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings. But  Afif  Bey  did  nothing  except  declare  how 
desu-ous  the  Sultan  was  to  gratify  all  classes  of  his  sub- 
jects. Next  ho  invited  "  all  the  parties,"  wi'ites  Consul 
Finn,  "  to  meet  him  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin,  near 
Gethsemane.  There  he  read  an  order  fi-om  the  Sultan 
for  permitting  the  Latins  to  celebrate  mass  once  a  year, 
but  requirmg  the  altar  and  its  ornaments  to  remain  un- 
distui-bed."  The  object  of  this  was  to  please  the  Greeks 
and  affi-ont  the  Latins.  "No  sooner  were  these  words 
uttered  than  the  Latins,  who  had  come  to  receive  their 
triumph  over  the  Orientals,  broke  out  into  loud  exclama- 
tions of  the  impossibility  of  celebrating  mass  upon  a 
schismatic  slab  of  marble,  with  a  covering  of  silk  and 
gold  instead  of  plain  linen,  among  schismatic  vases,  and 
before  a  crucifix  which  has  the  feet  separated  instead  of 
nailed  one  over  the  other."  Nor  were  the  Greeks  more 
satisfied.  Afif  Bey  in  the  tumult  had  ridden  off,  but 
M.  Basily  pursued  him,  and  demanded  the  iiublic  read- 
ing of  the  firman,  which  was  understood  to  declare  the 
Latin  claims  to  the  shrines  null  and  void.  Afif  Bey 
protended  not  to  know  what  firman  was  meant,  then 
said  he  had  no  copy  of  it,  then  no  dii'ections  to  read  it. 
Thus  both  parties  were  angered  :  the  Latins  because 
the  key  was  withheld,  the  Creeks  because  the  fii-mau  was 
not  read ;  and  M.  Botta  and  M.  Basily  appealed  at  once, 
and  in  haste,  to  their  chiefs  at  Constantinoi)le.  It  was 
these  proceedings,  arising  out  of  the  iri'econcUable 
hostUity  of  Riissia  and  France,  which  led  to  fresh  threats 
from  their  respective  envoys  at  tho  Porte.  Fuad 
Effendi  and  tho  Grand  Vizier,  di-iven  hither  and  thither 
by  the  violence  of  the  disputants,  resolved,  come  what 
might,  to  make  an  end  of  the  business.  They  gave  up 
the  keys  to  the  Latins,  they  caused  the  silver  star  to  be 
placed  in  the  gi'otto,  not,  as  has  been  stated,  with  much 
pomp,  but  quietly,  and  in  a  business-like  way,  and  they 
caused  the  fii-man  to  be  read.  Had  there  been  sincerity 
on  tho  part  of  tho  French  or  Russian  Governments,  heit) 
the  matter  should  have  ended ;  but  neither  had  triumphed 
sufficiently  over  tho  other,  and  the  quarrel  did  not  come 
to  an  end. 

And  horc,  at  the  beginning  of  December,  18d2,  wo 
find  the  origin  of  that  now  famous  demand  for  a  pro- 
tectorate over  all  the  Greek  Christians  in  Tiu-key,  which, 
when  advanced  by  Prince  Menschikoff,  led  at  onco  to 
war.  The  claim  purported  to  be  based  on  tho  treaty 
of  Kainardji,  but  th.at  treaty  expressly  limited  tho 
Russian  Protectorate  to  two  chapels— ono  in  tho  Russian 
Legation,  tho  other  a  chapel  to  bo  built  in  Galata.  This 
baseless  demand  irritated  the  Fronch,  frightened  tho 
Tiu-ks,  and  filled  tho  English  with  apprehension.  But 
it  was  not  then  pressed.  Another  incident  occurred, 
showing  tho  critical  tompor  of  tho  time.  The  Porto  was 
at  war  with  tho  tribes  who  inhabit  Montonegi'o,  but 
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•n-lio  live  mainly  on  plunder.  Aush'ia,  affecting  to  seo 
diingor  to  hci'solf  in  tho  continuanco  of  a  contest  so  near 
lior  frontier,  sent  Count  Loiningon  to  Constantinople, 
with  a  peremptory  demand  for  tho  cessation  of  tho  war. 
It  is  not  improbublo  tliat  this  was  a  Russian  project ; 
for  tho  Czar  felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  that  Austria  would 
do  all  ho  desired  in  tho  Eastern  question  ;  and  no  sooner 
was  tho  Austrian  demand  made,  than  ho  supported  it. 
Hut  tho  Porto,  besot  by  enemies,  determined  wisely  to 
satisfy  Austria,  and  thus  to  deprive  Russia  of  any  pro- 
text  for  hostiUtios  on  that  score.  Russia  was  baffled,  but 
not  diverted  from  her  purpose ;  for  tho  Emperor  now 
began  to  bo  impassioned,  to  feel  the  sting  of  French 
rivalry,  and  to  commit  himself  almost  too  deeply  to 
recede.  In  vaguo,  but  menacing  terms,  he  declared  that 
the  Porte  should  bo  required  to  fulfil  its  engagements 
with  him,  and  to  that  end  ho  set  troops  in  motion.  "  It 
was  necessary  that  the  diplomacy  of  Russia  should  be 
supported  by  a  demonstration  of  force,"  and  he  prepared 
for  a  violent  struggle.  Two  corps  d'armee,  above  100,000 
men,  were  ordered  to  march  towards  the  frontier  of  the 
Turkish  empire. 

It  was  an  anxious  moment  for  statesmen ;  but  the 
attention  of  the  great  European  public  was  not  tui-ned 
towards  the  East.  In  England,  the  sti-ife  of  parties  had 
led  to  tho  downfall  of  the  Tories,  and  to  tho  great  joy  of 
tho  Emperor  Nicholas,  Lord  Aberdeen  became  tho  head 
of  a  new  Cabinet,  in  which  the  post  of  Foreign  Minister 
was  filled,  not  by  Lord  Palmerston,  but  by  Lord  John 
RusscU.  The  Emperor  conceived  great  hopes  of  sup- 
port fi-om  the  new  British  Government ;  the  British 
public  looked  for  social  refoims  from  a  composite  Cabinet 
which  rmquestionably  included  in  itself  the  ablest  ser- 
vants of  the  State.  If  tho  people  thought  of  danger,  it 
was  danger  fi-om  France,  for  tho  Princo  President  had 
mado  himself  Emperor;  and  a  desire  to  see  a  completion 
of  economical  refoi-ms  was  mingled  with  a  determination 
to  look  to  the  defences  of  tho  nation.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  meditating  a  budget  which  should  control  the  coiu-se 
of  our  financial  and  fiscal  poKcy  for  seven  years,  and  the 
public  shared  his  anticipations ;  but  .side  by  side  with 
this  great  peace  budget,  tho  causes  of  a  costly  war  were 
growing  with  a  rapid  growth.  Ministers  were  not,  and 
could  not  be,  blind  to  the  perils  which  threatened  peace  ; 
but,  as  will  bo  seen,  they  placed  an  rmfounded  reliance 
on  the  personal  honoiu-  of  tho  Emperor  Nicholas,  and 
they  did  not  appreciate  the  provocative  policy  of  France. 
Yet  whatever  qualms  of  apprehension  they  may  have 
felt,  they  carefully  kept  to  themselves,  and  even  so  late 
as  April,  1853,  Lord  Clarendon  assured  Parliament  that 
as  regarded  Turkey  there  was  no  danger  of  tho  peace  of 
Em'ope  being  disturbed. 

Yet  between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  30th  of 
April  the  British  Government  had  become  possessed  of 
facts  which  should  have  clouded  their  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions— facts  which  should  have  revealed  to  them  the 
intensity  of  the  strife  between  Russia  and  France,  the 
insidious  conduct  of  the  latter,  tho  fraud  and  the  ambition 
of  the  former— the  weakness  of  the  Sultan,  and  the 
extreme  probability  that  the  contending  Powers  would 


not  rest  content  without  an  appeal  to  aiTQs.  Whether 
the  British  Government  could  havo  prevented  tho  out- 
break of  war  is  doubtful,  but  tho  Cabinet  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  justly  open  to  the  charge  of  having  faUed 
to  comprolioud  tho  character  of  tho  disputants,  and  to 
foresee  tho  consequences  of  their  strife. 

For  the  conflict,  hitherto  confined  to  Constantinople, 
was  transferred  for  a  time  to  Paris,  London,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  and  did  not  improve  by  its  extension. 
Lord  Cowley  suggested  dii-oct  negotiations  between 
Franco  and  Russia.  Tho  suggestion  was  adopted,  but 
it  only  served  to  embitter  tho  relations  between  tho  two 
Coiu'ts,  and  it  was  open  to  tho  objection,  that  it  took  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Porte  a  question  which  nearly  con- 
cerned its  sovereignty.  This  was  met  by  the  device  of 
requesting  the  Porte  to  sanction  such  an  arrangement 
as  tho  two  Coiu'ts  might  recommend  in  common.  It 
had  no  other  result  than  the  exchange  of  shai-p  observa- 
tions between  Count  Nessebodo  and  General  de  Castel- 
bajac.  For  Russia  had  determined  on  a  totally  different 
coiu-se.  Tho  Emperor  resolved  to  treat  directly  with 
the  Porte,  and  obtain  from  tho  Porto  his  demands. 

Tho  first  warning  of  this  line  of  conduct  reached  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  23rd  of  January,  and  tho  next  day 
Baron  Brunnow  handed  in  a  despatch,  dated  January  14, 
which  disclosed  tho  temper  of  the  Russian  Government, 
if  not  the  scope  of  its  designs.  In  this  important  docu- 
ment Count  Nesseh'odo  pointed  out  that  the  question 
had  undergone  a  total  change.  Tho  French  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople  had  "triumphed."  Not  only  had 
"  the  firman,  sanctioned  by  the  Sultan's  hatti-scherif, 
not  been  executed  at  Jerusalem,"  but  it  had  been 
"treated  with  derision  by  his  Highness's  Ministers.  To 
tho  indignation  of  tho  whole  Greek  population,"  con- 
tinued Count  Nessebodo,  "  tho  key  of  the  Church  of 
Bethlehem  has  been  made  over  to  the  Latins,  so  as 
pubKcly  to  demonsti'ate  their  religious  supremacy  in 
the  East."  This  language  showed  that  Russia  still 
resented  vehemently  tho  infraction  of  tho  status  quo.  And 
the  subsequent  language  revealed  a  determined  purpose 
to  exact  ample  reparation.  ' '  The  mischief  then  is  done, 
M.  lo  Baron,"  the  Russian  Minister  went  on,  "and 
there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  preventing  it.  It  is 
now  necessary  to  remedy  it.  The  immunities  of  the 
orthodox  religion,  which  have  been  injured,  tho 
promise  which  tho  Sultan  had  solemnly  given  to  the 
Emperor,  and  which  has  been  violated,  requii-e  some 
reparation.  We  must  labour  to  obtain  it."  And  then 
come  fierce  attacks  on  the  violent  conduct  of  the  French 
Government — which  used  the  cannon  as  its  first  argu- 
ment, which  risked  the  downfall  of  the  Ottoman  Empii-e. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  would  not  take  that  course.  He 
desired  to  maintain  the  independence  of  tho  Sultan 
against  foreign  dictation.  He  would  make  "  one-further, 
one  last  conciliatoiT-  endeavour; "  but  in  order  to  guard 
against  a  Government  which  presented  its  least  demands 
atthe  cannon's  mouth— "  a  Government  accustomed  to  act 
by  siu-prises  "—he  would  take  precautionary  measures, 
that  is,  he  would  move  his  troops  up  to  the  frontier. 
England  was  advised  to  dispel  the  panic  fear  of  the 
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Turks,  and  to  bring  back  the  French  Cabinet  to  I'rudent 
counsels.  Noijr,  -^vbat  could  language  of  this  kind  mean, 
except  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  possessed bypas- 
sioa,  and  thathe  was  resolved  on  a  -victory  over  France, 
or  a  quarrel  with  her?  The  Abei-deen  Cabinet  did  not  so 
read  the  despatch.  Lord  John  Kussell  complied  with 
the  advice  it  contained.  He  wrote  a  soothing  letter  to 
Colonel  Eose;  and,  through  Lord  Cowley,  he  pointed 
out  how  France  had  ti-oubled  the  relations  of  &-iendly 
powers,  and  had  used  menaces  to  enforce  demands  upon 
the  Porte.  Then  he  informed  Lord  Cowley  that  the 
Government  would  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
question;  that  it  disapproved  of  threats,  and  still  more 
of  the  employment  of  force;  and  that  "both  parties 
should  be  told,  that  if  they  were  sincere  in  theii'  pro- 
fessions of  a  desire  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
Porte,  they  ought  to  abstain  from  the  employment  of 
any  means  calculated  to  display  the  weakness  of  the 
Ottoman  Empii-e.  Above  all,  they  ought  to  refrain  from 
putting  armies  and  fleets  in  motion  for  the  pui-pose  of 
making  the  Tomb  of  Christ  a  cause  of  quarrel  among 
Christians."  The  French  Government  appears  to  have 
seen  more  deeply  into  the  controversy,  or  to  have  known 
better  in  what  directions  it  was  going;  for,  on  the  voiy 
day  when  Lord  John  Eussell  was  penning  this  letter  of 
good  counsel,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  telling  Lord 
Cowley  that  he  thought  the  time  had  come  when  "  the 
two  Governments  should  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a 
common  understanding  as  to  what  their  common  policy 
should  be  under  every  contingency  which  might  happen 
to  Turkey;"  and  that  "the  first  object  should  be  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empii-e."  Lord 
Jolin  answered  this  ovei-txu-e,  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment, by  saying,  it  was  desirable  that "  some  understand- 
ing should  be  arrived  at  between  tJie  great  powers  on 
this  important  subject" — a  reply  which  was  quite 
satisfactory  to  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys.  And  at  this  very 
time,  as  we  shall  notice  at  more  length  presently,  the 
Russian  Emperor  was  taking  most  unusual  steps  on  his 
side  to  draw  England  into  an  alliance  with  him  to  the 
exclusion  of  France.  It  was' evidently  the  intention  of 
the  Aberdeen  Cabinet  to  form  no  exclusive  alliance  with 
any  power  on  the  Eastern  Question,  but  the  vehemence 
of  the  Czar  soon  drove  the  English  ministers  closer  and 
closer  to  France.  Meantime  it  was  the  cue  of  the  Russian 
diplomatists  to  talk  softly  and  affect  ignorance ;  and  this 
mildness  was  all  the  more  remarkable  since  it  was 
accompanied  by  concurrent  testimony  that  fleets  were 
fitting  out  in  Sobastopol  and  Nicolaief,  and  armies  wore 
concentrating  a  few  miles  from  the  Moldavian  frontier. 

The  real  policy  of  tho  Czar  was  steadily  developing 
itself.  It  was  on  the  -Ith  of  February,  1853,  that  Count 
Nossolrodo  infonncd  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  of  tho  inten- 
tion of  tho  Czai-  to  send  Prince  Menschikolf  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  at  the  same  time  gave  assm-ancos  that  the 
Prince  would  bo  provided  with  instructions  of  a  concilia- 
tory nature;  and  that  "although  bred  to  ai-ms,"  tho 
negotiator  was  "  animated  by  intentions  tho  most 
pacific."  A  few  days  later  Count  Nossolrodo  again 
declared  that  tho  Princo'a  instructions,  though  "  neces- 


sarily vague,"  were  moderate;  and  ho  volunteered  the 
further  information,  that  there  would  bo  no  question  of 
attempting  to  regain  fr-om  the  Latins  any  privileges 
which  they  might  have  acquired  since  the  year  before. 
Subsequent  events  showed  what  this  studied  moderation 
and  vagueness  was  intended  to  cover,  and  how  the  Czar 
was  aiming  at  larger  game  than  the  privileges  conferred 
by  the  acquisition  of  keys  and  the  affixing  of  stars.  At 
the  same  time  the  Russian  Government,  preparing  for  a 
grand  coup,  resolved  not  to  prosecute  further  the  dii-ect 
negotiation  with  France  opened  at  St.  Petersbui-g,  but 
to  transact  the  business  in  hand  at  Constantinople.  For 
the  great  conflict,  the  scope  of  which  none  but  the 
Russians  foresaw,  all  tho  Governments  prepared. 
England,  at  the  end  of  Febraary,  directed  Lord 
Stratford  to  proceed  to  Constantinople  by  way  of  Paris 
and  Vienna.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  had  succeeded  Lord 
John  Eussell  at  the  Foreign  Office,  although  the  latter 
stiU  remained  in  the  Ministiy.  It  was  Lord  Clarendon's 
duty  to  draw  up  the  instructions  to  Lord  Stratford ;  they 
were  broad  and  wise  ;  they  left  the  acoompKshed  diplo- 
matist a  large  discretion;  they  entrusted  to  him  the 
power  of  ordeiing  Admii-al  Dundas  to  hold  his  fleet  in 
readiness;  but  at  this  stage  of  the  dispute,  the  Am- 
bassador was  not  to  direct  the  Admiral  to  approach  tho 
Dardanelles  without  positive  insti-uctions  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Although  Austria  had  interfered 
somewhat  roughly  between  the  Porte  and  Montenegro, 
she  had  told  the  British  Government  that  she  would  not 
depart  fr-om  her  conservative  policy  in  the  East;  and 
although  Pi-anoe  had  thrust  the  Porte  into  so  deep  a 
25eril,  she  had  in  the  opening  of  1853  officially  stated  that 
she  regarded  her  interests  in  the  East  as  identical  -^th 
those  of  England,  and  it  was  everywhere  given  out  that 
the  two  Western  Powers  were  acting  in  concert.  To 
carry  out  her  objects  in  the  East,  France  sent,  as  suc- 
cessor to  M.  de  Lavalette,  M.  de  la  Cour,  a  mild  diplo- 
matist, who  had  none  of  the  fierj'  qualities  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  who  was  not  likely  to  quarrel  -with  Lord 
Stratford.  The  British  Government  believed  it  would 
be  able  to  neutralise,  by  m.oral  influence,  the  evils 
springing  fr-om  the  action  of  France  and  Russia,  and 
thus,  by  imposing  moderation  on  both,  stave  oflF  a 
catastrophe  involving  all.  But  at  this  juncture,  as 
Russia  grew  more  menacing,  Franco  grew  more  mode- 
rate ;  indeed,  for  somo  time  to  come  she  hardly  appears 
in  the  quarrel  at  all;  tho  original  question  of  the  Holy 
Places  fades  rapidly  out  of  sight,  and  a  now  one  arises, 
in  which  the  opponents  aro  Russia  and  Tm-key,  with 
Lord  Stratford  as  tho  supporter  of  the  Sultan.  In  fact, 
France,  supposing  her  ruler  desired  war,  had  no  need  to 
stir  a  finger,  for  the  rage  of  the  Czar  had  got  tho  better 
of  his  judgment,  and  ho  was  bent  on  working  out  his 
will. 

Before  narrating  tho  incidents  of  tho  brief  and  stormy 
career  of  Princo  Monschikoff  at  Constantinople,  it  is 
needful  that  wo  should  look  into  tho  mind  of  his  master 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  take  note  of  tho  ideas  and  pre- 
possessions brooding  therein.  This  wo  are  enabled  to  do, 
because  circumstances  rendered  it  desu'able,  in  tho  follow- 
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ing  year,  to  publish  officially  the  authentic  records  of  what 
occurred  at  St.  Pctorsburg  in  January  and  Eebruaiy,  1853. 
The  Einpcror  Nicholas,  knowing  that  he  was  about  to  enter 
upon  a  very  hazardous  poUcy  in  tho  East,  sought,  on  the 
9th  of  Januaiy,  an  apparently  accidental  meeting  with 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,   at  tho  palace   of  the   Grand 
1) uchess  Helen.  His  obj ect  was  to  convey  to  Sir  Hamilton 
his  opinion  how  very  essential  it  was,  especially  at  that 
moment,  that  Eussia  and  England  should  be  on  the  best 
terms.     "  When  we  are  agreed,"  he  said,  "  I  am  quite 
without  anxiety  as  to  the  West  of  Eui'opo ;  it  is  imma- 
terial what  others  may  tliink  or  do.     As  to  Turkey,  that 
is  another  question  :  that  country  is  in  a  critical  state, 
and  may  give  us  all  a  great  deal  of  ti-ouble."     He  was 
about  to  go,  when  Sir  Hamilton,  seizing  the  opportunity 
with  much  tact,  bogged  tho  Czar  to  say  a  few  words 
which  might   tend  to   calm   anxiety  with    regard   to 
Tui'key.    With  some  hesitation  the  Emperor  came,  not 
exactly  to  tho  point,  but  very  near  it.    He  spoke  of 
Turkey  as  about  to  fall  to  pieces.    "The  fall,"  he  said, 
"will  be  a  great  misfortune,  and  it  is  very  important 
that  England  and  Eussia  should  come  to  a  perfectly  good 
understanding  upon  these  affairs,  and  that  neither  should 
take  any  decisive  step  of  which  the  other  was  not  ap- 
prised.    But,"  he  added,  "  we  have  on  our  hands  a  sick 
man — a  very  sick  man — and  it  wiU.  be  a  great  misfor- 
tune if,  one  of  these  days,  he  should  slip  away  from  us, 
especially  before  all  necessary  arrangements  were  made." 
Hero  was  a  singular  revelation,  and  it  was  probably  the 
fact  that  Lord  Aberdeen  was  in  office,  an  old  Mend, 
which  made  the  Czar  thus  open  his  mind.     Eive  days 
later  the  Emperor  sent  for  the  British  Minister,  and  this 
time  spoke  out  more  fully.     He  disclaimed  the  dreams 
and  plans  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  but  he  pictured 
Turkey  again  as  sinking  into  decrepitude,  as  likely  to 
die  suddenly ;  as  likely  to  fall,  and  if  to  fall,  to  rise  no 
more.     Would  it  not  be  better,  therefore,  to  bo  provided 
beforehand?      Su-   Hamilton    replied  that     "England 
objected  to  contingent  ai-rangoments,  and  would  not  like 
to  discoimt  the  succession  of  an  old  friend  and  ally." 
"  Tho  rule,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  is  a  good  one ;  but  the 
two  powers  must  not  allow  themselves  to  bo  taken  bj' 
surprise.     Now,"  he  continued,    "  I  desire  to  speak  to 
you  as  a  friend  and  as  a  gentleman.     H  England  and  I 
arrive  at  an  understanding  in  this  matter,  as  regards  the 
rest,  it  matters  little  to  me ;  it  is  indifferent  to  me  what 
others  do  or  think.     Frankly,  then,  I  teU  you  plainly, 
that  if  England  thinks  of  establishing  herself  one  of 
these  days  at  Constantinoiile,  I  will  not  allow  it.     I  do 
not  attribute  this  intention  to  you ;  but  it  is  better  on 
these  occasions  to  sj^eak  plainly.     Eor  my  part,  I  am 
equally  disposed  to  take  the  engagement  not  to  establish 
myself  there — as  proprietor,  that  is  to  say;  for  as  occupier 
I  do  not  say.     It  might  hajipen  that  circumstances,  if  no 
previous  provision  were  made,  if  everything  should  be 
left  to  chance,  might  place  me  in  the  position  of  occupy- 
ing Constantinople."    This  was  the  second  time  of  asking, 
and  Sir  Hamilton  rightly  thought  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment could  not  permit  this  overtui-e  to   go  un- 
answei-ed.    Lord  John  EusseU,  then  stiU  in  the  Foreign 


Office,  replied  on  the  9th  of  Fobmaiy.  In  a  masterly 
State  paper  he  showed  tho  extreme  danger  attending  tho 
kind  of  convention  or  understanding  the  Czar  required, 
and  courteously,  but  fu-mly,  indicated  how  unfriendly 
— he  might  have  said  dishonest — it  would  be  towards  tho 
Sultan,  to  dis2)ose  of  his  provinces  beforehand.  Nor  did 
ho  think  the  fall  of  Tui-key  near  at  hand ;  but  he  was 
ready  to  assure  the  Czar  that  England  would  not  enter 
into  any  agreement  to  provide  for  that  contingency 
without  previous  commiuiication  with  His  Majesty.  The 
Czar  declined  to  take  this  for  an  answer.  Meeting  Sir 
Hamilton  at  another  evening  party,  ho  again  repeated, 
this  time  with  more  emphasis,  that  the  sick  man  was 
not  only  sick,  but  sick  ujito  death ;  adding,  "We  must 
come  to  some  understanding."  Ho  did  not  want  a. 
treaty  or  a  protocol — a  general  rmderstanding  was  suffi- 
cient among  "gentlemen."  Let  Sir  Hamilton  caU  tho 
next  day  and  read  the  answer  from  his  Government. 

Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  called  accordingly  on  the  21st 
of  Februaiy,  and  he  has  left  a  vivid  report  of  the  con- 
versation which  ensued.  But  the  main  point  is  stUl  tho 
same.  The  Emperor  dwelt  on  tho  fall  of  Tui-key  as  if, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  British  Minister,  he  had  "  settled 
in  his  own  mind  that  the  hour-,  if  not  of  its  dissolution, 
at  all  events  for  its  dissolution,  must  be  at  hand ; "  and 
he  ui'ged  his  ijroject  of  an  understanding  between  "  tho 
EngHsh  Government  and  me,  and  me  and  the  English  Go- 
vernment " — on  the  faith  of  a  gentleman — with  singular 
persistence.  And  when  Sir  Hamilton  remai'ked,  ' '  The 
gi-eat  difference  between  us  is  this :  that  you  continue  to 
dwell  upon  the  faE  of  Turkey,  and  the  arrangements 
requisite  before  and  after  the  fall ;  and  that  we,  on  tho 
contrary,  look  to  Turkey  remaining  where  she  is,  and  to 
the  precautions  which  are  necessary  to  prevent  her  con- 
dition from  becoming  worse  " — "Ah,"  replied  the  Em- 
peror, "  that]  is  what  the  Chancellor  (Nesseh-ode)  is 
perpetually  telling  me."  Sir  Hamilton  was  not  surprised 
to  hear  the  Czar  speak  scomfuUy  of  the  French — ho  had 
dono  so  before  ;  but  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  Czar 
say,  "When  I  speak  of  Eussia,  I  speak  of  Austria  as 
well :  what  suits  one  suits  the  other ;  our  interests,  as 
regards  Turkey,  are  identical."  This  remark  led  the 
British  Minister  to  surmise  that  Austria  had  entered  into 
tho  engagement  which  England  declined,  and  that  it  was 
tho  intention  of  the  Lnperial  Courts  to  exclude  France. 
At  length,  after  fui'ther  repetition  of  the  idea  that 
Turkey  must  fall,  "  tho  Emperor  went  on  to  say  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  he 
thought  it  might  be  less  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
territorial  aiTangement  than  was  commonly  believed." 
"  The  Prinoipahties  are,"  he  said,  "in  fact,  an  inde- 
pendent state  imder  my  protection:  this  might  continue. 
Servia  [might  receive  the  same  form  of  govemment. 
So  again  with  Bulgaria :  there  seems  to  be  no  reason, 
why  this  province  should  not  form  an  independent  state. 
As  to  EgjTjt,  I  quite  understand  the  importance  to  Eng- 
land of  that  territory.  I  can,  then,  only  say,  that  if,  in 
the  event  of  the  disti-ibutiou  of  the  Ottoman  succession 
upon  the  fall  of  the  empu-e,  you  should  take  ijossession 
of  Egypt,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  offer.     I  would 
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say  the  same  tldng  of  Candia :  that  island  might  suit 
you,  and  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  not  become  an 
English  possession."  Here,  then,  was  a  disclosure  im- 
plying the  kind  of  understanding  which  the  Czar,  as  a 
gentleman,  desired  to  arrive  at ;  and  it  need  not  be  said 
that  the  British  Government  adhered  to  its  old  views, 
and  declined  to  be  a  party  to  any  such  understand- 
ing. But  these  conversations  had  one  effect  —  they 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  British  Ministers  a  baseless 
confidence  in  the  honour  of  the  Czar.  Before  these 
secret  transactions  closed,  the  Emperor,  it  is  necessary 
to  remark,  solemnly  undertook  not  to  harass  the  Porte 
by  overbearing  demands,  and,  provided  others  would 
obey  the  same  rule,  to  labour-  at  the  work  of  prolonging 
the  existence  of  the  Turkish  empire.  And  he  gave  this 
pledge  at  the  very  moment  when  Prince  MeusoMkoff  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Porte  to  extort,  by  intimidation,  a 
secret  ti-eaty  which  would  have  laid  ihe  Turkish  empire 
at  the  feet  of  the  Czar  of  all  the  Eussias. 

It  was  just  as  the  Porte,  yielding  to  the  advice  of  Eng- 
land, had  satisfied  the  Austrian  demands  touching 
Montenegro,  and  just  as  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places 
seemed  to  be  djdng  away,  that  Prince  Menschikoff,  at 
the  end  of  Februaiy,  landed  at  Constantinople.  His 
coming  had  been  heralded  by  a  Eussian  war  steamer 
and  a  Eussian  colonel.  Nothing  could  be  learned  of  the 
object  of  his  mission.  An  air  of  mysteiy  was  thi-own 
studiously  over  his  advent.  He  came  Eke  a  portent. 
All  that  could  be  gleaned  by  industrious  seekers  was 
that  he  had  visited  fleets  and  armies,  and  that  he  was 
coming  clothed  almost  in  the  panoply  of  war,  but  with 
"pacific  intentions."  He  came.  In  his  suite  were, 
itmong  others,  the  son  of  Nesseli-ode  and  Prince  Galitzin, 
an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Czar.  At  his  heels,  in  another 
ship  of  war-,  came  Admiral  Komiloff,  the  commander 
of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  and  a  general,  holding  the  rank 
of  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  General  Eudiger,  who  commanded 
two  corps-iVannee  on  the  frontier.  With  them  came 
rumours  of  the  march  of  troops  and  the  fitting  out  of 
fleets,  and  everything  was  done  to  frighten  the  Tui-ks, 
and  impress  them  with  a  due  sense  of  the  vast  power  of 
the  Emperor.  It  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  Divan 
was  in  a  fever  of  alarm ;  the  forces  o|  friends  wore  so  far 
off,  and  those  of  the  Czar  so  near. 

Nor  did  Prince  Mouscliikoff's  fii-st  act  tend  to  mitigate 
the  terror  of  the  Porte.  The  Tiu-ks  had  made  all  the 
preparations  requii'ed  for  the  reception  of  an  envoy  from 
a  potentate  so  mighty.  Prince  Menschikoff  sent  in  his 
credentials  to  Fuad  Effendi,  the  Foreign  Minister,  and 
diplomatic  etiquette  demanded  that  ho  should  first  visit 
the  Grand  Vizier,  and  then  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affaus.  Attended  by  his  sho-ny  suite,  but  himself 
plainly  attired,  the  Prince  went  to  the  Porto  and  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  Grand  Vizier.  One  of  the  Sultan's 
household  then  invited  him  to  visit  Fuad  ICffondi,  whose 
offices  were  next  to  those  of  the  Turkish  Premier.  But 
the  Prince  said  ho  should  not,  as  Fuad  EffoucU  had 
broken  faith  with  the  Emperor  ;  and,  having  put  this 
sUght  on  Fuad,  lio  passed  by  tho  lino  of  troops  and  the 
very  door  of  the  minister,  which  had  been  opened  to  re- 


ceive him.  To  add  to  the  mortification  of  the  Turks 
this  affi'ont  was  given  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of 
Greeks,  and  it  made  a  "  great  and  painful  sensation." 
The  blow  had  been  struck  without  a  previous  complaint, 
and  without  any  kind  of  warning,  and  yet  Prince  Men- 
schikoff did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  did  not  intend  in 
any  way  to  offend  the  Sultan.  Fuad  Effendi  might,  if 
he  chose,  be  present  at  the  ceremonial  audience  between 
the  Sultan  and  the  Eussian,  but  with  him  Prince  Menschi- 
koff would  not  negotiate. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  panic  in  high  places  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  Grand  Vizier  was  indignant  and  terri- 
fied, and,  fearing  the  worst,  trembling  lest  a  mortal  blow 
should  be  struck  before  help  could  arrive,  if  help  were 
deferred,  ho  asked  Colonel  Eoso  to  request  Admiral 
Dundas  to  bring  up  the  British  squadi'on  to  Vourla  Bay. 
Colonel  Eose  did  not  hesitate.  He  knew  how  forward 
were  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Czar,  and  he  im- 
mediately complied  with  the  wish  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 
But  this  bold  steji  was  premature.  The  Czar  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  to  strike  a  sudden  blow,  and  Count 
Nesselrode  told  Sir-  Hamilton  Seymour  that  the  tendency 
was  rather  to  slacken  than  to  push  on  military  prepara- 
tions— a  statement  destitute  of  truth.  Fuad  Effendi,  of 
course,  refused  to  hold  office  any  longer,  and  the  iSultan, 
for  the  first  time,  accepted  the  resignation  of  a  public 
servant,  replacing  him  by  Eifaat  Pasha.  When  Admiral 
Dundas  received  the  request  of  Colonel  Eose,  he  declined 
to  act  upon  it,  and  his  Government,  brimming  with  faith 
in  Nicholas,  notwithstanding  the  tenor  of  the  secrets  in 
their  possession,  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Ad- 
mii-al,  and  disapproved  of  the  bold  haste  of  Eose.  But 
the  French  Government,  hearing  of  what  had  occuiTed, 
without  consulting  the  British  Ministers,  ordered  their 
fleet  at  once  to  set  out  on  a  "  cruise  in  Greek  waters." 
The  fleet  sailed,  and  Lord  Clarendon  instantly  expressed 
the  regret  of  his  Government  that  France  had  taken  so 
strong  a  measui-e.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  he  said, 
had  received  fi'om  tho  Czar  his  most  solemn  assurance 
that  ho  would  uphold  the  Tm-kish  empire,  and  not 
change  his  policy  without  notice  of  his  intention;  and, 
as  no  such  notice  had  been  received,  tho  British  Go- 
vox'mnent  wore  "  bound  to  believe,  uutQ  they  had  proofs 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  mission  of  Prince  Menschikoff 
was  not  of  a  character  menacing  to  tho  independence  and 
integrity  of  Turkey."  Lord  Clarendon  feared  that  tho 
arrival  of  the  French  fleet  near  tho  Turkish  capital 
would  givo  "  a  hostile  character  to  Eussian  policy  " — as 
if  the  chax'acter  of  Eussian  policy  were  not,  at  that  very 
time,  as  overbearing  as  it  professed  to  bo  moderate,  and 
as  warlike  as  it  professed  to  bo  pacific.  But  the  British 
statesman  was  quite  right  in  his  fears.  Tho  movement 
of  tho  French  fleet  to  Salamis  did  not  change  the  charac- 
ter of  Eussian  policy,  but  it  quickened  the  Czar  to  wrath, 
and  accelerated  tho  progress  of  his  occult  designs.  Ho 
was  gratified  to  learn  that  the  Britisli  Government  did 
not  share  in  the  alarm  and  irritation  wliich  prevailed  at 
Paris,  and  still  had  faitli  in  his  honom- ;  and  Jio  must 
have  been  more  gratified  to  know,  as  ho  was  allowed  to 
know,  that,  at  this  critical  moment,  it  was  tho  position  o" 
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Prance,  and  tlio  political  feeling  embarked  in  the  ques- 
tion, wliicli,  in  the  opinion  of  England,  affordod  tic  only 
grounds  for  apprehending  embarrassment  in  the  East. 
And  even  from  this  cause  little  danger  was  apprehended, 
for  Lord  Cowley  had  informed  his  Govemment  that  the 
■  whole  tenor  of  the  recent  correspondence  between  Paris 
and  St.  Petersburg  showed  that  the  Emperor  of  Eussia 
had  ''no  hostile  feeling  towards  Tiu-key,"  and  was 
"anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empii-e."  This  accorded  well  with  the  infor- 
mation received  from  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour ;  and  thus 
the  British  Government,  at  least,  was  cradled  in  the 
hope  of  a  peaceful  settlement,  alloyed  only  by  some 
misgiving  as  to  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Czar  of  the 
rush  of  the  French  fleet  to  Salamis. 

In  the  meantime  Prince  Menschikoff  conducted  himself 
so  mysteriously  and  so  quietly  at  Constantinople,  and  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  received  such  positive  assiu'ances  at 
St.  Petersburg,  that  no  one,  except  the  French  Cliargc 
(V Affaires,  and  perhaps  the  French  Government,  sus- 
pected the  bad  faith  of  Eussia.  The  Priace,  it  is  true, 
could  not  ex2Dlain  away  the  threatening  armaments  of 
his  master ;  but  Count  Nessekodo  said,  over  and  over 
again,  that  nothing  would  be  demanded  unpleasing  to 
the  French.  The  Prince  did  not  unfold  the  object  of  his 
mission ;  but  then,  what  he  said,  and  said  vaguely,  did 
not  agree  with  what  was  said  at  St.  Petersbm-g.  In 
short,  there  was  mystification,  reserve,  equivocation  in 
aU  that  was  said  and  done ;  yet  the  British  Government 
continued  to  put  faith  in  tho  Czar,  while  the  French 
Government,  in  its  communications  with  oiu-  own,  con- 
tinued to  harp  on  the  necessity  of  framing  some  com- 
mon line  of  action,  and  had  even  sounded  Austria  with 
a  similar  object. 

What  was  haijpening  at  the  Porto  served  to  justify 
French  suspicions.  It  seems  to  have  been  tho  common 
talk  in  Pera  and  Galata  that  the  Eussian  Minister  was 
intent  on  obtaining  fr-om  the  Tm-ka  a  secret  treaty. 
But  Prince  Menschikoff  wont  about  tho  business  in  so 
strange  a  manner,  that  Eifaat  Pasha,  with  whom  ho 
talked,  did  not  appear  to  comprehend  at  what  the  Prince 
was  diiving.  Tho  Grand  Yiy-ier  thought  tho  mUd  man- 
ner and  smooth  language  which  tho  Eussian  employed 
was  calcukted  to  induce  tho  Porto  to  agree  to  a  secret 
compact.  Tho  fact  is,  tho  Turks  already  knew  weU 
enough  at  what  the  Czar  aimed ;  and  instead  of  being 
mild  in  his  tone,  his  negotiator  denounced  upon  tho 
Talks  BOTore  penalties  if  thoy  rovealod  his  secret  de- 
mauds.  Those  demands  went  tho  length  of  endowing 
tho  Czar  with  a  protectorate  over  tho  whole  of  tho 
Greeks  and  Ai-monians  in  Tuikoy.  This  was  the  mean- 
ing of  tho  phrase,  that  tho  Czar  would  not  seek  to  de- 
prive tho  Latins  of  what  thoy  had  won.  Ho  sought  a 
stronger  position— that  of  master.  This  was  tho  Em- 
peror's oxamplo  of  forbearance  to  a  weak  power !  It  is 
not  sui-priKing  thdt  tho  palo  Sultan  gi-ow  paler,  and  that 
tho  Tui'kish  Miniators  tromblod.  For,  over  and  anon, 
camo  more  and  moro  docisivo  and  more  and  moro 
authentic  reports  of  tho  advance  of  tho  Eussian  armies ; 
whilo  the  British  Govormnont  would  not  givo  up  its 


faith  in  tho  good  intentions  and  its  trust  in  the  personal 
honour  of  the  Emiieror. 

Colonel  Eose  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to 
worm  out  the  exact  natui-e  of  Menschikoff's  proceedings, 
and  on  the  1st  of  April  the  Grand  Vizier  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  Prince  Menschikoff  offered  the  Porto 
400,000  men  and  a  fleet,  in  case  she  required  them 
against  any  Western  Power,  provided  the  Porte  would 
make  such  an  addition  to  the  treaty  of  Kainardji  as 
would  place  the  Greek  Church  entirely  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Eussia  without  reference  to  Turkey.  Tho 
Grand  Vizier  regarded  this  as  ruinous,  and  refused  to 
keep  secret  the  demand  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  reported  it 
to  Colonel  Eose,  and  begged  him  to  communicate  it 
without  delay  to  the  British  Government,  which  Colonel 
Eose  did  not  fail  to  do.  How  then,  after  the  receipt  of 
this  news,  could  tho  British  Government  pretend  that 
they  had  no  reason  to  suspect  the  Czar  ?  Their  excuse 
is  that  from  St.  Petersbui-g  they  received  persistent 
statements  that  Prince  Menschikoff  sought  nothing  but 
reparation  for  the  wrong  done  in  tho  matter  of  the  Holy 
Places.  The  suspicious  of  England  were  lulled  asleep  by 
the  extravagant  praises  tho  Eussian  Cabinet  bestowed 
upon  the  noble,  the  confiding  attitude  of  her  Govern- 
ment, as  contrasted  with  tho  ardent  spirit,  the  pre- 
cipitation, the  menaces  of  the  French.  It  is  evident 
that  the  sailing  of  the  French  fleet,  notified  to  aU  tho 
world  in  the  Moniteur,  rankled  in  the  heart  of  tho  Czar. 
He  felt  under  pressure ;  his  pi-ide  was  wounded ; 
but  that  did  not  prevent  him  fr-om  dissembling.  How 
weU  he  and  his  servants  dissembled  may  be  seen  fr-om 
the  fact  that  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  middle  of  AprO, 
believed  that  the  secret  treaty  demanded  by  Princo 
Menschikoff  would  be  simply  ' '  a  wi'itteu  agreement 
respecting  the  Holy  Places."  In  the  meantime,  the 
naval  and  military  mcasui-es  of  Eussia  were  vigorously 
pushed  on,  and  all  tho  satisfaction  Colonel  Eose  coiild 
get  to  his  remonstrances  was  the  reply  from  Prince 
Menschikoff — "  All  that  I  can  toll  you  is,  that  I  havo 
the  most  pacific  intentions !" 

Lord  Sti-atford  do  Eedcliffo  had  not  yet  arrived ;  for 
there  had  been  delays  on  the  road,  and  he  had  travelled 
by  a  circuitous  route  from  London  to  tho  East.  But  ho 
was  now  near  at  hand.  "  On  tho  morning  of  tho  oth  of 
April,"  to  borrow  a  striking  passage  from  Mr.  Kinglako, 
"tho  Sultan  and  his  Ministers  learned  that  a  vessel  of 
war  was  coming  up  tho  Proijontis,  and  thoy  knew  who  it 
was  that  was  on  board.  Long  before  noon,  tho  voyage 
and  the  turmoil  of  tho  reception  wore  over,  and'  except 
that  a  frigate  under  the  English  flag  lay  at  anchor  in 
tho  Golden  Horn,  there  was  no  seeming  change  in  tho 
outward  world.  Yet  all  was  changed.  Lord  Stratford 
do  Eedclifl'e  had  entered  onco  moi-o  tho  palace  of  tho 
English  Embassy.  Tho  event  spread  a  sense  of  safety, 
but  also  a  sense  of  awo.  It  seemed  to  bring  with  it  con- 
fusion to  tho  enemies  of  Tui'koy,  but  austere  roiwoof 
for  past  errors  at  homo ;  punishment  whore  punish- 
ment was  duo,  and  an  enforcement  of  hard  toils  and 
painful  sacrifices  of  many  kinds ;  and  a  long  farowoU  to 
roposo.    It  was  tho  augi-y  return  of  a  king  whose  realm 
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liaJ  becu  suflforod  to  fall  into  clangor."  For  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  had  boon  a  stanch  but  an  exacting  fi'iond  to 
the  Turks,  and  had  exorcised  moro  real  power  in  Turkey 
than  any  man  of  foreign  birth  ;  and  the  power  which  ho 
possessed  as  Sir  Stratford  Canning  had  not  gono  from 
Lord  Stratford  de  EedcUfTe,  nor  had  ago  diminished  his 
ability,  or  deprived  the  strong  man  of  his  force.  The 
crisis  into  which  he  plunged  was  one  just  suited  to  his 
nature,  and  before  the  sun  had  set  he  had  put  his  hand 
to  the  work.  He  was  fated  to  encoiinter  again  the  Czar 
of  all  the  Eussias,  and  he  was  fated  to  foil  him  as  ho 
had  often  foiled  him  before. 

The  first  step  of  Lord  Stratford — and  ho  took  it  at 
once — was  to  discover  the  actual  position  of  affairs,  and 
to  learn  how  far  the  demands  of  Prince  Menschikoff  were 
moderate  or  threatening.  On  the  day  after  he  landed, 
Lord  Stratford  saw  the  Grand  Vizier  and  Eifaat  Etfendi ; 
but  while  ho  learnt  from  their  conversations  that  there 
was  some  prospect  of  settling  the  tiresome  question  of 
the  Holy  Places,  he  could  gain  no  distinct  statement 
respecting  the  ulterior  views  of  the  Czar.  The  Turks 
were  not  so  fr-ank  with  him  as  they  had  been  with 
Colonel  Eose.  Nevertheless,  they  admitted  the  existence 
of  ulterior  demands,  and  they  wore  pressing  in  thcii' 
requests  for  advice.  Lord  Stratford  gave  it  willingly. 
Ho  recommended  them  to  keep  the  question  of  the  Holy 
Places  separate  from  the  ulterior  proposals,  and  ho  set 
before  them  a  variety  of  considerations  carrying  comfort 
with  them,  in  case  the  ulterior  demands  took  an  inad- 
missible foi-m.  On  the  7th  he  saw  the  Sultan  and 
offered  his  good  offices,  and,  aUuding  to  the  secret 
Eussian  demands,  said  he  was  convinced  the  Sultan,  in 
making  reasonable  concessions,  "would  be  careful  to 
admit  no  innovation  dangerous  to  his  independence." 
This  from  Lord  Stratford's  lips  meant  moro  than  the 
mere  words  convey,  it  meant  support  in  case  that 
iudependence  were  menaced,  and  the  Sultan  knew  he 
could  rely  upon  the  speaker.  For  some  reason  Prince 
Menschikoff  became  less  offensive  in  manner,  and  men 
were  able  to  entertain  hopes  that  the  clouds  hangiog  over 
Turkey  would  disperse  without  a  storm. 

Acting  onLordStratford's  advice,  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment applied  themselves  steadily  to  the  settlement  of  the 
minor  question.  Projects  were  drawn  up,  designed, 
modified,  and  debated  again  with  persevering  energy. 
Lord  Stratford  found  the  new  French  Minister,  De  la 
Cour,  disposed  for  concession,  provided  matters  were 
"arranged  for  the  satisfaction  of  French  feelings  of 
honour,"  and  he  did  not  despair  of  bringing  the  Eussian 
to  reason.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  it  interest  the 
reader,  to  follow  the  ins  and  outs  of  what  still  remained 
m  1853,  as  it  was  in  1851,  a  vexatious  and  uninteresting 
question.  The  old  points  rise  up  over  and  over  again — 
the  keys  and  stars,  and  cupolas  and  gardens,  the  great 
doors  and  little  doors,  the  door-keepers  and  the  ques- 
tions of  precedence— but  behind  these  there  is  a  dark 
and  threatening  cloud,  and  it  is  that,  and  not  the  disputes 
of  chui-ehes,  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  men's 
anxieties.  Lord  Stratford's  earnest  enti-eaties,  his  diplo- 
matic skiU  and  deep  insight,  the  energies  of  the  goaded 


Porto,  the  elasticity  of  the  French  Minister's  instructions, 
all  working  together,  although  obsti-ucted  by  the  grow- 
ing proportions  of  the  larger  question,  soon  overcamo 
Princo  Menschikoff,  who  did  not  see  the  vantage  gi-ound 
he  was  losing  in  allowing  the  conflict  about  the  Holy 
Places  to  be  settled.  "When  the  French  and  Eussian 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  rupture.  Lord  Stratford, 
intent  on  the  mightier  game,  thought  it  advisable  "  to 
adopt  a  more  prominent  part."  Accordingly  he  brought 
tho  two  Ministers  face  to  face,  and  in  a  short  time  sent 
them  away,  and  with  them  the  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
so  that  nothing  remained  to  bo  done  but  to  embody  the 
compromise  in  a  firman.  la  little  luoi'o  than  a  fortnight 
after  his  an-ival,  the  points  raised  b3'  General  Aupick  in 
1850  were  put  to  rest,  but  out  of  them  had  grown  a 
huger  quarrel,  which  it  was  soon  found  coiild  be  only 
appeased  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 

It  was  during  the  closing  days  of  the  combat  about 
the  Holy  Places  that  Lord  Stratford  became  aware  of  the 
arrival  of  despatches  expressing  the  keen  dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  Czar  at  the  slow  progress  made  by  his  envoy. 
He  also  learned  that  the  warlike  preparations  of  the 
Emperor,  far  from  being  "slackened,"  as  Count  Nessel- 
rode  had  said  they  were,  on  the  contrary  were  being 
urged  on.  The  5th  Corps  d'Armee  was  actually  marching 
on  the  Pruth,  and  the  4th  was  ready  to  move  up  in 
support  as  soon  as  the  deep  roads  of  VoDiynia  wei-e  hard 
enough  to  bear  the  passage  of  guns  and  baggage.  A 
division  at  Sebastopol  and  another  at  Odessa  were 
exercised  in  embarking  and  disembarking,  and  the  fleet 
was  prepared  to  carry  them.  Immense  quantities  of 
biscuit  were  cooked.  It  was  these  preparations  which 
both  Count  Nessebode  and  Piince  Menschikoff  said  were 
not  in  progress.  Lord  Stratford,  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
learned  that,  four  or  five  days  before,  "  fr-esh  and  pressing 
instructions"  had  reached  Prince  Menschikoff  from 
St.  Petersburg.  In  fact,  Eifaat  Pasha  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  Minister  a  document  called  a  imfc 
verbalc,  which  Prince  Menschikoff  had  put  in.  In  this 
note  the  Prince  demanded  a  categorical  answer  on  certain 
points,  some  of  which  were  settled  by  the  agreement 
come  to  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Places,  but  the  main  demand 
for  a  protectorate  remained,  of  coui'se,  to  be  dealt  with. 
And  this  had  now  to  be  taken  in  hand.  The  British 
Government,  it  should  be  remarked,  persisted  in  believ- 
ing that  Prince  Menschikoff  had  no  authority  to  make 
these  ulterior  demands  which  so  disturbed  Europe.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  they  said  to  Baron  Brunnow 
on  the  16th  of  May,  "were  compelled  either  to  think 
that  Prince  Menschikoff  had  exceeded  his  instructions, 
or  to  doubt  the  assurances  they  had  received"  personally 
from  tho  Emperor;  and  they  blindly  preferred  the  first 
alternative.  The  French  Government  were  not  deceived. 
But  they  affected  to  regard  the  demand  of  Eussia  for  a 
protectorate  as  one  affecting  all  the  other  Powers,  and 
they  declared  themselves  ready  to  consult  and  act  with 
them,  but  not  to  act  alone.  Tho  conduct  of  the  British 
Government  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Lord  Stratford 
pointed  out,  in  a  despatch  which  reached  Lord  Clarendon 
on  the  6th  of  May^  that  the  omission  of  Coimt  Nesselrode, 
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in  his  remarks  to  Sir  Hamilton  Sej-mour,  to  make  any 
mention  of  the  ulterior  demands,  corresponded  with,  the 
endeavom-3  of  Prince  Menschikotf  to  insulate  the  Porte. 
The  Austrian  Minister  at  the  Porte  had  no  doubts  re- 
specting the  intentions  of  Eussia,  and  told  the  British 
Minister  tha j  ho  could  only  advise  the  Porte  to  give  its 
unqualified  assen-  to  the  Czar's  demands.  This  drew 
from  Lord  Stratford  the  severe  remark  that  he  was  "  not 
prepared  to  take  part  in  placing  the  last  remains  of 
Turkish  independence  at  the  feet  of  any  foreign  power;" 
and  he  wai-ned  the  Internuncio  that  he  would  find 
Count  Buol  held  the  same  determination — a  curious 
fact,  which  seems  to  show  that  at  this  stage  Austria  had 
not  made  up  her  mind  sufficiently  to  enable  her  to  give 
the  Internuncio  distinct  instructions.  But  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Austrian  Government,  like  the  British 
Government,  had  been  deceived,  and  that  the  extreme 
duplicity  of  Eussia  took  Count  Buol  by  siu'prise. 

In  the  meantime  events  had  been  marching  rapidly  at 
Constantinople.  There  was  an  end  of  all  reserve. 
Urged  on  by  the  impatient  orders  of  his  master,  Prince 
Menschikoff,  on  the  5th  of  May,  sent  by  a  common 
messenger  a  note  to  the  Porte,  having  all  the  character, 
though  it  did  not  bear  the  name,  of  an  ultimatum.  It 
embodied  the  obnoxious  demand  for  a  protectorate  in  a 
most  oifeusive  form,  and  it  gave  the  Porte  only  five 
days  of  grace.  If  an  answer  did  not  arrive  in  five  days, 
Prince  Menschikoff  would  consider  that  his  Government 
had  been  treated  with  disrespect,  and  on  their  behalf 
he  said  he  should  have  to  execute  a  painful  duty.  What 
that  meant  no  one  was  permitted  to  doubt — the  Czar 
had  ordered  his  envoy  to  obtain  his  demands  at  otice,  or 
quit  Constantinople.  Lord  Stratford  now  appUed  him- 
self to  the  task  of  turning  the  Prince  from  his  purpose, 
by  striving  to  induce  him  to  negotiate  in  the  usual  way; 
at  the  same  time  he  gave  the  Porte  advice  affording 
tho  best  chance  of  leading  the  Prince  into  that  Kne  of 
action.  In  vain:  the  French  Minister  did  tho  same,  but 
with  less  energy.  Ho  was  instnicted  to  express  his 
objections  to  tho  Eussian  demands,  but  not  to  excite 
the  Porte  to  refuse  them.  Tho  Tui-ks  appeared  to  bo 
firm,  but  showed  some  trepidation ;  yet  they  had  the 
courage  to  refuse  compliance.  Before  all  was  over. 
Prince  Menschikoff  committed  one  further  act  of  violence. 
As  an  ambassador,  he  had  access  to  tho  Sovereign  when  ho 
pleased,  and  thinking  tho  Grand  Vizier  was  tho  main 
obstacle  to  his  designs,  ho  compelled  the  Sultan  to 
receive  him  at  a  private  audience,  and  forced  upon  him 
tho  dismissal  of  that  functionary.  Tho  Sultan,  it  is  said, 
yielded,  in  order  that  tho  Prince  might  know  that  the 
rejection  of  tho  Eussian  demands  was  tho  act,  not  of  a 
Minister,  but  of  tho  whole  Government.  This  led  to  a 
largo  modification  of  the  Ministi-y  but  to  no  change  in 
its  poUcy.  Lord  Stratford  had  also  had  a  private  audi- 
ence of  the  Sultan.  In  this  interview  he  described  the 
position  of  tho  Porto  in  forcible  terras.,  pointing  out 
tho  consequences  of  xofnsing  tho  demands  of  tho  Czar ; 
hmting  ovon  at  th  possible  occupation  of  tho  Danubian 
Prmcipulitics ;  but  expressing  his  opinion  that  tho 
Emperor   Nicholas  could   not,   without  forfeiting  his 


word,  resort  to  war.  He  coimseUed  the  Porto  to  tako 
up  a  position  of  moral  resistance,  and  to  rely  on  a  good 
cause  and  the  sj-mpathy  of  friendly  and  independent 
Governments.  And  then  he  gave  the  Sultan  the  com- 
forting assurance,  that  in  case  of  danger,  he  was  em- 
powered to  direct  Admiral  Dimdas  to  hold  his  squadron 
in  readiness.  One  can  easily  imagine  how  the  Sultan 
must  have  di-unk  in  these  words ;  privately  uttered,  it  is 
true,  but  soon  to  bo  imparted  to  his  anxious  Ministers. 

Prince  Menschikoff,  although  ho  broke  off  all  negotia- 
tions on  the  15th,  made  one  more  effort  to  carry  his 
point.  He  agreed  to  suspend  his  departure  three  days, 
but  did  not  substantially  alter  his  ultimatum.  The 
Austrian  Ambassador  now  imdertook  to  moUify  the 
Prince,  but,  like  the  others,  he  failed.  On  tho  22nd  of 
May  tho  aims  of  Eussia  were  removed  from  the  Em- 
bassy, and  the  Prince  and  his  whole  suite  embarked  on 
board  a  man-of-war  and  steered  for  Odessa.  Thus  one 
act  of  the  drama  was  finished,  and  the  nations  were  one 
step  nearer  to  war. 


CHAPTEE  Xin. 

Question  at  issue  becomes  European— Fleets  ordered  to  Bessica  Bay- 
Russian  Duplicity  .and  Pretensions— The  Czar  and  Lord  Stratford — 
Nesselrode's  "Last  Effort" — Ultimatum  sent  to  the  Forte — Attitude 
of  England — Negotiation— Firm  Resolves  of  the  Czar — The  Porte 
rejects  the  Ultimatum — The  Russians  cross  the  Pruth — The  Czar's 
Manifesto— Protest  of  the  Sultan — The  Four  Powers — Their  Efforts — 
Austrian  Mediation — Conference  at  Vicnu.a — Gro^\*th  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Alliance — The  Western  Powers  committed  to  the  Defence  of 
Turkey — Preparations  of  the  Porte — The  Four  Powers  frame  the 
Vienna  Note — The  Czar,  but  not  the  Porte  consulted — The  Czar  accepts, 
the  Porte  rejects  the  Note — "Wrath  of  Nicholas- Anger  of  the  Powers 
— Nesselrode's  Interpretation  of  the  Note  justifies  the  Porte — Position 
of  the  German  Powers — Natiu-e  of  the  Vienna  Note  Explained — Alarm 
at  Constantinople — Precipitate  Conduct  of  M.  de  la  Conr — The  Fleets 
ordered  \vithin  the  Straits — Roya'  Conference  at  Olmiitz— Fresh 
Russian  Scheme— Lord  Stratford's  Plai.  .f  a  Settlement- The  Porte 
declares  "War,  but  still  frames  Peace  Preliminaries — Summons  from 
Omar  Pasha  to  Prince  Gortschakoff — Its  Rejection — Rejection  accepted 
as  a  Declaration  of  War. 

When  Prince  Menschikoff  presented  his  ultimatum,  tho 
Eastern  question  underwent  a  complete  change.  Up  to 
that  moment  tho  quarrel  had  been  confined,  first  to 
Eussia  and  Prance,  next  to  Eussia  and  tho  Porto ;  and 
the  struggle,  although  supported  on  one  side  by  tho 
advance  of  armies,  was  still  a  diplomatic  struggle.  Priuco 
Monschikoff's  formal  demand  for  a  protectorate,  tho 
violence  of  his  language,  and  his  imperious  request  for 
an  answer  in  a  limited  time,  converted  tho  question  at 
once  into  a  European  question  of  tho  first  magnitude. 

Tho  earliest  news  that  the  Priuco  had  presented  an 
ultimatum  to  tho  Porte,  created  a  profound  impression 
in  the  Courts  of  Paris  and  London,  and  oven  in  tho 
Courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  whore  Eussia  had  so  many 
friends.  Tho  British  Government  hoard  of  it  with 
"  extreme  siu'priso  and  regret."  They  had  boon  ■\vi'onged 
by  tho  conduct  of  tho  Czar,  and  a  strong  revulsion  fol- 
lowed from  conildenco  to  mistrust.  Tho  "  gentleman  " 
had  broken  his  word.  Count  Buol,  on  behalf  of  Austria, 
had  also  rocoivod  "  solemn  assurances,"  and  finding  how 
littlo  they  vroro  worth,  one  link  in  tho  chain  which 
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tound  Austria  to  Eussia  gave  way.  Baron  ManteuSel, 
on  bohalf  of  Prussia,  even  so  late  as  the  30tli  of  May, 
declared  liimsclf  unprepared  for  the  news  which  had 
arrived.  He,  too,  had  boon  led  to  boliovo  that  tho  solo 
question  of  negotiation  was  that  of  tho  Holy  Places ;  and 
he  "  wished  to  believe  that  Prince  Menschikoff,  who  had 
gono  beyond  everything  they  were  given  to  expect,"  had 
oversteiiped  his  instructions,  and  would  bo  disavowed — as 
if  disavowals  wore  usual  in  Eussian  diplomacy  !  Tho 
Pronoh  Govornmont,  though  much  moved,  were  less  sur- 
prised and  less  alarmed.  The  first'  thought  of  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  of  a  contingent  alliance  with  Eng- 
land— tho  Emperor  desired  it ;  but  while  thoro  was  an 
apparent  unwillingness  to  act  alone,  and  an  apparent 
disposition  to  acquiesce,  if  Tui-koy  acquiesced,  in  reality, 
as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  the  French  fleet  had  been  at 
the  disposal  of  M.  de  la  Cour  over  since  tlio  22nd  of 
March. 

The  intelligence  of  the  last  violence  offered  to  the 
Porte  by  Prince  Menschikoff  reached  England  on  the  30th 
of  May.  The  British  Cabinet  took  a  decisive  resolution. 
On  tho  31st  of  May  a  despatch  went  forth  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  placing  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Dundas 
at  the  "disposal"  of  Lord  Stratford,  to  be  ordered 
whithersoever  he  would,  but  not  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
tho  Dardanelles,  except  on  the  express  demand  of  the 
Saltan.  Two  days  afterwards,  by  a  direct  order.  Admiral 
Dundas  was  instructed  to  proceed  at  once  fi-om  Malta  to 
the  neighboiu-hood  of  the  Dardanelles ;  and  three  days 
later,  the  French  Government  learning  this,  and  being 
desii'ous  of  acting  in  concert,  tho  Emperor  sent  orders  to 
his  squadi'on  to  quit  Salamis,  and  proceed  to  Bessica 
Bay.  It  was  not  possible — it  was  not,  at  that  stage  of 
tho  qiiestion,  desu-able — to  do  more.  The  two  fleets  wore 
placed  within  call  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  ti-eaty  of  1841 
was  not  broken  or  strained. 

The  temper  of  the  British  Government  now  underwent 
a  great  change.  Its  trust  in  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was 
gone.  On  the  same  day  that  Lord  Clarendon  entrusted 
the  fleet  to  Lord  Stratford,  ho  wrote  a  despatch  to 
Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  recapitulating,  with  trenchant 
brevity,  those  "most  solemn  assui-ances  "  which  the  Czar 
had  given  over  and  over  again.  It  is  a  long  catalogue ; 
there  are  no  less  than  sixteen  distinct  pledges  that  the 
question  of  the  Holy  Places,  and  that  alone,  required  to  be 
resolved.  Count  Nesseh-ode  went  so  far  as  to  say  on  one 
occasion,  when  challenged  to  state  whether  he  knew  of 
any  other  grievances  except  those  appertaining  to  the 
Holy  Places,  that  there  were  "none  except  such  as 
might  exist  between  any  two  friendly  governments,  and 
form  part  of  the  current  husiiiess  of  every  Chanceiy. 
The  Emperor  respected  the  independence  of  Turkey,  and 
if  his  views  changed,  he  would  be  the  first  to  say  so." 
Yet  at  this  very  time  the  Czar  was  urging  on  Prince 
Menschikoflf  to  extort  from  the  Porte  a  treaty  which 
would  havo  laid  that  independence  at  his  feet.  The 
"explicit,  precise,  and  satisfactory  assurances"  which 
came  day  by  day  from  St.  Petersbui-g,  were  day  by  day 
proved  to  be  worthless  at  Constantinople.  The  assu- 
rances of  the  Czar,  and  the  language  and  acts  of  his 


minister  at  tho  Porte,  were  in  flagrant  contradiction. 
Count  Nesselrodo  did  not  tell  direct  li&s.  Ho  only  de- 
ceived. He  used  language  to  which,  in  his  own  mind, 
ho  gavo  a  peculiar  signification,  knowing,  as  ho  must 
have  known,  that  it  convoyed  a  far  other  moaning  to  tho 
person  addi'ossed.  This  flagrant  "  discrepancy,"  as  tho 
British  Secretary  of  State  mildly  called  it,  ho  did  not  fad 
to  set  forth  as  the  ground  of  a  demand  for  explanations;  , 
nor  did  ho  fail  to  remark  that  Prince  Menschikoff  had  '- 
been  supported  by  a  display  of  force,  with  what  object  •' 
he  desired  the  Eussian  Government  to  explain.  At  tho 
same  time  Lord  Clarendon  distinctly  informed  the 
Eussian  Government  that  England  was  determined  to 
abide  by  that  policy  which  hold  tho  preservation  of 
Tiu'kish  independence  and  integrity  to  be  essential  to 
the  peace  of  Europe.  The  French  Minister  exhibited 
an  equally  heavy  bill  of  indictment  against  Eussia,  and 
enumerated  an  equally  imposing  catalogue  of  broken 
vows. 

Sir  Hamilton  SejTnoni-  had  already  confronted  Count 
Nesselrode  with  his  promises.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
cool  effrontery  with  which  the  wily  old  Chancellor  main- 
tained that  he  had  concealed  nothing.  His  language,  he 
averred,  had  always  pointed  to  tho  exact  reparation 
which  Pi'ince  Menschikoff  had  demanded,  and  against 
which  the  Turkish  Ministry  and  the  English  Ambas- 
sador had  raised  such  "unaccountable"  objections. 
When  it  was  observed  that  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
treaty  would  have  been  to  make  ten  minimis  of  Greeks 
look  up  to  a  foreign  sovereign  and  not  to  their  own 
master,  he  answered  with  Ul-concealed  triumph,  "Have 
they  looked  for  the  last  hundred  years  in  any  other 
direction  ?  "  The  treaty  would  change  nothing  in  the 
state  of  affairs — a  confession  that  Nicholas  abeady  re- 
garded himself  as  sovereign  and  the  Sultan  as  vassal. 
Well  might  Su-  Hamilton  remark  that  "a  long-cherished 
object"  had  been  "  sought  by  a  tortuous  path."  Indeed, 
few  finer  specimens  of  treacherous  diplomacy  can  be 
found  than  those  which  are  furnished  by  the  authentic 
records  of  the  coiTespondence  between  the  Czar  and  the 
British  Government  in  the  first  five  months  of  1853. 

The  anger  and  violence  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  at  his 
defeat  were  augmented  by  the  fact  that  Lord  Stratfor-d 
was  the  British  Envoy  at  the  Porte.  In  spite  of  the 
evidence  pouring  in  upon  him  from  day  to  day,  the  Czar 
would  believe  that  Lord  Sti-atford,  overawing  the 
Ministers,  and  coercing  the  Sultan,  had  alone  been  the 
cause  of  the  rejection  of  the  treaty.  The  Czar  writhed 
at  the  thought.  Count  Nesseh-ode — and  in  reading  his 
words,  we  read,  no  doubt,  the  words  of  Nicholas — im- 
putes the  failiu-e  of  Menschikoff  to  the  vehemence  of 
"the  Queen's  Ambassador."  Lord  Stratford  was  accused 
of  displaying  an  "incui'able  mistmst,  a  vehement  acti- 
vity." Eussia  was  aware  of  the  efforts  he  employed  with 
the  Sultan  and  the  Council,  and  how  deaf  ho  had  proved 
to  the  prayers  of  Reshid  Pasha.  No  ;  the  rurtire  had 
been  brought  about  by  "passion,"  'by  "a  bUnd  ob- 
stinacy," by  forcing  the  Pra*J  ■'  to  brave  us,"  by  "  dis- 
trust as  unfounded  as  it  was  offensive."  In  short,  the 
Czar  beheved,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  he  had  suffered 
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a  moral  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Stratford ;  and  that 
he  would  not  endure.  If  it  -were  not  so  like  the  rage  of 
an  ill-tempered  schoolboy,  the  wrath  of  the  Czar  would 
be  sublime,  so  intense,  so  deYouring  were  the  feeHngs 
called  forth  by  a  painful  delusion.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  totally  imfounded  calumnies  which  the 
Czar  chose  to  boKeve,  gave  a  spur  to  execution  of  the 
designs  he  had  ah-eady  formed.  In  a  certain  sense,  too, 
he  had  been  defeated  by  Lord  Sti-atford  de  Eedcliffe ; 
but  the  methods  of  Lord  Stratford  were  as  honom-able 
and  as  str.aightforward  as  those  of  the  Czar  had  been 
dishonourable  and  underhanded;  not  that,  in  so  acting, 
ho  was  faithful  to  the  instructions  he  had  received,  and 
to  the  spirit  of  his  Government. 

Lord  Clarendon's  catalogue  of  Count  Nesselrode's 
worthless  promises  was  crossed  on  its  way  to  St.  Peters- 
bui-g  by  a  despatch  from  that  Minister  to  Baron  Lrun- 
now,  quite  as  insolent  as  any  Prince  Menschikoff  had 
addi-essed  to  the  Porte.  It  was  dated  June  1st,  and  it 
began  by  a  fierce  attack  upon  the  EngUsh  Ambassador. 
It  boasted  of  the  moderation,  the  conciliatory  spirit  of 
the  Emperor ;  it  professed  to  give  a  history  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  it  announced  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
had  determined  to  make  a  ' '  last  ofifort "  to  bring  Turkey 
to  reason.  That  effort  consisted  in  the  dispatch  of  an 
ultimatum  to  Eeshid  Pasha,  demanding  the  signatui-e  of 
the  Sultan  to  the  obnoxious  note,  and  gi-anting  him  a 
week  for  reflection.  "  At  the  expu-ation  of  that  period," 
wrote  the  Chancellor,  "  the  Emperor  will  only  consult 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  Russia.  He  will  order  Ids 
troops  to  occupy  the  Danubian  Principalities,  which  he 
will  retain  as  a  deposit  until  he  has  obtained  the  satis- 
faction above  mentioned."  England  was  cooUy  advised 
not  to  create  bugbears,  and  contend  against  phantoms, 
and  instead  of  urging  the  Porte  to  brave  it  out,  the 
Ciueen's  Government  was  ostentatiously  recommended 
to  induce  the  Turks  "to  trust  to  the  Emperor's  mode- 
ration the  care  of  not  abusing  his  Lnilueace."  And  then 
the  fact  was  flaunted  in  the  face  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  all  the  opposition,  all  the  marked  affectation 
of  precautions  against  it,  could  not  do  away  with  the 
sympathy  which  bound  a  population  of  fifty  millions  of 
orthodox  believers  in  Russia  to  the  twelve  millions  and 
more  which  compose  tho  majority  of  the  Sultan's  sub- 
jects. In  the  most  haughty  style  of  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office,  England  was  warned  not  to  drive  tho  Porto,  by  a 
policy  of  mistrust,  to  the  verge  of  an  abyss  in  which  the 
moderation  of  tho  Emporor  had  alone  prevented  her  from 
being  swallowed  up.  This  heated  language,  this  avowal 
that  the  Czar  regarded  himself  as  tho  destiny  of  Turkey, 
did  not  open  tho  eyes  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  did  not  enable 
him  to  see  that  the  Czar  was  resolved,  cost  what  it 
would,  to  have  his  wiU  obeyed.  Nor  did  tho  ultimatum 
addressed  to  Roshid  Pasha,  insolent  and  peremptory  as 
it  was,  rovcjil  to  Lord  Aberdeen  the  truo  state  of  tho 
ca.se.  J><y,luiing  that  tlio  Czar  had  boon  always  friendly, 
and  generous,  aii.l  moderate,  and  that  by  opposing  his 
mtontions,  by  showing  distiu-t  without  cause,  by  giving 
refusals  without  excuse,  a  serious  offence  had  boon  com- 
mitted against  "a  siuccro  ally  and  woU-disposod  neigh- 


bour," Count  Nesselrode  had  the  tact  to  appeal,  not 
only  to  the  wisdom,  but  to  the  "patriotism"  of  the 
Turkish  Minister,  and  almost  ordered  him  to  surrender 
without  delay,  under  penalty  of  seeing  a  portion  of  the 
dominions  of  his  master  taken,  and  held  as  a  "  material 
guarantee!"  Such  was  the  character  of  the  "last 
effort"  made  by  this  moderate,  this  conciliatory,  this 
generous  potentate,  this  "  sincere  ally  and  well-disposed 
neighbour,"  to  extort  from  a  weak  power  the  essence 
of  sovereignty  over  twelve  miUions  of  subjects! 

Tho  fieiy  ultunatum  went  on  its  way  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  force  to  back  it  received  fresh  marching 
orders.  Baron  Manteuffel  told  Lord  Bloomfield  that 
Piince  Gortschakoff  had  been  appointed  to  command  the 
Russian  army  on  the  fi-ontier  of  Tiu-key ;  and  that  his 
horses  and  baggage  had,  on  the  5th  of  Jiine,  ah-eady 
reached  head-quarters.  A  strong  force  of  gimboats  went 
up  the  Danube  to  Ismail,  to  prepare  a  means  of  cross- 
ing the  river,  and  the  merchants  at  Odessa  were  warned 
to  wind  up  their  affairs.  Tho  Turks  also  were  bent  on 
making  ready  for  the  worst.  The  small  squadi'on  of 
Tui'kish  men-of-war  took  up  a  position  in  the  Black 
Sea  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus.  A  flying  camp  was 
established  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Kilia,  and  Omar 
Pasha  was  ordered  to  Shumla.  But  Varna  was  defence- 
less, and  the  works  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Bosphorus  were 
out  of  repair,  and  the  guns  worthless ;  and  except  the 
resistance  which  the  Anglo-French  fleet  might  offer, 
there  was  nono  which  the  navy  and  army  of  Nicholas 
could  not  overcome.  The  whole  disposable  force  of  the 
Sultan  consisted  of  80,000  men,  mainly  militia.  In  the 
face  of  the  menacing  preparations  of  Russia,  the  Eng- 
lish Government  did  nothing  but  form  a  camp  for  10,000 
men  at  Chobham ! 

For  they  did  not  believe  in  the  outbreak  of  a  war. 
Lord  Clarendon's  despatches  breathed  of  nothing  but 
peace.  The  English  Government  cordd  not  shake  off 
its  old  confidence  in  Nicholas,  although  he  was  in  anns 
at  the  thi-eshold  of  Constantinople.  The  policy  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  said,  was  "  essentially  pacific."  No  hostile 
feelings  were  entertained  towards  Russia,  but  eveiy 
allowance  was  made  for  the  difficulty  in  which  the 
Emperor  "had  been  placed" — by  liis  own  acts,  in  the 
main,  tho  Foreign  Secretary  should  have  said.  The 
British  Government  seemed  to  regard  the  threatened 
occupation  of  tho  Principalities  as  something  iiaevitable, 
and  whilo  they  still  hoped  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
settlement,  thoy  did  nothing  and  said  nothing  to  prevent 
this  further  violation  of  right.  It  was  a  matter  of 
coui-se,  that  thoy  should  appeal  to  the  German  Powers, 
tolling  them  that  Franco  and  England,  in  sending  their 
fleets  to  Bessica  Bay,  and  in  approving  of  tho  stand 
made  by  tho  Porte,  were  actuated  by  tho  solo  desire  to 
uphold  Tm-kish  independence,  and  bogging  thorn,  es- 
pecially Austria,  to  oxert  their  iniluouco  upon  tho  Czar 
ill  favour  of  peace.  It  is  strange,  indooJ,  that  tho 
British  Ministers  did  not  sco  tho  di-ift  and  persistency 
of  Russia ;  and  that,  from  tho  temper  of  tho  Czar,  war 
was  so  probablo  that  thoy  could  not  do  too  much  to 
place  themselves  in  a  position  to  bear  a  part  becoming 
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England.  Lord  Stratford  saw  more  distinctly.  He  told 
the  Ministers  that  the  master  view  of  the  Czar  was  to 
obtain  a  predominant  influence  oyer  the  counsels  of  the 
Porte,  as  a  means  of  securing,  if  not  hastening,  its 
downfall ;  and  he  said  rightly  that  if  Tui-key  were  to  be 
left  to  struggle  single-handed,  the  sooner  the  Porte  were 
apprised  of  its  helpless  condition  the  better.  But  the 
British  Government  had  taken  up  the  weak  position  of 
desiring,  almost  resolving,  to  defend  the  Sultan,  yet  of 
neglecting  to  provide  the  means,  lest  that  very  act 
should  precipitate  war.  And  so,  while  they  went  on 
the  road  to  war,  by  thwarting  the  Emperor's  designs 
over  the  Ottoman  Empii-e,  they  prevented  themselves 
from,  making  war  with  eflfect  by  abstaining  from  the 
smallest  preparation.  We  beg  pardon,  there  was  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  camp  atChobham;  and  the  deter- 
mination to  have  that  was  come  to,  not  as  a  projftiration 
for  war,  but  as  a  reform  in  our  military  system  ' 

The  idea  of  the  British  Government  was,  that  if 
common  action  could  be  established  between  the  Pour 
Powers,  they  would  be  able  to  find  the  Czar  a  way  out  of 
his  difficulties  without  hurting  his  honour-.  They  there- 
fore abstained  fi'om  military  preparation,  and  laboui'ed 
hard  to  bring  about  a  diplomatic  union  between  England, 
France,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  But  they  forgot  one 
thing — that  tte,,Czar,  however  anxious  he  might  be  for 
peace,  was  more  anxious  to  carry  his  point;  that  ho 
desired,  not  a  way,  but  tht  one  way ,  out  of  the  perils 
which  he  had  himself  prescribed.  He  was  not  sure,  so 
great  was  the  hesitation,  so  strong  the  anxiety  of  Eng- 
land— for  Pi'ance  did  not  exhibit  anything  like  the  same 
apprehension — that  England  would  go  to  war.  If  she 
did  not,  he  would  win  without  fii'ing  a  shot ;  if  she  did, 
he  was  ready  to  meet  her.  And  thus,  while  Lord 
Clarendon  was  pushing  his  negotiations  at  the  German 
Courts  with  indifferent  success,  while  France  was  ready 
to  do  what  England  did,  the  Czar  was  a  man  with  a 
mind  made  up,  and  prepared  for  any  contingency. 
Certain  firmans  issued  a,t  this  time  by  tjjie  Sultan, 
seouring  religipus  freedom  to  all  his  su^jpcts, ,  Greeks  as 
well  as  Latins,  Jews  as  well  as  Protest;uits,  only 
enraged  the  Czar,  and  made  him  more  bent  than  ever 
upon  wresting  ti-om  the  Sultan  the  power  of  being  just 
to  his  people.  It  was.an  ujiheard  of  thing, tj;m.t  tJ*e 
Sultan  should  issue  ciiarters  of  ^  religipus  tolpralion, 
usurping  functions  which  Nicholas  regarded  ^s  ,lus  dc. 
facto  and  de  jure,'  ao(l  to  do  this  at  the  instance  ,of 
"Canning."  lie  would  not  recede— "it  would  bo  a 
triumpt  for  the  Turks  and  a  humiliation  for  Russia ; " 
and  ho  publicly  declared  that  the  Meuschikoif  demand  was 
the  Gordian  knot  of  the  question— a  knot  Russia  dosii'odto 
see  peacefully  um-avolled,  but  which  others  seemed  to 
have  undertaken  tho  task  of  "forcing  her  to  cut." 
Wliile  Russia  hold  this  bitter  language,  tho  other  Powers 
were  in  this  position :  thoy  had  not  the  least  reason  to 
believe,  and  they  did  not  believe,  that  tho  Porte  would 
accept  tho  Russian  ultimatum ;  moreover,  not  one  of 
them  was  willing  that  she  should,  or  able  to  approve 
her  course  if  she  did ;  yet,  foreseeing — dimly,  it  is  true, 
but  still  foreseeing — war  as  tho  result,  thoy  wore  uuablo 


to  see  any  means  of  reconciling  the  Porto  and  Russia,  and 
unwilling  to  plunge  into  war.  There  can  bo  no  question 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  doubt  and 
perplexity  in  the  cajiitals  of  Eui-ope  was  a  great  en- 
coru-agement  to  Russia.  She,  therefore,  full  of  hope, 
persevered. 

The  note    of  Count  Nessebode,    dated  May  31st — 
enclosing  the  ultimatum,  of  Prince  Mensohikoff,   and 
demanding  its  acceptance  within  eight  days,  on  pain  of 
seeing  its  provinces  occupied  by  a  foreign  force,  with  the 
object,  as  Nicholas  put  it,  of  obtaining  without  a  war 
what  the  Porte  would  not  give  up   sixintaneously— 
reached  Reshid  Pasha  on  the  9th  of  Juno.     Its  contents 
required  no  deliberation.  , .  The  Porte  determined  to  reject 
the  ultimatum,  and  incur  the  penalty,  but  of  course  it 
did  not  refrain  from  availing  itself  of  tho  whole  of  the 
days  of  grace.     In  adopting  this  course  tho  Porte  was 
supported  by  the  envoys  of  all  the  Powers  at  Constanti- 
nople.     That  the  ultimatum   would  be  rejected  was 
,  known  in  London  and  Paris  on  the  ITth  of  June.     This 
issue  of  the  "lasteffprt ','  had  beea  anticipated  by  the 
Four  Powers,  and  they  had  simultaneously  ai-rivod  at 
an  opinion  respecting  the  course  which  it  would  be  most 
expedient  for  Tui-key  to  follow.     ^Vlthough  an  act  of 
war,  tho  Sultan  was  advised  to  refrain,  should  it  occur-, 
fx'om  decjaripg  it  to  be  such,  and  to  content  himself  by 
publishing  a,  solenm  protest.      This  was  pai-ticularly 
pleasing  to  the  German  Courts.    Count  Buol  urged  the 
Czar  jaot  to  cross  the  Pruth,  pointing  out  the  dangers  of 
that  stop ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  rather  lectured  the 
Porte  on  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  satisfy  Russia.     Baron  Manteuifel  took 
the,  sapve  line.     On  the  part  of  France,  M.  Drouyn  do 
Lhuys  dwelt  on  &\b  cpncert  established  between  Eng- 
land and  France,,  on  their  determination  to  defend  tho 
integrity  and  independence  of  Tui-key,  and  desired  to  bo 
informed   how  far,  in  all  eventualities,   the  Maritime 
Powers  could  count  upon  the  support  of  Prussia  and 
Austria.      There  was  in.  the  negotiations  of  Franco   a 
more  eager  tone  than,  in  those  of  England ;  Lord  Aber- 
deen's aversion  to  war  imparting  something  of  weakness 
to  the  despatches  of  Lord  Clarendon.     The  attitude  of 
England  at  this  time  was  that  of  a  Power  who.se  policy 
;^as   "  es^en-tially    paoitijc,"   a    Power  which   had  just 
8pme.w]jAt  ojcr-cofliideiLtly  regulated  its  fiuauces  for 
SQven  years,  but  which  had  an  uneasy  consciousness 
that  it  would,,  after  all,  bo  compelled  to  draw  the  sword, 
and  throw  down  tho  ilood-gates  of  tho  E.N.ohoquor,  yet 
could  not  bring  its  mind  to  face  the  dread  contingency, 
and  prepare  to  meet  its  obligations.     Ajid  in  this  Eng- 
land was  more  like  the  German  Coui-ts.     But  France — 
meaning  the  Goverrunent — though  resolved  not  to  act 
alone,  and  probably  oven  ready,  should  it  seem  expe- 
dient, to  act  wiUi  Russia,  was  keonor  in  pursuit  and 
more  roiuly  for  tho  fray,  foreseeing  the  groat  moral  gain 
that  would  accrue  from  a  war  in  defence  of  a  European 
policy    waged    in    company    with    England,    and   not 
indill'cront  to  the  prentiije  to  be  derived  from  tho  laurels 
of  anticipated  victoi-y.     These  feelings  and  calculations 
wore  confined  mainly  fo  the  Governments  ;  for  though 
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thore  was  a  latont  hatred  of  Eussia  in  England,  and 
I'ranco,  and  Germany,  it  had  not  yet  boon  called  forth 
and  blown  into  a  flamo. 

When  the  second  Enssian  ultimatum  arrivpil,  the 
Tiu-kish  Government  did  not  liositato  a  moment  respect- 
ing the  answer  which  it  should  roooivo — they  deter- 
mined at  once  to  reject  it.  But  being  now  assm-od,  by 
the  coming  of  the  fleets,  of  the  support  of  England  and 
France,  they  betrayed  no  anxiety  in  so  doing,  and  Lord 
Stratford  had  no  dilHoilty  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  tho 
Sultan  to  tho  suggestion  that  ho  should  protest,  but  not 
declare  war,  and  should,  on  the  contrai-y,  offer  to  open 
fresh  negotiations  by  sending  an  Ambassador  to  St. 
Petersburg.  It  was  not  supposed  that  the  Emperor 
would  assent  to  this,  but  tho  offer  was  in  unison  with 
the  policy  of  the  friendly  Powers,  and  placed  tho 
aggressor  still  further  in  the  wrong.  On  the  16th  of 
June,  the  date  of  the  answer  to  Count  Nesselrode,  when 
the  step  taken  by  the  Porte  was  in-eTocable,  Lord 
Stratford  waited  on  the  Sultan.  His  ostensible  object 
was  to  present  a  letter  from  (iueon  Victoria  announcing 
the  birth  of  Princo  Leopold,  and  to  offer  Her  Majesty'.s 
condolence  on  the  sovei-e  affliction  tho  Sultan  had  sus- 
tained in  the  loss  of  his  mother,  the  Sultana  Valide. 
Having  accomplished  this,  he  gavo  the  Sultan  what, 
perhaps,  was  more  substantial  comfort,  by  infoi-ming  him 
with  what  friendly  sentiments  and  "eventual  intentions" 
the  powerful  fleet  of  Admiral  Dundas,  then  at  anchor  in 
Bessica  Bay,  had  been  placed  at  tJie  Ambassador's  dis- 
jjosal.  At  tho  same  time,  and  in  obedience  to  his 
instnrctions.  Lord  Stratford  told  the  Sultan  that  peace 
was  the  great  object  of  British  policy,  and  that  tho 
fleet  would  be  used  only  to  protect  tho  Sultan  from 
foreign  aggression.  On  the  17th  of  June,  M.  Ealabino 
quitted  Constantinople,  carrying  with  him  to  Odessa 
the  answer  to  Count  jS'esselrode's  ultimatum,  and  tho 
whole  of  the  archives  and  correspondence  of  the  Eussian 
Legation. 

The  answer  was  received  in  St.  Petersburg  about  the 
2dth  of  June.  It  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Eussian 
Coru't,  and  orders  were  at  once  issued  for  the  troops  to 
cross  the  Pruth.  On  tho  27th  the  Czar  published  a 
manifesto,  which  bore  the  date  of  the  26th.  Its  object 
was  to  inform  the  Eussian  people  and  Europe  that  the 
Eussian  army  would  enter  the  Principalities.  This  mani- 
festo was  a  crafty  document.  The  Czar  reminded  his 
subjects  that  he  was  the  hereditary  defender  of  the 
orthodox  Chui-ch ;  that  in  his  dealings  with  the  Turks 
he  had  always  been  devoted  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
holy  obligations ;  but  that  now,  to  his  great  grief,  the 
Porte  had  arbitraril}'  infringed  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Church,  and  that  tho  Sultan,  so  he  told  his  sub- 
jects, had  "perfidiously"  broken  his  pledged  word. 
"WTierefore  he  had  found  it  needful  to  advance  his  armies 
into  tho  Lanubian  Principalities,  to  show  the  Ottoman 
Porte  to  what  its  obstinacy  might  lead.  But,  even  then, 
outraged  as  he  was,  so  great  was  his  magnanimitj-,  he 
would  not  begin  war.  He  desired  not  conquest,  but 
satisfaction,  and  he  laid  hands  on  a  "material  gua- 
rantee."     If  the  Porte  woidd  grant  him  his  will,   he 


would  arrest  the  movement  of  his  armies.  If  "  blindness 
and  obstinacy  "  led  tho  Porte  still  to  refuse,  then,  "call- 
ing God  to  our  aid,"  and  "  in  full  confidence  in  his 
omni]iotent  right  hand,  we  shall  march  forward  for  the 
orthodox  Church."  Such  was  tho  purport,  such  were 
some  of  tho  terms  of  tho  Czar's  manifesto,  as  published 
in  the  Eussian  tongue ;  the  French  translation  thereof, 
for  tho  behoof  of  Europe,  was  tho  same,  with  one  im- 
portant exception — the  Czar  did  not,  in  the  document 
intended  for  European  enlightenment,  venture  to  accuse 
tho  Sultan  of  perfidy.  But  tho  shabby  act  did  not  avail 
him,  and  it  soon  became  known  that  ho  who  had  acted 
so  perfidiously  towards  all  the  Powers,  in  order  to  evoke 
the  passions  of  his  people,  did  not  scruple,  when  address- 
ing them,  to  affix  the  stigma  on  tho  monarch  he  was 
about  to  attack.  It  will  be  seen  how  careful  the  Czar 
was  to  make  it  appear  to  his  people  that  he  was  about  to 
engage  in  a  religious  war ;  and  at  a  time  when  his 
minister,  and  even  himself,  had  been  discussing  the 
prqbable  downfall  of  Turkey  and  the  division  of  the 
spoil,  the  Czar  had  attended  divine  service  publicly  in 
the  Chiu'ch  of  St.  Isaac,  wearing  his  full  luxiform,  and 
bearing  conspicuously  on  his  breast  the  great  Greek 
cross,  the  symbol  of  his  pontifical  authority.  For  the 
Czar  of  all  the  Eussias  is  a  Pope  as  well  as  an  Emperor; 
and  Nicholas  wore  his  unifonn  to  signify  his  temporal 
might,  his  blazing  cross  to  display  his  spiritual  power. 
Face  to  face  with  the  Eui-opoan  I'owers,  he  was  worldly, 
and  worldly-minded ;  face  to  face  with  his  subjects,  he 
appeared  as  the  leader  of  a  crusade.  To  Eui-opean 
Governments  he  spoke  of  his  honour ;  to  his  people,  of 
his  faith,  and  theii'  faith,  and  the  orthodox  religion  of 
holy  Eussia.  And  thus,  while  his  legions  streamed 
over  the  frontier,  and  spread  thi'ough  the  Principalities, 
and  the  flag  of  Eussia  floated  over  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Czar  sought  to  stLi-  up  that  hatred  of  the  Moslem 
instinctive  in  Eussian  breasts.  Nor  was  he  wholly 
insincere.  He  had  so  wrought  and  blended  together 
his  temporal  and  spiritual  passions — his  pride  as 
an  Emperor  and  his  pride  as  a  I'ontiiF — he  had  so  long 
looked  upon  himself  as  the  arbiter  of  the  destiny  of 
Tui'key  and  as  the  defender  of  the  faith,  that  he  had 
come  to  believe  in  the  extravagant  pretensions  which  ho 
put  forward.  Yet,  if  he  were  pious,  he  also  seemed  to 
be  politic ;  and,  as  he  said,  ho  hoped  to  force  conces- 
sion from  the  Sultan  without  going  to  war.  The  mis- 
take made  by  ETU-opo  was  in  thinking  that,  without 
going  to  war,  he  might  be  induced  to  forego  his  object, 
or  even  accept  a  fair  compromise. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Czar  was  blind  and  obstinate. 
Ho  had  made  a  series  of  mistaken  calculations,  and  he 
was  under  tho  dominion  of  a  dangerous  passion.  He 
had  calculated  that  tho  Ottoman  Empire  was  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  only  needed  a  "fillip,"  as  his 
minister  said,  to  give  it  the  finishing  blow.  He  had  cal- 
culated that  when  he  lifted  the  sacred  banner  of  the 
orthodox  Chui-ch,  tho  Greek  Christians  would  rise  in 
revolt.  He  had  calculated  that  England,  loving  peace 
so  much,  and  having  Lord  Aberdeen  at  the  head  of  the 
Cabinet,  would  not  have  the  courage  to  go  to  war.     He 
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knew  that  if  England  refrained,  Austria  and  Prussia 
Tvould  refi-ain,  and  he  looked  with  scorn  upou  France. 
And  even  if  England  grew  restive,  he  thought  that  his 
great  influence  in  Germany  would  keep  down  any  va- 
grant desire  to  restrain  his  will.  By  entering  the 
Principalities  he  calculated  that  he  should  awe  Eiu-ope 
and  humble  Turkey  to  the  dust,  and  obtain  the  coveted 
power  he  sought  in  the  Sultan's  dominions. 

In  aU  these  calculations  he  was  wi-ong.  Turkey  was 
far  from  being  at  the  point  of  death.  There  remained  in 
her  a  good  deal  of  the  old  martial  fu-e  which  had  carried 
her  banner  so  far  into  Emope.  The  call  of  the  Sultan 
could  still  muster  a  formidable  host,  not  to  be  dispersed 
by  a  crack  of  the  Czar's  whip.  The  Greek  Chri-stians, 
although  glad  to  have  friends,  either  in  the  north  or  the 
west,  were  not  ready  for  revolt,  and  were  not  sure  that 
the  yoke  of  the  much-governing  Czar  would  not  be 
heavier  than  that  of  the  lax  Sultan.  England  was  busy 
with  her  affairs,  and  not  bent  on  martial  deeds ;  but  the 
old  spii'it  was  strong  in  her,  too,  and  needed  only  tlio 
right  kind  of  stimulus  to  call  it  forth.  The  i-ough  de- 
mands of  the  Czar  at  Constantinople  had  roused  an 
angi-y  feeling  among  the  people,  who  did  not  yet  ap- 
preciate as  her  statesmen  did  the  profound  dupUcity  of 
Eussia.  But  when  the  Ptussian  troops  crossed  the  Pruth, 
the  Czar,  if  he  could  have  read  the  signs  of  the  hour, 
would  have  seen  the  angry  feeling  growing  more  angiy, 
and  the  British  nation  becoming  inflamed  by  passions 
which  the  spectacle  of  oppression  and  violence  provoke 
among  a  free  people.  There  were  words  uttered,  too,  in 
Parliament  which  he  would  have  done  well  to  heed;  and 
when  he  saw  that,  under  the  influence  of  this  new  feel- 
ing, the  people  were  overcoming  their  reijuguauce  to 
France — nay,  almost  welcoming  stejjs  towards  an  aUiance 
between  their  Queeu  and  Louis  Napoleon — even  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  might  have  seen  that  he  had  taken  a 
false  step,  and  that  if  he  did  not  wish  for  war,  it  would 
be  well  to  retreat  with  honour.  He  also  trusted  too 
much  to  that  delusive  ascendancy  which  he  had  taken 
so  much  pains  to  set  up  in  Germany,  and  even  in  the 
beginning  of  July  he  had  in  his  hands  proofs  that  ho 
could  wholly  count  neither  on  the  subsen'ience  of 
Prussia  nor  on  the  politic  calculations  of  Austria.  But 
he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  and  he  was  too  much 
bent  on  making  the  Sultan  his  vassal,  to  hood  signs  of 
hostility  or  accept  the  means  of  escape  so  plentifully 
provided  for  him. 

The  lluBsian  troops  crossed  the  frontier  on  the  Ist  of 
July,  and  on  the  2ud,  Count  Nesselrode  issued  a 
inauifesto  to  tho  diplomatists,  as  the  Emperor  had  issued 
one  to  tho  people ;  ho  immediately  published  it,  and  it 
did  not  calm  tlio  in-itatiou  already  excited.  Count 
Nossehodo,  besides  rocurriiig  to  hackneyed  arguments, 
had  tlio  coolness  to  accuse  the  Goverruneuts  of  England 
and  Franco  of  aiding  and  abetting  tho  Porto  in  tho  high 
crime  and  misdemeanour  of  resisting  tho  Czar.  They 
had  not  thouglit  fit  to  dut'i.r  to  his  opinions.  They  had 
taken  tho  initiative,  tliny  had  anticipated  tho  C/-ar,  and 
had  sent  their  (loots  to  tho  neighbourhood  of  Constanti- 
nople— already  they  were  in  tbo  waters  of  Turkey,  within 


reach  of  the  Dardanelles,  "^"herefore,  the  resolution  of 
I  invading  the  Principalities,  onlj^  announced  as  an 
i  eventualit}',  the  Czar  could  not,  under  this  kind  of  pres- 
'  sure,  refrain  from  executing.  The  Principalities  would 
be  occupied,  and  the  Russian  troops  would  not  withdraw 
until  Tm-key  had  accepted  the  Menschikoff  note,  and  the 
Maiitime  Powers  had  ceased  to  exercise  a  pressui'e  on 
the  Czar.  This  strange  perversion  of  '  facts  excited 
universal  reprobation.  It  served  as  matter  for  questions 
in  the  British  Parliament,  and  not  only  questions,  but 
cutting  speeches,  even  from  those  hitherto  i-egarded  as 
not  unfavourable  to  Eussia.  It  was  known  to  all  men 
that  the  fleets  were  not  sent  to  Bessica  Bay  until  Eussia 
had  declared  that,  unless  the  Porte  submitted  within 
eight  days,  she  would  occupy  the  Principalities.  So  that 
it  was  false  to  say  that  the  sailing  of  the  fleets  provoked, 
or  that  their  destination  justified,  the  invasion  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Nor  was  there  any  similarity 
in  the  two  acts.  The  fleets  of  England  and  France  in 
Bessica  Bay  were  a  friendly  force  in  friendly  waters. 
The  troops  of  the  Czar  in  the  Principalities  wei'e  a  hostile 
and  aggressive  force  in  an  enemy's  country.  Eussia  had 
committed  an  act  of  war ;  England  and  France  had  not 
committed  an.  act  of  war.  The  falsity  of  the  Eussian 
despatch  was  seen  of  men,  and  it  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
the  rising  wind  of  popular  indignation. 

But  although  the  British  Government  had  ceased  to 
trust  the  Czar,  although  the  Cabinet  was  indignant 
alike  at  the  menaces  and  the  meannesses  which  he  put 
forward  through  Count  Nesselrode,  they  were  quite  as 
strongly  determined  to  spare  no  honoui'able  moans  of 
presei-ving  peace.  They  were  eager  to  agree  to  any 
plan  which  should  prove  acceptable  to  tho  Czar  and  the 
Sultan ;  which  should  save  the  honoiu-  of  the  first,  and 
preserve  the  independence  of  the  second.  They  were 
more  eager  after  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities  than 
before  that  rash  step  had  been  taken,  because  of  coui-se 
they  felt  that  the  Emperor  had  imperilled  cverj-thing  by 
crossing  the  Pruth.  Count  Nesseh'ode  thought  it 
would  bo  easier  to  make  terms  after  tho  1st  of  July,  but 
in  that  opinion  he  and  his  master  stood  alone.  It  did  ' 
not  improve  the  prospects  of  peace  to  know  that  the  Czar 
persisted  in  thinking  that  the  Powers  i-eally  approved  of 
his  demand  for  a  protectorate,  that  they  thwarted  him 
out  of  a  desii-e  to  bring  him  low,  and  that  they  had  used 
Lord  Stratford,  whom  ho  hated,  merely  to  heighten  tho 
affront.  No  views  could  be  more  unsound,  but,  un- 
happily, in  this  world,  the  effects  of  unsound  views 
are  not  coufiued  to  those  who  form  them,  and  nations 
suffer  manifold  evils  because  a  despot  makes  a  wicked 
blimder. 

Between  the  1st  and  tho  30th  of  July,  while  tho 
Eussiaus  wore  settling  down  in  the  Principalities  and 
acting  like  projjriotors,  projects  of  settlomout  grow  and 
withered  apace.  The  Four  Powers  were  endeavouring 
to  find  out  what  each  thought  and  what  each  would  do. 
One  of  them  had  no  doubts  whatever.  Tho  French 
Emperor,  always  provided  ho  could  get  English  aid,  was 
ready,  and  had  been  ready  since  the  22nil  of  March,  to 
stand  armed  by  tho  side  of  tho  Sultan.     And  although, 
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like  all  the  Powers,  Prussia  excepted,  he  too  broached  a 

project  of  reconciliation,  loss  than  any  was  he  hopeful  of 
success ;  and  although  tho  despatches  foi-wavdcd  from 
his  CoTirt  did  not  lack  tho  polished,  but  ratlicr  stilted, 
courtesies  which  varni.sh  tho  surface  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course, yet  in  substance  they  wore  more  troucliant  and 
harder  to  digest.  The  two  Powers,  England  and  France, 
were  rapidly  growing  more  and  more  intimate.  No 
■  .^tep,  at  this  time,  was  taken  by  ono  without  consultation  • 
with  the  other.  They  took  counsel  in  speech  and  action ; 
thoy  plied  Russia  with  the  same  remonstrances ;  they 
pUed  Austria  and  Prussia  with  ,  similar  arguments. 
Without  being  allies  in  foi-m,  thoy  were  allies  in  fact. 
If  there  was  any  secret  treaty  between  them,  it  had  been 
kept  secret.  I'ut,  in  truth,  there  was  no  need  of  a  treaty ; 
for  Russia,  by  suocessiyo  outrages,  had  driven  the 
Maritime  Powers  into  each  other's  arms  ;  their  intimacy 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  common  danger. 
Instead  of  finding  in  England  the  accomplice  he  had  the 
audacity  to  expect  in  tho  work  of  pulling  Turkey  in 
pieces,  the  Czar  had  the  mortification  to  find  his  chosen 
confidant  rapidly  becoming  the  ally  of  the  Power  he  had 
so  scorned,  and  both  intent  on  preserving  the  State 
whose  independence  he  struck  at,  whose  integrity  he  had 
infringed.  France  was  proud  of  her  position.  She  was 
not  the  arbiter  or  pacificator  of  Europe,  but  she  was 
rising  fast  in  the  estimation  of  Europe,  and  regaining 
that  position  lost  by  the  Revolution,  the  miqi-d'etat,  and 
the  revival  of  the  empire.  Her  master  saw  how  nrnch  he 
gained  by  appeai-ing,  Bonapartist  though  he  was,  as  the 
upholder  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  European  policy 
in  company  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  in  alliance 
with  England. 

There  was,  thereforo,  no  swerving  on  the  part  of 
France ;  if  anything,  there  was  too  much  impatience  to 
proceed.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  with  Austria  and 
Pi-ussia.  Count  Buol,  nurtured  on  time-tried  and  sound 
traditions  of  Austrian  policy  in  the  East,  saw  well  enough 
the  shameless  and  the  dangerous  character  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Nicholas.  But  ho  served  a  master  young 
in  years  and  as  young  in  mind,  who  could  not  rid  him- 
self of  Russian  influence ;  and  hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  there  was  doubt  and  vacillation  in  Vienna,  and  a 
tendency  to  patch  np  an  insecure  peace  at  the  expense  of 
Turkey.  Austria,  too,  had  been  invoked  as  a  sort  of 
mediator  by  Russia — evidence  that  the  Czar  relied  a  good 
ileal  on  Ms  supposed  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  Francis 
Joseph.  This  monarch  was  iU  at  ease  between  the  politic 
Buol,  preaching  sound  Austrian  docti'ine,  and  the  agents 
of  the  imperious  Czar  prophesying  smooth  things.  The 
maxims  of  State  policy  so  far  prevailed  as  to  permit 
Count  Buol  to  declare  th.at  he  disappi-oved  of  the  con- 
duct of  Russia,  and  that  he  would  take  no  engagement 
not  to  oppose  her  by  arms,  as  to  pei-mit  him,  in  the  name 
of  his  master,  to  entreat,  to  implore  Nicholas  not  to  send 
his  legions  over  the  Pruth,  and  to  express  his  profound 
disappointment  when  those  entreaties  and  painful 
prayers  wei-e  disregarded  by  the  impetuous  Emperor. 
But  there  he  stopped  short.  He  would  not  join  the 
Western  Powers  at  this  stage,  he  would  act  singly  and 


alone.  In  June  he  deprecated  a  Conference  at  Vienna, 
lost  Russia  should  take  ofience ;  he  urged  tho  Porte  to 
give  way  as  much  as  possible ;  ho  begged  the  Czar,  if 
he  would  enter  the  Principalities,  to  send  thither  only  a 
few  troops  ;  and  ho  was  especially  anxious,  and  in  this 
all  the  Powers  concui-red,  that  the  Porte  should  not  re- 
gard the  invasion  as  an  act  of  war.  Lord  Clarendon 
reminded  him  that  the  Porte  had  agreed  to  forbear,  and 
only  protest;  but  th.at  "  this  forbearance  on  tho  part  of 
the  Porte  must  not  bo  reckoned  on  for  any  length  of 
time,  as  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  meant  nothing  but  that  the  lOmperor 
of  Russia  intended  to  give  himself  all  the  benefits  of  a  state 
of  peace  without  incurring  any  of  the  ri.sks  of  war  ;  and 
that  he  desired  to  keep  the  treaty  of  1841  in  full  vigour, 
and  the  Dardanelles  closed  against  the  fleet  of  England 
and  France,  while  he  gained  time  for  preparing  his  arma- 
ment, and  for  making  fi'e.sh  demands  upon  Tiu'key, 
whose  resources  would  gradually  become  exhausted." 
This  forcible  argument  did  not  suffice  to  bring  Austria 
to  act  in  concert  with  England  and  France.  Count  Buol 
urged  the  Porte  to  frame  a  note — by  blending  together 
the  note  of  Prince  Mensohikoff  and  the  note  of  Re.shid 
Pasha,  which  set  forth  the  lengths  to  which  the  Porte 
would  go — and  send  it  to  St.  Petersburg  by  an  ambassador. 
This  was  not  a  hopeful  project,  but  it  was  allowed  to  itm 
its  course,  and  end  in  failure.  It  is  further  illustrative 
of  the  Russian  leanings  of  this  Austrian  mediation,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  July  Count  Buol  harshly  declared 
the  invasion  of  the  Principalities  to  be  a  du'ect  conse- 
quence of  the  "  insufficient  "  answer  sent  by  the  Porte 
to  Russia.  This  was  making  the  Porte  responsible  for 
the  invasion — a  notion  the  British  Government  rejected; 
as  it  was  likewise  compelled  to  reject  the  attempt  of 
Austria  to  make  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities 
contingent  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Anglo-French  fleet 
from  Turkish  waters.  The  invasion  of  the  Principalities 
drew  from  Count  Buol  the  declaration  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  Austria  to  identify  herself  with  Russia, 
especially  as  the  invasion  was  preceded  by  the  publica- 
tion of  a  manifesto  at  variance  with  the  facts.  Neverthe- 
less, Austria  was  not  moved  out  of  her  semi-isolated 
position.  On  the  5th  of  July  Count  Buol  had  arrived  at 
the  opinion  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Powers  to 
concert  measures — for  what  ?  To  ask  Russia  what  she 
meant  I  and  to  press  on  Turkey  the  necessity  of  sign- 
ing a  note  acceptable  to  Russia.  At  the  end  of  July 
Austria  had  got  no  further  than  she  was  at  the  beginning 
of  that  month.  Count  Buol  considered  himself  united 
in  policy  with  England,  but  he  positively  declined  to 
enter  into  any  engagement  to  enforce  it,  except  so  far  as 
to  say  that  if  he  were  "  called  upon  to  carry  out  an 
ai-med  intervention  on  the  frontier,  it  would  be  in  sup- 
port of  the  authority  and  independence  of  tho  Sultan." 
Prussia  occupied  a  similar  position,  except  that  Baron 
Manteuffel  gave  no  promises  at  all.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  the  position  taken  up  by  the  German 
Powers,  because  it  is  important  to  show  that  they  were 
not  "  in  line  "  with  the  Western  Powers.  The  foi-mer 
were  engaged  only  to  promote  a  peaceful  settlement,  and 
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not  to  side  mtli  Paissia  ;  tlie  latter  -were  engaged  to  pro- 
mote a  peaceful  settlement,  and  to  take  other  measures 
if  their  efforts  failed.     "  It  is  from  England  and  France 
alone,"  wrote  Lord  Clarendon  to  Lord  Stratford  on  the 
2Sth  of  July,  "  that  Turkey  can  look  for  active  sympathy 
and  support ;  in  the  event  of  a  struggle,  all  the  otter 
Powers   would  be   found    neutral,    or   would   become 
hostile."     Franco  and  England,  he  continued,   did  not 
go  to  war  at  that  moment  because  they  had  any  doubt 
that  the  policy  of  Eussia  had  been  unjust  and    un- 
generous, and  was  indefensible ;  but  because  wax  would 
be  an  additional  danger  to  Turkey;  and,  he  might  have 
added,  because  neither  England,  France,  nor  Turkey 
were  then  prepared  for  war.    But  they  were  not  the  less 
determined  to  resist  Eussia.    For  the  Foreign  Secretary 
finished  his  despatch  with  words  not  only  showing  that 
determination,  but  showing  that  England  and  France 
were  allies.     " Li  the  event,"  he  said,  "of  any  further 
aggression  by  Russia,  or  of  undue  delay  on  her  part  in 
accepting  the  terms  of  an  amicable  arrangement  that 
m.ay  be  pi'oposed  to  her,  Iler  Majesty's  Government,  /;/, 
conjunction  with  that  of  France,  wiU  be  prepared  to  take 
more  active  measui-es    for    the   pi-otection    of  Turkey 
against  a  Power  of  whose  hostile  designs  there  exists  no 
reasonable  doubt."     Thus,  at  this  middle  stage  of  the 
business,  England  and  France  were  committed  to  make 
good  their  policy  by  war.     Nor  were  these  views  kept 
secret.     A  little  later.  Lord  Pabnerston,  in  replj'  to  a 
pro-Eussian  speech  from  Mr.  Cobden,  expressed  them 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  not  less  expHoitness  and 
with  more  energy  than  Lord  Clarendon.     And  it  was 
therefore  with  reason,  and  unhappily  with  reason,  that 
in  the  Queen's  speech  the  French  Emperor  was  men- 
tioned by  name  as  in  league  with  Iler  Majesty,  while 
the  other  Powers  were  vaguely  spoken  of  as  allies.  This 
distinction  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  facts,  for  al- 
though Austria  and  Prussia  were  allies  of  England  in  a 
general  sense,  in  this  special  sense,  and  for  this  special 
purpose,  they  were  not  aUies.    England  had  no  ally,  not 
one,  except  the  French  Emperor.     Thus  much  is  due  to 
truth.     Louis  Napoleon  had  his  own  pecuUar  motives, 
doubtless,  for  arraying  himself  on  our  side  with  such 
eagerness;  but  the  theory  of  a  distinguislied  historian, 
that  ho  prevented  others  from  doing  so,  and  drew  us 
away  from  tliom  at  this  early  stag.;,  obtaining  by  .'-ome 
compact,  "hidden  in  the  folds  of  private  notes,"  special 
mention,  will  not  bear  the  t<?st  of  facts. 

In  the  meantime  projects  of  concili.ation  had  not  been 
wanting.  The  idea  of  a  Conference  at  Vienna  occurred 
to  several  persons  at  once.  Lord  Clarendon  started  a 
.scheme,  bas-od  on  the  project  of  a  Convention  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  wliich  he  drew  up.  M.  Drouyn  do 
Lhuys  framed  a  noto  to  bo  signed  by  Turkey,  and 
accepted  by  Russia.  There  was  Count  BuoFs  project  of 
a  fusion  of  Russian  and  Turkish  ideas.  Independontly 
of  all  this,  the  reprosentativos  of  the  Four  Powers  at 
Constantinople  got  up  a  scheme  of  their  own,  wliich 
proved  to  bo  distasteful  to  everybody  but  the  Turks. 
Peace  projectors  abounded,  wliili;  Russia  steadily  went 
on  withi  her  design,  occupied  the  Principalities  in  a 


military  fashion,  seized  on  the  post-office,  intercepted 
the  Sultan's  tribute,  sent  gunboats  up  the  Danube,  and 
when  the  Porte  recalled  the  Hospodars,  induced  tlic-mto 
disobey  the  Sultan's  mandate,  and  forced  him  to  dismiss 
them.  Nor  did  Eussia  stop  hei'e.  She  sent  emissaiies 
into  Seiwia  and  Bulgaria ;  she  scattered  her  manifesto 
broadcast;  she  sti-ove  to  raise  a  spiiit  of  disaffection; 
and  .she  replied  with  haui^htiness  to  the  complaints  of 
the  Western  Powers.  In  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  a 
corresponding  spirit  arose.  The  Czar's  manifesto  had 
been  read  in  aU  his  churches ;  the  TJlemas  answered  by 
sermons  calculated  to  raise  a  spirit  of  counter-fanaticism. 
It  was  manifest  that  Tui-kish  ardour  was  not  extinct. 
Lord  Stratford  began  to  fear  more  from  the  rashness  than 
the  timidity  of  the  Divan.  Military  and  naval  prepara- 
tions went  on  briskly,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  the 
Sultan  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  csuld 
defend  Shumla,  the  Balkan,  and  the  Bosphorus,  if  pressed 
by  the  Czar.  Lord  Stratford  did  not  fail  to  lay  before 
his  Government  the  real  issues  at  stake,  nor  did  he  dis- 
guise his  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  coming  to  a  settle- 
ment without  a  resort  to  war. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Count  Buol 
exerted  himself  at  Vienna  to  frame  a  plan  of  concilia- 
tion. He  took  the  draft  of  a  note  drawn  up  by  M. 
Di-ouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Four  Powers  at  Vienna,  and  after  frequent  com- 
muidcatien  with  London  and  Paris,  he  constructed  out 
of  this  draft  a  note  which  he  hoped  would  prove  accept- 
able alike  to  Russia  and  Turkey.  The  design  was  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Czar  would  accept  the  note,  and 
if  he  agreed  to  do  so,  to  send  it  to  Constantinople,  ac- 
companied by  xu'gent  recommendations  frcm  the  Four 
Powers  to  the  I'orte  advising  it-s  acceptance.  In  taking 
this  ooiu-se,  Austria  acted  as  mediator  at  the  request,  fir 
at  least  with  the  assent,  of  Russia ;  but  the  Russian 
Ambassador  at  Vienna  wotild  not  attend  the  Conference, 
and  his  master  was  only  represented  there  by  a  sort  of 
friend.  After  great  labour  the  noto  was  framed,  and  a 
copy  sent  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Powers  took  steps  im- 
mediately to  ascertain  whether  the  Czar  would  accept 
the  note,  and  they  found  that,  although  it  did  not  givo 
him  satisfaction,  ho  was  content  to  accept  it  in  a  spirit 
of  conciliation,  as  an  .arrangement  devised  by  a  friendly 
Government;  and  ho  was  wilUng  to  take  it  fi'om  tho 
hands  of  a  Turkish  Ambassador,  provided  it  were  not 
altered  in  any  way.  This  was  tho  famous  "  Vienna 
Note  "  which  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  raised  so 
many  hopes  in  the  summor  of  1SJ3.  But  while  Austria 
and  tho  other  I'owers  had  consulted  Eussia  and  learned 
her  views,  thoy  had  forgotten  Turkey,  for  wlioso  bonetit 
the  thing  was  supposed  to  bo  devised.  They  had  not 
ascertained  whether  Turkey  would  or  could  sign  it,  and, 
indeed,  in  framing  it,  tho  Powers  seemed  more  anxious 
to  devise  a  form  of  words  satisfactory  to  tho  Czar  than 
safe  in  tho  eyes  of  tho  Sultan.  And  so,  wlicn  it  reached 
Constantinojilo,  although  backed  by  strong  advices  from 
all  the  Powers,  and  not  least  by  England,  tho  Porto 
decliiK^d  to  sign  it,  except  in  an  amended  form.  Tho 
noto,  indeed,  was  found  to  confer    rights  on    Russia 
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almost  as  extensive  as  those  she  claimed  tlu-ougli  Prince 
MenscMkoff.  Lord  Stratford,  although  he  saw  this, 
scrupulously  executed  the  instructions  of  his  Govern- 
ment, and  pressed  the  note  on  the  Porte.  But  the 
Sultan,  the  ministers,  the  Grand  Council  -were  firm. 
After  much  deliberation,  the  Grand  Council,  of  sixty 
members,  comprising  the  most  distinguished  states- 
men of  the  capital,  adopted  a  form  of  note  embodying 
theii-  views,  but  rather  deferring  to  the  plan  suggested 
at  Vienna.  "  If  the  decision,"  wrote  Lord  Stratford,  on 
the  20th  of  August,  "does  not  completely  represent  the 
feeling  of  this  coimtry,  it  only  fails  in  being  framed 
with  too  much  forbearance  and  moderation." 

The  news  that  the  Porte  would  not  sign  the  note, 
except  in  a  modified  form,  vexed  both  Austria  and 
England.  Count  Buol  was  chagrined.  Lord  Clarendon 
was  angry.  What  the  Four  Powers,  most  interested  in 
pressing  Turkish  independence,  they  said,  regarded  as 
IJreserviug  that  independence,  was  surely  a  form  of 
words  which  the  Sultan  might  accept.  They  did  not 
object  to  the  changes  made  in  the  note  as  unreasonable 
in  themselves — M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuy.s,  indeed,  thought 
they  were  decided  improvements — b^^t  they  objected  to 
them  as  unnecessary.  The  Four  Powers  would  have 
assented  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  the  note  by  the 
Porte,  and  Lord  Clarendon  had  no  doubt  that  Prussia 
would  have  agreed  with  the  Four  Powers.  But  the 
Porto  seemed  to  desire  war,  and  had  certainly  made 
peace  more  difficult  by  the  course  it  had  pursued.  In 
short,  the  fi-iends  of  the  Sultan  were  very  angry  with 
him  for  exercising  his  undoubted  right,  and  looking 
sharply  after  his  own  independence.  But  if  the  Powers 
were  angry,  the  Czar  was  enraged.  lie  was  beside 
himself  when  he  thought  on  the  fact  that  the  Porte  had 
refused  what  he  had  accepted.  He  would  not  at  first 
discuss  the  modifications  themselves.  He  would  not  think 
about  them.  What  he  objected  to  was,  "  any  alteration 
— to  the  principle  of  alteration,  to  the  fact  of  the  Porte 
having  done  that  which,  out  of  regard  to  the  wishes  of 
tlie  allied  Powers,  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  refrained 
from  doing."  Count  Nesselrode  expressed  his  master's 
views  with  such  asperity  as  polite  diplomatists  permit 
themselves  to  indulge  in.  If  the  Turks,  he  said,  had 
had  "the  faintest  perception  of  their  o-wri  interests,  they 
ought  to  have  chitched  at  the  note  with  both  hands. 
That  which  the  Emperor  received  without  change  or 
hesitation  in  the  course  of  twentj'-four  hours,  should 
unquestionably  havo  been  received  by  the  Turks  with 
the  same  expedition."  The  Emperor  again  saw  in  this 
defeat  the  hand  of  Lord  Stratford,  and  felt  sure  that  the 
Turks  had  not  Ijeen  "  made  sufficiently  sensible  "  of  the 
dangoi-s  they  incurred.  The  Emperor  would  concede  no 
more.     "  Concession  had  reached  its  term." 

This  burst  of  temper  had  not  its  origin  entii-ely  in  the 
unheard-of  audacity  of  the  Porto.  The  Empoi'or,  in 
accepting  the  note,  felt  that  tho  Four  Powers,  in  draw- 
ing it  up,  had  outwitted  themselves,  and  had  placed  tho 
Poi-to  in  his  power.  That  is  why  ho  lost  no  time  in 
acceding  to  the  note ;  that  is  why  ho  insisted  that  it 
should  not  be  altered.    Except  that  it  was  proposed  by 


the  Pour  Powers,  and  not  presented  at  the  sword" .-s 
point  by  Russia  alone,  the  Porte  might  as  well  have 
signed  the  original  Menschikoff"  note,  as  this  product  of 
the  wits  of  the  Foijj-  Powers.  The  wrath  of  the  Czar  soon 
compelled  Count  Nesseh'ode  to  make  that  manifest,  and 
soon  converted  at  least  England  and  France  to  tho 
views  of  the  Porto.  For  Count  Nesselrode  wrote  such 
fierce  despatches  on  the  subject,  and  placed  such  an 
interpretation  on  the  Vienna  note,  as  permitted  the 
Powers  to  see  that  they  had  made  a  blunder  in  recom- 
mending it  to  tho  Porte.  When  he  came  to  discuss  it, 
the  Chancellor  was  forced  to  show  that  the  note,  as  un- 
derstood by  Russia,  affirmed  the  pi-otectorate,  whereas 
the  changes  made  by  the  Porte  refused  to  notice  or  to 
admit  the  existence  of  any  protectorate  at  all.  More- 
over, tho  Czar  advised  Austria  and  the  Powers  to  abandon 
these  intractable  Turks  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Russia, 
as  the  only  way  of  cutting  the  matter  short ;  then  the 
Turks  would  be  obliged  to  give  way  :  advice  which 
could  have  only  opened  further  the  eyes  of  the  Western 
Powers. 

Nothing  shows  more  clearly  how  far,  although  still 
professing  identical  views,  the  German  Powers  were 
separated  from  England  and  France,  than  the  fact  that 
Count  Buol  and  Baron  Manteuffel,  after  they  were 
aware  of  the  interpretation  put  on  it  by  Russia,  moved 
by  the  emphatic  language  of  Count  Nesselrode,  did  once 
more  urge  the  Porte  to  sign  the  original  note,  and  thus 
to  sign  away  its  independence.  Far  from  being  in  real 
concert  in  August,  they  were  less  in  concert  with  tho 
Western  Powers  in  tho  middle  of  September.  The  only 
power  which  acted  straight  through  with  England  was 
France,  and  the  only  divergence  of  policy  apparent  was 
this — the  French  Government  did  not  seem  to  think  the 
pace  of  the  alliance  fast  enough,  and  wore  constantly 
urging  the  transmission  of  orders  to  the  admii-als  to  enter 
the  Dardanelles.  The  plea  was  that  the  anchorage  at 
Bessica  was  unsafe.  But  this  was  seen  to  be  absurd, 
and  twice  Lord  Clarendon  resisted  the  appeals  sent  by 
Louis  Napoleon  with  the  view  of  forcing  tho  fleets  upon 
tho  Sultan,  and  depriving  Lord  Stratford  of  any  discre- 
tion in  the  matter.  This  occurred  during  the  negotiations 
on  tho  new  aspect  imparted  to  affairs  by  the  Russian 
acceptance  and  tho  Turkish  rejection  of  tho  note.  The 
German  Powers,  knowing  what  was  the  iuterprotatiou 
put  upon  tho  note  by  Russia,  persisted  in  pressing  it 
tipon  the  Sultan.  Tho  AVestern  Powers,  always  more- 
respectful  to  Tui'key,  would  not  take  part  in  this  move  : 
indeed,  they  could  not  do  so.  Count  Nosselrodo's  com- 
ments on  the  modified  note,  showing  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  did  desire  to  seek  now  rights  and  extended 
power  in  Turkey,  had  proved  to  England  and  France 
that  tho  apprehensions  of  tho  Porto,  so  far  from  being 
groundless,  wore  justified  by  the  Russian  construction. 
Instead  of  asking  the  Porte,  as  they  were  disposed  to  do 
before  thoy  wore  in  possession  of  the  Russian  views,  to- 
re-consider its  decision,  they  now  asked  tho  ]2mperor  to 
ro-considor  his.  Austria.,  on  tho  contrary,  declared  that 
if  tho  Porte  again  disregarded  her  counsels,  she  should 
consider  her  efi'orts  to  effect  a  reconciliation  at  an  end  : 
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further,  that  il'  Englaud  and  Eraiice  would  not  support 
her  in  this  step,  there  would  bo  an  end  to  the  conference 
at  Vienna.  In  this  opinion,  perhajis  to  tho  regret  of 
Count  Buol,  England  and  Eranoo  agreod,  and  tho  con- 
ference at  Vienna  came  to  an  end  accordingly.  The 
German  Powers  went  one  way,  tho  Western  Powers 
another;  both  professed  to  be  hastening  towards  the 
same  goal,  but  the  German  Powers  wont  astray, 
■whereas  the  Western  Powers  kept  in  tho  straight  path. 
The  secret  of  this  was  the  personal  ascendancy  wliich 
the  Czar  exercised  over  the  German  Courts,  and  which 
diverted  them  from  tlioir  true  course  on  tho  Eastern 
question. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  describe  in  more  detail  the 
Vienna  Note,  on  tho  terms  of  which,  and  on  its  modifi- 
cation, and  the  circumstances  attending  and  following 
both,  the  preservation  of  peace  depended.  This  note 
began  by  setting  forth  the  desire  of  the  Sultan  to  re- 
establish friendly  relations  between  himself  and  the 
Czar  ;  and  then  went  on  to  state  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed compromise.  A  ditferenco  arose  on  the  first  prac- 
tical clause.  As  worded  at  Vienna,  tho  note  implied  that 
immunities  and  privileges  of  the  orthodox  Church  ex- 
isted as  something  independent  of  the  Sultan's  will, 
and  declared  that  the  Sultans  had  never  refused  to  con- 
firm them  by  solemn  acts.  The  Turks  could  not  sub- 
scribe to  this.  It  was  not  historically  true.  It  impeached 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  Sultan.  It  implied  that  tho 
Czar  was  protector  by  right  of  tho  Greek  Church. 
Aooordinglj',  tho  Porte,  in  modifying  the  note,  took  care 
to  use  words  showing  that  these  immunities  and  privi- 
leges had  been  "  granted  spontaneously,"  and  con- 
firmed spontaneously  from  time  to  time  by  the  Sultans. 
This  was  the  first  amendment.  The  second  practical 
clause,  the  origin  of  which  was  referred  to  the  com- 
plaints of  Prince  Menschikoii',  needed  other  corrections. 
The  Vienna  Note  made  the  Sultan  say  that  he  would 
remain  faithful  "to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaties  of 
Kaiuardji  and  Adriauople,  relative  to  the  protection  of 
the  Christian  religion."  Here  was  established  an  active 
protectorate.  Now  the  treaty  of  Kainardji  appKed  only 
to  one  church  in  existence,  and  to  one  that  was  to  bo 
built,  and  gave  Eussia  no  rights  to  protect  the-  Christian 
religion.  This  clause  in  the  note  would  then  have 
actually  given  an  extension  to  that  treaty.  The  Porte 
demurred,  and  lightly,  modifying  the  clause  by  under- 
taking to  remain  faithful  "  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  E!ainardji,  confirmed  by  that  of  Adrianople, 
relative  to  the  protection  ly  tho  sublime  Porte  of  the 
Christian  religion."  No  one  who  knows  the  moaning 
of  words  can  fail  to  seo  the  practical  distinction  existing 
between  the  two  foiins  of  expression.  In  the  Vienna 
Note  the  Sultan  was  made  to  declare  that  he  would  cause 
the  Greek  rite  to  share  in  the  advantages  granted  to 
other-  Ohristian  rites  by  convention  or  special  arrange- 
ment. The  Porte  substituted  the  words,  "  granted  or 
which  might  be  granted  to  the  other  commimities, 
Ottoman  subjects,"  for  the  last  words  of  the  note.  This 
was  also  an  important  and  a  needful  change.  Under 
Tai-ious  treaties  Austria  enjoyed  large  rights  of  inter- 


ference respecting  tho  Eoman  CathoUc  subjects  of  the 
Sultan.  The  terms  of  the  original  note  would  have  con- 
ferred similar  rights  on  Eussia.  "  Such  a  concession," 
wrote  Lord  Stratford  on  the  20th  of  August,  "when 
practically  claimed  by  Eussia,  would  leave  her  nothmg 
to  desire  as  to  the  means  of  exorcising  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  all  the  concerns  of  tho  Greek  clergy,  and 
interfering  even  on  behaU'  of  the  Greek  laity,  subjects  of 
the  Porte.  .  .  .  Confined  to  Austria,  the  privilege  m 
question  may  be  exercised  with  littlo  inconvenience  to 
the  Porte ;  but  in  the  hands  of  Eussia,  applicable  to 
twelve  millions  of  tho  Sultan's  tributaiy  subjects,  tho 
same  right  becomes  a  natural  object  of  suspicion  and 
well-founded  apprehension."  In  fact,  tho  original  Vienna 
Note  was  as  huge  a  diplomatic  blunder  as  could  possibly 
have  been  devised ;  Count  Nossebodo's  comments  con- 
firmed the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  astute  Turks;  and 
combined  with  the  temper  displayed  by  Eussia,  con- 
vinced England  and  France  that  they  had  been  flagrantly 
in  the  wrong  when  they  assented  to  Count  Buol's  note, 
and  pressed  its  acceptance  on  the  Porte.  It  is  no  wonder 
the  Czar  was  so  eager  to  clutch  at  such  a  document,  and 
not  surprising  that  the  failure  of  the  scheme,  especially 
as  it  failed  because  the  Turks  saw  through  it,  should  have 
provoked  him  to  a  bui-st  of  passion.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  statement  that  the  final  rupture  did  not  take 
place  on  mere  verbal  differences,  nor  in  mere  caprice  on 
the  part  of  the  Porte.  There  were  valid,  nay,  imperative 
reasons  operating  to  prevent  the  Sultan  from  conceding 
to  the  Four  Powers,  acting  iii  haste  and  under  wrong 
impressions,  that  which  he  had  refused  to  concede  to 
Prince  Mensohikoff.  And  although  the  act  of  the  Porte 
led  to  war,  the  war  was  as  just  as  it  was  unavoidable. 

In  the  middle  of  September  matters  had  come  to  a 
crisis.  On  the  22nd  news  arrived  at  Paris,  in  the  shape 
of  a  telegraphic  despatch  from  M.  do  la  Com-,  stating 
that  the  Poite  was  apprehensive  of  a  "  catastrophe,"  m 
con.sequence  of  the  excitement  among  the  Turkish 
population.  The  Uves  and  properties  of  Europeans, 
and  even  the  throne  of  the  Sultan,  were,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Grand  Viaior,  in  danger.  M.  de  la  Cour  also 
reported  that  he  and  Lord  Stratford,  in  order  to  afford 
protection  to  the  Europeans,  had  ordered  up  four 
steamers  from  Besslca  Bay.  This  was  very  vague  and 
indefinite  news.  It  was  alarming,  because  it  was  in- 
definite. No  account  of  the  affaii-  was  sent,  by.  Lord 
Stratford;  and  the  British  Government,,  to  whom  the 
news  was  reported,  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  the 
view  of  M.  de  la  Cour.  What  should  they  do  ?  The  French 
Government,  always  eager  for  a  movement  of  the  fleet, 
at  once  proposed  that  in  addition  to  the  four  steamers, 
the  whole  of  the  united  fleet  should  be  directed  to  proceed 
to  Constantinople.  Count  Walewski  was  insti-ucted  to 
request  fi-om  Lord  Clarendon  an  immediate  decision,  and 
was  further  to  state  that  the  Emperor's  Government  re- 
garded the  advance  of  the  fleets  as  "indispensably 
necessai-y."  The  British  Government  agreed  "  without 
hesitation,"  and  orders  wont  out  at  once  fi-om  both 
capitals  to  Admiral  Dundas  and  Admii-al  Hamelin. 
This  was  undoubtedly  a  serious  step.     Had  the  Govern- 
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ment  waited  for  the  usual  despatches  of  Lord  Stratford, 
tliej-  would  have  scon  that  the  danger  reported  by  M.  de 
la  Cour  disappeared  very  rapiiUy,  and  that  Lord  Strat- 
ford, in  describing  the  cii'cuinstances,  took  a  cooler  view 
of  the  dangers,  and  did  not  even  suggest  the  advance  of 
the  fleet.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  British 
Government  did  not  act  with  as  much  precipitation  as 
M.  de  la  Cotu-.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  fresh 
move  of  the  fleet — a  move  so  decisive,  so  completely 
pledging  the  two  Powers  to  the  defence  of  Turkey,  and 
so  irritating  to  Russia — lessened  the  chances  of  jieace,  if 
any  were  remaining.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chances  of 
jjcace  were  few;  in  fact,  it  is  diSicult  to  discover  any. 
The  Czar  was  obstinately  attached  to  the  Vienna  Note. 
The  German  Powers  insisted  on  thrusting  the  note  for 
signatui'e  before  the  Porte,  while  the  Western  Powers 
would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  that  unluckj^  off- 
sjuing  of  laborious  diplomacy.  The  German  Powers 
were  for  leaving  Tiu-key  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  she 
could ;  the  Western  Powers  would  not  desert  the  Sultan. 
On  the  other  hand,  Russia  was  certain  to  take  fresh 
offence,  and  did  in  fact  take  offence  at  once,  and  charged 
the  Western  Powers  with  breaking  the  treaty  of  ISil  bj' 
entering  the  Dardanelles  in  time  of  peace.  The  all- 
sufficing  answer  to  this  was  that  a  state  of  war,  though 
ignored  by  the  Porte,  had  existed  ever  since  the  fii-st 
Russian  soldier  crossed  the  Pruth.  On  the  whole,  and 
considering  the  course  of  events,  it  was  perhaps  a  wise 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  though 
it  looked  like  a  rash  one,  to  send  the  fleet-  to  Constan- 
tinople. 

At  this  time  tliere  were  two  contemporaneous  sets  of 
incidents  going  on  which  influenced  largely  the  course 
of  events.  The  scene  of  the  one  sot  was  OlmiJtz  ;  that 
of  the  other,  Constantinople.  At  the  first  named  place 
the  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  theu-  Ministers, 
were  still  trying  to  find  a  peaceful  issue ;  at  the  second, 
the  Sultan,  and  his  Ministers,  and  his  Grand  Council 
were  deliberating  on  war. 

Throughout  the  f-ummer  the  Czar  had  not  neglected 
to  coui't  the  German  Powers  of  all  dimensions.  At  some 
of  the  smaller  courts  his  influence  was  supremo.  At 
the  larger,  after  the  first  shock  occasioned  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Prince  McnschikofT's  designs,  he  contrived  to 
recover  the  ground  lost,  and  did  recover  it  in  a  great 
degi'ee.  September  afl'orded  him  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  his  direct  personal  influence  upon  the  Sove- 
reigns of  Austria  and  Pi-ussia.  The  Austrian  Emperor, 
ambitious  of  military  distinction,  had  assembled  about 
.jO.OOO  men  in  a  camp  at  Olmiitz,  for  purposes  of  field 
exercise  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  resolved  to  bo  present  on  the 
occasion,  not  only  to  witness  what  tlioy  had  scon  before — 
a  fine  military  display — but  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  tho 
East,  the  Czar  hoping  to  gain  thereby.  Tho  .Czar 
canied  with  him  his  son  and  Count  Nosselrode,  and,  of 
course,  Coiuit  Buol  attended  liis  Emperor,  and  tho 
J'.ritish  and  French  Ministers  went  also.  Thoro  was 
thus  established  a  conference  at  Ohniitz,  and  it  did  not 
fail  to  bring  forth  its  scheme.      It  was  hero  that  tho 


Czar  disclosed  a  new  plan  of  action.    Thi'ough  his  Mini- 
ster he  declared  that  ho  did  not  intend  his  refusal  to 
entertain  tho  Turkish  modifications  of  the  Vienna  Xot« 
as  putting  an  end  to  negotiation.     Ho  desired  peace. 
He  was  "  annoyed  and  hui-t "  at  the  current  suspicions 
of  his  good  faith.     He  still  insisted  that  he  sought  no 
new  right,  and  no  increase  of  power  in  Turkey,  and  he 
was  ready  to  give  that  assurance.     His  jVian  was  based 
on  this.     He  proposed  that  the  Turks  should  accept  the 
Vienna  Note  unaltered,  and  that  in  return,  he  should 
give  the  assui-ances  described  above.     But  he  did  not 
propose  to  give  these  assurances  directly  from  his  own 
Minister.     The  Four  Powers  were  to  take  upon  them- 
selves to  transmit  to  the  Porte  "  a  declaration  founded 
upon   assurances   given  by  the    Emperor    of  Russia." 
Count  Buol  and  Count  Nesselrode  drew  up  a  draft  of 
the  note,  and  sent  it  to  the  other  Powers.     This  was  a 
very  notable  scheme.     The  Czar  wished  to  make  the 
Foru-  Powers  his  sponsors  at  the  Porte ;  and,  in  fact,  as 
Lord  Cowley  observed  to  M.  Drouyn  do  Lhuys,  convert 
the  Foui'  Powers  into  the  advocates  of  Russia.     But  it 
was  open  to  more  serious  objections.     In  the  first  place, 
its  terms  were   ambiguous.     In  the  second  place,  its 
value,  as  far  as  it  had  any,  was  neutralised,  if  not  quite 
destroyed,  by  the  famous  interpretations  placed  by  Count 
Nesseh-ode  upon  the  Vienna  Note.  The  plan  gave  Russia 
the  advantage  of  two  documents,  contrarj-  to  each  other, 
which  she  might  use  as  she  pleased.     When  the  project 
was  submitted  to  the  French  Government,  the  Emperor 
would  not  decide  what  he  would  do.     He  thought  it 
might  be  sent  to  the  Porte ;  but  he  could  hardly  recom- 
mend it,  and  he  dosii-ed  first  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
British  Government.  No  one  could  be  more  careful  than 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  not  to  commit   himself  to  any 
course  alone.     The  British  Government  decided  at  once. 
They  rejected  the  project,  because,  under  no   circum- 
stances, would  they  recommend  the  Porte  to  accept  the 
Vienna  Note ;  because  it  would  be  useless,  as  the  Turks 
would  not  accept  it;  because  Coimt  Nessolrode's  analysis 
of  that  note  left  no  doubt  that  Russia  intended  thi'OUgh 
the  note  to   establish  rights  and  influences   she  never 
before  possessed   in   Tui-key  ;  because  "no   settlement 
was  possible  by  notes  requiring  explanations,  and  accom- 
panied by  vaguo  assurances."     Thus  this  last  Russian 
scheme  fell  througli ;  and  Austria  again,  now  siding  with 
Russia,  advised  tho  Western  Powers  to  abandon  Turkey. 
The  fruit  of  tho  Czar's  visit  to  tho  I'hnperor  at  Ohniitz 
was  this  fui'ther  separation  of  Austria  from  the  Western 
Powers.     As  to  tho  French  Emperor,  seeing  England  so 
resolute,    ho   was   bent   on   arriving   at    some  plan  of 
action  for  tho   fleets  which  had    been    sent  up  to  tho 
Bosphorus.     He  thought  they  should  play  a  part  in  the 
defence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment wore  not  slow  to  signify  their  assent. 

For  another  incident  had  occuri'ed  during  those  mo- 
mentous five  days.  It  was  about  tho  time  when  tho 
conferences  at  Olmiitz  began,  and  when,  at  the  ui-gent 
request  of  tho  French  Government,  England  agreed  to 
issue  orders  for  tho  fleets  to  outer  tho  Dardanelles — that 
is,  about  the  23rd  of  September— that  the  Porto  learned 
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.tho  refusal  of  Russia  to  accept  tho  modifications  of  the 
Vienna  Note.  The  Sultan  could  bear  tlio  suspense  no 
longer.  Ho  was,  no  doubt,  in  fear  of  an  outbreak  of  Mos- 
lem fanaticism,  as  ■well  as  unable  to  endure  tho  aifront 
put  upon  him  by  Eussia.  Ho  had  ptit  his  capital  in  a 
respectable  state  of  defence ;  ho  had  fortified  Varna,  and 
thrown  a  force  into  Shumla ;  ho  had  collected  an  army. 
This  gave  him  confidence.  The  Czar  had  shown  a  detor- 
minatiou  to  extort  concessions.  That  design  admitted 
of  no  doubt.  The  Sultau,  therefore,  notwithstanding  tho 
advice  of  the  envoys  of  tho  Four  Powers,  summoned  his 
Grand  CouncU  to  meet  on  the  2othand26th,  and  determine 
the  question  of  peace  or  war.  Hearing  this,  Lord  Stratford 
made  a  last  eflfort  to  prevent  war.  He  begged  Eeshid 
Pasha  to  prevail  on  the  Council,  whatever  might  be  its 
decision,  to  allow  time  for  one  more  appeal  to  the  Four 
Powers,  on  the  basis  of  their  concurring  in  the  Porte's 
interpretation  of  the  note.  It  was  in  vain.  The  Porte 
saw  no  safety  but  in  war.  The  Council  met.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-two  distinguished  Tiu'ks  obeyed  the 
summons  of  the  Sultan,  and  unanimously  agreed,  on. 
their  first  meeting,'  that  the  Vienna  Note  could  be  by 
no  m.ean8  accepted  without  modifications ;  and  at  their 
second  they  adopted  a  report  to  the  Sultan,  recommend- 
ing that  Omer  Pasha  should  bo  directed  to  summon 
Prince  Gortschakoff  to  quit  tho  Principalities  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  summons,  that  a 
refusal  should  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
that  thereupon  war  should  be  declared.  "Within  three 
days  the  Sultan  assented  to  the  report,  and  the  necessary 
instruments  for  executing  the  measm-os  resolved  on 
were  prepared  by  the  4th  of  October.  A  form  of  siim- 
nions  was  forwai-ded  tlie  next  day  to  Omer  Pasha,  a 
manifesto  to  the  Empire  was  issued,  and  a  formal  appeal 
for  aid  was  sent  to  the  Westei-n  Powers.  Thus  the 
iiTevocable  step  was  taken,  and  war  was  certain. 

There  was  now  scant  time  for  further  negotiations. 
Neverth'eless,  although  Lord  Stratford  regarded  the 
chance  of  averting  war  as  hopeless,  so  desirous  was  he 
of  preserving  peace,  that  he  proposed  another  mode  of 
extricating  all  parties  ftom  their  diflicultieS.  It  eih- 
braced  the  alternative  of  a  new  note  or  arbitra!tibn. 
But  although  looked  upon  favourably  in  England,  the 
Austrian  Government  would  not  take  it  into  considera- 
tion. As  the  Cabinets  of  London  and  Paris,  said  Count 
Buol,  had  not  -thought  proper  to  support  the  Austrian 
plan — that  is,  the  Czar's  astute  scheme — the  Austrian 
Government  could  not  support  Lord  Stratford's  plan, 
especially  at  a  moment  when  the  Porte  was  declaring 
war  against  Eussia.  Here  was,  for  the  time,  an  ajipa- 
rent  break  down  of  the  whole  diplomatic  machiner5'; 
but  nevertheless  the  British  Cabinet  still  persevered  in 
the  work  of  framing  notes,  and  Austria  and  Prussia  did 
not  faU  to  give  advice  which  could  not  be  accepted, 
while  Eussia  and  Tui'key  prepared  for  war.    '      " 

At  this  period  the  conduct  of  the  Tui-ks  made  a 
favourable  impression  on  Europe.  The  manifesto  of 
the  Sultan  was  sensible  and  temperate,  and  still  left 
open  a  door  to  negotiations.  A  spiiit  of  self-devotion, 
unaccompanied  by   fanatical  demonstrations,    showed 


itself  among  the  highest  functionaiies  of  the  state. 
The  Ulemas  offered  a  largo  sum  of  money,  and  tho 
Sultan,  with  reluctance,  gave  consent  to  the  raising  of 
a  loan.  The  Egyptian  Viceroy  prepared  to  send  ships 
and  troops  ;  the  Grand  Vijiier  and  tho  leading  ministers 
gave  many  horses  for  the  service  of  tho  artillery ;  men 
were  forthcoming,  and  troops  were  constantly  on  tho 
march  for  the  Danube  and  the  Georgian  frontier.  Lord 
Stratford,  taking  a  very  comprehensive  view  of  the  merits 
of  the  quarrel,  and  of  tho  interests  at  stake,  justified  the 
Turks  in  having  recourse  to  arms.  "  Having,"  he  wi-ote 
on  the  28th  of  September,  "  witnessed  the  whole  course 
of  pretension  and  intimidation  to  which  the  Sultan  and 
his  ministers  have  been  subjected,  and  the  conciliatory 
though  firm  consistency  with  which  so  many  vexatious 
proceedings  have  been  met,  I  may  bo  allowed,  whUe 
lamenting  the  necessity  for  war,, to  admire  the  gallant 
and  oi-deliy  spirit  which'  has  '  prevailed,  with  slight 
exceptions,  in  all  the  proceedings  of  this  Government." 
On  the  9th  of  Octobor  the  summons  of  Omer  Pasha 
reached  Prince  Gortschakoff  at  Bucharest ;  and  on  tho 
10th  he  answered  that  he' was  not  empowered  to  treat  of 
peace  or  war,  or  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities. 
This  reply  the  Porte  considered  as  constituting  a  state 
of  war.  The  Anglo-French  fleet  was  in  the  Dardanelles, 
and  the  admirals  had  instructions  to  defend  the  territory 
of  the  Sultan,  but  theu-  power  to  operate  in  the  Black 
Sea  was  limited.  The  Western  Powers  were  as  yet 
committed  only  to  a  policy  of  resisting  any  aggression 
of  Eussia.  The  German  Powers  declared  themselves 
neutral,  and  Austria,    deeply  interested  in    the  issue, 

assumed  for  herself  Qi.Q  character  of  mediator. 
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CHAPTEE' XIV. 

The  British  Government  desives  to  prevent  HostUlties— Pressure  on  the  Forte 
—Suspension  agreed  to,  but  Hostilities  breali  out  in  Asia,  on  the 
Danube— Action  at  Isaatciia— Position  of  England,  of  France,  of  the 
Czar— Another  Vienna  Project -Lord  Stratford's  Project  progresses- 
Military  Position  of  Russia— Omer  paslia  on  the  Dauubc— Battle  of 
Oltenitza— Seizure  of  Kalafat-Thc  Turks  victorious— Omer  Pasha  v.itli- 

•  draws  to  the  right  b.ank,  but  keeps  his  ground  at  Kahifat— Massacre 
'  at  Siuope :  its  Effects  on  Europe  :  why  not  prevented  ?— Lord  Pal- 
meiston  tenders  l>is  Kesignatipl^^Fleets  ordered  to  enter  the  Euxiue, 
and  compel  the  Russians  to  keqp  within  their  Ports :  was  this  wise  ?— 
Turkish  Scheme  of  Peace  (1854)— The  Turldsli  Victory  at  Zetati— 
Eussia  will  not  hear  of  the  Turkish  Plan— Offers  Counter  Propositions, 
which  are  rejected  at  Vienna- Anger  of  Nicholas  at  the  Entry  of  tile 
Fleets— Count  Orl  jff  sent  to  Vienna :  his  Proposals— •  Explanations"  de- 
manded in  Paris  and  London— Diplomatic  Relations  between  Russia  and 
the  Western  Powers  broken  off —Letter  of  Napoleon  to  Nicholas -W.ar- 
like  Spirit  of  Eugiand— The  Guards  embark  for  Midta— Western  Towers 
summon  Russia  to  quit  the  Principalities-"  The  Emperor  does  not 
Ihiuk  it  becoming  to  answer  "—Manifesto  of  the  Czar  -Britisli  Fleet 
sails  for  the  Baltic-^"  FoTTaitU  and  Christendom  1  God  with  us :  who 
against  us?"    ;    ^       ■ '"     i    "i 

The  first  anxiety  of  the  British  Cabinet  when  they  learned 
that  the  Sultan  had  determined  on  war,  was  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  actual  hostilities.  But  this  was  no  easy 
task.  The  warlike  spirit  of  the  Turks  had  been  aroused. 
There  was  an  eager  desire  for  battle  throughout  the 
Sultan's  dominions.  The  Eussian  Emperor  had  liimseK 
placed  the  quarrel  on  a  religious  footiug,  and  the  chal- 
lenge he  threw  down  the  Turks  were  not  slow  to  accept. 
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The  state  of  suspense  in  whict  they  were  kept  by  Western 
negotiators  was  growing  unbearable.  Even  the  mild 
Sultan,  shing  by  the  insults  of  Russia,  awoke  from  his 
lethargy.  It  was  the  Turldsh  statesmen,  however,  who, 
seeing  a  fau-  chance  of  ridding  themselves  once  for  all 
from  the  grinding  interference  of  Russia,  most  desired 
war.  ■S\Tien,  therefore,  Lord  Stratford,  acting  on  press- 
ing instractions  from  home,  requested  the  Turkish 
Ministry  to  defer  hostilities,  and  suspend  them  if  they 
had  begun,  dming  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  days, 
while  the  Four  Powers  once  more  had  recourse  to  notes 
and  protocols,  he  met  -vs-ith  unexpected  resistance.  His 
colleagues  at  Constantinople  joined  him  in  expressing 
the  wish  of  the  friends  of  Turkey  ;  but  their  united 
efforts  barely  prevailed.  The  Council  of  Ministers, 
m.eeting  at  five  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  October, 
sat  and  debated  throughout  the  night.  The  war  party 
offered  an  obstinate  resistance;  but  at  six  the  next 
morning,  when  the  Council  broke  up,  the  peace  party 
had  prevailed.  Orders  were  at  once  sent  off  to  the  com- 
manders on  the  fi'ontier  to  defer  or  suspend  hostilities 
until  the  1st  of  November.  The  orders,  in  every  case, 
arrived  too  late.  The  first  shots  were  fired  in  Europe  on 
the  23rd  of  October,  and  even  at  an  earlier  date  there  had 


to  take  a  bolder  and  harder  line  of  action.  Ho  would  at 
an  eal-Her  period  have  brought  a  stronger  pressure  to 
bear  upon  the  Czar.  But  he  deferred  to  the  wishes  of 
England  in  favour  of  a  "last  effort,"  perhaps  because 
he  saw  that  the  current  of  events,  the  equal  obstinacy  of 
the  Porte  and  the  Czar,  would  sooner  or  later  lead  to  a 
ruptui'e ;  but  certainly  because,  rupture  or  no  mpture, 
he  desired  above  all  things  the  English  alliance.  The 
German  powers  desired  peace,  almost  at  any  price,  and 
they  welcomed  the  renewal  of  negotiations  with  eager- 
ness. It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  these  dispositions  on 
the  part  of  the  Four  Powers  suited  the  policy  of  Russia. 
The  Czar  was  as  determined  as  ever  to  keep  possession 
of  the  Principalities  until  he  obtained  from  the  Porte 
some  document  which  ho  might  construe  into  an  admis- 
sion of  his  right  to  protect  the  Greek  Church.  But  ho 
was  inclined  to  temporise  if  he  failed  to  obtain  it,  be- 
cause, by  gaining  time,  he  would  be  able  to  concentrate 
a  larger  force  in  the  Danubiau  Principalities ;  because  ho 
hoped  that  the  Turkish  army  would  melt  away  during 
the  winter,  and  Turkish  ardour  die  out ;  because  he 
wished  to  seciu'e  at  least  the  neutrality  of  the  German 
Powers  ;  and  because  he  counted  on  time  to  bring  about 
a  coolness  between  England  and  France.     In  fact,  he 


been  skimiishes  in  Asia.  It  was  the  attempt  of  the  i  had  already  exerted  a  marked  influence  over  the  Em- 
Taissians  to  cany  gunboats  and  troops  from  Ismail  to  I  peror  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  the 
Galatz  which  led  to  an  artillery  combat  at  Isaatcha  on    month  of  October  these  Sovereigns  had  visited  him  at 


the  Danube ;  it  was  the  ardour  of  the  Tui'kish  com- 
manders in  Asia  which  brought  on  skirmishes  nearGumri, 
and  the  surprise  of  Fort  Nicholas  close  to  Batoum.  "W'e 
reseiTe  the  military  operations  for  more  comprehensive 
treatment,  and  proceed  to  describe  the  growth  of  the 
quarrel  between  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers. 

To  most  m.en,  at  this  time,  war  appeared  to  be  in- 
evitable. By  slow  degrees  it  had  come  to  be  seen  that 
peace  could  only  be  preserved  by  sui-rendeiing  to  Russia 


Warsaw,  and  he  had  visited  the  Prussian  King  at  Sans 
Souci.  The  result  of  these  interviews  appears  in  the 
changed  tone  of  the  Austrian  despatches,  and  the  in- 
creased tendency  to  exert  a  harsher  pressui'e  on  the 
Porte.  So  far  he  had  been  partially  successful  at  the 
German  Courts;  but  he  had  failed  to  eradicate  the 
jealousy  with  which  Austria  especially  regarded  the 
occupation  of  the  Principalities,  and  he  had  made  no  way 
towai'ds   conciliating   England   and  France.      Ho   was 


all  she  required,  and  that  as  this  was  precisely  what  '  satisfied,  however,   because  the  German   Powers  were 


neither  Turkey,  nor  England,  nor  France  would  do,  and 
as  Russia  would  not  yield,  there  was  no  issue  but 
thi'ough  war.  Wherefore,  then,  did  the  British  Govern- 
ment persist  in  devising  schemes  of  settlement  '•'  Where- 
fore continue  to  di'aw  up  notes  which,  if  they  satisfied 
Turkey,  proved  offensive  to  Russia ;  and  if  acceptable  to 
Russia,  offensive  to  Turkey  ?  Because  Lord  Aberdeen 
could  not  reconcile  liimself  to  the  di'cadful  alternative  of 
war.  Ho  felt  bound  to  exhaust  ovon  fanciful  plans  of 
pacification  before  he  drew  the  sword.  His  extreme 
morbid  horror  of  bloody  strife  made  him  unablo  to  ap- 
preciate, to  weigh  facts.     Ho  remembered,  witli  a  shud- 


unconsoiouslj-  aiding  him  in  the  execution  of  his  wish 
to  gain  time.  On  the  14th  of  October,  Count  Nessel- 
rodc,  in  these  words,  described  the  then  position  of 
Russia : — "  War,"  he  said,  "  has  been  declared  against 
us  by  Turkey ;  wo  shall,  in  all  probability,  issue  no 
counter  declaration,  nor  shall  we  make  any  attack  upon 
Tm-key;  we  shall  remain  with  folded  arms,  onl)-  re- 
solved to  repel  any  assault  made  upon  us,  whether  in 
the  Principalities  or  on  our  Asiatic  frontier,  which  wo 
have  been  reinforcing;  so  wo  shall  remain  during  tho 
winter  ready  to  receive  any  peaceful  overtures  which, 
during  that  time,  may  bo  made  to  us  by  Turkey — that  is 


dor,  tho  scenes  ho  had  witnessed  in  Germany  and  Franco  I  oiu'  jiosition."  On  no  account  would  ho  tako  the  first 
fortj'yearsboforo,  and  tho  pictures  of  calamity  imprinted  I  step.  That  Turkey  must  do.  But  if  Austria  thought 
on  his  memory  interposed  between  him  and  tho  real  j  she  could  induce  the  Tui'ks  to  tako  it,  and  the  Maritime 
world  of  1853.     No  man  knew  better  than  he  tho  dangers  '  Powers  to  accept  an  Aiistrian  proposition,  Austria  might 


involved  in  tho  overgrowth  of  Russian  power  in  Eastern 
iituopo.  But  his  humane  feelings  opposed  a  stout,  and 
for  a  long  time,  an  iusurmountablo  resistance  to  his 
political  convictions;  and  hence,  in  the  tooth  of  the 
plainest  facts,  ho  por.sistcd  in  striving  to  find  a  peaceful 


proceed.  Acting  on  this  suggestion,  and  finduig  the 
British  Cabinet  eager  to  nogotiato  once  more.  Count 
Buol  renewed  the  lapsed  conforenco  at  Vienna. 

It  were  profitless  to  trace  in  detail  the  course  of  tliis 
fresh  effort  of  diplomacy.     There  was  a  sudden  creation 


moans  of   reconciling  tho  incompatible  exigencies  of  I  of  notes  and  declarations.     Tho  spur  of  actual  war  had 
RuH.nia  and  Turkey.    The  French  Emperor  was  inclined  •  quickened  tljo  inventive  faculties  of  tho  mon  who  would 
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govem  by  tlic  adroit  uso  of  ■words.  Count  Buol  wrote 
out  ono  prescription  ;  Lord  Clarendon  framed  another ; 
Lord  Stratford  elaborated  a  thii-d.  Tbe  pen  and  tbo 
tongue  Tvero  briskly  plied,  and  the  electric  telegraph 
brought  into  play.  Events,  however,  moved  too  swiftly 
for  diplomacy;  for  no  sooner  was  ono  scheme  laboriously 
built  up,  than  it  was  found  to  bo  no  longer  applicable 
to  the  facts.      Besides,  the  notes  and  plana  not  only 


in  Turkey,  that  the  negotiators  had  to  contend.  While 
professing  a  desire  for  peace — providing  his  wishes  were 
granted — the  Czar  was  continually  giving  way  to  pas- 
sionate impulses,  and  doing  acts  which  made  negotia- 
tion almost  impossible.  Tlius,  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
ho  published  a  manifesto  to  his  people,  dated  the 
20th  of  October,  which  was  received  in  Europe  with  a 
shout  of  astonishment.     There  was  uo  tnith  in  it.     Tho 


OMEE  PASHA. 


clashed  with  facts,  but  with  each  other.  The  wind  of 
the  cannon-shots  on  the  Damibo  blew  away  the  words 
of  ministers  and  envoys.  The  poor  diplomatists  were 
obliged  to  work  in  an  element  disturbed  by  the  roar  of  I 
actual  warfare,  and  the  mutterings  of  a  rising  storm  of  i 
popular  indignation.  As  this  element  grew  hotter,  Coimt 
Buol  grew  more  eager  in  his  supplications  for  peace, 
the  Western  Towers  more  and  more  angiy,  and  Russia 
more  obstinate.  Nor  was  it  only  against  outbui-sts  of 
popular  feeling  in  England,  and  outbursts  of  actual  war 
170.— New  Series. 


Czar  represented  "Europe"  as  hostile  to  the  Porte. 
The  "Powers  of  Europe,"  he  said,  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  shake  its  blind  obstinacy.  The  pacific  efforts 
of  "Europe"  had  been  answered  by  a  declaration  of 
war.  Eussia  was  challenged  to  fight,  and  she  would 
fight,  to  compel  the  Ottoman  Government  to  respect 
treaties  and  grant  reparation  for  offences.  His  cause 
the  Czar  pronounced  to  be  "holy  and  just,"  and  he 
ended  with  the  prayer  of  the  prophet,  "In  thee.  Lord, 
have  I  trusted;  let  me  never  be  confounded."    This 
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document  was  a  tissue  of  falsity.  The  Powers  of 
Eiu-ope  had  not  endeaTOUi-ed  to  shake  the  blind  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Porte.  "  It  is  ti'ue,"  wrote  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, "that  they  endeavoured  to  mediate,  and  the 
Porte  showed  itself  willing  to  adopt  their  advice,  with 
certaia  modifications.  Those  Powers  then  attempted  to 
shake  the  detennination  of  Eussia,  but  in  vain ;  they 
received  only  proofs  of  how  real  were  the  dangers  appre- 
hended by  the  Porte."  And  Lord  Clarendon  went  on 
to  point  out  that,  far  from  treaties  having  been  broken, 
Uussia  had  never  put  forward  one  specific  charge  to 
that  effect.  The  Greeks  had  not  invoked  the  protection 
of  Eussia  ;  but  they  had  thanked  the  Sultan  for  privi- 
leges confirmed.  "No  treaty  had  been  violated,"  he 
continued,  "except  that  which  forbids  the  passage  of 
the  Pruth  to  Eussian  soldiers;"  and  the  Sultan  had  given 
"no  oiience  to  Eussia  beyond  refusing  to  grant  what 
Eussia  had  no  light  to  demand,  and  which  it  would 
have  bifen  fatal  to  his  independence  to  concede."  Had 
ho  chosen  to  do  so,  Lord  Clarendon  might  have  con- 
fronted Count  Nosselrode  with  his  own  words  on  the 
question  of  the  pax't  the  Powers  had  taken  in  deaUng 
with  Turkey.  On  the  27th,  the  Eussian  Chancellor 
had  said  that  "  all  the  difficulties  "  had  arisen  from  the 
English  Cabinet;  that  if  "England  had  insisted,  as  sJie 
omjM  to  have  done,  at  Constantinople,"  the  Poi-te  would 
have  given  way  long  before ;  and  that  "  England  was 
solely  to  blame  for  the  complications  of  the  moment, 
and  for  those  disastrous  consequences  to  which  they  were 
likely  to  lead."  How  far  such  language  was  consistent 
with  the  words  of  the  Imperial  manifesto,  the  reader  can 
judge  for  himself.  England  was  to  blame  for  not 
abandoning  Tui-key  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Eussia — a 
blame  she  could  well  afford  to  bear.  But  the  Emperor 
and  his  Minister  said  exactly  what  seemed  best  cal- 
culated to  serve  their  turn  for  the  moment.  The 
manifesto,  as  Lord  Clarendon  said,  did  a  signal  service 
to  Turkey,  by  forcing  upon  Europe  a  comparison  of  the 
good  faith  of  the  two  Powers. 

In  spite  of  this  indication  of  hostile  views  and  con- 
firmed obstinacy  at  St.  Petersbm-g,  the  British  Govern- 
ment still  continued  its  Labours  for  a  poacofal  settlement. 
For  some  reason — most  likely  to  gain  time— the  Eussian 
Government  in  the  beginniag  of  November  thought 
that,  as  the  war  had  begun,  negotiation,  until  some 
decisive  event  had  occurred,  would  be  out  of  jjlace. 
That  was  not  the  opinion  of  Count  Buol  and  Lord 
Clarendon;  and  as  Prussia  watched  and  followed  the 
course  of  Austria,  and  as  Franco  deferred  to  the  opinion 
of  England,  the  Conference  went  on  with  the  elaboration 
of  notes,  although  Eussia  appeared  to  bo  more  intract- 
able than  over.  The  Czar  would  not  hear  of  a  com- 
position until  tho  .superiority  of  his  army  had  been 
proved.  Ho  declared  he  would  only  hoar  of  direct 
negotiations  between  Eussia  and  Turkey.  Eussia  would 
not  appear  before  a  European  tribunal,  at  which  u 
Turkish  minislor  sat.  Nevertheless,  tho  Conference  of 
the  Four  Powers  proceeded,  and  brought  its  schemes  to 
a  head.  Their  plan  was  to  send  a  collectivo  note,  that 
is,  a  note  signed  by  the  representatives  of  tho  Four- 


Powers  at  Yienna,  to  the  Porte,  stating  that  Eussia  was 
willing  to  treat,  and  asking  on  what  terms  tho  Porto 
would  be  wiUing  to  negotiate  a  ti'eaty  of  peace.  At  tho 
same  time  they  signed  a  protocol,  making  a  formal 
tender  of  their  good  offices,  with  the  view  of  terminating 
the  war.  These  measui-es  were  regarded  as  preliminaries 
to  a  treaty,  and  it  was  understood  that  if  the  Porte 
assented,  and  named  reasonable  conditions,  the  Four 
Powers  should  urge  their  acceptance  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Bu.t  it  so  happened  that  Lord  Stratford,  seeing  all  the 
peiil  of  the  situation,  and  knowing  the  anxiety  of  his 
Government,  had  been,  at  the  same  time,  exerting  his 
influence  on  the  Porto  in  favour  of  peace.  He  had,  on 
the  very  day  when  the  Vienna  negotiators  had  com- 
pleted their  formal  labours,  induced  Eeshid  Pasha  to 
fr-ame  a  basis  for  a  peace.  The  Turkish  Minister  con- 
sulted his  colleagues  and  the  council,  and  made  them 
feel  how  much  Lord  Stratford  was  in. earnest.  They 
resisted ;  the  war  party  were  furious  .at  the  thought  of 
peace ;  but  in  the  end  the  influences  which  the  British 
Ambassador  brought  to  bear  prevailed,  and  on  the  18th 
of  December  tho  Grand  Council  agreed  to  treat  for 
peace.  In  the  interim — indeed,  just  one  day  after  Lord 
Stratford  had  set  everything  in  trim — the  identical  note 
arrived  from  Vienna.  It  was  too  late,  and  Lord  Strat- 
ford kept  it  ia  his  i^ocket.  The  Austrians  were  much 
annoyed,  but  the  French  and  English  Governments  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  suffer  the  negotiations  begun  at  Con- 
stantinople to  proceed.  They  went  on.  But  the  Tui-kish 
divinity  students  learning  that  peace  proposals  were 
under  discussion,  they  held  tumultuous  meetings, 
uttered  threats,  and  tried  to  overawe  the  Government. 
The  Sultan's  Ministers,  however,  feared  the  Allies  more 
than  tho  peojjle,  and  the  agitations  were  siimmarily 
suppressed.  The  Grand  Council,  for  the  second  time, 
under  pressiu-e,  it  must  be  admitted,  agreed  to  negotiate 
on  bases  recommended  by  tho  Four  Powers.  These 
were  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities,  tho  renewal  of 
ancient  treaties,  a  reasonable  arrangement  respecting 
the  religious  privileges  of  non-Moslem  subjects,  the 
adoption  and  confirmation  of  the  status  quo  in  regard  to 
the  Holy  Places,  and  tho  entry  of  the  Porte  into  the 
Eui'opean  system.  These  bases  Lord  Stratford  con- 
sidered just  and  reasonable ;  and  when  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference  at  Vienna,  they  received  the 
entire  consent  of  that  body.  On  tho  13th  of  January, 
1854,  they  were  embodied  fonnally  in  a  protocol,  signed 
by  the  agents  of  the  Four  Powers,  and  sent  on  to  St. 
Petersbui'g  by  Count  Buol,  backed  by  the  earnest  re- 
commendations of  all  the  Cabinets.  The  Allies  were 
sanguine  of  success,  and  already  seemed  to  anticipate  a 
peace. 

But  while  these  industrious  diplomatists  were  engaged 
in  theu-  work,  events  had  occui'red,  followed  by  acts 
on  tho  part  of  the  Western  Powers,  which  holi)ed  to 
frustrate  their  benevolent  designs,  and  put  an  end, 
for  a  time,  to  thoir  abounding  uso  of  tho  pen.  The 
Twks  had  won  victories;  the  Eussiaiis  had  exacted  vou- 
geanco ;  tho  Western  Powers  had  determined  to  occupy 
tho  Black  Sea. 
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The  Turks  litid  not  wasted  the  summoi-  and  autumn. 
The  violent  demeanour  and  abrujjt  departm-o  of  I'riuco 
Monschikoff,  the  occupation  of  the  Principalities,  tho 
manifestoes  of  Nicholas,  distinctly  appealing  to  the 
reli','ious  feeling  of  his  obedient  people,  had  alai-med  and 
aroused  tho  Turks.  Although  they  had  some  not  un- 
warranted confidenco  in  the  "Western  Powers,  although 
they  wore  comforted  by  the  movement  of  tho  allied 
fleets,  and,  the  efforts  in  theii-  behalf  of  the  diplomatists, 
j'et  as  the  danger  was  near,  as  their  honoxir  and  exist- 
ence as  a  nation  were  at  stake,  they  strove  to  collect  as 
large  an  armed  force  as  tho  empire  could  be  made  to 
supply.  Nor  did  tho  Sultan  appeal  in  vain  to  his  people. 
There  was  no  want  of  that  patriotic  tiro  which  had  not 
sustained  the  Sultan  in  the  last  war  vnth.  Russia.  On 
the  contrary,  men  came  readily  from  far  and  near  to  do 
battle,  the  rich  gave  horses  and  raised  troops,  and  there 
were  many  gatherings  of  wUd  horsemen  in  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  bravo  and  docile  foot  soldiers  in 
European  Turkey ;  Egj-pt  also  sent  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  her  trained  soldiers.  By  the  autumn,  Omer 
Pasha,  the  Moslem  commander-in-chief,  had  an'ayed 
above  100,000  men  on  tho  Bulgarian  bank  of  the 
Danube  ;  and  with  these,  resting  on  the  river  fortresses, 
ha-\-ing  behind  him  the  entrenched  camp  of  Shumla,  and 
behind  that  the  lidge  of  the  Balkan,  being  strong  in 
artillery,  though  weak  in  horse,  he  faced  the  scattered 
forces  of  Russia  in  the  Principalities. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  always  prided  himself  on  his 
military  force.     He  maintained  a  vast  and  well-ordered 
army,  complete  in  every  point,  and  deficient  in  no  arm. 
^^^len  he  resolved  to  occupy  the  Principalities,  he  had 
ill  his  hands  at  least  500,000  men,  and  1,000  guns  ready 
for  service,  and  these  were  only  the  nucleus  of  a  force 
capable  of  gi-eat  development,  both  in  guns  and  men. 
The  regular  troops  could  be  speedily  raised  to  700,000, 
and  the  girns  to  1,400.  There  were  besides  local  reserves, 
raising  the  total  to  above  a  million.     But  the  empire 
of  Russia  is  so  vast  that  only  290,000  men  and  SOO  guns 
could  be  marched  to  a  great  distance  and  kept  effective. 
In  July,  1853,  the  Czar,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  Europe 
would  acquiesce  in  his  seizure  of  the  Principalities,  or 
negotiate  ruitil  they  had  negotiated  him  out  on  his  own 
terms,  did  not  send  so  immense  a  force  over  the  Pruth, 
nor  did  he,  until  a  later  period,  take  measures  for  war. 
He  ordered  the  4th  corps,  under  General  Dannonberg, 
which  had  long  been  hovering  on  the  frontier,  to  take 
military  possession  of  the  Principalities;  and   he  sent 
Prince  GortschakofT  to  command  in  chief,  but  with  in- 
structions not  to  cross  the  Danube.     That  was  to  be  the 
line  of  demarcation.     All  attacks  were  to  bo  repelled, 
but  no  aggressive   movement  was  to    bo    undertaken. 
Darmenberg's   coi-ps   mustered   from   60,000  to  70,000 
mea,  and  it  was  spread  about  in  detachments,  from  the 
confluence  of  the    Danube    and    the    Pruth  to  Lesser 
Wallachia.     In  support  of  this  intrusive  force  were  tho 
3rd  corps,  imder  Osten-Sacken,  in  the  Ukraine,  and  the 
3th,  under  Luders,  in  Bessarabia.   These  two  corps  were 
each  about  00,000  men  strong,  but  the  latter  was  not 
quite    complete.     The    other    Russian    corps  were   in 


Poland,  Lithuania,  Moscow,  tho  Caucasus,  and  Georgia. 
Thus,  it  wiU  be  seen,  tho  Czar  thought  60,000  men  in 
possession  sufficient  to  secure  his  material  guarantee, 
and  as  Turkey  was  a  "  sick  man,"  and  as  he  did  not 
wish  to  alai-m  Europe,  he  left  tlieii-  supports  at  such  a 
distance  that  they  could  only  reach  the  field  of  action 
in  the  winter  time  after  performing  long  and  destmctivo 
marches.  In  fact,  the  Czar  fully  counted  on  cither 
gaining  his  point  or  passing  tho  winter  in  negotiations, 
which  would  have  given  him  full  time  to  concentrate  his 
troops,  form  his  depots,  and  pass  from  tho  defensive  to 
tho  offensive  in  the  spring.  He  never  contemplated  any 
attack  from  the  Tui-ks  which  ho  could  not  easily  repel, 
and  was  far  from  anticipating  the  reverses  which  camo 
upon  him. 

\\Tren  he  agreed  to  act  only  on  the  defensive,  he  over- 
looked the  peculiaritiesof  the  position  Prince  Gortschakoff 
had  been  directed  to  assume.  The  Danube  rises  in  Styria, 
and  flows  into  the  Black  Sea.  After  receiving  the  streams 
of  Hungary  and  Croatia,  it  breaks  through  the  Car- 
pathians, near  the  fi-ontiers  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish 
empires,  and  flowing  in  an  easterly  direction,  between 
Bulgaria  and  Wallachia,  for  upwards  of  three  hundr-ed 
mUes,  it  bends  suddenly  to  the  north  for  nearly  a  hundred 
more,  and  by  a  fi-esh  turn  to  tho  east  rushes  into  tho 
Black  Sea  by  several  mouths.     From  the  point  where  it 
tur-ns  towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  Pruth,  it  separates 
Wallachiafroma  rough,  mountainous  strip  of  land,  called 
the  Dobrudscha,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth  to  tho 
Black  Sea  it  divides  the  Dobrudscha  from  the  swampy 
shores  of  Bessarabia.  Now,  before  the  war  of  1828-9,  tho 
Turks  had  forts  and  garrisons  on  both  banks  at  all  the 
points  where  troops  could  pass  from  Ibraila  to  "Widdin ; 
below  Ibraila,  the  Russians  held  one  bank  and  tho  Turks 
the  other.    By  that  war  Turkey  lost  every  stronghold  on 
the  left  bank,  but  she  regained  possession  of  the  forts 
taken  from  her  on  the  right  bank.     In  1S53,  therefore, 
the  Russians,  having  crossed  the  Pnith,  found  no  enemy 
before  them  until  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  executing  his  master's  instructions, 
took  miUtary  possession  of  both  PrincipaUties,  absorbed 
in  his  hands  the  civil  power,  detained  tho  Sultan's  tribute, 
and  acted  more  like  a  proprietor  than  a  mere  occupier. 
But  to  do  this  he  was  forced  to  divide  General  Dannen- 
berg's  corps  of  60,000  men  into  small  detachments,  so 
that  he  was  in  great  force  at  no  one  point.     The  right  of 
his   army  was   opposite   Widilin,   the    centre   opposite 
SiUstria,  and  the  left  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pnith.  Now, 
tHs  was  all  very  weU  so  long  as  the  Porte  refrained  fi-om 
war.     But  when  the  Porte  declar-ed  war,  Omer  Pasha 
was  able  to  show  the  Russians  that  they  were  far  from 
safe.    He  held  the  line  of  the  Danube  fioni  the  mouth  to 
Widdin,  and  Hs  troops  found  support  in  tho  fortified 
places     of    Isaatcha,     Hir-sova,     Matchin,     Silistria, 
Roustchuk,  Nicopolis,  and  Widdin.     He  knew  that  the 
Czar  had  promised  not  to  pass  the  Danube ;  he  know  that 
tho  German  Powers  were  vehemently  opposed  to  the  pas- 
sage of  that  river ;  and  ho  knew  besides  that  the  Czar 
had  not  force  sufficient  in  the  Principalities  to  attempt 
it.    He  was,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  army  in 
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actual  -w-arfare  with  comparatively  little  risk  to  liim.- 
self.  He  coTild  keep  ti-oops  in  tke  Dobrudscha,  certain 
that  they  -would  not  be  cut  off.  He  could  concentrate 
on  his  left  or  centre,  as  he  pleased,  and  thi-eaten  the  flanks 
or  the  centre  of  the  enemy.  He  was  not  the  man  to  miss 
opportunities  of  gaining  successes,  and  thus  of  improT- 
ing  the  moral  position  of  the  Porte. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  fifteen  days  of  grace 
accorded  by  the  Porte  to  Piince  Gortsohakoff  had  expired, 
and  while  Lord  Stratford  was  ui-ging  the  Sultan  to  defer 
hostilities,  Omer  Pasha  began  the  war.  Drawing  together 
large  forces  at  points  so  widely  separated  as  Widdin  and 
Turtukai,  a  place  between  Eoustchuk  and  Silistria,  he 
resolved  to  pass  the  Danube  in  two  columns,  with  the 
apparent  design  of  marching  on  Bucharest,  where  Prince 
GortschakofF  had  -his  head-quarters.  On  the  28th  of 
■October  the  Turks  thi-ew  a  large  body  of  men  over  the 
Danube  at  "Widdin,  and  occupied  Kalafat,  which  they  at 
once  entrenched  and  armed  with  heavy  guns.  This 
secured  him  a  passage  over  the  river  on  the  flank  of 
Prince  GortsohakoS"s  line  of  occupation,  and  it  diverted 
attention  for  a  moment  from  operations  at  Tm-tukai.  It 
was  here  that  the  Tiu-ks  obtained  their  fii-st  success  in 
the  campaign,  and  startled  Europe  and  enraged  the 
Czar  by  beating  his  troops  at  Oltenitza. 

The  point  chosen  by  Omer  Pasha  was  admirably  fitted 
for  his  pui-pose.  The  right  bank  of  the  Danube  at 
Tui'tukai  is  much  higher  than  the  left,  and  the  Tui-kish 
commander  took  care  to  erect  a  strong  earthwork  there, 
and  arm  it  with  heavy  guns.  Between  TurlTikai  and  the 
opposite  shore  lay  an  island  in  the  Danube,  furnishing 
a  post  to  cover  the  construction  of  a  bridge.  This  Omer 
Pasha  detei-mined  to  seize.  On  the  night  of  the  1st  of 
November  he  threw  into  it  a  body  of  ti-oops,  who  at 
onco  constructed  strong  defences,  and  armed  them  with 
cannon.  The  next  day  he  reinforced  his  advance,  and 
fi-om  Tuvtulvai  opened  fire  on  the  handful  of  Russians 
who  held  a  quarantine  house  on  the  opposite  shore. 
The  Russians  winced  ruider  the  cannonade,  and  retired, 
and  the  Turks,  having  boats  in  readiness,  immediately 
crossed  the  river  and  seized  the  building.  Without  loss 
of  time,  Omer  Pasha  sent  over  the  gabions  he  had  pre- 
pared in  anticipation  of  success,  and  in  a  brief  space  the 
quarantine  building  was  covered  by  a  line  of  works,  and 
ai-med  with  heavy  guns  brought  from  Shumla.  Thus  a 
bridge  and  a  bridge-head  were  rapidly  and  elTectively 
constructed  before  Prince  Gortschakoff  could  offer  any 
resistance ;  but  Omer  Pasha,  foreseeing  that  he  would 
bo  assailed,  sent  over  farther  reinforcements,  including 
a  body  of  horse.  In  the  meantime,  the  Russian  general 
collected  a  force  ho  deemed  sufficient,  and  moved  upon 
Oltcnitza,  a  villago  lying  on  the  river  Argish,  in  front 
of  the  Turkish  lines.  The  advanced  guard  of  tliis  force 
reached  Oltcnitza  on  the  3rd,  but  did  not  attack. 
During  the  night  the  whole  force  assembled  under 
General  P.aulofT.  It  consisted  of  about  12,000  men, 
with  thirty-two  guns,  including  a  strong  body  of  horse. 
They  made  light  of  the  Turks,  and  on  the  4th  attacked 
the  entronchmcnt«  in  three  columns.  But  they  woro 
ovor-matchcd.     Tlicir  attempts  to  force  the  centre  were 


fi-usti-ated  by  the  deadly  fire  of  the  Tui-kish  infantry. 
Nevertheless,  the  Russian  soldieiy  sturdily  advanced  up 
to  the  very  biink  of  the  ditch,  and  there  fell  smitten  down 
by  the  hail  of  shot.  Their  flanldng  columns  withered 
under  the  fire  of  the  guns  of  the  Tui-tukai  batteries. 
Such  of  the  daring  enemy  as  strove  to  climb  the  works 
were  thi-ust  back  with  the  bayonet;  and  after  sustaining 
this  contest  for  several  houi-s,  the  Russians  fell  back 
sullenly  behind  Oltenitza,  on  the  road  to  Bucharest. 
The  Turks  thus  gained  a  very  considerable  success,  at 
small  cost  to  themselves,  and  at  great  cost  to  their  oppo- 
nents ;  for  not  only  was  the  Russian  army  fewer  by  some 
2,000  men,  but  they  had  lost  what  was  of  more  moment 
— presti/je.  Omer  Pasha  had  contrived  to  convince  his 
soldiers  that  the  Russians  were  not  invincible :  an  im- 
mense gain  to  him.  The  Turkish  victory  at  Oltenitza 
resounded  through  Europe.  I£  the  man  were  sick  unto 
death,  clearly  he  v.-ould  die  hard.  In  itself,  Oltenitza 
was  a  mere  skirmish ;  but  in  relation  to  the  then  state 
of  affairs,  it  was  a  gi-eat  event.  There  stood  Omer 
Pasha,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  putting  in  his 
armed  protest  against  the  seiziu-e  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions,  and  bearding  Prince  Gortschakoff  in  the  face 
of  Europe.  The  Turks  were  fiUed  with  joy  ;  while  the 
Czar  hid  his  chagrin  under  an  aspect  of  indifference. 
What  had  happened  down  there,  he  said,  was  of  no  im- 
portance. He  should  not  change  his  defensive  attitude. 
But  Count  Nosseli-ode  let  it  be  seen  what  the  C^ar  reaUy 
felt,  for  he  said  that  the  Emperor  could  agree  to  no 
composition  until  the  superiority  of  his  aimy  was  placed 
beyond  a  doubt. 

During  eleven  days  Omer  Pasha  held  his  ground. 
Diplomacy  forbade  him  to  advance,  and  perhaps  it  was 
as  well  for  him  that  it  did.  Prince  Gortschakoff  came 
down  with  the  largest  force  he  could  collect ;  but  he  did 
not  ventui-e  to  make  an  attack  on  the  strong  Tm-kish 
lines.  Rain,  however,  came  down,  and  the  Danube,  and 
the  island,  and  low  left  bank  became  flooded  and  un- 
healthy; and  Omer  Pasha,  without  being  molested, 
withdrew  his  guns  and  his  troops  to  Turtukai.  At  the 
same  time  a  small  force  which  had  crossed  from  SOistiia 
re-passed  the  river ;  but  Omer  Pasha  knew  too  well  the 
value  of  his  entrenched  camp  at  Kalafat  to  give  up  that 
also.  On  the  contrary,  he  reinforced  the  garrison,  and 
left  that  thorn  sticking  in  the  side  of  the  Czar.  He 
also  held  several  islands  in  the  Danube,  and  jealously 
watched  the  enemy  from  the  Dobrudscha ;  but  his  main 
army  he  put  into  winter  quarters.  Both  sides  were 
suffering  from  the  sickness  incident  to  all  campaigns, 
.and  more  especially  to  winter  campaigns,  and  it  is  pro- 
b.able  that  at  this  time  fully  one-t6nth  of  the  ti-oops  on 
each  side  were  non-effective.  The  effect  of  the  opera- 
tions of  tho  Turks  on  the  Czar  was  immediate.  He 
ordered  tho  troops  of  Osten-Sacken  and  Liidcrs  to  march 
towards  tho  Principalities ;  but  thcii-  divisions  did  not 
anivc  until  tho  end  of  Dcccmbor. 

Nor  was  his  activity  confined  to  tho  vixUey  of  tho 
Danube.  Ho  determined  to  show  his  strength  in  tho 
Black  Sea.  While  tho  allied  fleets  woro  toiling  up  tho 
str-aits,  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  the  .ships  of  tho  Czar 
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wore  used  as  transports  to  carry  soldiers  to  the  coasts  of 
Oiroassia,  Mingrclia,  and  Immoritia.  The  Tm'ks  had 
been  active  on  the  Armeiiiau  frontier,  and  had  greatly 
harassed  the  Eu-ssian  outposts,  but  without  obtainuig 
any  marked  success.  Schamyl  vrnH  also  spurred  for- 
ward by  the  calamities  which  had  bcfaUen  his  old  foe ; 
and  hence  it  was  resolved  to  increase  the  army  in  tho 
Caucasus  and  ill  the  Transcaucasian  countries  to  180,000 
■  men.  The  Czar  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  Turks 
woi'e  reinforcing  their  posts  on  the  shores  of  Anatolia,  and 
sending  arms  and  ammunition  to  tho  Circassian  tribes. 
This  he  resolved  to  prevent.  He  was  anxious,  also,  to 
strike  some  blow  at  sea  which  would  hurt  the  Turks  ; 
and  thus  in  November  the  Sebastopol  fleet  wont  forth  to 
scour  the  Euxine.  The  Txu-ks  were  indeed  imprudently 
eager  to  employ  their  fleet.  Before  the  allied  squadrons 
had  entered  tho  Bosphorus,  the  Tui-kish  Ministers 
ordered  four  line-of-battle  ships  and  tenfiigates  to  enter 
the  Black  Sea.  Lord  Stratford  becoming  aware  of  this, 
set  about  preventing  it,  and  he  caused  the  Porte  to  be 
informed  that  until  the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  he 
would  not  order  up  the  remainder  of  the  allied  squadron. 
IIo  would  not,  he  said,  bo  drawn  into  the  wake  of  the 
Porte ;  and  he  caused  Eeshid  Pasha  to  be  told  that,  if  he 
wanted  the  support  of  the  Allies,  he  must  be  content  to 
respect  their  opinions.  He  prevailed.  At  this  time  the 
allied  fleets  were  reaUy  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
two  Ambassadors ;  but  the  Preach  admiral  was  in  some 
doubt  whether  he  was  boimd  to  obey  General  Paraguay 
d'llilhers,  the  French  envoy.  For  this  reason  the  fleets 
did  not  quit  their  anchorage  in  the  BosiDhoms.  This 
was  unfoi'tunato,  as  Eussian  men-of-war  were  known  to 
be  cruising  in  the  Euxine,  and  the  orders  of  the  allied 
Governments  were  distinct  that  Turkish  territory  "  any- 
where "  was  to  be  defended.  The  only  anxiety  of  Lord 
Stratford  was  to  prevent  the  Turkish  sJiips  from  expos- 
ing themselves  to  captui-e  in  the  Euxine.  The  Turkish 
Ministers  appeared  to  comply  with  his  earnest  request, 
but  in  reality  they  left  a  light  squadron  between  the 
Bosphorus  and  Trebizond,  and  hence  it  happened  that, 
while  the  allied  fleets  were  in  Beicos  Bay,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  move  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  Eussians  were 
able  to  fall  upon  the  Turks  at  Sinope. 

The  Eussian  squadron  went  out  from  Sebastopol  about 
the  middle  of  November,  steering  for  the  Asiatic  coast, 
and  so  disjiosed  as  to  iatercept  any  Tui-kish  ship  proceed- 
ing from  Constantinople  to  Trebizond  or  Batoum.  On 
tho  20th  they  oaptui'od  a  Turkish  war  steamer,  and  one 
or  more  Turkish  merchant  ships.  The  news  of  these 
captures  reached  Sinope,  where  a  Turkish  squadron  lay, 
and  its  commander  for  a  moment  indulged  in  the  notion 
that  he  would  go  out  and  fight  the  Eussians.  Better 
counsels,  however,  prevailed,  and  he  remained  in  piort. 
On  the  23rd  the  enemy's  fleet,  seven  sail  of  the  line  and 
two  steamers,  hove  in  sight  ten  miles  from  Sinope ;  and 
the  next  day  part  of  this  squadron  looked  in  at  the  Turks, 
but  did  not  attack.  From  the  manner  of  their  proceed- 
ing, it  might  be  j  udged  that  the  admiral  doubted  whether 
he  should  attack,  and  that  before  doing  so,  he  obtained 
some  order  fi'om  Prince  Menschikolf  at  Odessa.     Such 


was  the  case. .  The  British  consul  at  Samsoon,  and  tho 
Turkish  admiral,  sent  off  news  of  the  presence  of  tho 
hostile  squadron  to  Constantinople,  but  it  did  not  reach 
tho  Porto  iu  time  to  prevent  tho  calamity  wliich  fol- 
lowed. Oa  the  29th  Nachimofi'  had  received  his  orders, 
and  had  raUied  the  whole  of  his  squadron.  Oa  tho  30th, 
whUe  tho  Porte  and  the  Ambassadors  were  consulting, 
Admii'al  Nachimoff  sailed  into  the  port  of  Sinope,  and 
signalled  tho  Ottoman  squadron  to  snrronder.  The  supe- 
riority of  the  Eussian  force  would  have  justifled  com- 
phance,  but  the  Turks  answered  tho  summons  by  opening 
fire.  Thereupon  the  Eussian  ranged  up,  and  firing  shot 
and  shell,  not  only  into  the  ships  but  into  the  town,  soon 
set  both  on  fire.  The  seven  poor  Turkish  frigates  and 
three  corvettes,  whose  heaviest  guns  wore  only  twonty- 
six  pounders,  were  no  match  for  the  line-of-battle  ships 
which  poured  in  broadside  after  broadside  of  heavy  shot 
and  Paixhan  sheUs.  Nevertheless,  with  unsm'passed 
gallantry,  the  Tui'ks  fought  until  their  ships  blew  up 
rmder  them,  or  burnt  to  the  watei-'s  edge.  There  was  no 
flinching.  Every  commander  was  tn.e  to  his  flag,  and 
died  rather  than  strike.  But  it  was  not  a  battle,  it  was 
a  butchery.  The  use  of  Paixhan  shells  has  been  con- 
demned by  one  of  oru-  best  naval  w  riters,  who  insists 
that  the  Eussians  ought  to  have  fi  reed  the  Turks  to- 
surrender  by  using  their  solid  shot  guns.  When  the  sun 
went  down  there  remained  nothing  of  the  Turkish  fleet 
in  the  bay,  but  the  smoking  wrecks,  and  the  torn  and 
mangled  limbs  of  the  crews.  Nearly  4,000  men  had 
perished !  One  steamer  alone  escaped  and  fled  to  Con- 
stantinople. Having  completed  the  task  of  devastation, 
and  repaired  damages,  the  Eussian  fleet  sailed  back  to 
Sebastopol.  Prince  Mensohikoff,  in  his  despatch  to  the 
Emperor,  said  His  Majesty's  order  had  been  "brilUantly 
executed;"  and  His  Majesty  exulted  over  his  "  victory  " 
without  a  tinge  of  shame.  He  thanked  his  adnm-als  and 
sailors  "  on  behalf  of  the  glory  and  honour  of  Eussia," 
and,  with  his  wife  and  childi-en,  he  was  present  at  a 
solemn  service  in  the  Imperial  Chapel,  when  he  ' '  thanked 
the  Lord  of  lords  for  the  success  of  the  victorious, 
Eussian  arms,  which  triumphed  in  the  sacred  combat  for 
the  orthodox  faith." 

It  would  be  difiicult  now  to  make  the  reader  feel  what 
the  people  of  England  felt  when,  a  fortnight  after  it 
ooouiTed,  they  received  tho  news  of  this  disaster.  They 
asked  for  what  purpose  fleets  had  been  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople, if  not  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Tui-ks. 
They  asked  why  Ministers  continued,  and  had  continued, 
to  rely  upon  the  equivocal  language  of  the  Czar ;  and 
they  met  with  derision  the  assurance  of  the  Government 
that,  after  the  Ottoman  squadron  had  been  crushed  by 
a  force  of  ten  times  its  strength,  the  allied  fleets  had 
entered  the  Black  Sea.  The  fact  is  that  the  pubKc,  in 
its  eagerness  to  punish  Eussia,  saw  more  clearly  than 
the  Ministers.  Tho  prevailing  sentiments  in  London  and 
in  the  embassies  at  Constantinople  were  indignation  at 
the  bad  faith  and  violence  of  Eussia,  and  an  almost- 
morbid  longing  to  preserve  the  peace.  It  was  the  latter 
sentiment  which  made  Lord  Stratford  slow  to  send  the 
fleets  into  the  Black  Soa.     Ho  and  his  Govenmient  were 
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afraid  that  some  conflict  ■^•ould  break  tho  finely  spun 
web  of  peace  negotiations  wMcli  they  thought  promised  ' 
so  fairly,  and  -which,  if  they  failed,  -would  at  least  put 
the  Czar  utterly  in  the  -wrong.    Then  the  French  admii-al  j 
raised  objections  and  expressed  doubts  -wbether  bis  in- 
structions -warranted  bim  in  running  the  risk  of  an  en-  | 
counter ;  and  the  British  Ambassador  -would  not  send 
British  ships  alone  into  the  Euxine,  fearing  it  might 
produce  a  bad  political  effect.  More  than  this,  sujiposing 
the  assurance  of  the  Czar  that  be  would  not    attack  t 
applied  to  the  sea  as  well  as  the  land,  tbc  case  did  not  I 
seem  -urgent ;  and  abo-ve  all  there  appears  to  bave  been 
a  real  ignorance  of  tbe  fact,  that  there  was  an  exposed 
Tui'kisb  squadron  in  tbe  Euxine.     And,  after  all,  tho  ' 
fleets  would  have  been  ordered  out,  bad  not  Admiral 
Hamelin  declined  to  employ  bis  ships  on  the  weak  plea 
that  he  could  dispose  of  fewer  than  Admiral  Dundas  ! 
These  considerations  only  palliate,  but  do  not  excuse, 
th'  conduct  of  tbe  allies  in  refraining  from  taking  at  an 
earlier  period  a  decided  course. 

When  the  mischief  was  done,  they  did  not  fail  to  adopt 
tbe  most  severe  measures.  Tbe  French  were  the  first  to 
m.0Te.  On  tbe  loth  of  December  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
wrote  a  despatch  w'lich  reached  Lord  Clarendon  tbe  next 
day.  In  tbis,  after  showing  that  Prussia  bad  given  out 
that  she  would  take  the  offensive  "  in  no  quarter,"  and 
how  her  action  bad  falsified  that  assui-ance,  be  ijroposed 
that  Admiral  Dundas  and  Admii-al  Hamelin  should  de- 
clare to  tbe  Russian  admirals,  that  eveiy  Eussian  ship 
met  at  sea  by  the  allies  should  thenceforward  be  in-vited 
to  return  to  Sebastopol,  and  that  evei-y  subsequent  act  of 
aggression  should  be  repelled  by  force.  Lord  Cowley 
was  desired  by  the  Emperor  personally  to  urge  this  mea- 
sure on  tbe  Government,  and  convey  to  them  a  sense  of 
his  great  disappoLatment  if  tbe  suggestion  were  not 
adopted.  On  the  same  day,  and  before  be  received  Lord 
Cowley's  letter,  Lord  Clarendon  -wi-ote  to  Lord  Stratford, 
informing  him  that  tbe  most  effectual  means  should  bo 
taken  to  guard  against  a  disaster  similar  to  that  of 
Sinope.  He  had  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  the  combined 
fleets  had  entered  the  Black  Sea.  "  Special  instructions," 
ho  -wrote,  "  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  act 
do  not  appear  to  bo  ncoessaiy.  "Wo  havo  undertaken  to 
defend  tho  temtory  of  the  Sultan  from  aggression,  and 
that  engagement  must  be  fulfilled."  Such  was  tho  first 
intention  of  tho  Queen's  Government.  It  was  written 
before  tho  despatches  of  M.  Drouj-n  do  Lhuys  and  Lord 
(Jowley  hod  been  considered.  It  did  not  come  up  to  the 
mark  of  French  exigencies.  It  sho-ws  the  hesitation  of 
tho  Cabinet.  But  between  the  17th  and  tho  2-lth  the 
whole  subject  had  been  ro-considcrcd  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances.  Lord  Palmerston  had  tendered  his  resig- 
nation, and  his  tender  of  resignation  coincided  with 
tho  arrival  of  tho  news  of  tho  calamity  at  Sinope. 
"Wliy  did  ho  resign  ?  It  has  been  vehemently  assorted, 
and  denied,  that  he  resigned  because  tho  policy  of  the 
Cabinet  in  tho  East  was  not  bold  enough  to  suit  his  view 
of  tho  c.vigoncy.  It  has  been  assorted,  and  denied, 
that  his  solo  ground  for  tendering  his  resignation 
was  a  dilforenco  with   his  colleagues  on  tho   (question 


of  Parliamentary  reform.  Now  both  may  be  true. 
Tho  sufficing  i-eason  may  havo  been  a  weak  and 
dilatory  Eastern  policy ;  the  pretext  may  have  been  a 
disinclination  to  debate  a  reform  of  Parliament  on  the 
eve  of  war.  Certain  it  is  that  his  period  of  partial 
eclipse — for  he  never  gave  up  the  seals — was  the  inteiTal 
between  the  coming  of  the  Sinope  news  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  French  suggestion.  On  the  2-lth  of  December 
Lord  Palmerston  withdi'ew  his  resignation.  On  the  24th 
of  December  Lord  Clarendon  informed  Lord  Cowley,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  agi-eed  to  the  French  pro- 
posal— namely,  that  besides  pro-viding  ample  naval 
protection  for  the  coasts  of  Tiu-key,  the  fleets  should 
secure  the  Ottoman  flag  immunity  in  the  Black  Sea,  by 
"requii-ing"  every  Eussian  sliiji  to  run  for  a  Eussian 
port.  It  was  not  until  the  27th  that  he  sent  the  formal 
insti-uctions  to  Lord  Stratford,  directing  him  to  inform 
the  Eussian  admii'al  of  the  determination  arrived  at  by 
France  and  England.  It  was  not  imtil  the  same  day 
that  Lord  Clarendon  instructed  Sir-  Hamilton  Seymour 
to  make  known  to  Count  Nessefrode  tbe  nature  of  the 
orders  sent  to  the  East,  orders  issued  -with  "no  hostile 
design  against  Eussia,"  but  rendered  imperative  by 
Eussian  acts.  Eussia  -was  not  to  mistake  forbearance  for 
indifference,  nor  calculate  on  any  want  of  firmness  in  the 
execution  of  a  policy  having  for  its  object  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottom.an 
Empu-e. 

Was  it  judicious  at  a  moment  when  the  last  attempt 
to  obtain  peace  by  negotiation  was  making  progress,  to 
send  the  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  send  it  with 
such  orders  ?  Long  before  the  point  was  mooted  in  the 
West,  Lord  Stratford  had  felt  that  prepondei-ating  reasons 
called  for  the  pircsence  of  the  ships  in  that  quarter,  but 
he  does  not  even  hint  at  tbe  jiroposed  restriction  upon 
Russian  na-vigation.  He  merely  -wished  to  protect  the 
Sultan's  territory,  and  to  keep  the  Sultan's  fleet  in  tho 
Bosphorus  out  of  harm's  way.  When,  therefore,  tho 
French  envoy  received  on  the  2tth  positive  orders  from 
his  Government  to  send  out  the  ships,  ho  was  quite  pro- 
pared  to  co-operate,  and  had  been  for  weeks  empowered 
to  do  so ;  but  not  to  sweep  tho  Eussian  flag  from  tho 
Euxine.  Lord  Stratford,  Lord  Clarendon,  even  Count 
Buol,  were  prepared  to  see  the  neutrality  of  that  sea 
estabHshcd,  and  tho  Eussian  ships  forced  to  cruise  on  or 
between  tho  Russian  coasts.  Tho  reluctance  of  the 
British  Governn-ient  to  .adopt  tho  more  menacing  coui-so 
has  been  made  e-rident.  They  were  a  week  making  up 
their  minds.  Count  Buol  was  quite  shocked  when  he 
heard  of  it ;  and  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  Lord  Strat- 
ford approved.  Evou  Count  Nesselrodo  showed  little 
indignation  when  he  was  told  that  the  fleets  would  enter 
the  Euxine ;  and  he  simply  remarked  that  the  Eussian 
fleet,  in  consequence  of  tho  advanced  season,  would  not 
be  likely  to  quit  Sebastopol.  But  when  ho  was  duly  in- 
foi-mcd  that  Eussian  ships  would  bo  "  constrained  "  to 
remain  in  port,  ho  took  a  very  different  view.  When  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  told  him  that  although  tho  Govern- 
ments of  tho  Wrst  had  taken  this  course,  they  wore  not 
less  intent  on  t'llbcting  a  peaceful  settlement,  and  that 
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measiu-es  -n-ould  "be  taken  to  prevent  Turkish,  ships  of 
Tvar  from  making  descents  on  the  coast  of  Russia,  Count 
Nesselrode  asked,  -with  ill-concealed  ii-ony,  "Are  you 
sure  that  this  intention  is  expressed  in  your  instruc- 
tions ?  "  This  question  shows  -what  was  working  in  the 
mind  of  the  Czar.  It  was  most  unfortunate,  said  the 
Eussian  Chancellor,  still  affecting  the  same  tone  to  which 
perhaps  his  indisposition  imparted  more  asperity,  "that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  have  decided  upon 
taking  measui'es  of  so  decided  a  character  at  the  pre- 
cise moment  when  strenuous  efforts  were  being  made  at 
Yienna  for  coming  to  a  peaceful  arrangement."  "  That," 
rejoined  Sii'  Hamilton,  "  is  exactly  the  opinion  of  the 
Queen's  Government."  That  night  the  Czar  called  to- 
gether his  Ministers,  and  the  decision  taken  was  of  the 
most  momentous  kind.  Ten  days  before  the  combined 
fleet  had  entered  the  Black  Sea,  and  Captain  Dnimmoud 
had  steamed  into  Sebastopol,  and  delivered  to  the  port 
commandant  a  notification  excluding  the  Eussian  ships 
from  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Now,  it  may  be  said  that  this  coui-se  was  injudioioiis. 
The  Porte  had  agreed  to  terms  of  peace  ;  the  Conference 
had  signed  those  terms ;  they  were  about  to  be  sent  by 
a  special  m.inister  to  St.  Petersburg.  How  could  the 
Western  Powers  hope  that  these  terms  would  be  ac- 
cepted at  a  time  when  they  had  almost  made  war  upon 
Eussia  ?  The  fact  is  that  they  were  in  possession  of 
ample  evidence  showing  that  Eussia  would  not  accept 
these  tei-ms.  The  Czar  was  offended  because  the  Allies 
treated  Tui'key  with  deference.  He  was  indignant  be- 
cause it  was  proposed  that  a  Turk  should  sit  in  a  Eui-o- 
pean  council.  He  was  resolved  not  to  recede  from  his 
original  demand  of  a  protectorate.  Whether  the  fleet 
remained  at  Beicos,  or  whether  it  entered  the  Black 
Sea ;  whether  the  Eussian  flag  was  free  to  float  over  its 
waters,  or  forced  into  Eussian  ports,  the  Czar  would 
have  rejected  the  terms  agi-eed  to  at  Constantinople. 
Ho  and  the  Western  Powers  were  moving  in  opposing 
linos,  and  a  collision  was  inevitable,  unless  one  gave 
wa}-.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering  the 
intractable  and  unfaithful  character  of  the  Czar,  bold 
measures  were  best,  and  bold  measui-es  should  have 
been  taken  earlier.  Lord  Palmerston,  if  he  counselled 
acquiescence  in  the  French  demand,  counselled  wisely, 
and  as  the  instinct  of  the  English  people  would  have  led 
them  to  counsel.  The  only  political  result  obtained  by 
sweeping  the  Eussians  into  their  ports,  was  that  the 
Czar  was  forced  to  declare  liimself  two  or  three  months 
earlier  than  ho  would  have  done. 

Another  incident  occurred  to  quicken  his  deterpiina- 
tion.  IiTitated  by  the  presence  of  the  Turks  at  Kalafat, 
whore  thoy  obstructed  Eussian  access  to  Son'ia,  Prince 
Gorlschakoff  had  pushed  a  force  from  Crajowa  to  Zctati, 
a  village  whence  tho  Eussians  threatened  tho  entrenched 
camp.  ThLs  village  was  near  tho  Danube,  above 
Kalafat,  and  its  occupation  was  intended  to  servo  a 
double  pui'po.so — that  of  serving  as  a  point  whence  a 
flank  attack  could  bo  made  on  the  lines,  and  whence 
communication  could  bo  kept  up  with  Scrvia,  whoro 
Eussian  ti'oopa  wore  expected  in  tho  spring.    To  fras-  1 


trate  both  objects,  Omer  Pasha  directed  Ismail  Pasha  — 
a  Pole  in  the  Ottoman  service — to  dislodge  the  Eussians. 
This  he  accomplished  on  the  6th  of  January.  Marching 
out  with  a  strong  force,  Ismail  Pasha  carried  tho  village 
and  the  redoubt  erected  near-  it  by  storm.  The  Turkish 
soldiers  behaved  with  remarkable  intrepidity  and  cool- 
ness, and  when  assailed  by  a  Eussian  reinforcement 
coming  from  Crajowa,  they  steadily  changed  fr-ont, 
and,  fighting  in  lino,  defeated  the  huge  Eussian 
columns,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  with  heavy  loss. 
The  Tui-ks  lost  1,200  men,  and  their  foos  2,000.  The 
fruit  of  this  battle  was  the  p'ossession  of  Lesser  Wal- 
lachia.  The  Eussians  retired  behind  the  river  Aluta, 
and  the  Turks  returned  to  Kalafat.  This  fi-esh  victory 
raised  the  spirits  of  the  Turks,  and  mortified  the  Czar. 
In  Europe  his  troops  had  been  worsted  in  every  combat. 
At  sea  he  boasted  of  the  reeking  laui-els  of  Sinope.  In 
Asia,  it  is  ti-ue,  his  generals  had  read  the  incompetent 
Tui-kish  jjashas  on  the  Armenian  frontier  severe  lessons, 
and  had  forced  tliem  into  Kai-s.  But  even  these  successes 
did  not  heal  the  woiinds  inflicted  on  his  pride  by  Ismail 
and  Omer,  and  by  the  Allies,  who  in  time  of  peace  had 
warned  his  fleets  to  quit  a  sea  he  h3.d  called  his  own. 
He  gave  orders  to  raise  the  whole  of  Ijis  army  to  a  war 
footing. 

It  is  here  the  jDlace  to  remax'k  that  the  stringent  naval 
measures  of  the  Western  Powers  brought  into  high  re- 
lief the  natiu-e  of  the  relations  between  them  and  /Vustria 
and  Prussia.  It  showed  clearly  that  the  concert  esta- 
blished at  Vienna  was  purely  diplomatic;  for  when 
Austria  complained  that  she  had  not  been  consulted 
respecting  this  step,  the  answer  was,  that  France  and 
England  had  undertaken  to  defend  the  Sultan,  Austria 
and  Prussia  had  only  undertaken  to  mediate  for  a  i)eace. 
There  was  a  concert  of  the  Foui-  Powers  for  the  latter  ,-- 
there  was  an  alliance  of  two  for  the-  former.  Until 
Austi'ia  declared  herself  ready  to  aid  in  repelling  Eussian 
aggression,  she  could  not  expect  to  be  consulted  on  the 
measures  necessary  to  ensure  its  success.  In  short,  tho 
Eui-opean  concert  was  imperfect,  and  Eussia  know  it, 
and  drew  encouragement  fr-om  this.  The  statement  of 
some  writers  that  the  European  concert  was  perfect,  and 
that  the  precipitate  navaj.  m.easure3  of  the  Western 
Powers  thwarted  its  action,  would  be  just,  if  all  the 
Powers  had  been  acting  on  the  same  basis.  That  was 
not  so.  The  Oei-man  Powers  would  not  peril  anything 
at  this  period  in  defence  of  tho  Sultan. 

Wo  have  already  recorded  the  stops  taken  at  Vienna  ami 
Constantinoijlo  to  restore  peace,  and  have  deaoribed  how 
the  Four  Powers,  by  their  agents,  sanctioned  and  for- 
warded to  St.  Petorsbuj-g  a  plan  for  resuming  negotia- 
tions on  bases  agreed  upon  by  them  and  the  Porto.  The 
messenger  bearing  them  left  Vienna  on  the  13th,  and  ar- 
rived at  iSt.  Petersburg  on  tho  2Gth,  The  noxtduy  the  Aus- 
trian Minister,  Baron  Lebzoltcrn,  presented  thorn  to  Count 
Nesselrode.  At  first,  incredible  as  it  appears,  the  Czar 
resolved  not  to  answer  the  ovortuio  of  tlio  Conforonco, 
but  to  leave  tho  Four  l^owors  to  infer  tliat  lihoir  terms 
wore  beneath  his  attention.  His  passion  cooled  down, 
and  he  allowed  his  Minister  to  frame  a  reply.     The 
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ans-w'or,  rejecting  them,  and  proposing  a  now  basis  on 
tho  old  plan,  was  returned  in  duo  course  to  Vienna,  and 
on  tho  2nd  of  February  it  was  formally  considered,  and 
formally  rejected  by  the  Conference.  The  counter-pro- 
positions were  declared  to  bo  essentially  difTerfnt  from 
those  of  tho  Conference,  and  unfit  to  bo  foi-wardod  to  the 
Sultan.  Ponding  this  transaction,  tho  Czar  had  sent 
Count  OrlofT  to  Vienna  on  a  secret  mission,  which,  of 
course,  was  revealed  as  soon  as  it  was  known  to  Austi-ia. 
Count  Orloff — ono  of  those  men  to  whom  Czars  appeal 
when  in  distress — ^was  almost  a  personal  friend  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  and  ho  was  now  chosen  as  tho  direct 
intermediary  between  that  monarch  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria.  Count  Orloff  reached  Vienna  on  tho  29th  of 
January,  and  on  tho  30th  ho  had  a  long  interview  with 
Francis  Joseph,  dui-ing  which  he  tried  his  utmost  to 
detach  Austria  from  tho  Western  Powers,  and  bind  hor 
to  Russia.  "What  the  Czar  demanded  was,  that  Austria 
should  pledge  herself  to  bo  neutral  in  tho  war.  When 
this  was  asked  of  him,  Francis  Joseph  inquii'ed,  in  his 
turn,  whether  the  Czar  would  undertake  not  to  pass  tho 
Danube ;  whether  he  would  evacuate  the  Principalities 
after  the  war,  and  do  nothing  to  distiu'b  the  state  of 
things  then  existing  in  Turkey.  Tho  answer  to  this 
challenge  was,  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  would  take  no 
engagements.  Thereupon,  Francis  Joseph  replied  that 
ho  also  would  take  no  engagements ;  and  when  Count 
Orloff  came  to  see  Count  Buol,  he  learned  further  that 
not  only  would  Austria  not  give  the  desired  guarantee 
to  be  neutral,  but  that,  if  the  troops  of  the  Czar  passed 
the  Danube,  Austria  would  be  forced  to  consider  what 
line  of  conduct  her  interests  required  her  to  take.  The 
same  attempt  was  made  iipon  Prussia.  Even  Baron 
!Manteuffel  resisted  what  he  described  as  a  means  of 
handing  over  to  Russia  the  destinies  of  Prussia  in  the 
event  of  a  war.  Seeing  diplomacy  failing  aU  around  her, 
Austria  took  somo  precautions  in  her  own  interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  the  Czar  a  hint  of  what  she  could 
do  if  she  chose.  In  addition  to  the  small  corps  of  obser- 
vation ah'eady  at  Temesvar,  orders  wei'o  sent  for  the 
concentration  of  25,000  men  on  the  fi'ontiers  of  Wal- 
lachia. 

During  this  interlude  at  Vienna,  the  Czar  had  adopted 
a  decisive  coui-se  vrith  regard  to  the  Western  Powers. 
VvTien  he  heard  tho  unwelcome  news  that  the  Black 
Sea  had  been  eleai'ed  of  his  fleet,  he  seemed  at  first  in- 
clined to  temporise,  to  gain  time.  But  just  at  that 
moment,  a  sharp  circular,  from  the  pen  of  Jl.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuj's,  to  French  agents  abroad,  published  in  the 
Moiiitfur,  on  the  6th  of  January,  reached  St.  Petersbur-g, 
and  on  tho  back  of  it  a  courier  brought  a  copy  of  the 
notification  addressed  by  the  allied  admirals '  to  tho 
Russian  admiral.  The  Emperor  gave  way  to  passion, 
and  was  for  sending  their  passports  to  the  Fi'ench  and 
English  Ambassadors ;  but  Cormt  Nesselrode  interposed 
prudential  considerations,  and  the  Czar  agreed  that  a 
demand  for  explanations  should  be  sent  to  London  and 
Paris,  while  Count  Oi-loff  essayed  his  skill  as  a  tempter 
at  Vienna.  He  also  bought  up  at  onco  all  the  lead  and 
sulphur  ho  could  obtain,   and   sent  orders  to  tho  6th 


coi-ps,  at  Moscow,  to  march  at  once  towards  the  south. 
The  demand  for  explanations  was  made  in  London  on 
the  23rd,  and  in  Paris  on  tho  24th  of  January,  1854. 
Baron  Brunnow  j)laced  in  tho  hands  of  Lord  Clarendon 
a  despatch  from  Count  Nesselrodo,  in  wliich  tho  Chan- 
cellor vindicated  the  conduct  of  tho  Russian  fleet  at 
Sinope,  and  declared  that  Russia  could  not  look  upon 
the  exclusion  of  hor  flag  from  the  Black  Sea  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  violence  ofiered  to  her  belli- 
gox-ent  rights.  He  protested  against  the  notification,  and 
refused  to  admit  its  legality.  "The  Emperor,"  said  his 
Minister,  "cannot  but  regret  to  see  tho  peace  with 
France  and  England,  which  he  has  never  been  desirous 
of  interrupting,  put  in  joopardj'  by  this  fresh  extension 
given  to  a  system  of  pressure  which  tho  two  Maritime 
Powers  have  deemed  it  their  dutj-  to  adopt  towards  him, 
and  which,  advancing  step  by  step,  involving  each  time 
more  and  more  his  dignity,  as  well  as  their  own,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  encoiu-aged  the  Porte  to  push  matters 
to  extremities,  has  ended  by  bi-inging  tho  affairs  of  the 
East  to  then-  actual  state  of  tension."  Baron  Bnuinow 
asked,  in  writing,  whether  it  was  intended  to  establish  a 
system  of  reciprocity  in  the  Black  Sea — that  is,  whether 
Russian  ships  as  well  as  Ottoman  ships  were  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  ujj  communication  with  their  respective 
coasts  ?  Lord  Clarendon,  in  answer,  while  professing 
peaceful  sentiments,  re-stated,  in  precise  terms,  the  order 
given  to  clear  the  Black  Sea  of  the  Russian  flag.  But 
whUe  stri-^dng  for  peace,  England  would  not  shrink  from 
the  duty  imposed  on  her  by  Russia.  "Turkey,"  he 
wrote,  on  the  31st  of  January,  "is  the  aggrieved  and 
weaker  Power ;  a  portion  of  her  territory  has  been 
forcibly  occrrpied  and  retained,  while  military  prepara- 
tions on  a  scale  of  the  greatest  magnitude  are  made  by 
Russia."  In  defending  Turkey,  England  upheld  that 
fundamental  iirinciple  of  European  policy  which  all 
the  Powers,  including  Russia,  had  repeatedly  pro- 
claimed. And  then,  he  added — "  The  extent  to  which 
this  defence  may  be  carried,  and  the  nature  of  the 
operations  it  may  entail,  miist  depend  on  the  course 
which  may  be  pru-sued  by  Russia."  In  a  letter  written 
on  the  same  day  to  Sir  Hamilton  SejTiiour,  Lord 
Clarendon  branded  the  Czar  as  "the  distvu-ber  of  the 
general  peace,"  and  traced  to  his  unprovoked  conduct 
all  the  evil  consequences  that  had  already  ensued.  On 
the  4th  of  February,  Baron  Brrmnow,  firing  a  parting 
shot,  announced  his  departure ;  and,  on  the  7th,  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  was  directed  to  quit  St.  Petersburg. 
The  same  scenes  had  been  enacted  in  Paris.  M.  de 
Kisseleff  departed,  and  M.  de  Castelbajac  was  recalled. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  French 
people,  the  British  nation  openly  expressed  its  joy  that  the 
season  of  suspense  was  over,  and  that  a  double-dealing, 
not  to  say  fraudulent  potentate,  who  represented  at  that 
time  the  principle  of  despotism,  was  about  to  be  called 
to  account  for  his  conduct  by  the  combined  might  of 
England  and  France. 

At  this  time  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  taken  a 
remarkable  step  on  his  own  account,  and  without  con- 
sultin"-  his  .lilies.      He  wi'ote  a  letter  himself  to  the 
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Emperor  Xicliolas,  in  the  hoiDe  of  averting  tlio  dangers 
Tvliich  menaced  the  peace  of  Em-ope.      It  was  dated 
January  29,  five  days  after  M.  de  Basseleff  had  demanded 
explanations,  but  before  that  envoy  had  announced  his 
deteiToination  to  quit  Paris.      The  Emperor  Napoleon 
began  his  letter,  "Sire" — not  "Sii-e,  my  brother,"  the 
usual  form — for  Nicholas  had  never  addressed  him  in  the 
usual  foi-m.    He  ended  it  by  styling  himself  his  Ma- 
jestj''s  "  good  friend,"  and  good  friend  was  long  a  cant 
name  at  St.  Petersbiu-g  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon.     In 
this  estraordinaiy  Imperial  missive,  the  French  Em- 
peror coolly  recapitulated   the  history  of  the  Eastern 
'iuestion,  not  from  the  beginning,  but  fi'om  the  time  of 
the  Mensohikoff  mission ;  and  he  told  it  in  a  manner 
showing,   and    intended   to   show,   that    the  Emperor 
Nicholas  had  by  his  acts  caused  the  Maritime  Powers  to 
adopt  what  Eussia  called  a  system  of  pressure  ;   but 
what  the  Emperor  Naj^oleon  said  was  a  system  "pro- 
tecting, but  passive."     It  was  the  Czar,  he  said,  who,  by 
invading  the  Principalities,  took  the  question  out  of  the 
domain  of  discussion  into  that  of  facts.     It  was  the 
offensive,  the  unexpected  affair  at  Sinope,  which,  by 
touching  the  military  honour-  of  the  Western  Powers, 
obliged  them  to  place  an  interdict  on  the  Eussian  fleet. 
The  Czar,  he  implied,  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
3,000  pieces  of  jVnglo-French  cannon  in  the  Bosphorus 
were  a  jjledge  that  the  protecting  Powers  would  not 
pei-mit  Turkey  to  be  attacked  by  sea.     Now,  there  must 
be  a  prompt  understanding  or  a  decisive  ruptui-e.     He 
offered  the  Czar  peace  or  war.     Let  him  sign  an  ai-mistice, 
and  let  all  the  belligerents'  forces  be  withdi-awn.     Then 
he  politely  told  the  Czar,  in  dii-eot  terms,  that,  as  he 
desired,  he  "should"  send  a  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate 
with  a  plenipotentiai-y  of  the  Sultan,  respecting  a  con- 
vention to  be  submitted  to  the  Four  Powers.     "  Let  your 


Monitevr,  served  only  two  piu-posos  :  it  em-aged  the  Czar; 
it  glorified  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  It  was  a  purelj' 
spontaneous  act  of  the  latter  for  his  own  benefit,  and  it 
repaid  the  small  cost  of  producing  it ;  for  its  terms 
pleased  the  French,  who  were  enchanted  with  the 
si^ectacle  of  their  Emperor,  and  two-j-ear  old  empire, 
loftUy  pointing  out  to  the  niightj-  occupant  of  an  ancient 
throne,  how  he  should  perform  his  duties,  and  satisfy 
reason  and  justice.  "What  England  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  in  this  French  speculation,  was  the  use  of  the 
name  of  the  Queen  of  England  iu  connection  with  that 
of  Napoleon.  That  was  a  libertj-  and  a  solecism :  a 
liberty  because  permission  was  not  asked ;  a  solecism 
because  the  Queen  of  England  never  acts  at  all  except 
through  her  Ministers,  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
not  one  of  these.  He  had  no  right  to  link  his  own  name 
■with  that  of  the  Queen. 

This  imperial  cajn-ico  had  no  influence,  except  on  the 
fortunes  of  Napoleon  and  the  temper  of  Nicholas.  It 
neither  hurried  nor  delayed  events.  Parliament  had 
met,  and  there  was  much  talk  of  peace ;  but  this  was 
not  the  language  which  di-ew  forth  cheers  in  both  Houses. 
The  conduct  of  Ministers  was  criticised  severely,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  them  of  "  credulity 
or  connivance."  But  the  House  scouted  an  accusation 
which  was  preceded  and  followed  by  a  cheerful  assent  to 
the  votes  of  supjilies  for  increasing  the  land  and  sea 
forces  of  the  emj^ii-e.  Mi-.  Disraeli,  in  fact,  performed  an 
act  of  opposition,  as  in  duty  bound ;  but  Lord  Derby 
had  in  his  jilaco  ali-eady  declared  he  would  sacrifice  tho 
interests  of  jjarty  to  patriotism ;  and  even  Lord  Grey, 
hostile  to  the  war,  insisted  that  it  should  be  carried  on 
■with  a  resolute  determination  to  strike  hea-vj'  blows,  the 
hea-nest  that  could  be  struck.  The  country  was  still 
more  hot  and  resolute  than  the  Parliament,  and  the  pro- 


Majest)-,"  the  letter  went  on,  "adopt  that  plan  on  !  tracted  cheering  which  followed  Lord  Jolm  EusseU"fii 
wluch  the  ( Jueon  of  England  and  mj-self  ai-e  perfectly-  in  famous  exclamation  at  the  close  of  a  si^iiited  vindication 
accord,  and  tranquillity  wiU  be  re-established,  and  the    of  tho  course  pui-sued  by  Ministers^"  May  God  defend 


world  satisfied.  If,  fi-om  a  motive  difficult  to  be  com- 
prehended, your  Majesty  should  refuse,  in  that  case, 
France  as  well  as  England  -nill  be  obliged  to  leave  to  the 
fate  of  ai-ms,  and  to  the  hazards  of  war,  what  might  be 
decided  at  present  by  reason  and  justice." 

Now,  -svithout  questioning  the  sincerity  of  tho  wi-iter, 
wo  need  know  but  little  of  the  natui-e  of  tho  Emperor 
Nicholas,  to  bo  certain  that  no  missive  ho  received,  no 
despatch  he  read,  could  be  more  calculated  to  inflame 
his  passions.  Should  he,  tho  Czar  of  aU  tho  Eussias, 
accustomed  for  thirty  years  to  have  his  wUl,  and  to  dic- 
tate^ to  others,  submit  to  a  loctui-o  from  tho  upstart  at 
P.ans :-  Wliat  one  Minister  said  or  wi-oto  to  another  was 
of  little  moment,  compared  with  what  one  Emperor 
wrote  to  another;  and  when  one  Emperor  dictated  to 
another,  and  offered  Lim  courteously  an  alternative, 
how  could  it  be  borne  't  It  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that 
tlus  singular  production  of  tho  Napoleonic  mind  de- 
stroyed any  chance  of  preserving  peace  :  tho  last  chance 
liad  long  been  blown  to  tho  winds.  Properly  speaking, 
there  never  had  been  any  chance  except  one— 3ubmissio°u 
to  Eussia.    IJut  tho  letter,  published  as  it  was  in  the 


the  right  I " — only  faintly  expressed  the  de^jth  and  hearti- 
ness of  the  national  resolve. 

The  diplomatists  still  talked  of  peace,  and  gossiped 
over  schemes  of  accommodation ;  but  the  Governments 
of  the  West  and  North  pi-e2mi-ed  for  inevitable  war.  Tho 
Western  Powers  entered  upon  an  intimate  alliance  ;  Sir 
John  Eui-goyne  and  Colonel  Ai-dent  were  sent  on  a 
military  mission  to  Tm-key,  and  in  tho  middle  of  Febru- 
ary it  was  notified  to  tlie  Porte  that  England  and  France 
would  send  a  considerable  forco  to  Constantinople. 
Greece,  which  showed  a  disposition,  and  more  than  a. 
disposition,  to  take  sides  actively  with  the  Czar,  wa.* 
told,  in  so  many  words,  to  choose  between  tho  goodwill 
of  Franco  and  England,  and  the  blockade  of  Athens. 
Servia,  where  Eussian  agents  invoked  tho  spirit  of  dis- 
affection, was  warned  to  bo  upon  her  good  behaviour-. 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  implored  to  adopt  a  bolder 
policy,  and  unite  with  the  ^laritime  I'owors.  From  his 
vast  resoiu-ces  tho  French  Emperor  proceeded  to  select  a 
choice  army,  taking  by  preference  the  picked  troops 
which  had  been  seasoned  in  Algerian  warfare  ;  and 
England,  with  smaller  means,  laid  hands  on  wl-.atever 
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rcpriments  -wore  noarost.  The  fleet  was  not  forgotten, 
and  seamen  -wero  rapidly  raised  to  man  a  squaibon  for 
service  at  the  earliest  moment  in  the  Baltic.  England, 
in  fact,  grown  rusty  dm-ing  a  long  jjeace,  was  ill-pro- 
pared  for  tho  work  she  had  undertaken.  Neither  hor 
militaiy  nor  her  naral  establishments  wero  np  to  tho 
exigencies  of  war ;  while  her  administration  was  a  painful 
chaos  of  routine  and  contradiction.  But  her  energy  and 
'  goodwill  wore  never  doubtful,  and  with  a  steadfast  heart, 
but  unready  hand,  she  plunged  into  a  war  with  that 
Northern  Empire  which  boasted  of  its  destiny  to  control 
the  fortimcs  of  the  East  of  Europe  by  land  and  sea. 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  February  that  Count  Ncsselrodo 
notified  to  the  Ambassadors  of  France  and  England,  at 
St.  Petersburg,  that  Baron  Brunnow  and  M.  do 
EJisseleif  had  quitted  London  and  Paris,  and  that 
diplomatic  relations  were  suspended  between  Russia  and 
tho  Western  Powers;  and  tho  two  Ministers  shortly 
afterwards  took  their  departure.  It  was  now  tho  policy 
of  Russia  to  watch  tho  moves  of  tho  Western  Powers. 
She  would  not  declare  war,  flattering  herself  she  would 
thereby  escape  the  responsibility  of  that  momentous 
decision.  Accordingly  she  hold  her  peace.  But,  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  Russian  Government  offered 
passports  to  the  Fi-ench  and  English  Ministers,  an  order 
came  out  to  levy  nine  men  in  every  thousand  in  the 
western  part  of  the  empii'e.  That  "  fiery  prelate,"  the 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  had  dismissed  the  16th  division 
of  Infantiy  on  their  southward  march,  presenting  them 
with  the  image  of  the  most  holy  father  Sergius,  telling 
them  to  remember  that  they  went  forth  to  fight  "for 
the  most  pious  Czar,"  for  their  country,  for  "holy 
Chui-ch  against  infidels,  against  persecutors  of  the 
Christian  faith,"  and  insultors  of  the  Holy  Places;  and 
reminding  them  that  "by  faith  kingLloms  are  con- 
quered." This  fervid  appeal  was  printed  oflioially,  but 
it  needed  not  that  to  show  how  grimly  in  earnest  was 
the  most  pious  Czar.  Russia  had  exhausted  her  cfibrts 
in  trying  to  detach  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  now  she 
determined  to  trust  to  herself  alone,  confident  in  her 
military  might. 

Before  declaring  war,  the  Western  Powers  had  re- 
course to  one  more  i  steip — a  step  which  can  be  hai'dly 
termed  peaceful,  but  one  which  placed  them  in  tho 
right,  and  showed  Russia  in  the  wrong.  They  deter- 
mined to  summon  Russia  to  evacuate  the  Principalities 
•within  a,  given  time,  and  they  spared  no  pains  to  induce 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  support  the  sujumons.  These 
two  Powers  agi-eed  to  support  tho  summons  at  St. 
Petersburg,  but  Prussia  expressly  declined  to  undertake 
to  enforce  it  if  refused,  and  Austria  reserved  her  liberty 
of  action.  The  summons  was  entrusted  to  a  special 
messenger,  who  was  to  pass  thi-ough  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
and  take  with  him  tho  despatches  of  those  courts,  back- 
ing up  tho  summons.  This  document  declared,  in  efi'ect, 
that  unless  Russia  ordered  Prince  Gortschakoff  to  retire 
from  the  Principalities  at  once,  and  to  complete  the 
evacuation  by  the  30th  of  April,  England  and  France 
would  consider  that  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  bearer  of  the  missive  was  to  wait  at  St.  Petersburg 


six  days  for  an  answer,  and  no  longer.  Captain  Black- 
wood cariied  this  stringent  demand.  He  arrived  at 
Vienna  just  as  fresh  proposals  for  peace  reached  Count 
Baol  from  St.  Petersburg,  tho  last  effort  to  detach 
Aiistria.  Captain  Blackwood  was  detained  a  few  hoiu-s 
while  the  Conference  at  Vienna  examined  these  pro- 
posals, and  while  the  Ambassadors  informed  their  Go- 
vernments, by  telegraph,  of  this  new  incident,  and  re- 
quested instructions.  These  Russian  proposals  wero 
found  to  bo  as  objectionable  as  ever.  Except  that 
Russia  ceased  to  require  that  a  Tui-kish  Minister  should 
be  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  "  it  was  that  same  old  story," 
of  which  even  diplomatists  had  become  thoroughly 
weary.  So  the  Conference,  having  duly  examined  the 
document,  and  having  formd  it  utterly  inadmissible,  re- 
corded the  fact  after  the  solemn  fashions  of  diplomacy ; 
and  messenger  Blackwood,  with  his  summons  and  its 
supporting  despatches,  jumped  into  the  train  and  started 
for  the  North.  Ho  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th  of  March,  and  Consul  Michele,  in 
charge  of  English  interests,  at  once  sent  to  the  French 
consul  and  the  Austiian  legato  |  the  packets  brought  for 
them.  On  the  14th  Mr.  Michele  and  M.  de  Castillon 
waited  on  Count  Nesselrode,  who,  however,  declined  to 
see  them  together,  and  called  for  the  EngUsh  consul. 
The  interview  was  short.  The  summons  was  duly  de- 
livered, and  the  positive  instructions  to  the  messenger 
to  return  in  six  days  were  made  known.  The  Emperor 
was  then  in  Finland,  whence  he  did  not  arrive  unto,  the 
17th;  and  it  was  not  until  the  19th,  the  last  day  of 
grace,  that  Count  NesseLrpde  requested  Mr.  Michele  to 
wait  on  him  for  an  answer.  "  On  entering  the  room," 
writes  the  consul,  "  his  Escolloncy'a  greeting  was  of  the 
most  friendly  description.  He  said,  '  I  have  taken  His 
Majesty's  commands  with  reference  to  Lord  Clarendon's 
note,  and  the  Emperor  does  -not  think  it  becoming  to  maJce 
any  reply  to  it.'  I  replied,  '  M.  le  Comte,  in  a  matter  of 
so  much  importance  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  excused  for 
desiring  to  convey  to  my  Government  the  exact  words 
employed  by  your  Excellency.'  The  Coimt  at  fii-st  used 
the  words,  '  His  Majesty  does  not  think  it  becoming  in 
him  to  give  any  answer  to  Lord  Clarendon's  letter  ' 
(ne  le  croit  pas  convenable  de  donner  aucune  reponse  a 
la  lettre  de  Lord  Clarendon).  Upon  my  I'epeating  this 
phrase  after  Count  Nesselrode,  his  Excellency  said, 
'  L'Empereur  ne  juge  pas  convenable,'  &c. ;  and  I  again 
repeated  after  him  the  entire  sentence.  After  I  had 
done  so  the  Count  said,  '  Yes,  that  is  the  answer  I  wish 
you  to  convey  to  your  Government.  L'Empereur  ne 
juge  pas  convenable  de  donner  aucune  reponse  a  la  lettre 
de  Lord  Clarendon.'  "  Nothing  could  well  be  more 
contemptuous  in  substance,  or  more  polite  in  form;  and 
so,  with  this  singular  scene  at  the  Russian  Foi'eign 
Office,  exit  Peace  and  enter  War. 

The  Western  Powers  having  had  no  misgivings  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  reply  their  summons  would, 
receive,  had  accelerated  their  preparations  for  war. 
Before  the  summons  was  in  the  hands  of  Count  Nessel- 
rode, the  British  fleet  intended  for  the  Baltic  had 
steamed  out  from  Portsmouth,  in  the  presence  of  Queen. 
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Victoria.  Tliis  took  place  on  the  lltli  of  March,  when 
Her  Majesty  witnessed  the  departure  of  sixteen 
steamers,  subsequently  augmented  to  forty-foui-  ships, 
of  -which  only  six  were  sailei-s.  The  -whole,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Chai-les  Napier,  mounted  2,200  guns, 
and  were  manned  by  22,000  men.  Thi-ee  battalions  of 
the  Guards  and  several  regiments  of  the  Hue  had  ah-eady 
embarked  for  Malta,  and  cavah-y  and  infantry  were  in 
course  of  rapid  preparation.  The  public  spirit  rose 
stiU  higher  as  actual  war  di-ew  near-,  and  it  -was  mani- 
fested emphatically  on  every  occasion.  At  the  same 
time,  the  French  Government  began  to  collect  troojis  at 
Toulon  and  Marseilles,  and  in  Algeria.  The  com- 
manders-in-chief of  both  armies  were  appointed — Lord 
Eaglan  for  England,  and  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  for 
Jrance.  The  first  bad  been  the  comi-ade  and  fi-iend  of 
Lord  WeUington,  the  second  was  a  soldier  of  Algerian 
gro-wth,  and  Minister  of  War  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
1851. 

While  the  English  courier  was  on  his  way  fi-om  St. 
Petersbiu-g  -with  the  contemptuous  message  of  Nicholas 
to  the  British  Government,  two  incidents  ooeoiTed,  both 
of  which  helped  to  stimulate  the  indignation  of  Eng- 
land. .  The  Journal  of  St.   Pdersbounj   thought  fit   to 
reply  to  some   sharp  language  about  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  used  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  House  of  Com- 
m.ons,  by  chai-ging  the  English  Government  -with  having 
stated  what  was  not  true,  when  they  said  Eussia  had  de- 
ceived Europe,  and,  with  incredible  audacitj',  referring, 
for  proof  of  its  statement,  to  the  secret  communications 
which  took  place  between  the  Czar  and   the  Queen's 
Government  in  1S53.     Lord  Derby  at  once  .seized  the 
occasion  to  assail  the  GovcmmEnt  and  demand  the  pro- 
duction  of  the  correspondence  ;    and   Lord  Aberdeen 
remarked  that  since  Eti.ssia  had  .  shown  no  reluctance 
to  disclose  its  character,  llor  Majesty's  Government  had 
none,  and  the  v.-liole  should  come  out.     And  come  out 
accordingly  it  did,  producing  effects  quite  different  fi-om 
those  expected  by  Eussia.     The  reader  has  ah-eatly  seen 
what  this  correspondence  was,  and  he  can  well  conceive 
how,  when  published  just  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  it 
served  as  fuel  to  feed  the  national  indignation  at  the 
double-dealing  of  the  Czar.     Instead  of  blowing  the 
Ministers  out  of  their  offices  and  branding  them  with 
discredit,  the  mine,  sprung  by  the  Czar  himself,  spent 
its    force  upon  him,  and    the  very  means  ho  took  to 
support  the  English  peace  party  not  only  recruited  the 
■war  party,  but  fdled  all  men  with  a  righteous  anger. 
Ministers,  whoso    apparently  vacillating   conduct  had 
called  forth  bitter  criticisms,  regained  the  confidence  of 
the  countiy,  and  the  whole  peace  party  was  comnlotoly 
submerged  in  the  storm.     The  scope  of  Eussian  policy 
was  laid  bare  to  the  gazo  of  Europe,  and  frpnf  that 
moment,  let  who  might  bo  in  office,  it  -was  tenibly 
maiiifost  that  the  British  nation  would  insist  oii  aii 
earnest  and  deliberate  war  policy. 

The  other  incident  was  the  publication  of  a  somiowhat 
haughty  and  not  over- courteous  reply  from  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  retorting  upon 
the  latter  the  charge  of  provoking  -war ;  and  the  pub- 


lication also  of  a  new  manifesto  from  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  to  bis  peojjle,  dated  February  21.  Li  this  ho 
charged  England  and  France  with  conduct  unheard  of 
among  civilised  nations,  declared  that  they  had  sided 
-with  "  the  enemies  of  Christianity  against  Eussia,  com- 
bating for  the  orthodox  faith;"  asking,  "Are  we  not 
the  same  Eussian  nation  of  whose  exploits  the  memo- 
rable events  of  1812  bear -witness  ':  "  and  concluding  with 
a  sacred  text  from  the  well-stored  memory  of  the 
Pontiff-Emperor.  The  allusion  to  1812  aroused  the 
French,  who  were  not  at  this  time  at  all  zealoxis  for  a 
war  which  did  not  promise  laui-els  of  glory  jilucked  in 
neighbouring  states.  For  the  French  people  did  not 
penetrate  the  profound  design  of  Napoleon,  to  establish 
French  influence  on  the  base  of  a  successful  war  for  a 
Em'opean  object. 

Thus  the  flames  kindled  by  the  ambition  of  the  Czar 
and  the  ambition  of  his  Western  rival,  grew  fiercer,  and 
began  to  burn  with  astonishing  power  and  inteusitj\ 
Nothing  was  wanting  to  war  but  the  formal  declaration  : 
and  this  was  not  wanting   long.      Cajitain  Blackwood 
had  landed  -with  the  Czar's  negative  defiance.     On  the 
27th  of  March,  the  Queen  sent  down  a  royal  message 
to  Parliament,  statiag  that  all  tho  endeavours  of  her 
Government  to  preserve  the  peace  had  failed,  and  that 
she  relied  on  the  zeal  of  her  Parliament  to  support  her 
in  protecting  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  from  Eussian 
encroachments.     On  the  2Sth  war  was  declared,  and  on 
the  31st  both  Houses  agreed  to  an  address,  recording  the 
aggressions  of  Eussia,  and  expressing  a  firm  determina- 
tion- to  resist  them.     On  the  3rd  of  April,  a  very  largo 
body  of  peers  of  all  jsarties,  and  three  hundred  members 
of  the  Hou-se  of  Commons,  headed  by  the  Speaker,  pre- 
sented the  addresses  in  answer  to  the  royal  message, 
to   Her    Maje^rty  at  Buckingham    Palace,  who,   seated 
on     her    throne,    -with     Prince    Albert     on    the    one 
hand,    aiid    the  Prince  of   Wales  on   tho   other,    re- 
ceived those  geniune  representatives  of  tho  sjiii-it  and 
determination  of  her  whole  iieople.     On  the  da}'  that 
war  was  declared,  tho  British  fleet  anchored  in  the  bay 
of  Kiel.     On  tho  llth  of  April,  the  Czar  published  his 
declaration  of  war,  in  which  he  again,  in  a  strain  of 
somi-rehgious  exaltation,  declared  that  Eussia  took  up 
areas  for  no  worldly  interests,  but  for  "tho  Christian 
faith,  for  the  defence  of  her  co-religionists  oppressed  by 
imi^lacablo  enemies."     "  It  is  for  tho  Faith   and   for 
Christendom    that    wc    combat  I      God  with  us — who 
against  us  ?  " 


CnAPTl'^E   N.\'. 

Attllnde  df  the  Gorman  Powers— .^.llinnoo  between  Austi-in  and  Prussia- 
Mission  of  Sir  Jolin   lim-poyne — (Mioico  of  Giillipoli  as  a  Base — Tho 
Czar's  Torccs  iu  the  Princiiralities— They  cross  tlie  Danuljc- Drive  tlio 
TurIvS  out  of  the  li.jbniii-^eli.l — Arc  frustrated   before  Kulafal,  and 
'  retreat — Paslciewllcli  determines  to  bGsief?eSill8liift—I>esciiptiori  of  that 
:.  place— Tho  llussians  patlinlly  Invest  It— Knftliali  Defenders  of  Silistri.-t 
^  ^^Tlie  Arab  Tabia—Atlenipts  to  Storm  Defeated — Tlie  Russians  advance 
tlieir  Parallels — Emiiluy  Mines — Omer  I'asha  reinforces  the  Garrison — 
PasUiewitch,  Cortsclndtoif,  Schilder  Wounded— Sicue  liaised- Causes  of 
Kallure — Treaty  l)et\vccn  Austria  and  tlic  Porte— The  Fleet  in  Iho 
lilack  Sea— Odessa  Donibardod— liussian  Reverses  in  Circassia— As- 
«cmbly  of  tho  Allies  at  (ialliiioli:  at  Scutari— Weals  Constitution  of 
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the  Armies-Lord  Raglan  anJ  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  visit  Shumla— Plan 
agreed  upon-Vagarics  of  St.  Amaud-I'lan  upset -Concentration  at 
Varna  deferred:  at  lenjth  effecled-Stalo  of  the  Camps-Lord 
Cardi"an-8  Eeconnaissanco-Omer  Pasha's  V,.s,t  to  Vurna-Iialtle  of 
Gnirgcvo-Evacualion  of  tlie  Principalilies  l)y  Knssia-Austria  aijrees 
to  certain  E.«ential  Hases  of  a  Peaee-She  Oecupies  the  Prinelpalities 
—Value  of  tills  Acl-The  British  Government  turns  its  eyes  on  the 
Crimea- Scbastopol— The  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Despatch-Councd  of 
War-Expedition  resolved  on— Cholera  in  the  Camp -Fatal  Expedition 
to  the  Dobrudscha— Fire  in  Varna. 

Tnns  by  a  scries  of  complex  events,  beginning  in  1850 
with  the  restless  interference  of  the  French,  met  with 
corresponding    readiness  by  Eussia,   who,    out    of   a 


was  an  offence  not  only  against  Turkey,  but  against 
Europe.  By  Eui'ope,  no  doubt,  it  should  have  been 
met  and  defeated,  and  the  common  disturber  should 
have  been  punished,  if  need  were,  by  the  common  force. 
But,  although  England  and  France  wore  prompt  in 
pledging  themselves  to  meet  force  by  force,  the  German 
Powers  would  not  pledge  themselves  to  more  than  the 
meeting  of  force  by  diplomacy.  Over  and  over  again  it 
was  proved  that  the  Czar  would  not  recede;  yet  the 
German  Powers  refused  to  act,  or  even  declare  their 
readiness  to  act.    There  was,  between  them  and  tho 
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Political  quarrel  with  the  French  Emperor,  developed  a 
large  and  aggressive  design  against  Turkish  independ- 
ence— a  series  of  events  which  culminated  in  1854 — the 
Czar  found  himself  at  war,  not  with  Tm-key  only,  but 
with  France  and  England. 

And  what  was  the  attitude  of  the  German  Powers, 
whose  arms  and  influence  should  have  exercised  so  great 
a  pressure  in  this  quarrel  ?  It  is  necessary  at  this  stage 
of  the  story  to  define  their  position,  because  attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  that  their  policy  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  "Western  Powers,  and  that  aU  were  united 
in  the  work  of  bringing  the  Czar  to  reason.  Unhappily, 
this  was  not  so.  The  offence  committed  by  Nicholas 
171. — New  Series. 


■Western  Powers,  only  union  up  to  a  certain  point.  Tho 
concert  was  incomplete.  Austria  was  more  willing  than 
Prassia  to  adopt  strong  measures ;  but  Austria  did  not 
do  more  than  take  up  a  negative  and  neutral  position 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1853-4.  Yet  she  could 
not  evade  the  danger  which  grew  every  day ;  and, 
therefore,  on  the  9th  of  April,  Austria— Prussia  going 
with  her  so  far — signed,  in  common  with  the  Western 
Powers,  a  protocol  taking  note  of  the  existence  of  war, 
and  declaring  that  the  summons  addi-essed  to  Eussia 
was  "  founded  on  right;  "  that  the  territorial  integrity 
of  tho  Ottoman  Empire  was  and  remained  a  sine  qua  nori 
condition   of  peace;    that   moans   shordd  be  found  of 
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■bringing  that  empire  within  the  Eui-opeaii  system ;  and 
that  the  Four  Powers  would  not  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ment with  Russia,  or  any  other  Power,  which  did  not 
accord  with  these  principles,  without  previously  delibe- 
rating in  common.  So  far  there- was  union ;  but  there 
was  no  union  in  arms.  Yet  the  very  requirements  of 
the  protocol  were  those  which,  as  evei-y  faot  had  shown, 
Prussia  would  not  agi-ee  to  without  an  application  of 
adequate  force.  A  wide  chasm  separated  the  Western 
fi-om  the  Gei-man  Powers— the  gulf  of  war.  All  that 
the  protocol  did,  beside  justifying  the  war  in  which  the 
German  courts  would  not  engage,  was ;  ito  :pledg6  them 
to  a  basis  of  peace.  What  the  Gei-mans,  and  especially 
Austria,  were  eager  for,  was  the  evacuation  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities ;  that  was  a  German  as  well  as  an  Austrian 
interest,  and  Pniseia,  aspiring  to  be  the  leading  German 
Power,  could  not  neglect  her  dutj'  in  that  respect ;  and 
so,  ten  days  later,  namely,  on  the  20th  of  April,  Austria 
and  Prussia  fonned  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance. . 
To  do  what  ?  Defend  the  Sultan  ?  Defend  Europe  ? 
No;  to  "defend  the  rights  and  interests  of  Germany." 
They  undertook  to  hold  troops  in.  readiness,  and  thsy 
guaranteed  to  each  other  reciprocally  their  Gei-man  and 
non-Gennan  possessions.  They  did  not  ally  themselves 
with  the  Western  Powers,  to  defend  with  them  the  common 
interests  of  the  Sultan  and  Eiu'ope.  The. "  interests  of 
European  weKare  "  was,  indeed,  invoked  as  a  motive  for 
German  action  ;  but  the  substantial  parts  of  the  treaty, 
related  to  Germany  alone.,  Russia  had  at  this  time 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  the.  Eiug  of  Prussia  that  the 
original  motive  for  seizing  the  Pxincipalities  had  beea, 
removed  by  the  concessions  granted  to  the  Christians. by 
the  Porte.  Prussia,  therefore,  hoped-  the  Czar  would 
withdraw  his  troops ;  but,  .  as  this  hope  might  prove 
delusive,  Prussia  agreed  to  add  another  article  to  the 
ti-eaty  providing  for  hostiiitiesi  The  two  Powers  in 
effect  declared  that  they  would  make -war- on  Russia  "  in 
the  event  of  the  incorporation  of  the  PiineipaUtios,  or  in 
the  event  of  an  attack  on  or  passage  of  the  Balkan  bj- 
Russia."  How,  then,  can  it  be  said,  that  oven  at  the 
end  of  April,  1S54,  tho.  Foiir  Powers  were  united?  At 
this  time  neither  Prussia  nor  Austria  would  make  war 
to  thrust  the  Russians  from,  the  PaincipaUties.  Englaad 
and  France  woro  actually  present  on  Tui-kisli  .soil  to 
effect  that  object.  The  Four  Powers  were  agreed  upon 
several  verj'  important  points  of  great  though  deferred 
interest — tho  bases  of  a  peace  ;  but  they  wore  not  agreed 
upon  the  most  important  point  of  aU — tho  mode  of 
obtaining  the  peace.  On  that  point  tho  Western  Powers 
took  one  path,  and  the  Goraiau  Powers  another.  As 
we  shall  soon  seo,  Austria  had  reason  to  fall  farther 
away  from  Pnwsia,  and  to  approach  tho  Western 
Powers.  But  it  is  now  time  to  tnni  from  diplomacy  to 
those  other  arbitore  of  tho  de-stinios  of  nations,  who  ai'q 
called  in  to  cut  the  knots  which  diplomacy,  ravels  togP'-i 
ther.'and  thou  fails  to  untie.  ,  i 

Tho  allies  do  not  appear  to  have  entea-ed  on  the  iwav 
with  any  vory  definite  notion.i.  England  and  Franco 
fonned  an  alliance  together,  and  Ihon  allied  theinsolvos 
with  the  Sultan.     In  defending  the  Sultan,  they  were  to 


defend  a  fundamental  principle  of  European  policy  in 
the  concrete,  and  they  were  to  take  no  advantage  to 
themselves  by  the  act.  But  their  earlier  views  were 
limited  even  from  tho  defensive  point  of  view.  While 
Lord  Raglanand  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  were  proceed- 
ing thi-ough  Franco,  to  meet  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  on  tho 
way,  and  to  take  counsel  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon ; 
while  Count  Walowski  and  the  British  public  exchanged 
compliments  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  Queen  Victoria 
and  Prince  Albert  went  to  a  fancy  baU  at  the  house  of 
the  Freach  Ambassador,  the  French  and  English  troops 
were  slowly  moving  up  the  Mediterranean,  the  French 
and  English  fleets  were  cruising  on  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Baltic,  and  the  Turks  were  fighting  on  the  Danube. 
If  tho  allied  Powers  had  then  formed  great  designs  for 
offensive  war,  thej'  wex'o  not  in  a  condition  to  execute 
them,  for,  although  they  had  troops  to  send,  neither  had 
an  organised  army  with  which  to  act  at  once.  They, 
therefore,  at  first  adopted  a  medium  corn-so.  They  deter- 
mined to  secure  a  line  of  retreat  for  their  ships,  and  a 
base  of  operations  from  which,  in  the  event  of  the 
Turkish  army  being  driven  over  the  Balkan,  they 
could  effectively  defend  Constantinople.  At  this  time 
there  was  existent  an,,  exaggerated  dread  of  Russian 
power.  The  Czar  was  so  strong,  tho  Sultan  so  weak,  so 
men  thoiight,  that  it  was  deemed  possible  the  Russians 
might  force  both  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan  by  the  rajiid 
marches  of  an  overwhehxiiug  force,  and  thus  confi'ont  tho 
Saltaa.in  his  capitah  To  provide  against  this,  and  also 
to. cover  their  weakness,  the  allies  detennined  to  land 
their  troops  at  GallipoU.  The  shores  of  Europe. at  the 
mouth  of  tho  Dardanelles  temiinate  in  a  remarkable 
tongue  of  land,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  straits,  on  the 
other  by  the  Mediterranean,, and  joined  to  the  Continent 
by  a  narrow  neck  of  rugged  country  at  the  western  end 
of  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Sir  John  Burgoyne  and  Colonel 
Ardent  had  been  sent  out  to  inspect  this  peninsula,  and 
they  agreed  \Tith  eai'lier  militai-y  siu'veyors  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  fortify  the  neck  a  few  miles  to  the 
cast  of  Gallipoli,  covering  the  point  of  debarkation,  and 
commanding-the  flank  of  the  great  road  thi-ough  Adria- 
nople  to  the  Turiiish  capital.  Therefore,  as  the  allied 
troops  begaa..to  arrive  in  March  and  April,  they  wero 
employed  in  thi'owing  up  entrenchments,  known  as  tho 
lines  of  Boulau-,  and  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Saros 
to  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  It  v.'as  in  tho  camps  noar 
Gallipoli  that  the  whole  of  tho  French  and  part  of  the 
British  army  were  orga,nisod  for  active  service ;  but  while 
they  wero  gi'adually  assembling  there,  the  Turks  were 
fighting  so  manfully  on  tho  Danube,  and  so  effectually 
thwarting  Russia,  that  tho  linos  of  Boulair  became  useless, 
and  tho  allies,  as  wo  shall  see,  found  it  needful  to  take 
post  on  tho  southern,  instead  of  tho  north^;-n  slPP^^  °^ 
the  Balkan.  ,     , , 

When  it  became  qei-tain  that  war  would  ensue,  the 
Emperor  Niohoks  reinforced  his  army  in  tho  Princip.ali- 
tios,  and  raised  it  to  tho  strengtli  of  about  l.'jO.OOO  men, 
including  an  immonso  forco  of  cavalry,  and  no  fewer 
than  o'M  guns.  Against  this  mass  tlie  Sultan  could 
barely  array  a  nominal    forco  of  120,000  men,  and  a 
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number  of  guns  far  iaferior  to  that  of  thoir  foB.  Tho 
bulk  of  the  Russians  -wero  in  V/allaohia,  posted  in  de- 
tadunents  from  Kalafat  to  Galatz.  Their  plan  of  opera- 
tions -was  to  concentrate  a  mass  of  troojis  opposite 
SiHstria,  to  hold  in  check  tho  Turks  at  Kalafat,  on  one 
flank,  while  on  the  other  they  invaded  the  Dobrudscha. 
It  -was  then  intended  that  tho  main  body  should  cross  the 
Danube  at  Kalarasch,  and  joining  the  troops  coming  up 
the  river  upon  Silistria,  invest  and  capture  that  fortress. 
This  done,  they  hoped  to  capture  or  mask  Varna,  and 
forcing  Shumla,  debouch  through  the  passes  of  the 
Migged  Balkans  upon  the  plains  of  Eoumelia.  Marshal 
Princo  Paskiewitch  had  been  appointed  to  command  the 
ai-my,  and  such  is  assumed  to  have  been  his  plan  of 
operations.  If  so,  tho  Russians  must  have  counted  on 
the  slowness  of  the  allies,  on  tho  weakness  of  the  Turks, 
and  on  their  own  rapidity.  But  tho  plan  was  essentially 
vicious.  They  could  not  fail  to  lose  men  in  the  pesti- 
ferous Dobrudscha.  So  long  as  the  Turks  held  Kalafat, 
the  Russians  were  never  secure  on  that  flank.  Then, 
assuming  that  they  kept  the  Kalafat  army  at  bay,  and 
even  captured  Silistria,  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  they  could  force  Shumla,  and  impossible 
that  they  could  take  Varna,  so  long  as  the  allied  fleets 
held  the  Black  Sea.  Nor  were  these  the  only  dangers 
ineuiTed  by  the  Czar.  The  plains  of  Wallachia  lie  be- 
tween the  ridges  of  the  Carpathians  and  tho  Danube. 
These  mountains  border  the  whole  lino  of  tho  Russian 
communications.  On  their  northern  slopes  Austria 
was  collecting  a  formidable  army.  Austria,  though  not 
resolved  to  fight,  was  growing  more  menacing  in  her 
language  and  in  her  attitude.  It  was  true  that  she 
trammelled  herself  by  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  laying 
down  the  march  of  the  Russians  on  the  Balkan  as  a 
tastis  he!!!.  But  Russia  had  no  security  that  circum- 
stances might  not  occur  to  produce  a  change  in  Austrian 
councils,  or  that  the  very  success  of  her  preliminary 
movements  might  not  bring  Austria  to  act.  And  if  she 
acted,  she  would  move  across  the  Russian  line  of  com- 
munications, and  the  mere  thr-eat  to  do  that  would 
almost  ruin  the  Russian  plan.  For  although  the  Czar 
had  150,000  men  at  his  disposal,  he  could  not  with  these 
force  the  strong  line  of  the  Danube  fortresses,  and  make 
head  agaiqst  an  Austrian  army  issuing  from  the  Car- 
pathians at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  if  he  were  not 
speedy,  the  allies  would  appear,  either  at  Varna  or  in  the 
Balkan. 

The  Czar  did  not  hesitate  to  face  these  dangers.  He 
plunged  headlong  into  war.  Before  the  publication  of 
his  manifesto,  his  troops  forced  the  passage  of  the  Danube 
near  its  mouth,  and  at  other  points  above,  drove  tho 
Turks  out  of  their  fortified  posts  on  the  right  bank,  and 
established  an  immense  force  in  the  Dobrudscha.  Be- 
tween the  20th  of  March  and  the  2nd  of  April,  the  whole 
of  that  peninsula  was  cleared  of  enemies.  Mustapha 
Pasha  had  rallied  his  troops  behind  the  wall  of  Trajan, 
tho  remains  of  an  old  Roman  trench,  running  between 
Kustendji  and  the  Danube,  while  the  Russian  General 
Liiders  had  concentrated  about  60,000  men  on  the  Baba 
Dagh  mountain,  preparatory  to  a  movement  up  the  right 


bank.  Throe  days  afterwards  the  Turks  were  driven 
from  Czornavoda,  on  tho  left  flank  of  thoir  defensive  lino, 
and  Mustapha  Pasha,  falling  back  towards  Varna,  loft 
a  ft-ee  passago  to  the  cnomj-.  The  Russians  had  lost  many 
men  in  the  Dobrudscha  from  malaria,  want  of  water, 
and  a  defective  commissariat.  They  lost,  indeed,  moro 
than  they  gained  by  this  movement,  for  although  tho 
command  #f  tho  right  bank  was  gained  from  Ismail  to 
Silistria,  tho  aiiny  emerged  shaken  in  its  morale  and 
diminished  in  its  effeotivo. 

As  soon  as  Prince  Paskicwitoh  ari'ived  at  head- 
quarters, and  saw  the  state  of  things  for  himself,  he 
began  to  feel  keenly  the  two  dangers  which  menaced  his 
roar  and  right  flank,  the  Austrians  in  tho  Carpathians, 
and  the  Tui-ks  in  their  entrenched  post  at  Kalafat.  He 
saw  that  tho  line  occupied  by  his  troops  was  too  exten- 
sive, and  that  his  right  beyond  tho  Schj'l  was  too  far 
from  his  centre  near  Bucharest,  whence  he  was  to  strike 
his  first  blow.  General  Liprandi,  who  commanded  the 
right  wing,  had  vainly  sought  for  an  opportunity  of 
attacking  Kalafat  with  effect.  Every  move  he  made  to- 
wards it  was  frustrated,  for  the  Turks  remained  firm,  and 
the  fire  of  the  heavy  guns  was  destructive,  and  he  lost 
men  and  reputation  before  these  earthworks.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  also,  for  the  matter  was  not  kept  secret,  that 
Pi-ince  Paskiewitch  had  some  inkling  of  tho  treaty 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  about  to  sign.  Therefore  the 
Prince  detei-mined  to  withdi-aw  his  troops,  first  to  tho 
Schyl,  and  next  behind  the  Aluta,  a  few  miles  further 
to  the  east.  The  Russians  suSercd  a  defeat  before  Kala- 
fat on  the  17th  of  April,  and  on  the  21st  they  began  to 
file  off  towards  Crajowa.  Obseiwing  this,  the  Turks 
pushed  out  from  Kalafat,  and  also  threw  a  body  of  men 
over  tho  Danube  at  Tumul,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Danube  and  Aluta,  but  these  were  roughlj'  handled  by 
Liprandi's  left  wing.  On  the  10th  of  May,  the  Tui-ks 
occupied  Crajowa,  and  foUovring  the  Russian  rear-guard, 
brought  it  to  an  action ;  but  pushing  on  too  fast,  they 
were  assailed  by  the  supporting  columns  and  driven 
back.  The  main  body,  however,  had,  in  passing  the 
Aluta,  broken  the  bridge  of  Slatina,  and  left  the  rear- 
guard to  its  fate.  But  the  Turks,  deceived  by  its  fii-m 
front,  made  no  serious  attack ;  the  bridge  was  repaired, 
and  the  rear-guard  crossed  to  the  left  bank.  The  Russian 
columns  retired  no  further,  but  took  up  a  defensive  posi- 
tion behind  the  Aluta,  their  right'at  Slatina,  their  left 
on  the  Danube,  with  advanced  posts  beyond  tho  Aluta. 
General  Dannenberg  commanded  this  right  wing,  having 
under  him  Generals  Liprandi  and  Soimonoff.  Thus  the 
right  wing  was  strongly  posted,  and  it  served  the  pui-- 
pose  of  preventing  the  Kalafat  armj'  from  doing  any- 
thing to  interfere  with  the  siego  of  Silistria.  Tho 
remainder  of  the  Russian  army  on  the  left  bank  was  at 
Giurgero,  opposite  Roustchuck,  at  Oltenitza,  opposite 
Tui-tulcai,  and  at  Kalarasch,  facing  Silistria;  whUe  on 
the  right  bank,  two  divisions  were  in  the  Dobrudscha, 
and  the  corps  of  Liiders,  less  one  division,  was  marching 
up  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  to  join  in  the  offensive 
movement  against  Silistria.  The  Turks  had  30,000  men 
on  the  Aluta,  strong  garrisons  in  Roustchuck,  Tui-tukai, 
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and  Silistria,  a  field  force  of  uncertain  amount  between 
Tama  and  the  ■wall  of  Trajan,  and  a  reserve  of  about 
40,000  men  in  Shumla  and  Varna.  In  the  first  week  of 
May,  tbe  Turks  had  thus  lost  the  Dobrudsoha,  and  with 
it  the  road  to  Silistria ;  but  they  had  recovered  Little 
Wallachia,  and  found  employment  ia  that  quarter  for 
50,000  Russian  troops.  The  vigour  and  audacity  they 
had  shown  on  the  Danube  piqued  the  militant  pride  of 
the  Czar,  and  he  urged  his  lieutenant  to  strike  and 
strike  hard  at  the  centre  of  the  line. 

The  fortress  of  Silistria  stands  on  the  light  bank  of 
the  Danube,  in  a  position  which  makes  it,  as  military 
m.en  say,  "  important  in  a  .strategical  point  of  view,  and 
unfavourable  for  the  purposes  of  fortification."  Its 
strategical  value  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  "  on  the 
flank  of  every  possible  line  of  operation  upon  the 
Balkan."  Indeed,  no  impression  can  even  be  made  on 
the  Balkan  so  long  as  the  Turks  can  keej)  possession  of 
Silistria,  Shumla,  and  Varna.  They  are  the  Turkish 
Trilateral.  Besieged  and  taken  in  1810,  the  Russians  failed 
before  Silistria  in  1828,  but  captui-ed  it  in  1S29,  .after 
an  obstinate  resistance  extending  over  forty-four  days. 
As  it  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  Danube  below  a  ridge 
of  commanding  heights,  the  last  spurs  of  the  Balkan  as 
they  push  towards  the  river,  no  works  of  whatever 
sti-ength  could  make  it  secure.  At  eight  and  even  six 
hundi-ed  yards  from  the  wall,  the  whole  of  the  interior 
can  be  overlooked.  But  not  only  was  the  position  bad, 
the  works  were  bad  also.  The  waU  was  low,  the  ditches 
were  shallow,  the  flanking  fire  ineffective.  In  1828-9 
there  were  no  outworks,  only  here  and  there  a  few  ' '  lodg- 
ments," mere  trenches ;  and  so  dreaded  were  the  Turks 
even  then  behind  such  light  cover,  that  these  furrows  in 
the  soil  were  approached  by  the  double  sap  and  blown  up 
by  mines!  In  1854,  a  Pnissian  officer,  Major  Graoh, 
had  helped  the  Tui-ks  to  improve  the  defensive  works, 
and  ho  seeing,  as  Moltke  had  seen  before  him,  how  im- 
possible it  was  to  defend  the  place  without  holding  the 
hills  above  it,  threw  up  some  indifferent  enti-enchments 
on  the  south  and  cast  of  the  place.  One  of  these  was  the 
Arab  Tabia,  and  in  the  course  of  the  coming  contest  it 
camo  to  play  a  principal  part  in  the  work  of  resistance. 
Another  point  in  favour  of  the  Tui-ks  was  the  breadth  of 
the  Danube,  but  tliis  was  in  some  measure  counter- 
balanced by  tho  facilities  which  the  islands  below  the 
town  afforded  to  tho  Russians.  From  tho  fortress  on  the 
cast  ran  the  road  to  Rassova  down  tho  right  bank  ;  on 
tho  west,  the  road  to  Turtukai  up  tho  right  bank  ;  and 
towards  tho  south,  tho  roads  to  Shumla  and  Vama  and 
tho  passes  of  tho  Balkan.  Such  was  tho  post.  It  was 
held  by  a  garrison  under  Moussa  Pasha,  which,  with 
the  fighting  part  of  the  population,  numbered  perhaps 
10,000  men,  against  which  Prince  I'asl^jcwitrh  was 
about  to  throw  tho  strength  of  the  Czar. 

Tho  first  object  of  the  Russians  was  to  gnin  possession 
of  the  islands  below  tho  foiiross,  and  .above  tho  belt  of 
marshes  which  border  tho  Icift  bank  of  tho  Danube,  from 
KalaraHch  to  Hirsova.  To  facilitate  this,  they  brought  a 
flotilla  of  gunboats  from  Oalatz,  and  under  their  protec- 
tion throw  bridges  from  tho  loft  bank  to  tho  islands,  and 


from  the  islands  to  the  right  bank,  so  that,  in  spite  of 
tho  opposition  of  the  Turkish  outposts,  and  the  cannon 
of  the  eastern  face  of  the  fortress,  by  the  end  of  Apiil, 
the  Russians  were  masters  of  the  i-iver  and  both  banks. 
Nest,  they  threw  up  batteries  for  siege  guns  on  the 
islands  within  range;  and  having  accomplished  their 
batteries  and  secured  their  bridge,  they  put  in  motion 
the  two  columns  destined  to  invest  the  place  and  conduct 
the  siege.  They  brought  30,000  men  over  the  bridge 
from  Kalarasch,  who  were  joined  by  40,000  from  Rassova 
under  Liiders.  On  the  17th  of  May,  General  Schildors 
took  the  command  of  the  besieging  force  and  the  conduct 
of  the  siege.  By  a  strange  coincidenco,  this  very  general, 
on  that  same  day,  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  before, 
when  Gener.al  Diebitsch  headed  tho  Czar's  invading 
ai-my,  had  sat  down  before  Silistria.  He  knew  its 
strong  and  its  weak  points.  He  preserved  a  Hvely  re- 
collection of  the  tenacity  with  which  a  Moslem  soldier 
clings  to  a  little  earthen  shelter,  and  he  must  have  looked 
with  some  misgivings  on  the  little  furrows  of  earth, 
which,  as  one  wi-iter  says,  were  scratched  on  tho  plateau 
commanding  the  fortress  of  Silistria.  Moltke  has  re- 
corded how  profoundly  a  Russian  respects  a  Turk  when 
the  latter  is  ensconced,  even  in  a  poor  earthen  field-work 
defended  by  a  shallow  ditch;  and  the  mode  in  which 
Schilders  approached  the  place  showed  that  the  respect 
inspii'ed  by  the  valour  of  the  defenders  of  Silistria  in 
1828-9  had  not  been  effaced  from  his  mind.  He  opened 
his  first  trench  at  a  distance  of  more  than  3,000  yards 
from  the  outwork  on  the  plate.au  !  In  1828  the  Russians 
were  too  weak  to  invest  the  place  completely;  in  1829 
thej'  did  invest  it,  blocking  up  all  the  approaches.  In 
1854  they  repeated  the  mistake  of  1828  ;  for  although  a 
column  crossed  the  Danube  at  Turtukai  to  close  up  tho 
western  side,  it  was  only  for  a  moment  imperfectly  in 
communication  with  the  main  body,  and  thi'oughout  the 
siege  the  Russians  were  not  able  to  cut  off  tho  com- 
munication between  the  town  and  Omer  Pasha  in 
Shumla.  The  fact  is  that  the  outworks  on  the  plateau 
overlooking  the  fortress  gave  it  such  an  extensive  area 
that  even  80,000  Russians  did  not  sufuco  to  guard  tho 
bridge,  perform  the  service  of  the  trenches,  and  cover- 
the  siege.  So  that  practically  SUistria  was  assailed  onlj- 
on  one  side,  and  weakly  menaced  on  another,  while  be- 
tween tho  two  there  was  a  chasm  partially  patrolled 
by  the  Russian  cavah'y. 

On  the  20th  of  May  Prince  Paskiowitch  crossed  tho 
Danube,  and  inspected  the  attack.  He  brought  wiili 
him  Prince  Gortschakoff,  who  took  tho  command  of  tho 
besieging  force.  Prince  Paskiewitch  saw  the  oiTor  which 
had  been  made  in  opeiiiTig  tho  trenches  .it  a  point  so  dis- 
tant from  the  works  ;  he  caused  the  first  parallel  to  bo 
ab.andoncd,  and  on  the  21st  opened  a  new  ono  within 
500  yards  of  the  works.  Moussa  Pasha,  seeing  tho 
enemy  within  reach,  opened  fire,  and  sallying  forth  did 
some  damage,  but  did  not  hinder  tlie  completion  of  tho 
parallel.  It  so  happened  fhiittwoEnglislimen,  Lieutenant 
Butler  and  Lieutenant  Nasmyth,  travelling  for  pleasure, 
had  entered  Silistria,  and  had  volunteered  to  aid  in  tho 
defence.     They  took  their  posts  in  tho  advanced  works. 
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tiotably  in  the  Arab  Tabia,  and  their  presence  and  bear- 
ing produced  sucli  an  effect  on  the  Turks,  that  the  latter 
aover  thought  of  yielding,  but  fought  with  a  steadfast- 
ness and  duvotiou  equal  to  any  troops  in  the  world. 
Those  young  men,  looking  over  the  low  parapets  of  the 
Arab  Tabia,  saw  beneath  them  the  immense  Eussiau 
camp,  and  beyond  that  the  broad  stream  of  the  Danube 
spanned  by  their  splendid  military  bridges,  and  beyond 
tho  Danube  the  plains  of  WaUachia  swarming  with 
cattle  and  intersected  with  transport  trains.  But  the 
sight  of  tho  mighty  means  of  tho  Czar  did  not  daunt 
them,  and  they  imparted  theii'  own  spirit  to  the  defenders 
of  the  Ai-ab  Tabia.  And  when  Prince  Paskicwitch,  think- 
ing he  could  carry  those  miserable  outworks  by  stoim, 
hurled  his  heavy  columns  upon  them  three  times  within 
foirr-and-twentj'  hours,  ho  had  tho  mortification  to  see 
liis  troops  recoil  and  flj'  each  time  that  they  attacked. 
On  tho  25th,  in  tho  midst  of  a  storm,  which  came  on  at 
nightfall,  tho  docile  Russian  soldiers  once  more  dashed 
at  tho  work,  and  reached  the  ditch;  but  they  could  go 
no  fuiiher.  They  were  smitten  by  a  ceaseless  fire,  and 
forced  back  with  loss.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Here 
was  a  miserable  bank  of  earth,  which,  defended  bj'  Tiu-ks, 
under  British  guidance,  had  withstood  four  assaults, 
thi-ee  by  day  and  one  by  night.  A  mere  ridge  of 
Bulgarian  earth,  and  a  handful  of  mere  Tm-ks,  had  so 
withstood  the  valiant  and  tried  soldiers  of  the  puissant 
and  most  pious  Czar.  Yet  this  ridge  and  furrow  on  the 
hiU  side  must  be  taken,  or  tho  Czar's  troops  would  never 
have  Sdistria.  The  orders  of  Nicholas  to  take  it,  cost 
what  it  might,  were  frequent  and  imperative.  There 
was  only  one  way  to  execute  his  orders :  the  Ai'ab  Tabia 
must  be  carried,  not  by  bayonet  and  bullet,  but  by 
2)ickaxe  and  spade. 

The  Piussian  pai-allels  came  nearer.  A  thii-d  ajipeared 
only  200  yards  distant.  The  Eussian  infantry  made  a 
dash  at  one  of  the  redoubts  on  the  left.  But  the  Turks 
saUied  forth,  and  falling  on  with  cold  steel,  expelled  the 
enemy,  and  killed  two  generals  and  several  hundreds  of 
men.  Three  days  afterwards  Prince  Paskiewitch  risked 
another  assault.  Making  a  false  attack  on  the  left,  ho 
brought  up  heavy  columns  against  the  Ai-ab  Tabia,  pre- 
paring the  way  by  a  terrible  fire  from  all  his  batteries. 
Inspired  by  their  English  leaders,  the  Turks  received  the 
shock  without  flinching,  and  once  more  forced  them  head- 
long back,  this  time  with  a  loss  of'two  thousand  men.  The 
trenches  had  now  been  open ;  the  siege  guns  from  the 
mainland,  from  the  islands,  from  the  Danube,  had  been 
firing  for  sLx:teeu  daj's.  Yet  no  progress  had  been  made 
towards  the  capture  of  the  Tui-kish  outworks.  Again  the 
spade  was  plied,  and  again  the  beautifully  executed 
saps  and  parallels  approached.  The  opposing  soldiers 
could  hear  each  other  speak,  and  look  into  each  other's 
eyes.  Pressed  as  he  was  by  the  orders  of  his  master,  who 
looked  with  apprehension  at  the  gathering  of  Austrians 
in  Transylvania,  and  the  increasing  forces  of  the  allies 
at  GaUipoli  and  Scutari,  Prince  Paskiewitch  issued 
orders  for  a  seventh  assault.  The  sturdy  Eussian 
soldiers,  who  had  failed  so  often,  who  had  lost  so  many 
men,  who  had  come  to  regard  the  work  as  impregnable. 


obeyed,  indeed,  as  they  always  do,  but  obeyed  without 
heart  or  confidence ;  and  after  a  fierce  conflict,  they  were 
for  a  seventh  time  routed  utterly.  The  Tui-ks,  however, 
lost  their  commander,  Moussa  Pasha,  a  soldier  who  had 
tho  mci-it  at  least  of  firmness  of  soul,  and  an  integrity 
without  stain.  This  was  a  serious  blow;  but  tho  presence 
of  Butler  and  Nasmyth  compensated  fully  for  the  loss  o£ 
tho  Pasha.  They  wore  adored  by  the  soldiers,  and  obeyed 
with  that  cheerfulness  and  devotion  wliich  make  men  so 
terrible  in  conflict. 

After  tho  failure  of  the  last  assault,  the  Eussians  began 
to  mine.  By  sap  and  mine  they  had  taken  the  place  in 
1829.  They  fell  back  upon  tho  old  methods.  Unable  to 
storm  over  tho  low  rampart,  they  sought  to  blow  it  up 
from  below.  Here  again  the  British  officers  frustrated 
them,  for  they  caused  tho  Turks  to  cut  a  fi-esh  enti'ench- 
ment  in  rear  of  tho  first ;  and,  if  need  were,  another  be- 
hind that,  and  then  another,  but  always,  whatever 
happened,  to  stand  fast  and  fight  with  them.  The  Turks 
did  as  they  were  bidden,  and  theu-  coolness  under  fire, 
and  indifference  to  danger,  provoked  the  warm  admi- 
ration of  the  English  officers  whose  confidence  was  so 
liberally  repaid.  And  thus  the  siege  went  on.  The 
E,ussians  continued  to  creep  forwards,  under  cover  of  the 
sap,  and  to  drive  their  mines  and  explode  them. ;  but 
ever  as  they  reached  one  point  of  defence,  they  found 
another  beliind  it,  and  gallant  men  ready  to  cross  bayo- 
nets and  defend  both,  and  even  to  rush  out  suddenly  and 
kill  and  destroy.  Nevertheless,  the  Eussians  came  so 
close  that  the  pick  and  sjjade  could  be  heard  beneath  the 
ground,  and  it  seemed,  certainlj'  to  those  who  looked  on 
from  a  distance,  who  reflected  on  the  strength  of  the 
Eussian  army,  and  tho  weakness  of  tho  place,  that  it 
must  fall.  Omer  Pasha  held  that  opinion,  and  even  so 
late  as  the  19th  of  June  imparted  it  to  tho  commanders  of 
the  allies.  It  was  the  picture  lie  drew  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Bulgaria  which  induced  Lord  Eaglan  and 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud  to  send  troops  to  Yarna.  At  the 
end  of  May  the  Light  Division  of  the  English  army  landed 
at  Yarna,  followed  by  that  of  General  Canrobert ;  and 
from  that  time  in  the  French  and  English  camps,  and  in 
the  wooded  ,.,'orges  of  Shumla,  men  Kstened  to  the  muffled 
roar  of  the  Eussian  guns,  expecting  every  day  to  see  a 
tu'ed  horseman  ride  in  with  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
Silistiia. 

Yet  Silistria  feU  not.  The  investment  was  so  imper- 
fect that  General  Cannon,  an  Englishman  in  the  service 
of  the  Porto,  contrived  to  pass  between  the  Eussian 
covering  armies,  and  enter  the  place,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  besieged.  In  the  meantime  the  enemy  had  come  so 
close,  that  a  Turk  dared  not  si>eak  above  a  whisper  with- 
out drawing  upon  himself  a  Eussiau  bullet.  It  is  to  a 
remark  in  too  loud  a  tone  that  the  death  of  Captain 
Butler  is  attributed.  He  was  speaking  to  General 
Cannon,  when  a  Eussian  bullet,  passing  obliquely 
thi'ough  tho  earthwork,  gave  him  a  wound,  of  which  he 
died.  Shortly  afterwards  General  Cannon,  obeying,  it  is 
supposed  an  order,  withdrew  fi-om  the  fortress  with  the 
troops  he  had  brought,  and  carried  Lieut.  Nasmyth 
with  him,  but  left  behind  another  British  officer,  Lieut. 
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Ballaid,  who  supplied  his  place  in  tlie  Arab  Tabia. 
The  middle  of  June  had  now  amved.  Piince  Paskie- 
witch,  having  entered  the  trenches  to  reconnoiti-e  these 
invincible  outworks,  was  wounded,  and  forced  to  with- 
draw to  Bucharest,  leaving  the  completion  of  his  task  to 
Priace  Gortschakoff.  But  he  fared  no  bettor.  TheTui'ks 
sallied  forth  impetuously,  and  inflicted  great  losses. 
Genei-al  SchUders  was  wounded  so  severely  that  he  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  shock  and  from  amputation,  and 
Prince  Gortschakoflf  himself  was  slightly  hurt.  The  siege 
had  lasted  five  weeks.  The  Eussian  army  had  lost  thou- 
sands of  men  from  disease  as  well  as  wounds,  yet,  except 
that  their  works  were  close  to  those  of  the  Turks,  nothiag 
had  been  gained.  They  resolved  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise. On  the  22nd  of  June,  they  opened  a  tremendous 
iiie  on  the  place  from  all  their  batteries.  When  daylight 
dawned  on  the  23rd,  the  Turks  became  aware  that  the 
trenches  were  tenantless,  and  soon  saw  that  the  bulk  of 
the  army  had  re-passed  the  bridge,  and  had  encamped 
about  Kalarasch.  The  siege  was  at  an  end.  The  Eussians 
had  lost  15,000  men  and  nine  generals  before  the  weak 
and  ragged  outworks  of  a  feeble  forti-ess,  and  they  had 
lost,  too,  something  of  priceless  Yahie^prcstige.  Then- 
decisive  defeat  before  SiListria  was  the  crowning  disaster 
of  a  disastrous  campaign.  Pmsti-ated  on  all  sides,  the  sole 
laurels  gathered  by  the  Czar  were  furnished  by  the  mas- 
sacre at  Siuope,  the  routing  of  a  handful  of  Tui'ks  in  the 
Dobrudscha,  and  the  blowing  up  of  an  English  war- 
steamer,  the  Tiger,  which  had  run  ashore  in  a  fog 
near  Odessa. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  failure  of  the  Eussian 
arms  were,  fii'st,  the  shining  valour  and  noble  resolution 
of  the  Tai-kish  soldiers,  and,  next,  the  arrival  of  the  allies 
at  Varna,  the  operations  of  their  fleets  iu  the  Black  Sea, 
and  the  new  position  taken  up  by  Austria.  For 
Austria,  eager  to  obtain  the  evacuation  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities, had,  on  the  14th  of  Jime,  while  yet  the  issue 
of  the  siege  of  Sihstria  was  uncertain,  made  a  separate 
treaty  with  the  Porte,  whereby  the  Emperor  engaged 
"to  exhaust  all  the  moans  of  negotiation,  and  all  other 
•means,  to  obtain  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities  "  by 
the  foreign  army  which  occupied  them.  In  other  words, 
Austria  undertook  to  occupy  the  Principalities  herself — 
an  engagement  which,  if  the  Eussians  did  not  withdi'aw, 
reudcrcd  it  incumbent  on  Austria  to  use  force  for  their 
expulsion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  unless  the  Czar  was 
ready  to  incur  the  hazards  of  a  war  with  Austria,  in 
addition  to  a  war  with  the  allies,  this  pressure  put  upon 
him,  coming  at  the  back  of  a  defeat  before  Silisti'ia,  and 
the  gathering  strength  of  England  and  France  ashore 
and  afloat,  would  compel  him  to  yield  up  the  material 
guarantee  which  ho  had  so  recklessly  seized.  And  it  did 
BO.  But  before  wo  describe  this  event,  we  must  glance 
at  the  incidents  which  preceded  it  in  the  Black  Sea,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hollo.9pon,t. 

On  the  Black  Soa  the  combined  fleet  had  ridden 
jiiumphant.  In  a  cruiso  of  twenty  days  they  mot  no 
foe,  but  picked  up  prizes  in  considorablo  numbers.  Ono 
incident  had  occurred  which  added  to  the  wrath  and 
mortification  of  thu  Czur.     Thu  Fiuioua  was   scut  to 


Odessa  to  bring  away  the  English  consul.  As  her  boat, 
bearing  a  flag  of  ti-uce,  was  returning  to  the  ship,  she 
was  fired  upon ;  and  no  satisfactory  explanation  being 
given,  the  Admu'als  Dundas  and  Hameliu  appeared  oti' 
Odessa  on  the  21st  April,  with  a  combined  squadron,  and 
demanded  redress.  General  Osten-Sacken  ha\ing  refused 
to  grant  any  redi-ess,  the  admirals  sent  in  a  steam 
squadron  the  next  morning,  and  bombarded  the  war-port, 
but  tried  to  spare  the  town.  In  twelve  hours  they  had 
blown  up  a  powder  magazine,  destx'oyed,  by  shot  and 
shell,  a  goodly  number  of  .ships,  and  many  buildings 
containing  stores.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  three  killed 
and  twelve  wounded.  After  inflicting  this  chastisement 
for  a  breach  of  the  usages  of  war,  the  squadron  cruised 
off  Sebastopol,  but  met  no  enemj' ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
May,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  with  a  squadi'on,  steamed  away 
for  the  Cii'cassian  coast,  where  his  presence  caused  the 
Eussians  to  abandon  all  thou-  forts,  exccjit  those  of 
Anapa  and  Soujak  Kaleh,  lying  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  coast,  near  the  straits  of  Kertch.  The  Circassians 
took  immediate  advantage  of  this,  and  confined  the 
garrisons  of  the  two  forts  within  the  walls  ;  while  the 
Tui-ks  occupied  Eedout  Kaleh  and  Souchoum  Kalch,  in 
Mingi'eUa  and  Abasia. 

During  the  spring,  the  troops  of  the  allies  gradually 
assembled  in  the  dominions  of  tho  Sultan ;  and  iu  the 
mouth  of  March,  and  for  many  subsequent  months,  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediten-anean  were  ploughed  by  the 
fleets  of  transports,  under  steam  and  sail,  all  bound  east- 
ward ;  whilo  the  straits  which  divide  Europe  from  Asia 
were  almost  as  crowded  as  the  Thames.  The  first  soldiers 
of  tho  allies  to  land  in  Turkey  were  six  Sappers  and 
Minors,  under  Captain  Chapman,  who  an-ived  at  Con- 
stantinople on  tho  29th  of  January,  and  were  employed 
in  surveying  the  defences  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  site 
for  the  lines  at  Boulair.  The  first  French  detachment 
left  Marseilles  on  the  19th,  and  landed  at  GaUipoh  on 
the  31st  of  March;  with  these  went  Generals  Bosquet 
and  Caurobort.  At  the  same  time  convoys  were  depart- 
ing from  the  ports  of  Algiers,  and  fi'esh  divisions  wora 
assembling  near  Toulon  and  Marseilles.  Tho  British 
Guards,  and  some  lino  regiments,  had  been  sent  on  to 
Malta,  and  thence  at  tho  end  of  March,  and  also  fi-om 
the  ports  of  England,  they  began  to  embark  for  Turkey. 
Part  of  the  Light  Division,  under  Sir-  George  Brown, 
roiiohud  Gallipoli  ou  tho  Gth  of  April,  and  encamped  on 
tho  north  flauk  of  the  hues  of  Boulair.  Tho  soldiers  of 
tho  two  armies  now  mot  together;  thoy  had  greeted  each 
other  cordially  at  soa,  and  they  were  not  less  friendly 
ashore.  Once  embarked  in  the  same  cause,  and  tho  two 
nations,  as  woU  as  tho  two  armies,  became  tho  heartiest 
of  allies.  Day  by  day,  and  wcok  by  week,  the  huge  Eng- 
lish transports,  and  tho  l''rcnch  vessels,  of  smaller  ton- 
nage, came  labouiing  up  the  Dardanelles — tho  French  to 
discharga  their  living  freight  at  Gallipoli,  tho  English  to 
land  theirs  at  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  opposite  Con- 
stantinople. Lord  Eaglan  arrived  thore  on  tho  29th  of 
Ajuil,  and  Marshal  St.  Aruaud  on  tho  7th  of  May.  Tho 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  coming  in  witli  tho  French  marshal, 
complotod  the  British  staff.      Ou  tho  7th  of  May,  there 
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vvere  about  17,500  British  troops  at  Scutari  and  Kululi, 
near  by,  and  4,000  at  Gallipoli.  Tbe  cavalry  and  more 
infantry  were  stiU  at  sea.  By  the  end  of  May,  the  French 
had  concentrated  37,000  men  and  5,500  horses  at 
Gallipoli.  Thus,  the  allied  forces,  some  of  -n-hom  had 
quitted  England  for  Malta,  iu  February,  gradually,  and 
somewhat  slo'n-ly,  brought  theii-  hosts  into  masses  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan. 

The  French  army  consisted  of  four  divisions  of  in- 
fantrj',  imder  the  orders  of  General  Canrobert,  General 
Bosquet,  Prince  Napoleon,  and  General  Forey — an 
officer  who  served  his  master  on  the  2nd  of  Decembfir, 
1851,  and  who,  in  1863,  won  his  marshal's  baton  in 
Mexico.  There  were  besides,  eight  batteries  of  aitilleiy, 
or  sixty-four  guns.  The  British  army  consisted  of  foiu 
divisions.  The  first,  under  the  Duke  of  Cambiidge,  was 
composed  of  the  Guards  and  the  Highland  Brigade  ;  the 
second,  commanded  by  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  consisted  of 
the  30th,  41st,  47th,  49th,  and  95th  regiments ;  ,tke4hird 
division,  tmder  Sir  Eichard  England,  was  composed  of 
the  1st,  4th,  29th,  38th,  41th,  and  50th  ;  the  Light 
Division,  with  Sir  George  Brown  for  its  chief,  :Was 
made  up  of  the  7th,  19th,  23rd,  33rd,  77th,  SSth,  and  the 
2nd  battaUoii  of  the  Eifie  Brigade.  At  the  end  of  May, 
only  two  rci^iments  of  British  horse  had  been  landed  at 
Scutari — the  Sth  Hussars  and  17th  Lancers.  There  were 
probably  at  this  time  about  fifty  guns  in  the  parks  .•  at 
Kululi.  Every  day,  however,  augmented  the  forces  of 
the  allies  ;  and  two  months  later  we  shall  see  that  each 
army  had  been  increased  in  the  interval  by  the  arrival  of 
fresh  divisions  from  the  West.  The  pressing  question  at 
the  beginning  of  May  was  to  organise  the  military 
machine ;  to  put  it  into  fighting  and  marching  order;  to 
provide  more  for  its  futiu-e  than  its  jjresent  wants;  to 
lay  up  stores  of  provisions  and  depots  of  ammunition  ; 
and,  above  all,  to  gather  together  the  means  of  sotting  the 
militarj'  machine  in  motion  when  it  was  completed.  :This 
was  no  easy  task.  The  French,  by  habit,  were  better 
prepared  for  war  than  the  EngUsh,  but  the  French  found 
it  difficult  to  give  legs  to  their  transport  corps.  As  to  the 
English,  they  had  been  hurried  into  action  almost  totall3' 
unpi'eparcd.  Thoj'  had  neither  a  military  train  nor  even 
the  nucleus  of  such  a  corps;  they  had  no  effeotivo 
medical  staff;  they  had  an . inexperienced  and  .uudiKr- 
manned  commissariat.  Thej-  had  magnificent  regiments, 
individually  perfect;  but  they  had  no  army.  JSvery- 
thing  had  to  te  done  on  the  spot;  and  being  done  in. a 
huiTj-,  and  by  men  not  accustomed  to  the  work,  it  was 
imperfectly  done.  Tho  British  had, not  been  a  week  in 
Tui-koj'  before  thoro  was  an  outcry  for  transport.  Lord 
Eaglan  had  a  splendid  collection  of  soldiers;  but  ho  could 
not  have  marched  them  fifty  miles.  Lot  those  who  have 
road  tho  letters  of  St.  Arnaud  say  whether  it  was  far 
diflbront  with  tho  French. 

Pending  this  interval,  omphjyed  in  organising  the 
army,  there  wore  balls,  and  banquets,  and  reviews  to 
strengthen  tho  alliance,  and  make  it  patent  to  all  tlie 
world.  Tho  Sultan  did  tn-o  noticeable  acts  :  ho  galloped 
his  horso  twice  in  public ;  and  Ito  spoke  to  a  Cluistian 
woman— Madame  do  St.  Arnaud  I     But  this  was  tho 


showy  i)art  of  the  business  ;  the  real  work  was  done 
quietly,  in  the  chambers  of  the  embassy,  in  the  quarters 
of  the  generals,  and  in  the  councils  of  war  and  consrdta- 
tion.   The  reader  is  awiire  that  at  this  time  the  Eussians 
were  hurling  column  after  column  upon  the  outworks  of 
SUistria.     Not  a  man  in  the  allied  ^army  believed  tho 
place  could  resist  beyond  a  given  .time,  say  six  weeks. 
By  tho  end    of   June,   then,   it    was    calculated  that 
Prince  Paskiewitch  would  have  established  himself  in 
Silistiia,    and  would  be   able  from  that  base  to   act 
ofiensively  against  tho  line  of  the  Balkan.     "What  were 
the  means  and  modes  of  opposing  him  ?     This  was  the 
question  which- occupied  tho  thoughts  of  the,  allied  com- 
manders.    Marshal  St.  Arnaud  was,  to  judgeirfrom  his 
letters,  in  a  state  of  feverish  impatience  for  action  ;  but, 
according  to  tho  statements  of  Mr.  Kinglake,  he  was 
also  iu  a  disturbed  as  weE  as  ambitious  frame  of  mind. 
It  is  said  that  he  tried  first,  to  obtain  the  command  of 
the  Turkish  army,  next  to  effect  an  arrangement  which 
would  have  given  him  a  control  over  that, of  England. 
These  vagaries  of  a  vain    and  : ambitious. :man  were 
fi'ustrated  by  Lord  Stratford  and  Lord  Eaglan,  and  they 
.  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Emperor.     But 
events  pressed.     The  Bussian.s.werei  certain  not  to  wait 
until  the  allies  had  devised  some  plan.   -Lt  became  im- 
,.p9rative  to  see  tho.faots.a  little  >morei clearly  than  they 
■could  be  seen  at  Constantinople;  and,  in  the  middle  of 
May,  Ijord  Eaglan  and  the  Marshal  went  to  Varna,  to 
meet  the  Turkish  general,  aud  hear  fi-om.  Omer  Pasha 
his  view  of  the  situation,  and  his  conception  of  its  re- 
quirements.    Omer  Pasha  told  them  ihe  had  45,000  in 
Shumla,  and  with  these  he  could  defend  it.     He  had 
18,000  in  SUistria;  but  these,  ho  boUeved,  could  not 
hold  the  place  longer  than  six  weeks,  that  is,  to  the  end 
of  June.     He  had  about  20,000  at  Kalafat.     The  rest  of 
his  forces  were  scattered  in  detachments.     He  naturally 
suggested  Varna  as  tho  point  of  concentration  for  the 
allies.   The  two  generals  agreed  to  bring  upiheir  troops 
toVaxna.     After  tho  conference  broke  up,  they  l  drove  to 
Shumla,  inspected  the  troops  and  the  field  works  form- 
ing tho  camp,  and  found  both  better  than  they  expected. 
Thoy  saw  that  with  a  Turkish  force  in  Shumla,  and  an 
allied  force  in  Varna,  tho  Russian  general,  even  if  he 
captured  Silistria,  would  hesitate  to  plunge  into   tho 
rough  country  loading  to  tho  Balkau'with.an.enemy  on 
each  Hank.     Lord  Eaglan  and  Marshal  St.  Amaud  re- 
turned to  Constantinople  on  tho  23rd  of  May,  to  execute 
thu   measui-es   ihey   had  undertaken  in   concert  with 
Omer  Pasha. 

Maa'shal  St.  Ainaud-.went  to  Gdllipoli  ^with  tho  full 
intention  of  fuUilUug  his  ongagemonts.  "Wo  have 
chosen  Varna  as  tho  base  of  our  operations; "  he  wrote  on 
tho  25th.  "  Woniust  got  into  line  as,  early  as  possible. 
I  havo  ordered  the  troops  to  ombark.  On  tlio  2nd  of 
Juno  I  shall  have  at  Vama  12,000  men;  on  tho  Sth, 
24,000;  on  the  18th,  40iOOD."  This  was  written  at 
Constantinople.  When  iho  j-eached  Gallipoli,  ho  sud- 
denly changed  his  mind.  Ho  determined  not  to  move 
his  troops  by  soa,  but  to  direct  thom  by  laud  upon  tho 
lino  of   tno   Balkans.      The  reason   assigned   for   this 
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change  -was  tlio  defective  organisation  of  the  Eronoh 
army,  its  want  of  horses  and  guns.  He  doterminod  not 
to  put  his  forces  in  peril,  and,  without  consulting  Lord 
Eaglan,  ho  gave  ordors  for  the  land  inarch.  One  divi- 
sion, indeed,  ho  sent  by  soa;  but  tho  remainder  he 
dii-octed  to  move  in  succession,  two  by  Adrianopio  upon 
Aides,  the  third  by  Rodosto  and  Constantinople  upon. 
Bourgas.  Lord  Raglan,  whon  informed  of  those  pro- 
ceedings, could  not  fail  to  be  astonished.  He  could  not 
control  tho  French  army,  ho  could  not  conciu'  with  its 
chief;  but  ho  could  and  did  control  the  English  army, 
and  he  steadily  declined  to  take  part  in  the  movement. 
The  plan  of  the  French  marshal  was  to  occupy  tho 
southern  slopes  of  the  Balkans,  to  place  his  own.  troops 
next  to  the  sea,  and  to  place  the  English  on  tho  extreme 
left  flank  among  the  hills.  Lord  Raglan  demurred  to 
tho  proposal.  He  would  not  emploj'  or  placo  anj'  part 
of  his  army  iu  Boumelia.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud's  project 
has  been  defended  in  a  military  point  of  view.  It  cer- 
tainly provided  for  the  safety  of  the  allied  army  ;  but, 
as  we  conceive,  it  was  neither  sound  in  a  military  nor 
a  political  point  of  view;  for,  regarded  fi-om  tho  first,  it 
gave  up  the  advantage  of  the  sea  route,  and  the  com- 
bined pcsition  of  Vama  and  Shumla ;  and,  in  tho  second, 
it  loft  Omer  Pasha  to  wage  war  alone  against  the  whole 
Russian  army,  and  offered  no  encouragement  to  the 
Austrian  project  of  aiding  by  demonstrations,  if  not  by 
arms,  iu  the  expulsion  of  the  Rus.sians  from  tho  Sultan's 
territory.  Lord  Raglan's  opposition  was  fatal  to  tho 
l^lan ;  but  the  unexpected  proposal  of  such  a  scheme, 
and  the  hasty  measures  taken  by  St.  Amaud  to  execute 
it,  delayed  for  many  days  the  better  movement  of  con- 
centration upon  Varna  by  sea  ;  for  General  Bosquet  was 
ah'eady  painfully  toiling  along  tho  road  to  Adi'ianople, 
and  Prince  Napoleon's  di\"ision  was  marching  to 
Rodosto.  The  consoquonco  was  that  Lord  Raglan,  who 
had  landed  Sir  George  Brown's  di\Tision  at  Varna  on  the 
■30th  of  May,  had  to  keep  his  other  divisions  at  Scutaii 
lest  he  shox^ld  appear  iu  greater  force  than  the  French. 
In  fact,  the  time  of  concentration  was  now  detei'mined 
by  the  progress  of  the  French  divisions  marching  over- 
land. Whether  this  arose  from  the  passion  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  for  strategy,  we  know  not ;  but  certain 
it  is  that  he  did  strive,  more  than  onco,  to  direct  mili- 
tary operations  fi-om  Paris,  and  that  the  change  in  the 
mind  of  the  marshal  was  coincident  with  the  arrival  of 
Colonel  Troohu,  a  staff  officer,  from  Paris. 

Thus  it  happened  that  a  movement  on  Varna,  begun  on 
the  29th  of  May,  was  not  completed  until  the  4th  of  July, 
when,  the  troops  of  General  Bosquet  emerged  from  the 
passes  of  the  Balkan.  It  was  not,  in  fiict,  until  tho  30th  of 
July  that  the  French  had  even  three  divisions  at  Varna. 
In  the  meantime  Lord  Raglan  had  sent  up  in  succession 
his  four  divisions  by  sea,  and  had  thrown  forward  the 
Light  and  1st  Divisions  on  the  road  to  Shumla;  The  time 
had  been  occupied  in  making  Varna  a  base  of  operations 
— that  is,  in  heaping  up  vast  stores  of  food,  collecting 
ponies,  mules,  carts,  placing  ammunition  in  magazines, 
providing  forage,  building  piers  and  wharves, 
making  roads,  and  even  sinking  wells.  The  French  divi- 


sions, when  they  came,  lay  on  a  wooded  plateau  abovo 
Varna  to  the  northward,  overlooking  tho  sea.  Marshal 
St.  Aruaud  kept  them  altogether  camped  in  a  military 
fashion.  The  British  forco  was  not  massed.  Tho  flight 
Division  and  the  1st  were  thrown  forward  as  far  as  Dcvna 
and  Aladyii  on  tho  road  to  Shumla,  with  the  Sth  Hussars 
and  17th  Lancers  and  four  guns  doing  outpost  dutj'. 
The  other  divisions  lay  nearer  to  Varna.  The  camp.-? 
were  pitched  in  beautiful  places.  The  white  tents 
crowned  a  gi'een  knoll,  or  extended  along  a  sandy 
plateau,  and  lookeil  out  upon  broad  sweeps  of  turf 
broken  by  groups  of  fine  trees,  and  overlooking  a 
shining  lake  skirted  by  meadow  lands,  and  backed  by 
the  rugged  outKnes  of  the  Balkan.  The  woods  were  gay 
with  birds  of  gaudy  plumage,  and  tho  marshes  streaked 
with  lines  of  venerable  storks.  But  the  peculiarity  of 
the  country  was  the  absence  of  inhabitants.  Except 
those  in  tho  service  of  tho  commissariat,  drivers  of  mule 
carts  and  bullock  drays,  and  now  and  then  a  wandering 
Bulgarian,  none  wore  to  bo  seen.  Fear  had  driven  them 
to  desert  their  homes ;  and  it  was  not  one  of  the  least 
disadvantages  attending  tho  ai-mies  of  the  allies  that  they 
had  to  operate  in  a  country  practically  deserted.  Tho 
want  of  transport,  folt  even  at  Scutari  and  GaUipoli,  be- 
came a  positive  evil  in  Bulgaria.  The  porter  and  ale 
sent  out  for  the  consumption  of  the  troops  coidd  not  be 
can-ied  inland  for  want  of  carts  and  horses;  the  water 
was  bad,  and  the  men  drank  the  red  wine  of  the  countrj', 
and,  in  consequence,  fell  victims  to  di.=ease.  Diarrhoea, 
dysentery,-  cholera,  made  their  appearance  in  the  camps, 
and  tho  graveyards  began  to  fiU.  Then  the  air  was 
polluted  with  horrid  exhalations,  and  in  addition  the  men 
pined  for  action.  So  that,  although  tho  sites  of  the  camps 
looked  healthy,  bad  management,  imperfect  food  and 
drink,  intemperance,  a  bui-ning  sun  by  day  and  chilling 
dews  by  night,  and  ennui,  soon  reduced  the  physical  and 
moral  stamina  of  the  troops. 

Before  all  the  troops  were  concentrated,  the  news 
arrived  that  the  Russians  had  raised  the  siege  of  Silistria, 
and  had  crossed  the  Danube.  It  was  brought  by  ^ 
Tatar,  who  rode  in  from  Shumla  on  the  24th  of  June, 
throe  days  after  Lord  Raglan  had  landed,  and  before 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud  had  come  up  from  Constantinople. 
The  news  created  a  welcome  stir  in  the  camps,  but  the 
commanders  were  not  in  a  position  to  follow  up  the 
chock  by  moving  on  the  Danube.  They  had,  moreover, 
tho  greatest  dread  of  undertaking  any  operation  bej-ond 
it ;  and  they  were  aware  of  the  treatj^  between  Austria 
and  the  Porte.  Marshal  St.  Amaud,  indeed,  in  his 
wild  fashion,  did  speak  of  pursuing  the  Russians,  who 
had  "  robbed  him  of  victory,"  to  Bucharest,  to  the  Sereth, 
and  the  Pruth ;  but  a  few  moments'  reflection  convinced 
him  that  ho  was  indulging  in  a  dream.  Very  little,  in- 
deed nothing,  could  bo  done  with  a  forco  wanting  in  so 
many  of  the  essentials  of  an  army.  The  French  cavaby, 
too,  were  stiU  engaged  in  inarching  by  land  to  Varna, 
and  there  were  only  two  British  regiments  at  hand. 
Lord  Raglan,  however,  sent  Major  Calthorpe  to  com- 
municate with  Omer  Pasha,  and  as  that  officer  had  to 
ride  as  far  as  Silistria  to  find  him,  he  was  the  fli'st  to 
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catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Eussians  encamped  about  Kala- 
rasch.  Lord  Cardigan  and  a  body  of  light  cavalry  were 
sent  to  patrol  as  far  as  the  Dobrudscha.  They  rode 
through  a  desolate  coimtry  for  seventeen  days,  and  saw  no 
enemy;  but,  after  imdergoing  gi-eat  priratiou  from  want 
of  food,  water,  forage,  and  shelter,  they  retiuned,  having 
out  of  280  horses,  90  with  sore  backs  !  There  were  also 
immediate  changes  in  the  camps,  the  British  forces  push- 
ing further  into  the  country.  That  was  all  that  was  or 
could  be  done.  The  Eussians  were  over  the  Danube  far 
away,  and  if  the  allies  had  been  ever  so  minded  to  follow 
them,  they  could  not  have  done  so  for  want  of  transport. 
Elated  with  the  success  of  his  soldiers  at  Silistria^ 
Omer  Pasha  rode  off  to  Yarna,  to  confer  with  the  allied 
commanders,  and  to  see  the  armies  of  the  West.  On 
the  3rd  of  July  he  inspected  the  Light  Division  at 
Devna.  "  The  coiqj  d'ceil,'"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  was 
magnificent.  The  blue  outlines  of  the  distant  hills,  over 
-.vhich  played  the  shadows  of  rapidly  gathering  thunder- 
clouds ;  the  green  sweep  of  the  valley  below,  dotted  with 
tents,  and  marked  here  and  there  with  dark  masses  of 
Tiu'kish  infantry ;  the  arid  banks  of  sand  grey  cliffs, 
displacing  every  variety  of  light  and  shadow  ;  and  then 
the  crest  of  the  hiU,  along  which  for  a  mile  shone  the 
bayonets  of  the  British  infantry,  topped  by  the  canvas 
walls  behind  them,  formed  a  spectacle  worth  coming  far 
to  see."  Passing  rapidly  onward  to  Varna,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  4th,  the  Turkish  general  there  saw 
another  splendid  military  sight — 27,000  French  soldiers 
drawn  up  in  parade  order  on  the  heights  overlooking 
the  Black  Sea.  On  the  6th  he  rode  off  again,  and  on  his 
way  he  inspected  the  Guards  and  Highlanders,  thi'ee 
batteries,  and  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  in  the  pleasant 
cam  J)  at  Aladyn;  so  that  dui-ing  his  short  stay  he  was 
able  to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  elite  of  both  armies.  His 
visit  had  been  one  of  courtesy  and  business ;  but  the 
business  done  was  not  momentous.  He  learned  that  the 
allies  could  not  move — perhaps,  that  they  did  not  intend 
to  move — unless  Eussia,  by  resuming  offensive  opera- 
tions, compelled  them  to  march  as  they  best  might  to 
the  aid  of  the  Turks.  But  at  this  moment  it  was  found 
expedient  to  throw  upon  Austria  the  blame  of  inaction. 
Austria  had  concluded  her  treaty  with  the  Porte  three 
weeks  before,  but  had  not  sent  a  man  across  the 
frontier ;  and  practically,  at  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
situation  of  atfairs  was  this :  the  allies  were  absolute 
masters  of  the  Black  Sea  ;  they  had  collected,  perhaps, 
70,000  men  at  "N'arna,  but  were  unable  and  unwilling  to 
move  them.  The  Austrians  woro  on  tho  frontier  waiting 
to  step  ia  when  the  Eussians  retired.  Tho  Eussians  and 
the  Turks  wore  alone  face  to  face ;  so  that  the  Eussians 
in  the  Principalities  had  to  contend  against  a  bravo  but 
indifferent  anny  of  Turks,  and  to  bear  up  against  tho 
influence  exercised  by  two  distant  but  ttu'catonLng 
ai-mios— an  influence  purely  moral.  The  Eussians, 
although  worsted  in  many  combats,  had  no  dread  of  tho 
Turks,  tho  force  nearest  to  them.  But  they  had  a  salu- 
tarj-  dread  of  (ho  Austrians  in  their  right  rear,  and  of 
tho  Anglo-Frcncli  ai-my  on  their  loft  front.  In  the 
beginning  of  July  thcso  moral  influences  began  to  tell 


upon  the  mind  of  the  Czar,  and  on  the  minds  of  his 
generals.  There  was  hesitation  in  the  camp  and  tho 
cabinet ;  and  during  this  period  of  doubt  the  Austrians 
became  more  pressing,  and  the  Tuiks  more  venture- 
some ;  and  thus  the  Czar,  wrathful  as  he  was,  forbidden 
also  by  the  German  Powers,  under  jjenalty  of  war,  from 
striking  at  the  Balkan,  even  if  fortune  gave  him  the 
opportunity,  found  it  expedient  to  relinquish  his  hold  of 
the  material  guarantee,  which,  in  an  evU  hour  for  him, 
and  without  consulting  a  single  councillor,  he  had 
directed  his  troops  to  seize.  But  before  he  came  to  that 
resolve,  a  few  Turkish  battalions  and  half  a  dozen 
English  officers  once  more  caused  him  to  endure  tho 
"humiliation  of  seeing  his  soldiers  defeated  on  the 
Danube. 

Omer  Pasha  had  barely  reached  Shumla  when  he 
heard  of  a  conflict  on  the  Danube.  The  Tiu'kish  garri- 
son at  Eoustchuck  had  in  their  front,  on  the  opposite 
shore,  a  Eussian  force  under  General  Soimonofif.  The 
young  British  officers,  at  that  time  roving  in  Bulgaria, 
had  come  into  Eoustchuck  after  the  fall  of  SUistria. 
They  were  Lieutenant  Meynell,  of  the  7oth,  and  Lieu- 
tenants Hinde,  Ai-nold,  and  Ballard,  of  the  Indian 
army.  Besides  these,  Captain  Bent,  and  Lieutenant 
Burke,  of  the  Engineers,  and  two  sappers,  were  there  on 
duty ;  and  Colonel  Ogilvy  sei-ved  as  volunteer  aide  to 
General  Cannon.  On  the  7th  of  July  Hassan  Pasha, 
seeing,  as  he  believed,  symptoms  of  a  retreat  in  the 
Eussian  camp,  sent  over  a  force  to  seize  Giurgevo, 
or,  at  least,  to  efibct  a  lodgment.  It  was  arranged  that 
General  Cannon,  Bent,  and  Ballard,  should  cross  the 
river  to  an  island  in  front  of  Eoustchuck,  while  other 
troops,  led  by  Buike,  Meynell,  Hinde,  and  Arnold, 
landed  higher  up,  and  joined  them  by  marching  down 
the  left  bank.  Cannon's  party  crossed,  landed,  and 
took  up  a  position  covered  in  front  by  a  strip  of  water, 
but  open  at  both  flanks.  As  they  had  no  entrenching 
tools  at  hand,  the  Turks  were  forced  to  fight,  for  the 
Eussians  had  not  retreated,  as  was  supposed.  On  the 
contrary,  they  issued  forth  from  a  redoubt  on  the  left,  and 
fell  upon  tho  Tui'ks.  At  first  they  were  repelled  by  the 
steady  fire  of  the  rifles ;  but  they  came  on  afresh,  and 
gained  ground  so  much  that  the  Turks,  though  animated 
b}'  the  English,would  have  been  swept  into  the  river,  had 
not  a  Turkish  officer  brought  over  a  reinforcement  at  a 
critical  moment,  and  brought  also  the  means  of  cover- 
ing the  position  with  entrenchments.  The  troops  which 
had  crossed  above  were  now  hurrying  into  the  position. 
They  had  been  compelled  to  make  a  flank  march  under 
a  severe  firo  from  artillery,  followed  by  a  closo  infantry 
attack.  Lieutenant  Burke  and  two  sappers,  Anderson 
andSwann,  were  engaged  hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy — 
a  contest  in  which  Burke,  after  slaying  six  foes,  fell 
under  a  succession  of  wounds.  Anderson  fought  fiercely 
for  the  body  of  Burke,  and  won  it,  but  could  not  carry 
it  far;  and  when,  after  tho  action,  ho  sought  and  found 
it,  to  his  horror  ho  saw  that  tho  head  had  been  shonx 
from  tho  trunk,  and  the  fingers  from  tho  hands,  to  sociu'O 
tho  rings  on  them ;  while  he  counted  tliirty  wounds  in 
what  remained  of  this  bravo  soldier's  stalwart  fi'simo. 
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With  Burke  fell  Arnold  and  Msyuoll,  and  Tlindo  and 
Ogilvy  alone  survived  to  rally  the  remaining  Turks 
■svithin  the  fast  rising  entrenchments ;  for,  in  spite  of  the 
iierce  onsets  of  column  after  column  on  both  flanks,  the 
Turks,  reinforced  from  Eoustchuck,  until  they  numbered 
0,000  men,  hold  fast  to  the  fringe  of  the  bank.  The 
fight  lasted  for  ton  hours.  Pour  times  the  Tui-ks 
charged  into  the  advancing  foes,  and  drove  them  back 
■with  great  slaughter.  When  the  sun  set,  they  stood 
masters  of  the  left  bank,  ajid  victors  in  one  of  the  most 
hotly-contested  and  equal  actions  in  which  they  had  yet 
measui'ed  their  prowess  with  that  of  the  Russians. 
Stung  by  this  defeat,  Prince  Gortschakoff  luirried  up  a 
large  force  from  Kalarasch ;  but  when  he  arrived,  ho 
found  the  Turks  had  extended  the  area  of  their  camp, 
and  now  stood  upon  a  range  of  high  ground,  called  the 
Slobozie  heights,  well  covered  by  entrenchments.  He 
did  not  attack.  Day  after  day  his  chances  of  .success 
decreased ;  for,  seven  days  after  the  fight,  a  now  rein- 
forcement reached  the  Tui-ks.  Captain  Page  of  the 
Artillery,  Lieutenant  Pratt  of  the  Engineers,  Lieutenant 
Glyn  and  Prince  Leiningen  of  the  British  navy,  thii-ty- 
four  sappers  and  miners,  thii-ty-five  sailors,  and  fifteen 
Prench  pontoneei-s,  entered  Poustchuck,  having  ridden 
fi'om  Aladyn  on  horseback,  120  miles,  in  five  days. 
Lieutenant  Glyn  at  once  took  the  command  of  the 
Turkish  ilotilla,  and  carried  it  into  the  inner  channels 
between  the  Tui-kish  and  Eussian  camps;  whUe  the 
sailors,  and  sappers,  and  pontoneers  built  bridges  over 
the  inner  channel  and  the  main  stream.  Before  the  last 
was  finished.  Prince  Gortschakoff  had  begun  that  retro- 
grade movement  which  did  not  terminate  until  the 
Eussians  had  re-crossed  the  Pruth.  Pighting  ceased. 
On  the  2Sth  the  Prince  announced  that  he  was  about  to 
quit  "  the  insalubrious  regions  of  the  Danube  for  a  short 
space,  and  withdraw  to  the  healthier  mountain  lands." 
Ho  fulfilled  Jiis  promise ;  and  on  the  6th  of  August  the 
Turkish  columns  coming  from  the  Danube  and  the 
Aluta  met  at  Bucharest,  where,  protected  by  Mosleni 
bayonets,  the  natives  of  tho  orthodox  faith  sang  Te 
Deum  for  their  deliverance  from  the  hard  rule  of  the 
Pontiff-Czar.        ,^  .      ,,  .      .  .    „        / 

The  causes  of  this  retrograde!  step '  are  to '  be '  fcnihd' 
in  the  political  events  of  the  last  days  of  Jul;',  as  well 
as  in  the  military  jjressure  upon  the  Danube.  Por 
Austria  had  at  length  determined  to  adojit  a  more 
decisive  line  of  action.  She  had  not  only  concentrated 
an  army  in  the  Banat  and  Transylvania,  but  she  had  in- 
creased her  reserves  by  calling  out  95,000  men.  Un- 
willing to  draw  tho  war  into  her  own  territory,  while  she 
was  eager  to  see  the  Eussians  fairly  out  of  the  basin  of 
the  Danube,  she  wished  to  accomplish  that  object  with- 
out war.  Prussia,  being  devoted  to  purely  German  in- 
terests, neglectful  of  the  welfare  of  Europe,  and  being 
much  swayed  by  Eussia,  her  reserved  position  made  it 
necessary  for  Austria  to  act  with  caution.  Nevertheless, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  her  treaty  with  the  Porte,  she  had, 
in  the  middle  of  June,  undertaken  to  use  all'  means 
necessary  for  expelling  the  Eussians  ;  and  when  she  saw 
that  the  allies  were  in  Bulgaria,  and  that  the  Turks  could 


not  only  hold  the  Danube,  but  operate  on  tho  left  bank, 
sho  took  another  step,  and  ono  which  separated  her  from 
Prussia.  At  the  request  of  tho  English  Government,  she 
signed  a  document,  importing  that  sho  would  not  agree 
to  a  peace  which  did  not  includo  tho  abolition  of  tho 
exclusive  protectorate  exercised  by  Eussia  over  tho 
Danubiau  PrinciiJalities,  and  tho  substitution  of  a 
European  protectoi-ato,  tho  cessation  of  Fiussian  control 
over  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  the  bringing  of  Turkey 
completely  and  effectively  within  the  limits  of  tho 
European  system,  and  tlie  absolute  and  unqualified 
renunciation  by  Russia  of  any  claim  to  a  right  of  pro- 
tecting tho  subjects  of  tho  Sultan  who  2U'ofessed  tho 
Greek  religion.  Moreover,  the  Austrian  Government 
were  warned,  and  they  did  not  dissent  from  the  proposi- 
tion laid  down,  that  tho  peace  to  be  concluded  with 
Eussia  must  be  a  solid  and  honoiirable  peace,  and  not 
a  mere  truce,  to  bo  broken  at  the  convenience  of  Eussia. 
The  Austrian  Govenrmont  must  have  seen  from  this  that, 
unless  Eussia  gave  way  at  once,  the  war  must  go  on. 
As  there  was  not  the  slightest  probabilit}'  that  tho  Czar 
would'yield;  it  was  clear  the  wa.r  would  go  on.  Austria, 
therefore,  resolved  to  act  at  once  upon  the  treaty  of  the 
14th  of  June ;  her  armies  crossedths  frontier,  and  entered 
the  Principalities.  As  the  Eussians  retired,  duiing  July 
and  August,  the  Tui-ks  had  followed  thorn ;  and  as  the 
Austrian  troops  entei-cd  Wallachia,  the  Turks  withdrew 
until  the  occupation  was  complete.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  measure  set  free  theforoes  of 'the'Czal';  and  it 
is  quite  true.  No  doubt  the  task  the  allies  wete  about 
to  undertake  would  have  been  easier  had  Austria  declared 
war ;  but  she  could  not  bo  expected  to  do  that,  as  she 
would  have  had  to  act  alone  against  Eussia.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  could  not  have 
taken  place,  had  not  Austria  occupied  the  Principalities ; 
for  in  that  case  the  Czar,  by  continuing  to  threaten  on 
the  Danube,  would  have  detained  the  allies  at  Varna  ; 
and  if  they  had  embarked  for  the  Crimea  or  Circassia, 
his  best  means  of  defending  either  would  have  been  a 
second  passage  of  the  Danube,  and  a  vigorous  attack  on 
the  line  of  tho  Balkan.  But  when  Austria  resolved  to 
occupy  the  Principalities,  the  Czar  was  compelled  either 
to  yield  them  or  declare  war  on  Austria.  He  preferred, 
prudently,  tho  former  alternative. 

The  allied  Powers,  active  agents  in  the  war,  had  re- 
solved on  a  mode  of  reaching  Eussia.  They  had  deter- 
mined to  carry  the  war  into  the  Crimea,  and 'capture 
Sebastopol.  This  tvas  "  ho '  sudden  resolve.  It  grew 
naturally,  and,  one  may  say,  inevitably  out  of  the  war 
itself.  Tho  object  of  the  war  was,  first,  the  defence  of  the 
Sultan's  territory ;  next,  the  placing  of  the  territory  in 
security.  One  means  of  accomplishing  that  was  the 
diplomatic  devices  to  which  Austria  had  assented— the 
aboUtion  of  the  political  monopolies  enjoj-ed  by  Eussia, 
monopolies  which,  as  long  ago  as  1S29,  Lord  Aberdeen 
had  shown  were  fatal  to  Turkish  independence.  But 
there  were  other  means  essential  to  complete  success. 
P6r  a  quarter  of  a  century  all  military  observers  had 
seen  the  military  importance  of  the  Crimea.  This 
peninsula,  united  to  the  mainland  only  by  the  Isthmus  of 
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Perekop,  and  the  sandy  ledge  of  Arabat,  was  the  scat  of 
enormous  power.  At  its  southern  extremity,  witliin  a 
few  hours'  sail  of  Constantinople,  stood  Sebastopol,  upon 
an  inlet  of  the  sea  forming  an  excellent  harbour.  The 
Eussian  Goyernment  had  spent  millions  in  constx'uotiag 
here  a  series  of  fortresses  impregnable  to  a  maritime 
attack,  and  within  the  harbour  and  on  the  shores  of  a 
creek  running  southward  they  had  built  vast  docks, 
overlooked  by  extensive  barracks  for  sailors  and  soldiers. 
Here  they  had  accumulated  thousands  of  guns,  tons  of 
ammunition,  and  huge  piles  of  marine  stores.  Here  they 
kept  a  powerful  fleet  ready  at  any  moment  to  sail  forth 
and  give  the  law  to  the  Sultan  and  to  domineer  in  the 
Euxiue.  Long  before  the  phi-ase  was  used  in  Parliament 
or  by  statesmen,  soldiers  had  come  to  regard  Sebastopol 
as  a  "  standing  menace  "  to  the  Tui'kish  Empire;  and  at 
the  very  outbreak  of  war,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
British  War  Minister,  had  directed  the  attention  of  Lord 
Eaglan  to  this  point.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  often  cast 
glances  on  the  map  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud  dwelt  with  trembling  excitement  on  the  pros- 
pect of  an. invasion  of  the  Crimea.  But  the  military 
men,  knowing  how  precarious  are  operations  based  on 
the  sea,  were  doubtful  of  success.  They  wanted  large 
means ;  they  contemplated  long  campaigns ;  they  looked 
to  the  obsei-yance  of  all  the  principles  of  the  art  of  war. 
Not  so  the  civilians  and  the  bolder  spirits.  They  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  descending  on  the  shores  of  the  Crimea, 
and  carrying  Sebastopol  by  a  coup  de  main,  Tery  little 
ti-ustworthy  information  respecting  the  obstacles  in  the 
way,  and  the  numercial  strength  of  the  Eussian  aimy  in 
the  Crimea,  could  bo  obtained.  Lord  Eaglan  could  get 
none.  The  French  had  none.  Omor  Pasha  averred  that 
there  were  only  70,000  men  in  the  Crimea,  and  Lord 
Clarendon,  fi-om  some  source  of  his  own,  received  the 
positive  assertion  that  there  were  not  more  than  45,000 
men  in  the  peninsula,  including  the  seamen;  while 
Admiral  Dundas  reported  the  number  of  the  Eussian 
force  to  be  120,000  men.  The  British  Cabinet,  looking 
to  all  the  circumstances,  believing  the  smaller  estimate 
to  bo  correct  (and  it  was  nearly  correct),  seeing  that  the 
allied  fleets  had  entire  control  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  that 
any  reinforcements  sent  to  the  ("'rimea  must  march 
thither  by  Perekop,  sure  that  Austrian  battalions  would 
cover  the  road  to  Constantinople,  pressed  upon  theii-  ally 
the  project  of  an  invasion  of  the  Crimea.  The  nation 
went  entirely  with  them  in  this.  Being  responsible, 
they  naturally  hesitated  longer  than  those  who  were  not 
responsible  ;  but  it  is  not  true  to  say,  as  Mr.  Kinglake 
says,  either  tliat  the  7'imcs  brought  about  the  decision, 
or  that  the  Government  merely  obeyed  the  popular 
voice.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  expoditiou 
aro  tho  Cabinet,  the  Parliament,  the  people— in  short, 
the  British  nation.  And  the  nation  was  right.  For 
unless  Sebastopol  and  tho  naval  power  of  Russia  in  tho 
Euxino  wore  dostroj-ed,  a  treat}'  of  peace  would  have 
been  a  mere  truce  devoid  of  any  sound  security  either 
to  Turkey  or  to  Europe.  It  is  really  puerilo  to 
contend  that  Eussia  could  determine  the  war  by 
relinquishing   the    Principalities.     Tho   wrongful    act 


which  led  her  there  was  only  a  s3Tnbol,  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  things  injurious  to 
Europe.  When  she  retired,  that  state  of  things  was  not 
changed  ;  Eussia  was  still  the  domineering  power,  and 
still  held  in  her  hands  the  means  of  disquieting,  threaten- 
ing, nay,  of  attacking  Turkey.  No  doubt  tho  object  of 
the  war  enlarged  with  its  progress;  but  that,  within 
certain  limits,  is  common  to  all  wars.  Having  gone  to 
the  vast  expense  of  sending  armies  and  fleets  to  Turkey, 
the  aUies  would  have  been  culpable,  had  they  neglected 
to  use  the  power  collected  for  the  broad  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  amplest  possible  security  for  the  inde- 
pendence and  integiity  of  Tua-key. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  the  British  Cabinet  were 
engaged  in  considering  the  important  project  submitted 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  After  some  deliberation,  all 
parties  assented,  and  the  terms  of  the  despatch  to  Lord 
Eaglan  wore  finaUy  agreed  to  on  the  2Sth.  In  this  des- 
patch Lord  Eaglan  was  iastructed  ' '  to  concert  measui-es 
for  tho  siege  of  Sebastopol,  unless,"  so  the  terms  ran, 
"with  the  information  in  your  possession,  but  at  pre- 
sent unknown  in  this  country,  you  should  be  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  undertaken  with  a 
reasonablo  prospect  of  success.  ...  If,  upon  mature 
reflection,  you  should  consider  that  tho  united  strength 
of  the  two  armies  is  insufficient  for  this  undertaking,  you 
are  not  to  be  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  discre- 
tion originally  vested  in  you,  though  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  leam  with  regret  that  an  attack  from 
which  such  important  consequences  are  anticipated 
must  be  any  longer  delayed."  Ho  was  further  informed 
that,  as  no  safe  and  honourable  peace  could  bo  obtained 
until  tho  fortress  was  reduced,  and  the  fleet  taken  or 
destroyed,  nothing  but  "insuperable  impediments' 
were  to  prevent  an  early  decision.  These  are  what  have 
been  called  the  "  stringent  instructions"  dii-ecting  tho 
invasion  of  tho  Crimea.  They  woro  supported  by  the 
voice  of  the  nation  and  its  Parliament.  Before  tho 
Cabinet  had  taken  its  decision,  before  it  was  known  that 
the  siege  of  Silistria  had  boon  raised.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
in  his  place,  on  the  19th  of  June,  declared  that  "  in  no 
event,  except  that  of  extreme  necessity,  ought  we  to 
make  peace  without  previously  destroying  tho  Eussian 
fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  laj-ing  prostrate  tho  fortifica- 
tions by  wiiich  it  is  defended."  And  in  answer.  Lord 
Clarendon,  with  more  reticence  of  language,  spoko  to 
the  same  efltoct.  After  describing  tho  vast  power  and 
encroaching  policy  of  Eussia,  ho  said — "We  know  that 
the  object  and  interest  of  Europe  must  be  to  ciu'tail  that 
iwwer  and  check  that  policy.  Wo  know  that  the  means 
of  doing  it  are  now  so  great  and  ofl'ectual,  and  that  tho 
opportunity  is  so  wonderfully  favourable,  that  if  wo 
were  now  to  neglect  it,  wo  should  in  vain"  hope  for  its 
retui'n.  .  .  .  Safety  can  alone  be  found  in  curtail- 
ing a  power  which  menaces  tho  peace  of  Europe,  and 
tho  cause  of  progress  and  civilisation."  Lord  Derby, 
speaking  for  his  party  in  tho  state,  rejoicing  to  hear  this 
language,  demanded  a  material  guarantee  for  the  peace 
of  Europe.  "  For  the  future,"  ho  exclaimed,  "  it  is 
impossible  to  permit  that  tho  Black  Sea  should  b6  a 
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Russian  lake,  or  tliat  tho  Danube  should  be  a  Russian 
ditch  choked  with  mud  and  filth."  So  that  when  Lord 
Raglan  rooeivod  tho  instructions  of  the  War  Mini.ster,  he 
received  also  copies  of  tho  journals  reporting  debates  in 
Parliament,  which  .showed  him  that  these  instnictions 
did  but  express  tho  intense  convictions  and  settled 
resolve  of  the  British  nation. 

The  attitude  of  Franco  was  not  so  precise.  Concurring 
with  the  British  Cabinet  in  its  views  respecting  the 
necessarily  enlarged  objects  of  tho  war,  the  slow  and 
cautious  character  of  tho  Emperor  led  him  to  acquiesce 
in  the  proposed  invasion  of  the  Crimea  rather  than  urge 


that  he  accepted  the  task  imposed  upon  him;  but 
accepted  it,  as  ho  did  not  fail  to  express,  "more  in 
doferoiico  to  the  views  of  the  British  (Jovernmont,  and 
to  the  known  acquiescence  of  tho  Kmperor  Louis  Napo- 
leon in  those  views,"  than  in  deference  to  his  own 
opinion  ;  for  he  frankl}'  stated  that  neither  he  nor  the 
admiral  had  been  able  to  obtain  any  information  upon 
which  an  opinion  could  be  founded.  Indeed,  there  were 
not  in  the  council  any  ready  supporters  of  tho  project 
except  Admirals  Lyons  and  Bruat.  Dundas  and  Ilamelin 
were  both  opposed  to  it;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  >St. 
Amaud  and  his  admirals  were  directed  to  acquiesce. 


MAR3HA.L  ST.   ARNAUD. 


it  forward.  Hig  general  in  Tui-key  was  instructed  to 
support  the  decision  Lord  Raglan  might  come  to,  and 
not  by  any  means  to  plead  for  the  invasion ;  but  if  the 
Council  of  War  decided  in  favour  of  the  British  project, 
then,  of  course,  Mar.shal  St.  Arnaud  was  to  give  his 
amplest  co-operation.  Practically,  therefore,  tho  deci- 
sion rested  with  Lord  Raglan ;  for  although  Admiral 
Dundas  was  not  under  his  orders,  yet  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  could  or  would  stand  out  against  the 
wishes  of  his  Government.  Lord  Raglan  did  not  delay 
his  decision.  The  despatch  of  tho  War  Minister  reached 
him  on  the  16th  of  July;  on  the  ISth  he  called  a  council 
of  war  ;  on  the  19th  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
172.— New  Series 


Dundas  was  not  likely  to  do  more  than  express  an 
opinion ;  and  hence  tho  Council  took  its  tone  from  Lord 
Raglan,  and  proceeded  to  consider  how  and  when  the 
enterpx-ise  should  be  carried  out.  The  first  step  was  a 
deliberate  inspection  of  the  coast  of  the  Crimea  ;  and  on 
tho  19th  the  Fury  steamed  off  from  Yarna,  bearing 
General  Canrobert  and  Colonel  Trochu,  Sir  George  Brown 
and  Colonel  Lake,  and  four  other  officers,  and  steered  by 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  who  took  the  ship  close  into  the 
western  shore  above  Sebastopol,  and  enabled  the  mili- 
tary men  to  select  a  landing-place.  They  chose  the 
mouth  of  the  Katcha,  and  returned  on  the  21st  to 
Yarna. 
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Tkroughout  the  month  of  July  cholera  had  been  busy 
in  the  French  camps.     Day  by  day  the  number  of  sick 
increased,  and  week  by  week  the  burial-gi-ounds  were 
more  frequently  visited.     There  seemed  to  be  something 
in  the  air  of  Bulgaria  which  was  fatal  to   life.     The 
French  soldiers  grew  desponding  imder  inaction.     Their 
neiTOus  temperaments  made  them  ill  fitted  to  endure 
suspense,  and  they  became  sad  and  depressed.     One 
may  estimate  the  effect  of  a  wearisome  existence  under 
a  fervid  sun  upon  the  French,  when  one  finds  the  same 
longing  for  something  to  do,  the  same  terrible   ennui, 
the  same  depression,  in  the  camps  of  the  more  stolid  and 
taciturn  Britons.    The  deaths  of  the  Duke  of  Elchingen, 
a  son  of  Marshal  Ney,  and  of  General  Carbuccia,  a  sol- 
dier renowned  in  African  warfare,   stmck  a  kind  of 
tciTor  into  the  French  camps.     Able  to  face  a  foe  in  the 
field  with  gaiety  of  heart,  the  men  cowered  under  the 
pestilence  which  walked  by  night,  and  smote  its  victims 
without  warning.     Marshal  St.  Amaud  was  quite  tmfit 
to  contend  against  an  enemy  like  the  cholera.     His  sole 
remedy  was  action.     If  he  could  not  fly  to  the  Crimea, 
he  coiild  at  least  make   a  rush  into   the  Dobrudscha. 
An  officer  of  the  staff  had  reported  that  there  were  still 
10.000  Russians  in  the  Dobrudscha.     It  is  trUe  they 
were  in  the  hiUy  region  of  the  Babadagh ;    but  th^n 
there  were  Cossacks  about  Kustendji  and  Rassova,  and 
could  not  the  eager  marshal  reach  these  with  his  Spahis 
d'Orient,   a  horde  of    Bashi-Bazouks,  commanded   by 
General  Yusuf  ?   He  would  try.  On  the  19th  he  directed 
Yusuf  to  march  into  the  Dobrudscha,  and  supported 
him  by  sending  three  divisions  towards  the  same  quarter. 
Yusuf  marched,  and  the  French  divisions  followed.  The 
greater  part,  taking  the  roads  nearest  the  sea,  made  for 
Mangalia  and  Kustendji,  while  detachments  extended  on 
their  left  flank  towards  Rassova.     The  leading  division, 
commanded  by  General  Espinasse  in  the  absence  of  Oan- 
robcrt,  passed  Kustendji,  and  encamped  at  Kjigarliok, 
twenty  miles  deeper  into  the  Dobrudscha.     The  troops 
had  passed  through  a  desert;  the  Cossacks  had  ravaged 
the  whole  country  side  ;  the  heat  was  most  severe  ;  the 
camps  were  pitched  on  the  borders  of  briny  lakes  and 
pestiferous  marshes,     One  morning  General  Espinasse 
awoke  to  find  his  tents  _  literally  fVll  of  dead,.     Cholera,, 
in  one  night,  had  struck  down  ^OO^menf'Tijsuf  had 
skii-mished,  with  the,  Cossacks ;' but  he  also  was' com- 
pelled to,  dr^y  rein,  and  faco  about,  for  his  rough  sol- 
diers were  sti-ick'on  down.     The  Spahis  d'Orient  and  tho 
threp  jdknsions  returned  towards  Varna,  bearing  with 
them  a  mekncholy  procession  of  sick  and  dying  men  ; 
and  when,  on  tho  20th  of  August,  they  wore  onco  moro 
in  camjp,  their  ptrength  wag  diminished  by  7)000  ni^en.' 
The  expedition  was  a  piece  of  folly.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud 
had  been  forbidden  to,  send   men  to  tho  Danube  or, 
tho  Dobrudscha.     To  satisfy  a  momentary  impulse  and 
make  a  v;iin  display,  as  well  as  to  give  tho  tro(^ps  some- 
thing to  do,  ho  had  sent  them  int?  a  desort  notorious  for 
its  deadly  atrnpsphcre.    By  sp  ac(;ing  ho  not  only  lost 
thousands  of  men  at  a  time  when  oveiy  soldier  yas 
priceless,  but  ho  weakened  tho  phyelqite  and  morale  of 
the  whole  army. 


During  the  same  period  cholera  had  inflicted  great 
losses  in  the  EngUsh  ranks.  It  assailed  alike  officers  and 
men,  frequently  killing  its  victims  in  ten  or  twelve 
hours ;  and  besides  cholera  slaying  its  scores,  there  were 
fever  and  dysentery  weakening  hundreds  and  killing 
them,  too,  though  less  rapidly.  The  fact  is,  the  men  ate 
raw  fi-uit  and  cucumbers  in  immense  quantities,  and 
drank  raki  and  bad  wine,  until  they  were  surfeited  and 
intoxicated.  Then  the  exhalations  from  the  rank  shores 
of  the  lakes  crept  into  the  tents  by  night,  and  the  sleepers 
breathed  poison,  knowing  it  not.  The  hospitals  were 
full  of  sick,  and  the  death  cart  seemed  ever  on  its  way. 
So  debilitated  were  the  ti'oops,  that  when  the  Guards 
marched  down  from,  AladjTi  to  Varna,  ten  miles,  they 
could  hot  carry  theii-  packs,  although  they  only  marched 
five  mUes  a  day.  Early  in  August  some  Greeks  set 
Varna  on  fire.  A  large  quantity  of  British  stores  were 
consumed,  and  a  powder  magazine  was  for  a  moment  in 
danger  of  being  ignited.  But  French  and  English 
soldiers  and  their  officers,  working  with  a  will,  tore  down 
a  house,  whereby  a  chasm  was  interposed  between  the 
fire  and  the  powder,  and  thus  saved  Varna  from 
destruction. 


^  CHAPTER  XVI. 

Pablicify  of  the  Inrasion — How  the  Czar  regarded  it-.-Sp1rit  of  England 
— DiflicnJlies  and  Dclaj's — Depressed  Condition  of  the  Troops — Atti- 
tude of  the  Generals — Immense  Naval  Arrangements — The  Embarka- 
tion—The French  Marshal  sails  alone — Start  of  the  British— The 
Flotilla  at  Sea— BOubt^  of"  the  French— Firmness  of  Lord  Raglan- 
Naval  Reconnaissance  to  the  Crimea— Point  of  Debarkation  selected — 
Convoy  at  the  Rendezvous — Wonderful  Spectacle  it  presented — Sails 
for  the  Landing  Place — Capture  of  Eupatoria — Arrival  at  Old  Fort  and 
Kamishli — The  ^fyste^y  of  the  "  Buoy" — The  French  first  Ashore — 
The  Landing- Adventure  otSir  George  Bro^vn — Taking  up  Posit'on — 
Change  of  Weather — Cholera — Difficulties  of  getting  Land  Transport 
— Preparations  for  the  March — Composition  of  the  Armies — The  IVIarch — 
Order  of  March — Arrival  6n  tho  Bulgauiik — Tlie  First  Skirmish— The 
Bivonaoonth8!9th.-'  ■'.'  JJ    ,;.;i;i.  r.Jj   J..;i 

Not  the  least  rem"aTktniie*SSraCferiiHc  of  tho  expedition 
to  the  Crnnoa  was  th&  publicity  which  attended  it  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  Probably  no  parallel  case  can 
be  found  in  the  whole  annals  of  war.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  is  the  invasion  of  England  projected  by 
Napoleon  I.  Only  fjlo  faintest  attempts  were  made  to 
conceal  the  real  object.  There  were  vague  ramours 
about  a  landing  at  Odessa.  'There  was  St.  Amaud's 
abortive  effort  to  reach  a  rotreathig  foe  already  beyond 
tho  marshes  of  the  Dobrudscha.  "What  were  theso  com- 
pared to  discussions  in  Parliament,  and  articles  and 
announcements  without  end  in  tho  journals  of  Western 
Eui'opo  ?  Yet  it  must  bo  owned,  tho  Russians  acted  a.s 
it  they  believed  all  this  public  clamour  was  a  feint;  and 
when  tho  allies  descended  on  tho  shores  of  the  Crimea, 
tho  operation  partook  of  tho  nature  of  a  surprise.  For 
nearly  two  month.s  tho  series  of  immense  preparations 
at  Varna  continued— preparations  clearly  pointing  to  a 
siege ;  yet  what  wa§  there  within  roach  to  bo  besieged 
exqept  Sebastopol  ?  Russia  had  her  spios  in  England,  in 
i'aris,  in  tho  allied  camps.  It  was  the  Greeks  who  fired 
the  town  of  Vama.  Those  spies  could  read  in  tho  journals 
tho  ti-uo  character  of  tho  preparations.    Nay,  they  could 
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see  them  in  tlio  camps  ;  for  tlie  soldiers  wore  busily  en- 
gaged in  making  gabions  and  lascinos — that  is,  huge 
baskets  of  wicker-work  to  be  filled  with  earth,  and  im- 
mense fagots  wherewith  to  form  parapets  and  bat- 
teries. Moreover,  th6re  was  the  assembling  of  trans- 
ports of  every  tonnage,  from  the  magnificent  steamers  of 
England  to  the  miserable  little  brigs  used  by  the  French. 
Thoy  came  by  hundreds  into  Varna  Bay,  and  their  smoke 
blackened  the  sky.  Nor  could  it  have  boon  unknown  to 
the  Russians  that  the  French  had  brought  boats  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  purposes  of  debarkation ;  and  the 
KngUsh  were  at  Constantinople,  moving  heaven  and 
earth,  and  Turk  and  Greek,  to  provide  themselves  with 
a  similar  equipment.  All  those  things  were  as  patent 
as  the  concentration  of  the  two  armies  at  Varna,  the 
entry  of  the  Austrians  into  the  Piincipalitios,  the  fre- 
quent naval  reconnaissances  on  the  coast  of  the  Crimea, 
and  the  paragraphs  in  the  Times.  When  the  siege  of 
Silistria  was  raised,  there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
of  the  object  of  the  allied  preparations  at  Varna.  Never- 
theless, the  Czar  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  rein- 
force the  army  he  had  in  the  Crimea.  He  may  have 
been  unable,  because  the  distance  to  be  traversed  bj' 
land  was  so  vast.  He  may  have  been  unwilling,  because, 
although  sure  of  Prussian  apathy,  he  could  not  be  sure 
of  Austria,  now  a  neutral  and  something  more — an 
armed  neutral  in  possession  of  the  material  guarantee. 
He  may  also  have  been  incredulous,  thinking,  in  his 
arrogant  way,  that  England  and  France  would  not  daro 
to  tempt  fortune  by  throwing  their  armies  headlong  into 
the  Ci-imea. 

But  this  they  had  resolved  to  do.  The  British  nation 
in  particular  had  set  its  heart  upon  the  capture  of  Sebas- 
topol,  and  shutting  its  eyes  to  the  obstacles  in  the  way, 
insisted  on  being  obeyed  at  all  costs.  It  was  a  genera- 
tion almost  wholly  ignorant  of  war,  or  it  might  have 
hesitated,  seeing  that  the  army  it  was  about  to  commit 
upon  this  venture  was  the  sole  disposable  army  it  pos- 
sessed, and  that  if  there  were  delays,  disasters,  or  even 
only  sanguinary  victories,  and  the  ordinary  penalties 
exacted  by  disease— in  short,  that  if  there  were  not  a 
brief  and  decisive  campaign — the  available  resources  of 
England  in  fighting  material  would  soon  be  exhausted. 
The  nation  thought  of  nothing  but  the  end,  and  held  its 
executive  responsible  for  finding  tho  means,  even 
although  the  military  policy  of  the  country  for  five-and- 
thirty  years  had  been  based  on  principles  which  rendered 
it  impossible  that  those  moans  should  be  forthcoming. 
A  nation  fighting  at  its  own  door,  in  defence  of  its  own 
liearth,  may  improvise  defensive  forces,  although  even 
this  is  not  done  oftener  than  once  in  a  century ;  but  a 
nation  which  is  called  upon  to  wage  war  3,000  miles 
from  home,  and  accepts  the  challenge,  cannot  evoke  the 
necessary  means  by  passing  resolutions  for  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  nor  by  voting  any  sums 
demanded  by  its  Government,  nor  by  writing  and 
reading  "  eloquent "  articles  and  fierce  speeches,  and 
bitterly  indignant  letters  from  the  seat  of  war.  In  1854 
there  were  few  who  thought  of  these  things,  and  those 
few  looked  with  no   placid  or  hopeful  gaze  upon  the 


expedition  to  the  Crimea.  Yet  they  knew  the  tenacity 
of  the  British  character,  and  were  certain  of  ultimate 
success ;  but  they  had  a  clear  foresight  of  the  cost,  and 
saw  how  great  the  sacrifices  must  be,  how  heavy  tho 
coming  demand  on  the  national  firmness  and  the  national 
patience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  many  looked  to  a  sunny 
sail  over  tho  Black  Sea,  a  landing,  a  battle,  a  march, 
and  at  the  closo  a  triumphant  rush,  which  would  plant 
the  flags  of  the  allies  over  the  mighty  forts  of  Sobastopol, 
and  the  powerful  navies  of  tho  Czar. 

And  this  popular  view  embodied  tho  real  plan  of  the 
expedition.  The  aUied  generals  were  to  embark  60,000 
or  70,000  men,  sail  to  the  coast  of  the  Ciimea,  land,  de- 
feat the  army  of  occupation,  dash  at  once  into  the  works 
defending  Sobastopol,  destroy  the  place  and  tho  fleet,  and 
return  to  pass  the  winter  on  tho  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 
No  preparations  had  boon  made  for  any  other  issue.  No 
precautions  had  been  taken  to  guard  against  the  conse- 
quences of  failure.  No  provision  had  been  made  to  meet 
the  consequences  of  frustration.  We  shall  see  how 
nearly  the  popular  view  was  realised,  how  and  why  it 
failed  ;  we  shall  see  the  British  nation  raging  under 
the  pains  of  disappointment,  and  we  shall  see  how 
it  wrought  to  make  good  deficiencies,  how  it  rebounded 
under  reverses ;  but  we  shall  not  see  that  it  ever  flinched 
or  fell  oS'  from  the  execution  of  its  resolute  will. 

The  difficulty  in  all  combined  operations  is  to  secure 
concert.  Here  were  two  armies,  two  fleets,  two  com- 
manders-in-chief. Was  it  likely  that  they  would  bo 
able  to  make  their  arrangements  fit  in  so  exactly  as  to 
be  able  to  put  to  sea  at  the  same  time  ?  It  was  barely 
possible.  Yet  this  had  to  be  done.  At  the  outset  tho 
French,  although  they  intended  to  leave  their  cavalry 
behind,  found  themselves  deficient  in  shipping.  Marshal 
St.  Ai-naud  gave  out  that  ho  would  be  ready  by  the  5th 
of  August;  then  the  15th;  then  later.  But  he  had  not 
foreseen  the  deficiency  in  his  transport ;  he  could  not 
foresee  that  cholera  would  so  weaken  his  army.  Next, 
the  same  scourge  appeared  in  the  fleet.  Some  of  the 
largest  line-of-battle  ships  lost  above  a  hundred  men  in 
a  few  days.  When  tho  Bi-itish  were  ready  to  go  on 
board,  the  ships  were  not  ready  to  receive  them.  Lord 
Eaglan  kept  his  word.  He  was  ready  to  embark  on  the 
nth;  but  then  the  French  were  not  ready,  and  the 
cholera  broke  out  in  the  ships.  Moreover,  doubts  re- 
specting the  feasibility  of  the  expedition  spi-ung  up. 
There  were  many  in  the  French  camp  who  regarded 
it  as  certain  to  fail.  Nor  were  these  gloomy  prophets 
wanting  in  the  British  camp.  But  while  the  despond- 
ing voices  had  weight  with  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  Lord 
Riiglan  was  not  accessible  to  similar  influences.  He 
had  undertaken  a  great  task,  and  on  the  execution  of 
that  task  he  staked  everything.  In  Sii-  Edmund  Lj-ons 
he  found  an  energetic  and  unflagging  seconder;  and 
what  Sir  Edmund  did  for  the  English  commander, 
Admii-al  Bruat  did  for  the  French  marshal.  Naturally 
vain  and  impulsive,  though  brilliant,  and  clever,  and 
daring,  it  is  possible  that  the  agonies  of  disease — and  he 
suffered  greatly — weakened  the  intellect  and  obscured 
the  vision  of  St.  Arnaud.    He  was  a  prey  te  fever,  and 
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indigestion,  and  sleeplessness ;  and  every  one  who  reads 
his  singular  correspondence  wiU  wonder  how  a  man  so 
afflicted  in  body  and  so  restless  in  mind  could  have  done 
the  work  he  did,  but  no  one  will  wonder  at  the  ease 
with  which  he  was  shaken  in  his  pui-poses,  nor  at  his 
final  yielding  to  a  cooler  brain  and  a  less  infirm  will. 

The  month  of  August  was  passing,  and  still  the  divi- 
sions were  on  shore.  The  English  had  come  down  from 
the  interior  enfeebled  in  body  and  chastened  in  spirit, 
some  of  them  too  weak  to  bear  their  packs.  Pever  was 
Etm  in  the  ranks,  and  cholera  still  claimed  its  victims  ; 
but  officers  and  men  were  longing  for  action — for 
chano-e.  The  French  had  returned  from,  that  fatal 
march  which  had  deprived  them  of  10,000  bayonets,  and 
they,  too,  were  depressed  by  that  strife  with  sickness  and 
death  which  are  less  endurable  than  toil  and  wounds. 
But  the  French,  not  less  than  the  British,  were  eager  to 
close  with  an  enemy,  and  dispel,  amid  the  exciting 
scenes  of  actual  war,  the  dismal  recollections  of  the 
terrible  diseases  and  not  less  terrible  ennui  which  had 
beset  their  sojoui-n  in  Bulgaria.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  week  of  August  all  the  arrangements  were 
complete.  The  mighty  flotillas  were  anchored  at  Varna 
and  Baljik.  On  the  25th  the  French  marshal  issued  an 
order  of  the  day,  openly  pointing  to  the  Crimea  as  the 
destination  of  the  army ;  while  Lord  Eaglan  contented 
himself  with  a  significant  but  unostentatious  order  to 
Mr.  Commissaiy  FUder.  On  the  24th  of  August  the 
allies  began  to  ship  their  cannon  and  more  cumbrous 
material ;  then  part  of  the  French  infanti-y  marched  to 
Baljik,  there  to  embark.  They  were  so  straitened  for 
transport,  that  they  had  to  leave  their  cavalry  behind, 
to  reduce  the  number  of  horses  per  gun  from  six  to  four, 
and  to  limit  to  the  smallest  possible  number  the  horses 
and  materiel  of  the  scientific  corps.  Nor  were  they 
able  even  to  furnish  sufficient  steam  power  to  take  all 
their  sailing  vessels  in  tow.  Lastly,  in  order  to  provide 
enough  transport  for  mere  cannon  and  infe-ntry,  they 
were  obliged  to  make  use  of  their  men-of-war.  In  like 
manner,  a  Turkish  division  attached  to  the  French  were 
put  on  board  their  line-of-battlo  ships,  frigates,  and 
steamers. 

Lord  Eaglan  could  command  very  ample  transport — 
the  finest  clipper  steamers  of  our  commercial  marine ; 
and  whore  those  fell  short,  ho  had  vessels  of  smaller 
tonnage,  but  still  leviathans  compared  with  some  of  the 
brigs  and  sloops  brouglit  by  the  French  into  the  Black 
Sea ;  so  that  he  could  embark  the  whole  of  his  infanti-y 
and  artilleiy,  and  half  his  cavaliy,  without  sending  a 
man  on  board  a  ship  of  the  lino.  Thus,  while  the 
French  and  Turkish  war- fleet  were  crowded  with  sol- 
diers, the  British  ships  nf  war,  with  two  oxcoptious, 
wore  free  to  sen'o  as  a  guard  to  the  whole  convoy.  For 
tea  days  Varna  Bay  wiw  literally  covered  with  shipping. 
The  great  ships  lay  off  the  shore,  and  the  men,  horses, 
giins,  ammunition,  baggage,  provisions,  and  stores  were 
put  on  board  by  moans  of  vast  numbers  of  boats.  Both 
generals  exorcised  their  men  in  embarkation  and 
debarkation.  The  French  ha*l  devised  a  kind  of  boat 
which  would  enable  them  to  put  on  shore  a  gun  com- 


plete in  all  its  equipments  and  ready  for  action,  and  we, 
at  the  last  moment,  adopted  a  similar  i)lan.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  operation  to  be  earned  out  was  so  novel  and 
so  perilous,  that  every  pr-ecaution  was  required  to  guard 
against  failure.  At  length  all  was  in  readiness,  the 
actual  work  of  embarkation  began,  and  the  British  were 
so  skjlfol  that  not  a  man  was  lost.  Lord  Eaglan  was 
able  to  put  on  boai-d  his  fleet  of  transports  25,400 
infantry,  3,100  artillerymen  and  sappers,  with  sixtj- 
guus,  and  1,200  cavahy.  To  carry  these  he  had  twenty- 
nine  merchant  steamers  of  the  largest  class,  and  fifty- 
one  transports;  to  aid  the  debarkation  he  had  seven 
powerful  tugs.  To  protect  the  whole  allied  fleet  on  the 
voyage  he  could  dispose  of  twenty-five  men-of-war, 
under  Admiral  Dundas.  The  whole  operation  was  com- 
pleted on  the  5th  of  September. 

The  French,  having  only  infantry  and  guns  to  em- 
bark, were  able  to  get  theii-  men  and  materiel  on  board 
more  quickly.  Between  the  1st  and  3rd  of  September 
they  had  embarked  in  170  vessels,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
about  28,000  men  ,  and  72  guns.  Diuing  the  same 
period,  7,000  Tui-ks,  imder  Selim  Pasha,  were  placed  in 
the  Turkish  war-fleet,  consisting  of  nine  ships.  Thus  the 
whole  force  consisted  of  64,700  men  and  132  gtms,  con- 
veyed in  a  fleet  of  nearly  300  vessels.  Marshal  St. 
Ainaud  sailed  in  the  ViUe  de  Paris,  and  Lord  Eag-laa  in 
the  Caradoc. 

The  French  fleet  had  assembled  at  Baljik,  and  was 
ready  to  depart  on  the  4th.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  still 
suffering  from  a  painful  disease,  was  in  one  of  his  con- 
fident m.oods,  and  eager  to  be  gone.  "  Those  English  " 
were  keeping  him  waiting.  There  had  "been  fine 
weather  for  six  days  of  the  new  moon.  Old  Marshal 
Bugeaud  used  to  say  that  when  six  fine  days  passed  in 
succession,  the  weather  would  be  fail-  until  the  end  of 
the  moon.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  had  faith  in  his  old 
master;  and  he  fretted  because  "  les  Anglais  "  could  not 
embark  a  midtitude  of  horses  in  the  same  time  as  he 
could  embark  28,000  men.  All  day  on  the  4th  he  lay 
ofl'  Baljik  wearing  out  his  impatience.  The  English  did 
not  come.  He  would  not  wait ;  so,  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  acting  appai-ently  upon  some  suggestion  from 
Admiral  Dundas,  some  hint  that  he  would  follow 
shortly,  succeeded  by  a  distinct  statement  that  he  was 
not  quite  ready.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  thought  fit  to  go 
off  alone  with  his  sailing  ships,  and  steer  for  the  Isle  of 
Serpents,  the  rcndeirvous.  It  was  a  very  singular  and 
hazardous  proceeding,  for  the  Eussians  had  stUl  a 
strong  fleet  in  Sebastopol,  and  the  French  men-of-war, 
encumbered  with  troops,  must  have  fared  badly  had  they 
been  assailed.  But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  story  is 
tlais  :  a  French  historian  of  the  campaign  insinuates  that 
Admiral  Dundas  would  not  put  to  sea,  because  ho  was 
afraid  of  a  wind  which  a  French  marshal  was  ready  to 
face !  So  that  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  there  was  a 
singular  dislocation  of  tho  armada.  The  fighting  ships, 
the  British  and  part  of  tho  French  convoy,  were  lying 
under  tho  white  cliffs  of  Baljik,  while  a  French  marshal 
and  a  sailing  fleet  were  between  SebastoiJol  and  tho  . 
mouths  of  the  Danube. 
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Tho  British  fleet  woro  all  asspmbled  at  Baljik  on  the 
oth,  a  few  hoiu's  after  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  had  sailed 
away.  Tho  mcu  woro  delighted  to  quit  tho  fatal  shore 
of  Bulgaria,  and  yet  the  laud  was  lovely  to  tho  eye.  So 
far  they  had  passed  along  a  coast  not  unliko  tho 
southern  shores  of  thou-  own  island,  but  more  beautiful. 
There  were  stee2)  white  clitfs,  broad  green  downs, 
breadths  of  rich  wood,  coming  in  some  places  to  the 
verge  of  the  clifi's,  and  trending  inland  as  far  as  tho  eye 
could  see ;  and  above  all,  tho  cloudlike  summits  of  the 
Balkan.  But  when  the  spectator  on  shipboard  lost 
sight  of  the  tall  minarets  of  Varna,  and  the  white  hos- 
pital tents  on  the  hills  above  it,  he  lost  sight  of  aU 
evidence  that  tho  lovely  looking  land  was  tenanted  by 
hiiman  creatures.  "  Not  a  homestead,  not  a  path,  not 
a  sign  of  life  was  visible  " — nothing  but  the  silent  forest. 
Then  came  Baljik  and  its  bay.  And  hero  the  -forest 
ended,  and  the  white  cliffs  and  open  grassy  downs  began. 
They  looked,  writes  one  observer,  hke  the  shores  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  In  a  dip  of  the  land  lay  the  dirty  little 
Turkish  town.  It  was  off  these  cliffs,  -within  a  spacious 
bay,  that  the  ships  of  the  Western  Powers  rode  at  anchor, 
covering  an  extent  of  eight  miles  of  water.  When  night 
feU,  the  waters  of  the  bay  seemed  to  bear  a  town,  cele- 
brating some  great  anniversary  or  some  victoi-j-,  for  the 
lights  on  the  ships  illuminated  the  dark  waters. 

When  tho  morning  broke  it  was  supposed  that  the 
signal  would  be  given  to  weigh  anchor.  All  were  ready, 
but  no  signal  came.  The  wind  blew  fi-om  the  northward, 
that  is,  from  tho  point  whither  tho  ships  were  bound ;  it 
freshened  to  a.  stiff  breeze,  and  as  it  was  feared  the 
violence  of  the  waves  might  break  the  tow  ropes  and  dis- 
order the  convoy.  Admiral  Dundas  gave  no  signal.  So 
another  day  was  spent.  In  the  meantime  the  Marshal 
"was  fretting  out  at  sea.  "At  mid-day,"  the  Oth,  so 
runs  an  entry  in  his  diary,  "I  -vrrite  to  Lord  Eaglan  to 
make  him  understand  how  inconvenient  i"t  is  "—this 
waiting  for  yoiu-  allies  whom  you  have  abruptly  sailed 
away  from.  On  the  7th  he  grew  more  anxious,  and  sent 
a  letter  to  Admiral  Dundas,  and  a  steamer  to  look  after 
his  ally.  The  steamer  retui-ned  in  the  afternoon.  "  It 
was  only  this  morning,"  he  goes  on,  "that  Admiral 
Dundas  resolved  to  make  sail ;  and  this  determination 
■was  only  come  to  after  a  lively  talk  with  Admiral  Lyons, 
who  wished  to  weigh  yesterday."  It  was  vei-y  distress- 
ing, especially  as  nothing  was  gained  by  being  the  fii-st 
to  move.  And  in  the  end,  finding  himself  getting  fiu-- 
ther  and  further  from  his  ally,  he  requested  his  Admiral 
to  put  about  and  retu:-n  towards  the  British  fleet. 

Tho  wind,  which  had  vexed  the  impiatient  on  the 
6th,  fell,  and  early  on  tho  delightful  morning  of  the 
7th  the  welcome  signal  to  weigh  was  visible  from  the 
"Britannia."  It  was  still  t-^olight,  for  the  sun  was  be- 
hind the  giant  range  of  tho  Caucasus,  and  it  is  said  the 
moonlight  still  quivered  on  the  waves.  The  -wind  had 
changed,  and  was  now  blo-sving  from  the  land,  and  the 
tideless  sea  was  smooth.  Several  hom-s  were  spent  in 
getting  the  transports  into  order.  The  ships  had  to  be 
ranged  in  six  columns,  and  when  this  was  completed  the 
■war-fleet  formed  a  seventh  in  line  of  battle,  steering  I 


between  tho  convoy  and  Sobastopol.  The  columns,  of 
transports  were  five  miles  long  and  nearly  a  mUo  apart. 
In  this  order  they  quitted  tho  anchorage,  and  moved  out 
into  the  sea  which  so  well  dcsei-vos  its  name — the  Black 
Sea.  "  Now,  as  in  old  time,"  writes  Mr.  Kinglake,  "the 
voyager  leaves  a  coast  smiling  bright  beneath  skies  of 
blue  and  glowing  with  sunny  splendour ;  yet,  perhaps, 
in  less  than  an  hour,  the  heavens  above  and  the  waters 
around  him  are  dark  -with  the  gloom  and  threatening 
aspect  belonging  to  the  Northern  Ocean."  The  ships 
were  all  out  of  the  bay  at  ten  o'clock.  Soon  the  black 
smoke  from  the  funnels  of  the  steamers  spread  over  tho 
whole,  shutting  out  the  -view  of  tho  sky,  and  settling 
down  on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  And  so  -within  this 
dismal  atmosphei-o,  tho  mighty  mass  of  ships  and  men 
laboui-od  along  on  its  way  to  a  hostile  shore.  It  was  not 
lovely  to  tho  eye  this  mo-ving  cloud  of  sombre  smoke ; 
it  looked  like  a  thick  dirty  fog  which  had  settled  down 
upon  the  waves.  But  to  the  imagination,  how  impos- 
ing, how  full  of  power !  It  represented  the  might  of 
two  great  nations,  tho  will,  the  intellect,  the  marvellous 
discipline,  the  brawny  strength  of  the  Maritime  Powers, 
projected  three  thousand  ini1es  fr-om  their  native  seat  in 
the  islands  and  the  Continent  of  Western  Europe,  to 
execute  stern  judgment  on  an  ambitious  despot,  who  had 
regarded  himself  as  tho  destiny  of  the  Eastern  world. 
And  while  this  desti-uctive  machine  was  gliding  over 
waters  he  had  called  his  o-wn,  his  fleet  was  rocking  idly 
within  the  fort-encompassed  harboiu-  of  Sebastopol ;  and 
his  huge  ai-mies  were  far  away  from  the  peninsula  on 
which  the  powers  of  the  West  were  about  to  descend. 

The  fleet  moved  on,  not  -without  meeting  some  buffets 
from  -winds  and  waves.  On  the  8th,  some  twenty  miles 
off  the  Isle  of  Sei-pents,  the  missing  Franco-Tui-kish  fleet 
rose  above  the  sea  Une.  They  were  tacking  back  towards 
Baljik,  in  order  to  meet  the  British  and  their  o-wn  ships 
left  behind.  As  soon  as  our  fleet  hove  in  sight,  the 
French  stood  off  on  the  opposite  tack  and  ran  to  the 
eastward.  The  regularity  of  the  line  they  kept  was  re- 
marked -with  admiration  by  the  British  sailors.  The 
British  squadrons  came  up  while  the  French  and  Turks 
were  stiU  sailing  eastward,  that  is,  across  the  hne  of 
dii-ection  taken  by  their  allies.  Suddenly  the  French  lay 
to  on  the  right  hand  and  the  Turks  on  the  left.  The 
British  men-of-war  in  one  long  line  swept  through  the 
interval,  and  then  the  transports  in  good  order,  "like 
regiments  of  vessels"  in  open  column,  glided  s-wiftly  after. 
Pears  of  a  storm  arose.  The  sky  grew  dark,  the  wind 
rose  in  hasty  gusts,  and  the  waves  rose  -with  it.  But  the 
tempest  did  not  touch  the  fleet,  except  -with  the  mere 
fringe  of  its  violence ;  and  on  the  Oth  the  armada  was 
once  more  steadily  pressing  on  towards  the  trysting- 
place,  a  point  out  at  sea  forty  miles  west  of  Cape 
Tarkan,  a  promontory  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Crimea. 
On  tho  10th,  the  British  transports  and  guardian  war- 
ships anchored  near  the  appointed  place.  They  were 
awaiting  the  issue  of  a  final  reconnaissance  on  the  coast 
of  the  peninsula. 

For  when  Lord  Eaglan,  in  the  Caradoc,  joined  Marshal 
St.  Ai-naud  on  the  8th,  fresh  doubts  had  sprung  up  in 
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the  mind  of  the  invalid.  Ue  was  still  balancing  between 
two  schemes.  He  still  doubted  which  would  be  the 
better  course,  to  land  somewhere  in  Kalamita  Bay,  or  to 
double  the  Chersonese,  and  seize  KafFa  and  Ai-abat  as  a 
base  of  operations.  If  he  chose  the  latter  coui-se,  at  Kaffa 
he  would  entrench  himself,  raise  the  people  of  the 
countrj-,  await  reinforcements,  then  fight  the  Russians, 
beat  them,  and  move  on  Sebastopol  by  Batchi-Serai.  In 
fact,  when  Lord  Raglan  came  up  with  the  French  fleet 
on  the  8th,  Marshal  St.  Ai'naud  sent  word  that  he  would 
like  to  see  the  British  General  and  Admiral  on  board  the 
Ville  de  Paris.  The  Jilarshal  was  himself  too  ill  at 
this  time  to  leave  the  ship,  and  as  the  sea  was  rough. 
Lord  Raglan,  with  one  arm  only,  could  not  climb  the 
side  of  a  French  line-of-battlo  ship.  So  he  sent  his 
Secretai-y,  Colonel  Steele,  with  Admii-al  Dundas,  to  hear 
what  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  had  to  say.  They  anived,  and 
found  in  his  cabin  Admirals  HamoUn,  Bruat,  and  Bouet- 
WiUaumez,  Colonel  Trochu,  and  Colonel  Rose.  Tho 
council  was  summoned  to  discuss  a  proposal  to  revise 
the  whole  plan  of  operations  determined  upon  at  Varna. 
The  French  Emperor  had  studied  the  map  of  the 
Crimea.  Surveying  its  extended  coasts,  he  had  observed 
at  the  eastern  extremity  the  peninsula  of  Kertch  and 
the  bay  of  Kaffa.  Other  mihtary  eyes  had  looked  upon 
it  before,  and  had  seen  that  here  was  tho  vulnerable 
point,  the  place  where  a  force  coming  from  the  sea  might 
safely  debark,  might  fortify  themselves,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  work  thi'ough  the  Crimea,  according  to  the 
ligorous  principles  of  military  theory.  In  his  insti'uc- 
tious  to  St.  Ai-naud  in  April,  1854,  Napoleon  had 
dwelt  upon  this  scheme,  as  tho  one  correct  scheme  to  be 
executed,  and  when  the  war  was  far  from  being  over, 
he,  in  the  following  yeai-,  published  his  views  in  tho 
Mimiteur,  with  an  official  expression  of  regret  that  thoy 
had  not  been  adopted.  It  was  this  scheme,  regularlj' 
di-awn  out  on  paper,  and  piu'porting  to  originate  with 
the  veiy  heads  of  the  French  staff,  that  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Colonel  Steele  and  Admiral  Dundas 
on  board  the  ViUe  do  Paris.  What  did  it  mean  ? 
Sui'cly  when  tho  expedition  was  projected  by  tho  British 
Cabinet,  tho  lilmporor  assented  to  the  plan,  and  agreed 
to  leave  the  execution  to  the  two  generals.  That  plan 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  sudden  descent  upon  tho  coast  of 
the  Crimea,  at  some  point  not  too  far  from  Sebastopol, 
and  it  involved  the  contingency  of  a  battle  with  the 
Russian  army,  which,  if  successful,  was  to  be  foUowed 
by  a  rapid  dash  into  this  great  place  of  arms.  The  pro- 
ject of  landing  at  Kaffa  would  liavo  changed  the  whole 
character  oi  tho  expedition  ;  substituting  for  a  battle  a 
march,  and  an  assault  a  regular  campaign.  And  this 
proposed  change  was  to  be  debated,  not  before  the  fleets 
had  put  to  sea,  but  wlion  they  wore  actually  lying  at 
anchor  in  ita  midst.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  took  no  i)art 
in  the  conference,  ho  was  too  ill,  but  his  letters  show 
that  on  tlie  10th  ho  was  still  pondering  on  tho  merits  of 
tho  i'hnjioror's  plan.  When  Colonel  Steele  reported  to 
Lord  Itaglan  tho  purpoao  for  which  ho  had  been  called 
on  board  the  ]="rench  ship,  the  British  Gcncial  was  asto- 
nished.     Tlio    French  officers  were   carried   ou   board 


the  Caradoc,  where  they  found  Lord  Raglan  and  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons.  Colonel  Trochu  was  commissioned  by 
St.  Arnaud  to  say  that  he  left  the  decision  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Raglan,  and  Lord  Raglan  would  not  do  more 
than  listen  to  any  such  a  radical  change.  Neither 
Admiral  Bruat  nor  Admiral  Lj-ons  gave  it  any  counte- 
nance, and  even  Colonel  Trochu  took  care  to  state  that  it 
did  not  meet  with  his  approval.  Mr.  Kinglake,  writing 
with  Lord  Raglan's  letters  before  him,  says  that  the 
English  general  inferred  from  the  document,  "  that  it 
evinced  '  an  indisposition  to  the  expedition  among  the 
officers  who  are  supposed  to  be  looked  up  to,  and  to 
exercise  influence  in  the  French  army  [Canrobert ; 
Martimprey,  chief  of  tho  stafi';  Thirj',  Ai'tillery  Com- 
mandant ;  Bizot,  head  of  tho  engineers]  ;  and  '  in  fact,' 
said  he,  '  we  were  told  as  much  at  the  meeting  here  on 
Friday."  "  This,  if  cowect,  reveals  a  strange  state  of 
things  in  tho  French  army.  Cam-obert  was  to  be  second 
in  command.  What  would  have  happened  had  the 
marshal  died  at  sea  ?  Lord  Raglan  put  aside  the  pro- 
ject with  a  firm  hand,  but  he  proposed  a  final  recon- 
naissance of  the  coast  of  the  Crimea,  with  which  he  went 
himself. 

There  were  five  points  on  the  west  coast  to  be 
inspected.  The  allies  had  to  consider  whether  they 
would  attempt  to  land  on  the  Chersonese,  close  to 
Sebastopol,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Belbek,  the  Katcha, 
the  Alma,  or  on  the  sandy  beaches  near  Eupatoria. 
Four  steamers,  the  Agamemnon,  the  Sampson,  the 
Primauguet,  and  the  Caradoc — the  latter  bearing 
Lord  Raglan,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 
Sir-  George  Brown,  and  the  French  officers — started 
on  tho  9th  to  begin  the  inspection  at  Sebastopol. 
At  dawn  on  the  10th,  the  place  was  visible,  and  Lord 
Raglan  saw  it  for  the  first  time.  The  Caradoc  went 
close  in;  the  Russian  soldiers  were  peering  in  crowds 
over  the  battlements,  and  although  they  saw  that  the 
little  steamers  bore  persons  of  importance,  they  did  not 
fue.  From  the  mouth  of  the  harbottr,  the  Caradoc 
steered  for  the  jutting  point  of  the  Chersonese,  to  look 
in  at  Kamiesch  Bay,  and  thence  turning  northward,  ran 
slowly  up  the  whole  coast  as  far  as  Eupatoria.  The 
officers  on  board  found  Kamiesch  Bay  too  close  to  the 
jilace,  tho  mouth  of  the  Belbek  to  be  under  fire  from 
earthworks,  the  beach  at  tho  Katcha  to  bo  too  small,  and 
also  watched  by  a  Russian  force  in  camp ;  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Alma  impracticable  for  various  reasons.  Stretch- 
ing along  tho  low  reddish  clilfs,  thoy  found  a  practicable 
place  near  tho  saline  lakes  and  mud  baths  of  Sak  and 
Kamishh.  Speaking  the  opinions  of  St.  Arnaud,  General 
Canrobert  had  expressed  his  approval  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Katcha;  but  naval  opinion  was  against  him,  'and  he 
gave  way.  "It  was  finally  decided,"  writes  an  officer 
who  was  on  board  tlio  Caradoc,  "  that  tho  landing 
should  be  made  about  seven  miles  north  of  tho  little 
stream  dignified  by  tho  name  of  tho  Bulganak  ;  the 
English  to  land  on  tho  stiip  of  land  between  tho  sea  and 
Kalamita  [Kamishli]  salt  lake ;  tho  French  just  south  of 
them,"  at  a  place  tho  Tartar  name  of  which  signified 
"Old    Fort."      So    tho    final    step    was    taken.     Tho 
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Caradoc  and  lier  consorts  steamed  off  for  tlie  fleets, 
glancing  at  Eupatoria  by  the  -way,  and  rejoining  them 
on  the  11th. 

The  place  ■where  they  lay  at  anchor  was  forty  miles 
west  of  Cape  Tarkan,  itself  the  most  westerly  point  of 
the  Crimea,  and  the  ships  were  as  near  to  Odessa  as  they 
were  to  Sebastopol.  The  French  and  Tm-kish  ships  were 
still  distant  thirty  miles,  and  when  the  British  started 
on  the  'morniug  of  the  12th,  their  allies  were  only  faintly 
■visible  on  the  western  horizon.  To  reach  the  ajipointed 
landing-place,  the  fleets  had  to  pass  Cape  Tarkan,  leav- 
ing it  on  the  left  hand,  then  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
coast,  and  rounding  a  point,  enter  the  bay  of  Eupatoria. 
On  the  12th,  eager  spectators  on  shipboard  wero  able  to 
make  out  the  low  shores  of  the  Crimea,  looking  like 
"the  dunes  of  France,"  then  becoming  clearer,  and 
sho-wing  clumps  of  timber  and  white  farm-houses.  Later 
in  the  day,  keen  eyes  detected  to  the  south-east,  far 
away  over  the  sea,  a  high,  bold,  mountainous  region, 
with  a  flat  top,  which  some  knew  to  bo  the  Tchatu- 
Dagh,  the  highest  ground  in  the  Crimea,  a  sight  destined 
to  become  familiar  to  many  eyes,  as  they  turned  for  a 
moment  fi'om  gazing  on  the  white  forts  and  bro^svn  earth- 
works of  Sebastopol.  The  English  portion  of  the  conyoy, 
being  amply  supphed  ■with  steam  power,  could  easily 
have  reached  the  landing-place  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th;  but  they  wero  compelled  to  lag  in  their  course  be- 
cause the  French,  ■with  weaker  steam  power,  could  not 
keep  up  with  them.  So  that  on  the  evening  of  the  12th 
the  fleet  had  not  arrived  even  in  the  bay  of  Eupatoria. 
The  war  ships,  guarding  the  conyoy,  steamed  out  on  its 
right  or  seaward  flank,  and  kept  a  vigilant  watch, 
although  as  the  wind  blew  from  the  north-west — that  is, 
towards  Sebastopol — it  was  unlikely  that  the  Kussians 
would  ventui'e  to  send  out  their'  men-of-war. 

The  sun  went  do'wn  over  the  western  sea,  amid  piles 
of  mountaiu-Hko  clouds,  over  whose  ridges,  and  peaks, 
and  deep  chasms  he  spread  the  mantle  of  his  golden 
rays.  "When  night  came  on,"  says  an  observer  of  the 
scene,  "  and  all  the  ships'  lights  were  hung  out,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  stars  had  settled  down  on  the  face  of 
the  waters."  Then  the  light  of  the  real  stars  was  blotted 
out  by  lowering  clouds,  and  heavy  rain  foil  from  them, 
and  brilliant  flashes  of  lightning  leaping  from  their 
depths  effaced  for  a  moment  the  t'sviukliug  rays  of  tho 
ships'  lanterns,  and  revealed  also  for  a  moment  the 
dark  forms  of  the  ships  rooking  upon  tho  disturbed 
waters.  Haj^pily,  tho  stoi-m  rolled  away  towards  tho 
south-east,  and  tho  stars  wero  visible  onco  more,  and 
calm  stole  over  tho  smfaco  of  the  eea. 

Before  daylight  on  tho  13th,  tho  town  of  ships  was 
again  in  motion,  and  again  creeping  slowly  along,  for 
tho  Fionch  and  Turkish  fleets  wero  only  just  beginning 
to  come  up  with  our  own.  Tho  convoy  rounded  a  point  of 
land,  and  stood  into  the  bay  of  Eupatoria,  coming  abreast 
of  that  town  about  noon.  From  tho  docks  of  tho  in-shoro 
ships  wero  scon  a  low,  marshy  coast,  a  whito-looking 
town,  and  boyond  that  n  vast  and  level  plain,  on  which 
wore  many  windmills,  numeroxs  herds  of  cattle,  and 
.stacks  of  com  and  fodder,  and  over  which  men  ■were 


riding  hither  and  thither  on  the  conmion  errands  of 
every-day  hfe.  To  the  south-east  were  the  famous  salt 
lakes,  and  beyond  them  the  wide  plains  which  extend 
up  to  the  foremost  spui-s  of  the  group  of  Crimean  hills 
on  the  southern  shore.  From  the  to'wn  itself  the  people 
came  forth  to  gaze  on  the  utterly  novel  spectacle  of  the 
sea  covered  ■with  ships  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
few  Russian  soldiers  in  garrison— invalids  they  were 
called — lounged  about  after  the  maimer  of  soldiers,  play- 
ing on  the  shingle  as  childi^on  play,  by  thi'owing  stones 
into  the  water.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  rigorous 
Parisian  attii'e  or  in  sea-side  costume,  were  walking  or 
riding  on  the  beach,  or  looking  out  of  their  ■windows  upon 
the  ship-encumbered  sea.  The  invading  host  of  sea-kings 
had  no  terrors  for  them.  Its  veiy  magnitude  rendered 
ridiculous  the  idea  of  resistance.  So  the  busy  folks 
pursued  their  callings,  and  the  idle  their  pleasures,  and 
for  one  day  the  ordinary  dulness  of  life  was  broken  by 
a  real  sensation,  caused  by  a  sight  which  they  would 
never  see  again. 

JxL  tho  afternoon  tho  Caradoc,  bearing .  a  flag  of 
truce,  ran  in  towai-ds  the  beach,  and  Colonel  Steele  and 
Colonel  Trochu  put  off  in  a  boat  and  summoned  the 
garrison  to  surrender.  As  no  one  di'eamed  of  resistance, 
the  allies  quietly  landed — a  body  of  French,  Turks,  and 
British  marines — and  took  possession  of  Eupatoria.  But 
it  is  said,  the  officer  in  command  was  so  rigidly  built  up 
in  official  forms,  that  he  told  the  of&cers  of  the  allies  who 
carried  tho  summons,  that  when  the  troops  landed,  they 
must  consider  themselves  in  quarantine  !  The  acquisi- 
tion of  Eupatoria  proved  to  be  of  great  value,  for  as  the 
people  were  justly  treated,  and  as  supplies  were  paid_ 
for,  and  tho  counti-y  rich  in  corn  and  cattle,  they 
brought  them  in  to  tho  market  thi-oughout  the  campaign. 
Tho  bay  also  afforded  a  tolerable  anchorage,  in  case  of  a 
reverse ;  but,  happily,  it  was  not  needed. 

In  the  bay  of  Eupatoria  the  armada  remained  at 
anchor  for  tho  rest  of  tho  day,  in  order  to  give  the  sh-ag- 
glers  time  to  come  up.  At  tho  sight  of  land,  and  cheered 
by  the  prospect  of  service,  St.  Arnaud  had  suddenly  im- 
proved in  health.  Off  Eupatoria  he  saw  Lord  Eaglan, 
and  his  cheerful  firmness  of  heart  may  have  helped  to 
give  strength  to  the  invalid.  Mai-shal  St.  Ai'naud  had 
been  much  troubled  touching  his  successor,  lie  felt  that 
his  lifo  was  ebbing  away,  and  ho  had  written  to  tho 
Minister  of  War,  saying  that  though  ho  might,  by  "a 
supremo  effort,"  reach  Sebastopol,  yet  that  thou  ho  must 
resign.  At  this  moment,  learning  that,  in  caso  of  acci- 
dent, St.  Arnaud  would  direct  General  Morris  to  tako 
command.  General  Canrobort  produced  a  letter  from  the 
Emporor,  appointing  him  to  succeed  tho  marshal,  thus 
relieving  tho  mind  of  St.  Arnaud  .of  what  ho  in  his 
ardent  language  called  a  "cruel  torment."  Before  the 
sun  sot  on  tho  13tli,  Oonoral  Canrobert  and  General 
Martimprey  steamed  away,  in  the  Primauguot,  accom- 
panied by  tho  Mouotte,  to  indicate,  as  Do  Bazancourt 
records,  the  exact  position  to  be  occupied  on  tho  following 
morning  by  tho  ]<^renoh  transports  and  war-ships.  Tho 
night  was  calm  and  fine,  the  stars  shone  brightly,  and 
fhe  broozo  was  soft  and  gentle.     No  English  ship  wont 
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with  them,  and  what  they  were  disposerl'  to  tlo,  thoy  had 
full  opportunity  of  doing.  It  is  to  be  supposed  they  did 
nothing  but  reconnoitre,  for  it  was' not  until  tho  follow- 
ing morning,  very  early,  as  we  learn  from  tho  same 
a\ithor,  that  three  light  French  steamers  ropaii'ed  to  the 
hoach  off  Old  Fort,  and  there  laid  down  tliroo  buoys  of 
(lilforont  colours,  to  indicate  tho  spaces  within  which  tho 
throo  l<'rench  columns  were  to  anchor. 

Before  dawn  on  the  14th  the  huge  squadrons  wore  in 
motion,  the  British  nearest  the  shoi-e,  tho  French  next, 
the  Turks  ou  their  right,  and  the  British  men-of-war 
keeping  watch  and  ward  over  all.  The  place  selected  for 
a  landing  is  a  low  shore,  barely  two  feet  above  tho  lovol 
of  the  sea.  There  were  two  good  landing-places  ;  one  in 
front  of  the  Lake  Kamishli,  a  narrow  strip  of  land, 
through  which  ran  the  high  road  from  Eupatoria  to 
Sobastopol.  At  its  southern  extremity  the  coast  rose 
into  cliffs  of  red  clay  and  sandstone,  forming  a  plateau. 
Beyond  this  short  range  of  cliff,  the  shore  fell  almost  to 
a  level  with  the  sea.  Anothei  strip  of  land  between  tho 
sea  and  a  small  lake  intervened,  and  then  the  coast  rose 
again  into  cliffs,  and  extended,  broken  only  where  the 
foui-  rivers  entered  the  sea,  as  far  as  Sebastopol.  The 
morning  was  bright  and  calm,  and  the  sea  smooth.  The 
ships  of  the  allies  came  racing  on,  the  men-of-war 
cleared  for  action,  but  there  was  no  enemy  in  sight. 
Only  a  few  Cossacks  kept  pace  with  the  fleet  from 
Eupatoria ;  then  part  of  them  galloped  off  towards 
Sebastopol;  while  some,  lying  flat  on  the  high  ground, 
watched  the  ships;  and  an  officer  was  seen,  almost  at  the 
last  moment,  sketching  the  spectacle  before  him.  It  was 
evident  that  the  debarkation  would  not  be  opposed. 

The  French  have  a  passion  to  be  first,  and  where  there 
are  no  pains  taken  to  disappoint  them,  the  passion  is 
easily  gratified.  Oa  this  occasion  thfey  were  first  on 
shore.  Perhaps,  althoiigh  no  pains  had  been  taken  to 
deprive  them  of  a  little  triumph  they  set  so  much  store 
by,  they  would  not  have  been  first  to  land  oa  the  14th 
of  September,  but  for  a  very  singular  incident.  As  we 
have  said,  there  were  two  bays  or  landing-places. '  From 
the  motions  of  Admiral  Lyons,  who  had  charge  of  the 
debarkation,  one  would  conclude  that  the  arrangement 
made  contemplated  the  landing  of  the  whole  of  tho  allied 
force  in  the  southern  bay.  For  Admu-al  Lj'ons,  in  the 
Agamemnon,  the  guide  on  that  day,  ran  down  towards 
the  southern  bay.  All  the  transports  were  following. 
Suddenly,  the  consequences  of  that  night  visit  paid 
to  the  scene  by  Oanrobert  and  Martimprey,  and  of  the 
visit  to  the  same  spot  by  the  three  French  steamers  that 
same  morning,  were  visible.  Coloured  buoys  marked 
the  limits  which  the  French  had  assigned  to  themselves, 
and  those  limits  took  in  the  whole  of  the  southern  bay. 
Admiral  Lyons  stopped  his  ship  short,  and  looked 
around.  While  he  was  meditating,  up  came  Admiral 
Bruat,  with  the  van  of  the  French,  calling  out  that 
Lyons  was  too  far  southward.  Then  came  a  French 
officer  repeating  the  same  thing.  "During  this  short 
suspense,"  writes  Captain  Mends,  of  the  Agamemnon, 
"I  caUed  the  attention  of  Sir  Edmund  to  the  approach 
of  the  transports,  and  pointed  out  that-  they  would  fall 


into  confusion,  if  ho  did  not  quickly  decide  upon 
his  anchorage,  as  tho  Spitfire  and  Triton,  tho  two 
steamers  told  off  to  aiichor  as  tho  points  within  which 
our  flotilla  had  been  instmctcd  to  bring  up,  were  look- 
ing to  tho  Agamemnon  for  position."  It  is  clear  from 
this,  either  that  there  had  been  a  misunderstanding 
touching  tho  division  of  tho  landing-place,  or  that  the 
French,  with  their  accustomed  arrogance,  had  taken  as 
much  of  the  space  as  thoy  thought  fit.  That  thoy  did  lay 
down  buoys  is  manifest  fi'om  the  statement  of  Do  Bazan- 
court;  and  that  these  buoys,  or  one  of  them,  trenched 
upon  the  intended  landing-place  of  tho  Englisli,  is  plain 
from  Captain  Mends'  letter,  and  from  a  letter  written  by 
Lord  Eaglan  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  published 
by  Mr.  Kinglake.  Lord  Eaglan  says  that  it  was  settled 
tho  landing  should  be  in  Old  Fort  Bay,  that  is,  tho 
southern  bay  ;  and  "that  a  buoy  should  be  placed  in  the 
centre  of  it  to  mark  the  left  of  the  French  and  the  right 
of  the  English;  "  but  that  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  found  a 
buoy  placed  at  the  northern  extremity,  and  that  the 
whole  bay  was  thus  engrossed  by  the  French.  "  This 
occasioned  considerable  confusion  and  delay,"  writes 
Lord  Eaglan;  "the  English  convoy  having  followed 
closely  on  the  steps  of  their  leader,  and  got  mixed  with 
the  French  transports ;  but  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  wisely 
resolved  to  make  tho  best  of  it,  and  at  once  ordered  the 
troops  to  land  in  the  bay  next  to  the  northward." 
Captain  Mends  declares  that  no  inconvenience  or  delay 
resulted  from  this  French  proceeding.  But  any  one  who 
reads  the  letters,  written  at  the  time  from  the  Crimea, 
win  see  that  there  was  great  confusion  and  considerable 
delay — delay  enough  to  enable  a  French  boat  with  a  flag 
to  run  ashore,  and  thus  gratify  the  national  and  in- 
dividual vanity  of  the  Gauls.  "We  do  not  believe  that 
any  motive  other  than  a  resolve  to  have  enough  room, 
led  to  this  placing  of  the  buoy  at  the  north  end  of  the 
bay.  But  whatever  the  motive,  the  effect  was  the  same. 
Although  the  British  convoy  had  been  obliged  to  drag 
along  over  the  sea  at  a  slow  rate,  because  the  French 
were  slow  and  bishind ;  although  tlie  British  were  the 
quickest  in  running  down  the  coast,  yet  when  it  came  to 
actual  landing,  they  were  thrown  to  the  rear,  because  ^ 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  French  sea-mark  com- 
pelled Admiral  Lyons  to  improvise  new  arrangements. 
This  is  the  mysterj'  of  the  "buoy." 

The  French  having  made  these  separate  arrangements 
for  themselves,  came  down  to  the  landing-place  in. 
beautiful  order.  Every  one  was  in  his  place,  because 
the  place  had  been  pointed  out.  The  men-of-war  ranged 
up  nearest  the  beach,  for  they  were  full  of  troops,  and 
the  ti'ansports  anchored  outside.  Their  lines  lapped 
over  both  ends  of  tho  bay  they  had  appropriated,  thus_ 
edging  off  the  British  convoy  to  the  northward,  ana 
resti'icting  its  share  of  the  space  near  to  its  pwn  bay. 
Tho  consequence  was,  as  Lord  Eaglan  wi'ote,  confusion 
and  delay ;  for,  although  the  British  convoy  was  first 
at  the  point  of  debarkation,  more  than  three  hours  were 
spent  in  rectifying  the  disorder  caused  by  the  course  the 
French  adopted.  The  transports  had  steered  for  one 
point.     "WTiHe  they  should  have  been  disembarking  the 
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troops,  they  had  to  be  moved  up  to  another,  and  re- 
arranged as  best  thej-  could.  It  was  of  no  use  to  bring 
down  the  boats  until  the  ships  were  freshly  arranged. 
Nor  was  it  found  possible  to  place  them  exactly  in  the 
order  assigned  to  them  by  Captain  Mends.  The  order 
of  sailing  had  been  deranged.  "  The  ships  were  scat- 
tered here  and  there,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  tiU  the 
whole  affair  reminded  one  of  the  arrangement  of  a  mid- 
shipman's chest,  '  everything  uppermost,  and  nothing  at 
hand.'  The  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  for  anchor- 
ing off  the  enemy's  coast  were  upset  and  disregarded  by 
all."  The  cause  of  this  we  have  seen ;  but  mere  specta- 
tors were,  at  the  time,  ignorant  of  that  cause,  and 
they  laid  the  blame  on  the  wrong  shoulders.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  wholly  to  acquit  the  naval  authori- 
ties. In  dealing  with  the  French,  and  perhaps  with  any 
other  allied  nation,  but  with  them  certainly,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  to  make  the  most  precise  and  definite 
arrangements  on  paper,  but  to  see  that  these  arrange- 
ments cannot  be  departed  from  on  any  pi-etence  whatever. 
Nothing  should  be  taken  on  trust,  or  left  to  a  liberal 
interpretation  ;  for  your  Frenchman  is  certain  to  inter- 
pret an  arrangement  so  as  to  give  him  the  lion's  share 
of  its  advantages.  Admu'al  Lyons  placed  too  much 
confidence  in  the  chivalrous  feelings  of  his  Gallic  coad- 
jutors. Had  he  sent  a  steamer  to  reconnoitre  in  com- 
pany with  the  French  steamers,  the  mischief  would  have 
been  avoided,  for  it  would  have  been  eas5'  to  adjust  the 
claims  to  the  sea  space;  and  once  adjusted  and  properly 
marked  out,  the  fleets  and  convoys  would  have  been 
brought  up  in  order  within  their  assigned  limits. 

As  it  happened,  the  French  convoy  and  men-of-war 
came  up,  while  ours  were  involved  in  confusion — a  con- 
fusion which  De  Bazancourt,  official  historian,  has  the 
frankness  to  admit,  was  caused  "by  a  change  in  the 
plans  agreed  upon."  By  half-past  eight  o'clock,  on  that 
brilliant  morning,  they  bad  lowered  a  boat,  in  which 
General  Canrobert  and  half  a  dozen  soldiers  entered, 
landed  them,  run  up  a  flag,  and  saluted  it  with  cries  of 
"  Vive  I'Empereur  !  "  In  an  hour  and  a  half  there  were 
6,000  Frenchmen  on  the  strip  of  beach  between  the  sea 
and  a  little  salt  lake.  Whereas,  at  ten  o'clock  wo  had 
landed  Sir  George  Brown  and  General  Airej-  (who  had 
succeeded  Lord  do  Ros  as  Quartermastor-Gonoral), 
Lieutenant  Yescy,  of  the  Britannia,  and  a  company  of 
the  7th,  under  Colonel  Yea,  or  of  the  23rd,  under 
Colonel  Lysons,  for  the  honour  is  claimed  for  each. 
After  this  period  tho  operation  of  landing  went  on  with 
speed  and  regularity.  Tho  French  skinnishors  were 
already  stretching  away  to  the  east  and  south,  and  tlie 
beach  was  alive  with  battalions,  forming  up  and  march- 
ing off  to  tho  table  land  above.  During  tho  process  of 
landing  a  little  dramatic  ineident  occurred,  which 
nearly  ended  in  tho  capture  of  Sir  George  Brown. 
There  was  on  the  cliff,  between  tho  French  and  English, 
a  look-out  party  of  Cos.sacks,  eagerly  scanning  tho  im- 
mense mass  of  ships  and  tho  shoals  of  bo.ats  now  rush- 
ing towards  tho  shore.  Tho  officer  who  commanded 
thorn  sat  on  tho  edge  of  the  red  cliff,  overlooking  the 
sea,  and  ho  appeared  to  bo  sketching  or  making  notes, 


while  his  men  capered  hither  and  thither  on  their  shaggy 

ponies,  and  flourished  their  spears.     Suddenly  one  of 

them  caught  sight  of  a  cocked  hat  visible  above  the 

slope  leading  fi-om  the  cliff  to  the  beach.     He  pointed 

it  out  to  the  officer,  who  rose,  mounted,  and,  with  his 

men,  stealthily  approached  the  invisible  owner  of  the 

hat — a  tempting  prize.     It  was  Sir  George  Brown,  who 

had   come  up   ti-om  the  beach    to    reconnoitre.      The 

Cossacks  saw  him,  but  he  did  not  see  them.     Luckily 

for  him,  some  one  had  directed  a  picket  of  Fusiliers  to 

'  foUow  the  venturesome  general,  and  when  the  Cossacks, 

I  who  could  not  see  the  escort  down  the  slope,  made  a 

dash  at  their  prisoner,  they  no  sooner  saw  him  run  than 

they  saw  also  the  Fusiliers,  who  opened  fire  and  drove 

^  them  off.     AU  this,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  was  visible  from 

,  the  ships,  and  added  not  a  little  to  the  excitement  of  the 

scene. 

The  operation  of  landing  went  on  aU  day.  When 
once  begun,  the  ample  supply  of  boats  in  the  British 
fleet  enabled  the  infanti'y  to  be  put  on  shore  with  great 
rapidity.  The  sailors  worked  with  such  good-will  that 
they  were  the  admiration  of  all.  They  helped  the  men 
into  the  boats,  they  rowed  them  ashore,  they  tenderly 
assisted  them  fi-om  the  boats  to  the  beach.  Some  were 
half,  some  whoUy,  naked ;  and,  standing  in  the  surf, 
they  handed,  and  sometimes  carried,  the  men  to  the  firm 
land.  Ready  for  anything,  if  a  gun  stuck  in  the  shingle, 
half  a  dozen  tars  seized  the  wheels  and  ran  it  up  on  to  the 
hard  sand.  And  so  all  day,  with  unflagging  energy, 
they  plied  between  the  strand  and  the  ships,  and  de- 
served the  praise  they  won.  As  soon  as  a  regiment  had 
disembarked,  they  were  formed ;  and  as  soon  as  an  entire 
brigade  had  come  ashore,  it  was  arranged  in  what  are 
called  contiguous  columns  of  battalions,  that  is,  each 
battalion  formed  a  column,  with  the  front  of  a  company, 
and  each  column  stood  six  paces  from  its  neighbour. 
The  Rifles  had  gone  early  to  the  front,  skirting  and 
rounding  Lake  Kamishli,  and  occupying  two  villages  on 
the  edge  of  the  plain — Bagaili,  on  the  right  front,  that  is, 
to  tho  south-east  of  the  lake.;  and  Kamishli  to  the  north- 
east. These  were  the  guards  of  the  whole,  and  imder 
their  protection  the  brigades  and  divisions  formed  on  tho 
beach,  and  marched  upwards  to  the  table  land.  At  a 
safe  distance  from  the  outennost  lines  of  the  allies, 
Cossack  outposts  were  visible,  sitting  motionless  on  their 
ponies,  with  uplifted  spears,  mere  specks  on  the  vast 
plain,  like  tho  countless  tumuli  and  the  windmills.  Tho 
Cossacks  were  the  sole  evidence  on  shore  that  an  enemy 
was  near.  But  down  the  coast  a  few  miles  three 
steamers  were  shelling  a  small  Russian  camp,  the  sound 
of  tho  great  guns  being  audible  on  the  beach  at  Kamishli, 
and  the  smoke  and  other  signs  being  visible  three  or 
four  miles  out  at  sea. 

Between  one  and  two  tho  French  had  put  ashore  their 
1st  and  2nd  divisions  of  infantry,  and  had  posted  thorn 
on  tho  plain  ;  the  1st  on  tho  right  next  to  tho  sea,  tho 
2nd  on  its  h^ft,  both  to  tho  south  of  tho  small  salt  lake 
which  figures  in  tho  French,  but  not  in  tho  English 
maps.  It  wa.s  not  until  sunset  that  tho  3rd  division 
had  reached  the  shore,  and  marched  up  on  the  left  of 
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the  2n(i :  while  the  4th  division,  sont  to  make  a  demon- 
stration off  the  mouth  of  tho  Katcha,  was  slowly  ascend- 
ing; the  coast  towards  Old  Fort,  where  it  arrived  the  next 
day.  Yet,  early  in  the  afternoon,  Marshal  St.  Arnaud, 
who  had  just  landed,  officially  informed  Lord  Eaglan 
that  he  had  "  the  whole  "  of  his  infantry  ashore.  That 
was  incorrect,  as  is  evident  from  tho  official  papers 
issued  by  the  French  "War  Department,  on  which  wo 
have  based  our  statement.  By  thi-ee  o'clock,  although 
thoy  began  so  late,  the  British  had  landed  three  com- 
plete divisions — the  1st,  2nd,  and  Light,  two  batteries  in 
a  state  fit  to  go  into  action,  and  a  squadron  of  Hussars. 
By  sunset  we  had  landed  23,700  men,  and  nineteen  guns 
ready  for  action.  The  strength  of  the  three  French 
divisions  landed  on  the  14th  was,  on  the  1st  of  August, 
25,135  men.  Six  weeks  had  elapsed;  the  cholera  had 
been  most  destructive,  especially  during  the  march  into 
the  Dobrudscha.  Fixing  the  loss  from  death  and  invalid- 
ing at  the  low  figm-e  of  5,000  men,  we  shall  see  that  the 
force  landed  on  the  14th  coiild  not  have  exceeded  20,000. 
The  official  report  states  that  they  landed  fifty-nine  guns, 
all  horsed  ;  but  the  reports  at  the  time  stated  that  the 
horses  for  those  guns  had  only  been  partially  landed. 

In  the  afternoon  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and  the  rain 
to  fall.  The  surf  increased,  and  the  operation  of  landing 
artillery  a-nd  horses  became  fii-st  dangerous,  and  then 
impracticable.  Some  horses  went  overboard  in  spite  of 
the  assiduity  of  the  seamen,  and  some  boats  laden  with 
guns  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  first  ship  that  would 
receive  them  on  board.  The  British  army  landed  without 
tents;  but  the  space  devoted  to  the  French  was  white 
with  the  little  tents  d'ahri  which  the  French  soldiers 
cany  wherever  they  go.  Towards  sunset  the  rain  fell 
continuously,  and  soon  the  earth  was  soaked  with  water, 
and  the  hollows  filled  with  it.  Lord  Raglan  landed  in 
the  afternoon,  atid'  immediately  rode  forth  to  inspect 
the  whole  position  and  its  outposts  on  all  sides,  and  he 
did  not  return  from  this  duty  tiU  eight  o'clock.  When 
night  fell,  the  troops  lay  down  upon  the  deluged  ground, 
and  passed  their  firet  night  with  rain  streaming  on  them 
from  above,  and  inud  around  them  below.  Officers  were 
not  better  sheltered  than  men,  and  he  thought  himself 
lucky  who  foiind  a  bed  tinder  a  country  cart.  It  was  a 
severe  ti-ial  for  our  troops,  and  its  efi'ects  were  visible  on 
the  sick  list  next  morning. 

Indeed,  tho  fatal  cholera  had  not  been  left  behind  at 
Varna.  The  white  sheet  and  slung  shot  were  seen  on  the 
sides  of  many  a  transport  during  the  voyage  ;  and  the 
soldier  who  had  come  so  far  to  fight  and  endure,  per- 
haps to  die  in  battle,  met  another  doom,  and  swathed  in 

"  His  heavy-shotted  hammock  shroud. 
Dropped  in  his  vagt  and  wandering  grave." 

Some  hundreds,  as  the  ships  drew  up  opposite  Lake 
Kamishli,  were  too  ill  to  be  moved  from  their  berths; 
and  ere'  suaset,  'fthtose  'v^ho  had  landed  were  bearing 
back  to  the  boats  new  victims  to  cholera,  or  interring 
corpses  on  the  Crimean  sands.  We  have  already  seen 
how  defective  was  the  land  transport.  That  deprived 
the  men  of  their  tents.  But  there  was  another  branch  of 
military  seiwioe  equally  uncared  for.     The  medical  men 


were  few,  the  medical  stores  wore  scanty,  and  there  was 
not  a  single  ship  suitably  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the 
sick.  It  was  a  dreadful  oversight.  The  sick  were 
carried  to  the  beach,  where,  as  no  aiTangemcnts  had 
been  made,  they  lay  for  hours  on  the  damp  sand,  and 
then  wero  packed  in  one  transport.  The  Kangaroo 
received  1,500  men  in  ail  stages  of  disorder.  All  day  on 
the  loth  she  lay  off  the  shore  with  this  painful  freight; 
and  as  her  captain  declined  to  jii'ecoed,  at  the  last 
moment  some  wore  transferred  to  other  ships  going  to 
Scutari.  This  was  the  fii'st  trial  and  the  first  failure  of 
the  medical  department,  not  from  any  fault  of  its  own, 
but  because  the  service  was  stinted,  and  iihe  sad  con- 
tingency of  Bickaoss  had  been  overlooked.  It  was  the 
first,  bat  J  not  II  the  last.  There  were  many  more  in 
reserve.   •         '  :' 

The  armies  lay  four  days  in.  position  off  the  points  of 
debarkation.  Each  day  there  was  work  enough  to  be 
done  in  completing  the  operation  of  landing.  On  the  1 5th 
the  wind  blevi'  heavily  on  shore,  and  sent  a  rough  surf 
dashing  over  the  shingle  and  sand.  But,,  later  in  the 
day,  the  wind  went  down  a  little,  and  tho  British  wez'e 
enabled  to  put  on.  shore  more  guns  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  cavalry ;  and  the  French  landed  more  guns  and 
their  4th  diviaon.  Lord  Raglan  also  went  on  shore,  ajid 
established  his  head-quarters  on  a  rising  ground,  and, 
rodo  round  the  outposts  as  before.  Tho  men-and  officers 
slept  once  more  in  the  open  aii-.  They  made  beds  of 
fern  and  lavender ;  but,  although  the  rain  did  not  de- 
scend in  steady  streams,  a  heavy  dew  saturated  beds,  and: 
blankets,  and  kits.  On  the  16th  the  tents  were  landed^ 
in  the  hope  that  transport  for  them  could  bo  found  in 
the  country.  It  was  not  found,  and  all  the  tents  were 
taken  on  shipboard  before  the  army  marched. 

And  why  could  not  transport  be  found  ?  When  the 
allies  first  landed,  the.  pountry  jjeople,  simple  ^  farmers 
aaid  shepherds,  quiet  and  inoffensive,  came  into  th$ 
camp;  and,  as  they  had  done  at  Eupatoria,  brought 
fowls,  and  eggs,  and  sheep,  and  were  glad  to  sell  them. 
They  also,  were  willing  to  lot  out  their  carts  and 
bullooks.  .  According  to  the  British  system,  these  men 
were  weU  treated  and  well  paid.  Wellington,  even  in 
France,,  coiild/ always  secure, a  well-suppUed  market^ 
and  even  transport,  by  treating  the  people  civilly  and 
paying  them  well.  So  it  would  have  been  here.  But  thp 
French  act  on  a  different  sj'stem.  If  they  do  not  per- 
init,  -they  connive  at  plundering ;  not  only  plundering 
by  ..jnaraud^rs  for  their  pwn.  individual  Ijehoof,  Mt 
plundering  by  armed  and  authorised  bodies.  It  is 
allowed  in  aU  i  countries  that  stores  belonging  to  the 
Government  of  your  enemy  are  good  prize.  You  may, 
by  the  strict  rules  of  war,  take  private  property,  if  you 
need  it.  Y'et,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  prudent  to  respect 
private  property ;  or,  if  you  take  it,  to  pay  for  it. ,  The 
French  took  both  alike.  On  going  his  rounds  on  the 
evening  of  the  16th,  Lord  Raglan  learned  that  a  body 
of  Zouaves  had  entered  and  plundered  the  village  of 
Baigaili,  within  the  British  lines,  and  had  even  abused 
the  villagers,  men  and  women.  Of  course  a  speedy 
end  was  put  to  such  brutalities.     At  the  same  time. 
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Captain  de  MolejTis,  witli  a  squadron  of  SpaMs,  went 
oat  of  the  French  camp,  and  returned  diiving  before 
him   flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  a  few  camels,  a  number 
of  arabas,  or  country  carts,  and  a  group  of  natives,  the 
captives  of  his  spearmen.     The  effect  of  these  predatoiy 
forays  was  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  animate  and  ipanimate,  to  be  derived  from  the 
country.     It  is  true  that  the  Cossacks,  now  ia  greater 
force,  were  hovering  around  the  ai-my,  and  that  by  day 
and  night  the  signs  of  theii-  handiwork  were  visible  in 
blazing  ricks  and  homesteads ;  but  they  could  not  have 
prevented  the  Tartars  from  coming  in,  nor  did  they  pre- 
vent our  soldiers  from  seizing  the  stores  of  Government 
grain  at  Sak.    They  served,  however,  to  scare  the  people 
and  cut  off  our  supplies.     While  these  Zouaves  and 
Spahis  were  ravaging  the  villages,  it  was  remarked  that 
the  Turks,  who  had  landed  on  the  15th  and  16th,  "  the 
much-abused   Turks,  remained   quietly  in  their  well- 
ordered  camp,  living  contentedly  on  the  slender  rations 
supplied  from  theii'  fleet."     Nevertheless,  the  Commis- 
sary-General,  by  aid  of   military  force    and   money, 
managed  to  get  together  about  350   country  wagons, 
with  bullocks  and  drivers,  for  the  supply  of  the  British 
section  of  the  invading  army. 

The  operation  of  landing  occupied  four  entii-e  days, 
and  the  fifth  was  spent  in  terminating  the  preparations 
for  the  march.  The  4th  British  division,  under  Sir 
George  Cathcart,  except  two  battalions,  arrived  and 
were  put  ashore.  The  French  landed  26,500  men,  72 
guns,  and  a  few  Spahis.  The  Turks  landed  7,000  men, 
all  infantiy,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  their  field 
artillery.  The  British  landed  26,800  men,  including 
2,100  artillerymen,  GO  guns,  and  I.ICO  horsemen.  The 
total  force  was,  therefore,  in  round  numbers,  61,000 
men  and  132  guns.  The  French  force  consisted  of  four 
divisions,  under  Canrobert,  Bosquet,  Prince  Napoleon, 
and  Forey.  The  Turks  were  under  Selim  Pasha.  The 
English  army  was  composed  as  follows : — 

Light  Division,  Sir  George  Brown. — 1st  Brigade, 
7th,  33rd,  23rd,  Brigadier  Codrington ;  2nd  Brigade, 
I'Jth,  88th,  77th,  Brigadier  BuUer;  2nd  Battalion  Eifle 
Brigade. 

1st  Divisiosr,  The  Duke  of  CAiiBRmoE.  —  1st 
Brigade,  Grenadier,  Fusilier,  and  Coldstream  Guards, 
iJrigadier  Bcntinck ;  2nd  Brigade,  42nd,  93rd,  79th 
Highlanders,  Brigadier  Colin  Campbell. 

2.\D  Division,  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans.— 1st  Brigade, 
41st,  47th,  49th,  Brigadier  Adams ;  2nd  Brigade,  30th, 
55th,  95th,  Brigadier  J.  Ponnofather. 

3rd  Divlsion,  Sir  E.  Enoland.— 1st  Brigade,  4th, 
5nth,  3Sth,  Brigadier  J.  Campbell;  2nd  Brigade,  1st, 
41th,  2Sth,  Brigadier  Eyre. 

iTir  Division,  Sir  G.  CAxnoAUT.— 1st  Brigade,  20th, 
57th,  Eifle  Brigade  1st  Battalion,  50th,  Brigadier  Goldie 
(who,  with  57th,  had  not  arrived);  2nd  Brigade,  21st, 
v63rd,  40th,  Brigadier  Torrons. 

Cavalry,    The    Eaul    of    Lucan.  —  4th    Light 
Dnigoons,  8th  and  Uth  Hussars,  13th  Light  Dragoons, 
and  17th  Lancers,  Brigadier  the  ]'>arl  of  Cardigan. 
Auili.i.:;iiY,      Colonel      Strangways.        Enoineeus, 


Brigadier  Tylden.  Adjutant  -  General,  Estcourt ; 
Quartermaster-General,  Airey ;  Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord  Eaglan.  [Sir  John  Burgoyne  seems  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  adviser  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.] 

The    French  preparations    were   completed    by  the 
morning  of  the  18th.     They  had  far  less  to  land  than 
the  British.     The  weather  was  no  real  obstacle  to  the 
landing  of  infantrj^,  or  even  of  stores ;  but  it  materially 
delayed  the  debarkation  of  the  horses;  and  indepen- 
dently   of   the    artillery   and    baggage    animals,    and 
chargers  for  the  statf  of  all  the  divisions  and  brigades, 
the  English  had  to  land  1,100  ti-oop  horses.     In  spite 
of  his  knowledge  of  all  these  facts.  Marshal  St.  Amaud 
grew  impatient  of  the  delay.     He  hoped  to  be  able  to 
start  on  the  17th,  but  his  own  preparations  were  not 
then  complete,  and  he  next  fixed  on  the  18th,  regulating 
his  views  solely  by  his  ability  to  move,  and  taking  no 
account   of   the   hindrances   necessarily   besetting   the 
English  army.     No  doubt  it  was  important  to  hasten 
onwards,  but  more  important  to  move  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  would   preserve   both  armies   from   disaster. 
On  the  18th,  Marshal  St.  Ai'naud  took  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  steps  he  had  yet  taken.     He  uttered  a 
threat.     He  had  sailed  from  Baljik  without  consulting 
or  waiting  for  Lord  Eaglan.     On  the  18th  he  says,  in 
a  letter  to  his   wife — "  I  have  just  written   to  Lord 
Eaglan  to  say  that  I  cannot  wait  any  longer,  and  that 
I  shall  issue  my  orders  for  marching  at  seven  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning— nothing  shall  stop  me  any  more." 
This   was  a  very  arrogant  thing  to  do.     Marshal  St. 
Arnaud,  if  the  English  had  not  been  ready,  could  not 
have  fulfilled  his  threat,  as  he  had  no  cavalry,  and  the 
Eussians  had  numerous  squadrons.     But  it  so  happened 
that  the  English  devoted  the  18th  to  preparations  for 
marching  the  next  morning.     Lord  Eaglan  had  ordered, 
with  reluctance — transport  not  being  forthcoming — the 
embarkation  of  the  tents,  and  even  of  the  knapsacks  of 
the  infantry.     Small  portions  of  the  kit  of  each  man 
were  rolled  m  his  great  coat  and  blanket,  and  strapped  on 
to  his  back.     This  was  done  to  lighten  his  load,  as  the 
whole  of  the  troops  were  sickly  and  weak.     But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  men  did  not  suffer  more  from 
want  of  their  full  kits  than  they  would  have  suffered 
from  the  weight  of  the  burden.     Had  the  English  not 
been  ready,  Marshal  St.  Arnaud's  resolution  would  havo 
been  tested.     But  they  were,  and  the  order  was  issued. 

The  troops  arose  from  their  damp  beds  at  an  early 
bom-  on  the  19th,  and  paraded  in  marching  order. 
Much  time  was  still  spent  in  accommodating  the  bag- 
gage and  stores  of  so  many  thousands  to  the  limited 
number  of  carts  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissariat. 
Everything  not  indispensable  in  a  military  point  of 
view  was  loft  behind.  There  was  so  miich  scattered  on 
tho  beach,  that  Sir  George  Cathcart  had  to  part  with  his 
only  brigadier,  Torrens — for  Goldie  had  not  arrived — and 
also  part  of  his  division  ;  and  Lord  TiUcaii  had  to  detach 
the  4th  Liglit  Driigoons  from  his  weak  brigade  of 
cavalry  to  guard  tho  beach,  and  see  all  tho  stores,  and 
tents,  and  baggage  safely  on  ship-board.  Time  wore 
on,  the  sun  was  high  in  tho  cloudless  heavens  before  tho 
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word  was  given  to  move.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock. 
Marshal  St.  Aruaud,  according  to  the  French  writers, 
had  thea  Leon  two  hours  on  the  march. 

The  positions  taken  up  by  the  allies  at  Old  Foi-t 
determined  their  positions  on  the  line  of  march.  The 
French,  by  lauding  to  the  south,  wore  of  necessity  next 
to  the  sea ;  that  is,  oa  the  right — the  place  of  honour  in 
the  line.  It  had  probably  been  arranged  beforehand 
that  in  the  inarch  to  Sebastopol  they  should  derive  all 
the  protection  they  could  fi'om  the  sea,  because  they  had 
no  cavalry.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  took  up  a  position 
with  their  right  resting  on  the  sea,  and  their  left  oa 


well  as  moving  on  the  shortest  lino,  tho  French  were 
able  to  be  first  again  in  position  on  the  Bulganak. 

Tho  nature  of  tho  operation  determined  the  order  of 
march.  In  wai-fare,  an  army  about  to  act  on  the 
ofTensive  selects  what  is  called  a  base  of  operations  ; 
that  is,  a  fortified  or  otherwise  secure  si)ot,  whore  its 
magazines  of  all  sorts  can  be  formed,  whence  it  derives 
its  stores,  upon  which,  in  case  of  reverse,  it  can  fall 
back.  The  lino  from  this  base  to  the  object  aimed  at  is 
callod  the  line  of  operation.  As  the  army  advances 
from  its  base,  it  is  usually  obliged  to  guard  its  com- 
munications with  that  base,  or  occupy  and  subdue  so 
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the  right  of  the  EngUsh  army.  '  Lord  Eaglan's  force 
took  the  left,  or  outermost  flank,  probably  because  he 
could  dispose  of  a  brigade  of  light  horse.  His  outposts, 
as  a  matter  of  coui-se,  extended  far  inland,  and  the  fi-ont 
of  his  division  was  bent  towards  the  north-east.  The 
Umit  of  tho  march  was  the  Bulganak,  seven  or  eight 
miles  distant.  But  whereas,  in  order  to  reach  it,  the 
French  moved  along  the  inner  or  shortest  line,  the 
English  marched  on  the  outer  or  longest  liae,  having  to 
start  from  a  point  not  less  than  a  mile  in  rear  of  the 
French  left,  and  having  at  least  a  mile  in  addition  at 
the  other  extremity  to  march  before  they  could  range  up 
in  Ime.  So  .that,  a;  will  be  soon,  by  starting  first,  as 
173.— New  Series. 


much  of  the  country  on  each  side  as  leaves  the  great 
roads  free  from  molestation.  ''  But  on  landing  in  the 
Crimea,  the  allies  had  no  base  except  Constantinople, 
communication  with  which  lay  safe  and  secui'e  across 
the  Black  Sea.  The  shipping  formed  an  intermediate 
base,  and  a  movable  one ;  so  that  the  generals  did  not 
need  to  create,  at  this  stage  of  the  invasion,  a  place  of 
arms  and  supplies  in  the  Crimea.  When  they  left 
Kamishli,  they  left  it  absolutely  never  to  return,  unless 
diivea  back.  The  fleet  moving  parallel  with  the  armies, 
supplied  and  supported  them,  and  provided  them  with 
means  of  re-embarking,  and  retreating  over  tho  sea 
from  any  point  on  the  coast  accessible  to  boats.     Thi« 
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being  so,  tKe  allies  in  the  march  towards  their  object, 
Sebastopol,  had  no  feai-s  for  theii-  communications,  and 
had  only  to  move  in  such  an  order  as  gave  full  security 
for  the  time  being.  They  therefore  marched  in  a 
formation  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  fight  at 
any  moment. 

The  French  adopted  a  formation  derived  from  Marshal 
Bugeaud.  They  name  it  a  lozenge  or  diamond  echelon, 
somewhat  like  this  sketch  : — • 


3rd 
Division. 


DliJ--DlD 
[] 


Reserve    ArtUlerj', 
Basgage,  &c. 


2nd 
Division. 


[: 


t] 

D      t] 

[J 

4th  Division. 

The  1st  division  formed  the  point,  the  nd  and  3rd  the 
two  sides,  and  the  Turks  and  4th  the  rear.  The  1st  and 
4th  were  in  themselves  arranged  in  lozenge  shape ;  the 
2nd  and  3rd  in  two  parallel  columns  of  brigades.  The 
artillery  of  each  division  marched  in,  the  space  enclosed 
by  the  columns,  and  the  large  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
formation  was  devoted  to  the  reserve  artillery,  the 
baggage,  and  other  impediments.  Thus,  the  warlike 
machine  was  complete  and  self-sustaining,  and  able  to 
form  a  front  of  battle  in  any  direction.  Around  all 
marched  the  skirmishers.  In  this  order  the  French  army, 
flanked  by  the  fleet,  approached  the  Bulganak. 

The  English  array  was  far  simpler.  Two  regiments 
of  cavalry,  the  11th  and  13th,  under  Lord  Cardigan, 
followed  by  rifle  skirmishers  and  their  supports,  led  the 
way.  Then  came  the  main  body  in  two  grand  columns, 
with  the  guns  on  the  right  of  the  divisions  to  which  they 
belonged.  These  columns  consisted  of  the  Light  and 
1st  Divisions  on  the  left,  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  on  the 
right.  They  were  formed  in"  what  is  called  a  double 
column  of  companies  from  the  centro  of  divisions ;  that 
is,  tho  left  company  of  the  right  brigade  and  tho  right 
company  of  tho  loft  brigade  formed  tho  head  of  the 
column,  the  other  companies  taking  tho  samo  order  in 
succession;  so  that,  as  tho  object  wa,s  to  sooure  the  left 
or  exposed  flank  of  the  combined  army,  by  simply 
■wheeling  tho  companies  of  the  loft  brigade  to  tho  loft,  a 
lino  of  battle  could  bo  instantly  formed  to  that  flank. 
Tho  baggage  and  rosorvo  ammunition  followed  tho  3rd 
division,  that  is  in  rear  of  tho  right  column,  while  tho 
4th  division  closed  the  lino  of  march.  One  regiment  of 
cavalry  rodo  on  tho  left  flank,  on  a  lino  with  the  head  of 
tho  Light  Division,  and  ono  in  roar,  on  a  line  with  tho 
4th  Division ;  while  tho  rivulet  of  skiruiiflhcrs  coyoring 


the  front  trickled  along  the  left  flank,  and  brought  up  the 
rear.     Thus — 


13th  L.D 
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In  this  order  the  English  army  moved  on.  Spectators 
(and  there  were  some)  were  filled  with  admiration  as  tho 
deep  red  columns,  tipped  with  a  shimmer  of  light,  re- 
flected from  the  bayonets,  swept  over  the  grassy  plains. 
The  day  was  bright  and  hot,  the  breeze  fresh  and  soft, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  the  trampling  of  tens  of  thousands 
on  the  Crimean  steppe  so  bruised  the  herbage  that  a 
doKcious  fragrance  filled  the  air.  In  spite  of  tho  piteous 
sights  that  haunted  the  rear — wearied  men,  and  men  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  and  corpses  lying  by  the  way — the 
spectacle  from  the  little  hills  was  one  most  grand  and 
imposing.  Some  there  were,  among  the  chiefs,  who  had 
of  yore  seen  such  a  mass  of  power ;  but  none  of  the 
younger  generations  had  ever  before  beheld  upwards  of 
20,000  bayonets  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and  not  collected 
for  parade,  but  for  the  actual  and  dread  business  of  war. 
So  over  the  undulating  steppe,  becoming  less  and  less  as 
it  moved  altogether,  but  remaining  stiU  mighty,  the 
British  army  closed  up  to  the  Bulganak,  and  found 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

The  French,  as  we  have  said,  wore  the  fii'st  to  cross 
the  Bulgan&k.  When  our  troops  came  up,  the  French 
had  halted  in  position  and  were  at  rest.  But  it  was  our 
lot  to  fire  the  first  gun.  The  divisions  were  crossing  the 
river  when  the  Cossacks  showed  themselves  on  the  slope 
which  ascends  from  its  bank.  The  cavalry  were  ordered 
to  look  after  them ;  and  as  they  retired  over  the  ridge. 
Lord  Cardigan  followed.  As  he  descended  into  the  next 
valley,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  tolerably 
strong  force  of  horsemen.  The  skirmishers  on  each  side 
began  fii-ing ;  but,  as  tho  Cossacks  did  not  come  on. 
Lord  Lucan  ordered  our  squadrons  to  retire  alternately. 
Suddenly  the  enemy  opened  fire  fi-om  horso-artiUoiy, 
and  kept  it  up  pretty  smartly  upon  tho  British,  now 
halted — waiting  for  the  guns.  They  had  not  to  wait 
long,  for  over  tho  ridge  came  bounding  Maude's  troop 
of  horse-artUlory.  Famous  for  rapidity,  our  gunners 
instantly  came  into  action,  and  replied  to  tho  enemy 
with  such  spii'it  and  accuracy  that  tho  Russians  quickly 
ceased  fii'ing,  and  sheered  oif  over  tho  next  ridge.  By 
this  time  tho  Rifles  and  part  of  tho  loadiug  divisions  had 
crowned  tho  ridge  in  roar  of  our  cavalry  ;  and  our  horse- 
men, with  a  losH  of  fivo  wounded,  and  tho  guns  together 
with  the  infantry,  returned  to  the  ]iosition  on  the  Bul- 
ganak, where  they  rested  for  tho  night.    Tho  Russians 
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■woro  a  rocounoitring  party,  strong  in  infantry,  whicli 
kept  out  of  sight.  The  cavalry  present  could,  not  huvo 
been  less  than  2,000.  Some  of  them  visited  the  French, 
but  were  driven  off  by  the  artillery.  So  ended  tho  first 
day's  march.  The  allies  bivouacked  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Bulganak  ;  and,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  flank 
.attack,  the  English  divisions  again  faced  to  tho  eastward, 
that  is,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  their  line  of  march. 
Vedettes  and  sentiies  were  out,  and  fires  lighted,  and 
within  the  guardian  circle  slept  the  wearied  troops. 
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The  allies,  when  in  position  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Bulganak,  could  not  see  the  heights  of  the  Alma,  be- 
ca\ise  a  ridge,  the  same  over  which  the  Russian  cavalry 
reconnaissance  had  come,  and  which  concealed  its  in- 
fantry supports,  intervened,  and  closed  the  prospect  in 
that  direction.  It  was  from  the  frequent  watch  kept 
up  by  the  naval  of&cers  of  both  nations,  from  the  tops  of 
their  ships,  that  the  two  generals  acquired  their  know- 
ledge of  the  proximity  of  the  Russian  army  in  position. 
The  Russian  advance  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  only 
showed  the  direction  in  which  to  look  for  them :  and  as 
these  troops  appeared  on  our  left  front,  and  as  when  they 
retired  the  Cossacks  hovered  at  a  distance  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  as  a  measure  of  ■wise  precaution, 
Lord  Raglan  directed  his  di'visions  to  change  their  front 
to  the  left,  that  is,  to  the  eastward.  The  result  of  this 
movement  was  that,  while  the  French  still  faced  towards 
the  position  of  the  Alma,  one-half  the  English  army 
■was  posted  'with  its  front  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
march.  As  a  matter  of  course,  picquets  were  throism  out 
along  the  whole  front  of  the  line,  and  on  its  left  flank, 
the  right  being  protected  by  the  sea-shore.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  remark  that  there  was  an  interval  between 
the  left  of  the  French  and  the  right  of  the  English. 
This  disposition  of  the  forces,  rendered  expedient  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  enemy  so  strong  in  cavalry,  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  on  the  proceedings  of  the  next 
day. 

During  the  evening.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  visited  Lord 
Raglan,  whose  head-quarters  were  in  a  post-house  on 


tho  Bulganak.  What  passed  at  this  intorviow  is  pain- 
fully uncertain.  It  is  said  that  tho  French  marshal 
brought  with  him  a  plan  for  attacking  a  position  he  had 
not  soon ;  that  he  proposed  to  turn  both  flanks ;  one 
division  of  his  own  army  and  the  Tui'ks  sweeping  round 
tho  Russian  left,  and  the  whole  of  the  English  round 
their  right,  whUo  tho  remainder  of  the  French  feU  upon 
and  demolished  the  centre.  It  is  said  also  that  Lord 
Raglau  did  not  assent  to  or  dissent  from  this  plan,  yet 
that  the  French  marshal  left  'with  an  impression  that  it 
was  to  be  executed !  Abou,t  tho  latter  there  is  no  doubt. 
How  he  came  by  the  impression,  one  .can  never  know  ; 
but  this  one  can  know,  that  Lord  Raglan  ought  not  to 
have  allowed  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  to  leave  him  -with  any 
doubts  on  his  mind.  He  ought  to  have  distinctly  ex- 
plained that  he  could  assent  to  no  plan  until  he  knew 
what  was  to  be  attacked.  He  ought  to  have  said  in 
plain  language — and  he  could  use  plain  language — that 
the  plan  of  a  battle  mu.st  be  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  enemy's  position,  the  number  of  troops  by 
which  it  was  held,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
distributed.  The  allied  commanders  were  seven  miles 
from  the  enemy.  Neither  had  seen  him,  nor  his  posi- 
tion, nor  how  he  held  his  position.  There  were  no 
grounds  for  a  plan,  except  such  as  had  been  obtained 
by  the  oSioers  of  the  fleet.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  proceeding  of  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  was  absurd ;  and 
in  plain,  but  polite  language,  he  should  have  been  told 
so.  What  was  said  to  him,  no  one  can  know  ;  but  he 
returned  to  his  camp,  and  issued  orders  based  on  the. 
plan  he  had  presented,  and  the  next  morning  he  caused 
them  to  be  partially  executed.  But  it  is  plain,  from  the 
conduct  of  the  English  army,  that  Lord  Raglan  had  not 
assented  to  the  monstrous  plan  of  the  French  marshal ; 
and  that,  -with  one  exception,  he  had  determined  to  bo 
guided  by  what  the  morrow  should  disclose. 

The  dawn  of  the  20th  of  September  was  soft,  balmy, 
and  sunny.  The  troops  were  afoot  early,  and  soon 
under  arms.  Far  away  on  the  right  the  smoke  above 
the  cliflfs  showed  that  the  war-steamers  were  on  the  alert, 
and  prepared  to  work  on  that  flank.  Next  to  the  sea,  in 
execution  of  that  part  of  the  marshal's  plan  not  open  to 
objection.  General  Bosquet,  about  six  o'clock,  began  tu 
lead  forth  his  di-sision  in  two  columns,  followed  by  four 
Tui-kish  battalions.  He  moved  on  for  an  hour,  and  then 
halted,  just  as  the  centre  should  have  moved,  to  be 
followed  by  the  English.  But  the  English  were  not 
ready.  It  is  said  they  should  have  been  in  line  about 
seven.  Whence  arose  the  delay  ?  Some  of  it  must,  no 
doubt,  be  set  do-wn  to  the  constitutional  slo'WTiess  of  the 
British  temperament ;  some  to  that  imperfect  concert 
which  is  the  bane  of  a  divided  command.  The  remainder 
was  caused,  undoubtedly,  by  the  fact  that  the  British, 
in  consequence  of  the  arrangements  made  over-night, 
had  to  effect  a  great  change  in  theii-  array  before  they 
could  begin  to  march.  The  di'visions  forming  the  left, 
or  eastward  face,  had  to  move  obUquely  to  their  right, 
the  1st  in  order  to  form  column  in  rear  of  the  Light 
Division,  the  3rd  in  order  to  regain  its  place  in  rear  of 
the  2nd  Division,  while  the  4th  had  to  wheel  completely 
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to  its  riglit  in  order  to  front  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy. 
Then,  that  the  two  armies  might  be  in  close  proximity, 
so  as  to  present  an  imbroken  fcout,  the  whole  had  to 
move  obliquely  to  the  right,  across  the  interval  between 
the  2nd  British  and  3rd  French  Divisions.  These  evolu- 
tions necessarily  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time.  Nor  was 
this  all  that  had  to  be  done  ;  for  cholera  had  made  some 
havoc  in  the  night ;  there  were  sick  to  be  cared  for,  and 
dead  to  be  buried ;  and  the  baggage  and  ammunition 
carts  had  to  be  driven  further  to  the  right,  so  that  they 
might  be  safe  from  all  danger.  The  French,  having  no 
changes  to  make,  but  simply  to  take  up  the  order  of 
march,  were,  of  course,  ready  at  once.  Still,  all  deduc- 
tion made,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficient 
alacrity  in  the  movements  of  the  British  ;  yet,  as  will  be 
seen,  they  were  quite  rapid  enough  to  secure  a  great 
victory  while  the  sun  was  still  high. 

It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  the  whole  armies 
moved  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Bulganak,  and  began  to 
cross  the  next  hollow  and  climb  the  opposite  ridge.  The 
spectacle  was  again  magnificent  and  impressive.  The 
Eifles  led  the  way,  as  before ;  on  the  left  flank  moved  the 
Light  Cavalry  brigade,  then  came  the  five  divisions,  this 
time  in  double  columns  of  battalions,  at  deploying 
distance.  The  red  uniform  gave  an  appearance  of  greater 
bulk  to  the  British  columns,  as  it  was  gayer  than  that  of 
the  French,  whose  smaller  forms  and  darker  clothing 
made  them  look  fewer,  though  their  infantry  was  more 
numerous  than  ours.  So  they  glided  on  through  the 
grassy  hollows  and  up  the  gentle  slopes  in  majestic  order 
and  with  measured  tread.  The  front  extended  many 
mUes,  and  it  may  bo  said  to  have  reached  over  the 
sparkling  sea,  for  the  fleets  moving  along  in  lino  with 
the  armies  formed  a  not  insignificant  portion  of  this 
fighting  array.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill  looking  into  the 
valley  of  the  Alma  the  armies  halted  again.  The  two 
commanders,  each  with  a  glittering  staff,  rode  along  the 
lines,  and  the  foremost  troops  saw  indistinctly  the  posi- 
tion and  something  of  the  dark  masses  of  the  enemy, 
whoso  proceedings  and  an-angcments  it  is  now  time  to 
describe. 

Prince  MonsohikofF  was  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Czar  in  the  Crimea. 
It  seems  that  Kicholas  did  not  believe  the  allies  would 
venture  upon  the  daring  exploit  of  invading  that  penin- 
sula, or  else  that  their  rapidity  of  movement,  slow  as  it 
Boomed  to  lookers-on,  anticipated  the  arrival  of  his 
reinforcements ;  or  he  may  have  thought  that  English 
and  French  armies  and  na-^aes  would  not  long  act  in 
concert,  and  that  some  incident  would  bring  abotit  the 
abandonment  of  tho  expedition.  If  so,  ho  miscalculated 
the  strength  of  will  of  those  who  held  in  their  hands  the 
public  forces  of  the  Western  Powers — tho  Emperor  and 
tho  British  people.  At  all  events,  tho  Czar  had  com- 
paratively few  troops  in  tho  Crimea — perhaps  not  alto- 
gether 60,000  men,  including  the  sailors  and  marines. 
These  troops,  in  tho  early  days  of  September,  were  partly 
encamped  at  difTcront  places  ai'oimd  and  to  tho  north  of 
Scbastopol.  There  wero  troops  at  Kertch,  and  camps  on 
tho  Chersonese,  scmth  of  the  place;  camps  on  the  Belbek, 


the  Katcha,  the  Alma ;  and  there  was  the  garrison  of 
Sebastopol.  The  presence  of  the  Caradoo  on  tlie  10th. 
off  that  port,  and  its  subsequent  cruise  up  the  west 
coast,  followed  by  the  arrival  of  couriers  reporting  an 
immense  fleet  near  Eupatoria,  gave  Prince  Menschi- 
koff  the  fijst  certain  indication  of  the  coming  of  the 
allies,  and  the  impending  reality  of  the  invasion.  By 
the  14th  tho  lights  of  the  fleet  were  visible  from  the 
heights  of  the  Alma,  and  the  soldiers  (says  one  in  the 
Russian  camp),  comparing  the  masts  of  the  ships  to  the 
church  spires  of  the  old  Russian  capital,  cried,  "Behold, 
the  infidel  has  built  another  holy  Moscow  on  the  waves ! " 
Prince  Menschikoff  had  two  courses  before  him.  He 
migit  take  up  a  position  on  the  left  flank  of  the  line  of 
march  the  allies  would  be  compelled  to  follow,  and  thus 
force  them  to  quit  the  sheltering  sea-coast  in  search  of 
him ;  or  he  might  take  up  the  strongest  position  he 
could  find  across  the  road  they  must  foUow,  and  thus  try 
to  impede  their  march  until  reinforcements  could  reach 
him  from  Odessa.  By  adopting  the  former  plan  ho 
could  have  evaded  an  action  or  accepted  one  far  from  the 
sea,  for  the  allies  would  not  have  dared  to  pass  him,  and 
thus  he  might  have  played  with  them  until  reinforced. 
But  he  adopted  the  second  plan,  believing  that  he  had 
found  a  position  which  he  could  hold  for  sever..!  weeks. 
That  position  was  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Alma,  fifteen 
miles  from  Sebastopol ;  and  on  this  point  he  dii'ected  the 
march  of  every  disposable  bayonet,  sabre,  and  gun.  It 
was  indeed  a  strong  position. 

The  river  Alma  rises  among  the  great  chain  of  hills  on 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Crimea,  which  culminate  in 
the  Tchatir  Dagh,  and,  collecting  the  waters  of  various 
mountain  streams,  flows  to  the  westward,  and  pours  into 
the  Black  Sea.  In  winter  it  is  a  swift  and  turbid  torrent, 
and  cuts  a  deep  channel  for  itself  as  it  hurries  along. 
In  summer  its  waters  decrease  in  volume,  and  it  is  ford- 
able  in  many  places  throughout  its  coui'se.  The  last  fisur 
miles  of  this  river  run  along  tho  foot  of  high  and  bold 
hills,  which,  two  mUes  from  the  sea,  close  up  to  the 
stream,  and  soon  become  precipitous  and  rugged  cliffs. 
From  the  point  where  the  cliffs  end,  inland,  the  hills  fall 
back  from  the  river,  forming  a  wide  amphitheatre.  The 
ground  slopes  upward  from  the  left  bank  in  a  succession  of 
mounds  and  terraces,  broken  by  ravines,  and  terminates 
to  the  east  in  a  bold  height,  called  the  Kourgane  Hill. 
South  of  this  the  land  dips  down,  and  then  rises  once 
more  to  a  table  land,  which  extends  westward  to  Cape 
Lookout.  In  tho  valley  there  were  two  villages,  Alma-  , 
tamak,  near  the  end  of  the  clifl^,  and  Bourliouk,  about 
two  miles  to  the  east  of  Almatamak,  and  about  throe 
miles  from  the  sea.  On  botli  banks  of  tho  river  there 
were  gardens  and  vineyards,  but  they  were  more 
numerous  on  the  north  bank,  especially  tibovo  Boui'liouk. 
The  wiUow  and  tho  poplar  grow  on  its  banks,  and  around 
Bourliouk  stood  corn  staclcs  and  hay  ricks,  tho  wealth  of 
tlio  simple  people  whoso  quiet  homes  wero  invaded  by 
UiG  soldiers  of  tho  Czar  and  his  oncmies.  Tho  gre.at 
road  from  liUpatoria  to  Sobastojiol  crossed  tho  river  to 
the  east  of  Bourliouk,  and  winding  through  the  ravines 
beyond,  ascended  the  plateau.     Such  was  tho  position. 
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Facing  the  north,  the  loft  seemed  secured  from  attack  by 
the  steepness  of  the  cliffs ;  the  centre  afforded  excellent 
ground  for  artillery  on  its  terraces  and  knolls,  and  the 
dips  in  the  hills  might  bo  used  to  conceal  the  defenders  ; 
on  the  right  the  Kourgane  height  overlooked  all,  and 
bonding  backwards,  offered  protection  to  that  flank.  The 
lower  slopes  were  quite  open,  and  fell  down  to  the  river 
■with  sufficient  rapidity  to  try  the  fortitude  of  an  assailant, 
and  yet  not  so  abruptly  as  to  deprive  artillery  of  a  full 
command  of  the  ascent,  the  river,  and  the  plain  beyond. 
There  was  one  path  up  the  cliff  practicable  for  infantry, 
and  where  the  precipice  ended  there  were  two  up  which 
guns  could  be  got  with  great  difficulty.  Beyond  this 
troops  of  all  arms  could  pass  the  stream  and  ascend  the 
position.  On  a  point  of  the  highest  ground,  to  the  west 
of  the  post  road,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  sea, 
stood  a  tower,  iinfinished,  for  war  had  interrupted  the 
workmen,  called  the  Telegraph  station,  as  the  peak 
became  known  as  the  Telegraph  Ilill.  The  strength  of 
the  position  lay  in  the  wall  of  cliff,  the  steep  open  downs 
to  the  east  and  west  of  the  road  to  Sebastopol,  and  in 
the  river,  with  its  high  banks  and  enclosures.  Its  weak- 
ness lay  in  its  extent,  compared  with  the  number  of 
troops  at  Prince  Menschikoff's  disposal. 

Here  the  Prince  hoped  to  stop  the  march  of  the  allies, 
with  the  troops  he  had,  until  the  divisions  from  the  army 
of  the  Danube  came  up  and  di'ovo  them  to  theii-  ships. 
To  occupy  the  position  he  had  42  battalions,  16  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  11  sotnias  of  Cossacks  (1,100  lances),  and  96 
guns;  thatis,  about  38, OOOmen  of  all  arms.  His  infantry 
was  31,500,  and  his  cavalry  3,400  strong,  including  the 
Cossacks.  The  remainder  were  artillerymen  and  sappers. 
In  disposing  of  his  forces,  Prince  Menschikoff  placed  the 
bulk  on  the  right  and  centre.  Thus,  on  his  right  of  the 
great  road  there  were  sixteen  battalions,  forming  the 
regiments,  reckoning  from  the  right  of  UgUtz,  Kazan, 
Susdal,  and  Vladimir,  supported  by  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  cavalry,  with  16  horse  artillery  guns,  and  36 
gfuns  foot  artillery,  including  twelve  32  and  24-pounders 
from  Sebastopol.  Immediately  on  his  left  of  the  road 
■were  four  battalions  of  the  Borodino  regiment,  sup- 
ported by  sixteen  guns.  The  reserves  in  this  part  of  the 
field,  standing  far  back  on  the  hills  and  astride  of  the 
road,  consisted  of  seven  battalions  of  the  Minsk  and 
Yolhyuia  regiments,  and  the  reserve  artillery.  On  the 
left  of  the  Borodino  regiment,  occupying  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Telegraph  hill,  were  the  four-  battalions  of 
the  Taroutino  regiment,  and  four  battalions  di-awn  fi-om 
a  reserve  coi-ps  not  in  the  Crimea ;  and  in  rear  of  them 
four  battalions  of  the  Moscow  regiment,  with  eight 
guns.  One  battalion  of  this  regiment  and  foiu'  guns 
■vyas,  early  in  the  day,  posted  in  Ouloukul  IJkles,  a 
■village  near  the  coast.  In  front  of  all  two  battalions  of 
rifles  and  marines  were  thrown  out  as  skirmishers  in  the 
gardens  and  enclosures  on  the  north  bank.  To  strengthen 
the  position.  Prince  Mensohikoff  had  de-vised  two  field 
works  of  the  humblest  kind.  On  the  extreme  right, 
just  below  the  brow  of  the  great  hiU  there,  he  had 
thrown  up  an  entrenchment,  in  the  form  of  a  flattened 
arrow  head ;  and  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  same  hill. 


nearer  to  the  centre,  he  had  constructed  another  field- 
work,  tho  embrasures  of  which  woro  formed  by  throwing 
up  tho  earth  on  either  hand.  This  ho  armed  with  the 
twelve  (some  say  fourteen)  hea^vy  guns  brought  from 
Sebastopol.  These  two  works  woro  improperly  called 
redoubts.  Tho  regiments  woro  formed  in  column, 
chequerwise,  on  each  flank  of  tho  field-works,  and  were 
not  all  visible  to  the  approaching  army.  The  right  of 
the  Russian  lino  was  commanded  by  General  Kvetzinsky, 
tho  centre  by  Prinoo  Qortschakoff,  the  left  by  General 
Kiriakoff.  It  wiU  bo  seen,  and  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  bulk  of  tho  troops  and  artUlery  were  in 
position  to  the  east  of  Telegraph  HUl,  that  is,  on  tho 
Russian  right  of  the  great  road,  while  only  a  thii'd  of 
the  troops  and  a  fifth  of  the  guns  were  on  or  in  front  of 
the  Telegraph  Hill,  and  towards  the  sea.  Against  this 
force  and  this  position  marched,  in  round  numbers, 
about  63,000  men  and  128  guns. 

The  allied  army,  which  we  left  halted,  no^w  came 
slowly  nearer  to  tho  Alma,  visible  in  its  whole  extent  to 
the  Russians.  The  fleet  of  war-steamers,  eight  French 
and  one  English,  went  on  ahead  towards  Cape  Lookoul 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Alma.  The  sun  shone  brightly, 
the  air  was  soft  and  piu'e.  The  direction  taken  by  tho 
Fi-ench  brought  General  Bosquet  opposite  the  vUlage  of 
Almatamak,  towards  which  one  of  his  brigades  wended 
its  way,  covered  by  skirmishers  in  thick  rows,  while  the 
other,  with  the  Turks,  under  General  Bouat,  made  for 
the  mouth  of  the  Abna.  Next  on  the  left  came  tho 
divisions  of  Canrobert  and  Prince  Napoleon,  the  latter 
almost  in  contact  with  the  right  of  oui-  2nd  Division,  and 
a  little  to  the  west  of  Bourhouk.  In  rear,  as  a  support, 
was  General  Forey.  These  thi'eo  divisions  of  the  French 
army  halted,  while  Bosquet  continued  to  move  on.  Lord 
Raglan  had  had  a  final  conference  with  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud.  They  had  seen  the  enemy  and  the  enemy's 
position.  The  great  accumulation  of  Russian  troops  on 
theii-  right  and  centre  was  manifest.  It  was  plain  that 
the  French  force  was  not  adequate  to  show  a  front  to  the 
whole  Russian  line,  while  the  English  turned  the  right, 
and  when  the  question  was  pointedly  put  to  him,  would 
he  tui-n  the  right  or  attack  in  front.  Lord  Raglan  declined 
to  undertake  tho  flank  movement.  It  was  arranged  that  ♦ 
the  French  should  tui'n  the  Russian  left,  covered  by  the 
fire  of  the  ships,  and  that  when  this  movement  had 
shaken  the  Russian  line,  the  English  should  assail  tho 
right  and  centre.  The  two  commanders  parted,  and  tho 
whole  line  from  right  to  left  drew  nearer  to  the  Alma. 
The  steamers  opened  fire  between  twelve  and  one.  They 
flung  their  shells  on  to  the  cliffs  above  the  river's  mouth, 
and  they  did  their  best  to  reach  tho  masses  on  the 
Telegraph  Hill.  This  fixe,  however,  barely  reached  any 
Russians  except  those  in  tho  village  of  Ouloukul  Ukles, 
who  soon  retired,  and  some  of  the  more  westerly  clusters 
of  skirmishers  hanging  about  the  road  leading  upwards 
fi'om  Almatamak.  In  the  meantime,  -without  firing  a 
shot,  Bouat's  brigade  and  the  Tui-ks  waded  through  tho 
Alma,  and  began  to  creep  up  the  steep  ravine.  They 
sui-mounted  it,  and  formed  on  the  plateau ;  but  beyond 
tho  alarm  their  presence  may  have   occasioned,   they 
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exercised  no  further  influence  on  the  contest.  Tho  rea! 
pressure  'was  exerted  by  Bosquet  from  Almatamak,  and 
Canrobert  and  Prince  Napoleon  from  points  higher  up 
the  stream. 

While  Bosquet's  first  brigade  was  ousting  the  Russian 
skirmishers  from  the   river  and  the  clefts  in  the  hills 
leading  upwards,  the  whole  army  moved  stiU  nearer  to 
the  foe,   and  halted  in  readiness  to  close.     The  French 
divisions   remained  in   columns.     They  were    not    to 
advance  until  Bosquet's  diversion  had  made  itself  felt. 
The  British  divisions  had  deployed  into  line,  and  had 
moved  on  until  warned,  about  half-past  one,  that  they 
had  come  within  range,  when  the  men  were  ordered  to  lie 
down.    The  British  rifles  were  engaged  with  the  Russians 
in  the  vineyards,  and  the  French  skirmishers.  Zouaves, 
and  Line  were  firing  fiercely  and  fast  at  opponents 
lining  the  banks  of  the  stream.     The  Russian  guns  had 
begun  to  send  their  round  shot  bounding  over  the  river, 
and  one  or  two  men  were  killed  where  they  lay.     The 
picture  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  Russians  must  have 
been  striking.     Long  lines  of  men  clothed  in  red  lying 
prostrate  on  the  green  sward,  having  in  rear  groups  of 
horsemen,  and  in  front  a  fringe  of  thick  smoke,  out  of 
which  incessantly  darted  little  tongues  of  fire.     On  the 
left  of  tho  line  stood  the  4th  Division  and  the  long 
column  of  light  cavalry.  Further  to  the  right  the  French 
were  in  motion,  for  Bosquet  had  got  his  guns  up  a  most 
difficult  path,  and  had  opened  fire  at  long  range  ;  and 
hearing  this,  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  pointing  to  the  heights 
in  fi-ont,  launched  his  divisions.     It  was  about  half-past 
one.     Tho  1st  French  division  was  crossing  the  river 
and  swarming  up  the  steeps,  when  tho  Cossacks  simul- 
taneously   fired    the    com    stacks    about    Bourliouk. 
Instantly  the  waving  sheets  of  flame  leaped  up,  and  a 
stiiling  smoke  rising  on  a  lazy  wind  spread  over  the 
meadows.     For  a  time  the  centre  of  the  Russian  position 
was  hidden  from  view,  and  the  smoke  long  continued  to 
curl  over  tho  ground.    This  fiery  village  and  dense  cloud 
of  smoke  proved  a  great    inconvenience  to    Evans's 
division,  in  whose  front  it  was ;  for,  pressed  on  one  side 
by  Prince  Napoleon's  division,  on  tho  other  by  the  Light, 
and  deprived  of  a  largo  spaco  in  front  by  the  conflagra- 
tion, Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  was  compelled  to  divide  his 
brigades,  and  encroach  on  tho  ground  occupied  by  Sir 
Oeorgo  Brown,  so  that  when  they  were  deployed  the  left 
fi-ont   of  tho  2nd  overlapped  the  right  of  the  Light 
Division.    This  was  a  groat  fault.    It  has  been  said  that 
Sir  George  Brown  took  especial  pains  to  avoid  it ;  but  if 
lie  did  so  ho  failed.     It  has  also  been  said  that  he  could 
not  take  ground  to  his  loft  under  fire.     Tho  answer  is, 
that  ho  should  have  taken  ground  before  ho  got  his  men 
under  fii-o :  tho  fact  is,  ho  did  take  ground  to  his  left 
under  fire;  for  in  his  report  the  Duko  of  Cambridge 
states  tho  fact,  and  tolls  us  that  ho  made  a  coiTosponding 
movement  with  tho  Ist  Division.     While  the  regiments 
lay  prone  under  a  sovoro  fire,  tho  French  wore  executing 
their  share  of  tho  plan  on  tho  right. 

According  to  tho  plan  agreed  upon,  tho  English  wore 
not  to  attack  until  tho  French  columns  woro  firmly  esta- 
blished on  tho  heights.     And  to  this  phase  of  tho  battle 


we  must  turn.     Bosquet's  1st  brigade,  under  D'Aute- 
man-e,  had  easily  swept  before  them  the  handful  of  light 
troops  which  alone  were  placed  on  the  extreme  flank  of 
the  Russian  line.     Having  gained  the  plateau  with  his 
infantry,  he  next  brought  in  succession  two  batteries  of 
artiUery,  and  posted  them  in  front  of  the  brigade  which 
had  deployed,  resting  its  left  on  the  verge  of  the  cUff. 
Bouat  and  the  Turks  were  so  distant  that  they  could 
lend  no  aid,  and  the  brigade  and  its  guns  were  thus 
practically  alone.     The  sound  of  Bosquet's  guns  opening 
at  long  range  set  the  French  divisions  in  the  vaUey  in 
motion.     It  also  startled  Prince  Menschikofl',  for  he  came 
riding  in  that  direction  with  a  few  squadrons  of  Hussars. 
Bosquet  being  firmly  planted  on  the  Russian  flank,  Can- 
robert, followed  by  Prince  Napoleon,  advanced  upon  the 
river.     The  Russian  skirmishers  gave  way  before  the 
eager  throng  of   Frenchmen,  who  pressed  exultingly 
forward,  and  soon  the  fringe  of  fire  began  to  creep  up 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  to  dart  forth  from  rocks  and 
hillocks  and  patches  of  tangled  cover.     Presently  the 
whole  division  were  up  the  steep.  But  they  had  no  guns, 
and  tho  rugged  pathways  up  which  they  had  come 
would  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  artillery.     Where- 
fore the  guns  were  sent  along  the  valley  to  Almatamak, 
there  to  be  forced  upward  in  the  track  already  worn  by 
Bosquet's  batteries.     In  the  meantime  Prince  Napoleon 
had  closed  with  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
and  had  begun  to  push  forward  on  the  opposite  side  ; 
and  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  stUl  worn  and  cruelly  wi'ung 
by  his  malady,  yet  erect  on  horseback,  eager  and  watch- 
ful, had  seized  on  Forey's  division,  and  had  hurried 
D'Aurelle  to  the  assistance  of  Canrobert,  and  Lourmel 
to  the  aid  of  Bosquet.     This  oflicer  was  at  length  in 
action.     Hearing  the  sound  of  guns  on  his  left,  General 
KiriakoS'  had  brought  up  part  of  his  reserves  to  meet 
the  onset,  and  had  planted  a  battery  facing  the  sea ; 
while  Prince  Menschikofl'  had,  in  passing,  directed  seven 
battalions  of  the  reserve  to  march  to  the  left,  and  had 
hurriedly  ordered  two  batteries  to  hasten  to  that  flank. 
They  came  up  long  before  the  infantry,  and  were  soon 
engaged  in  a  combat  at  long  range  with  Bosquet's  guns. 
Meanwhile,  Prince  Menschikofl',   with  his  escort,    sat 
still  looking  on,  and  being  observed  from  the  sea,  the 
steamers  shelled  his  party,  and  struck  down  four  of  hi.s 
staff.     Tho  French  movement  went  on.     Canrobert  had 
pushed  up  to  the  brow  of  the  ridge,  but  had  not  pressed 
forward  over  it.     The  Russians  had  receded  fr-om  tho 
point  assaUod  up  tho  slope  of  the  Telegraph  hiU ;  and 
while  Canrobert' 8  troops  woro  sholtorcd  from  tho  firo  oi' 
the  Russian  guns,  the  French  batteries  in  tho  valley 
could  see  and  hit  the  Russian  columns.     At  the  same 
time  tho  Russian  batteries,  towards  the  centre  of  theii' 
position,   cannonaded  tho   bulk  of  Prince  Napoleon'r, 
division,  which  still  lingered  in  tho  valley  on  tho  loft 
bank,  unable  to  got  on.     For  tho  want  of  guns  seemed 
to   paralyse  tho  advance  of    General    Canrobert,    and 
D'Aui-cUe's  brigade  of  Foroy's  division  had  passed  round 
tho  right  of  Prince  Napoleon,  and  had  jammed  itself 
into  a  stoop  .and  narrow  track  on  the  loft  of  Canrobert ; 
so  that  while  Bosquot,  although  alone  on  the  heights. 
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made  play  with  his  batteries  and  steadily  gained  groimd, 
Canrobert  and  D'AureUe,  and  the  bulk  of  Prince  Napo- 
leon's troops,  were  lying  inactive,  unable  to  strike  for 
want  of  artillery.  General  Kiriakoff,  commanding  the 
Eussians  in  this  part  of  the  field,  seemed  to  be  ignorant 
of  his  proximity  to  the  masses  of  the  French  clinging 
to  the  mountain,  and,  instead  of  attacking  them,  he 
drew  his  men  further  to  the  rear,  and  concentrated  them 
on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  Telegraph  Hill.  All  this  time 
the  skirmishers  were  busy  on  the  right  and  left  of  Bour- 
liouk.  On  the  right,  the  French  lii'e  had  driven  off  the 
Eussians,  and  had  shaken  the  morale  of  their  supports ; 
on  the  left,  Norcott  and  Lawrence  with  the  rifles — Nor- 
•  cott  "  conspicuous  on  a  big  black  horse  " — had  swept 
round  the  burning  vUlage,  and  with  eager  foot  and 
biting  fire  had  forced  the  Eussians  to  re-cross  the  river. 
For  the  rest,  the  Eussiau  guns  on  the  right  and  centre 
continued  to  pour  an  incessant  stoi-m  of  shot  and  shell 
upon  the  British  soldiers  lying  exposed  in  line  upon 
their  faces,  and  our  gunners,  it  is  said,  did  not  fire  because 
their  shot,  they  found,  fell  short.  Prince  Menschikoff 
continued  to  sit  like  a  statue,  watching  the  slow  progress 
of  the  dar-ing  Bosquet,  and  waiting  the  an-ival  of  the 
battalions  on  the  march  over  the  hills  fi-om  the  reserve 
to  show  a  front  to  the  French,  who  were  growing  stronger 
every  moment  on  his  loft  flank.  But  when  they  arrived 
there.  Prince  Mensohikofl'  did  not  seem  to  know  well 
what  to  do  with  them.  He  neither  assailed  the  distant 
columns  of  Bouat,  nor  the  near  columns  of  Bosquet,  but 
ho  countermarched  the  heavy  columns  he  had  called  up, 
and  led  them  towards  the  Telegraph  Hill,  where,  massing 
eight  battalions  in  one  huge  column,  ho  handed  them 
over  to  Eii-iakoff,  and  rode  off  towards  his  right. 
Eriakofi'  moved  the  huge  and  imwieldy  mass  towards 
the  position  occupied  by  Canrobert,  who,  still  wanting 
artillery,  declined  the  combat,  and  fell  back  quite  below 
the  brow.     The  Eussians  did  not  pui-sue. 

The  action  had  continued  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  French  had  undertaken  a  task  of  great 
difiiculty,  and  one  requiring  much  time  to  perform. 
The  flank  march  over  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  noces- 
saiily  slow,  for  the  strip  of  sand  the  troops  had  to 
traverse  was  narrow,  and  the  ravino  they  had  to  climb 
was  steep  and  rugged ;  so  that  Bouat  and  the  Turks, 
when  upon  the  downs,  were  far  from  the  fight,  and  exer- 
cised only  that  potent  influence  which  springs  from  the 
alarm  an  enemy  feels  when  he  knows  ho  is  outflanked. 
Lourmel's  brigade,  following  the  samo  tracks,  never 
arrived  within  cannon  shot  of  the  Eussians ;  but  had 
Bosquet  and  Bouat  been  in  real  peril,  Loui-mel  would 
havo  proved  to  be  a  precious  support.  Canrobert,  with- 
out guna,  although  ho  had  D'Aui-ello  and  Prince 
Napoleon  bo  near,  did  not  feel  justified  in  moWug 
boldly  up  tho  Telegraph  Hill,  in  tho  face  of  the  Eussiau 
batteries  and  heavy  coltimns.  So  it  will  bo  seen  that, 
although  an  hour  and  a  half  had  been  occupied  in  getting 
up  the  heights,  that  was  not  an  o.\:co.ssivo  allowance  of  time 
for  tho  operation.  Tho  French  troops  were  in  detached 
i:nd  disconnected  masses — that  was  tho  main  mischief; 
but  their  mere  appearance  on  a  flank,  supposed  to  bo 


inaccessible,  had  shaken  the  whole  Eussian  order  of 
battle,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  piirpose,  had  anni- 
hilated the  confidence  and  overset  tho  presence  of  mind 
of  tho  Eussian  commander. 

At  this  time  Lord  Eaglan,  himself  riding  up  and  down 
near  the  Enghsh  right,  and  watching  the  progress  of  tho 
French,  seems  to  havo  grown  impatient.  We  have  no 
very  clear  account  of  his  views  and  fi'ame  of  mind;  but 
Ml-.  Kinglake's  version,  if  it  be  true,  leads  to  tho  direct 
inference  that  Lord  Eaglan,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  fre- 
quently appealed  to  by  the  French,  could  no  longer  bear 
to  see  his  soldiers  prostrate  and  inactive,  especially  as 
there  was  an  appearance  of  tardiness  and  inability  to 
push  forward  on  the  part  of  his  ally.  He  therefor© 
gave  the  order  to  assault  the  front  of  the  position ;  and 
Captain  Nolan,  a  genuine  soldier,  swiftly  bore  it  to  the 
combatants. 

First  the  2nd  Division  and  then  the  Light  started  to 
their  feet,  and  in  a  moment  the  red  line,  extending  far 
to  the  east,  was  gliding  across  tho  meadows,  which 
intervened  between  them  and  tho  stream.  As  they 
descended  the  slope  towaids  its  banks,  the  guns  followed, 
and,  drawing  up  on  both  sides  of  the  great  road,  began  to 
reply  to  tho  fire  of  the  enemy.  Tho  flaming  village  and 
thick  veil  of  smoke  now  proved  to  be  a  serious  incon- 
venience. For  General  Evans  was  compelled  to  divida 
his  division,  and,  instead  of  moving  on,  to  skirt  the 
eastern  part  of  the  fir©  with  four  regiments — that  is, 
Pennefather's  brigade  and  the  47th — while  he  sent  two 
regiments,  under  Adams,  to  tho  right.  The  rifles,  seeing 
their  supporting  Une  coming  steadily  onwards,  plunged 
readily  into  the  stream,  and  engaged  the  Eussian  light 
troops  on  the  other  bank.  Sir  George  Brown,  with 
the  Light  Division,  under  Codi'iugton  and  Bullor,  went 
onwards  in  line  with  the  2nd.  This  movement  brought 
both  divisions  into  the  enclosures  and  to  the  river's  brink. 
All  the  time  they  moved  under  a  heavy  fii'o  from  the 
Eussian  batteries,  and  the  Eussians  were  amazed  that 
the  islanders  should  approach  their  dark  columns  and 
destructive  artillery  in  a  two-deep  line.  The  passage  of 
the  vineyards  and  enclosures  disordered  the  troops,  and 
tho  beautiful  symmetry  of  tho  first  advance  was  soon 
broken  far  more  by  these  inert  obstacles  than  by  the 
bounding  shot  and  bm-sting  shells.  Li  spite  of  their  dis- 
order, they  reached  tho  river,  and  plunging  into  its  shot- 
torn  wato:-s,  scrambled  thi-ough  and  gained  tho  shelter  of 
tho  opposite  bank.  Here  they  halted  and  hung  ia 
clusters,  no  longer  presenting  tho  fine  parade  spectacle 
visible  to  admu'iug  eyes  a  short  time  before.  The  bank 
was  eight  or  nine  foot  high;  and  whQo  itafl'orded  shelter 
from  tho  artillery,  it  did  not  prevent  daring  Eussiau 
skii-mishors  fi-om  approaching  the  edge,  and  firing  down 
into  tho  groups  below.  Hero,  xuidor  such  fiery  leaders 
as  wore  with  them,  the  British  troops  could  not  long 
remain. 

Tho  parts  of  the  Eussian  position  they  fronted  wore 
those.  Evans's  division  extended  across  tho  entrance  to 
tho  ravino  up  whicli  ran  tho  great  road.  This  road  pass- 
ing the  river  by  a  wooden  bridge,  partially  destroyed  by 
the  enemy,  climbed  a  low   ridgo  between   two  higher 
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ridges,  and  on  those  liighor  ridges  were  two  Kussian 
batteries  supported  by  six  battalions.  It  was  not  only 
to  thou-  fire,  but  that  of  the  loft  shoulder  of  the  field  work 
on  the  slope  of  the  Kourgane  Hill,  to  which  they  were 
ex-posed ;  for  while  tho  guns  on  each  side  of  the  road 
swept  tho  front,  tho  heavier  motal  searched  tho  left 
flank.  The  Light  Division  fronted  tho  steop  sides  of  the 
Kourgane  Hill  itself,  and  had  to  bear  the  fire  of  the 
big  guns  and  of  two  batteries — that  is,  sixteen  pieces 
posted  on  cither  sido  of  the  entrenchment — to  meet  the 
musketry  and  bayonets  of  sixteen  battalions,  and  to 
stand  prepared  for  the  dense  columns  of  cavalry  which 
showed  themselves  on  their  left.  Before  Evans  was 
rough  and  broken  ground ;  before  Sir  George  Brown,  a 
bare  hill  side. 

The  regiments  of  both  divisions  had  got  over  the 
stream ;  but  they  had  lost  many  ofliccrs  and  men  in 
thoii-  march  through  the  vineyards,  and  they  had  lost 
their  oi-der.  Per  not  only  were  the  men  of  the  same 
regiment  out  of  their  places ;  but  the  crowding  caused 
by  want  of  space,  and  the  flames  of  Bourliouk,  had  even 
pushed  one  regiment  from  ils  place.  When  the  7th 
Fusiliers,  the  right  of  Codi'ington's  brigade,  reached  the 
2nd  Division,  Colonel  Yea  found  the  9.5th,  Peunefather's 
loft  regiment,  in  his  front;  and  being  a  vehement  man, 
he  pushed  through  and  took  the  lead.  But  the  9.5th, 
finding  itself  thrust  out  of  the  action,  detached  itself 
from  Evans's  brigade,  and  moving  in  roar  of  Codi-ington, 
crossed  the  river,  and  took  post  on  the  left  of  the  23rd, 
just  before  the  19th,  Buller's  right  regiment,  .sent  by 
him  to  sti-engthen  Codi-ington,  joined  the  brigade.  Thus 
the  regiments  under  the  river  bank,  reckoning  from 
right  to  left,  were  the  47th,  55th,  30th,  and  the  7th, 
33rd,  2.3rd,  95th,  and  19th.  Buller's  two  other  regi- 
ments, the  88th  and  77th,  crossed  the  stream  without 
difficiilty,  formed,  and  lay  down  somewhat  sheltered  from 
fire.  They  were  used  throughout  the  day  to  protect 
that  flank,  and  took  no  other  part  in  the  action.  On  the 
other  flank  Adams,  with  the  -list  and  49th,  had  turned 
Bourhouk  on  the  west,  but  do  not  appear  at  this  stage  to 
have  crossed  the  stream.  They  came  into  play  at  a  later 
period.  The  Brigade  of  Guards,  under  Brigadier 
Bentinck,  with  whom  rode  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
commanding  the  whole  division,  had  moved  forward, 
taking  ground  to  the  left ;  while  the  Highland  Brigade 
went  so  far  to  the  left  that  its  front  projected  beyond  the 
active  regiments  of  tho  Light  Division,  and  drew  up  in 
rear  of  Buller's  two  regiments,  motionless  in  that  flank. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  English  line  when  it 
made  its  first  advance.  The  troops  were  not  allowed  to 
cUng  long  to  the  protection  of  the  bank.  On  the  right 
Evans's  colonels  got  their  men  up  to  the  mouths  of  the 
ravine  ;  but  there  were  only  three  battalions  to  contend 
with  six ;  and  although  they  were  aided  somewhat  by  tho 
fire  of  the  artillery  massed  on  tho  east  of  Bourliouk,  it 
required  all  the  fortitude  of  ofiicers  and  men  to  stand 
fast.  For  the  battalions  had  been  rent  by  the  heavy 
artUlery  fire,  and  Evans  himself  had  been  woimded ;  yet 
he  kept  his  place  in  the  midst,  and  held  his  men  toge- 
ther as  became  a  veteran  who  had  ridden  in  the  thick  of 


great  battles  thirty  years  before;  and  now  his  weak 
force  was  opposed  to  heavy  odds,  and  had  to  endure, 
without  flinching,  shot,  .shell,  and  mu.sketr}-. 

On  their  left  the  four  regiments  of  the  Light  Division, 
and  tho  95th,  wore  about  to  perform  a  most  daring 
exploit.  Nearly  at  the  same  moment  Sir  George  Bro-mi, 
Brigadier  Codrington,  and  Colonel  Yea  forced  their  horse.s 
up  the  bank,  and  found  themselves  almost  in  the  midst 
of  tho  Russian  skirmishers.  Their  men,  unformed  as  they 
were,  crowded  up,  and  presented  to  tho  view  of  tho 
Russian  gunners  an  extended  line,  indeed,  but  in  so 
much  disorder  that  the  Paissian  generals,  in  their  reports, 
described  them  as  a  cloud  of  skirmishers.  Once  at  tho 
foot  of  the  slope,  they  were  face  to  face,  not  only  with  the 
battery,  but  with  two  heavy  columns,  one  on  tho  right, 
tho  other  on  the  left  of  the  rude  field  work,  whose 
weighty  guns  had  done  so  much  mischief.  AVhether 
Brown  and  Codrington  could  or  could  not  have  formed 
up  their  regiments  under  the  bank,,  it  is  clear  they  did 
not;  but  with  this  far-stretching  crowd  of  soldiery,  all 
the  fiery  and  forward  men  of  the  battalions  (for  some 
skulked),  Sfr  George  and  his  brigadier  .and  his  colonels 
led  the  way  up  the  smooth  tui-f.  The  skirmishers  were 
soon  hiuled  back  upon  their  supports ;  and,  as  they 
cleared  away,  tho  heavy  round  shot  and  hissing  grape 
rushed  through  the  line.  But  the  British,  without  blench- 
ing, opened  a  furious  fire  upon  the  Russian  infantry  to 
tho  right  and  left  and.  upon  the  guns ;  and  although 
their  line  was  not  perfect,  yet  being  many  of  them 
armed  with  rifles,  their  fire  told  upon  the  dense  columns 
opposed  to  them.  _y^And  as  they  fired,  so  they  advanced. 
Nearer  and  nearer,  in  spite  of  the  deadly  missiles  which 
tore  through  them,  nearer  and  nearer,  tho  silent  but  im- 
passioned and  stubborn  men  approached  the  work.  On 
their  left  the  Rifles  were  pouring  a  searching  fii-e  into 
the  flank  of  the  right  column  of  the  Kazan  Regi- 
ment, and  on  then-  right  the  7th  FusLUers  were  already 
engaged  at  short  range  with  the  two  battalions  of  the 
left  Kazan  column.  Soon  the  19th,  95th,  and  23rd 
were  smiting  tho  serried  ranks  of  the  right  Kazan,  and 
even  as  they  fired  they  pressed  on,  leaving  behind  a 
horrid  track  of  slain  and  wounded.  There  was  no 
manoeuvring,  no  order,  no  neat  soldiership.  The  advance 
of  tho  Light  Division  was  the  steady  rush  of  a  fierce 
crowd  into  and  through  the  jaws  of  death;  for  though 
hundreds  strewed  the  hill  side,  tho  survivors  were  not 
to  be  dismayed,  but  were  resolute  to  win.  Such 
a  sight,  except  at  a  deadly  breach,  in  some  bloody 
siege,  had  rarely  been  seen  in  war.  Codrington 
rode  on  untouched,  waving  his  cap  and  cheering  the 
men.  Once  Sir  George  Brown's  horse  fell,  but  he  was 
up  again  in  an  instant,  shouting  out,  "I  am  all  right — 
23rd,  bo  sure  I  shall  remember  this  day ! "  As  the  men 
neared  the  battery,  not  only  the  guns,  but  a  body  of 
infantry,  coming  down  and  kneeling  behind  the  breast- 
work, poured  in  volleys  of  bullets.  The  line  wavered 
and  surged  to  and  fro,  but  it  gained  grovmd.  And  now 
it  reaped  the  fruits  of  its  daring.  The  great  battery  fired 
one  tremendous  volley,  and  when  the  smoke  grew  thin 
it  was  seen  that  the  enemy  was  carrying  off  the  guns  I 
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The  infantry  on  tho  riglit  flank  had  gi-adually  fallen 
back,  steadily,  and  with  no  sign  of  disorder ;  yet  they 
showed  a  disposition  to  yield.  Then  our  men  and  officers 
■with  one  accord  quickened  theii'  pace.  Brigadier  Cod- 
rington  rode  at  the  breastwork,  and  leaped  his  horse  in 
through  aa  embrasure.  Ensign  Anstruther,  a  gallant 
lad,  ran  to  plant  the  oolom-s  of  the  23rd  on  the  parapet, 
but  was  smitten  dead  as  he  rammed  the  pole  iato  the 
earth.  The  soldiers  quickly  followed  their  leaders,  and  the 
breastwork  was  won.  Nay,  so  weU  won  that  Captain 
Bell,  of  the  23rd,  by  gallantry  and  presence  of  mind,  cap- 
tured a  big  gun,  horses  and  all,  and  one  other  gun  was 
secured,  it  is  said,  by  the  33rd.  The  four  regiments  had 
carried  the  battery,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  hurry  away 
his  gmis  by  sheer  hardihood  and  will ;  and  now  came  the 
question — could  they  keep  their  prize,  or  would  the 
Guards  and  Highlanders  come  up  in  time  to  relieve  or 
sustain  them  ?  And  here  wo  must  leave  them  a  moment, 
in  the  crisis  of  their  fortunes,  because  strange  incidents 
were  haiipening  elsewhere  in  this  singularly  fought 
field  of  battle. 

When  Lord  Eaglan  had  given  the  order  to  advance, 
he  rode  off  with  his  staff  along  a  pathway  leading  round 
the  western  side  of  Bourliouk,  in  the  track  followed  by 
Brigadier  Adams,  with  the  41st  and  49th  Eegiments 
and  Turner's  battery.  Probably  the  English  commander 
wished  to  gain  a  nearer  view  of  the  French  operations, 
and  also  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Russian  line  of  battle 
unobscured  by  the  smoke  of  Bourliouk.  While  he  was 
cantering  across  the  meadows  the  Light  and  2nd  Divisions 
were  working  up  to  the  river  under  that  heavy  fire  we 
have  described.  Approaching  its  banks,  he  came  under 
a  sharp  fire  from  the  Eussian  guns  on  his  left  front,  the 
guns  which  faced  Evans's  troops,  a  firo  which  became 
heavier  as  the  whole  staff  plunged  into  the  river  at  the 
ford,  and  two  officers  were  wounded.  Lord  Eaglan  had 
not  been  unobservant  of  the  country  which  rose  before 
him.  He  saw  a  hill  in  the  heart  of  the  Eussian  position, 
but  unoccupied  by  the  enemy,  a  hill  whence  he  would 
see  in  profile  the  whole  of  our  own  and  of  the  Eussian 
lino  opposed  to  it.  The  use  to  which  it  could  be  put 
occurred  to  him  immediately.  Turning  to  one  of  his 
staff,  ho  was  hoard  to  say,  "Ah,  if  they  can  enfilade  us 
here,  wo  can  certainly  enfilade  them  from  the  rising 
groundboyond  (pointing  to  the  knoll).  Order  up  Turner's 
batteiy."  Without  waiting  a  moment,  he  rode  off  a 
littlo  to  tho  right,  up  a  lane  loading  from  the  ford  into 
the  hills.  Tho  French  akirmishors,  who  were  lying  about 
tho  slope,  through  whom  ho  rodo,  paused,  as  he  passed,  to 
gaze  on  tho  strange  spoctaclo  of  a  General  cantering 
oa-sily  along,  followed  by  a  score  of  horsemen,  into  tho 
onomy's  linos.  Tho  lano,  lying  in  a  ravine,  was  partially 
sheltered  from  firo,  but  hero  and  thero  cannon  shot 
camo  leaping  along  its  ruggod  surface,  yet  hitting  no 
ono.  Moving  rapidly  up  tho  acclivity.  Lord  Eaglan  camo 
out  upon  a  small  table  land,  whence,  looking  eastward, 
he  saw  tho  lino  of  guns  in  front  of  tho  2nd  Division,  and 
boyond  them  tho  entrenched  battery  on  tho  hill,  and  tho 
Eus-nian  infantry  dof<.>nding  tho  slopes ;  and  towards  tho 
roar,  not  very  far  distant,  but  out  of  range,  ho  saw  the 


infantry  reserves  drawn  up  in  perfect  order.  Already 
he  had  given  the  order  for  tho  battery,  and  had  directed 
General  Airey  to  bring  up  the  41st  and  49th  Eegiments 
as  speedily  as  possible ;  and  now,  seeing  the  immense 
advantage  of  the  position,  three  officers  in  succession 
were  sent  down  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  guns  and  the 
mfantiy.  But  while  he  waited  for  them,  although 
without  troops  or  guns,  yet  his  presence,  as  he  said, 
must  have  had  tho  best  effect ;  for  the  Eussian  officers 
woidd  naturally  infer  that  with  tho  staff  of  a  General 
there  must  be  troops  near  at  hand. 

It  was  while  he  stood  here  that  the  Light  Division 
stormed  up  the  Eourgane  Hill  and  carried  the  breast- 
work ;  that  the  2nd  Division,  splendidly  handled  by  Sii- 
Do  Lacy  Evans  and  his  colonels,  had  got  a  firm  grip  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  river;  that  the  Guards  and  High- 
landers had  come  up  close  to  the  vineyards,  in  readiness, 
as  it  was  hoped,  to  cross  and  support  the  daring  crowd 
then  clinging  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  Eiissian  breast- 
work.    At  this  stage  of  the  battle  the  action  was  in 
suspense.     Great  Inovements  were  in  progress,  but  no 
incident  had  decided  tho  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  French 
on  tho  right  had  not  yet  moved  forward,  always  excepting 
Bosquet,  who  pushed  slowly  along  the  table  land,  and 
was  now  sending  a  battery  to  aid  Cani'obert,  whose  own 
guns  were  still  slowly  ascending  by  a  steep  path.   In  the 
centre,  the  three  battalions  under  Evans  were  gaining 
foot  by  foot  on  the  right  of  the  7th  Fusiliers.     This 
regiment,  led  by  Colonel  Yea,  had,  on  passing  the  Alma, 
been  somewhat  hurried  up  the  bank  by  its  vehement 
commander,  and  found  in  its  front  the  skirmishers  of  a 
deep  coltunn,  composed  of  two  battalions  of  the  Kazan 
Eogiment.     Forcing  his  m.en  into  such  order  as  the 
circumstances  permitted,  Colonel  Yea  at  once  began  to 
fight   the   Kazan  battalions.     At  least  a  third  of  the 
7th,  it  is  said,  stiU  hung  back  under  the  river  bank,  but 
with  tho  men  who  sprung  forward  at  his  call  Yea  held 
his  ground,  and  opened  such  an  effective  fii'e  on  the  grej'- 
coated  masses  as  completely  held  them  in  check,  and 
inflicted   serious  losses.      Thus  the   7th  protected   tho 
onset  of  the  Light  Division  regiments,  and  was  itself 
protected  by  the  55th,  under  Colonel  Warren,  and  tho 
30th,  under  Colonel  Hoey.     Further  to  the  Joft,  but  hold 
back  on  tho  right  bank,  wore  tho  Guards,   and   still 
further  to  tho  loft  tho  Highlanders,  in  front  of  whom, 
and  on  tho  left  of  aU,  were  the  77  th  and  88th,  over  tho 
river,  it  is  true,  but  motionless.  Brigadier  BuUor  beiug 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  tho 
wnole  flank  of  tho  attack  from  any  possible  onslaught 
of  tho  Eussian  cavah-y.     Out  of  tho  fight,  to  tho  far  loft 
rear,  wore  tho  4th  Division  and  tho  Light  Cavalry,  and 
behind  tho  Guards  and  the  2ud  Diviaion  were  tho  six 
battalions,  commanded  by  Sir  Eichard  England;    but 
boyond  affording  to  Sir  Do  Lacy  Evans  tho  aid  of  his 
artillery.  Sir  Eichard  took  no  part  in  tho  battle. 

On  tho  Eussian  side,  as  wo  have  seen,  tho  fierco 
charge  of  tho  Light  Division  had  compelled  tho  Eussians 
to  withdraw  tho  heavy  guns  from  thoir  cutronchment, 
and  had  forced  part  of  thoir  infantry  to  recoil  in  roar. 
But  on  tho  right  of  tho  outionchmont  they  still  had 
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eight  battalions  massed  ia  oolunui,  sixteen  guns,  and 
nearly  tho  wliolo  of  tlioir  cavalry ;  in  roar  of  it  were  four 
more,  and  on  the  left  wero  tho  two  battalions  restrained 
and  tormented  by  the  7th  and  tho  5oth ;  and  beyond 
them,  on  either  side  of  the  great  road,  were  sixteen  guns 
in  vigorous  action,  supported  by  four  battalions,  with 
eight  battalions  in  resQiTe.  The  space  between  the  road 
and  the  Telegraph  Hill  was,  as  -wo  have  shown,  so  bare 
of  troops  that  Lord  Eaglan  and  his  staff  were  thoro 
perched  on  a  knoll  as  securely  as  if  they  had  been  in 
Hyde  Park.  Beyond  them  the  Eussian  left  had  now 
concentrated  twelve  good  battalions  and  twenty-eight 
guns  around  the  Telegraph  tower,  and  had  besides  the 
remains  of  the  troops  which  had  yielded  to  the  shock  of 
the  French  skirmishers,  and  tho  fire  of  their  guns.  Up 
to  this  time  there  had  been  no  infantry  attack,  except 
the  charge  of  the  Light  Division,  and  of  those  regiments 
of  the  2nd  Division  so  firmly  held  together  by  Sir 
De  Lacy  Evans  in  the  mouth  of  the  ravine.  General 
Bosquet  had  turned  the  Eussian  left ;  Canrobert  and 
Prince  Napoleon  were  threatening  to  fall  upon  the  front 
of  that  wing;  but  pending  the  completion  of  tho  French 
array,  the  action  on  that  side  had  been  almost  limited  to 
a  cannonade. 

Now  tho  scene  was  about  to  change.  The  force  pos- 
sessed by  the  allies  was  about  to  be  applied  with 
irresistible  vigour  in  all  parts  of  the  field.  But  before 
this  force  fell  with  all  its  weight  upon  the  enemy,  he 
was  destined  to  snatch  a  momentary  success.  For  the 
four  regiments  of  the  Light  Division  which  had  so 
hardily  stormed  the  breastwork  had  remained  unsup- 
ported !  Lord  Eaglan,  from  his  hillock,  had  seen 
and  had  admired  the  advance,  so  solid  and  majestic,  of 
the  Guards  and  Highlanders  up  to  the  enclosures  on  the 
right  bank  of  tho  Alma.  But  he  saw  also,  with  what 
feeUngs  is  not  recorded,  that  when  they  almost  reached 
the  river  they  did  not  cross.  Then,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  effect  which  the  apparitionof  a  "plumed  staff" 
in  their  midst  may  have  produced  upon  the  Eussiaus,  the 
English  army  felt  the  need  of  a  directing  mind.  Either 
because  he  was  too  diffident  of  his  own  ability,  or  be- 
cause ho  did  not  really  see  that  it  was  time  to  sti-ike,  and 
strike  hard,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  hesitated.  General 
Evans,  seeing  that  the  Light  Division  was  outstripping 
the  supports,  sent  Colonel  Steele  to  urge  an  immediate 
advance.  General  Airey  himself  rode  up  and  explained 
how  needful  it  was  that  the  1st  should  be  within  striking 
distance  of  the  Light  Division.  At  one  moment  some 
officer,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  said,  "  The  brigade 
of  Guards  will  be  destroyed ;  ought  it  not  to  fall  back?" 
When  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  says  Mi-.  Kinglake,  "heard 
this  saying,  his  blood  rose  so  high  that  the  answer  ho 
gave — impassioned  and  far- resounding — was  of  a  quality 
to  govern  events  !  '  It  is  better,  sir,  that  every  man  of 
Her  Majesty's  Guards  should  be  dead  upon  the  field, 
than  that  they  should  turn  theii-  backs  upon  the  enemy ! '  " 
Doubts  and  questionings  ceased.  The  division  went  for- 
■ward,  but  not  soon  enough  to  prevent  a  disaster.  Tho  four 
regmients  holding  the  Eussian  breastwork  were  now  in 
the  presence  of  a  powerful  force  of  infantry.     For  the 


four  battalions  of  the  Vladimir  Eegiment,  marshalled  by 
Prince  Oortschakoff,  were  descending  upon  the  work, 
and  had  ali'eady  begun  to  open  fire.  Tho  British  soldiers 
lying  under  the  parapet,  and  looking  over,  were  able  to 
throw  a  storm  of  shot  into  the  mighty  mass,  which,  solid 
and  close,  came  down  tho  hill.  Soon  its  front  ranks 
began  to  fire,  and  officers  and  men  began  to  fall.  Closer 
and  closer  it  drew,  yet  the  English  held  fast  to  the  earth- 
work. The  Guards  were  now  over  tho  river,  and  yet  not 
above  tho  bank,  and  it  is  said  that  when  General  Codring- 
ton  looked  for  his  supports  he  could  only  see  the 
colours  of  tho  regiments  above  tho  level  of  the  bank. 
This  was  a  most  trying  moment  for  General  Evans,, 
waging  an  ujiequal  fight,  and  for  Colonel  Tea,  with 
his  shattered  battalion  waging  a  more  unequal  fight. 
General  Codrington  sent  down  an  aide-de-camp  to  urge 
the  advance  of  tho  Scots  Fusiliers,  the  central  battalion ; 
and  soon  the  whole  brigade  rushed  up  on  to  the  slope. 
The  Grenadiers  on  the  right,  under  Colonel  Hood, 
formed  up  in  regular  order  before  they  moved.  The 
Coldstreams  did  the  same.  But,  urged  by  Codrington 's 
message,  tho  Scots  Fusiliers  sprang  forward  and  began 
to  ascend  the  hill  with  eager  steps.  It  was  too  late. 
Tho  Vladimirs  had  persisted  in  moving  on,  regardless  of 
the  fire  fi'om  our  straggling  line ;  and  suddenly,  none 
knows  exactly  why,  the  English  soldiers  rose,  and  quit- 
ting the  shelter  of  the  entrenchment,  began  to  descend 
the  hill.  The  fixe  of  tho  Eussians  redoubled ;  the 
disordered  masses  of  red-coated  men,  who  hate  retreat- 
ing, halted  in  clusters,  more  or  less  dense,  and  fluug 
back  a  dropping  shower  of  bullets.  This  could  not  go 
on  long.  Presently  the  pace  became  brisker,  and  the 
men  getting  massed  in  heavier  groups,  and  hurrying 
down  the  hiU,  came  full  upon  the  Scots  Fusiliers,  broke 
the  order  of  tho  regiment,  and  compelled  what  should 
have  been  a  support  to  withdraw  with  them.  But  the 
Grenadiers  and  Coldstreams,  separated  for  a  time  by  a 
wide  interval,  went  on;  and  further  on  their  left  came  the 
Highlanders,  with  what  fortune  we  shall  presently  see. 
For  now  of  the  battery  ordered  up  to  the  knoll  by 
Lord  Eaglan,  two  guns  had  arrived.  Tho  men  had  not 
reached  the  spot,  and  Colonel  Dickson  and  other  officers 
loaded,  laid,  and  fij-ed  the  guns.  The  effect,  it  is  said, 
was  instantaneous.  The  guns  were  trained  to  bear  upon 
the  batteries  which  checked  the  advance  of  Evans's  men  ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  at  the  same  time  the  British 
artiUery  of  the  2nd,  Light,  and  3rd  Divisions  came 
powerfully  into  action  against  the  batteries  on  the  road; 
so  that  assailed  at  once  in  front  and  flank,  and  uncertain 
what  new  strength  the  flank  fire  might  gain,  the  Eussian 
commander  limbered  up  all  his  guns,  and  withdrew  them 
to  a  higher  and  distant  ridge.  Then  Sii'  De  Lacy  Evans 
pushed  forward  his  three  battalions,  and  these,  bringing 
up  their  right  shoulders,  came  up  to  the  relief  of  the  7th 
just  as  the  Grenadier  Guards  were  approaching  on  the 
other  flank.  The  7th,  which  had  so  nobly  stood  its 
ground,  and .  suffered  very  great  loss,  now,  by  order  of 
Sii-  George  Brown,  allowed  tho  Grenadiers  to  pass  them. 
The  spectacle  along  the  whole  line  was  at  this  moment 
magnificent.     For  the    masses    of  the    French  on  the 
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Telegraph  Hill  ■were  now  rapidly  coming   into  action. 
Bosquet's  artillery  had  shaken  the  huge  column  with 
which  Eiriakoflf  had  threatened  the  troops  of  Canrobert. 
Bouat  and  Lotirmel  showed  themselves  on  the  hUls  to- 
wards the  sea,  ever  gaining  on  the  Eussian  left  rear. 
Canrobert  had  got  his  guns  up,  and  his  lines  and  columns 
were  moving  on  to  assault  the  Eussians  gathered  round 
the  Telegraph.     Lord  Eaglan's  presence  and  Turner's 
artillery  must  have  deeply  alarmed  Prince  Gortschakoff 
and  General  Kvetzinski  for  the  safety  of  their  line  of 
retreat.     Evans's  forward  movement,  the  fire  of  thirty 
guns,  many  of  them  over  the  river,  combined  with  the 
proud  march  of  the  Grenadiers  and  Coldstreams  and  the 
Highland  Brigade — all  these  co-operating  causes  con- 
tributed to  the  catastrophe.     It  was  the  crisis  of  the 
battle. 

On  emerging  from  the  river  and  breasting  the  bank, 
and  getting  well  up  the  slope,  the  regiments  of  Guards 
met  with  different  fortune.  The  too  eager  Fusiliers 
were  overborne  by  the  Light  Division  regiments.  But 
the  other  two  did  not  suffer  their  formation  to  be 
broken.  Yet  as  they  went  up  the  hUl,  there  was  a 
dangerous  interval  between  them.  Colonel  Hood,  with 
the  Grenadiers,  attracted  special  admiration.  He  was 
opposed  to  a  huge  Eussian  column,  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  Vladimir's  regiment;  but  with  his  thin  red  line, 
rigorously  two  deep,  having  its  left  flank  somewhat  bent 
back,  he  kept  up  a  vigorous  and  effective  fire  upon  the 
Eussian  masses,  "  tormenting"  them,  to  use  their  own 
term,  and  showing  no  fear  of  their  great  weight,  and 
ever  coming  closer  and  closer.  The  Eussians  showed 
themselves  behind  the  parapet  of  the  breastwork,  as  well 
as  on  its  flank;  but  at  this  period  nearly  all  their  batteries 
were  in  full  retreat.     In  fact,  it  appears  to  this  writer 


that  the  columns  opposed  to  the  Guards  and  Highlanders 
were  lighting  to  cover  a  retreat,  and  not  with  any  hope 
of  winning.     For  not  only  were  the  French  now  closing 
with  the  defenders  of  the  Telegraph  Hill,  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers ;  but  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  swiftly  leading 
his  three  Highland  regiments  obliquely  on  the  flank  of 
the  defenders  of  the  breastwork.     In  vain  the  battalions 
of  Susdal  endeavoured  to  succour  their  comrades   of 
Kazan  and  Vladimir,  standing  stiffly  behind  and  about 
the  breastwork.    The  Highlanders,  coming  up  in  succes- 
sion from  the  right,  smote  each  column  in  flank  as  it 
passed  its  front,  while  every  moment  the  rigid  line  of  rod 
coats  and  black  bearskins,  and  busy  rifles,  crept  closer 
and  closer,  and  fired  with  deadlier  effect.     The  discom- 
fited Light  Division   also  partially  reformed,  and  the 
Scots  Fusiliers  wore  rapidly  filling  up  the  interval  be- 
tween the  Grenadiers  and  Coldstreams.     Active  artillery 
officor.i  had  brought  their  guns  into  action  nearly  on  the 
-site  occupied  by  the  Eussian  batteries  which  so  long 
vexed  the  2nd  Division.     At  length  tho  Eussian  batta- 
lions, unable  to  bear  any  longer  tho  pressure  brought 
upon  thorn,  yielded,  when,  with  a  loud  shout,  tho  Guards 
brought  down  their  bayonets,  and  camo  steadily  on.     In 
a   brief  space    tho  breastwork  was  again   carried;  tho 
IIighlander.1,  most  skilfully  led,  disposed  of  tho  Eussian 
rosDrves;  and  a  i  Lord  Eaglan,  who  had  quitted  his  knoll. 


camo  riding  up,   he  found  the  field  hia  own  and  the 
enemy  in  retreat. 

By  this  time,  also,  the  Eussian  left  was  getting  away 
from  the  French.     When  the  Guards  were  half  way  up 
the  hill,  and  the  2nd  Division  was  crowning  the  ridges 
in  its  front,  Canrobert  advanced,  and  bringing  his  guns 
into  play,  swept  up  the  bare  hiU ;  and  after  some  severe 
fighting  with  the  Eussian  troops,  disposed  so  as  to  cover 
the  retreat,  captured  the  Telegraph  Station.     Prince 
Napoleon   and  Marshal   St.  Arnaud  now   appeared  on 
the  plateau,  and  the  horse-artiUery,  hurrying  to  the 
front,  cannonaded  the  retreating  enemy.     The  41st  and 
49th  British  Eegiments  had  also  moved  up  into  that  part 
of  the  field  which  lies  between  the  great  road  and  the 
Telegraph  Hill,  and  thus  formed  the  extreme  right  of 
the  English  line.     So  that  the  whole  allied  front,  from 
the  peak  of  the  Telegraph  Station  to  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Kourgane  HiU,  crowned  the  Eussian  position. 
The  Eussians  fell  back  in  pretty  good  order,  although 
they  were  pounded  ia  retreat  by  the  artillery  of  the 
allies,  which  had  hurried  up  to  the  front.   Lord  Cardigan 
brought  his  cavalry  over  the  Alma,  and  rode  in  upon  the 
stragglers  who  formed  the  rear,  but  could  effect  UtUe, 
as  the  Eussians  halted  on  the  next  ridge,  and  for  a  short 
time  showed  a  bold  front.     Then  they  went  about,  and, 
unpursued,  disappeared  from  view. 

The  British  troops  had  now  all  ranged  up  on  the  hUls 
which  they  had  so  bravely  won ;  and  as  Lord  Eaglan 
rode  along  the  line  he  was  greeted  with  cheers,  which, 
beginning  on  the  right,  sprang  from  regiment  to  regi- 
ment, and  resounded  far  over  the  field — a  rough,  hearty 
outburst  of  exultation,  such  as  a  British  army,  when  it 
loves  its  chief,  delights  to  pour  forth  from  free  throats 
and  manly  breasts.  Lord  Eaglan  did  not  then  hear  this 
heart-stirring  sound  for  the  first  time  ;  and  to  his  mind, 
it  must  have  brought  back  memories  of  the  hardly  con- 
tested fields  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  crowning  victory 
of  Waterloo,  when  those  now  our  allies  were  our 
enemies.  But  in  the  whole  French  army  there  were 
few,  if  any,  who  had  ever  heard  the  cheers  of  a  charging 
or  triumphant  British  army.  There  were  near  Lord 
Eaglan  many  who  never  heard  it ;  but  to  Colin  Camp- 
bell, and  De  Lacy  Evans,  and  George  Brown,  and 
Biu'goyne,  it  was  a  familiar  shout,  and  seemed  to  come 
to  them  across  the  gulf  of  a  peace  of  nearly  forty  years. 
The  sound  was  so  potent  and  so  grand  that  it  awoke  the 
wounded  fi-om  their  dream  of  agony,  and  far  down  the 
hill  side  rose  feeble  but  responsive  cheers. 

Lord  Eaglan  had  desired  an  immediate  pursuit,  such 
a  pursuit  as  would  have  brought  the  French  upon  tho  ■ 
flank  of  tho  yielding  columns,  whilo  tho  English,  with 
horse,  foot,  and  artilleiy,  bui-st  in  upon  thoii'  roar.  He  had 
two  divisions  which  had  not  fired  a  shot ;  he  had  more 
than  a  thousand  lances  and  sabres;  he  was  ready  to  g<> 
on.  But  although  tho  Franch  had  suffered  comparatively 
little  loss,  whether  it  wore  that  his  illness  clouded  his 
mind,  or  that  ho  feared  to  compromise  his  army,  or  that 
ho  did  not  rolish  a  request  to  jmrsuo  coining  from  the 
English  commander.  Marshal  St.  Aruaud  declined  to 
move  any  men  &'om  tho  field.     So  tho  victorious  soldiers 
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took  up  thoir  quarters  on  the  line  of  hills,  and  began  to 
gather  up  the  wounded.  And  the  loss  had  been  heavy. 
No  fewor  than  2J  ofTicors,  19  sergeants,  and  .'JIS  rank 
and  filo  had  boon  kiUed ;  while  81  ofHcors  and  102 
.sergeants,  and  1,438  rank  and  filo  had  been  wounded. 
There  wei'e  19  missing ;  but  as  the  Russians  took 
no  prisoners,  those  are  supposed  to  have  boon  buried 
under  the  walls  of  some  of  the  village  houses. 
Tlio  total  was  2,002.  Tho  regiments  which  suffered 
most  heavily  were  tho  55th,  9Jth,  7th,  33rd,  23rd,  and 
;:>th,  in  the  2ud  and  Light  Divisions,  and  tho  Grenadiers 


carnage  occurred  during  the  last  hour.  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud  wrote,  "  I  have  lost  fower  than  the  English,  be- 
cause I  havo  been  quicker.  My  soldiers  run,  theii's 
march."  But  running  or  marching,  he  should  havo 
added,  that  not  ono  of  his  divisions  encountered,  during 
tho  day,  either  tho  fire  of  such  numbers  of  guns  or  a 
musketry  so  fierce  ;  or  overcame,  in  the  toeth  of  this 
storm,  such  a  position  as  that  canied  by  tho  three  divi- 
sions of  tho  English  arm}-.  Ho  lost  fewer  men,  bocauso 
his  troops  met  with  a  less  obstinate  resistance,  and  were 
less  exposed  to  grape  and  muskotiy  and  32 -ijounder  guns. 


GENERAL  CANROBEET. 


and  Scots  Fusiliers  in  the  Brigade  of  Guards.  They 
had  borne  tho  brunt  of  the  fire,  and  had  done  tho 
largest  share  of  actual  fighting.  The  French  loss, 
according  to  their  official  statements,  was  three  officers 
and  253  men  killed,  and  54  ofi&cers  and  1,033  men 
wounded,  giving  a  total  of  1,343.  It  is  said  that  the 
loss  was  much  less,  but  it  is  impossible  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove statements  of  this  kind.  The  Russians  admitted  a 
loss  of  5,709.  Among  these  were  one  general  killed 
and  four  wounded.  The  killed  were  not  less  than  2,000. 
The  Russians  also  lost  two  guns,  a  vast  quantity  of  small 
arms,  and  some  baggage.  The  action  lasted  about  three 
hom'3  from  the  opening  to  the  close,  but  the  bulk  of  tho 
174.— New  Series. 


The  battle  of  tho  Alma  ended  in  a  victory  which 
should  have  been  decisive  of  the  canipaign.  The  action 
was  well-planned.  It  was  wise  to  turn  the  Russian  leffi, 
especially  as  Prince  Menschikoflf  had  not  only  neglected 
the  most  common  precautions  to  make  it  impregnable,  but 
had  posted  the  bulk  of  his  army  on  the  right  and  centre. 
As  the  Russian  army  was  placed,  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  attempt  to  tm-u  both  flanks;  for  the  two 
armies  would  have  been  separated,  and  might  pei-haps 
havo  been  boaton  one  after  tho  other.  But  either 
tho  French  did  not  press  their  flank  attack  with  suf- 
ficient vigour,  or  the  English  assailed  the  front  too  soon; 
for  the  very  nature  of  the  movement  undertaken  by  the 
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French,  and  Turks,  themselves  nearly  equal  in  numbers 
to  the  whole  Russian  army,  ought  to  have  compelled  the 
Eussians  to  abandon  the  strong  ground  on  their  right 
and  centre,  and  have  placed  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
combined  onset  of  the  two  armies.     But  the  repeated 
appeals  for  aid  seem  to  have  induced  Lord  Puiglan  to 
think  that  the  French  attack  had  partially  failed ;  and 
for  this,  among  other  reasons,  he  ordered  our  troops  to 
march.     The  French,  considering  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground,  and  the  want  of  concert  and  decision,  did  theii- 
part  well ;  but  when  we  divide  the  honours  of  the  day 
impartially,  the  bulkier  share  must  go  to  those  troops 
who,  in  the  face  of  such  a  deadly  fiie,  and  in  the  teeth 
of  such  heavy  masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  won  the 
heights  by  a  ready  sacrifice  of  their  lives  and  their  blood. 
Yet  are  we  constrained  to  admit  that  the  victors  did  not 
reap  the  fruits  of  victory,  because  they  did  not  pursue 
at  once.     Here,  again,  the  cause  did  not  spring  from  the 
unwillingness  of  the  English,  but  the  unwilUngness  of 
the  French  commander.     To  have   followed   hard   on 
the  heels  of  victory,  as  the  former  proposed,  would  have 
been  wise.     For  it  is  by  striking   at  a  flying  foe  as 
he  flies  that  generals  produce  great  results.     When  that 
chance  was  missed,   mere  pui-suit  became  of  less  im- 
portance; and  when  the  French  deferred  advance  the 
whole  of  another  day,  they,  having  fewer  wounded  and 
being  nearer  the  sea,  were  scarcely  justified  when,  having 
completed  their  own  preparations,  they  wished  to  move 
on  the  22nd,  and  breathed  forth  querulous  complaints  of 
the  English  for  not  being  ready  until  the  23rd.  j  The 
moment  to  move  was  at  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  20th;  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  declined  to  move,  and  the 
golden  chance  did  not  recur.     But  these  incidents  will 
happen  in   every  campaign  conducted  by  two  armies 
under  iadependent  commanders.     It  may  be  sometimes 
a  necessary,  but  it  is  always  a  costly  and  unsatisfactory 
mode  of  making  war.     Had  the  allied  army  at  the  Alma 
been  under  one  sible  chief,  there  can  be  no  doubt  Prince 
Menschikoff's  troops  would  have  been  captured  or  de- 
stroyed; for  then  the  movements  would  have  been  well 
connected  and  weE  timed,  and  the  most   would  have 
been  made  of  the  great' faults  of  the  Russian  general, 
and  the  great  superiority  in  numbers  on  the  side  of  the 
allies.     As  it  was,  the  victory  was  glorious  for  both  the 
victors;  but  it  was  not  decisive,  and  it  did  not  bring 
about  the  attainment  of  the  great  end  of  the  invasion, 
the  immediate  capture  of  Sebastopol. 

Lord  Raglan's  conduct  dming  the  action  has  been 
severely  censured.  It  has  been  said  that  he  rode  jauntily 
away  into  tho  heaft  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  rode 
down  again  to  find  the  battle  won.  Some  writers  have 
even  sneered  at  the  statement  that  the  appearance  of  tho 
staff  on  the  hill,  and  tho  fire  of  the  guns,  produced  serious 
alarm  in  the  Russian  centre,  and  helped  so  powerfully  to 
drive  away  the  Russian  batteries  from  the  great  road. 
This  is  unjiLst.  Lord  Raglan  would  not  have  ascended 
the  hills  had  he  not  foreseen  tho  use  he  could  make  of 
them  if  ho  could  got  guns  there.  He  did  not  ride  up 
without  a  purpose.  He  was  not  borne  aw.ay  by  his  horse, 
whose  bounding  spii-it  ho  is  said  to  havo  shared.     He 


went  up  to  exert  an  unexpected  pressure  on  tho  enemy, 
and  he  did'"exert  that  pressure.     And  when  ho  quitted 
his  divisions,  after  giving  the  signal  to  fall  on,  might  he 
not  havo  faiiiy  presumed  that  his  divisional  generals 
were  equal  to  the  task  assigned  to  them  ?    Sui-ely  an 
ofilcer  is  not  entrusted  with  a  division  in  order  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief  may  work  it  for  him.    The  duty  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  so  plain,  and  the  duty  of 
Sir  George  Brown  was  so  plain,  that  it  did  not  require 
the   aid   of  Lord   Raglan   to   execute   it  for    each    of 
them.      Sir  George  should  have   formed  his  men  for 
the  attack  in  some  order,  and  the  Duke  should  havo 
kept    his   division   so   ready  for    the   fight  that  when 
it  was   needed  at  the  breastwork,  it  might  be  there. 
Lord   Raglan    may  be    blamed   for   putting  trust    in 
the  Duke,   but  it  is   not  the  business   of   the    com- 
mander of  an  ai-my  to  command  divisions  and  brigades. 
As  it  was.  Lord  Raglan's  messenger  from  tho  knoU  did 
reach  the  Duke,  and  Evans's  messenger  reached  him  also, 
and  Colin  Campbell's  fieiy  words  proved  decisive.  So  that, 
after  all,  Lord  Raglan,  even  on  the  Russian  knoll,  did 
remedy,  so  far  as  he  could  remedy,  a  failure  of  insight 
and  decision.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  as  brave  as  any 
man  in  facing  physical  danger ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  then  so  tempered  as  to  be  equal  to  the  moral 
exigencies  of  a  great  command.     Lord  Raglan,  on  this 
occasion,  did  his  work  well,  and  does  not  deserve  tho 
censure  heaped  upon  him  by  his  detractors. 


CHAPTER  XYni. 

-ifter  the  Battle— Two  Days  on  the  Alnia— Views  of  Lord  Raglan— The 
Russians  sink  their  Ships— March  of  the  Allies  to  the  Katclia— To  the 
Belbek— Russian  Plans — Allied  Councils  of  War — Change  of  their 
Plans— The  Flank  March— Reasons  for  it— Its  Character—"  This  is 
Strategy" — ^The  Country  round  Sebastopol— The  March— Surprise  of 
the  Russian  Rear-Guard — Bivouac  on  the  Tchernaya — Capture  of 
Balaclava— Illness  and  Death  of  St.  Arnaud — Canrobert  succeeds  to 
the  Command — March  of  the  French — The  Field  of  Operations — Oc- 
cupiition  of  the  Plateau—  its  Chai-acter- Energy  of  the  Enemy — Proper 
Point  cf  Attack  Neglected — Why — Russian  Forwardness — Assault 
Impossible — Landing  of  the  Siege  Train — The  Allies  entrench  their 
Rear — Ground  broken  before  the  Place — Sortie— English  Battwies — 
French  Batteries — Russian  Counter  Preparations — Todtleben — Kor- 
niioff — The  Enemy  Reinforced — His  Boldness — The  Sea  Defences  of 
Sebastopol— Prepaa-ations  for  the  Bombardment  completed  on  the  ICth. 


The  allied  armies  spent  two  days  on  tho  battle-field  of 
the  Alma.  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  Brigadier  Torrens 
reached  tho  field  from  Eupatoria,  with  the  21st  and 
4Gth  and  4th  Light  Dragoons.  He  had  marched  all  day 
in  tho  hope  of  arriving  in  time  to  share  in  tho  battle. 
But  his  progress  was  slow,  for  he  had  to  bring  along 
the  stragglers  found  on  tho  way,  and  he  marched  on  to 
the  field  thi-ee  hours  after  tho  retreat  of  the  enemy,  with- 
out having  heard  the  sound  of  a  single  gun.  The  whole 
army,  s.ave  the  oTth,  and  the  heavy  cavab'y  wore  now 
together,  and  bivouacked  on  tho  hills  above  the  stream. 
The  two  days'  sojourn  onthese  hills  wasspent  paiufally. 
There  were  tho  wounded  to  tend  and  carry  on  board  ship 
— tho  wounded  of  each  army,  for  tho  Russians  loft  hun- 
dreds on  the  ground — and  the  dead  to  bury.  ^Ul  through 
the  evening,  nay,  throughout  the  night,  our  soldiers  were 
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groping  about  in  soarcli  of  comrades,  and  carrying  water 
to  assuage  tboir  thirst,  and  at  dawn  officers  and  men 
streamed  over  the  hills  and  into  the  ravines  on  this 
errand  of  mercy.  Sui'geons  were  landed  from  the  fleet 
to  aid  the  scanty  medical  staff,  and  sailors  to  boar  away 
those  whoso  wounds  had  been  dressed.  But,  looldng  to 
the  resources  of  the  fleet,  one  is  surprised  that  these 
labours  should  have  occupied  cight-and-forty  hours. 
The  meagre  equipment  of  tho  British  army,  the  want  of 
■an  ambulance  corps  and  land  transport  train,  could 
uot  be  compensated  by  the  rude  makeshifts  invented  by 
oui-  sailors  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Time  was  pre- 
cious ;  it  was  always  believed  that  the  allies  must  fight 
at  least  one  battle  before  they  reached  Sebastopol,  yet 
tho  means  of  moving  swiftly,  after  it  had  been  won,  had 
not  been  prepared.  It  should  have  been  foreseen  that 
tho  ai-my  was  performing  an  ii-regular  operation,  that  it 
had  a  movable  base — the  fleet — and  that  it  could  not  act 
like  an  army  in  a  regular  campaign,  advancing  from  a 
secure  and  fixed  base  upon  a  well-protected  line  of 
operations.  Every  means  practicable  should  have  been 
prepared  beforehand  to  facilitate  rapidity  of  movement, 
so  that  on  tho  21st,  at  sunrise,  the  armies  might  have 
marched.  But  the  descent  was  made  without  adequate 
preparation,  and  the  delays  and  changes  of  plan  which 
ensued  were  the  inevitable  consequence.  So  while  the 
allies  were  engaged  in  tending  their  wounded,  burying 
theii-  dead,  replenishing  their  ammunition  stores,  re- 
organising the  regiments  which  had  suffered  the  most, 
and  even  taking  care  of  the  Russian  woimded,  the 
Eussiau  army,  retiring  hurriedly  and  in  alarm,  had 
relinquished  successively  the  strong  jjositions  on  the 
Katcha  and  the  Belbek,  had  abandoned  all  the  open 
country  north  of  Sebastopol,  and,  passing  the  bridge  of 
Inkermaun,  had  entered  the  place  itself. 

During  the  halt  of  the  armies,  there  had  arisen  a 
grave  doubt  in  tho  mind  of  Lord  Raglan.  Even  on  the 
beach  of  Kamishli,  pondering  on  the  task  before  him, 
and  the  means  at  his  disposal,  he  had  come  to  doubt  the 
in-acticability  of  assailing  Sebastopol  from  the  north, 
and  feared  that  "a  flank  movement  to  the  south  side 
would  be  necessary."  Here,  on  tho  heights  of  the 
Alma,  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  pressiu-e  of  doubt  more 
strongly ;  for  on  the  21st,  probably  at  his  suggestion. 
Sir  John  Burgoyne — who  shared,  if  he  did  not  origi- 
nate his  doubts — di-ew  up  a  formal  memorandum, 
setting  forth  all  the  advantages  of  a  march  round  the 
head  of  the  harbour  to  Balaclava  on  the  south  coast. 
But  it  does  not  ajipear  that  the  French  marshal  was 
made  acquainted  with  these  cogitations  ;  at  least,  there 
is  no  trace  of  it  in  his  letters 

So  that  when  the  allied  armies,  leaving  one  sui'geon, 
Dr.  Thompson,  a  volunteer,  to  minister  to  the  wants  of 
750  Russian  wounded,  lying  on  the  open  hill  side,  ad- 
vanced to  the  Katch-a,  a  short  movement  of  six  miles, 
the  French  marshal  thought  he  was  hastening  on  to 
storm  the  north  forts ;  but  the  English  general  was, 
even  then,  intent  on  plans  to  evade  them  and  try  his 
fortune  on  the  south  side.  And  when  the  short  march 
ended,  a  singular  incident,  reported  at  head-quarters. 


gave  the  British  officers  fresh  arguments.  On  the  22nd, 
steamers  of  both  fleets  had  looked  into  Sebastopol  har- 
bour, and  had  reported  that  all  the  vessels  of  war  were 
still  there.  Thoj-  were,  however,  so  posted  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  naval  men,  who  took  particular  note  of 
a  line  of  shijjs  moored  across  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour, from  north  to  south.  The  next  day,  when  tho 
fleet  came  up  from  Cape  Loukul  to  tho  Katcha,  tho 
whole  line  of  Russian  ships  was  observed  to  settle  down 
in  tho  water  until  only  their  tops  were  visible.  The 
enemy,  at  the  suggestion  of  Admiral  Korniloff,  had  thus 
disposed  of  part  of  a  fleet  with  which  ho  could  not  keep 
the  sea,  and  a  wise  measure  it  proved  to  be.  The  news 
was  sent  at  once  to  the  head-quarter  camps  on  tho 
Katcha,  and  it  probably  gave  Lord  Raglan  an  additional 
argument  in  favour  of  a  march  to  tho  south  side.  At 
all  events,  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  had  no  sooner  heard  of 
the  sinking  of  tho  ships  than  he  wrote,  in  his  high-flying 
style,  "  This  is  a  commencement  of  Moscow.  It  troubles 
me  much,  because  it  wiU  force  me,  perhaps,  to  change 
mj-  plans  of  attack,  and  carry  me  to  the  south  on  tho 
side  of  Balaclava."  It  was  a  "new incident,"  and  raised 
the  question  of  the  flank  m.aroh  in  a  direct  shape  ;  but 
that  question  was  not  decided  until  two  days  after- 
wards. 

The  armies  had  traversed  the  space  between  the  Alma 
and  Katcha  without  even  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  single 
Russian  soldier.  The  trail  of  their  hasty  retreat  lay 
broadly  over  the  arid  plains,  but  not  even  a  Cossack 
appeared  in  front  or  on  the  exposed  flank.  The  march 
was  in  the  same  order  as  before  ;  the  English  still  kept 
the  outward  flank,  the  French  marched  next  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  fleet  slowlj'  coasted  along  in  line  with 
the  armies.  So  certain  was  it  that  no  enemy  was  in 
front,  that  Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff,  without  an  escort 
of  any  kind,  rode  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  vanguard. 
He  did  not  do  so  fi-om  mere  carelessness  or  foolhardi- 
ness.  His  patrols  and  those  of  the  French  had  already 
felt  the  way.  On  reaching  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Katcha,  there  were  no  lines  of  infantry  and  guns  on  its 
stoop  banks  ;  and  the  troops  filed  in  security  across  the 
unbroken  bridge,  and  by  the  foiiis,  and  climbed  the 
steep  banks,  and  found  delightful  sites  for  the  bivouac 
among  the  gardens  and  orchards,  glowing  with  ripe 
fruits,  and  rich  with  the  fresh  verdure  of  clustering 
vines.  But  the  villagers  had  fled  in  haste,  leaving  their 
trim  white  villas  and  choice  fruits  to  the  invaders.  The 
Russians,  in  theii-  passage,  had  begun  the  work  of  de- 
sti'uction,  which,  in  mere  recklessness,  Briton  and  Gaul, 
Zouave  and  Guai'dsman,  completed ;  not  always  without 
an  example  set  by  those  who  should  have  known  better. 
A  habit  of  plunder  soon  demoralises  the  best  troops,  and 
the  last  persons  to  begin  or  to  countenance  it  should  be 
those  who  are  appointed  to  restrain  and  command  as 
well  as  to  lead  them.  At  the  Katcha  tie  men  revelled 
in  pears  and  peaches,  melons  and  grapes ;  and  the  dread 
scourge  of  indiscretion,  cholera,  carried  off  many 
victims. 

The  allies  halted  on  the  Katcha  until  late  on  the  24th. 
The  French  landed  6,000  or  7,000  men  fiom  their  ships, 
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and  tli3  English  received  a  -welcome  reinforcement  in 
the  shape  of  the  57th  Eegiment,  belonging  to  the  4th 
Division,  and  the  2nd  Dragoons,  better  known  as  the 
Scots  Greys.  A  short  march,  on  the  24th,  brought  the 
armies  to  the  Belbek.  Hero  again  a  deep  river  traversed 
a  narrow  valley,  and  formed  the  fi-ont  of  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  in  the  Crimea.  There  -was  no  one  to 
defend  it.  The  two  ai'inies  vrere  here  close  together, 
their  artillery  were  di-awn  along  the  same  road,  and  the 
officers  rode  side  by  side,  lifter  crossing  the  stream, 
the  troops  reached  ?  high  plateau,  broken  by  ravines 
and  clothed  -with  stunted  oaks.  But  they  were  charmed 
with  the  scenery,  and  the  shade,  and  the  fi-uits.  Twice 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  in  his  letters,  reports  the  welcome 
fact,  that  one  found  cabbages  in  this  paradise  of  a  valley 
— "  cabbages  and  fi-uits  for  an  army."  Colonel  Hamley, 
in  his  book  on  the  campaign,  based  on  letters  written 
at  the  time,  is  equally  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the 
valley,  its  delicious  froits  and  "fine  cabbages."  And 
let  not  the  unreflecting  reader  smile.  To  these  soldiers, 
who  for  days  had  been  living  on  ration  pork  and  ration 
bisciut,  and  drinking  indifferent  water,  these  fruits  and 
cabbages  were  matters  of  very  great  moment — more 
welcome  than  gold. 

*  Leaving  the  troops,  for  a  moment,  reposing  among 
the  oaks  and  fruit-trees  of  this  Tartar  elysium,  let  us 
see  what  the  Russians  had  done  since  they  vanished 
over  the  hill  side  as  the  sun  was  gliding  downwards 
over  the  western  waters  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of 
September. 

t  The  Eussian  army  had  quitted  its  position,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  an  early  hour.  There  was  considerable  dis- 
order in  some  parts  of  the  field,  where  battalions  falling 
back  came  under  the  fire  of  the  allied  guns  ;  but  there 
were  others  ruitouched  and  unsubdued,  and  these  with 
the  Hussars  and  artillery  had  made  that  show  of  covering 
the  retreat  which  we  noticed  at  the  close  of  the  narrative 
of  the  action.  As  part  of  the  Taroutine  regiment  was 
making  off,  under  fire,  Prince  Menschikoff  rode  by, 
and,  speaking  as  if  to  himself,  said,  "  It's  a  disgrace 
for  a  Eussian  soldier  to  retreat."  It  chanced  that  a 
half-drunken  captain  overheard  this  ejaculation,  and, 
encouraged  by  voaka,  had  the  courage  to  rejoin,  "  If  you 
had  ordered  us  to  stand,  wo  should  have  stood  our 
ground."  Prince  Menschikoff,  who  was  communing 
with  himself,  and  musing  over  his  misfoi'tuncs,  rode  off 
without  noticing  the  daring  speech  of  the  ofRcer.  Then 
came  General  Kiriakoff,  and  next  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
showing  that  these  were  not  the  first  to  ride  out  of  the 
fire.  But  the  generals  and  the  troops  were  cast  down  in 
spirit,  f  They  wcro  few,  and  the  fiery  strangers  were 
many,  and  aid  was  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Perekop.  So  the  whole  ai-my  straggled 
away  in  gloom  towards  the  Katcha.  Arrived  at  this 
■  river,  the  point  of  passage  at  Aranchi,  high  up  tho 
•  stream,  became  a  scene  of  disorder.  ' '  All  were  crowding 
'  together  over  a  ford  at  tho  river,"  writes  an  eye-witness. 
"  There  wore  commissariat  wagons,  artillery  wagons, 
with  artillery  wounded,  infantry,  &c.,  in  one  mass  of 
confusion.  ■  All  those  had  to  retire  through  a  narrow 


pass  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains;"  and 
the  writer  stops  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  had  the 
allies  pursued.  At  that  moment  it  was  not  dark,  the 
aUies  were  quiet  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  within  six 
miles  from  their  outposts  the  beaten  army  were  strug- 
gling over  Katcha.  A  pursuit  would  have  been  hazardous ; 
but  the  Eussian  army  and  Prince  Menschikoff  both 
expected  a  shai-p  pursuit,  and  were  too  happy  to  retire 
unmolested. 

The  Eussians  did  not  halt.  Night  overtook  them 
among  the  hUls;  stUl  they  plodded  along.  They  left 
behind  them  the  steep  banks  of  the  Katcha,  the  steeper 
banks  and  rougher  ridges  of  the  Belbek,  and  moving  to 
the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  crossed  the  bridge 
of  Inkermann  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and  encamped 
to  the  south-west  of  the  town.  Some  battalions  were 
left  on  the  north  side,  destined  to  be  the  garrison  of  the 
largest  work  on  the  plateau,  called  the  Star  Fort.  There, 
we  are  told,  all  was  confusion  and  dismay;  but  this  may 
be  doubted.  Two  or  three  very  firm  men  were  at  that 
time  in  Sebastopol — the  Admirals  Korniloff  and  Nachi- 
moff,  and  the  German  engineer  Todtleben.  This  remark- 
able soldier  had  been  sent  to  the  Crimea  in  the  month  of 
August,  at  a  time  when  the  Czar  was  just  beginning  to 
believe  in  the  probability  of  a  descent.  He  arrived  there 
at  the  end  of  the  m.onth,  a  few  days  after  the  Malakoff, 
or  White  Tower,  on  the  south  side  had  been  completed. 
Prince  Menschikoff  requested  the  engineer  to  report 
upon  the  defences,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  substance 
of  his  report  was  that  with  two  divisions  of  infantry, 
say  24,000  men,  and  field  artillery,  he  would  undertake 
to  be  master  of  the  town  in  three  hours.  This  was  not 
a  pleasant  report,  nor  does  it  appear  that  much  was 
done  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  defence  ■until  the  aUies 
were  almost  before  the  place.  On  the  21st  Priace 
Menschikoff  held  a  council.  It  was  then  that  the  sturdy 
admirals  and  the  great  engineer  showed  their  metal. 
They  resolved  to  extemporise  earthen  defences  on  the 
south  side,  and  sink  a  part  of  the  fleet  across  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour — a  task  which  they  executed  with  prompti- 
tude and  skill.  But  Prince  Menschikoff  seems  to  have 
been  uncertain  what  part  his  army  should  play  ;  and 
had  the  allies  appeared  on  tho  Belbek  on  the  evening  of 
the  21st,  they  would  have  found  the  extra  defences  not 
begun,  the  army  still  under  the  influence  of  the  stag- 
gering blow  delivered  at  the  Alma,  and  its  chief  per- 
plexed and  vacillating.  Even  at  the  moment  when  they 
crowned  tho  heights  of  tho  Belbek,  and  could  see  from 
tho  loftier  elevations  the  white  forts  on  the  margin  of 
the  water,  the  works  on  the  northern  side  had  only  just 
received  their  garisons,  and  were  in  a  most  weak  con- 
dition. This  the  allies  knew  not,  nor  did  they  know 
that  when  they  were  discussing  the  propriety  of  tho 
flank  march  to  tho  south.  Prince  Menschikoff  had  just 
begun  a  flank  march  from  the  south  to  tho  inland  town  of 
Batchiserai.  Had  the  allies  been  quicker,  thoy  would 
have  caught  tho  Eussians  in  their  moment  of  weakness 
and  doubt,  and  Sebastopol  would  have  been  theirs. 

Wo  loft  tho  allies  in  their  pleasant  quarters  on  tho 
Belbek,  and  thither  our  narrative  must    now   return. 
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Our  task  is  a  painful  one  ;  for  ve  havo  to  consider  how 
tho  two  generals  came  to  miss  a  groat  prize. 

It  was  the  morning  of  tho  2 oth.  The  allied  camp  spread 
out  over  tho  plateau,  within  three  milos  and  a  half  of  the 
nearest  defences  of  Sebastopol.  The  question  to  bo  re- 
solved was — should  they  at  once  attack  tho  northern 
works,  or  should  they  file  through  the  rough  woods  and 
appear  suddenly  on  the  southern  plateau  ?  We  havo 
seen  that  Lord  Eaglan,  as  early  as  the  loth  or  16th, 
doubted  the  ability  of  tho  allies  to  carry  tho  northern 
forts  by  a  coup  de  main,  and  contemplated  the  other 
alternative  ;  and  that,  tho  day  after  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  he  had  set  Sir  John  Burgoyne  to  draw  up  a 
memorandum,  showing  the  advantages  of  the  latter 
course.  Sii-  John  pointed  out  that,  if  the  allies  attacked 
the  north  side,  they  would  give  the  enemy  the  advan- 
tage of  a  position  naturally  strong  and  of  Limited  extent, 
and  supported  by  Fort  Constantino ;  and  that,  if  they 
carried  this  position,  another  operation  would  be  neces- 
sai-y  to  reduce  the  south ;  whereas,  by  marching  round 
tho  head  of  the  harboui',  they  would  unexpectedly  come 
upon  the  weaker  side  of  the  place,  and  compel  the  enemy 
to  defend  "a  very  extensive  line,  divided  by  valleys, 
very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  entrenched,  and  which  would 
probably  be  rapidly  forced."  Moi-eover,  on  the  south 
side  the  allies  would  find  in  the  bays  of  Balaclava  and 
Kamiesch  secure  communication  with  the  fleet,  and  a 
strong  position  "  between  the  sea  at  Balaclava  and  along 
the  valley  of  the  Tohernaya  that  would  most  effectually 
cover  the  allied  armies  "  dui'ing  tho  siege.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  these  arguments  were  first  placed  before 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud  at  the  bivouac  on  the  Katcha ;  but 
the  ultimate  decision  was  not  taken  until  the  morning 
of  the  25th,  at  the  bivouac  of  the  Belbek.  Ai-rived  at 
this  point,  and  looking  on  the  actual  position  which  the 
allies  would  have  to  occupy  in  order  to  attack  the  works 
on  the  north,  the  arguments  of  Sir  John  seemed  to 
acquire  new  force.  For  it  was  found  that  a  stui-dy 
little  fort  on  the  cliff,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
'■  Wasp  "  battery,  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Belbek, 
and  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  this  stream  that  the  allies 
would  have  to  land  theu'  siege  guns  and  stores.  More- 
over, had  the  Belbek  been  open,  the  generals  seemed  to 
think  that  the  heights  of  the  Belbek  did  not  offer  a  posi- 
tion secure  from  harassing  attacks.  Early  on  the  25th, 
Lord  Saglan  went  to  the  quarters  of  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud,  now  attacked  by  cholera,  and  too  much  broken 
to  be  able  to  take  an  active  part ;  and  in  his  presence, 
and  that  of  General  Canrobei't,  and  others,  debated  the 
project  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  Certainly,  aU  were  not 
agreed.  But  Canrobert  was  not  made  of  that  stuff 
which  leads  a  general  to  take  upon  himself  the  burden 
of  a  heavy  responsibility,  and  he  yielded  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  English.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that 
the  flank  march  should  be  undertaken  forthwith. 

It  appears  from  the  letters  of  St.  Arnaud  and  the 
French  official  accounts  that,  in  theii-  camp,  it  was 
understood  that  the  decision  had  been  come  to  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th.  In  one  of  his  last  letters,  St. 
Arnaud,  writing  at  six  in  the  evening  of  the  24th,  savs 


— "  To-morrow  morning,  early,  I  start  and  march  upon 
Balaclava.  I  shall  sleep  on  the  Tohernaya;"  and  in 
another  letter  of  tho  same  date,  he  calls  it  a  "fine 
manoeuvre."  From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  tho 
decision  had  been  come  to  finally  at  that  time.  But 
before  the  morning  an  incident  had  occurred  which  may 
have  rendered  another  council  necessary.  St.  Arnaud's 
illness  had  taken  a  fatal  tui'n.  The  attack  of  cholera 
made  Canrobert  tho  real  chief  of  the  army.  Besides, 
although  in  general  terms  the  flank  march  may  havo 
been  resolved  on,  yet  the  mode  of  effecting  it  had  not  ; 
for  one  project  was  to  cross  the  Inkermann  bridge,  the 
other  was  to  strike  the  Tohernaya  higher  up ;  and 
when  the  French  reproach  the  British  with  their 
sluggishness,  which  they  never  fail  to  do,  they  forget 
the  fact,  that  until  late  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  the 
route  to  Balaclava  had  not  been  chosen.  It  was  chosen 
between  seven  and  nine  ;  and  before  noon  the  whole 
army,  in  one  long  column,  was  in  motion. 

Was  this  a  wise  decision  ?  This  is  a  question  not 
easily  answered.  We  have  seen  what  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing it  prevailed  with  the  alKed  generals.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  most  confidently  alleged  by  the  Russians 
themselves,  that  the  works  on  the  north  side  were,  on 
the  25th,  not  only  imperfect,  but  imperfectly  garrisoned ; 
that  the  allied  fleet  could  have  silenced  the  forts  on  the 
cHff,  and  that  the  troops  could  have  stormed  the  Star 
Fort  and  its  flanking  entrenchments.  At  this  very 
time  the  Russians  had  only  just  begun  to  ply  the  pick 
and  spade.  There  were,  exclusive  of  the  equipages  of 
the  fleet,  only  nine  weak  battalions  in  Sebastopol.  These 
were  tmder  the  influence  of  the  Alma,  and  it  is  said,  that 
had  the  place  been  briskly  attacked,  it  would  have  been 
surrendered  after  a  few  shots  had  been  fii-ed,  to  save  the 
honour  of  the  commandant.  Statements  of  this  kind 
must,  it  is  true,  be  weighed  with  caution.  The  Russians, 
by  making  them  raise  their  own  reputation  as  the  sub- 
sequent defence  of  Sebastopol  becomes  more  admirable 
when  we  consider  on  how  slight  a  base  it  rested.  But 
the  strongest  testimony  against  the  flank  march  is,  that 
it  was  distinctly  condemned  by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  who, 
when  he  met  Lord  Raglan,  told  him  that  the  flank 
march  was  a  departure  from  the  spirit  in  which  the  ex- 
pedition was  undertaken,  and  said,  "This  is  sti-ategy, 
but  we  are  in  no  condition  for  strategical  operations. 
We  came  here  for  a  couj^  de  main,  but  this  is  strategy." 
Ml-.  RusseU  tells  us  that  he  had  this  from  Sir  Edmund 
himself.  It  certainly  embodies  the  whole  pith  of  the 
objections  to  the  flank  march;  and  it  was  sound — the 
allies  ivere  not  in  a  condition  to  undertake  strategical 
operations.  But  although  Sir  John  Biu'goyne's  antici- 
pations were  all  upset  except  two — -the  acquisition  of  the 
bays  and  the  strong  ground  to  cover  a  siege — the  re- 
mark of  Sir  Edmund  does  not  prove  that  the  north  side 
could  have  been  carried  by  a  couj)  de  inain.  If  it  could 
not,  then  the  expedition  had  totally  failed;  and  from 
the  moment  when  they  quitted  their  bivouac  on  the 
Belbek  to  seek  a  new  base  at  Balaclava,  the  allies  ter- 
minated the  original  expedition  and  began  a  new  one. 
Thev  began  a  strategical  attack  on  Sebastopol  without 
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fulfilling  the  conditions  of  strategy.  They  entered 
upon  a  regular  siege  without  investing  the  place  or 
effectually  defeating  the  covering  army.  The  disad- 
vantages -were  vast.  Not  only  those  we  have  men- 
tioned interfered  with  the  development  of  the  original 
plan,  but  there  were  the  sunken  ships,  which  hinder- 
ing, as  they  did,  the  forcing  of  the  harbour  by  the  fleet, 
enabled  tho  Eussians  to  use  the  ships  still  afloat  as 
batteries,  to  cover  the  land  defences  on  the  south  side. 
We  fear  the  balance  of  argument  is  against  the  flank 
march,  except  as  a  means  of  extricating  the  armies  from 
a  position  in  which,  as  their  generals  conceived,  it 
would  be  fatal  to  advance,  and  impossible  to  retreat. 
Viewed  in  that  light,  regarding  the  original  expedition 
.  as  at  an  end,  tho  moment  the  impropi-iety  of  trying  a 
coup  de  main  is  acknowledged,  the  flank  march  becomes 
a  "  fine  manoeuvre  ;"  and,  in  fact,  the  only  manocuvi'e 
by  which  the  ai-mies  could  be  placed  in  comparative 
safety,  and  the  further  prosecution  of  the  design  at- 
tempted. 

-  Sebastopol  stands  upon  the  southern  shores  of  a 
deep  inlet,  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Tchernaya — 
a  stream  rising  to  the  eastward  in  the  mass  of  moun- 
tains, which  runs  along  the  whole  of  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Crimea.  The  shores  of  this  inlet  are  loftier  on 
the  northern  than  on  the  southern  side,  and  on  these 
heights  the  Eussians  had  constructed  the  Star  Fort  and 
the  "Wasp,"  as  a  protection  for  the  rear  of  Fort  Con- 
stantine,  which,  stood  low  down  on  the  coast  ovei'looking 
the  sea,  and  crossed  its  fires  with  that  of  other  forts 
opposite.  Tho  northern  plateau,  extending  to  the  east- 
ward, was  broken  by  ravines  leading  to  tho  head  of  the 
inlet  where  the  sluggish  stream  of  the  Tchernaya  flowed 
into  it  under  the  rooky  heights  of  Inkermann.  At  this 
point  a  long  bridge  spanned  the  river  and  its  marshes, 
and  over  it  ran  tho  road  to  Sebastopol  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  bay.  Tho  course  of  the  Tchernaya  lay 
through  a  deep  valley,  and  here  agahi  the  northern  hills 
■were  the  higher  elevations,  and  were  marked  in  maps  as 
the  Mackenzie  Heights,  taking  their  name  from  a  farm 
standing  at  the  head  of  tho  road,  leading  over  their 
summit  from  Batchiserai  to  Sebastopol.  This  road 
went  down  the  slopes  and  over  the  river  to  Balaclava ; 
but  midway  between  the  river  and  this  little  port  it 
struck  a  fine  military  road,  which  emerged  from  the 
Crimean  undercliif,  and,  climbing  up  a  ridge  running 
north  and  south  from  Inkermann  to  the  sea,  went  thence 
down  to  Sebastopol.  It  was  to  turn  tho  head  of  tho 
harbour,  to  seize  Balaclava,  and  then  obtain  military 
possession  of  tho  high  lands  overlooking  the  southern 
and  eastern  faces  of  Sebastopol,  and  of  the  bays  to  the 
westward  of  the  great  harbour,  which  were  beyond  the 
range  of  tho  guns  in  its  fort;*,  that  tho  alUos  undertook 
this  flank  march. 

But  between  them  and  tho  regular  roads  lay  tho  ridge 
of  rugged  highland  which  wo  have  described.  There 
was  only  ono  narrow  counti-y  road  practicable  for  guns 
and  horses,  i  All  tho  hill  tops  wore  covered  with  thick, 
tangled  copses,  through  which,  by  main  forco,  a  body 
of  infantry  would  havo  to  thrast  its  way.     lu  order  to 


strike  the  road  at  Mackenzie's  Farm  the  allies  had  to 
move  across  this  wooded  space,  and  to  move  in  a  single 
column  in  such  fashion  as  they  could.  In  fact,  they 
had,  and  were  ordered,  to  "  steer  by  compass,"  taking  a 
south-easterly  direction.  It  was  at  first  proposed  that 
they  should  force  a  passage  at  the  Inkermann  bridge  ; 
but  although  the  defences  hero  were  weak,  3"et  it  was 
shown  that  the  whole  column  would  be  under  a  flank 
fire  from  the  Eussian  shipping.  Steamers  could  havo 
lain  almost  within  musket  shot,  and  have  pounded  tho 
troops  with  all  kinds  of  missiles.  Hence  there  was  no 
choice  but  to  take  the  longer  route  and  struggle  through 
the  underwood. 

About  noon  the  march  began.  The  artillery,  so  little 
was  apprehended  from  the  enemy,  took  the  load ;  then 
the  English  cavalry  and  infantry,  then  the  baggage, 
and,  next,  the  French.  The  4th  British  Division  was 
left  on  tho  heights  "  to  maintain  the  communication 
with  the  Katcha,"  until  the  new  base  had  been 
secured.  The  march  was  most  painful  and  harass- 
ing. But  leaving  the  infanti-y  to  tear  their  way 
thi'ough  the  low  forest  by  compass,  let  us  follow  Lord 
Eaglan.  According  to  his  wont,  he  rode  on  towards  tho 
fi'ont,  taking  the  narrow  bridle-path.  The  guns  had 
halted  when  he  came  up,  because  they  were  entirely 
without  support.  Half  a  battalion  of  skirmishers  might 
havo  destroyed  all  the  horses,  and  killed  the  gunners. 
When  Lord  Eaglan  rode  up,  he  sharply  ordered  them  to 
resume  their  march,  and  passed  on  to  the  front.  Sud- 
denly he  came  softly  back.  As  he  emerged  from  tho 
trees  he  saw  a  strange  sight — a  body  of  Eussians  with 
a  baggage-train  were  moving  northward  along  tho  road. 
It  was  the  rear-guard  of  Prince  Menschikoff,  on  its  way 
to  join  the  army  at  Batchiserai.  Lord  Eaglan  eagerly 
inquired  for  the  cavaby,  and  the  cavaky  were  not  to  bo 
found.  Some  time  elapsed;  the  Eussians,  ignorant  of 
tho  near  neighbourhood  of  theii-  foes,  continiied  to  march 
quietly  along.  Lord  Eaglan  grew  impatient,  and  sent 
officers  in  search  of  his  light  horse,  while  he  placed  his 
own  escort  and  a  troop  of  horse  artillery  in  readiness  to 
act.  After  some  time,  parts  of  two  Hussar  regiments 
were  brought  up,  and  the  2nd  battalion  of  tho  Eiflo 
Brigade.  But  the  Eussians  had  now  detected  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy  on  their  left  flank,  and  had  begiui  to 
run.  Then  tho  guns  opened,  and  tho  horsemen  and 
light  infantry  went  at  the  enemy,  who,  .abandoning  his 
wagons,  fled  hastily  away.  Tho  troops  were  allowed 
to  plunder  tho  carts,  and  thoy  got  garments,  and  jewels, 
and  gold,  and,  it  is  said,  plenty  of  champagne — tho  last 
being  most  welcome  in  that  un watered  tract.  Had  tho 
cavalry  been  in  their  places,  the  whole  convoy  might 
have  been  caphu-ed;  but  what  could  be  expected  from  my 
Lords  Lucan  and  Cardigan,  whose  wholo  career  iu  tho 
Crimea  was  a  prolonged  squabblo  with  each  other  and 
with  tho  head-quarters  ? 

After  this  episode  tho  march  was  resumed.  Tho 
horsemen  retiu'ned  from  their  short  chase  ;  tho  infantry 
debouched  from  tho  wood ;  the  guns  got  clear  of  tho 
bridle  path,  and  tho  wholo  sweeping  round  to  their  right, 
wont  over  tho  ridge,  down  tho  steep  sides  of  tho  Mac- 
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kenzie  Heights  into  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya.  The 
divisions  crossed  the  stream  and  the  aqueduct — which, 
running  parallel  to  it,  supplied  Sebastopol  with  water — 
and  bivouacked  in  the  open  air.  No  baggage  of  any 
sort  had  come  up.  There  was  little  food  to  be  had 
except  what  the  troops  carried  with  them.  Lord  Eaglan 
had  a  chance  supper  from  a  wild  boar's  ham  captured  in 
the  Russian  baggage.  He  found  shelter  in  a  small 
house  by  the  bridge,  but  all  his  staff  and  the  troops  slept 
without  cover.  The  French,  grumbling  greatly,  and  for 
once  not  first,  as  they  always  longed  to  be,  had  been 
obliged  to  start  late,  and  to  follow  the  tedious  march  of 
our  troops.  Night  found  them  in  the  open  country 
about  Mackenzie's  Farm,  and  here  they  halted.  As 
usual  with  them,  they  bivouacked  in  position,  fronting 
all  sides,  with  their  baggage  in  the  centre.  The  next 
day  they  descended  the  defile  into  the  valley,  and  halted 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Tchernaya. 

While  he  was  eating  wild  boar's  ham  with  his  fingers, 
at  his  bivouac  fire  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  Lord 
Eaglan  received  a  messenger  from  the  fleet.  Lieutenant 
Maxse,  carrying  despatches,  had  landed  at  the  Katoha, 
and,  ^taking  horse,  had  pushed  his  way  through  the 
intervening  country  and  the  intervening  armies,  and 
had  thus  reached  the  English  head-quarters.  As  Lord 
Eaglan  1  desired  1  to  have  the  aid  of  the  Agamemnon, 
in  order  to, ensure  the  prompt  reduction  of  Balaclava, 
Lieutenant  Maxse  eagerly  volunteered  to  ride  then  and 
there  back  to  the  Katcha.  *  It  was  a  daring  exploit,  for 
the  route  lay  over  the  abandoned  hills  and  through  a 
country  open  to  the  Cossacks.  Maxse,  reckless  of  Cos- 
sacks, mounted  a  fresh  horse,  and  actually  did  ride  back 
and  carry  with  him  Lord  Eaglan's  message.  So  that 
early  the  next  day,  when  the  troops  were  put  in  m.otioa 
to  seize  Balaclava,  just  as  a  shell  from  the  old  fort  on 
the  cliff  greeted  the  English  commander,  the  muffled 
roar  of  the  Agamemnon's  guns  was  heard  rolling  over  the 
cliffs,  and  her  shells  were  seen  plumping  into  the  ancient 
tower.  The  Light  Division  had  thrown  out  sku'mishers, 
and  these  were  crowning  the  heights,  when  a  white  flag 
appeared  on  the  fort.  In  a  short  time  the  Spitfire 
steamed  into  this  land-locked  bay,  and  the  fleet  and 
army  were  once  more  united.  The  Tartar  inhabitants 
met  Lord  Eaglan  with  offerings  of  bread  and  salt  as  he 
rode  into  the  town.  That  day  the  British  army  took  up 
a  position  in  front  of  Balaclava  ;  but  the  French,  as  we 
said,  remained  on  the  Tchernaya.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud, 
who  had  been  carried  from  the  Belbek  in  a  carriage 
captui-ed  at  the  Alma,  now  became,  in  tho  opinion  of 
those  around  him,  incapable  of  commanding  the  army 
any  longer.  He  was,  indeed,  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  2()th  he  formally  handed  his 
command  over  to  General  Canrobert.  In  a  day  or  two 
ho  embarked  in  the  Bertholot,  but  died  at  sea,  midway 
between  Balaclava  and  the  Bosphorus.  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud  was  not  a  soldier  of  tho  stamp  to  which  our 
forefathers  were  accustomed  in  the  great  wars  against 
Napoleon.  He  was  gifted  with  a  showy,  yot  still 
genuine  courage ;  ho  was  impetuous  and  daring.  His 
long  and  painful  aickness,  and  tho  peculiarity  of  his 


position,  no  doubt,  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  when 
we  judge  of  his  soldiership ;  but,  having  made  allowance 
for  these  obsti-uctions  to  the  display  of  military  abilitj', 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  do  not  find  any  faculties  in 
this  marshal  of  a  high  order.  His  ambition,  his  vanitj', 
his  assumption,  are  as  conspicuous  as  his  frankness, 
warmth  of  heart,  and  readiness  to  yield  under  pressure, 
whether  it  came  from  Paris  or  the  English  head-quarters. 
But,  on  the  whole,  he  was  a  flashy  and  insubstantial 
man.  His  successor.  General  Cam-obert,  came  of  the 
same  Algerian  stock,  and  he  had  at  least  as  much  ability 
as  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  and  one  quality  the  marshal 
had  not — modesty. 

The  French  army  crossed  the  plain  on  the  28th,  and 
encamped  in  front  of  Balaclava.  The  day  before  Lord 
Eaglan  had  seat  the  Light  and  2nd  Divisions  up  to 
the  slopes  which  overlook  Sebastopol ;  on  the  29th,  the 
French  army  followed;  and  by  the  1st  of  October,  all  the 
infantry  of  the  aUies,  except  the  93rd,  the  Turks  and 
some  Marines  landed  from  the  fleet,  were  on  those  hills. 
Here,  then,  for  many  months,  was  to  be  the  scene  of 
t'neir  mighty  laboui-s  and  cruel  sufferings  ;  these  rugged 
heights,  and  ravine-riven  plains,  and  sheltered  valleys, 
were  to  be  the  mute  witnesses  of  the  most  extraorcl-^ary 
siege  of  modern  times,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
recorded  in  military  annals. 

The  field  of  operations  at  this  time  was  the  little 
peninsula  formed  by  tho  Bay  of  Sebastopol  and  the  Bay 
of  Balaclava.  The  neck  of  tho  peninsula,  measuring 
from  the  head  of  the  Balaclava  Bay  to  the  ruins  of 
lukermann,  was  some  ten  miles.  This  bay  was  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  not  quite  half  a  mUe 
broad.  Looking  from  the  sea,  it  was  not  visible,  being 
shut  in  by  a  chff,  protruding  from  the  eastern  heights ; 
but  the  venturesome  mariner,  who  rounded  t"..o  cliff, 
found  within  a  sheet  of  water  so  deep,  that  a  lino-of- 
battle  ship  could  lie  close  under  the  steep  shores.  On 
either  side  the  mountains  rose  abruptly,  extending  to 
the  eastward  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Kertch  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  Crimea,  and  westward  to  Cape 
Chersonesus,  tho  most  south-westerly  point  of  tho 
Crimea.  The  town  or  village  of  Balaclava  lay  on  the 
eastern  shores,  near  the  head  of  the  inlet ;  and  the  road 
from  it  to  the  valley  beyond  lay  through  a  rent  in  the 
hiUs.  This  valley,  covered  with  gardens  and  vineyards,  , 
and  dotted  with  stacks  of  forage  when  tho  allies  arrived, 
ran  east  and  west,  shut  in  on  the  sout'n  by  the  cliffs  of 
the  coast  and  their  inland  slopes,  and  on  the  north  by 
ridges  called  tho  Fedoukine  heights,  which  overlooked 
the  loft  bank  of  the  Tchernaya.  Between  these  heights 
and  Balaclava  a  range  of  low  hillocks  arose  in  tho  plain, 
so  that  the  basin  was  divided  into  two  parts.  On  the 
west  of  Balaclava  stood  Karaui;  on  the  north-west, 
Kadikoi;  on  tho  east,  Kamara;  and  about  four'  miles 
north-east  of  Kamai-a,  tho  village  of  Tchorgoun,  on  the 
right  bank  of  tho  Tchernaya.  The  road  to  the  heights 
above  Sebastopol,  on  quitting  the  gorge  of  Balaclava, 
turned  to  the  west,  and  ascending  a  steep  slope,  passed 
by  what  came  to  be  known  as  tho  Col  di  Balaclava,  over 
the  remarkable  ridge  called  Mount  Sapoune.    This  ridge 
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ran  from  the  Col  to  tho  head  of  the  harbour  without  a 
break,  except  in  one  plaoo,  midway,  where  the  famous 
"Woronzoff  road  from  the  undercliff,  rising  from  the 
valley,  crossed  the  ridge  and  went  down  to  Sebastopol. 
A  deep  valley  separated  the  Sapoune  hiUs  from  the 
lower  Fedoukine  chain,  and  opened  into  the  Tchernaya 
valley,  opposite  the  ruins  of  Inkormann — the  mementoes 
of  a  civilisation  which  existed  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  lower  ooiu'seof  the  Tchernaya  lay  through  marshes, 
and  its  waters  sluggishly  flowed  amid  a  thick  growth  of 
reeds  and  water  plants,  the  haunt  of  wild  fowl.  The  head 
of  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  therefore,  was  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  swamps  of  the  Tchernaya,  spanned  by  a 
causeway,  the  foundations  of  which  were  nearly  two 
thousand  years  old,  beyond  which  rose  the  cliffs  and 
quarries  of  the  antique  Inkermann,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  abrupt  slopes  of  the  Sapoune  ridge,  which  here  fell 
down  to  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya  and  the  head  of  the 
harbour.  It  was  the  space  enclosed  by  the  Sapoune 
ridge,  the  harbour,  and  tho  Black  Sea,  that  soon  became 
peopled  by  the  allies.  The  plateau  to  the  east  and  south 
of  Sebastopol  has  been  defined  as  a  series  of  plains 
divided  by  ravines.  These  ravines,  cutting  deeply  into 
the  soil,  ran  mostly  in  a  north-westerly  direction, 
terminating  in  the  basin  in  which  lies  Sebastopol.  It 
was  on  the  sloping  table-lands  between  these  gullies 
that  the  allies  carried  their  "  attacks."  Sebastopol  stood 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  great,  and  the  western 
shore  of  a  smaller  harbour  which  ran  due  south  of 
the  greater.  The  Karabelnaia,  or  suburb,  the  Mala- 
koff  and  Redan  were  on  the  east  of  this  small  har- 
bour, called  the  Dockyard  Creek  or  South  Harbour. 
Westward  of  the  great  harbour  and  its  huge  white 
forts,  the  shore  was  deeply  indented  by  the  bays 
of  the  Quarantine,  Streletzka,  Peschana,  Eamiesch, 
and  Kazatch.  Beyond  these  the  coast  became  flat  and 
ended  in  a  low  cape,  on  which  was  a  lighthouse,  and 
then  rounding  the  cape  turned  to  the  eastward.  A  little 
beyond  Cape  Cherson,  the  coast  rose  into  bold  and 
craggy  cliffs,  and  ran  in  an  unbroken  and  sinuous  line  to 
Balaclava.  On  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  overlooking  the  sea, 
about  five  mUes  west  of  Balaclava,  stood  the  Greek  mo- 
nastery of  St.  George,  formerly  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  the  fabled  scene  of  the  meeting  between  Iphigenia 
and  Orestes  and  Pylades.  The  military  characteristics 
of  this  nook  of  the  Crimea  will  be  made  apparent  by  the 
narrative  of  events. 

By  the  1st  of  October  the  allies  had  established  them- 
selves on  the  heights,  and  had  surveyed  the  position  with 
anxious  eyes.  The  French  army,  which  had  been  con- 
siderably strengthened,  spread  out  to  the  south-west  of 
the  place,  and  made  the  Bay  of  Kamiesch  their  landing- 
place  and  depot.  They  occupied  the  ground  from  this 
bay  as  far  as  a  great  ravine,  which,  having  its  source  on 
the  plateau  near  the  Col  di  Balaclava,  gradually  deepened 
into  a  rugged  chasm,  and  ran  into  the  head  of  the  South 
Harbour.  This  ravine  formed  their  right  flank.  Theii- 
force  was  divided  into  two  corps — one  called  the  army  of 
observation,  practically  a  covering  force,  was  posted  on 
the  Sapoune  heights  on  both  sides  of  the  Col ;  the  other, 


the  besieging  army,  faced  the  south-western  works  of 
defence,  and  guarded  Kamiesch  Bay.  Tho  British  Divi- 
sions rested  their  left  on  the  great  ravine,  and  their  right 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Sapoune  ridge,  which  came 
to  be  known  as  the  hill  of  Inkermann.  Tho  3rd  Division 
stood  on  the  left,  then  tho  4th,  next  tho  Light;  while  the 
1st  was  placed  in  a  central  position  aa  a  support,  and  the 
2nd  covered  the  extreme  right  towards  the  head  of  the 
harbour.  Between  the  English  camps  and  the  fortress, 
tho  ground  ascended,  and  then  fell  gradually  towards  the 
Russian  batteries,  so  that  the  camps  were  not  visible  to 
tho  enemy.  The  2nd  Division  was  not  posted  on  the 
ridge  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya,  but  on 
the  next  ridge  inward.  Guns  were  placed  on  the  hills 
on  both  sides  of  Balaclava,  and  on  tho  small  knolls  which 
rose  out  of  the  valley  to  the  north ;  so  that  the  lines  of 
the  covering  force  ran  from  the  base  of  the  hills  near 
Kamara,  in  a  westerly  direction  across  the  valley  and  up 
the  Sapoune  ridge,  north  of  the  "Woronzoff  road,  whence 
they  extended  to  Inkermann.  The  advantages  of  thia 
position  were  that  it  could  only  be  assailed  by  tho 
valley  from  the  Tchernaya,  either  from  the  direction  of 
Tchorgoun,  or  from  the  causeway  across  the  river  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour.  Its  disadvantages  were,  that  it  did 
not  enable  the  allies  to  invest  the  place,  but  left  open  to 
the  enemy  the  whole  north  side ;  and  that  it  was  far 
too  extensive  to  be  adequately  occupied  by  the  weak 
force  which  sat  down  before  the  place.  But  the  aUied 
ai-mies  were  full  of  confidence.  The  weather  was  iine. 
Under  that  bright  October  sky,  even  these  rocky,  uncul- 
tured plains,  covered  with  short  grass,  and  bounded  by 
the  deep  blue  sea  and  purple  mountains,  and  peopled 
by  the  sturdy  soldiers  of  the  Western  nations,  looked 
pleasant  and  picturesque,  a  fittiag  frame  for  the  great 
arsenal  with  its  immense  piles  of  shining  buildings, 
whence  the  Czar  had  hoped  to  send  forth  an  arma- 
ment which  would  expel  the  ''infidel"  from  Europe, 
and  conquer  for  himself  a  new  realm  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bosphorus. 

The  Russians  had  profited  by  the  change  in  the  plans 
of  the  allies.  Priooe  Menschikofi'  had  moved  his  army 
upon  Batchiserai  on  the  24th  and  25th,  in  order  to  re- 
gain his  communications  with  Perekop  and  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Crimea,  whence  as  he  knew  large  reserves 
were  approaching  to  succour  the  cherished  city  of  the 
Czar.  He  hoped  to  place  himself  in  rear  of  the  allied 
armies,  which,  he  supposed,  would  attack  the  northern 
works  of  Sebastopol,  and  preserve  his  position  there 
until  he  was  strong  enough  to  fight  a  battle  for  the  relief 
of  the  place.  When  the  attack  of  the  allies  on  his  rear- 
guai'd,  and  intelligence  from  Sebastopol  of  the  capture 
of  Balaclava,  revealed  to  him  the  change  of  plan,  he 
moved  at  once  from  Batchiserai,  and  took  up  a  position 
on  the  Eatcha,  whence,  on  the  1st  of  October,  he  marched 
his  army  through  the  village  of  Belbok,  and  took  up  a 
position  for  the  night  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
next  morning,  the  army  was  moved  up  to  the  northern 
works,  and  thence  transported  across  the  harbour  to  aid 
in  throwing  up  the  defences ;  so  that  two  days  after 
the   allies  had   planted  their   camps  on  the   southern 
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plateau,  Prince  Menscloikoff's  beaten  army  liad  re- 
entered Sebastopol. 

During  the  fortnight  that  had  elapsed  since  the  battle 
of  the  Alma,  a  striking  change  had  been  made  in  the 
landward  defences  of  Sebastopol.  When  the  aUies  landed 
the  defensive  works  were  few  and  disconnected.  On  the 
eastern  face — that  is,  fi'om  the  Careening  Bay  to  the  great 
rayine — there  were  but  three  works,  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  Malakoff  tower  on  its  commanding  hillock.  On 
the  -western  face  there  was  a  long  loop-holed  wall, 
running  from  the  sea  in  front  of  Artillery  Bay  to  a  stone 
tower,  called  the  Central  Bastion,  opposite  a  cemetery, 
and  a  second  work  made  of  earth,  called  the  Flagstaff 
Bastion,  crowning  a  hill  at  the  southern  apex  of  the  town, 
and  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  ravine.  Not  more 
than  fifty  guns  weie  mounted  on  these  works  at  that 
time.  In  the  interval,  the  genius  of  Todtleben  had  con- 
verted the  place  into  a  strongly  entrenched  camp.  The 
sailors  and  soldiers,  the  civilians,  and  even  women,  were 
cmploj-ed,  without  stint,  in  thi-owing  up  earthworks  and 
in  mounting  guns.  Inspired  by  the  energy  of  KornUotf, 
a  tough  Russian,  directed  by  the  skill  of  Todtleben,  sup- 
plied by  the  vast  resources  of  an  arsenal  crammed  with 
means  and  appUances  of  all  kinds,  the  workers,  in  a  few 
days,  surrounded  the  city  with  powerful  defences. 
Batteries,  connected  by  entrenchments,  arose  on  all 
sides,  as  if  a  magician  had  waved  an  enchanted  wand 
over  the  barren  hiUs.  So  that  when  the  allies  sat  down 
before  the  place,  and  looked  out  over  the  waste  towards 
the  goal  of  their  efforts,  instead  of  finding  an  open  town, 
they  found  an  entrenched  camp  which  grew  stronger 
imder  the  gazer's  eye.  They  had  shrunk  from  the 
northern  works,  because  they  were  too  strong  ;  they 
marched  up  to  the  southern  works,  and  discovered  that 
these  were  stronger.  They  had  come  thither  to  take  a 
town  by  a  coup  de  main.  They  soon  found  that  they 
were  in  front  of  an  entrenched  position  which  no  troops 
could  assail  and  live.  Therefore  the  siege  guns  were 
landed  with  all  practicable  speed,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
raise  batteries,  not  to  breach  the  works,  but  to  sQence 
the  fire  of  the  guns,  and  then  to  storm  in  on  all  sides. 

But  the  more  mhuitely  the  allies  looked  into  the 
ground  they  would  have  to  take  up,  and  the  works 
they  would  have  to  execute,  the  less  likely  did  it  appear 
that  they  would  readily  reduce  the  place.  The  plateau 
occupied  by  the  English  sloped  down  to  the  Eussian 
works.  It  was  broken  into  ridges  by  five  deep  ravines, 
who.?o  sides  became  more  precipitous  as  they  fell  towards 
the  South  Bay  or  Dockyard  Creek.  The  loft  ravine,  as 
•wo  have  said,  was  the  largest  and  the  most  profound. 
Towards  its  termination  in  the  South  Bay,  the  two  next 
ravines  towards  the  right  ran  into  it,  leaving  flat  slopes 
between.  The  second,  on  tho  right,  was  the  larger  and 
more  important,  and  along  its  bottom  ran  tho  Woronzoif 
road,  whence  it  became  known  as  tho  Woronzoff 
ravino.  Next,  on  the  right,  was  a  smaller  ravine,  called 
Karabolnaia,  because  it  led  to  that  suburb ;  and  tho  next, 
having  its  source  near  Inkermaiin,  ended  in  the  Careen- 
ing Bay.  Tho  Malakoff  tower,  with  its  surround- 
ing entrenchments,  stood  between  the  Careening  and 


Earabelanai  ravines.  Then  on  the  south-west  of  the 
Malakoff,  but  on  the  oppo.site  bank  of  the  Karabelnaia, 
stood  the  now  famous  Eedan,  and  the  works  known  as  tho 
Barrack  batteries.  In  order  to  attack  these,  the  engineers 
were  forced  to  trace  their  parallels  on  the  flats  between 
the  ravines.  But  such  was  the  nature  of  the  ground  that 
the  batteries  raised  to  fire  on  the  Eedan  were  obliged  to 
be  erected,  not  on  the  plateau  which  descended  to  it,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Woronzoff  ravine ;  while  those 
intended  to  batter  the  Malakoff  were  placed,  not  on  tho 
plateau  which  ran  down  to  the  Malakoff,  but  on  that 
which  ran  down  to  the  Eedan.  Thus  the  two  systems  of 
attack  were  separated  by  these  deep  gullies.  They  were 
called  the  right  and  left  attacks,  and  were  the  scenes  of 
the  principal  labours  and  loss  of  the  British. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne  and  tho 
engineers  that  the  proper  point  of  attack  was  the 
Malakoff.  On  the  ridge  leading  down  to  this  work 
was  a  remarkable  mound,  first  called  Gordon's  Hill, 
biit  afterwards  known  as  the  Mamelon.  It  afforded  a 
good  site  for  batteries  dii-ected  against  the  Malakoff, 
and  as  the  hUl  on  which  this  work  was  placed  com- 
manded the  city  and  the  anchorage.  Sir  John  wished 
to  make  this  the  principal  point  of  attack,  and  direct  the 
main  efforts  of  the  besiegers  to  its  mastery ;  while  the 
French  held  the  enemy  in  check  on  their  side,  and  a 
battery  west  of  the  Woronzoff  ravine — that  is,  oui'  left 
attack — kept  down  the  fire  of  the  Eedan.  But  the 
French  engineer.  General  Bizot,  did  not  agree  with 
Sir  John  Burgojme.  In  his  opinion,  the  Flagstaff 
Battery,  a  bold  salient  work  on  the  west  of  the  South 
Bay,  was  the  key  of  the  position.  Sir  John  desired  to 
employ  oui'  3rd  Division  against  the  Malakoff,  but  the 
French  objected,  and  it  could  not  be  done.  Wherefore, 
the  imperfect  plan  of  attack  which  we  have  indicated 
was  resolved  upon. 

The  labours  of  the  French  were  confined  to  tho 
western  side  of  the  south  ravine,  and  embraced  the 
western  face  of  the  defences  from  the  Flagstaff  Battery 
to  the  ravine  of  the  Quarantine  Bay.  The  ground  here 
was  nearly  level,  but  practically  the  French  attacks 
wei'e  confined  to  the  space  between  tho  Flagstaff  and 
the  Central  Bastion,  because  a  deep  ravine  covered  the  * 
whole  front  of  defence  fi-om  the  Central  Bastion  to  the 
sea.  They,  therefore,  determined  to  carry  their  parallels 
from  the  south  ravino  westward  to  the  Quarantine 
ravine,  but  to  make  their  principal  effort  against  tho 
FlagstaS'  Battery.  This  was  unsound  in  principle, 
because  the  Flagstaff,  if  silenced  and  stormed,  would 
not  lead  to  the  fall  of  the  place,  as  it  was  itself  com- 
manded by  several  works,  and  did  not  command  any 
decisive  point.  Here  we  see  another  of  those  evils  of  a 
divided  command,  which  so  often  marred  the  efforts  of 
the  allies.  Later  in  the  siege  tho  French  General  Niel 
was  sent  to  the  Crimea,  and  he  at  once  gave  the  same- 
opinion  as  Sir  John  Burgoyne. 

The  Eussians  wore  not  insensible  to  the  value  of  tho 
Mamelon.  They  soon  throw  out  a  party  of  riflemen, 
who  mado  a  lodgment  there,  and  supported  a  wide 
array  of  skirmishers,  who   spread  themselves   out   on 
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that  side,  annoymg  tlio  right  flank  of  the  EngUsh  at- 
tack. But  at  this  vei-y  time,  ■\rhen  the  good  people  of 
England,  dazzled  by  tho  success  at  the  Alma,  ■were 
expecting  each  day  to  hear  of  tho  fall  of  Sebastopol, 
the  force  sent  out  to  accomplish  it  was  too  weak  of 
itself  to  adopt  the  means  which  gave  fair  promise  of 
success,  while  tho  divided  command  did  not  permit  of 
the  diversion  of  strength  to  that  side  sufEcient  to  make 
good  the  deficiency.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
available  force,  instead  of  being  concentrated  on  the 
decisive  point,  was  divided  into  groups,  and  directed 
against  points  not  decisive.  The  result,  as  will  be  seen, 
was  failui-e. 

The  landing  of  the  siege  train  occupied  eight  days. 
It  was  an  arduous  work  to  carry  from  Balaclava  to  the 
front  the  heavy  gims  and  mortars,  and  shot,  and  shell, 
and  ammunition  vrherewith  to  feed  them ;  and,  more- 
over, to  collect  tho  planks  and  beams  required  to  make 
the  platforms  and  bombproofs,  and  to  accumulate  the 
gabions  and  sandbags  so  indispensable  on  such  a  soil. 
There  were  landed  at  Balaclava  100  guns  of  vai-ious 
calibres,  24,  32,  and  68-pounders,  and  10  mortars.  In- 
cluded in  these  were  six  Lancaster  guns,  then  a  newly- 
invented  weapon.  The  whole  of  this  powerful  arma- 
ment was  not,  of  course,  placed -in  battery.  Their 
exists  no  report  of  the  number  landed  by  the  French ; 
but  their  artillery  at  this  time  was  lighter  than  ours. 
Rarely,  however,  perhaps  at  no  previous  siege  of  such 
•magnitude,  had  guns  of  such  power  and  range  been 
employed.  For  the  two  armies,  this  first  period  was  a 
bright  and  hopeful  time.  Few  were  aware  of  the  vast 
diiSculties  of  the  enterprise,  and  upon  these  the  im- 
mensity of  the  task,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  means 
only  dawned  graduallj',  and,  as  it  were,  day  by  day. 
At  first,  schemes  of  an  instant  assault  were  propounded ; 
but  a  glance  at  the  works — the  sight  of  the  ships, 
anchored  so  that  their-  broadsides  might  sweep  the 
approaches,  the  very  weight  of  the  shot  fired  at  the 
least  show  of  humanity  even  when  scarcely  within 
range,  the  altogether  unexpected  difiiculties  of  the 
ground,  the  impossibility  of  getting  a  good  view  of  the 
defences — soon  convinced  tho  most  ardent  advocates 
of  a  sudden  assault  that  it  would  not  succeed.  More- 
over, the  leaders  could  not  but  be  aware  that  a  large 
Russian  army,  exclusive  of  the  gaiTison,  was  assem- 
bling for  field  operations  ;  and  this  fact  made  the  allies 
anxious  for  the  security  of  their  right  flank  and  rear. 
There  were,  in  this  very  first  week  of  October,  as  many 
Russians  as  there  were  French,  English,  and  Turks  in 
the  Crimea  ;  and  hence  they  showed  themselves  on  the 
Tchernaya,  and  threw  out  counter  approaches  along  the 
ridges  between  the  ravines,  and  repaired  the  lukei-mann 
causeway,  and  made  Sebastopol  more  foi-midable  every 
day. 

And  so,  to  cover  tho  troops  actually  engaged  in  the 
siege,  the  allies  rapidly  threw  up  defensive  works. 
They  scarped  the  road  from  Kamara  to  Kadikoi.  They 
posted  1,000  mai-ines  on  the  east  of  Balaclava,  and 
hauled  up  several  heavj'  ship  guns,  and  placed  them  in 
position  to  sweep  the  Kamara  Road.     They  caused  800 


sailors  to  occupy  the  hills  above  Kadikoi,  and  placed 
guns  in  battery.  From  the  Col  di  Balaclava  tho 
French,  under  General  Bosquet,  carried  a  line  of  en- 
trenchments to  a  point  beyond  the  Woronzoff  Road,  and 
armed  them.  Then  in  tho  valley  north  of  Balaclava  tho 
Turks  were  set  to  construct  five  redoubts  on  the  round 
hiUs  which  cut  tho  valley  in  two,  and  each  redoubt  was 
garrisoned  by  250  Osmanli,  and  some  guns.  In  tho 
valley  between  these  redoubts  and  Kadikoi,  the  cavalry 
had  their  camp.  Thus  the  marines,  sailors,  93rd„ 
oavali-y,  and  Turks,  defended  the  British  base  of  opera- 
tions— the  all-important  bay  of  Balaclava,  the  port  of 
entry  for  every  ration,  for  every  gun,  for  every  round 
shot  and  shell,  for  everything  required  by  the  British 
army ;  while  the  French  and  another  forco  of  Turks 
held  the  steep  heights  of  Mount  Sapounc,  and  barred 
the  road  to  the  plateau  by  the  Col  di  Balaclava.  Thi.s 
part  of  the  position  was  practically  unassailable.  It 
was  only  here  and  fi-om  the  north  at  Inkemiann  that  an 
attack  could  be  attempted.  -  No  enemy  cotJd  cross  tho 
Tchemaya  from  the  i  east  and  ascend  the  Inkermanu 
ridge,  -  for '  the  marshes  prevented  the  passage  of  the 
stream,"",  and  the  ascent  was  so  rugged  that  infantry,  if 
opposed,  could  never  overcome  it.  The  weak  point  was 
the  extreme  right  of  the  British  Une,  which  was  open  to 
an  attack  from  the  north,  and  every  day  made  more 
visible  the  precarious  hold  we  had  on  that  side.  But 
although  the  proper  line  of  defence  was  seen,  and  its 
occupation  recommended,  the  British  army  was  so  weak 
that  it  could  not  supply  the  troops  necessary  to  secure 
that  flank  from  an  attack  which,  if  successful,  would  be 
ruinous.  Even,  early  in  October  the  Russian  light 
infantiy  boldly  came  out  along  the  whole  front,  and 
skirmished  vrith  the  allied  outposts.  The  great  guns  of 
the  place  flung  huge  shot — some  were  84-pounders — into 
our  very  camps,  and  once  or  twice  camps  had  to  be 
removed  to  the  rear.  So  hot  was  the  fire  at  times,  our 
engineers  complained  that  they  could  not  make  a 
proper  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy's  works,  or  of  the 
ground  whence  to  attack  them. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when,  on  the  oth  of 
October,  Lord  Raglan  moved  his  head-quartors  to  a 
farmhouse  near  the  source  of  the  south  ravine,  not  far 
from  the  Col,  and  on  the  reverse  slope  of  a  hilL  whence 
the  white  town  and  the  forts,  and  shipping,  and  tho 
allied  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  were  visible.  The  days 
were  wearing  away,  and  it  was  time  to  push  on  the 
preparations  with  energy. 

Before  the  siege  train  was  wholly  landed,  it  was  de- 
termined to  place  the  Lancaster  guns  in  battery.  From, 
these  pieces  much  was  expected.  They  were  said  to 
have  a  range  of  4,000  yards,  and  their  accuracy  was 
supposed  to  be  great.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  October, 
a  half-sunken  battery  for  two  of  these  guns  was  begun 
on  the  left  of  the  Woronzoff  ravine.  The  Russians  had 
towed  one  of  their  men-of-war  up  the  south  bay,  and 
had  placed  it  broadside  on  to  the  south  ravine,  so  that 
its  fire  might  sweep  the  great  mouth  of  the  ravine,  and 
enfilade  the  approaches  to  the  Redan.  On  the  night  of 
the  Sth  a  second  haK-sunken  battery  was  commenced 
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on  the  extreme  right.     It  was  onginally  intended  for 
two  Lancaster  guns,  but  was  immediately  enlarged  so 
as    to    take    in    five    guns,   one   Lancaster    and  four 
68-pounders.     This  became  known  as  the  5-gun  bat- 
teiy,  and  it  was  so  well  served,  that  the  Russians  called 
it  the  "five-eyed  battery."     Its  object  was  to  batter 
the  Malakoff  tower,   and  to  fire  on  the  ships  in  the 
Careening    creek,   whose    guns    commanded    the    ap- 
proaches to  the  Malakoff.     These  batteries  were  almost 
or  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  the  place.    They 
were  placed  on  very  rocky  ground,  and  the  earth  fur  the 
25arapets  had  to  be  collected  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  carried  in  baskets  and  sandbags.     Nevei'theless,  so 
industrious  were  the  workers,  that  the  first  was  finished 
on  the  night  of  the  9th,  and  the  second  on  the  night  of 
the   10th.      During  those  preliminary  operations,  the 
engineer  officers  had   been  busily  engaged  in  recon- 
noitring the  ground ;    but  so  close  were  the  Russian 
picquets,  often  strong  in  numbers,  and  sometimes  sup- 
ported by  field  guns,  that  the  work  had  to  be  done  at 
night  under   the  greatest  difficulties,   for  the  countiy 
side  was  wild,  rocky,  unknown.     More  than  once  the 
sappers  and  miners,  who  accompanied  the  officers,  lost 
their  way  ;    and   one  couple  of  sappers  actually  found 
themselves  within  the  Russian  lines,  from  which  they 
escaped,  but  one  was  mortally  wounded.     On  another 
occasion  a  small  reconnoitring  party  strayed  within  the 
line  of  picquets,  and  was  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  their  fii-e  for  several  hundr-ed  yards ;    yet  not  one 
was  hit. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  11th,  just  as  the  British 
began  to  break  gi-ound,  that  this  occiu-red.  The  Russians 
were  just  about  to  execute  a  sortie  when  the  sappers 
blundered  upon  their  outposts.  The  noise  of  the  firing 
roused  the  camp,  and  the  2nd  and  Light  Division  stood 
to  their  arms.  Dark  masses  of  Russian  battalions  were 
faintly  discerned  making  for  the  ridge,  on  which  the 
working  party  were  engaged  in  forming  the  first  parallel 
of  the  right  attack.  Suddenly  the  guns  of  the  Malakoflf 
and  Redan  opened  a  furious  fire,  and  under  cover  of  this 
the  battalions  of  the  enemy,  supported  by  field  pieces, 
advanced.  Thc}^  were  elated,  for  all  the  covering  parties 
except  one  fell  back.  Behind  them  tongues  of  flame  leapt 
out  of  the  dark  batteries  with  an  angiy  glare,  and  over 
their  heads  streamed  the  unseen  shot  and  the  shell  whose 
burning  fuse  revealed  its  passage.  Soon  the  rattle  of 
musketry  formed  an  undertone  amid  the  booming  chorus 
of  big  guns.  Over  all  could  bo  heard  the  imperious  roU 
of  the  dmms  and  call  of  the  trumpets,  as  they  roused 
up  the  i'^rench  and  British  Divisions.  The  British  field 
artillery  camo  into  action,  and  presently  the  88th 
hastening  up,  gave  a  loud  hurrah,  and  began  to  charge 
down  hill.  Finding  his  surprise  anticipated  and  thus 
mot,  the  enemy  wont  about  and  disappeared  in  tho  dark- 
ness. On  tho  10th  tho  officers  had  successfully  trai-ed 
tho  parallel  across  tho  riJgo  having  its  right  ou  tho 
Woronzoff  ravine,  and  called  tho  "Groonhill"  ridge. 
This  parallel  was  at  1,300  yards  from  tho  Russian  works, 
and  its  length  from  raviiio  to  ravine  was  about  1, ()()() 
yards.  ,Tho  soil  was  rocky,  tho  working  parties  from  tho 


line  regiments  inexpert,  and  not  much  progress  was 
made.  On  the  next  ridge  the  working  parties  had  got 
bewildered  in  the  darkness  on  the  10th,  and  the  parallel 
could  not  be  traced  until  the  11th.  It  was  about  900 
yards  from  the  Redan.  On  these  nide  uncultivated 
ridges  from  this  time  the  work  went  on  night  and  day. 
Sometimes  so  hard  was  the  soil,  the  workers  had  to 
break  up  the  rock  with  blasting  powder,  and  to  use  the 
same  means  in  order  to  make  level  fioors  for  the  gun 
platforms  and  mortar  beds.  Night  and  day  also  they  were, 
at  times,  subjected  to  the  fii'e  of  the  fortress;  and  now 
and  then  venturesome  skirmishers  crept  up,  and  sent  a 
stinging  shower  of  rifle  balls  into  the  trenches.  "  In 
many  parts,  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground,"  says  the 
engineer's  journal  of  the  siege,  "  did  not  admit  of  sink- 
ing a  trench,  and  the  parapets  had  to  be  built  up  to  a 
height  of  six  feet  with  earth  collected  from  ravines  iu 
the  rear."  But  the  work  went  forward  without  inter- 
mission and  with  very  little  loss;  and  on  the  16th  of 
October,  41  pieces  of  ordnance,  including  five  10-iuch 
mortars,  had  been  mounted  in  batteries  on  the  left 
attack,  and  32  pieces  of  ordnance,  including  five  10-inch 
mortars,  had  been  mounted  iu  the  right  attack.  The 
guns  and  mortars  iu  theso  batteries  were  to  direct  a 
ci-oss  fire  on  the  Malakoff,  the  Redan,  and  the  Barrack 
batteries,  or  to  search  the  flank  of  the  Flagstaff  on  one 
side,  and  the  men-of-war  in  the  Careening  creek  on  tho 
other.  Thus  in  less  than  a  week  the  British  had  put 
these  73  guns  into  position;  but  in  the  meantime 
Todtleben  had  shown  such  amazing  industry  and  skill, 
that  he  had  brought  no  less  than  107  guns  to  bear  upon 
the  EngUsh  attack  alone,  82  of  which  were  heavy  siege 
guns. 

Tho  ground  over  which  the  French  attack  had  to  bo 
carried,  extending  from  the  South  Ravine  to  the  Quaran- 
tine liay,  was  far  more  easily  worked.  Tho  earth  was 
plentiful,  and  iu  many  parts,  when  they  had  removed 
t^e  superficial  soil  of  rough  stones,  they  came  upon  beds 
of  clay,  which  were  very  useful.  As  on  the  English 
side,  tho  period  employed  in  landing  guns,  gabions, 
sandbags,  and  ammunition  afforded  the  generals  an 
opportunity  of  investigating  the  lines  of  ajiproach. 
There  wore  several  houses  and  some  patches  of  kitchen 
and  flower-gardens  iu  their  front,  and  the  officers  and 
men  readily  availed  themselves  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the 
inequalities  of  tho  ground,  to  take  a  vievf  of  the  Russian 
works,  and  select  the  most  favourable  sites  for  batteries. 
The  enemy  did  not  permit  this  work  to  go  on  without 
opposition.  Between  their  right  and  tho  French  left  a 
deep  ravine  intervened.  Moreover,  this  flank  was  under 
the  guns  of  the  Quarantine  Fort,  and  tho  Russians 
made  frequent  sallies  from  their  right,  some  of  which 
led  to  brisk  actions,  in  whicli  much  ammunition  was 
expended  on  both  sides,  and  littlo  loss  inflicted  on 
either.  ]5ut  tho  French  lament  the  loss  of  an  able  and 
promising  Captain  of  Engineers.  In  none  of  theso  littlo 
sorties  did  the  enemy  gain  any  advantage,  nor,  mate- 
rially, did  the  officers  who  wore  engaged  in  looking  for 
thoii-  weak  points.  But,  iu  fact,  the  depth  of  tho  ravine 
running  along  tho  west  fiico,  provoutod  the  French  fi'om 
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pushing  their  approaohos  much  bolow  the  crest  at  any 
time,  and  it  also  hindered  the  Russians  from  driving 
homo  any  sortie  on  that  flank.  To  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions th9  French  had  about  14,000  men,  including  1,000 
marines  under  Captain  Eigaud  do  Gonouillj',  who  landed 
thorn  to  work  the  naval  guns  brought  ashore. 

Tho  French  began  to  "break  ground"  on  tho  night 
,  of  tho  9  th,  two  days  after  our  engineers  had  commenced 
tho   Lancaster    batteries.     They    drew  thoir   parallels 
within  870  yards  of  the  Eussian  works,  and  thoy  em- 
ployed working  parties,    numbering    altogether   1,600 


Besides  constructing  their  first  parallel,  finding  the  soil 
yielding  and  plentiful,  the  French  began  to  trench  in 
zigzag  linos  outwards  from  tho  first,  in  order  to  bo  ready 
to  push  on  to  a  second  parallel.  They  also  sank  zigzag 
passages,  called  "  hoyaux,"  from  the  rear  down  to  tho 
trenches,  iti  order  that  tho  troops  going  thither  might 
be  sheltered  from  fire.  Tho  French  siege  train  amounted 
to  86  guns  of  all  sorts.  They  were  far  lighter  than  those 
in  the  English  siege-park;  aad  less  able  to  contend  with 
tho  heavy  guns  of  the  place.  Of  these  8S,  the  French 
mounted  49  in  tho  batteries  behind  the  first  parallel,  and 
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men,  and  protected  by  a  trench  guard  of  4,S00.  The 
wind,  it  is  noted,  was  north-east— that  is,  from  the 
fortress— and  although  there  was  a  moon,  the  sky  was 
cloudy.  The  enemy  either  did  not  perceive  tho  French 
parties,  or  was  too  much  engaged  in  his  own  operations; 
for  ho  did  not  fire  a  shot,  and  by  daybreak  the  active 
French  soldiers  had  thrown  up  cover  along  a  line  of 
1,000  yards.  From  this  time,  for  the  next  six  days  the 
Eussians  did  not  fail  to  vex  the  workmen  by  repeated 
cannonades.  Nor  did  they  omit  to  sally  forth  ;  but  this 
the  French  would  not  permit  with  impunity.  They 
sent  out  riflemen  who  ensconced  themselves  in  small 
pits,  aad  thence  kept  up  a  fire  on  the  embrasui-es,  and 
on  any  Eussians  who  showed  themselves  in  advance. 
175.— New  Semes. 


4  in  a  work  on  the  extreme  left,  thrown  up  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  fort,  and  intended  to  batter  the  Quarantine 
Fort.  Thus  on  the  IGth  they  had  53  guns  and  mortar.=) 
in  battery.  The  principal  effort,  as  we  have  said,  was 
to  be  made  against  tho  Flagstaff  bastion,  the  southern 
apex  of  the  Eussian  system  of  defence. 

To  these  batteries  the  Eussians  were  able  to  oppose 
not  loss  than  130  guns;  so  that  on  the  whole  works  of 
the  place  there  were  nearly  250  guns.  The  exact 
number  at  any  moment  could  not  be  known,  as  the 
enemy  increased  his  batteries  day  by  day.  The  streets 
of  the  town  were  crowded  with  guns  and  material 
passing  to  and  fro.  The  resources  of  the  arsenal  for 
defence  were  such  as  few  if  any  arsenals  in  the  world 
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could  farniah.  Admiral  Komiloff  went  round  the  works 
every  Jay  choering  ou  the  labourers.  In  like  manner 
Todtleben  was  indefatigable  and  omnipresent.  He  was, 
says  an  eye-witness  then  in  the  town,  almost  constantly 
at  the  bastions,  observing  the  progress  and  direction  of 
the  works  of  the  besiegers,  and  where  it  seemed 
expedient,  changing  his  own  plans  two  or  three  times 
to  meet  and  counteract  those  of  the  allies.  Thus, 
while  overlooking  the  development  of  General  Bizot's 
trenches,  he  observed  a  salient  angle  opposite  one 
of  his  own  works,  whereupon  he  immediately  threw 
up  one  battery,  and  changed  the  direction  of  another 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  place  the  whole  angle  under 
his  fire.  "Whenever  he  remarked  the  works  of  the 
enemy  advancing,  he  immediately  made  some  change  to 
meet  them.  Sometimes  this  object  was  gained  by 
simply  changing  the  position  of  a  gun,  or  by  altci-ing 
an  embrasure,  to  bear  upon  the  point  required,  li  the 
object  could  not  be  obtained  by  either  of  these  means, 
the  whole  battery  was  re-made.  This  it  was  that 
rendered  so  difficult  the  prosecution  of  a  siege  against 
an  unfortified  place,  as  it  enabled  the  engineer  to  erect 
his  defences  according  to  tho  attacks  of  the  enemy." 
But  it  should  be  obseiTed  that  this  facility  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  Sebastopol  was  an  entrenched  camp,  includ- 
ing an  immense  and  exhaustless  arsenal,  and  open  to 
the  rear,  so  that  all  the  resources  of  Russia  could  be 
poured  in  to  defend  it. 

And  so  it  was  in  these  first  weeks  of  October.  The 
garrison  was  augmented  daily ;  first  by  Menschikotf' s 
army,  then  by  troops  from  Taroan  and  Kertch,  then  by 
battalions  from  Odessa ;  so  that  in  a  few  days  there 
were  in  Sebastopol  no  fewer  than  23,000  soldiers  and 
12,000  sailors,  armed  and  drilled  as  soldiers ;  and  about 
tho  heights  of  Mackenzie's  Farm  and  Inkermann,  a 
corps  of  observation,  numbering  25,000  men,  giving  a 
total  of  60,000  men,  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  allies. 
Certainly,  imder  these  circumstances,  the  place  could  not 
have  been  taken  by  assault.  The  Rossiaa  writer, 
AnitchkofT,  however,  insists  that,  had  the  allies,  on  the 
28th  of  September,  made  a  bold  reconnaissance,  they 
must  have  come  to  tho  determination  to  assault  at  once, 
and  had  they  done  so,  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  place  would 
havo  been  in  great  perU.  Instead  of  this,  he  says,  they 
attempted  a  series  of  irresolute  coups  de  main.  Sir  John 
Burgoyno  does  not  agree  with  this.  Ho  distinctly  said 
— and  ho  did  make  a  reconnaissance — that  "  the  gene- 
rals in  command  would  havo  acted  most  rashly  had 
they  made  such  an  attempt,  that  tho  prospect  of  suc- 
cess was  small,  and  that  a  failure  would  have  been 
fatal."  To  havo  mado  such  an  attempt  in  the  face  of 
tlio  force  of  sailors,  soldiers,  ships'  broadsides,  field 
artillery,  and  heavy  gains  in  batteiy,  he  adds,  "would 
havo  Leon  an  act  of  most  unjustifiable  rashness."  Wo 
suspect  tho  astute  Todtleben,  and  tho  energetic,  imflinch- 
ing  Koniiloff,  were  of  tho  same  opinion.  The  Russian, 
Anitchkofl',  wrote  as  ho  did  to  enhance  the  valour  and 
tenacity  of  his  natioffi ;  tho  Polo,  Chodasiovich,  in  order 
to  show  how  much  tho  Russians  had  boon  depressed  by 
tho  Alma.     Tho  balance  of  testimony  shows  that  Sebas- 


topol could  not,  in  the  first  days  of  October,  have  been 
cai-riod  by  a  coup  de  main.  The  only  chance  of  eirecting 
that  would  have  been  by  a  very  rapid  pursuit,  ou  the 
21st  of  September,  pushed  at  onco  against  the  place. 
But  even  then,  the  sinking  of  the  ships  and  the  libera- 
tion of  the  marines  and  sailors  would  have  mado  suc- 
cess very  doubtful.  The  actual  course  of  events  we 
have  seen,  and  now,  on  the  16th  of  October,  aU  was 
prepared  on  both  sides — the  allies  were  ready  to  begin  a 
mighty  cannonade,  and  the  Russians  were  ready  to 
reply  with  equal  force  and  fury. 

But  the  bombardment,  destined  to  begin  on  the  17th, 
was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  land  batteries.  Tho  allied 
fleets  were  to  take  part  in  the  display,  and,  running  in, 
batter  the  great  stone  forts  which  formed  the  sea  de- 
fences of  Sebastopol. 

Uutsl  a  short  time  before  the  w;ir  broke  out,  tho  Czar 
had  not  thought  fit  to  plan  any  land  defences  for  Sebas- 
topol. The  object  of  fortifying  the  roadstead  was  two- 
fold. It  had  been  foreseen,  as  early  as  1828,  by  the 
astute  Pozzo  de  Borgo,  that,  if  the  Western  Powers 
should  ever  give  the  Sultan  material  aid  to  defend  him- 
self against  Russia,  they  would  probably  enter  the 
Black  Sea.  If  they  did  so,  and  found  the  arsenal  of 
Sebastopol  undefended,  they  might  easily  destroy  it  and 
the  fleet.  The  purpose  and  aim  of  constructing  a 
powerful  military  port  ou  the  fine  bay  lying  in  the 
south-western  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  was  to  accu- 
mulate there  the  means  of  assailing  Constantinop'e. 
But  as  this  could  have  been  done  at  littlo  expense,  so 
long  as  the  only  enemy  dreaded  by  the  Czar  was  the 
Sultan,  it  follows  that  the  great  forts  erected  at  such  a 
vast  expense  must  have  been  intended  to  parry  the 
possible  blows  of  the  Western  Powers.  While  it  en- 
tered into  the  plans  of  the  Czar  to  ward  ofl'  a  naval 
attack,  he  never  even  dreamed  of  an  invasion.  Tho 
Turks,  he  knew,  could  not,  and  that  tho  Western 
Powers  should,  did  not  seem  to  come  within  the  region 
of  possibilities.  So  he  only  fortified  the  sea  front.  But 
this  front  he  fortified  to  some  purpose.  No  place  in  iho 
world  could  be  more  impregnable  to  an  attack  fi-om  tho 
sea.  The  capabilities  of  the  shores  of  the  roadstead  did 
not  even  escape  the  eyes  of  an  English  lady,  who  visited 
tho  Crimea,  in  1786.  Viewing  from  tho  heights  of 
Inkermann,  she  wrote : — "From  the  .singulaiity  of  tho 
coast,  the  harbour  is  unlike  any  other  I  over  saw.  It  is 
a  long  creek,  formed  by  the  Black  Sea  between  two 
ridges  of  land,  so  high  that  the  Glory  of  ttithorine,  ono 
of  the  largest  ships  of  tho  Russian  navy,  now  at  anchor 
here,  cannot  be  seen,  as  tlio  shore  is  above  tho  pendant. 
Tho  water  is  so  deep,  that  this  ship  touches  tho  land. 
All  the  fleets  of  Europe  would  bo  safe  from  storms  or 
enemies  in  thcso  creeks  or  harbours,  for  there  aro  many. 
Batteries  at  the  entranco  of  thorn,  on  ono  si<lo,  would 
be  suflicient  effectually  to  destroy  any  ships  that  would 
venture  in,  and  placed  towards  tho  sea  must  ovon  pre- 
vent tho  entranco  of  a  fleet."  Tho  Russian  engineers 
were  not  likely  to  overlook  what  was  obvious  to  the  un- 
insfcructcd  survey  of  Lady  Craven.  They  did  not. 
They  designed  batteries  at  tho  entranco  placed  towards 
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the  sea,  anil  tioy  built  tliem  up  tier  upon  tier.  At  tho 
moutli  of  the  ruadstoad  there  wero  three  mighty  forts. 
On  a  low  point  of  land,  undur  tho  cliff  on  th^  northern 
side,  rose  tho  immense  work  namod  Fort  Constantino, 
showing  110  guns,  in  three  casemated  tiers,  with 
another  tier  on  the  roof.  On  the  south  shore,  also  low 
flown,  and  having  a  good  command  of  the  sea,  first  tho 
Quarantine  Fort,  with  its  sixty  guns,  and  beyond  that, 
Fort  Alexander,  with  its  ninety  guns,  defied  all  as- 
sailants, so  that  in  first  line,  an  invading  fleet  would 
have  to  encounter  the  fire  of  2G0  guns,  securely  placed 
in  solid  works.  Looking  from  tho  sea,  these  threo  forts 
impressed  the  beholder  with  the  strength  of  the  place. 
But  these  were  not  all.  Beyond  Alexander  rose  Fort 
Nicholas,  armed  with  110  guns;  and  beyond  this,  Fort 
Paul,  with  its  eighty-six  gims,  standing  at  the  mouth 
of  the  south  bay.  Altogether,  there  wore  no  fewer  than 
700  guns  looking  towards  the  sea  from  their  secure  case- 
mates. Nor  should  the  small  work,  called  the  Wasp 
Battery,  above  Fort  Constantino,  improvised  on  the 
spur  of  tho  moment,  be  overlooked.  It  deserved  its 
name.  Such  were  the  foi-midable  defences  which  the 
allied  fleets  were  to  attack  in  wooden  ships,  and  which 
some  sanguine  persons  expected  them  to  reduco  to  help- 
lessness. No  greater  delusion  could  exist.  Neverthe- 
less, the  allied  fleets  were  ready  to  perform  their  part  of 
the  great  attack.  All  being  ready,  ashore  and  afloat, 
the  generals  and  admirals  determined  to  open  fixe  on 
tho  morning  of  the  17th  of  October. 


^CHAPTEE    XIX. 

The  Hour  of  Trl.il— Opening;  of  the  Bombardment,  17th  October— Its 
Character— IiiciJents—Fuilurc  of  the  French— Their  Fire  silenced— 
Effect  o£  English  Fire— Explosion  in  the  Redan— Tho  Attack  by 
the  Fleets— Its  Perils— Mr.  Ball— The  Fleets  fail— Losses— Results  of 
Fire — Progress  of  the  Bombardment  on  the  18th — French  still  Silent  — 
Changing  Character  of  the  Expedition— Fire  on  the  IDth— French  re- 
open—Push Parallels— Character  of  Operations— Russian  Reinforce- 
ments—Menschikoff  "3  Designs  on  Balaclava — That  Position — Alerts — 
Liprandi  on  the  Tchernaya — Battle  of  the  25th — Advance  of  the 
Russians— Capture  of  the  Redoubts— Lord  Raglan— Charge  of  the 
Heavy  Brigade— Russian  Horie  repelled  by  the  93rd — Arrival  of  Ist 
and  4th  Divisions  of  the  French— Lord  Raglan  and  Lord  Lucan— 
The  Light  Brigade— Lord  Raglan's  Instructions — Nolan— Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade — Lord  Cardigan — Battle  ends — Losses. 

The  real  hour  of  trial  had  now  come.  The  batteries  of 
the  allies  were  ready  to  open  fire,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  16th  orders  went  forth  from  the  head-quarters  of 
both  generals  that  the  embrasures  should  be  unma.sked 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  dawn ;  that  the  troops  in  camp 
should  be  held  in  readiness  to  fall  in  at  a  moment's 
notice  ready  to  stonn ;  that  the  fire  of  the  land  batteries 
should  open  soon  after  six ;  and  that  the  fleet,  moving  up, 
should  assail  the  great  forts  overlooking  the  sea.  Both 
admirals,  it  is  understood,  were  opposed  to  this  pro- 
ceeding. They  held  the  sound  opinion  that  the  fleet 
could  not  effect  anything  against  the  forts.  The  safety 
of  tho  army,  they  said,  depended  on  the  safety  of  the 
fleet,  and  it  would  be  imprudent  to  lisk  the  fleet  in  an 
encounter  with  forts  so  well  placed  and  so  heavily 
armed.     The  mouth  of  the  harbour  was  closed  by  the 


sunken  ships.  A  shoal,  running  out  in  front  of  Fort 
Constantiue,  prevented  tho  great  mon-of-war  from 
placing  themselves  near  enough  to  batter  tho  walls  with 
effect.  Tho  sailing  ships  must  bo  towed  or  propelled  by 
steamers,  and  would  fight  at  a  disadvantage.  These 
arguments  did  not  prevail.  Admiral  Ilamelin  was  under 
tho  absolute  command  of  General  Canrobert,  and  not  at 
liberty  to  disobey.  Admiral  Dundas  was  not  under  tho 
absolute  command  of  Lord  Eaglan;  but  ho  could  not 
woll  refrain  from  executing  his  wishes,  or  look  on  while 
the  French  attacked.  The  allied  generals  were  pressing 
in  their  orders,  as  they  held  that  an  attack  from  the  sea 
would  operate  as  a  diversion,  and  favour  the  attack 
from  the  land.  Therefore  it  was  decided  that  tho  ships 
should  go  in,  take  the  risk,  and  do  their  utmost  to 
damage  tho  enemy. 

Tho  morning  of  the  17th  of  October  was  fine,  but  a 
fog  overhung  the  low  grounds.  Suddenly  it  was  rent 
and  broken  here  and  there.  Before  the  signal  agreed 
on — three  shells  from  a  French  battery — was  given,  the 
Russians  opened  fire.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  did 
this  to  anticipate  tho  allies,  because  they  had  all  along 
fired  at  intervals,  with  tho  double  view  of  interrupting 
the  workmen  in  the  trenches,  and  of  provoking  retorts 
which  would  reveal  the  sites  of  the  allied  batteries. 
They  failed  in  both  objects.  The  works  went  on;  the 
batteries  remained  obstinately  silent ;  not  a  gun  was 
fired  until  the  ITth.  Lord  Eaglan  went  out  at  dawn 
and  placed  himself  in  a  small  quarry,  situated  in  front 
of  the  3rd  Division,  on  a  knoll  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  South  ravine.  Here  he  sat  with  his  staff,  and,  aided 
by  a  field-glass,  he  obtained  a  good  view  of  the  opera- 
tions. In  his  immediate  front  was  the  left  attack ;  on  his 
right  front,  the  right  attack ;  obliquely  between  the  two 
he  saw  the  Malakoff.  On  his  left  front  were  the  French 
trenches,  seen  in  reverse ;  and  between  the  French  right 
and  British  left  was  seen  the  Flagstaff  Bastion.  Beyond 
the  trenches  and  batteries  and  the  white  city,  spread 
out  the  sea,  with  the  fleet  Is^ing  like  a  dark  cloud  upon 
its  waters. 

At  length  the  signal  was  given.  In  quick  succession 
three  shells  flew  forth — about  half-past  six— from  a 
French  battery.  Then  arose  a  hideous  uproar.  Nearly 
at  the  same  moment  126  guns  were  fired,  and  nearly 
twice  the  number  answered  the  angry  peal.  The  con- 
cussion literally  shook  the  solid  ground.  The  noise  was 
such  as  none  present  had  ever  heard  before.  It  was  not 
a  simple  but  a  compound  din.  There  was  more  than 
the  deep  roar  of  the  huge  guns.  Tho  round  shot  and 
shell  m  their  passage  through  the  air  made  a  discord  of 
their  own.  The  mighty  shells,  thrown  by  the  enemj' 
from  huge  ordnance,  screamed  and  whistled  ere  they  ex- 
ploded with  a  flerce  crash;  while  the  Lancaster  guns 
sent  forth  a  missile,  which  seemed  to  throb  as  it  went 
with  a  regular  beat  like  a  railway  train  in  motion ;  and 
our  men,  prone  to  grim  humour  imder  fire,  named 
tho  Etissian  shell  "  Whistling  Dick,"  and  the  Lancaster 
the  "  Express  Train."  The  flight  of  these  truculent 
balls  was  incessant.  They  were  ever  vexing  the  air,  or 
striking,  with  dull  blows,  the  parapets,   or  bounding 
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along  tho  ground,  or  bursting  with  a  crash,  each  sepa- 
rate fragment  beating  the  aii-  like  a  (lemon's  -wing.  The 
opposing  missiles  croised  each  other  in  their  opposite 
flights,  and  when  a  shell  exploded  midway,  it  left  behind 
a  dome  of  smoke  hanging  in  the  air.  The  fire  from  the 
English  guns  was  most  rapid.  They  were  loaded  and 
fired  as  fast  as  the  thing  could  bo  done.  There  was  no 
flinching.  The  men  were  excited  with  the  novelty  of  a 
real  engagement,  but  cool  and  precise  in  their  move- 
ments, although  the  enemy  aimed  well,  and  sent  round- 
shot,  shell,  and  canister  into  tho  embrasures  and  over 
the  parapets.  Sometimes  a  shell,  bursting  in  tho  earth- 
work, flung  up  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  drove  the  bank  in 
masses  upon  the  men.  Some  were  lying  asleep,  even  in 
this  uproar,  and  their  mouths  being  open  they  were 
nearly  suffocated  before  they  could  be  pulled  out. 
Soon  a  cloud  of  smoke  covered  up  the  whole  scene,  and 
nothing  was  visible.  Then  a  breeze  arose,  and  its 
breath  lifted  up  the  grey  curtain,  ajid  men  conld  see 
the  damage  done. 

The  first  spectacle  that  arrested  the  eye  was  the  broken 
Malakofi'.  The  6S-pounders,  in  Peel's  battery,  more 
than  2,000  yards  from  the  work,  had  dismounted  the 
guns  and  ruined  the  tower.  Then  it  was  seen  that  the 
French  were  inferior  to  their  foes.  Their  light  brass 
guns,  and  hastily  constructed  works,  were  no  match  for 
the  heavier  metal  of  the  Eussians.  The  batteries  were 
beginning  to  look  deformed,  their  fire  wanted  the  force 
and  continuity  of  ours.  The  Eussians  pounded  them  in 
front,  and  sent  their  heavy  shot  and  shell  into  their  left 
flank;  and,  seeing  the  effect,  redoubled  their  energy. 
Our  magazines  were  small,  and  the  rapid  firing  soon  ex- 
hausted the  supply ;  but  the  aj-tilleiymen  drove  down  to 
the  trenches,  imder  a  fierce  cannonade ;  and  their  daring 
was  rewarded,  for  they  met  with  few  casualties.  Thon, 
freshly  supplied,  the  gunners  went  to  work  with  renewed 
vigour.  About  twenty  minutes  to  nino  there  was  an 
explosion,  so  loud  that  it  struck  every  one  with  amaze- 
ment, and  caused  a  perceptible  slackening  of  the  fire. 
A  Russian  shell  had  broken  through  the  great  magazine 
of  the  principal  French  battei-y.  In  a  moment  all  the 
guns  were  dismounted,  100  men  were  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  battery  rejidered  absolutely  useless.  A  shout 
of  triumph  arose  in  the  town,  and  its  roar  reached  even' 
tho  lines  of  the  besiegers.  The  French  guns  were  now 
nearly  silenced,  so  heavy  had  been  tho  storm  directed 
upon  them  when  it  was  found  that  they  wcro  giving 
way  ;  and  between  olovca  and  twelve,  with  ono  b.ittcry 
destroyed  and  two  silenced.  General  Canrobert  gave 
orders  to  ceoso  fiji-ing.  Thus  boforo  noon  the  French  had 
retired  from  tho  contest  altogether. 

The  British  hardly  relaxed  a  moment.  Their  batteries 
wore  mauled,  but  their  gimncrs  never  ceased  to  huil 
forth  their  shot  and  shell.  Wo  had,  by  this  time,  so 
reduced  the  fire  from  tho  Barrack  batteries,  on  the 
Russian  right  of  tho  Eedan,  and  from  tho  oaithwork 
round  tho  MalakofT,  that  theso  batteries  wcro  regarded 
as  silenced.  But,  when  tho  French  ceased,  tho  loft  flank 
guns  of  tho  PlagstafT  and  Garden  batteries,  a  littlo  in  its 
roar,  but  facing  our  trenchos,  and  tho  Redan,  wont  on  as 


furiously  as  ever.  Then,  between  one  and  two,  for  a 
moment,  the  fleets  were  seen  going  in ;  the  next  was  heard 
the  thunder  of  their  broadsides,  and  of  tho  forts ;  and 
then  a.huge  canopy  of  battle-smoko  hid  ships  and  forts 
in  its  folds  :  and  within  this  fiei-y  atmosphere  the  sailors 
and  soldiers  worked.  The  Russians  fought  their  guns 
with  a  skill  and  persistence  deserving  the  greatest  praise. 
They  were  now  testing  the  worth  of  all  their  defences. 
The  costly  casemated  forts  were  replying  to  the  allifd 
ships ;  two  steamers  and  a  line-of-battlo  ship  in  the 
harbour  were  exchanging  shots  with  our  Lancaster  guns 
and  6S-pounders  ;  while  Todtleben's  extemporised  bat- 
teries were  in  full  play. 

But  the  British  fire  was  so  good,  that,  about  three 
o'clock,  a  shell  found  its  way  into  the  magazine  of  the 
Redan  ;  and,  setting  it  on  fire,  caused  an  explosion  which 
silenced  that  work  for  half  an  hour.  Then  they  got  one 
or  two  guns  to  woi-k,  and  with  theso  they  kept  up  a  firo 
all  the  rest  of  the  day.  But  this  earthwork  suffered,  so 
severely,  that  its  garrison  was  replaced  three  times  be- 
tween simrise  and  sunset.  Along  the  whole  line  opposed 
to  our  batteries  we  had,  by  the  evening,  established  a 
complete  superiority  over  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  and 
had  the  French  been  equally  successful,  it  is  probable 
an  assault  would  have  been  hazarded.  During  the  day 
we  had  demolished  the  MalakofF  tower,  exploded  its 
magazine,  the  magazine  in  the  Eedan,  and  a  magazine 
in  the  town  ;  we  had  killed  Admiral  Eorniloff,  and  killed 
or  wounded  500  men,  and  dismounted  thirty-five  guns  ; 
and  we  had  di-iven  the  line-of-battle  ships  out  of  the 
creek,  and  damaged  a  steamer  in  the  harbour.  In  re- 
turn our  whole  loss  was  130  men  killed  and  wounded, 
ono  Lancaster  gun  burst,  and  seven  guns  disabled  in 
consequence  of  injuries  to  wheels  and  carriages.  Som* 
damage  was  doae  to  the  parapets.  Ono'explosion,  took 
place  in  rear,  but  it  did  no  injury  to  any  one.  It  wap 
caused  by  a  sheR  falling  on  some  powder  boxes  left  on 
the  hiH-side.  The  French  had  three  explosions  in  their 
works,  and  they  were  so  maltreated  and  overpowered 
that  they  were  silenced  thirty-six  hours.  They  lost  about 
200  men  killed  and  wounded.  During  tho  after- 
noon the  Eussians  had  attempted  a  sortie,  but  it  was  met 
by  the  French  with  such  fury,  that  the  Eussiaiis  -were 
forced  to  make  a  hurried  roti'eat. 

The  operation  of  the  fleets  had  been  a  gloriotis  display 
of  courage,  and  that  was  all.  The  fleets  were  dividicd 
into  three  squadrons.  The  British  took  tho  left,  the  Turks 
the  centre,  and  the  French  the  right.  In  order  to  carry 
tho  great  sailing  ships  into  action,  steamers  woro  lashed 
to  the  side  next  the  otfing,  and  ono  hour  was  occupied 
in  turning  the  Britannia,  in  order  to  place  her  in  the 
proper  position.  The  French,  drawn  up  in  two  lines, 
eight  ships  of  the  lino  with  ono  Turkish  ship,  in  the  first  ' 
lino,  and  eight,  with  a  Turk,  in  tho  second.  Those  wore 
tho  first,  about  1,800,  the  second  about  2,000  yards  from 
tho  Quarantine  Fort  and  Forts  Nicholas  and  Alcxandoi- 
on  tho  Boutli  shore  of  tho  harbour.  Tho  British  fleet 
consisted  of  twenty-six  ships  of  war,  but  somo  of  tho 
stoamor.i  woro  used  to  carry  Iho  largo  sailing  ships  into 
position.     Thoy  had  to  contend  with  J^'ort  Cftnstantine 
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and  tlio  batteries  on  tKo  cliff,  notably  tho  Was]).  A 
shoal  ruuninj^  oat  from  tho  spit  on  wbich.  tho  fort  is 
built,  prevented  a  nearer  approach  than  800  yards  ;  but 
tho  Agamemnon  and  Sanspaxeil,  tho  first  with  only  two 
feet  of  water  under  her  keel,  did  not  hesitate  to  run 
within  tliat  distance  of  the  130  guns  of  Fort  Oonstantino. 
There  was  no  wind,  and  tho  sea  was  smooth.  About 
a  quarter  past  one  the  conflict  began,  and  it  did  not 
csaso  until  dark. 

Before  the  action  began,  one  tug-boat  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  drawing  the  fire  of  every  gun  on  the  northern 
sido  that  could  bo  trained  upon  hei-.  Sir  Edmxind  Lyons 
wished  to  know  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  ho  requested 
Mr.  Ball,  a  very  young  officer,  to  take  his  tug-boat,  tho 
Oircassia,  and  ' '  sound  tho  depth  up  to  tho  very  walls  of 
Fort  Constantine,  if  he  and  his  ship  survived  to  get  so 
far."  Mr.  Ball  obeyed  with  alacrity.  "  AsthcCircaBsia," 
says  tho  writer  who  reports  the  incident,  "came  near 
the  north  forts,  sounding  as  she  went  along,  and  signal- 
ling the  numbers  to  the  fleet  outside,  tho  enemy 
instantly  perceived  the  important  nature  of  her  errand, 
and  nearly  every  gun  on  the  north  side  was  turned  upon 
tho  little  vessel.  The  shot  and  shell  poured  about  tho 
tug,  cutting  the  waters  about  her  into  a  perfect  sheet  of 
foam.  All  the  bulwarks  of  the  vessel  were  shot  away  ; 
four  out  of  her  crew  of  six  men  were  wounded,  the 
paddle-baxes  flew  in  spliutere;  yet  still  Mr.  Ball  con- 
tinued to  sound  and  signal  the  results,  with  as  much 
coolness,  and  certainly  with  as  much  px-eoision,  as  if  no 
ooomy  were  in  sight.  At  last  the  sounding-Hne  was 
cut  in  two  by  a  round  shot,  and  the  signal-staff 
shattered  by  a  shell  ;  and  then  only  did  !Mr.  Ball 
discontinue,  for  he  was  within  300  yards  of  the  walls  of 
Fort  Constantine,  and  his  mission  had  been  aocom- 
pUshcd."  He  escaped;  and  this  little  incident  showed 
the  Eaifisians  the  kind  of  enemy  they  had  to  contend 
with. 

The  contest  was  most  unequal.  The  Agamemnon, 
subsequently  reinforced  by  the  Sanspareil,  BeUerophon, 
and  Rodney,  did  all  they  could  to  bring  down  tho 
massive  masonry  of  the  great  fort.  The  Albion,  Are- 
thusa,  sailers ;  the  Sampson  and  Terrible,  steamers, 
iisaailed  the  Wasp  and  other  batteries  to  the  north.  The 
other  British  ships  supported  the  close  attack  from  a 
distance.  That  thcii'  fire  was  as  effective  as  the  range 
would  permit,  is  true ;  but  it  did  not  come  up  to  the 
expectations  of  the  sanguine.  The  Russians  stood  to 
their  guns  most  manfully.  The  French  report  that  they 
caused  the  fire  of  the  Quarantine  Fort  to  slacken  ;  but 
neither  tliey  nor  tho  British  drew  the  teeth  of  their 
mighty  foes.  The  Telegraph  and  the  Wasp,  perched  on 
the  edge  of  a  cliff  a  hundied  feet  high,  poured  a  plunging 
fii'e  of  red-hot  shot  and  shell  into  the  Albion  and 
Arethusa.  The  fu-st  received  several  shells  close  to 
her  wator-liae,  three  entered  her  cockpit,  and  she  was 
twice  on  fire.  Once  the  fire  was  so  near  the  magazine 
that  it  had  to  bo  closed,  and,  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  blown  up,  the  ship  was  hauled  off,  stem  foremost, 
by  the  Firebrand.  The  Arethusa  was  on  fire  several 
times.      Shells  rained  on  her  decks  and  rolled  below. 


One  burst  on  her  main-deck;  and  one  sot  fire  to  some 
material  hard  by  about  two  hundred  live  shells ! 
' '  Another  shell  blow  out  portions  of  several  planks  in  tho 
bends,  and  had  there  been  any  sea  tho  ship  must  have 
sunk."  The  daring  little  Spitfire,  the  Lynx,  and  Sphinx, 
— all  small  gun -boats — stood  by  the  saucy  Arethusa,  who 
had  fought  so  well,  and  bore  her  out  of  tho  fire.  The 
Agamemnon  fired  no  loss  than  3,  .500  shot  and  shell  at 
Fort  Constantino.  The  Eodney,  engaging  the  same 
enemy,  got  aground,  but  was  fortunately  towed  ofi'. 
The  Queen  was  compelled  to  get  away,  because  she  was 
on  fire.  The  Sanspareil  touched  the  shoal,  but  stood 
stoutly  by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  who  did  not  sheer  off 
until  he  was  almost  alone,  .and  night  had  fallen.  Tho 
loss  of  the  whole  fleet  was  44  killed,  and  26G  wounded; 
and  of  these  the  fightuig  ships,  the  Agamemnon  had  4 
killed,  and  25  wounded ;  tho  Sanspareil,  not  so  near  tho 
fort,  had  11  killed,  and  59  wounded;  tho  Albion,  10 
killed,  and  71  wounded;  tho  Arethusa,  4  killed,  and  It 
wounded;  the  London,  4  killed,  and  18  wounded.  In 
all,  these  five  ships  gave  33  out  of  44  killed,  and  187  out 
of  the  266  wounded.  Tho  French  suffered  less,  being  as  far 
from  the  forts  as  tho  gi-oator  part  of  tho  British ;  but  a 
shell  fell  on  the  poop-deck  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  and 
killed  and  wounded  a  great  number  of  men.  At  night, 
tho  whole  line  hauled  off,  battered  in  hulls,  masts,  and 
rigging ;  and  it  was  fortunate  that  tho  aea  was  so  calm. 
As  it  was,  the  Albion  and  Arethusa  were  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople to  i-epair  damages. 

And  what  was  the  upshot  ?  The  forts  looked 
"speckled."  "The  effect  produced  on  the  masom*y 
works  is  said  to  have  been  very  small ;  the  archings  of 
two  casemated  embrasures  were  shaken,  and  these  were 
at  once  repaired."  It  is  stated  that  the  gunners  were 
driven  from  their  guns  more  than  once,  and  that  some 
pieces  were  dismounted;  but  the  Russians  again  steadily 
resumed  their  fire,  and  fired  on  to  the  end.  The  supe- 
riority of  stone  forts,  and  even  earthworks,  over  ships, 
remained  as  firmly  established  as  ever.  Indeed,  it  was 
sti-engthened,  by  the  use  of  most  destructive  shells  with 
what  are  called  time-fuzes.  The  fleets  did  not  venture 
again  to  attack  the  great  forts  at  Sebastopol. 

The  night  of  the  1 7th  was  quite  still.  Not  a  shot  was 
fired  on  either  side.  The  houi-s  of  darkness  were  spent 
in  repairing  damages  and  re-mounting  guns.  The  allies 
could  not  keep  up  a  fire  in  the  night,  not  only  because 
their  ammunition  was  already  running  short,  but  because 
tho  French  needed  absolute  quiet  to  renew  their  batteries. 
Therefore,  aU  night  long  tho  French  and  Russians  were 
re-fashiouing  their  trenches  and  mounting  fresh  guns, 
and  tho  British  were  repairing  the  comparatively  slight 
injuries  sustained  by  their  works,  enlarging  the  maga- 
zines, and  restoring  the  sliattered  gun-platforms  and 
gun-carriages. 

At  dawn,  on  the  ISth,  the  cannonade  was  resumed. 
This  time  it  was  a  duel  between  tho  British  and  the 
Russians,  for  tho  French  had  not  recovered  from  the 
destructive  blows  they  received  on  the  17th.  The 
Russian  fire  was  far  heavier  than  on  the  preceding  day. 
The   batteries    round    the    Malakoff,   the    Sedan,    the 
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Barrack,  the  Gai-den,  and  left  face  of  the  Flagstaff 
batteries,  -were  more  vigorous  than  ever.  But  our  fire 
did  not  equal  in  intensity  and  weight  the  fii-e  of  the  first 
day.  Then,  our  gunners  were  lavish  of  ammunition ; 
now,  they  hoarded  the  slender  store.  Each  gun  fired 
once  in  ten  minutes.  But  the  enemy,  having  behind 
them  the  best  stocked  arsepal  in  the  world,  pitched  in 
every  kind  of  mLssilo  without  stint.  ^Vlthough  they 
could  not  touch  our  magazine-?,  again  we  blew  up  one  of 
theirs — this  time  in  the  Malakoff.  The  first  day  we 
tired  as  fast  as  we  could,  in  the  hope  of  subduing  their 
lire  and  storming  in  ;  but  on  the  second  day  all  idea  of 
instant  storming  had  been  given  up.  "We  fired  to  con- 
tinue the  bombardment  and  enable  the  French  to  re- 
cover. One  ominous  sign  marked  the  18th — the 
Russians  made  a  reconnaissanco  from  the  Tchemaya  in 
the  forenoon,  upon  the  lines  of  Balaclava.  Their  heavy 
masses  appeared  above  Tchorgoun,  and  on  the  Fcdou- 
kine  heights,  but  did  not  approach  nearer.  It  was  the 
first  instalment  of  the  great  bodies  on  tho  road  from 
Bessarabia. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th,  the  French  fired  a  few 
guns ;  but  tho  Russians  quelled  them  at  once.  On  the 
19th  Sll  the  batteries  of  the  allies  went  to  work  together. 
Wo  began  to  fire  rockets  and  red-hot  shot,  and  raised 
.some  conflagrations  in  the  place;  but  they  did  not 
spread.  The  French  again  suffered  severely.  Sharp- 
shooters now  hegan  to  be  planted  in  pits  in  frout  of  the 
parallels;  they  spent  their  time  in  firing  into  the 
Russian  embrasures,  and  in  small  engagements  with 
Russian  shai-pshooters.  There  were  more  alarms  on  the 
side  of  Balaclava ;  but  otherwise  tho  steady,  mono- 
tonous firing  went  on,  and  even  tho  noise  had  ceased  to 
interest  or  attract  notice.  Captain  William  Peel  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  daring  valoui\  On  one  occasion 
he  picked  up  a  shell  and  flung  it  over  tho  parapet  before 
it  could  burst.  On  another,  when  the  Union  Jack 
was  shot  down,  he  seized  the  stump,  and,  jumping  on 
the  parapet,  under  a  stoi-m  of  shot,  waved  the  flag  to 
and  fro  until  a  new  staff  was  brought.  Well  might  the 
sailors  adore  such  a  leader.  Two  new  batteries  were 
constructed :  one  on  tho  right,  to  strike  at  the  shipping  in 
the  great  hai'bour ;  one  on  tho  loft,  to  fire  down  the 
South  bay. 

But  the  result  of  tho  day's  fire  was  a  painful  dis- 
appointment. Tho  superiority  of  the  Russians  was 
now  established.  They  had  more  men,  more  guns, 
more  means  of  all  kinds.  On  the  19th  they  fired  moro 
shots ;  they  fired  steadily,  and  they  had  increased  their 
number  of  guns.  Tho  artillery  of  tho  besieged  was 
double  that  of  tho  besiegers.  It  was  all  artillery  of 
groat  weight  and  great  range.  Tho  Russian  general 
had  men  enough  to  servo  all  his  guns,  and  to  keep  vei-y 
strong  parties  on  guard.  Each  night  ho  moro  than  re- 
paired tho  damage  done  in  tho  day.  Todtlcbon  seemed 
to  bo  sleopleas.  In  short,  tho  whole  character  of  tho 
operation,  so  far  as  the  allies  were  conceraed,  had  be- 
come changed,  not  by  their  will,  but  by  time  and  tho 
will  of  tho  Russians.  On  tho  morning  of  tho  20th,  tho 
English  Biore  of  ammunition  had  been  so  reduced,  that 


very  few  rounds  per  gun  remained.  They  had  fired 
20,000  the  first  day.  Moreover,  the  enemy  was  evidently 
gathering  in  force  in  the  valley  of  the  Tchemaya. 
Therefore  the  generals  took  council  together,  and  deter- 
mined to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  both  of 
men  and  means,  and  then  to  recommence  a  fresh  bom- 
bardment, with  a  greatly  increased  force  of  artilleiy. 

But  this  decision  was  practically  an  abandonment  of 
the  original  design,  an  abandonment  begun  when  tho 
flank  march  was  undertaken.  It  entailed  new  laboui-s 
on  tho  engineers  and  the  soldiei-s.  The  English  batteries 
and  trenches — substantial  though  they  were— had  been 
built,  not  to  withstand  and  carry  out  regular  siego 
operations,  but  solely  to  obtain  temporary  cover  for 
guns  with  which  to  silence  the  fire  of  the  place  as  a 
preliminai-y  to  an  assault.  Now  that  the  allies  had 
been  forced  to  undertake  a  i-egular  siege,  the  batteries 
and  trenches  had  to  be  rebuilt,  and  conveited  into  strong, 
permanent  works.  And  all  this  had  to  be  done  at  night. 
By  the  death  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Alexander,  we  lost  a 
valuable  engineer;  his  place  was  taken  by  Captain 
Gordon.  So,  day  by  day,  the  works  were  altered,  ex- 
tended, and  pushed  forward ;  and  now  batteries,  sug- 
gested by  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  and  tho 
changed  character  of  tho  operations,  were  begun.  At 
the  same  time  Todtleben  veiy  much  increased  his  defen- 
sive works,  by  connecting  the  various  grand  batteries 
and  constructing  new  ones,  and  even  throwing  up  works 
in  their  fi-ont.  The  Russian  outposts  swarmed  over  tho 
ground  between  the  allies  and  the  place,  and  their  rifle- 
men built  stone  screens,  behind  wliich  they  rallied  if 
attacked,  or  fi-om  which  they  fired  at  long  range.  They 
were  constantly  supported  by  field  pieces ;  and  it  was 
evident,  from  their  audacity  and  forwardness,  that 
the  garrison  had  greatly  increased  ia  strength.  In  on>' 
sortie  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  they  entered  th^' 
French  batteries,  and  spiked  five  mottars.  Between 
tho  10th  and  24th  they  exploded  tlu-ce  French  maga- 
zines. Not  one  British  magazine  had  been  penetrated 
up  to  this  time,  but  manj-  guns  had  been  disabled ;  and 
neither  in  the  fortress  nor  in  the  trenches  of  tho  allies 
was  there  rest  night  or  day.  The  French  had  received 
largo  reinforcements,  including  tho  whole  of  their  5th 
Division,  under  General  Levaillant,  and  two  regiments 
of  cavalry,  chiefly  Chasseui-s  d'Afriquo  ;  and,  according 
to  their  official  statements,  they  mustered  on  tho  20th 
upwards  of  40,000  men  under  arms.  On  tho  23rd  they 
opened  their  second  parallel  of  attack,  and  built  throo 
now  batteries,  raising  Iho  number  of  their  batteries  to 
nine. 

Tho  expedition  to  the  Crimea  was  imdertakon  on  tho 
idea  that  Sebastopol  could  bo  taken  by  a  landing,  a 
battle,  a  march,  and  a  coup  de  main.  Tho  allies  landed 
on  tho  14  th.  The  news  of  tho  battle  of  tho  Alma  reached 
Paris  and  London  on  tho  30th  of  September.  On  tho 
1st  and  2nd  of  October  came  a  report  that  the  place  had 
been  taken  on  tho  2.")th.  This  report  was  believed  by 
most  people,  including  tho  British  Government,  and  it 
was  believed  by  them  b<>eauso  thoy  were  cognisant  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  plan.     Those  who  folt  and  ex- 
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pressed  doubts  respecting  the  k-uth.  of  a  story,  which 
rested  on  the  authority  of  a  "Tatar"  riding  from 
Constantinople  to  Silistria  —  of  the  "captain"  of  a 
steamer  -who  met  the  captain  of  another  steamer  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  "  the  Greek  houses" — were  indignantly 
sdenoed.  The  French  Emperor  shared  in  the  general 
delusion,  and  it  was  not  until  the  4th  of  October  that  it 
was  dispelled  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Eaglan's  despatch  of 
the  2Sth,  stating  that  he  had  only  j  ust  reached  Balaclava. 
In  the  midst  of  their  labours  in  the  trenches,  and  -when 
the  grave  fact,  that  Sebastopol  could  not  be  taken  with- 
out a  regular  siege,  was  becoming  more  apparent  every 
hour,  this  wild  story  reached  the  allied  camp  witli  the 
English  journals,  and  excited  feeHngs  of  the  warmest 
indignation.  This  incident  is  narrated  to  show  bow 
great  were  the  expectations  of  the  people  and  the 
Governments,  and  bow  little  either  knew  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  enterprise  which  they  had  promoted  and 
sanctioned.  In  England  there  was  a  passion  to  take 
Sebastopol,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  failui-e  of 
the  original  plan,  while  it  intensified  that  passion,  also 
made  the  people  angry  with  the  heads  of  the  army  and 
the  heads  of  the  state. 

The  Czar  Nicholas  was  also  angry  at  the  invasion  of 
his  dominions  and  the  defeat  of  his  troops  ;  and  auger 
and  prudence  abke  dictated  the  reinforcement  of  Prince 
Mensohikofi  and  the  resumption  of  offensive  opei-ations. 
Accordingly,  ke  gave  ox-ders  for  the  march  of  the  3rd  and 
4th  Corps  d'Armeo  to  the  Crimea.  These  troops  bad  to 
move  by  Odessa  and  Nicolaieff  to  Perekop,  and  thence  by 
Simpheropol  and  Batchi-serai  to  Sebastopol.  The  route 
was  long  and  the  roads  were  bad.  The  allied  war- 
steamers  off  Odessa  and  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper 
barred  the  shorter  passage  by  sea.  But  although  the 
route  was  long  and  the  roads  heavy,  it  was  the  wiU  of 
the  Czar  that  his  divisions  should  make  for  Sebastopol 
by  forced  marches ;  that  the  men  should  tramp  along 
where  they  could  got  no  ti-aasport,  and  should  be  carried 
in  country  carte,  when  country  carts  could  bo  had.  The 
4th  (Jorps,  under  Gen(;ral  Daunenborg,  was  between 
Odessa  and  Nicolaieif  on  its  retuin  fiom.  the  Danube. 
It  was,  thorolbro,  the  first  to  be  pushed  into  tho  Crimea. 
But  it  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles  from  Sebas- 
topol. Nevertheless,  the  case  was  urgent,  and  tho  10th, 
Uth,  and  12th  infantry  Divisions,  tho  two  brigades  of 
horse,  and  tho  three  brigades  of  guns  of  wiiich  it  was 
composed,  were  buiried  over  the  steppes,  across  the  Boug 
and  the  DuieiHjr,  through  Perekop  into  tho  Crimea.  The 
allies  were  thundering  against  tho  defences  improvised 
by  Todtlebon,  and  so  sevoro  was  the  fire  from  the  British 
batteries,  that  Prince  Monscliikoff  was  eager  for  intel- 
ligonco  that  tho  long  lookcd-ibr  succours  were  iu  tho 
Crimea.  Tlie  12th  Division  and  tho  cavalry  arrived  on 
tho  231x1  of  October,  and  was  imiacdiatsly  directed  to 
enter  tho  -valley  of  tho  Tchemaya,  and  reinforce  the 
Vladimir  regiment  and  tho  Don  Cossacks  already 
watching  the  allies  fiom  Tchorg<jun. 

Prince  MoBsoliikoil  was  meditating  a  couaterstioko, 
and  devising  plans  to  force  tho  allies  to  luiso  tho  siege. 
Survejang  their  position,  he  deemed  it  assailable  oa  two 


points  from  the  Tchernaya,  in  fi'out  of  Balaclava,  and 
from  the  head  of  the  harbour  on  the  British  right  flank 
opposite  Inkermann.  Pei'haps  the  feasibility  of  the  latter 
operation  was  then  only  germinating  in  his  mind.  Tho 
only  evidence  of  its  contemplation  by  him  is  the  fact, 
that  about  the  20th  of  October  he  got  up  heavy  guns  on 
the  heights  above  the  ruins  which  are  in  the  face  of  tho 
cbff  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Tchernaya,  and  near  its 
mouth  and  opposite  the  camp  of  the  2nd  Division.  On 
our  side,  we  had,  from  the  first,  felt  jealous  of  an  attack 
fi'om  the  head  of  the  hai-bour.  The  engineers  had  pointed 
out  the  dangerous  state  of  that  flank,  and  had  suggested 
the  occupation  by  the  allies  of  commanding  ground  and 
projecting  spui-s,  whence  the  roads  and  paths  from  the 
noith  could  be  swept  by  artillery.  Little  was  done, 
except  to  form,  a  sandbag  battery  for  two  18 -pounders 
opposite  Inkermann,  in  order  to  silence  the  Eusaan 
guns  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine.  The  battery  was 
built,  the  enemy's  guns  were  silenced,  and  our  ai-tillcry 
was  withdrawn,  because  wo  were  so  weak,  and  the  post 
was  held  to  be  too  far  in  advance  and  liable  to  a  sur- 
prise. Prince  Mcnschikoif  at  that  time  showed  no  other 
indication  of  any  scheme  for  assaulting  our  right  flank. 
He  was  seduced  into  another  operation.  The  apparent 
weakness  of  the  British  jjosition  about  Balaclava  made 
bim  impatient  to  attack  it.  From  tho  lofty  ridge  of 
Mackenzie,  on  the  north,  and  fi-oni  the  heights  to  the 
east,  which  on  one  side  look  towards  the  Bolder  valley, 
and  the  road  to  the  Crimean  tmdercliflT,  and  on  the  other 
into  Eamara  and  the  Balaclava  plain,  be  saw  tho  weak- 
looking  defences  of  the  allies  in  front  and  flank.  The 
little  kuoUs  crowned  by  the  Turkish  redoubts  lay  exposed 
iu  tho  plains,  nearly  two  miles  from  any  support  They 
ran  iu  a  curved  line  north-west  from.  Kamara — No.  1,  on 
a  mound  called  Canrobert's  Ilill,  being  nearest  to  Kamara; 
aud  No.  5  being  almost  under  tho  ridge  of  Mount 
Sapouue.  Between  them  and  Balaclava  and  Kadikoi, 
and  on  to  the  Col  and  tho  fortified  ridgo,  there  was  nothing 
except  tho  Marines  on  the  eastern  Balaclava  heights,  tho 
9ord  iu  front  of  tho  gorge  leading  to  the  haiboui',  tho 
sailors'  gun-battery  above  Kadikoi,  and  tho  camps  of  tho 
British  Cavaby  Brigades,  north-west  of  that  village. 
Could  bo  not  by  a  rapid  and  vigorous  movement  sweep 
tlu'ough  those  defences,  expel  tho  Turks,  destroy  tho 
9Jrd,  siego  Balaclava,  and  cut  off  tho  British  from  their 
road  out  to  tho  soa?  Ilaviug  won  Balaclava,  aud  tho 
heights  ou  both  sides,  could  ho  uot  uoxt  carry  the  Col, 
and  80  break  into  the  rear  of  tho  allied  camps,  and  place 
them  between  his  guns  and  bayonets  and  those  of  Sebas- 
topol? General  Lipraadi  had  arrived  with  tho  r2lh 
Division  and  four  regiments  of  horso  aud  44  fiold-giuis, 
and  ruiuforciug  those  from  bis  ovor-abuudant  garrison, 
Mcnschikoif  dotonnincd  to  attempt  the  enterprise. 

Tho  Hussian  commander  bad  kept  tho  Britisk  cm  tho 
alert  ever  since  tho  opening  of  the  bombardment.  Ho 
showed  Cossacks  and  even  infantry  in  frontof  Tchorgoun, 
aud  on  tho  Fedoukiuo  heights.  His  parties  bad  mounted 
tho  rough  hills  above  Kamara,  whore  a  rugged  road 
passuig  along  a  narrow  neck  of  rock,  connects  tho  main 
chain  of  tho  southern  Crimean  liUls  with  tho  eastern 
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Balaclava  hoiglits ;  but  thoy  had  found  tlio  road  scai-pcid, 
and  tho  nook  commaudod  by  heavy  guns  in  battery.  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  -who  commanded  at  Balaclava,  feared  an 
attack  from  Kamara  and  on  this  side,  and  ho  had  dono 
all  that  was  possible,  with  tho  scanty  means  at  his  dis- 
posal, to  provide  against  it.  As  he  watched  daily,  his 
keen  eye  detected  tho  increasing  symptoms  of  tho  coming 
storm.  But  bo  weak  was  our  force  that  we  could  do  little, 
except  place  guns  in  the  Turkish  redoubts,  a  measure 
which  did  not  moot  with  general  approval ;  and  in  case 
of  attack  to  roly  for  safety  upon  tho  arrival  of  troops 
from  the  main  body  in  time  to  give  battle  to  the  assail- 
ants.    The  battle  was  near  at  hand. 

General  Liprandi,  as  early  as  the  23rd,  had  collected 
on  the  Tchernaya  his  own  12th  Infantry  Division,  and 
he  was  then  reinforced  by  seven  battalions  and  fourteen 
guns  from  Sebastopol.  This  gave  him  a  force  of  about 
21,000  men,  including  3,200  cavalry  and  52  guns.  The 
2-lth  was  spent  in  reconnoitring  tho  position,  and  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  heard  the  same  evening,  from  a  spy,  that 
an  attack  in  force  would  be  made  at  dawn  ;  information 
which  Lord  Lucan  sent  by  his  own  aide-de-camp  to 
head-quarters.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  mea- 
sures were  taken  in  consequence.  Perhaps  no  trust  was 
placed  in  the  spy.  Perhaps  Lord  Lucan  did  not  enjoy 
that  confidence  at  head-quarters  which  a  really  good 
cavalry  commander  would  not  have  failed  to  inspire.  In 
any  case,  it  does  not  appear  that  special  measures  were 
taken  to  meet  the  attack.  Lord  Eaglan  knew  that  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  was  cei-tain  not  to  be  surprised,  and  that 
he  ever  kept  the  keenest  watch  upon  his  front  and  flank. 
Both  were  aware  that  a  large  Russian  force  of  all  arms 
was  on  the  Tchernaya,  and  General  Bosquet  was  too 
good  a  soldier  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Therefore, 
although  no  special  movements  were  made  by  them, 
there  was  on  the  part  of  the  allies  a  general  readiness  to 
encounter  tho  enemy,  should  he  come ;  although  it  seems 
clear  that  Lord  Raglan  did  not  anticipate  an  onset  in 
such  great  force. 

Long  before  dawn  the  Russians  stood  to  their  arms. 
The  valley  of  the  Tchernaya,  the  plain  beyond,  and  the 
hill  sides  were  shrouded  in  a  thick  clammy  mis£  This 
was  favourable  to  tho  assailants.  Tho  plan  of  General 
Liprandi  was  to  move  in  three  separate  columns  upon 
the  r'^doubts  occupied  by  the  Turks.  Tho  right  column 
crossed  the  Tchernaya  by  the  bridge  of  Traktir,  and 
moving  through  tho  principal  pass  or  gorge  in  the 
Fedoukine  heights,  turned  to  its  right,  and  drew  up 
ready  to  tako  post  in  the  south-western  slopes,  over 
against  Mount  Sapoune.  The  centre  columns,  or  main 
body,  passed  the  Tchernaya  at  Tohorgoun,  and  deploy- 
ing the  right  battaKons  moved  obliquely  towards  the 
redoubts,  while  the  left  battalions  took  ground  to  the 
left,  and  faced  tho  eastern  end  of  the  line  of  works.  At 
tho  same  time  the  cavalry  drew  up  between  the  right  and 
the  centre  aci-osa  the  valley.  The  enemy's  left  column 
made  a  considerable  detour  through  a  defile  which  loads 
to  thf3  Baidar  Valley,  and  coming  out  upon  Kamara,  he 
occupied  it ;  while  he  sent  part  of  his  troops  up  tho  hills 
to  threaten  the  right  of  the  Maj-ines  on  Mount  Spilia 


— that  is,  tho  mass  of  rugged  elevations  eastward  of 
Balaclava.  So  that  tho  Russian  line,  just  as  day  began. 
breaking,  stretched  from  Kamara  across  tho  valley  to 
tho  north-oast  of  the  Fedoukino  ridge.  It  was  a  power- 
ful force  :  16,000  bayonets,  3,200  sabres  and  lances,  and 
52  guns  were  emerging  from  the  mists,  in  tho  hope  of 
thrusting  themselves  in  between  tho  British  army  and 
Balaclava.  To  moot  them  were,  first,  about  1,000  Turks 
■ — not  well-tried  soldiers,  but  recruits — who  were  placed 
in  weak  redoubts,  armed  with  seven  iron  12-poundars, 
nearly  two  miles  from  any  kind  of  support;  nOxt,  1,100 
British  Marines,  the  93rd  Regiment,  a  few  more  Turks, 
and  two  weak  brigades  of  oavalr}\ 

Tho  Russians,  who  knew  well  with  what  thoy  had  to 
contend,  and  how  weak  was  the  first  line  of  the  allies, 
moved  up  very  briskly  to  the  attack.    General  Semiakine 
and    General    Letufsky    brought  nine  battalions  and 
twenty  guns,  well  supported,  against  the  two  redoubts 
!  nearest  Kamar-a;  the  poor  Turks  in  which  suddenly  saw 
before  them  a  whole  aiTny.     The  riflemen  ran  forward, 
tho  guns  opened,  tho  heavy  coltimus  came  on.  The  Turks 
wore    alarmed.     They    opened  a  fii-e    of  cannon    and 
I  musketry ;  but,  as  the  enemy's  ti'oops  rolled  on  towards 
1  them,  they  lost  heart.     Amved  within  a  hundred  yards, 
1  the  Russian  infantry  made  a  iiish  over  the  intervening 
'  space,  and  the  redoubt  was  won.     The  Tui-ks  fled,  some 
'  over  the  valley,  some  into  the  next  redoubt ;  but  some 
I  stood  and  fought,  for  tho  Russian  general  reports  that 
'  170  were  slain  in  the  work.      The  English  artilleryman 
'  in  charge  of  the  1 2-pounders  had  spiked  them.    Moving 
I  swiftly  forward,  bringing  up  his  right  and  pushing  his 
horsemen  along  on  the  flank,  Liprandi  forced  the  Turks 
to  flee  from  the  next  two  redoubts ;  and  the  Cossacks 
I  were  soon  over  the  slopes,  dashing  among  the  fugitives, 
I  and  spearing  them  as  they  ran.     But  here  again  some 
turned  at  bay,  and  footmen  and  horsemen,  lances  and 
;  bayonets,  were  seen  engaged  in  single  combats.     The 
!  Turks  still  fled.     P.anic  ran  along  the  whole  line.      Th« 
last  redoubt  was  abandoned,  and  the  Russians,  elated 
'  with  this  rout  of  1,000  men  by  an  army,  occupied  the 
whole  line  of  outposts,  and  bringing  up  their  artillery 
j  opened  a  heavy  fire.     But  General  Liprandi,  fearful  of 
thrusting  his  men  under  the  fire  of  the  heavy  guns  about 
Balaclava  and  Kadikoi,  halted  in  full  career,  and  re- 
frained from  pressing  an  attack  which,  at  one  moment, 
seemed  likely  to  sweep  like  a  tide  through  the  whole 
valley.      He  even  abandoned  the  fourth  redoubt  soon 
after  he  took  it,  because  he  says,  "  it  was  too  far  from 
his  position."      So  far  then,   instead  of  a  determined 
onset,  he  had  only  made  a  reconnaissance  in  force,  had 
driven  in  the  outposts,  and  had  occupied  three-fourths  of 
the  lino  of  knolls  in  groat  strength. 

Nevertheless,  he  resolved  to  continue  his  offensive 
movement,  but  with  his  horsemen  alone.  When  the 
Russians  were  first  seen  advancing  through  the  mist, 
Lord  Lucan,  who  oxpeotcd  them,  was  in  one  of  tho  re- 
doubts. He  immediately  rode  off  to  join  his  division, 
and  to  send  the  unwelcome  news  to  Sir-  Colin  Campbell 
and  Loixi  Raglan.  Tho  cavaby  were  sooa  in  tho  saddle 
and  in  fighting  order,  the  Heavy  Brigade  on  tho  right,  the 
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Light  on  the  left.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  di-ew  out  the 
93rd,  under  Colonel  Ainslie,  and  posted  them  on  a  rising 
ground  in  front  of  the  gorge  leading  to  the  port.  He  had 
no  other  force,  except  Captaia  Barker's  nine-pounder 
foot  battery,  -with  which  he  covered  his  right.  Presently 
Lord  Lucan  sent  down  the  Scotch  Greys  and  Captain 
Maude's  horse  artillery.  The  Russians  were  now  chasing 
the  Turks  from  No.  1  and  2  redoubts.  They  had  placed 
thirty  or  forty  guns  in  battery,  and  when  the  two  British 
batteries  entered  into  a  contest  with  them,  Maude  was 
dangerously  wounded,  and  the  greater  number  and  the 
heavier  metal  of  the  enemy  obliged  our  guns  to  with- 
draw ;  but  Barker,  falling  back,  stiLl  kept  his  place  on 
the  right  of  the  93rd,  and  his  guns  trained  upon  the 
road  from  Kamara,  whence  the  left  Russian  column 
threatened  to  debouch.  Some  of  the  fugitive  Turks 
were  rallied  by  Sir  Colin,  and  placed  on  his  right  flank, 
but  no  dependence  could  be  put  in  them.  The  only 
stanch  infantry  on  the  plain  were  the  93rd,  di'awn  up  in 
line  along  a  little  lidge — a  mere  streak  of  red  compared 
with  the  dark  compact  masses  of  the  impending  foe. 

When  the  British  cavalry  fell  back.  Lord  Lucan 
placed  them  near  the  two  most  westerly  redoubts. 
His  object  in  doing  this  was  twofold.  He  desired,  first, 
to  give  a  clear  and  unobstructed  range  to  Sir  Colin 
Campbell's  guns  ;  and,  secondly,  to  post  the  cavalry  at 
a  point  whence,  if  the  Russians  moved  dii'ectly  on 
Balaclava,  he  could  take  them  in  flank.  For  this 
reason  he  made  them  front  to  the  east.  By  this  time 
Lord  Raglan  had  ridden  iip,  and  had  taken  post  on  the 
slopes  of  the  ridge  of  Mount  Sapoune,  then  occupied  by 
the  French,  so  that  he  had  a  clear  view  of  the  valleys 
beneath  him.  Before  leaving  head-quarter.s,  he  had 
ordered  the  1st  and  4th  Divisions,  under  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  Sir  George  Cathcart,  to  march  at  once 
towards  Balaclava.  But  they  were  distant  six  miles, 
and  two  hours  would  be  required  before  they  could  come 
upon  the  scene  of  action.  The  French  wore  near  at 
hand,  but  they  had  no  orders  to  move ;  and,  as  Bala- 
clava was  an  English  post,  the  French  may  have  felt 
some  delicacy  in  acting  without  previous  concert  be- 
tween General  Canrobert  and  Lord  Raglan.  The  former 
had  not  come  up — another  instance  of  the  perils  of  a 
divided  command.  When  General  Canrobert  arrived,  he 
gave  orders  for  the  advance  of  General  Vinoy's  brigade 
towards  Kadikoi,  and  for  the  immediate  march  of  two 
squadrons  of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique. 

Now  Lord  Raglan,  looking  from  his  post  of  vantage,  did 
not  approve  of  tlio  disposition  of  the  cavalry,  and,  being 
Commandor-in-Chiof,  ho  had  the  audacity  to  direct  a 
change  of  position.  Lord  Lucan  was  "discomfited." 
Ho  seems  to  have  thought  that  lyord  Raglan  did  wrong 
to  interfere  with  Lim.  Bat  ho  obeyed,  and  changed  the 
front  from  cast  to  north.  Then  Lord  Raglan  appears  to 
have  thought  that  the  infantry  near  IVilaclava  should 
not  bo  wholly  without  the  support  of  the  hor.se,  and  ho 
directed  Tyoi-d  Lutaia  to  fiend  eight  squadrons  of  the 
Heavj"  Brigade  towards  Balaclava.  Ho  obeyed.  There 
was  a  long  orchard  running  north  and  south,  round 
which,  on  the  western  side,  tho  cavaliT  had  to  move.   It 


so  chanced  that,  coincidently  with  this  order  from  the 
English  general,  Liprandi  had  also  given  an  order.  He 
had  massed  his  cavalry  behind  the  redoubts,  and  he  now 
directed  them,  with  a  force  of  Cossacks  on  the  left  flank, 
to  push  over  the  ridge  and  pour  the  larger  body  into  tho 
cavalry  camps  which  lay  to  the  south-east  of  the  orchard, 
and  the  flanking  Cossacks  to  attack  the  93rd.  As  Lord 
Lucan  was  riding  along,  he  saw,  through  a  break  in  the 
fruit-trees,  the  head  of  the  huge  column  of  Russian 
cavalry,  some  glittering  in  blue  and  silver  uniforms, 
crown  the  ridge  and  descend  the  slope.  He  rode  at 
speed,  and  joined  the  Greys  and  Enniskillens,  as  they 
were  rounding  the  south  end  of  the  orchard.  He  wheeled 
them  into  lino,  almost  in  the  cavalry  camp,  and  placing 
them  under  General  Scarlett,  he  directed  them  to  anti- 
cipate the  Russian  charge.  AU  this  was  visible  to  the 
men  and  officers  who  swarmed  on  Mount  Sapoune. 
They  sat  or  stood,  French  and  English,  looking  down 
with  breathless  interest  on  the  scene  below.  They  saw 
the  Russian  horse,  nearly  3,000  strong,  sweep  majes- 
tically over  the  rising  groimd,  the  front  of  their  broad 
and  deep  column  protected  by  outstretched  wings  on 
either  flank;  and  they  saw — at  first  in  something  like 
disorder,  apparent  not  real — the  little  squadrons  of  the 
Heavy  Brigade,  who  altogether  did  not  equal  a  fifth  of 
the  force  swooping  down  upon  them.  No  British  soldier 
could  have  desired  a  fairer  occasion  for  a  display  of 
valour  and  skill.  Tho  pick  and  pride  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  France  were  looking  on.  On  one  side  were 
twenty-two  squadi-ons  of  regular  cavalry  and  nine 
sotnias  of  Cossacks.  On  the  other  eight  squadrons,  of 
the  Heavy  Brigade,  six  of  which  were  only  actually 
engaged,  and  ten  squadrons  of  the  Light  Brigade,  not  one 
of  which  took  part  La  the  fight.  But  as  the  keen  eyes 
of  Captain  Morris  detected  the  first  indications  of  the 
Russian  advance  he  of  his  own  accord  moved  his  regi- 
ment, the  17th  Lancers,  across  some  broken  ground  into 
a  position  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  sweep  into 
the  Russian  rear.  Lord  Cardigan,  whom  fortune  had 
placed  in  the  command  of  these  brave  men,  saw  tho 
movement,  and  indignantly  rebuked  the  forward  officer. 
That  officer  pointed  out  the  piece  of  good  luck  which,  as 
it  were,  had  been  thrown  in  the  path  of  tho  Light 
Brigade;  but  Lord  Cardigan  was  angry,  and  averse 
from  doing  anything  without  an  express  order  from 
Lord  liucan.  So  the  Light  Brigade  went  for  nothing  in 
a  brilliant  feat  of  arms  which  their  intervention  would 
have  rendered  decisive. 

For  as  the  Russians  rolled  over  tho  ridge,  they  in- 
stinctively fronted  towards  the  tiny  scjuadrons  whom 
Ihcy  saw  entangled  in  their  standing  camp  ;  and  while 
they  fronted  General  Scarlett,  they  showed  a  broad 
flank  to  Lord  Cardigan.  Well  might  Captain  Morrit- 
make  fast  his  heavy  sabre  to  his  wrist,  and  yearn  to 
fall  in  even  with  his  lances  alone,  when  the  unwieldy 
mass  had  committed  itself  beyohd  all  hope.  And  it  did 
commit  itself,  as  if  in  contempt  of  tho  Light  Brigade,  or 
in  ignorance  of  its  existence  ;  for  the  Russians  went 
straight  towards  tho  four  squadrons  of  the  Grej'S  and 
Enniskillens.     At  this  time  the  5th  Dragoons  were  on. 
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i.ho  right  rear  of  tho  Ennislcillcns,  tho  '1th  Dragoon 
Guards  -wore  only  coming  round  tho  south  end  of  the 
Orchai-d,  and  tho  1st  Eoyals  -woro  in  reserve.  "  The 
Russians,"  \rritc3  Mr.  Eussell,  who  witnessed  the  scene, 
"  advanced  down  tho  hill  at  a  slow  canter,  whi(^h  they 
changed  to  a  trot,  and  at  last  no*rly  halted.  Their  first 
line  was  nearly  double  tho  length  of  ours,  and  it  was  at 
least  three  times  as  deep.  Behind  them  was  a  similar 
iino  equally  strong  and  compact.  They  evidently 
ilcspised  their  insignificant-looking  enemy,  but  their 
timo  was  come.  The  trumpets  rang  out  through  tho 
valley,  and  the  Greys  and  Enniskilleners  went  right  at 
(he  centre  of  the  Russian  cavalry.  The  space  between 
thorn  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards ;  it  was  scarce 
enough  to  let  tho  horses  '  gather  way,'  nor  had  tho  men 
quite  space  enough  for  tho  play  of  their  sword  arms. 
Tho  Russian  lino  brought  forward  each  wing  as  our 
cavalry  advanced,  and  threatened  to  annihilate  them  as 
they  passed  on.  Turning  a  little  to  their  left,  so  as  to 
meet  tho  Russian  right,  tho  Greys  rushed  on  with  a 
cheer  that  thrilled  every  heart.  The  wild  shout  of  tho 
Enniskilleners  rose  through  the  air  at  the  same  instant. 
As  lightning  flashes  thi-ough  a  cloud,  tho  Greys  and 
Enniskilleners  pierced  through  the  dark  masses  of 
Russians.  The  shock  was  but  for  a  moment.  There 
was  a  clash  of  steel,  and  a  light  play  of  sword  blades  in 
the  air,  and  then  the  Greys  and  redcoats  disappeai'ed  in 
the  midst  of  the  shaken  and  quivering  columns.  In 
another  moment  we  saw  them  emerging  with  diminished 
numbers  and  in  broken  order,  charging  against  the 
second  line.  It  was  a  terrible  moment.  '  God  help 
them  !  they  are  lost ! '  was  the  exclamation  of  more 
tiiaa  one  man,  and  the  thought  of  many.  With  un- 
abated tire  tho  noble  hearts  dashed  at  theii-  enemy.  It 
was  a  fight  of  heroes.  The  first  line  of  Russians,  which 
had  been  utterly  smashed  by  our  charge,  and  had  fled  off 
at  our  flank  and  towards  the  centre,  were  coming  back 
to  swallow  up  our  handful  of  men.  By  sheer  steel  and 
by  sheer  courage,  Euuiskillener  and  Scot  were  winning 
their  desperate  way  right  through  the  enemy's  squadrons, 
and  already  red  coats  and  grey  horses  had  appeared  at 
tho  rear  of  the  second  mass,  when,  with  irresistible  force, 
like  one  bolt  from  a  bow,  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards  riding 
straight  at  the  right  flank  of  the  Russians,  and  the  5th 
Dragoon  Guards  following  close  after  the  Enniskilleners, 
rushed  at  the  remnants  of  the  first  line  of  the  enemy, 
went  through  it  as  though  it  were  pasteboard,  and  put 
them  to  the  utter  rout."  In  less  than  five  mijiutes,  by 
the  vigorous  attack  in  front,  and  the  well-timed  assault 
in  flank,  and  the  dash  upon  the  wings  as  they  were 
closing  in  upon  our  first  line,  less  than  700  British 
swordsmen  had  beaten  3,000  Russian  horse  in  compact 
and  close  array  into  a  disorderly  crowd,  and  had  driven 
them  off  so  completely,  that  they  did  not  di'aw  rein 
until  two  miles  from  the  scene  of  tho  combat  and  well 
behind  their  own  guns,  and  between  their  own  infantiy. 
Fortunately,  General  Scarlett,  who  had  the  conduct  of 
this  briUiant  charge,  kept  his  men  in  hand,  and  brought 
them  up  before  they  came  under  the  range  of  the  enemy's 
guns.     Thus  were  exemplified  before  the  eyes  of  our 


allies  tho  highest  and  the  rarest  qualities;  oi  ciu-ahy — 
the  swift,  unhesitating  charge,  and  the  faculty  for 
stopping  ero  it  is  too  late.  Tho  spectators  on  tho  hills 
cheered  and  shouted,  and  even  clapped  their  hands  again 
and  again.  Lord  Raglan  was  delighted,  and  sent  Lieu- 
tenant Curzon  to  congratulate  General  Scarlett,  and  tell 
him  it  was  "well  done!"  And  in  his  de.spatch  homo,  he 
s.aid,  "  The  charge  was  one  of  the  most  successful  I  ever 
witnessed,  and  was  never  for  a  moment  doubtful."  But 
the  British  general  must  have  seen  with  regret,  as  the 
French  officers  saw  with  astonishment,  the  inactivity  of 
the  Light  Brigade.  One  word  from  their  leader,  a  few 
strides  roimd  tho  north  of  the  orchard,  and  tho  brigade 
might  have  buried  itself  deep  in  the  Russian  right  rear, 
and  have  taken,  hundreds  of  prisoners,  if  it  had  not  half 
destroyed  Liprandi's  cavalry.  But  fear  of  responsibility 
kept  Lord  Cardigan's  lips  closed.  lie  had  been  "  placed 
there,"  and  until  he  was  ordered  to  move,  there  he  must 
remain.  Few  men  have  ever  thrown  away  a  more 
fortunate  moment,  and  in  w.ar  such  moments  fly  never 
to  return. 

We  have  followed  these  cavalry  operations  out,  be- 
cause they  were  the  main  stream  of  battle.  Just  before 
the  vast  column  crossed  tho  ridge,  the  Cossacks,  who 
had  been  hunting  the  Turks,  gathered  up  to  make  a 
dash  at  the  93rd.  They  came  down  with  a  gallop  and  a 
yell.  The  few  Turks  on  the  right  of  the  Highlanders 
fired  a  volley  at  onco  .and  ran,  ciying  "  Ship,  Johnny, 
ship!"  The  Cossacks  were  elated,  and  they  swung 
round  their  left  flank  as  if  they  would  roll  up  "the 
thin  red  streak,  tipped  with  a  line  of  steel."  But  Sir 
Colin  threw  back  his  right  flank  company,  and  when 
tho  screaming  horsemen  were  within  600  yards,  he 
threw  in  a  volley.  The  guns  on  the  heights  sent  in 
heavy  shots,  yet  the  Cossacks  were  not  to  be  deterred. 
In  a  short  space,  instead  of  fleeing,  the  93rd  poured  in 
another  volley  from  their  rifles,  a  volley  heard  afar,  as 
it  rang  out  clear  and  compact,  and  echoed  among  the 
hills.  The  Cossacks  found  that  tho  men  in  red  were  not  to 
be  scared  away  like  Turks,  although  they  stood  alone  far 
out  in  the  plain,  and  only  two  deep.  So,  when  the  great 
column  was  closing  with  our  heavy  horse,  tho  mere  fire 
and  steadfastness  of  tho  Highlanders  drove  the  lesser 
column  back  to  the  redoubts,  while  the  guns  of  Barker's 
battery  smote  them  as  they  fled. 

So  far  the  conflict.  Tho  Russians  had  surprised  a  lino 
of  outposts,  and  had  takeii  seven  guns,  and  now  held 
the  greater  part  of  the  line  they  had  sui-prised;  but 
their  cavalry  had  suffered  a  deep  disgrace,  and  had  been 
driven  in,  and  their  general  was  compelled  to  foiTQ  a 
strong  line  of  battle,  not  for  ofience,  but  defence.  He 
placed  seven  battalions  and  eight  guns  on  the  south  and 
south-west  slopes  of  the  Fedoukine  heights.  In  the 
valley  leading  to  the  Tchemaya  were  the  rallied  horse, 
with  their  flanks  thrown  forward  and  guns  in  their  front ; 
.and  on  the  redoubt  ridge,  and  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  in 
three  of  the  redoubts,  were  the  remainder  of  tie  infantry 
in  column,  as  far  as  Kamara,  supported  by  strong  line.? 
of  guns.  He  seemed  to  wait  an  opportunity,  and  was 
tempted  again,  by  the  weak  appearance  of  tho  defence  of 
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Balaclava,  to  try  and  debouch  from  Eamara ;  but  tbe 
steady  fire  of  Barker  and  the  Marines  daunted  him  effec- 
tually. Thus  stood  the  aspect  of  the  field  between  nine 
and  ten  o'clock,  when  the  action  cooled  down  to  a  can- 
nonade, and  the  Eussians,  who  were  proud  of  their  vic- 
tory over  the  Turks,  seemed  to  entertain  no  desire  for 
a  further  acquaintance  with  their  other  foes  at  close 
quarters. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  1st  Division — that  is,  throe  bat- 
talions of  Guards  and  two  of  the  Highland  Brigade — 
began  to  descend  from  the  plateau.  General  Canrobert 
had  ridden  up  to  Lord  Eaglan,  and  had  infoi-med  him  that 
General  Yinoy's  brigade  would  immediately  enter  the 
valley,  and  fjrm  a  little  to  the  west  of  Eadikoi,  while 
the  brigade  of  General  Espinasse  was  about  to  take  post 
a  little  below  Mount  Sapoune,  near  the  most  westei-ly 
redoubt.  Two  squadrons  of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  were 
advancing  towards  the  scene  of  action.  The  1st  division, 
as  soon  as  it  reached  the  jilain,  formed  line  in  echelon  of 
brigades  ;  the  Guards  on  the  right  restmg  on  the  03rd, 
and  stretching  towards  the  redoubt  ridge ;  and  the 
nighland  brigade,  on  the  left,  bemg  somewhat  farther 
back.  The  4th  division,  under  Sir  George  Cathcart, 
soon  followed,  and  was  posted  in  column  in  rear  of  the 
Highland  brigade.  The  heavy  cavalry  were  advanced 
some  distance  in  front  of  the  1st  division,  and  the  light 
cavahy  were  wheeled  to  the  right,  and  placed  near  the 
head  of  the  valley  north  of  the  redoubt  ridge,  and  facing 
to  the  east.  La  rear  the  troops  of  General  Bosquet's 
own  division  were  under  arms,  guai'ding  the  entrench- 
ments on  Mount  Sapoune,  and  manning  the  batteries ; 
while  the  Tui-ks,  attached  to  the  French,  were  posted, 
partly  in  the  Col  and  partly  below  it,  facipg  north. 
There  was  a  jjause  in  the  fight.  The  guns  alone  fired  as 
opportunity  offered.  When  our  infantry  first  formed 
across  the  plain,  the  Eussians  opened  on  them  from  tho 
third  redoubt ;  but,  skirmishers  being  thrown  forward, 
their  rifles  quickly  told  upon  the  gunners ;  and,  as 
General  Liprandi  was  intent  on  showing  a  shorter  front 
and  more  compact  line,  he  drew  back  the  force  from  tho 
redoubt  and  placed  it  on  the  east. 

Lord  Eaglan,  fr-om  his  post  of  vantage,  had  watched 
the  enemy's  disposition,  and  ho  thought  he  saw  indica- 
tions of  an  intention  to  retire.  He  believed  ho  saw  the 
Eussians  preparing  to  remove  tho  captm-ed  guns.  He, 
therefore,  no  doubt  again  to  the  discomfiture  of  Lord 
Lucan,  directed  him  to  move  his  cavalry,  and  tako  ad- 
vantage of  any  opportunity  that  might  present  itself  to 
prevent  tho  removal  of  the  guns.  Tho  infantry  divisions 
had  not  yet  entered  tho  valley.  Tho  order  sent  to  Lord 
Lucan  was  not  well  constructed,  but  tho  scnso  was 
plain.  It  ran  thus: — "Cavalry  to  advance,  and  take 
any  opportunitj'  to  recover  tho  heights.  Thoy  will  bo 
supported  by  tho  infantry,  which  Lavo  been  ordered. 
Advance  on  two  fronts."  What  docs  this  mean  ?  Lord 
Lucan,  who  resented  intorforenco  with  him,  put  upon  it 
this  construction.  Ho  hold  that  it  was  simply  an  order 
fur  tho  cavahy  to  advance  ;  that  it  merely  iufonnod  him 
that  infantiy  had  boon  ordered,  which  is  nonsense ;  and 
that  "  adranco  on  two  fronts"  did  not  apply  to  the  in- 


fantry, but  to  the  cavalry.  Yet  he  describes  himself  as 
looking  anxiously  for  the  infantry,  who,  if  they  had 
been  simply  ordered,  might  have  been  ordered  to  attack 
Sebastopol  for  aught  he  knew.  If  he  did  not  under- 
stand tho  order,  he  should  have  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion. But  Lord  Eaglan  had  interfered  with  him,  and 
he  chose  to  intei-pret  the  order  as  he  pleased.  The  real 
meaning  was,  that  the  cavalry  were  to  place  themselves 
in  a  position  to  act,  if  occasion  offered,  and  that  the 
advancing  infantry  would  support  them.  Lord  Lucan 
afhrms  that  he  did  advance  the  cavalry,  and  look  out  for 
an  opportunitj'.  Lord  Eaglan  did  not  think  so.  For 
some  reason  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the  best  thing  had 
been  done.  Lord  Eaglan  may  have  been  wrong,  and 
Lord  Lucan  right ;  but  at  that  moment  Lord  Eaglan 
was  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Lord  Lucan's  troopers 
were  part  of  his  army,  and  he  had  an  absolute  right  tu 
say  how  thoy  should  be  employed.  Lord  Lucan  is  a 
very  able  man  and  a  good  of&cer ;  but  he  appears  to 
have  held  a  wrong  view  of  his  relations  to  his  com- 
mander.   And  it  led  to  a  glorious  but  tragic  scene. 

Feeling  that  Lord  Lucan  had  not  advanced  far  enough 
according  to  his  view.  Lord  Eaglan  directed  Quarter- 
master-General Airey  to  send  the  following  instructions 
to  Lord  Lucan:  "Lord  Eaglan  wishes  the  cavalry  to 
advance  rapidly  to  the  front,  follow  the  enemy,  and  try 
to  prevent  the  enemy  carrjing  away  the  guns.  Troop 
of  horse  artillery  may  accompany.  French  cavalry  is 
on  your  left.  Immediate."  These  instructions — ^they 
were  not  called  orders,  but  wishes — were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Captain  Nolan,  a  far-famed  cavalry  officer, 
who  believed  British  horsemen,  well  led,  could  ride 
over  anything.  Nolan  galloped  swiftly  down  the 
slope  and  over  the  plain,  and  di'awing  rein,  presented 
the  paper  to  Lord  Lucan.  "  After  carefully  reading  this 
order,"  writes  Lord  Lucan  to  Lord  Eaglan  afterwards, 
"I  hesitated,  and  ui-ged  the  uselessncss  of  such  an 
attack,  and  tho  dangers  attending  it.  The  aide-de-camp 
[Nolan],  in  a  most  authoritative  tone,  stated  that  they 
wore  Lord  Eaglan's  orders,  that  the  cavahy  should  at- 
tack immediately.  I  asked  [in  a  very  comjilaining  tone] 
'  'V\'here,  and  what  to  do ': '  [a  sensible  question],  neither 
enemy  nor  guns  being  in  sight.  He  [Nolan]  replied, 
in  a  most  disrespectful  but  significant  manner,  point- 
ing to  tho  further  end  of  the  vaUey,  '  There,  my  lord, 
is  your  enemy;  there  are  the  guns  I  '  "  Here  is  a 
dramatic  interlude  on  a  bare  plain  in  tho  Crimea. 
An  aide-de-camp  brings  written  instructions  to  a  lieu- 
tenant-general. These  instructions  are  that  a  rapid  ad- 
vance— not  attack — should  be  made,  with  the  specific 
object  of  trying  to  prevent  an  enem)%  who,  as  tho  in- 
structions implied,  was  supposed  to  bo  retiring,  from 
carrying  off  the  British  guns.  Tho  lieutenant-general 
jumps  at  tho  conclusion  that  he  is  to  attack  the  Eussian 
army  -with  eight  squadrons  of  light  horso,  and  ho 
naturally  thinks  this  most  dangerous  and  most  useless. 
Tho  aide-de-camp  helps  to  confirm  him  in  his  erroneous 
views,  that  a  rapid  advance  is  synonj-mous  with  a  des- 
porato  charge.  Having  construed  the  instructions  to 
mean  an  order  to  attack,  ho  appeals  to  the  aide-de-camp, 
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aad  that  officer  insolently  points  out  what  he  is  to 
attack.  All  this  time  both  these  officers  have  a  written 
paper  before  them,  which  proscribes  a  quick  advance 
to  test  the  temper  and  intentions  of  the  enemy,  and  not 
a  fierce  charge  to  destroy  him ;  and  with  the  paper  in 
his  pocket,  and  an  en'oneous  construction  of  it  converted 
into  a  fixed  idea  in  his  head,  Lord  Lucan,  against  his 
convictions,  as  ha  says,  determined  to  hurl  the  Light 
Brigade  against  an  army  in  position,  regarding  that 
glorious  folly  as  the  very  thing  Lord  Eaglan  intended 
him  to  do.  Yet  Loi'd  Eaglan  was  a  few  hundred  yards 
distant,  and  -when  there  was  such  a  difference  between 


none  the  less  in  great  part  the  sacrifice  of  many  to  the 
misconception  and  the  pride  of  one. 

After  the  fierce  dialogue  we  have  recorded,  Lord 
Lucan  rode  over  to  the  Light  Brigade.  Ho  found  them 
dismounted,  and  orders  were  given  to  mount.  "  Lord 
Lucan,"  says  Lord  Cardigan,  in  a  sworn  affidavit,  "then 
came  to  our  front,  and  ordered  mo  to  attack  the 
Eussians  in  the  valley.  I  replied,  '  Certainly,  sir ;  but 
allow  me  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  Eussians  have  a 
battery  in  our  front,  and  batteries  and  riflemen  on  each 
flank.'  Lord  Lucan  said,  '  I  cannot  help  that ;  it  is 
Lord  Eaglan's   positive  order  that  the  light  Brigade 


LOED  LYONS. 


written  instructions  to  advance,  and  a  verbal  order  from 
an  aide-de-camp  to  attack,  surely  duty  dictated  an  ap- 
plication to  Lord  Eaglan  to  decide  what  was  really 
meant.  But  Lord  Lucan  did  not  like  to  be  interfered 
with.  He  felt,  moreover,  as  he  told  his  peers,  that  had 
he  disobeyed  what  he  calls  the  order  to  attack,  he  would 
have  been  held  responsible  for  ever  for  the  loss  of  the 
guns.  ' '  Such  would  have  been  the  censure  thrown 
upon  him,  that  he  could  not  have  shown  himself  to  his 
division ;  that  his  existence  would  have  been  intoler- 
able;  and  that  he  must  have  destroyed  himself." 
Although  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  stands  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  glorious  deeds  of  arms,  yet  it  was 
178.— New  Series. 


attacks  immediately.' "  Lord  Eaglan's  "  order,"  as  it 
is  called,  we  again  repeat : — "  Lord  Eaglan  wishes  the 
cavah-y  to  advance  rapidly  to  the  front  [Lord  Lucan's 
order  was  to  move  beyond  the  front — nay,  into  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  line  of  battle],  follow  the  enemy 
[Lord  Lucan's  order  was  to  attack  a  stationary  force 
not  then  in  retreat],  and  try  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
carrying  away  the  guns"  [Lord  Lucan's  order  was  to 
charge  the  Eussian  army].  Instructions  for  an  advance 
came  from  Lord  Eaglan ;  verbal  orders  to  attack  from 
Captain  Nolan  and  Lord  Lucan.  "Well  might  a  thrill  of 
horror  nm  through  the  spectators  on  the  heights,  when 
they  saw  the  Light  Cavalry  speed  off  to  their  glorious  doom. 
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Por  at  tkis  moment  the  Russians  presented  a  strong 
line  of  battle.  The  Eedoukine  lulls  were  black  with 
heavy  masses  of  infantry,  no  fewer  than  sixteen  guns 
looked  into  the  valley,  and  a  body  of  foot  Cossack  rifle- 
men were  extended  as  skirmishers  on  the  lower  slopes  ; 
all  this  force  of  artilleiy  and  musketry  being  on  the 
left  flank  of  the  valley  down  which  Lord  Lucan  was 
about  to  hurl  the  Light  Brigade.  Across  the  mouth  of 
the  valley  kadiug  to  the  bridge  over  the  Tchernaya  and 
to  Tchorgoun,  with  both  flanks  thrown  well  forwai-d, 
stood  the  cavah-y  defeated  by  the  heavy  brigade,  having 
in  front,  and  parallel  to  the  line  of  attack,  a  battei-y  of 
guns  belonging  to  a  Cossack  regiment.  On  the  right  of 
the  line  of  advance  two  redoubts  were  occupied,  and 
more  than  half  the  Russian  infantry  and  a  body  of 
lancers  were  in  position.  Riflemen  were  extended  along 
both  sides  of  the  valley.  But,  on  our  right  flank,  the 
artillery,  except  that  in  the  second  redoubt,  fronted 
towards  Balaclava.  It  was  through  a  valley  thus 
defended  .on  the  flanks,  and  thus  barred  at  the 
end,  that  our  Light  Brigade  were  ordered  to  ride.  The 
feat  they  accomplished  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in 
war. 

Lord  Cardigan  had  formed  his  ten  squadi'ons  in  two 
lines,    numbering    from    the    right,    the    13th     Light 
Dragoons,  the   17th  Lancers,  and  the   11th  Hussars; 
in  the  second,   the   8th  Hussars  and  the  4th   Light  [ 
Dragoons.   Lord  Lucan  did  not  approve  of  this  arrange-  ] 
ment,   and,   drawing  the   11th  Hussars  from  the  first  j 
line,  lie  placed  them  in  the  left  rear  of  the  17th  Lancers.  ' 
Thus  the  brigade  formed  throe  lines.     The  whole  did 
not  amount  to  many  more  than  600  men.     Lord  Cardi- 
gan took  post  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  first  line. 
He  was  conspicuous,  for  he  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
11th  Hussars,  with  its  bright  cherry-coloured  trowsers 
and  gorgeous  jacket,  and  he  rode  a  strong  and  beautiful 
chestnut  horse,   with    white    heels.      The   signal  was 

given,  and — 

"Into  the  valley  of  death 
Rode  the  six  hundred." 

The  brigade  went  over  the  shoulder  of  the  hiU  at  a  trot. 
At  once  they  came  \inder  the  fire  of  the  guns  on  the 
Fedoukino  heights.  The  brave  Nolan  was  in  the  van. 
He  had  not  gone  far  when  a  piece  of  shell  struck  him, 
ripping  open  his  chest.  His  horse  swerved  round,  and 
throwing  hia  arms  .aloft,  and  shi'ieking  so  piercingly 
that  his  screams  were  heard  above  the  uproar,  he  rode 
back  into  the  brigade  and  fell  dead.  On  wont  the 
brigade.  In  the  race  of  death  they  had  to  run,  the 
course  was  more  than  a  mile  long.  The  guns  on  their 
left,  the  battciy  in  front,  soiwcd  by  Cossacks — who  only 
Hponged  out  after  every  sixth  round,  so  that  their  fire 
might  be  rapid— the  guns  from  the  redoubt,  on  their 
right,  sent  shot,  and  shell,  and  grape  into  the  brilliant 
and  swiftly  gliding  lines,  the  thunder  of  whose  tramp- 
ling hoofs  was  heard  afar.  The  ranks  wore  broken. 
Horses  stumbled  and  rolled  over,  iuul  rose  again  scream- 
ing with  agony ;  and  men  foil,  some  shot  dead,  with  the 
grim  smile  of  battle  on  their  faces,  some  in  mortal 
anguish,  somo  unhurt.     The  valley  was  strewed  with 


heroes.  The  tempest  of  deadly  hail  ceased  not  to  rush 
through  the  air.  But  on  went  the  brigade,  "with  a  halo 
of  flashing  steel  above  their  heads,"  and  a  dauntless 
purpose  in  tneir  hearts.  The  mere  sight  of  this  stead- 
fast band  swooping  down  upon  them,  made  upon  the 
Russians  an  impression  so  terrible,  that  the}'  instinc- 
tively drew  back.  "  Their  fierce  attack,"  writes  General' 
Liprandi,  "  forced  General  Rijoff  to  retire  by  the  road 
that  leads  to  Tchorgoun."  The  infantry  on  the  left 
went  back  nearer  to  Kamara,  and  ran  into  squares. 
"  The  enemy's  attack,"  continues  Liprandi,  "  was  most 
pertinacious.  He  charged  our  cavalry  in  spite  of  the 
grape  fired  with  great  precision  from  six  guns  of  the 
light  battery.  No.  7,  in  spite  of  the  fire  of  the  skirmishers 
of  the  regiment  '  Odessa'  [on  the  Russian  left],  and  of 
a  company  of  riflemen  on  the  right  wing,  and  even  un- 
heeding the  guns  of  General  Tabrokritski,"  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Fedoukine  heights.  Even  unhcading  all 
this  mass  of  destructive  machinery,  did  the  Light 
Brigade  sweep  on.  The  steadfast  artiUeiymen  fired 
theu-  last  round  as  the  first  line,  rent  and  torn,  closed 
upon  the  muzzles,  and,  with  a  fierce  cheer,  dashed  in. 
The  gunners  were  caught  before  they  could  retire,  and 
only  those  escaped  who  crept  under  the  guns  and  wagons. 
Some  Cossacks  charged  to  save  their  guns.  Lord  Cardi- 
gan had  encounters  with  several,  but  escaped  with  a 
lance  thrust  through  his  sleeve,  and  then  he  "  rode  away 
apparently  unhurt."  After  the  first  line  came  Colonel 
Douglas,  with  the  11th,  and  then  the  4th  and  Sth.  In 
a  short  space  the  first  line,  which  had  charged  home  so 
impetuously,  was  now  broken  into  groups,  and  began  to 
straggle  back;  but,  some  of  them  meeting  the  11th, 
faced  about  once  m.ore  and  went  on.  All  the  i-egiments 
had  passed  the  battery.  Some  of  the  men  were  even 
galloping  right  into  the  Russian  cavalry,  who  had  fallen 
back  towards  Tchorgoun. 

The  British  horse  were  thus  for  a  moment  far  within 
the  enemy's  position.  The  Russians  were  almost  stunned 
by  the  hardihood  of  the  charge.  But  General  Liprandi, 
who  was  watching  the  fight,  gathered  up  a  body  of 
Lancers  ou  his  own  left,  and  poiu-ed  them  into  the  space 
in  front  of  the  battery,  between  our  ti-oopers  and  their 
line  of  retreat.  Fortunately,  Colonel  Showell.  of  the 
Sth  Hussars,  had  kept  his  regiment  well  in  hand  through- 
out. He  bad  come  on  at  a  steady,  deliberate  pace,  on 
the  right  of  the  3rd  line,  but  not  so  fast  as  the  4th.  Ho 
had  ohai'ged  through  the  battery,  and  had  shown  front 
to  the  Russians  beyond ;  but,  like  a  good  officer,  he  still 
kept  his  men  in  hand.  His  skill  was  rewarded.  Across 
the  rear  came  the  Russian  Lancer  regiment,  and  somo  of 
our  men  and  some  officers  thought  for  a  moment  it  was 
the  17th,  and  proposed  to  form  upon  it.  Thoy  were  soon 
undeceived.  Colonel  Showoll  did  not  hositate.  Ho 
wheeled  about  his  squadi-ons  just  as  Major  Mayou,  who 
had  brought  b.ack  a,  knot  of  the  17th  from  thoir  charge 
towards  Tchorgoun,  joined  him  ;  and,  leading  the  way, 
Shewell  carried  his  men  clear  through  the  Russians,  and 
thus  removed  the  worst  danger  from  tho  path  of  the 
little  groups  and  single  men,  some  wounded,  somo  with 
wounded  horses,  somo  without  horses,  who  woro  strug- 
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gliug  back  over  the  cori)se-strowu  valloy,  still  under  that 
terrible  cross-fii-o. 

Lord  Lucaii  had  brought  up  the  Heayy  Brigade  to  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  to  protect  the  retreat,  aud  they  came 
under  fire  and  lost  men,  and  his  lordship  himself  was 
slightly  wounded.  The  Chassoui's  d'Aiiiquo  had  made  a 
most  daring  and  skilful  charge  on  a  battery  on  the 
Fedoukiuo  heights,  and  had  silenced  its  fire,  with  great 
•  loss  to  themselves.  This  was  an  admirable  feat,  de- 
serving all  the  praise  it  received.  While  the  Heavy 
Brigade  w.as  under  fire,  Lord  Cardigan  rode  up  aud 
began  to  complain.  At  this  time  the  remnants  of  his 
brigade  were  still  in  the  Russian  position,  or  just  passing 
from  it ;  for  he  had  passed  Lord  Luoan,  who  was  in  ad- 
vance of  his  brigade,  before  the  returning  heroes  of  the 
Light  Cavalry  were  within  Lord  Lucau's  sight.  So 
deponeth  Lord  Lucan. 

Lord  Cardigan,  as  we  have  seen,  went  headlong  at 
and  through  the  battery.  He  was  the  first  man  within 
the  line,  and  the  Eussian  general  guessing,  perhaps, 
who  he  was,  and  hoping  to  make  him  prisoner,  launched 
a  section  of  Cossacks  against  him ;  but  these  he  encoun- 
tered and  beat  off.  After  this  exploit  he  seems  to  have 
retired.  "  Upon  disengaging  myself  from  the  Cossacks 
and  returning  past  the  guns,"  he  says,  "  I  saw  the  broken 
remnants  of  the  fint  line,  in  small  detached  parties,  re- 
treating up  the  hill  towards  our  original  position." 
Genei'al  Scarlett  states  that  Lord  Cardigan  came  up 
"  with  the  retreating  ti-oops,"  "  among  the  last,  if  not 
the  last,  of  the  first  line."  Major  Mayou,  who  took 
command  of  the  1 7th  because  ho  could  not  see  anything 
of  Lord  Cardigan,  states  that  he  rallied  the  men  in  rear 
of  the  guns,  and  joined  Colonel  Shewell,  and  with  the  8th 
broke  the  Eussian  Lancers.  "Whilst  going  up  the  valley 
Hooked,"  he  deposes,  "  in  every  direction  for  Lord  Car- 
digan(who  would  have  been  conspicuous fi'om  wearing  the 
Hussar  dress  of  the  1 1th) ;  and  not  being  able  to  see  him 
anyTchere,  I  said  to  myself,  '  Lord  Cardigan  must  be 
either  killed,  or  taken  prisoner.'  However,  when  I  got 
in  the  rear  of  the  Heavy  Brigade,  I  found  his  lordship 
there,  and  he  spoke  to  mo."  Major  Phillips  deposes  that 
while  the  8th  was  still  advancing,  he  saw  Lord  Cardigan 
"  coming  back."  Trumpeter  Donoghue,  who  rode  with 
Colonel  Shewell,  affirms  that  before  the  8th  reached  the 
guns  "ho  saw  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  galloping  past 
towards  the  rear,"  and  that  he  thought  the  Major- 
General  was  going  to  bring  up  the  Heavy  Brigade. 
Private  Eeating,  of  the  8th,  saw  "  a  general  officer  with 
scarlet  trowsers,  on  a  chestnut  horse,  with  white  heels, 
returning  to  the  rear,"  as  the  8th  was  advancing.  Private 
Edden,  of  the  4th  Light  Di-agoons,  says  he  saw  a  similar 
sight.  Lord  Cardigan  "was  on  a  chestnut  horse,  and 
quite  alone,  and  was  cantering  back. .  .  .to  the  left  of  our 
regiment."  Other  men  of  the  4th  and  8th  make  like 
reports.  Private  John  Ford,  of  the  4th,  is  most  positive. 
"My  horse  was  shot  as  we  were  advancing  to  the 
Eussian  guns,  and  feU.  with  me,  my  leg  being  under 
him.  This  was  about  300  yards  from  the  battery. 
While  Ijdng  on  the  ground,  looking  for  some  one  to  assist 
in  lifting  the  horse  off  me,  I  saw  Lord  Cardigan  to  the 


left  of  where  I  was  lying,  cantering  to  the  rear.  He 
was  quite  alone.  Just  after  Lord  Cardigan  passed  me,  a 
private  named  Farrell  came  up,  and  assisted  in  getting 
the  horse  off  me."  General  Liprandi  was  extremely 
anxious  to  get  fi'om  the  prisoners  an  answer  to  his 
question :  "  "Who  was  that  English  officer  who  rode  back 
on  the  chestnut  horse  with  the  white  heels  ?  "  And 
when  told  it  was  the  Brigadier,  Liprandi  said,  "  Ho 
never  would  have  got  back  if  he  had  not  had  a  good 
horse."  Lord  George  Paget,  Major  Mayou,  and  others, 
had  called  out  while  behind  the  guns,  "Where  is  Car- 
digan?" And  some  one  said,  "  Gone  back."  These  are 
sworn  statements.  From  which,  taken  in  connection 
with  Lord  Cardigan's  sworn  statements,  we  learn  that 
Lord  Cardigan  rode  well  into  the  battery,  and  fought 
with  the  Cossacks,  but  that  he  never  had  the  brigade  well 
in  hand,  and  though  alive,  was  not  in  the  midst  of  his 
men  at  the  moment  when  they  required  a  guide  and 
leader  to  extricate  them  from  the  heart  of  the  Eussian 
position. 

Far  from  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  the  remnant  of  that 
valorous  band  re-formed.  Lord  Cardigan  rode  up  to 
the  front,  and  said,  "Men,  this  is  a  great  blunder; 
but  it  is  no  fault  of  mine."  And  the  men  cheeted  and 
replied,  "  Never  mind,  my  lord,  we  are  ready  to  go  back 
again."  And  this  was  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade, 
such  a  grievous  waste  of  life,  yet  so  sublime,  and  of 
such  sterling  quality,  that  its  fame  has  rung  through 
all  lands,  and  its  influence  still  penneates  all  armies. 
Out  of  the  670  who  rode  into  the  vaUey,  there  were  left 
only  195  mounted  men.  The  brigade  had  lost  12 
officers  killed  and  11  wounded  ;  147  men  killed  and 
110  wounded  or  missing;  and  32.5  horses  kiUed  in  the 
charge.  All  this  devotion  and  daring  had  been  shown, 
all  this  havoc  wrought,  within  the  short  period  of  twenty 
minutes !  Well  might  Lord  Eaglan  say  to  Lord  Lucan, 
"  Why,  you  have  lost  the  Light  Brigade  !  "  Let  us  be 
just.  The  responsibility,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  order- 
ing that  dreadful  charge,  must  be  divided  between  three 
men.  The  whole  blame  should  not  fall  on  Lord  Lucan. 
General  Aii'ey  and  Captain  Nolan  must  share  it  with  him. 

The  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  vii'tually  terminated 
the  battle.  The  Guards,  indeed,  the  4th  Division,  and 
a  French  division  did  advance  farther  eastward,  and 
this,  with  the  fire  of  the  British  guns,  forced  the  Rus- 
sians successively  out  of  all  the  redoubts,  and  compelled 
Liprandi  to  take  up  a  contracted  "position  on  the  high 
ground  between  Kamara  and  Tchorgoun.  Lord  Eaglan 
and  General  Canrobert  debated  the  propriety  of  a 
further  attack;  but  decided  that  it  would  be  undgsirable 
to  waste  life  in  the  attempt,  as,  if  regained,  the  heights 
could  not  be  re-occupied.  So  the  battle  ended  about 
one  o'clock  with  a  cannonade.  At  dusk  the  French 
troops  and  the  British  infantry  divisions,  save  the  High- 
land Brigade,  which  remained  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
of  Balaclava,  retui-ned  to  the  plateau.  The  Eussians 
admit  a  loss  of  5.50  men  in  their  cavalry  alone,  but 
admit  also  that  this  was  a  hasty  report.  There  is  no 
other.  The  whole  British  loss  in  cavaby  was  37  officers 
and  3-53  men  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 
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Effects  of  the  Combat  at  Balaclava— It3  Lessons— The  Posilion  contracted 
—Plans  of  the  Allies— Frustrated  by  the  Enemy— The  Position  of  In- 
kermann— Neglected  Perforce— Weak  Defences— Action  of  the  2Gth 
of  October— De."eat  of  the  Enemy— Mr.  Hewett's  CS-pounder— Mens- 
chikoff  Reinforced:  his  Strength- The  Strength  of  the  Allies— 
Kussian  Plans— Battle  of  Inkcrtnann-English  surprised  :  they  run 
to  Arms— Heavj*  Russian  Attacks  repelled  —  Power  of  the  Russian 
Batteries— False  Attacks  from  Balaclava  Valley  and  the  Town— Two 
British  Divisions  check  the  Enemy— The  Sandbag  Battery— Advance 
of  the  Guards— Lord  Raglan  aixives— The  Enemy  brings  up  Frcsli 
Columns— Dannenberg— The  Grand  Dukes— The  18-ponnders— Ncv; 
Infantry  Fights — The  Coldstreams  in  the  Sandb.ag  Battery— Bloody 
Combat — Enemy  successful — The  Guards  retake  the  Cattery;  but 
are  again  expelled — Death  of  Cathcart— The  State  of  Affairs— Arrival 
of  the  French  —  New  and  sharp  Engagements —  The  Russians  frus- 
trated :  they  retreat  fighting  —  Canrobert  declines  to  pursue  — 
Losses  on  both  sides — Council  of  War — Lord  Raglan's  firmness:  it^ 
value  to  England. 

The  lower  range  of  heigMs  in  front  of  Balaclava,  and 
the  seven  Britiah  guns  taken  from  the  Turks  were  the 
only  material  advantages  gained  by  the  enemy  on  the 
25th  of  October.  Moral  advantages,  beyond  those  im- 
plied in  the  capture  of  guns,  he  gained  none.  In  order 
to  strike  a  severe  blow,  Liprandi  should  have  carried 
Balaclava  as  well  as  the  Turkish  redoubts  ;  and  had  the 
British  cavalry  or  the  93rd  Eegiment  .shown  the  least 
hesitation,  the  slightest  symptom  of  wavering,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Eussians  would  have  instantly  over- 
run the  vallej-,  and  have  swept  like  a  torrent  thi-ough 
the  gorge  into  the  little  port.  The  charges  of  the 
cavah-y  and  the  steadfastness  of  the  93rd  balked  the 
Eussian  general.  The  Eussian  horse  and  Russian  in- 
fantry fell  again  under  that  moral  ascendancy  esta- 
bhshed  at  the  Alma,  and  never  lost.  Therefore  the 
moral  advantages  of  the  combat  of  Balaclava  were  on 
the  side  of  the  allies. 

Moreover,  the  strong  demonstration  of  Liprandi 
atiorded  physical  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  position. 
It  opened  the  eyes  of  the  generals  to  the  precarious 
tenure  under  which  they  held  this  priceless  port.  It 
caused  the  expediency  of  retaining  Balaclava  to  be 
raised  as  a  serious  question.  Coming  so  swiftly  on  the 
failure  of  the  week's  bombardment,  it  served  to  deepen 
the  dawning  impression  that  the  expedition  itself  had 
failed,  and  that  the  allies  must  make  up  their  minds  to 
a  protracted  winter  campaign,  to  be  can-ied  on  by  a 
weak  force,  or  to  an  ignoble  abandonment  of  the  enter- 
prise— to  a  retreat  from  the  Crimea.  These  were  grave 
and  perplexing  questions.  Lord  Eaglan,  in  concert  with 
General  Canrobert,  had  to  answer  them,  and  to  do  so 
without  a  moment's  delay 

The  two  generals  met  at  Balaclava  on  the  26th  of 
October,  surveyed  the  position,  and  reckoned  their  re- 
sources. Lord  Eaglan  called  to  his  aid  Colonel  Gordon, 
of  the  Engineers,  and  ordered  him  to  report  on  the 
practicability  of  retaining  Balaclava  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions. The  report  was  ftivourable.  "With  a  slight  in- 
crease of  force,  Colonel  Gordon  said,  works  could  be 
thrown  up  that  would  make  it  impregnable  to  any  force 
the  enemy  could  bring  against  it ;  the  gonorals  at  once 
resolved  to  hold  fust  to  the  port ;  and  that  same  after- 
Jioon  fatigue  parties  began  to  ply  the  pick  and  spade. 


and  commenced  those  lines  which  so  soon  became  im- 
mensely strong.  The  force  of  marines  was  increased  t< 
1,200  men.  More  sailors  were  lauded.  The  th:-^ 
Highland  regiments  were  posted  about  Balaclava,  and  :. 
French  brigade,  under  Brigadier  Vinoy,  took  uji  ^ 
position  at  Kadikoi,  and  immediately  entrenched  them- 
selves. Soon  a  connected  series  of  entrenchments  run 
from  the  lofty  heights  to  the  east  of  Balaclava,  over- 
looking the  sea,  down  the  slope,  in  front  of  the  gorge- 
leading  to  the  port,  and  then  westward  to  the  Col,  wher.- 
they  entered  the  French  lines  protecting  the  pass,  and 
extending  far  along  Motmt  Sapoune.  Thus  the  position 
was  contracted  in  order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  thi  ■ 
moment;  and  the  contraction  of  the  lines  forced  th'^' 
British  to  abandon  the  "Woronzoff  road,  a  good,  sound 
military  way,  and  left  them  with  only  one  road  to  th' 
front,  that  which  passed  by  Kadikoi  and  over  the  Col. 
So  that  the  connection  between  the  British  army  and 
the  sea,  whence  they  drew  all  their  supplies,  was  this 
tortuous  thread  of  a  road,  which  the  weather  was,  even 
then,  rapidly  decomposing  into  primitive  mud.  From 
this  moment  the  allies  were  at  once  the  besiegers  and 
the  besieged.  They  were  assailing  Sebastopol,  and  the 
Eussians  were  in  great  force  on  the  exterior  of  the  lines 
of  contravallation.  All  Russia  was  open  to  the  defenders 
of  Sebastopol.  The  small  ports  of  Kamiesch  and  Bala- 
clava alone  were  the  outlets  from  the  allied  camps  to 
France  and  England.  The  supplies  of  the  Eussians 
were  immense,  especially  supplies  of  guns,  timber. 
ammunition,  shot,  shell,  and  men ;  the  supplies  of  their 
assailants  were  limited,  and  they  could  only  be  renewed 
from  countries  far  away  over  the  sea.  This  was  the 
crisis  of  the  expedition.  If  Lord  Eaglan's  heart  failed 
him  all  would  be  lost.  It  did  not  fail.  Come  what  might, 
he  resolved  to  hold  fast  to  the  nook  of  Eussiaa  land  the 
allies  had  won,  and  show  a  stout  front  to  adversity. 
But  one  step  was  taken  which  had  most  calamitous  con- 
sequences. All  the  transports  that  were  not  absolutely 
needed  were  ordered  to  leave  the  harbour  and  anchor 
outside.  And  there  they  were  left,  although  the  coast 
was  rocky,  and  the  Black  Sea  famous  for  its  tempests, 
and  the  masters  of  the  ships  filled  with  apprehensions. 
It  looks  as  if  Lord  Eaglan  had  not  then  determined  on 
wintering  in  the  Crimea,  and  stiU  cherished  hopes  that, 
with  the  few  troops  they  had,  the  allies  could  take 
Sebastopol,  destroy  it,  and  sail  away.  Vain  delusion  ! 
The  storms  were  gathering  around.  The  Czar,  grown 
angry  and  impatient,  had  determined  to  strike  a  power- 
ful blow,  retrieve  his  shattered  fortunes,  and  punish  the 
presumption  of  the  allies. 

The  difficulties  of  the  British  were  far  greater  than 
those  of  the  French.  The  latter  had  received  large  rein- 
forcements, they  were  nearer  to  their  port,  and  the 
roads  on  theii-  side  were  bettor.  Nor  wero  the  difBcultics 
of  the  British  confined  to  mero  physical  obstructions. 
The  small  ai-my  which  landed  in  the  Crimea  on  th© 
14th  of  September  had  dwindled  away.  Its  numbers 
were  too  few  for  the  work  to  bo  done.  The  engineers 
could  not  be  supplied  with  fif  igue  2>arties  of  strength 
sufficient  to  execute  the  actual  requirements  of  each  day. 
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A  third  parallel,  as  a  protootion  to  tho  batterios,  was 
began,  but  could  not  bo  completed.  In  order  to  supply, 
iu  some  degree,  tho  doiicioncy,  a  regiment  of  Turks 
was  marched  up  to  the  plateau,  and  small  parties  were 
oinployed  iu  tho  trenches.  All  this  time  tho  weakened 
tbrco  of  infantry  had  to  fui-nish  guards  to  tho  trenches, 
I'utigue  parties  for  many  purposos,  and  guards  for  tho 
orcposed  right  flank ;  and  over- work  and  rough  weather 
jouibined  to  reduce  the  army  day  by  day. 

Tho  plan  of  the  allied  generals  towards  tho  end  of 
October  was  to  open  a  fierce  fire  on  the  place  oarlj'  in 
November,  as  a  prelude  to  an  assault.  The  French 
•wntinued  to  believe  that  tho  key  of  tho  Eussiaa  line  of  de- 
fence was  the  Flagstaff  Battery,  or  bastion.  They  pushed 
theu-  aijproaches  towards  this  point  with  incredible 
vigour,  and  they  proposed  that  fi'om  these  trenches  their 
columns  should  assault  tho  work,  while  ours  should 
Oil-operate  with  them  by  crossing  the  south  ravine  and 
usailing  the  flank  of  the  point  attacked.  It  was  with 
the  object  of  preparing  for  this  that  the  allies  laboiu'ed 
iu  their  trenches,  and  brought  the  largest  amount  of 
tire  to  bear  upon  the  battery  and  its  supports ;  and, 
nutd  the  upshot  of  this  assault  was  known,  the  question, 
whether  or  not  the  allies  should  winter  in  the  Crimea, 
remained  undecided.  But  this  projected  bombardment 
and  assault  did  not  take  place,  for  the  Russians,  having 
resumed  the  initiative,  adopted  a  line  of  action  which 
overthrew  the  plans  and  calculations  of  tho  allies,  and 
rendered  them  nought.  The  siege  works  went  on, 
wearied  men  dug  and  delved  in  the  eai-th,  or  pushed 
forward  the  flying  sap  under  fire ;  the  batteries  on  both 
sides  were  now  busy  and  now  silent;  the  riflemen  in 
front  began  to  play  a  subordinate,  yet  vexatious,  part 
on  both  sides ;  but,  from  the  end  of  October,  trench,  and 
battery,  and  sap  were  almost  forgotten,  and  the  exterior 
lines  of  tho  allies  became,  for  a  brief  space,  the  scene 
whereon  the  fate  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  determined. 
Prince  Mensohikofi',  reinforced  by  the  whole  of  the  4th 
corps,  and  apprehensive,  apparently,  of  the  issue  of  an  as- 
sault, resolved  to  tui-n  upon  the  allies,  and  try  to  thrust 
himself  through  the  weakest  point  in  theii'  line.  Where 
that  pomt  was  he  had  to  determine,  and  he  was  not  long 
in  making  the  selection.  He  had  failed  in  his  main  ob- 
ject at  Balaclava.  His  next  blow,  he  resolved,  should 
be  struck  at  Inkermann. 

Throughout  the  early  days  of  the  siege,  the  right 
flank  of  the  allied  position  was  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety  to  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  who  was  posted  there 
with  the  2nd  Division.  The  reader  may  remember  that 
we  described  Moimt  Sapoune  as  a  ridge  running  north- 
ward from  the  Col  di  Balaclava,  and  terminating  at  the 
head  of  the  harbour  opposito  the  ruins  of  Inkermann. 
About  midway  it  was  crossed  by  the  WoronKoff'  road, 
which,  traversing  the  plain  of  Balaclava,  climbed  the 
ridge,  and  then  ran  down  one  of  the  ravines  nearly  due 
west  to  Sebastopol.  From  the  Col  to  a  point  a  few 
hundred  yards  north  of  the  Woronzoff  road,  the  eastern 
slope  of  tho  ridge  presented  an  ascent  which  a  daring 
'inemy  might  overcome ;  and  it  was  entrenched  through- 
oat,  armed  with  guns,  and  terminated  at  the  northern 


end  by  a  redoubt — that  is,  a  closed  work,  named  after 
General  Oanrobert.  These  wore  tho  linos  of  tho  French 
Corps  of  Observation,  under  General  Bosquet.  Beyond 
the  Canrobert  Eedoubt,  the  sides  of  the  ridge  foil  so 
abruptly  to  the  Tchernaya,  that  an  attack  from  that  side, 
that  is,  from  tho  oast,  was  absolutely  impossible.  It 
was  here  that  the  2ud  Division,  fronting  northwards,  had 
encamped ;  but  because  they  would  ha%-o  been  too  far 
from  support,  they  wore  not  placed  in  a  position  looking 
into  tho  Tchernaya  valley,  but  on  tho  next  ridge.  The 
line  of  precipitous  heights,  from  tho  point  nearly  oppo- 
site the  camp  of  the  2nd  Division,  turned  sharply  to  tho 
west,  and  consequently  faced  the  north ;  and  this 
.northern  face,  broken  by  four  deep  ravines,  subsided 
gradualh'  to  tho  shores  of  the  Careening  bay  in  the  great 
harbour.  The  ground  between  the  ravinescoasisted  of  high 
and  commanding  bluffs,  one  of  which,  called  by  our  men 
Shell  HiU,  overlooked  the  whole,  and  ran  into  tho  camp  of 
tho  2nd  Division.  Tho  most  easteiiy  spur  ended  iu  a  clitf 
overhanging  tho  Tchernaya,  through  the  base  of  which 
the  Russians  had  bored  a  tunnel  for  the  famous  aqueduct. 
On  its  western  flank  was  a  largo  stone  quarry,  and  on 
the  western  bank  of  this  quarry,  an  old  post  road 
climbed  up  from  the  vallej-,  and  ran  through  the  camp 
of  the  2nd  Division  on  to  the  plateau.  Shell  Hill  was 
the  next  elevation  to  the  westward.  Its  base  abutted 
on  the  head^jf  the  harbour  opposite  the  old  bridge  over 
the  Tchernaya,  and  around  this  base  the  Russian  sappers 
had  made  a  road  from  the  bridge  westward  to  Sebastopol. 
So  that  two  roads  ascended  the  hills  from  the  bridge, 
one  going  straight  south  up  into  our  camps;  the  other 
giving  acess  to  the  hill-tops  north-east  of  the  Careening 
ravine.  This  ravine  had  its  origin  near  the  camp  of  tho 
2nd  Division,  and  ran  down,  deepening  as  it  went,  to  the 
Careening  bay.  It  was  on  the  plateau  to  the  south  of 
the  Careening  ravine  that  the  Malakoff  stood.  Sup- 
posing a  stream  had  flowed  through  this  rooky  cleft,  the 
Malakoff  would  bo  said  to  stand  on  the  left  bank.  Tho 
scene  of  the  blood5-  battle  now  impending  lay  to  the 
north  of  this  ravine,  and  to  the  east  of  the  point  where 
it  had  its  birth.  The  hills  and  glens  were  covered  with 
dense  coppices  of  stunted  ti-ees,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
waste  and  picturesque — a  fitting  place  whereon  to  con- 
tend for  empu-e. 

The  military  featui'es  of  the  position  had  not  escaped  the 
practised  eyes  of  oui-  engineex-s.  They  had  scanned  it  in 
every  jjart.  They  had  noticed  that  it  was  assailable 
only  from  the  north— that  is,  from  the  head  of  the 
liarbour  ;  and  they  had  pointed  out  how  it  was  assail- 
able fi-om  this  side  ouh-  by  the  valleys  lying  between 
the  projecting  spurs  of  the  plateau.  If,  they  said,  these 
spurs  were  occupied,  even  by  a  weak  force,  the  position 
could  not  be  forced  until  reserves  arrived.  They  named 
the  sites  for  tho  field  works  and  for  the  batteries  of 
position,  and  Sii'  de  Lacy  Evana  made  repeated  repre-  . 
sentations  at  headquarters,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
perils  incurred,  and  the  means  of  ^)roviding  against 
them.  But  the  force  at  Lord  Raglan's  disposal  was 
numerically  too  small  for  the  business  in  hand.  Even 
an  advanced  post  of  eighty  riflemen,  placed  on  ground 
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overhanging  tlie  Tclaemaj-a  bridge,  vras  mthdrawn, 
because  it  •was  so  distant  from  support  that  at  any 
moment  the  enemy  could  have  c£.rried  it  o£f.  There  was 
a  proposal  that  the  3rd  Division  should  reinforce  Sir  de 
Lacy  Evans ;  but  it  was  not  acted  on.  General  Canro- 
bert  was  requested  to  send  a  division  to  the  right  flank. 
It  is  stated  that  he  promised  to  do  so.  If  he  did,  the 
promise  was  not  fiiMUed.  On  the  other  hand,  half- 
measures  wei'e  taken.  The  post  road  was  broken  up, 
and  a  wall,  formed  of  stones  without  mortar,  was  piled 
across  the  road  in  rear  of  the  cut.  A  field-work  was 
thrown  up  on  the  right  of  the  road  in  front  of  the  camp, 
and,  as  we  have  before  stated,  a  sandbag  battery  for 
two  guns  was  built  on  the  easternmost  spur  opposite  the , 
Inkermann  rmns.  This  was  intended  specifically  to 
silence  a  Eussian  battery  near  the  ruins,  and  not  as  a 
defensive  work.  Eegarded  as  a  defensive  work,  it  was 
not  well  placed.  It  had  no  banquette,  or  ledge  inside 
from  which  infantry  could  fire,  and  it  looked  north-east 
instead  of  north-west.  This  sandbag  battery,  however, 
answered  the  pui-pose  for  which  it  was  made,  and  when 
its  fire  had  silenced  the  opposing  battery  its  two  guns 
were  withdrawn.  Such  were  the  sole  artificial  defences 
on  the  right  flank  of  the  allies.  The  natural  strength 
of  the  position  was  great,  and  its  defenders  were  true 
soldiers.  They  were  the  2nd  Division,  having  the  Light 
far  to  its  left,  and  the  1st — reduced  after  t3e  combat  on 
the  25th  of  October  to  the  Brigade  of  Guards — in  its 
rear  as  a  reserve. 

Prince  Menschikoff,  who  still  commanded  the  Eussian 
army,  seems  to  have  had  no  clear,  decisive  views  of  the 
course  he  ought  to  adopt ;  for,  having  alarmed  the  allies 
at  Balaclava,  he  now  determined  to  rouse  their  sus- 
picions on  the  side  of  Inkeimann.  On  the  2Gth,  accord- 
ingly, the  very  day  after  the  capture  of  the  Turkish 
redoubts,  he  directed  a  force  of  5,000  or  6,000  men,  and 
abundance  of  guns,  to  attack  the  2nd  Division.  These 
troops  quitted  the  fortress  by  the  Eussian  left  of  the 
Malakoif,  and  ascended  the  right  bank  of  the  Careening 
ravine.  The  infantry  were  the  regiments  of  Boutirsk 
and  Borodino — our  old  enemies  at  the  Alma — and  their 
dark  masses,  emerging  fi-om  the  Eussian  lines,  were 
detected  by  the  pickets,  and  by  the  sailors  in  the  68- 
pounder  battery  on  the  ridgo  leading  down  to  the 
Malakoff — that  is,  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  right 
attack.  Their  skirmishers  were  soon  heard  exchanging 
shots  with  the  pickets  of  the  49th  and  30th.  These, 
falling  back  to  a  good  defensible  post,  kept  the  Eussians 
at  bay  for  some  time ;  so  that  the  whole  of  the  2nd 
Division  had  time  to  form.  But  numbers  prevailed,  and 
the  pickets  were  driven  in ;  and  the  Eussians  soon 
showed  a  mass  of  columns  on  and  about  Shell  Hill,  and 
presently  eighteen  or  twenty  guns  were  brought  to  the 
front  on  that  height.  By  this  time  the  regiments  of  the 
2nd  Division  were  lying  down  in  line  on  the  crest  in 
front  of  their  camp ;  and  their  twelve  guns  were  in  action, 
while  the  skirmishers  were  busy  on  the  slope  between 
the  two  hills.  The  Guards  were  moving  down  to  support 
the  right  of  the  division,  and  Captain  Wodehouso  had 
brought  his  battery  fi'om  theii-  camp,  and  had  ranged  up 


in  Une  with  Yates's  and  Turner's  guns.  General  Bosquet 
had  promptly  ordered  five  battalions  to  move  out  of  the 
French  lines,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  support  the  British 
general.  General  Cathcart  had  set  in  motion  a  battalion 
of  rifles,  and  Sir  George  Brown  had  pushed  up  two  guns 
on  the  left  about  the  head  of  the  Careening  ravine.  But 
the  only  force  actually  in  contact  with  the  enemy  was 
the  2nd  Division  and  the  eighteen  guns.  At  first  the 
Eussians  threw  some  spirit  into  their  advance.  Under 
cover  of  their  artUlery  on  the  hill,  they  sent  a  heavy 
column  down  the  slope  which,  by  its  steadiness  and 
weight  looked  as  if  it  intended  to  sweejj  all  before  it. 
But  a  great  calamity  befeU  these  brave  men.  The  fire 
of  our  artillery,  concentrated  on  the  Eussian  guns,  was 
so  qmck,  precise,  and  severe,  that  the  whole  of  the 
Eussian  batteries  disappeared  over  the  brow.  Then  the 
British  artillerymen,  with  ready  energy,  turned  their 
eighteen  pieces  full  on  the  column  of  infantiy  which  had 
so  manfully  come  forward  towards  oui-  line.  The  effect 
of  the  fire  was  immediate.  The  Eussian  infantry,  thus 
deserted  by  their  artillery,  and  exposed  to  the  shot  from 
our  guns  and  to  the  bullets  of  our  skirmishers,  turned  to 
the  left,  and  hurriedly  sought  the  shelter  of  one  of  the 
many  deej)  hollows.  While  they  were  thus  concealed  the 
second  column  was  seen  to  rise  above  the  brow,  and  on 
them  the  guns  pioured  their  shot  and  shell.  The 
officer  commanding,  observing  what  had  befallen  the 
first  column,  immediately  withdrew  his  second  over  the 
ridge.  All  this  time  the  Eussian  skirmishers  in  the 
scrub  which  roughened  the  hiU-side  kept  up  the  coniiict. 
Presently  the  column  which  had  fled  into  the  ravine  on 
the  left  emerged  in  broken  order,  and  was  seen 
climbing  the  slopes  to  rejoin  the  main  body  in  rear  of 
Shell  Hill,  and  our  ai-tillery  once  more  visited  them 
with  shot  and  shell  and  quickened  their  pace;  while 
our  right  skirmishers,  under  Colonel  Herbert,  plied 
them  with  musketr)-.  The  2nd  Division,  led  by  Major 
Mauleverer  and  Major  Champion,  Major  Eman  and 
Major  Hume,  were  now  let  loose  upon  the  skirmishers 
in  the  space  between  the  ridges;  and  they  fell  on  with  so 
much  vigour  and  effect,  and  with  such  eagerness,  that 
General  Pennefather  had  great  difficulty  in  arresting 
their  fiery  march.  In  an  hoiu'  the  action  was  over,  and 
the  enemy  in  full  retreat.  He  had  lost  eighty  prisoners, 
and  within  the  lines  occupied  by  our  pickets  lay  1 30  dead 
bodies  of  the  enemy.  His  misfortunes  were  not  over. 
As  the  columns  were  on  the  march  back  to  Sebastopol, 
they  camo  within  the  view  of  Mr.  Hcwett,  mate  of 
the  Beagle,  then  commanding  the  right  G8-pounder 
battery.  Although  uono  of  his  guns  bore  upon  their 
line  of  march,  his  ready  sailor-liko  shiftiness  told  him 
what  to  do,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  do  it. 
"  Some  mistake,"  says  Captain  Lushiugtou,  reporting  to 
Admiral  Dundas,  "  occm-red  in  the  orders  of  the  officer 
commanding  tho  picket,  and  tho  word  was  passed  to 
spike  tho  gun  and  retreat.  But  Howott  replied  that 
such  an  order  did  not  como  from  Captain  Lushington , 
and  ho  would  not  do  so  till  it  did.  Ho  thou  pulled  down 
the  parapet  [on  tho  right  of  his  battery],  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  some    soldiers,  got  his  gun  round,    and 
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poured  a  most  destructive  fire  of  grapo  into  a  large 
column  of  Russians,  and  on  theii'  retreating  from  the 
British  troops,  followed  them  down  the  hill  with  68- 
pound  solid  shots,  fired  with  fatal  precision."  Hewett's 
action  was  highly  applauded,  and  the  Admiralty  at  once 
m.ade  him  a  lieutenant.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  in  this 
combat  is  estimated  by  General  Evans  at  600,  and  by  Col. 
Hamley,  who  was  present  with  the  artiUerj',  at  1,000. 
The  loss  of  the  British  was  twelve  killed  and  sixty-eight 
wounded.  Among  the  latter  were  five  officers,  and  of 
these  Lieutenant  Conolly,  dangerously  hurt,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  for  the  gallantry  with  which  he  fought  his 
pickets.  Sergeant  Sullivaa,  on  this  occasion,  also  "  dis- 
played great  bravery."  The  enemy  had  been  defeated 
by  the  2nd  Division  alone,  without  the  aid  either  of  the 
Guards  or  the  French.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  value 
of  the  service  thus  rendered  by  Evans  did  not  meet 
with  that  ample  appreciation  at  head-quarters  which  it 
deseiTed.  Lord  Raglan  was  at  Balaclava.  The  incidents 
of  the  day  before  were  vividly  impressed  on  his  mind. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  too  much  of  the  port  and  the 
siege  works,  and  too  little  of  the  right  flank  of  the  allied 
lines.  Yet  there  were  circumstances  in  the  attack  on  the 
26th  which,  as  well  as  the  attack  itself,  should  have 
operated  as  warnings  not  to  be  neglected.  Thus,  ' '  parties 
of  the  attacking  force,"  says  a  military  eye-witness, 
' '  were  observed  to  carry  entrenching  tools  in  this  enter- 
prise." For  what  purpose  ?  "  The  design  of  the  enemy 
probably  was,  after  driving  back  the  troops  in  front,  to 
thi-ow  up  cover  on  the  opposite  [high  commanding] 
ridge,  from  behind  which  they  might  afterwards  attack 
the  same  point  of  our  line  with  sufficient  force  to  follow 
up  any  advantage,  and  meet  the  allies  on  the  plains. 
Had  they  succeeded  in  entrenching  themselves,  we  must 
cither  have  dislodged  them  at  once  in  a  pitched  battle,  or 
have  allowed  them  to  collect  troops  and  artillery  there 
till  it  should  suit  their  convenience  to  attack  us  with 
eveiy  advantage  on  their  side.  .  .  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  the  presence  of  a  strong  entrenched 
force  on  that  part  of  the  ground  would  have  been  a  more 
serious  disaster  than  the  loss  of  Balaclava."  Here  was 
the  warning  voice,  which,  unhappily  was  not,  or  could 
not  be  hooded.  Sir  do  Lacy  Evans,  in  a  letter  written  at 
a  later  period,  saj-s,  "The  various  exigencies  to  bo  pro- 
•  vided  for  on  other  points  at  that  time  [the  period  of  the 
action  wo  have  described],  scarcely  left  it  possible,  I 
believe,  to  afford  any  material  reinforcements  or  means 
for  the  construction  of  defences."  How  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  means  and  the  reinforcements  were  afforded  a 
few  days  afterwards  wo  shall  state  in  its  proper  place. 

Signs  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  in  great  strength 
were  now  visible  almost  dailj'.  His  masses  might  be 
.seen  marching  on  tho  north  of  Sebastopol  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tchernaya.  Opposite  Balaclava,  oui'  sentries 
and  videttes  could  soo  tho  Russians  establishing  them- 
selves in  position  from  Kamara  on  their  loft  to  the 
Fodoukine  heights,  and  oven  tho  higher  ridges  over  the 
Tchernaya  on  their  right.  Tho  Cossack  outposts  lounged 
on  their  lances  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  our  dragoon 
Yidetto3,  who  kupt  watnh  from  tho  redoubt  under  the 


slope  of  Mount  Sapouno.  The  marines  on  our  extreme 
right  above  Balaclava,  saw  that  they  were  looked  after 
night  and  day  by  a  Rxisaian  outpost  on  the  rugged  hills 
towards  the  valley  of  Baidar.  By  the  end  of  October  the 
port,  however,  had  been  made  secure,  not  so  much  by  its 
gairison,  which  was  not  numerouB,  as  by  the  watchful- 
ness of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  the  well-placed  batteries 
armed  with  very  heavy  guns. 

The  two  remaining  infantry  divisions  of  Dannenberg's 
corps  arrived  at  Batchi-sei-ai  on  the  28th  of  October. 
The  10th  Division,  under  General  Soimonoff,  entered 
Sebastopol  on  the  3rd.of  November,  and  on  the  same  day, 
the  11th,  under  General  Pawloff,  took  up  its  quarters 
among  the  hills  about  the  ruins  of  Inkermann.  The 
arrival  of  these  troops  had  been  seen  by  the  allies,  and 
the  generals  became  convinced  that,  it  might  be  in  a  few 
hours,  the  enemy  would  make  an  attack  upon  some 
point  or  points.  Yet  not  a  single  change  was  made  in 
the  arrangements,  except  that  the  Britif^  cavalry — the 
wreck  of  two  splendid  brigades — were  marched  up  to  the 
plateau,  and  posted  in  the  rear  of  the  French  lines  upon 
Mount  Sapoime.  The  allies  had,  for  all  purposes,  little 
more  than  60,000  men.  Prince  Menschikoff  had  under 
his  orders,  exclusive  of  the  sailors,  70,000  infantry, 
9,000  horse,  3,000  artillery,  and  282  guns. 

'What  use  shoiild  he  make  of  a  force  which  exceeded 
that  of  tho  allies  bj-  one-fourth  ? 

According  to  the  Russian  accounts,  Prince  Menschikoff 
had  been  informed  that  the  allies  intended  to  open  fire 
once  more  upon  the  place  from  all  their  batteries,  and, 
after  a  short  and  sharp  bombardment,  stonn.  His  in- 
formation was  correct.  In  order  to  anticipate  the  allies, 
he  determined  to  assume  the  ofi'ensive  himself,  and,  if 
possible,  force  them  to  raise  the  siege.  Two  Grand  Duke:>, 
sons  of  the  Czar,  were  on  their  waj-  to  the  army,  hoping 
to  arrive  in  time  to  witness  the  total  defeat  of  the  aiTo- 
gant  Western  Powers.  Prince  Menschikoff  had  the 
choice  of  three  points  of  attack.  -  1st,  he  might  push 
heavy  columns  up  the  south  ravine  between  the  Englisli 
and  French  armies,  and  try  to  cut  them  in  two ;  but 
this  he  rejected,  fearing  that  his  troops  would  be  mas- 
sacred, as  they  would  have  been  by  the  fii-o  of  cannon 
and  musketry  in  that  horrible  defile.  2ad,  he  might  re- 
new with  gi-cater  force  tho  attack  ou  Balaclava.  This 
scheme  did  not  meet  with  approval,  because  it  might 
fail,  seeing  that  tho  defences  of  the  place  had  been  so 
greatly  augmented ;  and  next  because,  if  successful,  tho 
allies  would  have  been  stricken  deeply,  but  not  mortally 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Russian  generals,  and  because,  to 
make  an  attack  on  that  side  effective.  Mount  Sapoune 
must  be  stormed,  which  the  Russian  generals  hold,  and 
justly,  to  be  impracticable.  3rd,  ho  might  attack  the 
right  ilank  at  Inkermann,  and  mastering  tho  plateau  on 
that  side,  tako  tho  defences  of  Sapouno  and  the  trenches 
in  i-eversc,  and  so  sweep  tho  whole  allied  army  into  tho 
sea.  This  was  adopted,  because  it  promised  such  im- 
mense results,  because  the  English  wore  known  to  bo 
weak,  and  because,  "  with  grfcat  remissness,"  to  use  tho 
language  of  a  narrative  imputed  to  General  Dannenborg, 
"  tho  foo  had  neglected  to  fortify  the  approach  to  his 
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position."  Having  settled  the  principle,  it  only  remained 
to  doviso  the  pl;iu  of  the  attack ;  and  this  vrna  done  on 
the  3rd  and  4th  of  November. 

It  -was  decided  that  there  should  bo  one  real  and  two 
false  attacks — the  real  attack  from  Inkcrmann,  the  false 
attacks  from  the  Tchernaya  valley  upon  Mount  Sapoune, 
and  from  the  Quarantine  Bay  upon  the  left  of  the  French 
wiego  works.  Thus,  to  begin  with.  Prince  MonschikofI 
divided  his  disposable  force  into  three  parts,  separated 
from  each  other  by  such  wide  intervals  that  neither  could 
aid  the  other.  In  order,  however,  to  give  as  much  unity 
as  possible  to  these  oiTensivo  movements,  a  telegraph 
was  erected  on  the  heights  above  the  ruins  of  Inkermann, 
whence  its  signals  could  be  seen  on  all  sides.  The  attack 
upon  the  British  at  Inkermann  was  to  bo  made  by  two 
columns.  General  Soimonoff,  with  17,500  men — [one 
account  says  16,800] — and  38  guns,  whereof  22  were  of 
large  calibre,  was  to  m.arch  out  of  Sebastopol,  near  the 
Malakoff,  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  move  up  the  plateau, 
supporting  his  left  on  the  left  of  the  Careening  ravine. 
General  Pauloff,  with  13,500  men  and  96  guns,  was,  at 
five  o'clock,  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Tchernaya,  near 
its  mouth,  and  ascending  the  heights  by  the  post  road 
and  the  Pioneer  or  Menschikoff  road,  establish  his  guns 
on  Shell  HiU  and  its  slopes,  and  effect  a  junction  with 
Soimonoff.  All  these  operations  were  to  bo  carried  on  in 
the  dawn.  General  Dannenberg  commanded  the  whole 
of  these  troops,  which  amounted  to  31,000  men,  all 
infantry,  and  the  enormous  mass  of  134  guns.  At  the 
same  time — that  is,  sis  in  the  m.orning — Prince  Gorts- 
chakoff,  with  11,000  infantry,  nearly  6,000  horse,  and 
1 00  guns,  was  to  make  a  demonstration  against  Mount 
Sapoime;  and  he  was  especially  directed  to  keep  his 
cavalry  ready  to  launch  iipon  the  plateaii  at  the  first 
signal ;  while  from  the  Quarantine  Bay,  General  Timo- 
jieff  was  to  make  a  fierce  sortie  with  5,000  men  upon 
the  French  trenches.  The  guns  of  the  Malakoff  and 
Eedan  were  to  cover  the  right  of  Soimonoff's  column,  and 
General  Moller,  who  commanded  in  Sebastopol,  was 
directed  to  assault  the  allied  trenches,  if  he  discerned  the 
least  hesitation  or  confusion  among  the  trench  guard. 
Thus,  it  wiU  be  seen,  Prince  Menschikoff  devised  a  very 
wide  plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  allies.  He  hoped 
that  the  attacks  from  the  town  and  from  the  Tchernaya 
would  entirely  occupy  the  French;  and  that  General 
Dannenberg  would  be  able  to  catch  the  English  alone 
and  unaw-aie,  t,nd  deliver  the  fortress  by  passing  over 
their  bodies.  Had  Prince  Gortsohakoff  attacked  the 
French  with  energy  this  might  have  happened,  for  there 
were,  counting  everything,  only  22,343  British  troops 
efiective,  and  of  these  16,308  were  infantry,  rank  and 
file — that  is,  in  technical  language,  bayonets.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  immense  lines  they  had  to  guard 
were  thinly  manned,  and  so  scarce  were  labourers  that 
there  were  none  to  repair  the  trenches  in  the  right 
attack.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  divisional  reports. 
On  the  25th  of  October,  Sir  George  Brown  (Light  Divi- 
sion) wrote—"  At  daylight,  instead  of  having  any  one  in 
camy  for  the  defence  of  the  position,  we  shall  be  short  of 
troops  to  relieve  pickets."     A  little  later.  Sir  Pe  Lacy 


Evans  (2nd  Division)  said,  "  I  have  but  600  men  on  this 
frail  position  [the  right  flank  at  Inkermann].  The 
troops  are  completely  worn  out  with  fiitigue.  This  is 
most  serious."  So  at  Balaclava.  So  along  the  whole 
nine  miles  of  ground  held  by  the  British.  The  whole 
force  was  suffering  from  prolonged  exposure  and  con- 
stant labour,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  Lord  Kaglan  could 
not  muster  more  than  8,000  men  to  defend  the  vital 
point  of  his  Une.  The  French  were  better  off;  they  had 
nearly  40,000  men,  and  no  Inkermann  position. 

In  the  month  of  Xovember  the  sun  rises  earlier  ia  the 
Crimea  than  it  does  in  Engknd.  The  rays  of  the  dawn 
shoot  up  behind  the  snows  of  tho  Caucasus  about  five 
o'clock ;  hence  this  hour  was  selected  for  tho  movement 
of  the  Russian  troops.  But  although  tho  upper  air  was 
growing  brighter,  a  thick  white  fog  overspread  the  hills 
around  Sebastopol,  and  settled  down  in  heavier  masses 
in  the  valleys.  Hidden  within  its  clammy  folds  tho 
Russian  columns  stole  unobserved  out  of  Sebastopol,  and 
Pauloff  began,  in  silence,  to  throw  a  bridge  over  tho 
Tchernaya,  close  to  its  mouth.  As  soon  as  it  was  com- 
pleted, the  infantry  poured  over  and  the  guns  followed. 
The  fog  deadened  the  soimd  of  the  hundi-eds  of  wheels 
emerging  from  the  east  and  west,  and  the  grey-coated 
infantry,  in  silence  and  obscurity,  tramped  along.  The 
pickets  of  the  2nd  Division  were  in  the  hollow  between 
their  camp  and  Shell  Hill  and  on  the  old  post  road,  and 
those  of  the  Light  Division  were  in  the  Careening  ravine 
and  on  both  its  banks.  There  was'  not  more  than  usual 
watchfulness,  for  the  Russian  secrets  had  been  kept,  and 
no  attack  was  expected  that  morning  more  than  any 
other.  General  Codrington  had  ridden  out  at  dawn  to 
visit  the  outposts,  and  was  riding  back  to  camp,  when 
the  report  of  a  rifle  struck  on  his  ear,  and  he  halted  and 
listened.  A  sputter  of  musketi-y  followed,  and  seemed 
to  come  from  the  Careening  ravine;  and  soon  after  the 
same  ominous  sound,  its  natural,  sharp,  angry  note  being 
muffled  by  the  fog,  was  heard  on  the  right.  The  skir- 
mishers of  the  two  Russian  columns  had  touched  the  line 
of  British  pickets.  Codrington  galloped  off  to  turn  out 
the  Light  Division.  Th«  battle  of  Inkermann  had  begun. 

The. British  army  had  been  sui-prised.  The  tired 
soldiers,  not  on  duty,  were  Asleep.  Others  were  striving 
to  light  fires  in  the  drizzling  rain.  The  relieved 
trench  guards  were  marching  into  camp.  Officers 
were  roused  from  their  brief  slumbers,  and  steeds  were 
saddled,  and  guns  put  in  fighting  order,  and  troops 
formed,  in  haste.  Soon  the  sound  of  cannon  came  up 
from  the  Balaclava  basin,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
whole  of  the  camps  were  alive  with  men,  to  whom  the 
prospect  of  battle  imparted  more  energy  than  a  sound 
slumber.  But  they  were  few  and  scattered,  tho  enemy 
were  many  and  in  masses;  how  many,  and  in  what 
masses,  our  soldiers  had  yet  to  learn.  One  picket,  and 
the  officer  commanding  it,  were  siu-prised  in  the  fog  and 
captiired,  and  only  one.  The  others  ran  together,  and 
fell  back  fighting  before  their  innumerable  foes,  who 
broke  suddenly  through  the  mist  to  smite  and  slay,  and 
who,  strong  in  theii'  purpose,  pressed  on  and  allowed  no 
respite. 
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Soimonoff,  moving  out  of  tho  Eussian  lines,  liad 
quitted  the  plateau  oa  wliich.  stood  the  Malakotf,  and 
instead  of  resting  his  left  on  the  Careening  ravine,  by 
some  mistake,  crossed ;  and  thus  carried  his  twenty-nine 
battalions  along  the  proper  right  bank  of  the  ravine  to- 
wards the  heights,  where  Pauloff's  troops  had  begun  to 
assemble.  It  was  his  advanced  parties  who  came  in 
contact  with  the  outposts  of  the  Light  Division,  whom 
they  drove  into  and  over  the  Careening  ravine,  and 
whom  they  followed.  Pauloff  had  not  got  all  his  force 
up  the  heights;  but  as  soon  as  the  British  pickets  were 
thrust  back,  he  had  hastened  to  put  his  heavy  guns  in 
battery  on  the  highest  ground,  and  his  lighter  guns  on 
the  slopes  beneath  them,  within  twelve  hundred  yards 
of  the  camp  of  the  2nd  Division.  He  at  once  opened 
fire  to  cover  an  assault  of  infantry,  and  thus  it  hap- 
pened that  Evans's  British  regiments  had  no  sooner 
formed  than  they  were  exposed  to  an  iron  shower  of 
shot,  shell,  and  grape.  Evans,  who  had  been  disabled  by 
an  accident,  was  on  board  a  ship  at  Balaclava,  and  Sir 
John  Pennefather  commanded  the  division.  The- shot 
fell  in  among  the  tents,  and  one  of  its  first  victims  was 
the  gallant  Captain  AUix,  a  promising  officer  on  the  staff 
of  the  sick  general.  Protected  by  the  fire  of  fifty  guns, 
Soimonoff  directed  a  strong  column  to  cross  the  Careen- 
ing ravine ;  while  Pauloff  threw  forward  by  the  old 
post  road  the  two  rifle  regiments  of  Borodino  and 
Taroutino ;  so  that  both  flanks  of  the  English  position 
were  about  to  be  assailed  at  once. 

Th9  British  troops  at  this  moment  in  the  front  line 
were  those  of  the  2nd  and  Light  Divisions.  General 
Pennefather  sent  Adams's  Brigade  to  the  right  of  the  post 
road  with  three  guns,  and  kept  his  own  on  the  left  of  the 
road.  Sir  George  Brown  brought  up  the  Light  Division. 
Codrington's  gallant  soldiers  were  arrayed  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Careening  ravine,  not  far  from  the  68- 
pounder  battery,  and  Buller  moved  up  into  the  space 
between  the  left  of  Pennefather  and  the  right  of  Cod- 
rington.  The  front  was  contracted;  but  narrow  as  it  was, 
the  troops  were  so  few  that  there  were  gaps  between  the 
four  brigades.  At  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy,  the 
other  brigades  were  not  present.  Soon  after  six  an 
orderly  rode  into  head-quarters  with  the  news  that  the 
right  flank  was  assailed  in  force  ;  and,  indeed,  the  sound 
of  cannon,  not  only  at  Inkermann,  but  from  the  fortress 
and  from  the  Balaclava  front,  told  the  allies  with  em- 
phasis that  the  enemy  was  upon  them.  Lord  Eaglan 
soon  convinced  himself  that  the  real  attack  was  at  Inker- 
mann, and  he  determined  to  ride  thither  after  issuing  such 
orders  as  seemed  expedient.  First,  General  Canrobert 
was  informed  of  what  had  occurred,  but  at  that  moment 
Canrobert  was  liimself  assailed  on  the  side  of  the  town. 
Next  Sir  George  Cathcai-t  was  ordered  to  lead  his  divi- 
sion to  Inkermann  ;  Colonel  Steele  was  sent  to  request 
General  Bosquet  to  send  up  all  tho  troops  he  could  spare 
t->  Inkermann  ;  and  Captain  Calthorpo  was  directed  to  in- 
struct Sir  Richard  England  to  cover  the  trenches,  and 
place  his  troops  so  as  to  support  tho  Light  Division.  It 
was  while  these  orders  were  in  course  of  execution  that 
tho  attack  began.   The  Guards  had  not  oven  reached  the 


front  when  the  Eusslan  columns  began    to  surge    up 
against  our  thin,  straggling  line. 

The  British  guns  had  come  into  action  on  the  crest  as 
fast  as  they  arrived,  and  were  at  once  exposed  to  an  un- 
equal combat  with  the  heavier  guns  of  the  enemy.   And 
now  the  dense  fog  was  made  m.ore  dense  by  the  volumes 
of  smoke  which,  breaking  out  from  the  guns  in  clouds, 
unfolded    itself,    and  lay  almost   motionless   close    to 
the  surface  of  the  miiy  ground.     Through  this  thick 
atmosphere  the  opposing  troops  made  their  dubious  way, 
and  thus  it  happened  that  our  men,  hastening  up  to  tho 
front,  came  suddenly  irpon  enemies,  who  seemed  to  spring 
out  of  the  hill  side.     Soimonoff,  on  reaching  the  scene  of 
action,  found  himself  trenching  upon  the  ground  appor- 
tioned to  the  columns  of  Pauloff.     Tho  huge  masses  had 
converged  upon  a  comparatively  narrow  front,  and  tho 
Eussians  complain  that  they  had  not  room  to  range  then- 
men  for  a  powerful  and  simultaneous  onset.     Soimonoff 
had  taken  the  wrong  road,  and  instead  of  effecting   a 
junction    with  Pauloff  at  the  head    of  the  Careening 
ravine  on  the  site  of  the  2_ad  Division  camp,  he  had 
joined  Pauloff  on  the  east  of  the  ravine,  and  found  that 
hollow  way  between  him  and  the  troops  he  had  been 
directed  to  overwhelm — the  Light  Division.     An  ambi- 
guous order,  combined  with  a  wholesome  fear  of  Hewett's 
6S-pounders,  had  caused  this  mistake.     To  retrieve  his 
error,  while  Taroutino  and  Borodino  were  climbing  the 
hills  to  attack  the  sandbag  battery,  Soimonoff  plunged 
into  the  ravine,  and  led  his  men  to  the  charge.     Thus 
he  came  full  on  the  front  of  Codi'ington's  Brigade,  de- 
ployed on  the  left  bank.     The  heroes  of  the  7th,  19th, 
and  23rd  were  not  dismayed  bj-  tho  masses  which  loomed 
large  and  portentous  in  the  fog,  but  opened  upon  them 
such  a  heavy  fire  that  the  Eussians  heaped  together  in 
the  deep  hollows,  and  descending  the  steep  sides,  never 
reached  the  opposite  bank,  but  fell  into  disorder,  recoiled, 
and  receded  from  view.     Soimonoff  and  Yillebois  were 
killed  at  the  outset.      The  colonels  of  regiments  and  of 
battalions  dropped  imder  tho  fire.     Dead  and  wounded 
lay  together  in  tho  brushwood.     The  attack  on  this  side 
was  repelled.     At  the  same  time  the  left  column  of  this 
force  had  entered  the  ravine  where  it  was  shallower — 
that  is,  nearer  its  source — and  had  crossed  it  without 
resistance,  except  that  offered  by  skii-mishers.     Thero 
were  four  guns  hero  pushed  somewhat  perilously  to  the 
front,  and  Soimonoff's  left   column,    composed   of  tho 
Ekatoriubourg  battalions,  darting  through  the  mist,  en- 
veloped and  captured  tho  guns.     Their  triumph  was 
short;  for  Buller  was  just  moving  his  brigade  into  this 
part  of  tho  position ;  and,  as  tho  enemy  shouted  round 
the  captured  guns,  Bullor's  left  and  centre  regiments, 
tho  SSth  and  77th,  also  dashed  out  of  tho   mist,  and, 
lowering  their  bayonets,  went  full  on  to  the   Eussian 
mass.      The  conflict  was  brief.      Tho  impetus  of  tho 
British  charge  dealt  such  a   shock  to  tho   Eussians 
that  they  were  borne  down  and  pressed  back,  and  hui-led 
over  the  ravine.      Thoy  had  sui-priscd  tho  guns,  and  in 
tm-n  shared  the  fate  of  tho  artillery.     These  early  com- 
bats rudely  disarranged  tho  Eussian  plans. 
In  tho  centre  the  regiments  of  the  2nd  Division  had 
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como  upon  enemies  as  soon  as  they  had  formed.  These 
•wore  the  loading  companies  of  the  Borodino  battalions, 
and  thoy  -were  at  onco  set  upon  by  Pennofathcr's  brigade, 
and  pushed  back.  On  the  extreme  right,  half-way 
down  the  spur,  whose  crags  drop  on  one  side  into  the 
Tchernaya  valley,  and  on  the  other  into  the  Quarry 
lavino,  Ponnofathor  had  posted  the  41st  and  4t)th,  with 
three  guns,  under  Captain  Hamley.  They  had  no 
sooner  arrived  than  heavy  Russian  columns  were  seen 
indistinctly  moving  down  the  opposite  slope.  The  guns 
opened  on  them,  but  the  Russians  tiu-ned  their  artilleiy 
to  that  side,  and  our  guns,  though  steadfastly  served, 
were  too  weak  to  contend  with  the  heavy  metal  opposed 
to  them.  The  columns  went  down  into  the  hollow,  and 
soon  re-appeared,  flocking  up  the  British  side  of  the 
hill.  The  Taroutino  regiment  turned  upon  the  sandbag 
battery,  and  part  of  the  Borodino  went  with  them 
up  the  road  to  break  against  Pennefather's  brigade. 
The  Russians  came  on  without  faltering.  Our  troops 
were  outnumbered  and  outflank-ed ;  oiu-  guns  were  in 
danger  of  being  taken.  The  41st  and  49th,  quitting  the 
sandbag  battery,  fell  bacK,  and  the  hill  seemed  in 
danger  of  being  lost ;  but  at  this  moment  the  bearskins 
of  the  Guards  were  becoming  visible.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  when  ho  had  turned  out  his  brigade,  moved 
it  to  the  right  of  Pennefather,  and  went  to  succour  the 
hardly-pressed  41st  and  49th.  The  Guards  came  steadily 
down  the  slope  of  the  spur,  and,  passing  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  guns,  cheered  and  charged?  checked  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  and  recovered  the  battery. 
Hitherto  they  had  only  used  the  bayonet ;  they  now 
brought  their  rifles  into  play,  and  smote  the  retreating 
Russians  with  deadly  precision.  The  regiment  Taroutino 
was  so  broken  that  it  retired  even  into  the  Inkermann 
valley  to  reform.  The  brigade  was  not  complete  when 
the  Guards  charged  into  the  battery;  but  the  Coldstreams 
came  up  at  once,  and  the  three  regiments  took  ground, 
the  Grenadiers  on  the  right,  the  Coldstreams  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Fusiliers  on  the  left  of  the  recovered 
work. 

It  was  at  this  time — about  seven  o'clock — that  Lord 
Raglan  arrived.  The  fog  had  cleared  somewhat,  but 
the  smoke  of  battle  had  taken  its  place.  Ho  rode  down 
the  spur  towards  the  sandbag  battery  just  as  the  Guards 
had  recovered  it ;  and  he  sought  to  penetrate  the  thick 
mist,  and  discern  the  numbers  and  intentions  of  the  foe. 
He  could  see  but  little  through  the  rifts  in  the  smoke. 
He  saw  enough  to  make  him  feel  the  peril  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  that  of  the  whole  army.  Upon  his  tenacity 
hung  the  fate  of  every  soul  on  the  plateau.  If  he 
blenched  all  was  gone  irl  a  moment,  and  the  Czar  would 
gain  a  victory  which  would  efface  the  stigma  inflicted 
on  his  arms  at  the  Alma  and  on  the  Danube.  Lord 
Raglan  was  a  calm  and  steadfast  man.  If  danger  rose 
high  his  resolution  rose  higher  ;  and  knowing  that  his 
soldiers  were  like  himself,  children  of  a  proud  and 
obstinate  race,  ho  felt  that  ho  could  do  his  duty,  and 
hold  fast  to  that  narrow  strip  of  rugged  ground,  which 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  gate  into  the  lines  drawn  about 
tho  southern   defences   of   Sebastopol.      He   therefore 


resolved  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  dispute  for  tho 
gate  with  tho  enemy  until  ho  won  or  his  troops  were 
destroyed.  Tho  British  soldiers  actually  bei'oro  tho 
enemy  at  tho  end  of  this  first  heavy  onset  of  Soimonoff 
and  Pauloff  did  not  number  moro  than  G,000  men,  Tho 
4th  Division  on  the  march  would  bring  the  number  up 
to  8,000,  and  beyond  this  ho  could  not  array  a  bayonet, 
for  tho  Urd  Division  had  to  guard  tho  trenches,  and  the 
Highland  Brigade  was  at  Balaclava.  Lord  Raglan  knew 
he  could  rely  on  aid  from  General  Bosquet.  That  ofBcer 
at  tho  first  had  offered  several  battalions  to  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  Sir  George  Brown,  but  these  two, 
though  ignorant  of  the  serious  character  of  the  attack, 
took  upon  themselves  to  refuse.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  proud  unwillingness  to  accept  French  aid,  or  this 
fear  of  responsibility.  Bosquet  v/ould  have  been  earlier 
in  the  field ;  for  Gortschakoff  had  so  feebly  acted  on  the 
side  of  Balaclava  that  the  quick  Frenchman  soon  saw 
through  his  weak  devices.  As  soon  as  he  received  a 
request  for  ti'oops  from  Lord  Raglan  he  at  once  put 
three  battalions  in  motion.  But  he  had  two  miles  to 
march;  the  earth  was  soaked  with  a  night's  rain,  and 
part  of  the  way  lay  throiigh  thick  scrub.  Some  time, 
therefore,  was  required  to  force  the  troops  along.  Two 
battalions  were  directed  upon  the  right  rear  of  the  2iid 
Division,  and  tho  third  was  ordered  to  take  post  near 
the  Canrobert  Redoubt  at  the  extremity  of  the  entrench- 
ments on  the  Sapoune  ridge. 

The  effect  of  the  first  onset  of  the  two  British  divi- 
sions and  the  brigade  of  Guards  had  been  severely  felt 
by  the  Russians.  Their  own  narratives  admit  that  they 
were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  that  Sounonoff's  com- 
mand was  nearly  rendered  unfit  for  fui-ther  exertion, 
and  that  for  a  space  the  Russians  could  do  nothing  but 
pom-  a  continuous  hail  of  projectiles  into  the  English 
lines.  Tho  fact  was  that  the  leading  battalions,  stiuig 
by  the  biting  fire  of  the  British  skirmishers  and  tho 
supports,  or  else  behoving  that  the  position  could  bo 
carried  by  a  rush,  had  made  their  first  attacks  before 
the  supporting  column  had  overcome  the  physical  diffi- 
culties of  the  ground.  Only  twenty  battalions  had 
come  into  actual  collision  with  orvr  troops,  and  there 
were  still  more  than  double  that  number  behind  theii- 
own  ridges.  It  was  during  the  pause  in  the  infantry 
battle  that  Sir  George  Cathcart  brought  up  his  division. 
One  brigade,  under  Goldie,'  was  placed  in  the  ga^i 
between  the  right  of  the  2nd  Division  and  the  left  of 
the  Guards ;  and  the  other,  under  Torrens,  with  which 
Cathcart  marched,  took  post  as  a  reserve  in  rear  of  the 
Guards.  AU  the  troops  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Raglan 
were  now  under  his  command.  Upon  their  valour  hung 
the  fate  of  the  alhes.  At  the  utmost  this  force  did  not 
exceed  8,000  men.  Counting  only  those  battalions  of 
the  enemy  which  had  not  been  engaged.  General  Dan- 
nenberg  had  19,000  infantry  with  which  to  overpower 
them.  Dannenberg  himself  had  come  somewhat  late  on 
to  the  field.  He  was  now  on  the  great  hill  in  the  midst 
of  the  Russian  batteries.  The  fii-e  of  the  English  guns, 
lighter  though  they  were  than  tho  Russian  pieces,  struck 
down  the  staff  officers  and  the  orderhes  at  the  General's 
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side.  "For  a  long  while,"  says  a  Eussian  narrative, 
' '  he  remained  erect  upon  his  fine  brown  charger.  Sud- 
denly it  sank  beneath  him,  struck  on  the  shoulder  by  a 
piece  of  shell  which  burst  near.  He  called  for  another 
horse,  and  one  was  brought  him.  As  the  General  pre- 
pared to  mount  the  horse  was  knocked  down  by  a  ball, 
and  a  thii-d  had  to  be  provided.  Death  was  raging 
everywhere,  and  spared  not  the  highest  nor  the  meanest." 
And  now  Dannenberg  prepared  to  make  another,  a  more 
sustained  and  deadlier,  attempt  to  take  the  British 
heights,  and  open  a  way  into  the  heart  of  the  allied 
position.  The  soldiers  were  told  that  the  two  sons  of 
their  father  the  Czar,  the  Grand  Dukes  Michael  and 
Nicolas,  were  there  to  see  how  a  Eussian  army  could  do 
its  duty;  and,  in  fact,  the  two  Grand  Dukes  were 
present,  either  on  one  of  the  lofty  heights  about  the 
ruins  of  Inkermann,  or  else  actually  in  the  battle. 

So  far  the  enemy  had  gained  no  great  advantage,  but 
he  had  made  a  very  rude  attack  along  the  whole  line,  and 
had  been  repelled  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Never- 
theless, it  was  a  precious  thing  to  have  met  and  discon- 
certed the  first  attacking  columns.  Their  English  oppo- 
nents would  be  the  last  to  say  that  the  Eussian  infantry 
were  not  worthy  foes ;  and  the  Eussian  writers  fi-eely  admit 
that  in  this  encounter,  although  surprised,  "  the  English 
had  well  supported  theu-  ancient  renown,  and  had  main- 
tained a  heroic  defence."  During  the  pause  of  the  fight, 
while  the  artillery  maintained  the  combat  and  the  infantry 
were  merely  keeping  up  a  brisk  skirmish  in  the  bush. 
Lord  Eaglan  became  sensible  that  his  9-pounders  were 
overmatched  by  the  Eussian  guns,  which,  besides  being 
many  of  them  of  heavier  metal,  were  nearly  twice  as 
numerous.  Moreover,  as  fast  as  guns  were  disabled  the 
Eussians  supplied  their  places  with  fresh  pieces  fi'om 
theii'  immense  train  of  artilleiy.  Lord  Eaglan  soon 
remembered  that  there  were  in  the  artillery  park  two 
18-pounders,  the  same  guns  which  had  been  iised  in  the 
sandbag  battery  to  crush  the  Eussian  guns,  mounted 
among  the  Inkennann  ruins.  These  he  ordered  to  be 
brought  up.  It  is  said  that  the  officer  to  whom  the 
order  came  said  it  was  "  impossible."  Lord  Eaglan, 
writes  Colonel  Calthorpe,  was  much  annoyed  at  this,  and 
turning  to  one  of  his  stall,  an  artillery  officer  and  assis- 
tant adjutant-general,  he  said,  "  Adye,  I  don't  like  the 
word  impossible ;  don't  you  think  the  guns  can  bebrought 
up  ?  "  Major  Adyo  said  ho  was  certain  it  could  be  done, 
and  Lord  Eaglan  then  sent  Captain  Gordon  to  see  that 
it  was  done. 

Before  they  came  into  action  the  infantry  battle  had 
been  renewed.  As  Codrington's  brigade  of  the  Light 
Division,  fighting  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Careening 
ravine,  often  within  it,  and  sometimes  over  it,  protected 
cffoctually  the  left  of  BuUcr,  and  as  the  occupation  of 
the  spur,  on  which  was  tho  sandbag  battery,  covered 
the  right  flank  of  Pennefathor,  General  Dannenberg  saw 
that  ho  could  not  forco  tho  centre  and  break  through  on 
to  the  plateau  until  ho  had  oloarod  tho  sandbag  battoiy 
spur.  Between  eight  and  nine  ho  had  rallied  two  of 
Soimonoff'a  regiments,  Tomsk  and  Kolyvan,  and  ho 
counted  on  these,  supported  by  tho  Butirsk  regiment  in 


reserve,  to  maintain  the  fight  with  the  left  of  BuUer 
and  the  whole  of  Codiington.  Then  he  sent  forward  the 
infantry  of  the  11th  Division — three  regiments,  each  of 
four  battalions,  Yakutsk,  Okhotsk,  and  Selenginsk — with 
two  rifle  companies,  to  act  as  skirmishers.  They  were 
ordered  to  carry  the  sandbag  battery,  clear  the  whole  of 
the  slope,  and  sweep  up  the  post  road  into  the  camp. 
Gallant  soldiers,  and  opposed  to  the  British  for  the  first 
time,  they  made  their  way  up  to  the  battery  with  great 
spirit  and  unusual  speed.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
the  Guards  occupied  the  battery,  and  the  ground  to  the 
right  and  left  of  it,  and  that  Cathcart,  with  Torrens's 
brigade,  was  in  support  on  the  right  rear. 

Now  began  a  contest  about  the  battery  which  has  been 
truly  called  sublime.  The  Eussians  were  nearly  6,000 
strong,  quite  fresh,  full  of  fight,  and  very  resolute. 
They  came  on  in  successive  columns  of  regiments, 
making  loud  and  rude  noises  which  our  men  called  yells. 
The  first  to  rush  at  the  battery  were  the  Okhotsk  men. 
As  they  came  up  the  rifles  of  the  Guards  told  severely 
upon  them,  but  did  not  arrest  their  course.  A  fierce 
combat  ensued,  fii'st  heavy*  firing,  then  hand  to  hand 
fights,  then  a  fearful  pressure  of  men  on  both  flanks 
of  the  battery  which  it  was  hard  to  resist.  The  heavy 
guns  on  Shell  Hill  took  the  British  defenders  almost  in 
reverse,  yet  they  still  clung  to  the  ground.  The  regi- 
ment in  the  battery  was  the  Coldstreams.  Let  a  Eussian 
pen  sing  their  praises.  "Long  they  held  their  post 
untaken.  Eapeated  attacks  of  tho  Okhotsk  men,  who 
had  partly  made  good  their  entrance  through  the  em- 
brasures, were  repulsed.  Then  the  Eussians  crowded 
close  under  the  wall,  where  the  fire  of  the  enemy  could 
not  reach  them,  to  rest  and  renew  their  strength.  And 
now  the  fury  and  daring  of  both  sides  gave  rise  to  a  truly 
Homeric  combat.  Some  of  the  Okhotsk  men  seized  the 
muskets  of  their  fallen  comrades,  and  hurled  them,  with 
their  bayonets  affixed,  like  spears  into  the  battery. 
Others  picked  up  huge  stones  and  flung  them  in.  Spears 
and  stones  were  hurled  back  by  the  Coldstreams.  For 
ten  minutes  this  fight  endui-ed."  And  now  the  enemy 
had  swept  round  the  flanks.  For  a  moment  the  Cold- 
streams  fronted  theii'  foes  on  all  sides,  and  kept  them  at 
bay  on  the  open  rear  of  the  battery.  Then,  with  a  cheer 
and  a  rush,  they  dashed  through,  scattering  their  enemies 
right  and  left,  and,  bleeding,  broken,  but  unconquered, 
made  their  way  up  the  slope  to  rejoin  tho  British  line. 
But  they  had  fourteen  officers  killed  or  wounded  in  that 
bloody  sandbag  battery,  and  ono  or  two,  simply  wounded, 
were  mui-dered  by  tho  enraged  enemy.  They  had,  how- 
ever, slain  many  of  the  barbarous  Okhotsk,  and  wounded 
their  colonel ;  and  better  than  this,  they  had  maintained 
their  good  name. 

Tho  fight  at  this  time  seemed  going  dead  against  the 
handful  of  British.  The  other  two  regiments  were 
coming  on,  Yakutsk  up  the  post  road,  and  Selenginsk 
in  reserve.  On  their  right  the  rallied  battalions  of 
SoimonofI  wore  fighting  with  tho  British  centre ;  while 
tho  fifty  or  sixty  Eussian  cannon  on  the  heights  never 
ceased  hurling  their  iron  shower  into  tho  British  lines. 
Unless  tho  new  attack  were  repelled  at  once,  the  Eussians 
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would  emerge  from  the  ravines,  and,  gaming  the  more 
open  ground,  deploy  their  masses  and  sweep  over  the 
plateau.  To  prevent  this,  the  Guards  -were  led  once 
more  to  regain  the  sandbag  battery.  The  three  regi- 
ments formed  a  lino  of  no  great  length,  but  they  went 
into  the  fight  with  thou-  usual  decision.  With  a  steady 
i-ush  thoy  came  down  upon  their  foes.  The  Russians 
mot  them  bayonet  to  bayonet.  There  was  a  brief  conflict 
•  at  close  quarters.    Steel  glistened  in  the  air  and  muskets 


lute  to  win.      The  fierce  charge  of  the  Guards  had  mado 

thorn  angry,  and  thoy  desired  revenge.  While  those  two 
bodies  wore  moving  upon  the  little  redan,  the  Okhotsk 
rallied,  so  that  the  Russians  renewed  the  contest  for  the 
battery  with  a  larger  force  than  ever.  It  so  chanced 
that  Sir  George  Cathcart,  thinking  he  Cfjuld  take  the 
enemy  in  flank,  of  his  own  accord  carried  Torrcng' 
brigade  down  the  slope  to  the  right.  Thus  the  hostile 
forces  were  converging  on  the  same  point,  Selenginsk 
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were  brandishsd  as  clubs,  and  men  loaded  and  fired  on 
the  flanks,  but  stUl  the  Guards  bored  their  way  into  and 
thi'ough  the  mass,  and  passing  over  the  slain,  cheered 
as  they  stood  once  more  in  the  batterj' — now  a  charnel 
house — and  resumed  their  deadly  fire. 

Dui'ing  this  charge  part  of  the  Yakutsk  regiment  had 
halted  on  the  post  road,  and  had  turned  to  its  left  to  aid 
its  comrades.  The  Selenginsk  men  had  moved  also  to 
their  left,  and  had  passed  down  the  slope  to  out-flank  the 
battery  on  the  Inkormann  side.    The  Russians  were  reso- 
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intent  on  the  same  object  as  Cathcart.  But  Selenginsk 
mustered  3,000  men  and  Cathcart  400,  for  part  of  Torrens' 
brigade  was  on  the  flank  of  Pennefathcr.  And  now, 
whUe  the  Guards  once  moro  withstood  the  shock  of  tho 
Russian  infantry  in  front,  the  Selenginsk  men  suddenly 
discovered  the  little  band  that  Cathcart  had  led  below 
them.  The}'  at  once  opened  a  crushing  &xe  on  our  men. 
Instead  of  flanking  the  Russians,  Sii-  George  found 
himself  m  danger  of  being  cut  off  and  destroyed.  His 
men,  too,  were  short  of  ammunition.    To  extricate  himself 
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from  tUs  position,  Cathcart  ordered  the  men  to  charge, 
but  the  ground  did  not  admit  of  that,  and  the  men  fell 
back.  Torrens  then  rallied  the  GSth,  and  prepared  to  try' 
once  more  a  charge  up  hiU.  Sir-Seorgo  called  out  to 
him,  "Nobly  done,  Ton-fens;  nbbly  done!"  But  it 
availed  nothing. :  feifFenSi-was 'shot  ^dwrn,  and  1;heii$n 
halted.  Indeed,  the  moY6meHt  was  hopolessl  The  fire 
of  the  Russians  -wm  so  close  that  Sir  George  Cathcart 
■was  shot  dead,  and  Colonel  Seymour,  who  rushed  up  to 
him — they 'vrere  bosom  friends — was  shot  also.  ■  The  men 
were  led  back  thi-ough  the  greatest  perils.  They  carried 
Brigadier  Torreng  with  them,  but  the  corpse  of  Cathcart 
was  left  a-mong  the  brush,  a-lid'^with  it  the  faithful 
Seymour,  who  woiihi  not  leate  'the  dead  body  of  his 
friend,  find  whom  the  Eussians  barbarously  slew. 

Siuiultanoously '  with  the  defeat  of  Cathcart,  the 
Russians  had  rolled  in  heayy  masses  on  the  Guards. 
It  was  oniy  the  fridge  of  the  left  of  the  Selenginsk  bat- 
talions which  had  sl.ain  aad  driten  the  men  of  the  4th 
Division.  The  right  of  that  regiment,  the  Okhotsk,  and 
the  left  of  tho  Yakutsk,  were  pressing  upon  the  Guards 
in  number?!  that  were  irresistible.  Our  men  fell  sul- 
lenly back.  At  this  'crisisthe  Duke  of  Cambridge  rode 
along  ill  fl'okt  of -the  line  of  the  Guards,  and  between 
them  aild  thei  fds,-'aHd'tirged  his  Soldiers  to  stand  firm 
and  fire.  ''We' have  no  ammunition"  was  the  un- 
answerahle  reply  ■;<  and  without  ammunition,  but  with  a 
firm  countonauoe,  and  slowly,  tho  Guards  gave  gTound 
until  they  reached  the  line  of  the  2nd  Division.  Had 
the  enemy 'then  come  resolutely  on,  he  might  have  won 
the  day,  for  the  spur  at  length  ^^•as  his.  He  had  now 
room  to  dfeploy.  He  might  asoeiid  the  post  road,  and 
the  slope  he  had  conquered,  and  terst  out  upon  the 
plain.  We  were  in  great  straits,  but  tho  soldiers  were 
as  stubborn '  as  ever,'  and  tho  officers  as  choerf al  and 
daring.'  'But  the  loss  had  been  terrible.  Besides  Cath- 
cart;'Gerietal  Sfa'angways  Snd  Brigaidier  Goldie  had  been 
mortally itoi-urided ;  Sir  €^8oi'g9' Brown,  Biigadier  Adams, 
Brigadier  Torrens,  Ooloaei  Gambier,  and  Brigadier  Ben- 
tinck  hod  been  ssriomsly  hurt.  Half  the  officer.?  of  the 
Giiai'ds  WOT©  dowa,  *nd  th*  Line  were  cruelly  smitten, 
offlcor.s  and  men.  'The  only  cheering  feature  in  the 
battle  at  this  time,  spart  f.-'om  the  plttck  of  the  men, 
was  tho  eseouttoh  doao  hy  tlw  two  IS-pounders  which 
had  Ijoen  brought  into  action,  and  which  were  hammer- 
ing <i(reottiaUy'the  Russian  gansod  SiioU  Hill.  Bosquet, 
too,  was  approaching) :  and  General  Canroberfc  was  at 
Lord  Raglair's  side.  Frosli  ammujiition  had  been  seized 
out  td'tiie  laon;  audi  althongh  thoy -wdro  hx  disorder, 
men  of  ■  different!  regdments  being  miSed  togfethei",  a;nd 
some,i:a9l»n'  liisiimaia'  saidy'!':fighting  indipiiidont,"  yot 
fight  thej- cKd,  aadfiavth^crisisioiffthe'fengagbmen.t  held 

fast."-    1    '-'It'     ■<■<}]  IH'I    Tini.-if  .-forr/jj.'  -1  , 

But  itiho  ■MOm»*ili!  'W.w''li'uostiisgiion.s.'  Tho  Russian 
o^lwnnH  \rho  i  had  'fcabied' thol  daiidbag  battciyi  and 
swo^  Tif)  th*  poSfc'ijead,  wore  now  establashod  across 
tho  open  spac9  on  tho  allied  side  of  tho  batter^'. 
General  Dannenl)erg']iad  brought  his'  rescrToa,  Vladi- 
mir, Sousdal,  and  Boiitirsk,'  forward  nvw  Iho  crest  of 
his  position  to  support  tho  votorans  of  tho  Yakiitik, 


Okhotsk,  and  Selenginsk,  and  tho  rallied  battalions  of 
Soimonoff's  force,  who  were  in  perpetual  conflict  with 
('lodrington,  BuUer,  and  Pennefather.  Some  daring 
bodies  of  the  enemy  had  worked  their  way  through  tho 
brushwood  and  up  the  slope,  and  had  even  charged  over 
the  low  wall  of  loose  stones  which  crossed  the  post  road  in 
front  of  the  camp.  In  spite  of  case  shot  fired  into  thorn 
when  a  few  yards  from  the  guns,  these  brave  soldiers 
pressed  on.  In  the  front  of  the  lino  there  were  a  series 
of  indescribable  single  combats  and  melees  going  on. 
The  bayonet  was  used,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other 
battle ;  and  since  Agincourt  no  small  band  of  British 
soldiers  had  been  so  hard  bested  as  these.  Nearly  four 
hours  they  had  struggled,  one  to  four,  keeping  the 
crown  of  the  hills ;  and  now  they  were  in  appearance 
more  like  a  straggling  mob  than  a  line  of  disciplined 
soldiers.  It  was  iinder  these  circumstances,  when  no 
order  could  be  kept,  no  formation  retained,  when  every 
Edan  fought  for  himself,  and  rallied  him  to  any  little 
band  engaged  fiercely  fighting  for  life  and  honour,  that 
the  qualities  of  the  race  came  out,  and  the  best  effects  of 
training  were  seen.  They  had  done,  they  were  doing, 
their  best.     They  deserved  succour,  and  succour  came. 

The  two  French  battalions,  the  6th  and  7th  Light 
Infantry,  which  had  been  sent  forward  by  Bosquet  at 
the  request  of  Lord  Raglan,  wei-e  now  brought  over  the 
crest  to  support  the  right.  It  is  said  that  when  they 
came  first  into  tho  storm  of  shot  and  shell  which  fell 
iipon  the  ridge  thoy  blenched,  as  if  amazed,  halted, 
wavered,  gave  ground.  At  this  sight  Lord  Raglan 
"changed  countenance,"  so  an  observer  affirms ;  and 
those  who  knew  how  the  battle  stood  felt  a  choking  sen- 
sation. But  the  hesitation  of  the  Frenchmen  did  not 
last  long.  General  Bourbaki,  General  Pennefather,  and 
Captain  Glazbrook  led  thom  and  cheered  them  on,  and, 
recovering  their  presence  of  mind,  they  went  over  the 
ridge  and  into  the  battle,  and,  side  by  side  with  our  men , 
and  sometimes  mixed  with  them,  stood  as  stoutly  anc. 
charged  as  bravely  as  the  best.  Behind  them  came 
other  French  battalions.  Dannenberg  was  preparing 
for  a  thundering  attack  along  the  whole  line ;  but  before 
he  could  assume  th«  offensive  with  decision  he  found 
himself  assailed.  The  French  were  about  to  win  back 
the  sandbag  battery  spur,  which  innumerable  foes  had 
torn  from  tho  grasp  of  our  exhausted  men.  The  clarion 
of  the  J^ouaves  and  tho  drums  of  tho  Light  Infantry  were 
heard  ;  ;i,000  Frenchmen  wore  about  to  prolong  the  lino 
to  the  right,  nnd'contond  with  the  enemy  for  possession 
6f '  tho  ;gron^d^l^OWl'Stewli•'tll^ckly'JWi'tlSJ■ 'British  and 
llu1?sian'deadi     'Viju:)f;j;:rn  ,,ri^  hn,     ;  l>vui»qj-;') 

The  Russiaw  's^'iifei's  lo!dialt''*iiaJb  -fil^mKiio'Mibment  the 
Frendh  entered  tlie'fieki  tlieir  change' bf-fiotory  was 
gonfe.  ■  What  does  this  mean?  It  tneans  that  8,000 
British  troops  had,  for  four  hours,  liold  their  ground 
against  the  utmost -exortionS  of  nearly  124,000  men,  s>ip- 
poi-tod  by  sisteeA  battalibns '  in.  I'es'crVe,  aind  upwards  of 
a  hundred  guns ;  that  they  had'  so  stricken  the  force  of 
Soimonoff  as  to  throw  upon  Paulofl'  tllo  whole  burden 
of  th'i  fight ;  and  that  they  had  inllictod  such  los«os  ujion 
his  fhree  fighting  regiments  that  thoy  were  compelled  to 
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halt  in  full  career,  and  take  breath,  before  tfeey  renewed 
the  combat.  It  was  against  these  three  regiments,  the 
whole  of  whoso  battalions  had  boon  engaged  in  a  bloody 
conflict  with  our  right  and  centre,  that  Bourbaki  now 
led  his  brigade. 

Three  French  batteries  had  come  up,  and  had  taken 
their  places  in  line  with  ours ;  but  still  the  worst  enemies 
of  the  Russian  gunners  were  our  two  18-pounders,  fired 
with  steadiness  and  deadly  precision.  The  arrival  of  the 
Fi-ench  caused  a  rough,  hearty  cheer  to  burst  forth  from 
our  wearied  men,  some  of  whom  joined  the  French  as 
they  went  down  the  hill.  The  Russians  were  forming 
for  an  assault  in.  force,  when  Boui'baki  took  them  in 
flank  by  an  impetuous  charge.  The  gallant  Russians 
were  surprised,  and  thrust  right  and  left.  The  British 
centre,  still  in  front  of  their  camp,  had  quite  enough  to 
do  to  keep  back  the  foes  who  were  pressing  up  the  road ; 
and,  as  the  Russians  had  been  smitten  but  not  subdued, 
driven  over  the  brow  but  not  defeated,  they  turned, 
extended,  and  enveloped  the  flanks  of  the  French  in  tui'n, 
so  that  those  had  to  give  ground.  At  this  time  D'Ante- 
marro  came  up  with  his  brigade,  a  regiment  of  Zouaves, 
one  of  Algeriens,  and  ono  of  the  Line.  These  fi-esh  troops 
brought  the  enemy  to  a  stand,  and  as  Bosquet  pushed 
them  into  the  thick  of  the  combat,  they  fought  theii'  way 
down  the  spur  beyond  the  sandbag  battery.  The 
charge  of  the  Zouaves  was  a  magnificent  spectacle.  A 
handful  of  British  infantry,  men  of  several  regiments, 
had  been  led  by  three  or  four  brave  young  officers,  down 
tho  slope.  They  pursued  far,  and  looking  up,  saw  the 
heights  above  covered  with  white-capped  Russians. 
Regarding  themselves  as  lost,  the  English,  nevertheless, 
hurried  back,  firing  into  tho  flank  of  the  enemy.  Sud- 
denly they  heard  the  shrill  sounds  of  the  Zouave  horn, 
and  in  a  moment  after,  on  came  a  crescent-like  line  of 
these  picturesque  soldiers  of  France,  leaping  like  panthers 
through  and  over  the  stunted  acacia  bushes,  with  levelled 
bayonets,  into  the  midst  of  tho  enemy.  It  was  in  that 
spirit-stirring  and  unfaltering  charge  that  they  swept  the 
Russians  from  the  hill.  But  on  their  left  the  enemy 
held  his  ground.  Tho  French  light  infantry  regiments 
of  Bourbaki,  and  the  little  groups  of  British  soldiers, 
could  scarcely  keep  their  place,  imder  the  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry  from  Shell  Hill  and  the  post  road.  For 
a  moment  the  Russians  wrested  a  gun  from  the  6th 
French  Regiment,  and  its  colours ;  but  Colonel  Camas 
roused  his  men,  and  by  a  desperate  charge,  in  which 
he  fell,  Camas  recovered  both  colours  and  gun.  Bosquet 
was  nearly  captured ;  and  the  resistance  of  the  Russians 
was  so  fierce,  that  the  French  had  to  fall  back  a  pace,  and 
re-form.  The  Chasseurs  d' Afi-ique  had  been  brought  up, 
and  our  light  cavalry  approached  within  fire,  but  both 
were  sent  back  and  held  in  reserve. 

But  practically  the  battle  was  won.  The  Russian 
infantry  only  resisted  in  order  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
heavy  guns,  which  could  no  longer  bear  up  again.st  the 
18-pounders.  According  to  the  French  accounts,  the 
Russian  regiments  made  ono  more  charge,  in  which  they 
were  repelled,  but  it  was  only  the  efi'ort  of  men 
determined  to  prevent  a  close  pursuit.     General  Dan- 


ncnberg  had  still  several  untouched  battalions,  and  these 
ho  formed  up  to  protect  the  retreat  of  the  bravo  men 
who  had  so  nobly  borno  tho  brunt  of  this  bloody  battle. 
Two  war-steamers  at  tho  head  of  tho  harbour  also  began 
to  thi-ow  huge  sliolls  into  tho  allied  posi'jion.  As  tho 
French  followed  tho  retreating  enemy,  ho  turned  re- 
peatedly,]^ and  fired  with  both  cannon  and  mu.sketry. 
Tho  slowness  and  order  of  tho  Russian  retreat  had,  at 
its  commencement,  an  air  of  majesty  in  its  movement 
which  drew  expressions  of  admiration  from  those  who 
witnessed  it.  But  as  tho  firo  of  their  artillery  slackened, 
the  Russian  masses  nearest  the  allies  fell  into  confusion 
and  hurried  away  ;  followed  at  a  distance  by  a  crowd  of 
skirmishers  in  similar  confusion,  Guards  and  Zouaves, 
French  Linesmen  and  English  Linesman,  all  mingled 
together.     The  battle  was  at  an  end. 

Tho  Russians  fell  back  as  fast  as  they  could.  Part  of 
their  infantry  and  artillery  took  the  road  to  Sobastopol ; 
the  remainder  crossed  the  Tchemaya  bridge.  liord 
Raglan,  it  is  said,  was  anxious  that  the  enemy  should  be 
pursued  as  soon  as  the  artillery  left  Shell  Hill.  He  had 
not  a  man  to  spare  for  this  purpose  himself,  for  our 
troops  were  worn  out  with  their  tough,  enduring  strug- 
gle, and  all  the  more  so  as  officers  and  men  alike  had 
gone  into  action  fasting.  But  General  Canrobert  had 
Monet's  brigade  of  Prince  Napoleon's  division,  which  had 
been  sent  up  from  tho  Siege  Corps,  and  kept  up  to  this 
time  in  reserve.  Not  a  man  had  seen  or  felt  tho  enemy. 
But  Canrobert  hesitated  to  uso  them.  He  is  said  to  have 
asked  that  the  Guards  should  go  with  them,  if  they 
went,  for  his  troops  had  great  confidence  in  ks  Black  Cajis. 
But  to  this  Lord  Raglan,  of  course,  could  not  consent,  for 
the  Guards  were  a  mere  handful.  At  length  Canrobert 
agreed  to  push  forward  two  battalions  of  Zouaves  and 
a  battery  of  12-pounders,  and  these,  with  the  two  Com- 
manders-in-chief, ascended  the  heights  abandoned  by 
the  Russians,  and  arrived  in  time  to  see  that  the  enemy 
had  escaped  beyond  range.  The  guns  opened  fire  and 
did  some  mischief  to  the  stragglers ;  but  the  main  force 
had  made  good  its  retreat.  Tho  Russian  Grand  Dukes 
and  Prince  Menschikoff  had  the  mortification  to  witness 
the  ruin  of  those  splendid  dreams  in  which  they  had 
indulged  with  such  confidence  when  their  great  army 
moved  out  at  dawn. 

The  feints  of  the  Russians  did  not  deceive  the  allies. 
Prince  Gortschakofi  made  an  utterly  futQe  demonstration 
in  the  Balaclava  valley,  and  withdrew  in  tho  forenoon 
to  his  camp.  General  Timojief,  however,  issued  from 
Sebastopol  in  the  fog,  dashed  into  the  French  trenches, 
and  spiked  some  of  their  guns.  But  the  French  rapidly 
recovered  fi-om  the  surprise,  drove  him  out,  and  pur- 
suing liim  with  too  much  ardour,  lost  Brigadier  I>oui'mel 
and  a  great  many  men.  The  sortie  was  brilliantly 
repelled,  and  General  Forey  said  he  had  nothing  with 
which  to  reproach  his  troops,  except  a  too  headlong 
valour. 

The  battle  of  Inkermann  won  for  Lord  Raglan  the 
baton  of  a  British  Field  Marshal.  And  he  deserved  it 
for  maintaining  tho  reputation  of  England.  To  honour 
and  ro-s^ard  him  was  to  honour  and  reward  his  soldiers ; 
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for.Jjoand  tljej^jjf)!!  thai  feeadfal  field,  rivalled  H*my 
an,^  Ms ,  solifi^rsi'at,  Agincoiwjt.  All  w%o  sppat  of  liis 
beariag, .  snoir  .tiflt  Jiia  coolness  ^nd  hardiliood  ^equalled 
that  of  liis  great  master,  over  sviose  bone?  the  gra-Re 
had  only  closed  1;wo  short  .yeaj-s.  .  It  Tras  ar9und  Jjord 
Eaglan  .that,  ^0  .'ma^ny  fell,  and  it  ig  remarkable  'that 
no  sho,t,,.w]s,?;i:e  ,sb,p.t§>i  aS:  he  told  General  Canroberf^ 
fell  -,  tlnicji§j;  IJjaw  .  tiiey:  did ,  at  Waterlpp^  hit  the'  ^British 
ieader.  ,Jl9v©„*s  .oije  .gUmpse.  Lprd  Eaglan  "wijs 
.sitting  fin  hoi-seback  ia  ,  the  midst  of.  a  ba,ftary  of 
artiH-ary,  Tvatchjng  ,otji"  imen  working  ^ the  giins.  A 
T&ryihea^yy, 'fire  was  beiog.  directed  against  this  part  of 
ihe.iejjj,  .bp.tfh.fr.qm  the  .(jnpmy's  OAnnon. and  also  from 
small  wn>5.' ,.  Qj),^.  5^1  liis  .staff  ^  suggested. the  propriety 
•of  .iis.jiot  iipitji^g,  i^mgelf  ia  qjuite  so  dangerous  and 
conspicuous  a  place.fegpeciaJlj',  as  it  appeared  from  the 
-number  of  buUe.t^ ,  that  pame  singing  by  us,  that  he 
-vfi-a  a  mark  for-  fh,§  (^iwiny'a  riflemen.  [Staff  officers  are 
al-jroys  found 'lo  b.e.e^triei^elyjijinident;  but  Lord  Raglan 
probably  fbgvigl^it'  that  ithig  was  an  occasion  for  a  prac- 
tical illustration  ofthfttrflrpanass  which  made  his  master 
say  at  Waterloo,  ',^q  .^iidjl  and  every  man  must,  if 
nece^ary,  die  where  :\re' -stand  rather  than  yield.']  In 
answer  to  the.rerojrk  of  itho  anxious  staii-officer.  Lord 
•Raglan  DiQi"(»\y^gai(i,  p'Xs*>  they  seem  firing  at  us  a 
little,  biit  I  think  I  get  a  better  view  hero  than  in  most 
places.'  [A  pj'.T<;ti(;al  answer  worthy  of  the  Duke.]  So 
there  .1^6  coiitinued  ipf  some  time,  and  then,  turning  his 
horse,  Jode  alor«;  the  whole  length  of  the  ridge  at  a  foot's 
paee,  and  .conseiiusntly  exposed  himself  more  than  ever" 
on  that  shot-torn  field.  General  Canrobert  was  wounded 
slightly  wliile  talking  to  Lord  Eaglan.  General  Strang- 
ways  was  mortally  wounded  while  receiving  orders  from 
his  chief.  Another  incident  illustrates  the  quality  of 
the  soldiers  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  general. 
"Towards  the  close  of  the  battle,  Lord  Eaglan  was 
returning  fi-om  taking  leave  of  poor  General  Sti-angways, 
and  was  going  up  towards  the  ridge.  A  sergeant  ap- 
proached us  canying  canteens  of  water  to  take  up  for 
the  wounded,  and  as  Lord  Eaglan  passed  he  drew  him- 
self up  to  make  the  usual  salute,  when  a  round  shot  came 
bounding  over  the  hill  and  knocked  his  forage  cap  off 
his  head.  The  man  calmly  picked  up  his  cap,  dusted  it 
on  his  knee,  placed  it  carefully  on  his  head,  and  then 
made  the  military  salute,  and  all  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  lii.-s  countenance.  Lord  Eaglan  was  delighted 
with  the  man's  coolness,  and  said  to  him,  '  A  ue.ar  thing 
that,  my  man.'  '  Yes,  my  Lord,'  replied  the  sergeant, 
with  another  .salute;  '  but  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.'  " 
The  French  writers  remark  on  the  equanimity  which 
never,  under  the  worst  circumstances,  foi-sook  the 
English  general ;  and  they,  as  well  as  wo,  observe  that 
it  was  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  whole  British 
army. 

The  losses  of  the  allies  wore  very  groat.  The  English 
lost  2,810  men  of  all  ranks.  Of  these  throe  generals  and 
43  officers  were  killed,  and  six  generals  and  100  oflSccrs 
were  wounded ;  58G  men  wer'o  killed,  and  2,078  were 
•wounded.  The  French  lost  1,800  men  killed  and 
wounded  at  Inkormann  ajid  in  front  of  their  trenches. 


.Their  exact  loss  at  Inkermann  is  not  stated,  but  i.s 
ropghly  put  at  900  men.  Among  the  wounded  was 
Ganrobert.  No  one  can  tell  the  Eussian  loss.  The 
allies  state  that  they  buried  4,500  men  on  the  field,  and 
took  900  wounded.  The  French  think  the  Eussians  lost 
10,000  men  ;  but,  if  the  wounded  bore  the  usual  propor- 
tion to  the  killed,  the  whole  loss  must  have  been  nearer 
20,000.  Prince  Menschikoff  was  slightly  hurt.  The 
field  of  battle  presented  a  more  than  usually  horrible 
spectacle,  for  the  dead  and  wounded  lay  within  a  space 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  half  a  mile  deep, 
while  about  the  sandbag  battery  the  corpses  were  piled 
in  heaps.  It  is  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  the  Eussians 
that  they  killed  many  of  our  wounded  officers  and  men, 
and  deserted  even  their  own  wounded  ;  so  that  the  two 
Commanders-in-Chief  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  un- 
usual course  of  remonstrating  against  this  barbaric  mode 
of  carrying  on  war. 

No  one  alive  on  that  bloody  field,  except  Lord  Eaglan, 
had  ever  seen  so  sad  a  spectacle.  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge was  so  deeply  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  Guards 
alone  that  he  fell  sick,  and  shortlj'  afterwards  went  home. 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  ill  though  he  was,  had  come  up 
from  Balaclava  in  time  to  see  the  crisis  and  the  close  of 
the  fight ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  gloomiest 
views  of  the  prospects  of  the  alHes,  and  even  to  have 
advised  the  abandonment  of  the  whole  enterprise.  And, 
indeed,  the  allies  were  in  a  dreadful  plight.  They  had 
won  a  victory,  but  at  a  cost  which  forbade  all  firrther 
progress  with  the  siege  for  some  time. 

Their  first  object  was  to  guard  .against  any  i-ecuiTence 
of  hostihti'es  on  the  right  flank.  On  the  6th  a  council 
of  war  was  held,  attended  by  all  the  principal  officers  of 
both  armies.  The  questions  were — Should  advantage 
be  taken  of  the  defeat  inflicted  on  the  enemy  to  re-open 
firo  and  assault  the  place,  or  should  the  project  of 
assault  be  given  up,  and  the  attention  of  the  allies  be 
directed  to  maintaining  the  security  of  the  position  ? 
The  French  were  decidedlj'  opposed  to  any  immediate 
active  prosecution  of  the  siege  with  a  view  to  an  assault, 
and  it  is  said  Lord  Eaglan  reluctantlj'  consented.  That 
being  so,  it  became  necessary  to  consider  whether  the 
allies  should  give  up  the  siege  altogether,  and  some 
generals  favoured  that  proposal;  but  the  generals- in- 
chief  would  not  hear  of  it.  Lord  Eaglan  determined  to 
holdfast  to  the  place,  wherefore  provision  had  to  be  made 
for  wintering  in  the  Crimea,  and  for  defending  Inker- 
mann. The  upshot  of  the  deliberations  of  the  council 
were,  that  "  the  assault  should  be  postponed  until  the 
arrival  of  fresh  reinforcements ;  that  works  for  the 
defence  of  the  Inkermann  position  should  be  at  once 
commenced ;  and  that  a  French  division  should  be 
moved  to  the  right  to  assist  in  the  construction  of  these 
works  and  in  protecting  the  right  flank."  These  reso- 
lutions were  at  once  put  in  execution.  The  French, 
division  encamped  on  the  right.  The  engineers  traced 
the  works,  and  the  French  and  Turks  began  to  construof; 
them;  but  the  labourers  wore  few,  the  ground  rocky, 
and  the  distance  groat ;  and  those  works  were  not  really 
finished  for  two  montlis. 
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It  has  boon  said  that  tho  iiositioii  should  hayo  boon 
entrenched  from  tho  beginning ;  but  those  who  make 
tliis  charge  seem  to  loso  sight  of  tho  facts.  The  prinoi- 
l^al  and  conclusive  fact  was  tho  weakness  of  tho  allied 
arm}'  compared  with  tho  work  to  bo  done.  Had  tho 
lukermanu  position  been  entrenched,  armed,  and  occu- 
pied in  strength  sufficient  for  tho  protection  of  tho  guus 
alono,  active  siege  operations  must  have  boon  suspended, 
and  tho  ground  occupied  by  tho  allies  have  boon  con- 
verted simply  into  an  entrenched  camp.  It  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  French  general  could  not  have 
spared  a  division  from  tho  siego  corps  to  reinforce  tho 
2ad  Division  ;  but  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that, 
unless  work  in  tho  trenches  ceased  altogether,  the  Eng- 
lish could  not  have  fui'nished  any  men  to  entrench  the 
Inkermann  position.  After  the  battle  it  was  less  diffi- 
cult to  do  so.  Then  the  strength  of  the  enemy  had  been 
broken  in  tho  field.  Ho  had  received  a  lesson  he  was 
not  likely  to  forget.  Ho  could  not  renew  tho  combat. 
But,  more  important  than  this,  the  allies  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  suspend  the  siege,  and,  of  course, 
they  could  the  better  spare  men  for  the  occupation  of 
the  right.  Before  the  5th  of  November  the  main  object 
was  tho  projected  assault;  after  the  5th  the  main  object 
was  the  defence  of  tho  position,  so  as  to  render  it  secure 
all  the  winter  through. 

Considering  the  smallness  of  his  force,  the  distance 
from  England,  the  gi-eat  extent  of  his  lines,  the  climate, 
the  length  and  character  of  the  road  from  Balaclava  to  the 
front,  the  unprovided  state  in  which  this  army  was,  the 
certainty  of  over- work  and  trying  exposure,  Lord  Rag- 
lan's determination  to  maintain  his  position  was  one  of 
his  most  creditable  acts.  It  is  true  that  it  entailed 
unexampled  suflfering  on  the  British  troops,  that  it  gave 
rise  to  scenes  all  would  willingly  forget,  that  it  con- 
vulsed a  Parliament  and  ousted  a  Ministry,  and  insured 
for  Lord  Raglan  himself  endless  abuse  and  reckless 
calumny ;  but  it  saved  tho  mihtary  honour  of  England. 
By  the  devotion  of  those  men  who  fought  the  battle  of 
Inkermann,  by  their  endurance,  tho  British  nation  was 
able  to  see  its  cherished  policy  executed,  and  Sebastopol 
destroyed.  There  are  few  more  noble  things  in  the 
military  history  of  England  than  the  resolve  of  Lord 
Raglan  to  hold  on,  when  he  knew  so  well  that  his 
means  were  utterly  inadequate ;  that  weeks — months 
must  elapse  before  effectual  succour  could  reach  him ; 
and  that  he  and  all  his  men  would  have  to  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  country.  When  the 
shortcomings  and  faults  of  Lord  Raglan  are  summed  up, 
this  act  should  not  be  forgotten.  And  when  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  soldiers  are  remembered,  it  must  be 
remembered  also  that  the  principal  cause  was  the 
honourable  resolve  not  to  yield  an  inch  of  what  it  had 
cost  so  much  to  win,  and  what  must  be  held  tena- 
ciously, at  all  risks,  if  the  "standing  menace"  to  the 
Sultan's  capital  and  the  peace  of  Europe  was  to  be 
destroyed. 

But  now  we  must  quit  the  Black  Sea  and  its  shores 
for  a  space,  and  narrate  the  proceedings  of  the  fleet 
in   the   Baltic ;    and   then    proceed   to   blend   together 


the  winter  incidents  in  tho  Crimea  and  the  astonishing 
proceedings  of  tho  British  Parliament  and  tho  British 
nation. 


OHAFIER   XXI. 

Naval  Operations  (1834) — Their  Cliaracter  in  tlio  B.Utic — Uaroasonable 
Expectations — Real  Objcctd  and  PossilJilitlos — Squadron  enters  tlio 
Baltic — War  Declared — .\diuii-al  Naiiier'8  Order — Sailflfor  the  (inif  of 
I''iuhuKl— Illockado  Establisliod— I'luairidgo  iatlie  tlulf  of  I3othnia~ 
Hall  and  Yelverton — Key — Adiniral  N.lpicr looks  at  Sweaborg — Arrival 
of  tho  French  Fleet— Croiistadt  Kccotmoitred— The  Russians  refuse  the 
Offer  of  DatUo— Bomarsuiid— It  ijresolved  to  take  it— Arrlvalof  French 
Troops — Land  Oi)eration8 — GaptLVO  and  Destruction  of  tiic  Bouuirsund 
Forts— End  of  tlio  Campaign— N.ivai  0i>eration3  in  the  White  Sea  and 
off  Kamscliatka.  ,  .       " 

The  British  nation  is  natui'ally  and  justly  proud  of  its 
navy ;  but,  considering  that  we  are  a  maritime  people, 
wo  arc — or  were  in  1854 — singularly  ignorant  of  tjie 
true  fimctijns  of  a  fleet.  When  Queen  Victoria  led  the 
squadron  under  Sii-  Charles  Napier  out  of  Spithead,  on 
the  11th  of  March,  tho  popular  impression  was  that  the 
Admiral,  with  eight  screw  liae-of-battle  ships,  four 
screw  frigates,  and  thi'ee  paddle-wheel  steamers,  would 
be  able,  not  only  to  keep  the  Eassian  fleet  in  harbour, 
but  demolish  Cronstadt  and  Sweaborg.  Had  the  ships 
been  of  the  light  draught  suited  to  those  shallow  seaSi 
well  manned,  and  duly  supplied  with  trained  gunners, 
the  Admii-al  could  not  have  accomplished  what  was 
expected  of  him  by  the  nation ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  ships,  without  the  co-operation  of  a  land  force,  to 
capture  or  destroy  roaUy  strong  and  well-armed  coast 
defences.  A  British  fleet,  well  commanded,  can  drive 
an  enemy's  fleet  from  tho  sea,  can  blockade  his  ports, 
occupy  tho  attention  of  large  military  forces,  destroy  his 
commerce,  and  give  encouragement  to  weaker  powers 
in  near  neighbourhood  to  stronger  powers,  which  might 
attempt  to  exert  undue  pressure  over  their  weaker 
neighbours.  This  was  the  work  which  the  Government 
called  upon  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  do ;  and  he  was  espe- 
cially cautioned  not  to  make  any  rash  experiments  upon 
stone  walls.  The  caution  must  have  been  given  for 
mere  form's  sake,  as  Sir  Charles  was  too  good  a  sailor  to 
expose  his  wooden  walls  to  the  incendiary  shells  of  tho 
Russian  batteries.  But  the  people  of  England  did  not 
know  what  ships  could  and  could  not  effect,  and  when 
the  handsome  little  squadi-on  steamed  through  the 
Downs  into  the  North  Sea,  and  steered  for  the  coasts  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  they  waited  impatiently  for  news 
of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
after  which  they  expected,  day  by  day,  inteUigence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Russian  strongholds.  All  this 
was  eminently  um-easonable ;  and  when  these  unrea- 
sonable expectations  were  disappointed,  the  Ad-nlral 
and  the  Government  were  made  the  victims  of  popular 
indignation. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Government  prescribed  to  them- 
selves very  limited  and  reasonable  but  highly  useful 
objects.  The  Russian  fleet  in  tho  GxiK  of  Finland  con- 
sisted of  no  less  than  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  Une, 
seventeen  lesser  men-of-war,  frigates,  and  corvettes, 
and  an  unknown  number  of  gunboats  —  perhaps  one 
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hundred  and  fiftj".  These  ships  and  boats  wore  well 
manned,  and  mounted  upwards  of  3,000  guns  ;  butiheir 
situation  was  peculiar.  They  were  all  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  except  a  few  gunboats  ;  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
was  fi-ozen.  Supposing  they  could  get  out  of  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  they  would  have  been  able  to  cruise  in  the 
Baltic,  menace  Ijoth  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  (If  that 
were  deemed  expedient  policy),  and  send  their  lighter 
ships,  and  some  of  the  heavier,  through  the  Great  Belt 
or  the  Sound  into  the  North  Sea,  to  prey  on  the  com- 
merce of  tho  allies.  It  was  therefore  of  the  last  im- 
portance that  this  Russian  fleet  should  be  prevented 
from  leaving  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  That  was  the  primary 
object  of  the  occupation  of  the  Baltic  to  be  effected  by 
Sir  Charles  Napier.  If  he  did  this,  and  could  do  no 
more,  much  would  bo  done.  Determined  to  blockade 
the  Russian  fleet,  the  Government,  oven  in  tho  winter 
months  of  1853,  hastened  naval  preparations.  But  tho 
navy  had  been  so  much  neglected,  and  the  system  had 
fallen  into  such  lassitude  and  unfitness,  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  compelled  to  use,  not  the  best  ships  for  naval 
operations  in  shallow  seas,  but  such  ships  as  they  had ; 
and  not  the  best  seamen,  but  such  men  as  they  could  scrape 
together.  Manning  the  navj'  by  the  press-gang  was  no 
longer  possible,  and  no  wise  mo.ans  had  then  been  taken  to 
secure  a  constant  supply  of  able  seamen  :  inconceivable 
folly  in  a  maritime  nation,  and  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  successive  Governments  had  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  the  popular  belief  that  war  would 
no  more  disgrace  the  civilised  nations  of  Eui-opo.  There- 
fore, the  ships  sent  to  tho  Baltic  were  manned  by 
"  scratch"  crows,  whose  discipline  and  training  had  to 
he  effected  during  tho  voyage  and  in  presence  of  the 
enemy.  Yet  the  Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen  had  no 
choice  of  means,  not  having  believed  in  war,  and  there- 
fore not  having  provided  any  choice.  Necossitj-  was 
the  master  of  the  situation. 

As  Russia  and  England  wore  not  actually  at  war.  Sir 
Charles  Napier  was  ordered  to  make  for  Wingo  Sound, 
near  Gottenbourg,  and  anchor  there.  He  was  to  prevent 
the  Ru.ssian  ships  from  entering  the  North  Sea,  and 
help  the  Danes  or  Swedes  if  attacked.  He  reached 
Wingo  Sound  on  tho  18th,  and  feeling  that  his  sealed 
instructions,  which  ho  had  opened  at  sea,  justified  tho 
movement,  ho  determined  to  carry  the  fleet  through  tho 
Great  Belt,  and  effectually  bar  the  mouths  both  of  that 
passage  and  tho  Sound  by  anchoring  at  Kioge,  near 
Copenhagen.  He  had  no  pilots,  and  could  obtain  none. 
Tho  season  was  tempestuous  ;  the  seas  wore  narrow, 
rocky,  and  shrouded  in  fogs.  Tho  passage  of  tho  Great 
Belt  was,  thorofore,  a  perilous  task  ;  but  in  spito  of  the 
gales,  and  the  mists,  and  tho  tortuous  channels,  that 
passage  was  oflfcctod.  The  fleet  anchored  in  Kiel  Bay 
on  tho  2Ttli,  and  on  tho  1st  of  April  steamed  into  Kioge 
Bay.  On  the  2nd  of  April  news  of  tho  declaration  of  war 
reached  tlio  Admiral,  and  lie  issued  this  address  by  signal 
to  tho  fleet : — "Lads,  war  is  declared  !  We  are  to  meet  a 
bold  and  numerous  enemy.  Should  they  olfur  us  battle, 
you  know  how  to  dispose  of  them.  Should  they  remain 
in  port,  wo  must  try  and  got  at  them.    Success  depends 


on  the  preoision  and  quickness  of  your  fire.  Lads, 
sharpen  your  cutlasses,  and  the  day  is  your  own  ! "  Tho 
Russians  did  not  afford  tho  Admiral  the  opportunity  ho 
sought,  and  never  came  to  close  quarters.  While  in 
Kiogo  Bay  the  fleet  was  increased  to  twelve  sail  of  tho 
line,  and  received  some  more  smaller  vessels.  Admiral 
Plumridge,  with  a  flying  squadron,  was  sent  to  cruise 
off  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  a-id  Finland  ;  and,  the  ico  break- 
ing up,  the  Admiral  steamed  off  on  the  12th  for  tho 
Gulf  of  Finland  himself. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  profittess  to  follow  the  British 
men-of-war   in  their  wanderings   to  and  fio  iu  these 
northern  seas.     As  tho  Russians  would  not  come  out 
and  fight,  all  that  could  be  done,  even  after  the  French 
arrived,  was  to  maintain  a  blockade  of  tho  ports,  and 
inflict  such  damage  on  the  coasts  of  the  onemy  as  tho 
means  at  tho  disposal  of  the  admirals  would  permit. 
Before    the    French    arrived    Admiral   Plumrldgo  had 
reconnoitred  tho   Aland    Islands,   and  had  swept  tho 
Finnish  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  taking  within  a 
month  forty-six  merchant  ships,  and  destroying  immense 
quantities  of  pitch  and  tar  and  naval  stores.     He  h;id 
visited  the  important  ports,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his  boats, 
had  done  this  damage  between  Abo  and  Brahcstad.   Tiio 
stores  destroyed  were  public  property,  for  private  pro- 
pertj'  he  respected.     In  accomplishing  his  task  ho  onl  ,• 
mot  with  one  disaster.     Two  ships  were  sent  to  Gamla 
Karleby,  tho  Odin  and  the  Vulture.    Finding  they  could 
not  approach    this  little  port,  because  the  water  was 
shallow,  the  captains  seat  their  boats  in  to  burn  the 
proportj'  of  the  Czar.     The  Russian  soldiers  defended 
tho  port.     After  an  action  of  an  hour,  the  paddle-box 
boat  of  the  Vulture  was  so  I'udoly  handled  that  she 
became  unmanageable,  and,  drifting  ashore,  was  captured 
with  her  crow.     Our  loss  in  this  action  was  fifty-four 
men,  aud  tho  boat  ■^•ith  its  gun.    A  little  before  this  tho 
Hecla  and  the  Arrogant,  commanded  by  Captains  Hall 
and  Yelverton,  found  their  way  for  seven  nules  up  a 
creek  to  Ecknoss,  desb-oyed  a  Russian  battery,  drove 
off  a  ti'oop  of  horse  artillery,  out  out  a  merchant  ship 
with  a  rich  cargo,  and  returned  in  safety,  with  tho  loss 
of  two  killed  and   one  wounded.      The   Grand  Duko 
Constantino  said  of  this  brilliant  exploit,  "  Of  aU  bold 
and  scamanliko  operations,   this  is  the  most  daring   1 
could  have  imagined."     Captain  Key,  in  the  Amphiou, 
also  kept   the  Russians   on   the  alert  on  the  coast  of 
Comland,  and  took  prizes  out  of  tho  ports  of  Winduu 
and  Llbau.    Indeed,  there  was  groat  activity  among  tho 
lighter  vessels,  and  no  slackness  in  any  part. 

In  tho  meantime  Sir  Charles  Napior  wont  up  tho  Gulf 
of  Finland  to  look  at  Swoaborg.  Oa  the  13th  of  Jimo, 
Admiral  Parseval-Dcschenes  joined  him  at  Barosund, 
bringing  twenty-eight  ships,  of  which  six  woro  sailing 
lino-of-battle-ships  and  only  one  a  screw  lino-of-battlo- 
ship.  Tho  allied  flcot,  exclusive  of  tho  ships  domg  duty 
as  blockaders,  now  amounted  to  forty-seven  sail.  Tho 
Ru3si:ni  fleet  lay  in  two  divisions,  ono  at  Cronstadt,  tho 
other  at  Swoaborg ;  and  although  Sir  Charles  gavo  them 
jdouty  of  opjiortunitios,  neither  of  thorn  would  come  out 
and  fight  him  together  or  singly.     As  there  was  so  great 
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a  clamour  in  England  for  an  attack  upon  the  fortressfes,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  Russians  hoped  the  admirals  would 
attack  one  or  the  other,  so  that  whUe  they  were  suffering 
from  the  fire  of  the  forts,  the  Russian  fleets  might  sail 
out,  fall  upon  and  destroy  them.  The  two  admirals, 
however,  were  not  to  he  so  caught.  They  went  together, 
in  the  middle  of  June,  to  reconnoitre  Cronstadt,  and, 
as  was  anticipated,  found  it  out  of  their  reach.  The 
water  was  so  shallow  and  so  commanded  by  forts,  that 
a  direct  attack  would  have  been  a  criminal  foUy,  while 
the  enemy  had  blocked  up  with  sunken  obstructions 
the  passage  on  the  northern  side  by  which,  it  was  just 
possible,  the  lighter  ships  might  have  got  into  the  i-ear  of 
the  place.  The  fact  is,  that  without  gunboats  and  light 
ships,  and,  above  all,  without  an  army,  neither  Cronstadt 
nor  Sweahorg  can  be  attacked  with  success. '  One  of  the 
greatest  delusions  is  to  suppose  that  either  would  ro- 
qmre  means  smaller  than  those  used  to  reduce  Sebas- 
topol.  The  EngUsh  ancFErench  admirals  judged  rightly 
that  these  strong  places  should  be  let  alone. 

But  there  was  one  place  within  their  power.  At  the 
southern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  over  against  Stock- 
holm, and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Swedish  coast,  lie 
the  Aland  Islands.  Russia  had  snatched  them,  from 
Sweden,  when,  with  Napoleon's  permission,  she  overran 
Finland,  and  these  islands  serve  the  pm-pose  of  a  tete-de- 
2>ont  towards  Sweden.  On  one  of  these  islands  the  Czar, 
at  great  cost,  had  buUt  the  fortress  of  Bomarsund.  It 
was  to  Stockholm  what  Sebastopol  was  to  Constantino- 
ple—a "  standing  menace."  Built  on  an  island,  it  lay 
within  reach  of  the  allies,  and  they  resolved  to  capture 
and  destroy  it.  But  this  could  not  be  done  without 
troops.  So  the  French  Government  agreed  to  supply 
10,000  men  ;  and  they  were  embarked  at  Boulogne  in 
British  ships,  and  commanded  by  General  Baraguay 
d'HilUers.  In  order  that  the  work  might  be  well  done, 
the  British  Government  sent  Colonel  Harry  Jones  and 
the  French  General  Niel,  both  able  officers  of  engi- 
neers. The  Czar,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  object  of  the 
allies,  sent  large  reinforcements  to  occupy  the  island ; 
but  our  admiral  had  been  beforehand,  and  the  Russian 
troops  found  smart  Bi-itish  war-steamers  between  them 
and  Bomarsund.  While  the  troops  were  on  their  way, 
the  fortress  was  reconnoitred.  Some  of  the  vessels 
engaged  it  at  long  range,  and  it  was  while  on  this  service 
that  a  shell  falling  on  the  deck  of  the  Hocla,  Mr.  Lucas, 
a  midshipman,  audaciously  picked  it  up  and  threw  it 
into  the  sea— a  daring  act,  for  which  ho  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant. Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  allied  fleets  moved 
down  to  Lodsund,  leaving  only  a  few  British  ships  to 
watch  Cronstadt  and  Sweahorg.  On  the  30th  of  July, 
5,000  troops  arrived,  but  the  French  general  would  not 
land  a  man  until  his  sioge  stores  reached  him.  Six 
moro  days  passed  by,  and  then,  all  the  troops  and  stores, 
having  como  in,  the  admirals  proceeded  to  Lumpar  Bay, 
and  began  operations. 

The  stronghold  of  Bomarsund,  on  the  largest  of  the 
Aland  Islands,  consLsted  of  five  forts.  The  mai»  work 
Ktood  at  the  head  of  asemiciiculur  bay  facing  the  south. 
It  was  a  granite  structure,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 


long,  and  as  it  mounted  above'  a  hundred  guns  in  case- 
mates, its  fire  swept  the  bay.  The  island  is  rocky  and 
wooded,  and  as  it  rose  on  the  north  of -the  fort,  the 
Russian  engineers  had  found  it  necessary  to  crown  the 
hiUs  with  towers.  There  were  three  of  these  on  the 
heights.  Fort  Tzee,  on  the  west,  occupied  the  highest 
ground.  Due  north  of  the  main  work  was  a  second ; 
and  on  the  east.  Fort  Nottieh.  The  western  and  eastern 
outworks  were  alono  important  in  a  military  sense.  On 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Presto,  a  fourth  tower  had 
been  built.  Not  satisfied  with  these  granite  defences. 
General  Bodisco,  in  command  of  the  garrison.  Lad  thrown 
up  an  earthen  battery  on  the  shore  west  of  the  main 
fort,  and  had  armed  it  with  sLn:  guns.  The  ships  of  the 
allies  occupied  the  southern  end  of  the  bay,  except  a 
smart  squadi'on  of  British  frigates  imder  Admii-al  Plum- 
ridge,  which  was  on  the  north.  Sir  Charles  Napier  had 
shifted  his  flag  to  the  Bulldog,  in  order  that  he 
might  move  about  with  greater  facility.  The  plan  of 
the  allies  was  to  land  tho  troops,  and,  taking  the  out- 
works, breach  the  main  fort  from  the  rear.  This  was 
practicable,  with  the  force  in  hand,  because  our  ships 
commanded  the  sea,  and  :io  army  could  march  to 
succour  the  place. 

The  alUes  resolved  to  laud  uu  Ike  wusturu  shore  of  the 
bay,  and  on  the  northern  shore  of  tho  island  on  the  8th 
of  August.  Day  breaks  early  in  thoso  high  latitudes,  and 
at  two  o'clock  some  French  and  Enghsh  ships  opened 
fire  on  the  woods  to  cover  the  landing,  while  other.; 
attacked  the  battery  and  shelled  Fort  Tzee  to  occupy 
their  attention.  In  a  short  time  the  battery  was 
abandoned,  and  the  allies  were  in  possession  of  it. 
All  this  time  the  troops  had  bsen  pouring  ashore,  and 
by  eight  o'clock  10,000  men  wore  marching  through 
the  woods,  turning  the  enemy's  works.  They  encamped 
about  two  miles  from  Fort  Tjioe,  on  the  noi-th  of  a  glen 
aSbrding  plenty  of  water,  w'uile  the  fir  groves  furnished 
wood.  During  that  day  and  the  next,  ammunition  and 
baggage  were  lauded  and  carried  up ;  the  guns  wore 
drawn  to  the  front  bj'  artillery  horses  brought  for  tho 
pui-pose  over  roads  made  by  the  engineers ;  tho  soldiers 
drove  up  cattle,  forage,  and  provisions,  and  soon  tho 
ovens  were  glowing,  and  the  abbatoir  established.  At  tho 
same  time  General  Niel  selected  a  sito  for  a  breaching 
battery  and  broke  ground.  The  British  marines  landed 
on  tho  north  of  the  island  without  molestation.  The)- 
encamped  in  a  grove  of  fii'  and  juniper  close  to  the  main 
road  from  the  fort  to  the  north-west,  and  not  far  from 
tho  forts.  The  guns  to  ai-m  tho  batteries  they  were  to 
construct  were  landed  and  placed  on  sledges  made  on 
board  ship.  Then  they  were  hauled  up  by  the  sailors 
over  five  miles  of  rocky  country.  Tho  ship's  bands 
preceded  the  men  hauling  up  the  gun,  tho  tars  enjoyed 
tho  novelty  of  tho  work ;  and  when  this  strange  proces- 
sion passed  the  French  camp,  their  soldiers,  delighted 
and  astonished  at  tho  spectacle,  ran  to  the  ropes,  and 
gave  a  helping  hand. 

The  French  battery  opened  fire  on  Fort  Tzot;  on  tho 
1 3th ;  and  while  the  shot  from  tho  heavy  guns  and  tho 
shells  from  tho  mortar.s  tore  down  llu'  walls,  tho  riflo- 
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men  lying  among  tho  rocks,  threw  into  the  embrasures 
a  fire  so  searching,  that  the  enemy's  gunners  found  it 
difficult  to  load  their  pieces.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Eussians  hung  out  a  white  flag.  It  is  said  they  asked 
an  hour  to  bury  their  dead,  and  that  the  boon  being 
granted,  they  used  the  time  to  replenish  their  store  of 
ammunition.  The  fire  was  renewed,  and  later  another 
flag  of  truce  was  displayed.  This  time  General  Baraguay 
d'Killier.?  refused  to  parley,  because  of  the  abuse  of  the 
previous  suspension  of  the  cannonade.  The  next  morning 
the  guns  of  the  fort  being  silent,  the  French  riflemen 
dashed  in,  and  captured  the  work  with  fifty  prisoners. 
The  British  battery  had  been  constructed  under  a  heavy 
fire.  It  was  finished  on  the  14th,  but  not  being  wanted, 
its  guns  were  turned  upon  Fort  Nottich  on  the  loth; 
and  at  six  in  the  evening,  one  side  of  the  tower  being 
demolished,  the  garrison  surrendered.  On  that  same 
day  Captain  Pelham  put  ashore  a  ten-inch  gun,  placed  it 
in  the  shoro  battery  taken  from  the  enomj^,  and  did  them 
much  mischief.  Ho  was  in  an  exposed  position,  but  the 
ships  supported  him,  and  his  earthwork  was  so  well  built 
that  not  a  man  was  injured.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th 
the  main  fort  and  the  Presto  tower  alone  held  out. 
They  had  been  under  the  fire  of  the  .ships  for  some  days, 
and  now  the  great  fort  was  entu-ely  commanded  from  the 
rear  by  the  shore  batteries.  General  Bodisoo,  having  no 
hope  of  succour,  was  without  warrant  for  a  bloody 
defence.  So  at  noon  he  hung  out  a  white  flag  and  sur- 
rendered. Admirals  Napier  and  Parseval-Deschenes 
landed,  and  General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  came  down 
from  the  hUls ;  and  the  gai-rison,  2,23j  men,  piled  arms, 
and  wore  marched  off  under  escort,  embax-ked,  and  sent 
to  England.  We  took  122  guns.  The  surrender  included 
the  tower  of  Presto,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the  stronghold 
was  torn  away  from  Eussia.  The  British  loss  was  two 
killed  and  seven  wounded.  Lieutenant  Wrottesley,  of 
the  Engineers,  was  one  of  the  two  who  were  killed.  The 
force  applied  was  very  gi-eat ;  but  the  smallness  of  the 
loss,  and  the  rapidity  and  vastness  of  the  result,  show  the 
economy  of  employing  irresistible  means. 

But  when  the  allies  conquered  the  Aland  Islands,  they 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  They  were  held  out 
as  a  bribe  to  Sweden,  but  the  Court  of  Stockholm  is  wise 
in  its  generation.  Although  these  islands  threatened  her 
capital,  Sweden  feared  to  accept  what  she  thought  it 
beyond  her  power  to  keep.  Nor  were  the  afi'airs  of  the 
allies  in  a  state,  so  promising  at  that  time  as  to  justify 
the  Swedes  in  throwing  their  sword  into  the  scale 
against  Russia.  Austria  was  carrtious,  Prussia  hostile 
to  the  Western  Powers.  Even  Sir  Charles  Napier  was 
of  opinion  that  Sweden  could  not  finish  the  immense 
works  in  progress  at  Bomarsund,  nor  maintain  a 
garrison;  and  if,  he  said  bluntly,  "she  obtained 
possession  of  it,  she  would  lose  it  again."  It  was 
therefore  resolved  to  blow  up  all  the  works — a  resolu- 
tion carried  out  very  completely  by  the  beginning  of 
September. 

With  this  exploit  the  .showy  work  of  the  naval 
campaign  in  the  Baltic  ended.  The  blockade  was  main- 
tained, until  the  ice  interposed  an  utterly  impassable 


barrier ;  Sweaborg  was  reconnoitred,  and  very  antago- 
nistic schemes  wore  propounded  for  its  capture;  some 
misunderstandings  arose  between  Admir-al  Napier  and 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  James  Graham;  but 
in  the  end  tho  ice  and  the  fierce  tempests  came,  and 
arrested  tho  cruising  of  ships,  although  they  could  not 
stop  the  squabbling  of  men.  The  English  fleet  was  tho 
first  to  enter  and  the  last  to  leave  tho  Baltic,  and  tho 
frigates  did  not  reach  home  untU.  November. 

Other  points  of  the  vast  dominiens  of  Eussia  were 
visited  by  British  ships.  Two  screw  steamers  and  a 
sailing  frigate  blockaded  Archangel,  and  destroyed  a 
good  deal  of  property  at  points  acces.siblc  to  their  guns 
and  marines.  They  were  repulsed  in  one  attack,  but 
they  burnt  Novitska  and  Kola.  There  were  two  Russian 
frigates  in  the  Pacific,  and  an  allied  squadron  went  to 
seek  them  in  the  fortified  harbour  of  Petropaulovski,  the 
chief  port  of  Kamschatka.  When  they  arrived  off'  tho 
place  Admiral  Price,  tho  British-  ccsmmander,  shot  him- 
self in  his  cabin.  Sir  F.  Nicholson,  who  succeeded  him, 
carried  on  the  operations.  These  consisted  in  a  deter- 
mined attack  by  the  ships  on  the  defences  of  the  place, 
and  an  attempt  to  take  the  town  by  landing  700  seamen 
and  marines.  But  on  the  whole,  although  two  batteries 
were  silenced,  and  some  guns  were  spiked,  the  operations 
failed.  The  ships  were  forced  to  draw  ofi',  and  the  land 
attack  was  repelled  with  the  loss  of  nearly  300  men 
killed  and  wounded. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Changed  Position  of  the  Allies— Tempest  oi  the  14th  of  November— Great 
Loss  of  Ships  and  Stores— The  Climax  of  our  Misfortunes — Beginning 
of  Winter  Agonies— Lorf]  Raglan's  Heroic  Firmness— It  is  raifunder- 
stood  at  Home— Why — Retrospective— The  Ministry — It3  Sins  of 
Omission — Position  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle — Lord  Aberdeen— 3Ir. 
Gladstone— Great  Public  Outcry— Popular  Feeling  inflamed  by  False 
Statements — Meeting  of  Pa:'liament  in  December — Short  Session — 
Recess — Meeting  of  Pai'liament  in  January  (IS5j) — Mr.  Roebuck's 
Motion  for  Intiairy — Lord  John  Russell  l-esigns — His  Conduct — Defeat 
of  Ministers— Lord  Aberdeen  resigns— Lord  Palnierston  forms  a 
Cabinet— Mr.  Roebucic  persists^And  the  Peelitcs  quit  the  Cabinet—' 
Lord  Palmerston  fonns  a  Second — War  Policy  unchanged.  - '  ■ 

We  have  already  stated  that  after  the  battle  of 
Inkermann  the  British  genei'al  found  himself  com- 
pelled, with  diminished  forces,  to  maintain  a  purely 
defensive  attitude  in  the  face  of  a  weakened,  but  still 
numerous  and  vigilant  enemy.  The  character  of  the  ex- 
pedition had  wholly  changed.  It  was  intended  to  be  a 
temporary  operation,  swift  and  complete.  It  became  a 
permanent  invasion.  Not  only  the  enemy,  but  the 
winter  had  to  be  fronted.  The  Czar  counted  on  his 
generals,  January  and  February,  as  well  as  his 
Todtlebens  and  Gortschakofis.  He  trusted  to  rain,  mud, 
and  snow,  to  weaken  the  forces,  and  wear  out  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  English,  and  exhaust  the  spirit  of  tho  French. 
Like  many  others  he  cradled  himself  in  delusions.  For, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  suspense  on  the 
French  soldier,  the  French  Emperor  could  not  afford  to 
fail ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  British  nation,  with 
astonishing  unanimity,  had  set  its  heart  upon  the  des- 
truction of  Sebastopol ;  and  rarely  in  history  can  you. 
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find  an  iustance  of  failure  to  accomplisli  a  settled  purpose 
really  formed  by  the  British  nation. 

la  this  present  case  they  -were  severely  tried ;  but, 
though  they  -were  truculent,  and  angry,  and  irrational, 
because  Sebastopol  had  not  been  taken  in  October; 
though  they  turned  fui-iously  upon  the  Government  at 
home  and  the  General  in  the  Crimea ;  yet,  not  for  one 
moment  did  they  relent  or  slu-ink  back  from  their  fixed 
resolve ;  rather  did  they  insist,  with  a  vehemence  with- 
out parallel,  on  the  full  achievement  of  the  main  object, 
until  the  phrase — "  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war," 
heard  on  every  lip,  became  a  tedious  but  still  vital 
commonplace. 

The  general  and  the  troops  who  were  working  out 
their  resolve  in  the  Crimea  were  tried  more  severely 
than  they.  With  November  had  come,  not  only  a 
bloody  battle,  but  a  painful  change  in  the  climate.  The 
soft,  calm,  sunny  days  of  October  faded  awaj'.  The 
Black  Sea  began  to  show  the  appropriateness  of  the 
name  it  bore.  Thick  mists  covered  the  surface  of  its 
dark  gi'ey  waters;  heavy  clouds  overspread  the  clear 
blue  sky.  Rain  fell,  sometimes  in  di-enching  .showers, 
sometimes  in  thick,  small  di-ops;  and  the  earth  absorbing 
the  moisture,  began  to  change  into  mud.  Then,  with  a 
fierceness  gathered  fi-om  a  triumphant  rush  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Black  Sea,  there  came  swooping 
upon  the  southern  shores  of  the  Crimea  a  tempest 
memorable  for  its  potency  and  destructiveness — the 
famous  storm  of  the  14th  of  November. 

The  wind  came  from  the  south.  On  the  night  of  the 
13th  a  storm  burst  over  Constantinople,  tore  off  the  roofs 
of  m.any  buildings,  and  broke  down  six  of  the  splendid 
minarets  of  the  Grand  Mosque  of  tho  Sultan  Achmet. 
Then,  accumulating  its  force,  in  a  long  career  over  tho 
Black  Sea,  it  raged  like  a  thousand  demons  all  around 
Sebastopol.  First  came  heavy  squalls  and  pelting  rain ; 
then  the  wind  became  more  continuous  and  stronger, 
and  the  rain  thicker,  beating  on  tho  earth  with  a  hoarse 
sound,  and  forcing  its  way  through  the  canvas  of  the 
tents.  It  was  early  morning,  and  weary  sleepers  were 
awakened  by  tho  uproar.  Some  lay  awake  and  listened 
to  the  awful  sounds ;  others  woke,  and,  shielding  their 
faces  from  the  rain,  wont  to  sleep  again ;  some  did  not 
■wake.  Soon  the  hurricane  raged  with  all  its  force.  Tho 
canvas  flapped,  tho  polos  trembled  or  bout  like  a  salmon- 
rod,  the  tent-ropes  strained,  and  the  tent-pegs  rocked  in 
the  earth.  Officers  were  awakened  by  their  servants,  who 
told  them  thoy  must  rise,  for  the  wind  was  rending  up 
the  wholo  encampment ;  and  in  somo  cases  tho  warning 
had  hardly  boon  given  ere  the  pegs  gave  way,  tho  polo 
snapped  like  a  twig,  and  tho  dripping  canvas  fell  with  a 
crash.  In  a  few  minutes  nearly  ovory  tent  on  tho  plateau 
was  down.  Tho  inmates  crept  out,  somo  half-clothed, 
others  nearly  naked  ;  and  thoy  were  seen  flying  through 
the  mud,  chasing  their  offocts,  which  tho  tempest  picked 
up  and  flang  hither  and  thither  and  boro  away.  "  All 
round  mo,"  says  ono  sufTuror,  "  were  figures  liko  my 
own,  of  half-clad  men  sitting  amid  tho  ruins  of  thoir 
bods,  and  watching  with  intenso  interest  tho  dispersion 
of  their  property."      Another  "  saw  a  groat  quantity  of 


what  appeared,  at  first  sight,  to  bo  pieces  of  paper ;  but 
during  a  momentary  lull,  these  came  flop  to  tho  ground, 
and  proved  to  be  canvas  tents."  "Gi-eat  barrels  bounded 
along  like  cricket-balls."  "  Tho  air,"  says  Mr.  Russell, 
"was  filled  with  blankets,  hats,  great  coats,  little  coats, 
and  even  tables  and  chairs !  Mackintoshes,  quilts,  india- 
rubber  tubs,  bedclothes,  sheets  of  tent-canvas,  went 
whirling  like  leaves  in  tho  gale  towards  Sebastopol."' 
Large  laden  arabas  were  overturned ;  horses  rolled  over 
and  over,  oven  the  heavy  ambulance  wagons  were 
turned  upside  down.  Immense  trusses  of  hay  were 
lifted  bodily  from  the  ground.  The  wide  and  barren 
undulations  of  black  tenacious  mud  were  covered  with 
horses  which  had  broken  from  their  pickets,  soldiers  of 
all  kinds  rushing  for  any  shelter,  however  poor,  and 
heaps  of  bemired  canvas.  But  most  of  our  men,  "more 
sullen  and  resolute"  than  theii'  allies,  "stood  in  front 
of  their  levelled  tents,  while  wind  and  rain  tore  over 
them,  or  collected  in  groups  before  their  late  camps." 
No  fires  could  be  lighted,  no  food  cooked.  All  around 
was  one  common  desolation ;  for  tho  hospital  tents  had 
shared  tho  fate  of  the  others,  and  the  sick  lay  exposed  to 
all  the  violence  of  the  tempest.  Tho  wooden  structtu-es 
erected  by  the  French  for  their  sick  went  down  before 
the  gale,  and  only  a  few  planks  remained.  Generals, 
officers,  soldiers,  sick  and  wounded,  hale  and  well,  wore 
in  a  like  predicament.  ' '  Lord  Lucan  was  seen  for  hours 
sitting  up  to  his  knees  in  sludge,  amid  tho  wreck  of  his 
establishment,  meditative  as  Marius  amid  the  ruins  of 
Carthage."  And  when  the  wind  fell  a  little — that  is,  be- 
came a  little  less  violent — the  air  became  colder,  and  the 
rain  became  sleet  and  snow.  All  day  long,  with  now  and 
then  a  delusive  lull,  this  sublime  tempest  vexed  the  in- 
vaders of  tho  Crimea  ;  and  all  day  long  tho  pickets  kept 
thoir  ground,  the  Guards  lay  or  crouched  in  the  mud 
and  water  of  the  trenches,  the  sentries  kept  a  keen  look 
out ;  for  at  any  time  the  foe — who,  spite  of  wind  and  rain, 
now  and  again  fired  a  gun — might  try  to  sui-prise  the 
allied  camp.  They  bore  up  with  a  sober  resolution  and 
without  complaining,  these  noble  soldiers  of  England  ; 
and  their  fortitude  was  as  conspicuous  as  was  thoir  stead- 
fast bearing  on  tho  field  of  Inkormann.  Even  lato  in  tho 
afternoon,  when  tho  first  rough  vigour  of  the  tempest  had 
abated,  and  its  horrible  screaming  voice  had  sunk  to  a 
sullen  roar,  neither  man,  nor  horse  could  face  its  fury  on 
the  exposed  plains,  and  two  orderlies,  sent  towards 
Balaclava,  were  forced  to  return.  Tho  French  had 
suflorod  misfortunes  similar  to  ours,  and  in  the  night, 
tho  Russians,  opening  fire,  pushed  a  reconnaissance  to- 
wards the  trenches;  but  tho  rolling  musketry  of  the 
watchful  defenders  soon  forced  the  enemy  back  to  his 
walls.  Even  in  Sebastopol,  tho  storm  did  much  damage 
to  roofs,  and  buildings,  and  earthworks. 

But  tho  horrors  of  that  day  wore  most  horrible  off  Bala- 
clava. There  hundreds  of  lives  were  lost  in  a  few  hours. 
Outsido  tho  port,  at  anchor  in  deep  water,  wore  twenty- 
two  ships.  Among  them  woro  tho  four  war-steamers, 
Retribution,  Niger,  Vulcan,  and  Vesuvius — four  fine 
steam  transports,  including  the  Prince,  whoso  hold  was 
filled  with  warm  clothing  for  tho  troops ;    ten  sailing 
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transports,  and  four  fioiglit  sliips.  The  -weatlier  for  the 
previous  week  had  been  tempestuous,  and  every  master 
was  full  of  anxiety.  The  Princo,  so  precious  at  that 
ilme,  had  been  refused  admittance'  into  the  harbour.  The 
Ilesoluto,  laden  with  huharods  of  tons  of  ammunition, 
was  also  kept  outside.  AVhen  the  gale  had  furrowed  the 
sea  with  huge  rolling  waVes,  iiishing  with  fierce  shocks 
upon  the  deadly  cliffs,  it  became  evident  that  an  un- 
.speakable  tempest  was  impending.  Captain  CargUl,  of 
the  City  of  London,  tut'ned  her  head  to  wind,  and 
steamed  dirt 'to  Sea.,  slo'wly  but  surely.  'He  wished  the 
Prince  to  follow  his  example.  His  waiiiing  was  not 
heeded.  The  Prince  reniained,  hanging  by  a  single 
anchor  on  a  lee  shore.  The  gale  became  a  hirrricane, 
and  the  sea  like  a  rolling  prairie  in  motion-  The  waves 
leaped  upon  the  isliffs,  and  their  spray  dashed  in  the  faces 
of  the  hardy  men  who,  leaidng  their  camps,  clung  like 
insects  to  the  rocks  above,  ready  to  help  if  help  were 
possible.  Soon  the  anchors  of  the  sailing  ships  dragged, 
then  parted,  and,  borne  on  the  top  of  the  billows,  vessel 
after  vessel  dashed  broadside  on  to  the  rocks,  and  with  a 
loud  crash  splintered  into  fragments.  One  moment 
human  forms  were  ^een  struggling  in  the  waters,  and 
in  the  next  tliey  had  disappeared.  All  over  the  sea 
drove  a  blinding  mist,  and  through  the  mist  loomed  that 
dreadful  coast,  vexed  and  beaten 'on  b3'  the  howling  sea. 
In  the  midst  of  this  havoc  the  men  on  the  cliffs,  using 
ropes,  snatched  a  few  sailors  from  the  engulfing  waters. 
Foiir  ships  had  split  upon  the  senseless  rocks  in  a  brief 
space. '  A  lull  cameJ '  The  wind  caught  up  the  mists, 
and  hurried  them  awa^^.  It  was  but  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  safety.  Out  to  seaward,  in  the  cradle  of  the 
tempest,  blacker  mists  and  fiercer  blasts  were  careering 
on.  "  A  noise  like  a  shrill  shriek,"  ' '  a  harsh,  screaming 
sound,  iilbreasing  in  vehemence  as  it  apiJroached,"  came 
rushing'  Wer  the  sea.  It  was  the  blast  which  ashore 
swept  down  the  stoutest  tents,  and  which  at  sea  de- 
stroyed the  strongest  vessels.  One  of  the  freight  ships 
instantly  perished  on  the  rocks,  with  all  her  crew.  The 
Prince  had  been  riding  at  single  anchor,  and  trying  to 
relieve  the  cables  from  the  strain  by  steaming  head  to 
wind.  This  anchor  loosened  its  clutch  of  the  soft  bottom; 
the  ship  began  to  drift,  in  spite  of  her  steam  power,  then 
her  crew  began  to  fell  the  mitsts.  It  was  an  unhappy  pro- 
ject. The  mizen  fell,  and ,  fouling  the  screw,  the  doom  of  the 
Prince  was  sealed.  The  next  wave  carried  her  up  to  the 
cli£fs.  Th^  snook  was  apparently  slight,  that  is,  she  did . 
not  go  to  pieces!  But  in  a  moment  a  might)'  wave 
caught  her  on  its'  surging  crest,  and,  with  a  hoarse  roar, 
hurled  her  full  on  the  rocks  ;  she  broke  like  glass,  and 
all  that  was  left  of  this  fine  ship  and  her  crew  were 
seven  men  snatched  from  the  raging  surf,  and  a  few 
planks  tossed  helplessly  to  'and  fro.  Threesmore  vessels, 
including  the  Resolute,  next  went  ashore,  and  eve^y 
ship  there  looked  upon  wreck  as  certain.  The  Kptribu- 
tion  war-steamer,  having  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  on, 
board,  had  three  anchors  out ;  she  lost  two,  and  when 
destruction  appeared  inevitable,  she  was  saved  by  sacrific- 
ing her  guns,  her  co-als,  her,  shot  and  shell.  In  the' midst 
of  the  turmoil,  the  master  of  th^  t;i'ansport    Avon,    a 


powerful  steamship,  slipped  the  cables,  and,  braving  tho 
waves,  ran  dexterously  into  the  harbour-.  No  other  ships 
went  ashore,  but  all  those  which  rode  out  the  gale  lost 
their  masts,  and  w;ore  sorioufily  damaged. 

Nor  had  the  shipping  within  the  harbour  escaped. 
The  waters  of  the  land-locked  pool  were  hardly  stirred; 
but  the  dreadful  gale,  rushing  through  the  narrow  gorges 
of  the  rocky  hills,  hurled  tho  vessels  one  upon  the  other, 
tore  them  from  their  moorings,  forced  them  over  almost 
on  to  their  beam  ends,  and  snapped  their  masts.  The 
Sanspareil  was  driven  two  feet  up  the  steep  shore.  Tho 
paddle-boxes  of  three  steamers  were  rent  away.  Boata 
were  lifted  up  and  carried  inland.  On  shore  the  gale 
levelled  tho  touts  of  the  marines  and  riflemen.  A  fine 
olii  tree  standing  in  the  town  was  torn,  fip,,  and  in  its  fall, 
it  crushed  through  the  guardhouse.  ,  A;  row  of  acssap, 
trees  was  blown  down.  The  houses  were  unroofed,  and 
their  verandahs  rent  from  them.  Off  tho  Katcha  and  the 
Belbek  there  was  the  same  loss  of  shipping.  Two  French 
transports  went  down,  with  all  on  board.  Six  English 
transports  and  a  Turkish  frigate  were  wrecked.  All  tlie 
line-of-battle  ships  were  more  or  less  injured,  and  I'aii 
imminent  risks  of  sinking.  Off  Eupatoria,  a  French  1 QO,- 
gun  .ship,  the  Henri  IV.,  and  a  French  frigate,  the 
Fulton,  went  ashore,  while  a  Turkish  00-gun  liner  sank 
in  deep  water,  with  all  on  board.  ',,(<,• 

This  terrible  tempest  was  the  clima.x  of  our  misfor- 
tunes.    The  battle  of  Inkermann  had  proved  that  the, 
army  must  winter  oa  those  desolate  hills ;  the  effects  of 
the  storm  made  it  manifest  that  the  troops  would  have 
to  face  the  winter  without  adequate  supplies.     No  fewer 
than  2,500  watch  coats,    1G,000  blankets,    3,700   rugs, 
53,000    woollen    frocks,   10,000    lamb's-wool    drawers, 
35,700  socks,  12,S80  pair  of  boots,  1,800  pairs  of  shoes, 
and  stores  of  drugs  and  other  necessaries  were  lost  in  the 
Prince.     Fourteen  of  the  wrecked  tran.sports  were  ladea 
with  forage  and  provisions — -namely,  359,714  pounds  of 
biscuit,   74,880  pounds  of  salt  meat,  157  head  of  cattle, 
045  .sheep,  8,000  gallons  of  rum,  73,980  pounds  of  rice,. 
11,200  pounds  of  green  coffee,  1,116,172  pounds  of  forage, 
corn,  and  800,000  pounds  of  pressed  hay.     With  the 
Eesolute  were  engulfed  several  million  rounds  of  ball 
cartridge,  and  the  reserve  ammunition  for  the  artillery. 
Even  these  losses  do  not  measure  the  extent  of  the  cala- 
mity, for  many  ships  were  injured  so  m.uch  that  the 
larmy  was  for  a  long  time  deficient  in  sea  transport,  and . 
consequently  in  the  means  of  repairing  the  ravages  in^ . 
flicted  by  the  storm  on  stores  of  all  kinds.     Although , 
the  harbour  of  Balaclava  was,  after  the  25th  of  October, . 
in  danger  of  being  seized  by  the  enemj-,  there  seems  to , 
have  been  no  good  reason  why  that  risk  should  not  havOj, 
been  incurred,  and  the  Prince  and  the  Eesolute  allowec^. 
to  anchor  inside.      The  gales  of  the    second  wee^  in^ 
November  showed    that  the  south-west  winds   in  thje 
Black  Sea  were  quite  as  likely  to  be  as  formidable  as  the 
Russians.     It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Captain  Christie 
aad  Captain  Dacies — the  naval  officers  in  charge  of  the 
harbour — were  willing  to  permit  the  entrance  of  the  ships,  . 
and  thnt  it  was  their  superiors  who  kept  the  ill-fated 
vessels  outside.      Lord  Raglan,   immediatelv  after  the 
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tattle  of  Inkennann,  had  taken  steps  to  obtain  clothing 
and  shelter  and  ample  supplies  of  food.  But  in  the  in- 
terval the  troops  suffered  greatly.  "  For  the  remainder 
cf  November,"  writes  Captain  Hamley,  ' '  it  rained  almost 
without  cessation,  and  the  plains  became  one  vast  quag- 
mire. The  soil  is  remarkably  tenacious,  and  the  feet 
both  of  men  and  horses  were  encumbered  at  every  step 
with  a  load  of  clay.  Not  only  aU  the  interior  of  the 
camps  was  deep  in  mire,  but  the  floors  of  the  tents  them- 
selves grew  muddy.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
cheerless  scene  than  that  presented  wherever  you 
traversed  the  plains.  The  landscape,  all  lead-coloured 
above,  was  all  mud-coloured  below ;  the  tents,  wet  and 
stained  with  mud,  had  become  dreary  spots  on  a  dreary 
background.  About  them  waded  a  few  shivering  men 
in  greatcoats,  trying  to  light  fires  behind  small  screens 
of  mud  or  stones,  or  digging  up  the  roots  of  the  bushes, 
where  the  coppice  had  vanished  from  the  surface.  Rows 
of  gaunt,  rough  horses,  up  to  their  fetlocks  in  the  soft, 
drab-coloured  soil,  stood  with  drooping  heads  at  the 
picket  ropes,  sheltered  from  wind  and  rain  each  by  a 
dirty,  ragged  blanket — in  which  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  the  keenest  connoisseur  in  horseflesh  to  re- 
cognise the  glossy,  spirited,  splendid  teams  that  had 
drawn  the  artillery  along  the  plains  at  Scutari."  So  with 
the  Scots  Greys.  Their  horses  on  landing,  for  shape, 
size,  spirit,  and  condition  were  not  to  be  surpassed. 
"When  the  winter  began,  the  survivors  of  the  Greys, 
long-haired,  bony,  spiritless,  and  soiled  with  mire,  pre- 
served no  trace  of  their  former  beauty."  One  of  the 
most  painful  spectacles  was  the  dead  and  dying  horses 
l3-ing  all  over  the  plains.  So  the  road  to  the  camps  be- 
came a  track  of  liquid  mud ;  the  valley  of  Balaclava 
desolated  and  melancholy ;  the  town  as  muddy  as  the 
plains,  and  the  tidoless  harbour  a  common  sewer.  Im- 
.aglnation  alone  can  pictui-e  to  itself  how  it  fared  with 
human  beings  forced  to  winter  in  such  a  place  in  the  face 
of  a  fierce  and  desperate  enemy.  A  general  of  weak  mind 
would  have  quailed  and  bent  under  the  awful  burden 
thrust  upon  him,  and  would,  perhaps,  have  taken  some 
half-meas\ires,  giving  up  this  and  that,  and,  losing  his 
self-command  from  day  to  day,  would  at  last  have  been 
swept  away  by  his  foes  and  execrated  by  his  country. 
Lord  Baglau  did  not  lose  his  self-command  ;  ho  did 
not  forgot  his  duty.  "Whatever  the  cost,  he  knew  the 
best  course  was  to  maintain  a  bold,  unbroken  front,  keep 
an  unrclaxiiig  grip  on  his  enemy,  until  England  and 
Franco  had  time  to  put  forth  their  might,  relievo  him 
and  hi.s  army  from  their  heroic  task,  and  enable  them  to 
act  as  well  as  onduro.  Yot  Lord  Raglan  was  subjected 
to  almost  as  much  censure  as  if  ho  had  been  a  weak 
man,  and  had  deserted  his  trenches,  his  cannon,  and  his 
battle-fields,  and  had  stained  the  flag  and  the  military 
honour  of  his  country  by  a  dastardly  submission.  For 
the  next  two  months  it  was  his  duty,  and  tho  duty  of 
the  British  army,  to  endure  ;  and  altlioiigh  his  firmness 
and  heroism  were  not  appreciated  then,  they  aic  appre- 
ciated now. 

When  tho    people  heard  of  tho  sufferings    of   their 
Wjldiors  in  tho  Crimea  and  at  Scutari,  thoy  became  in- 


dignant and  unreasonable ;  they  ascribed  the  failure  of 
the  expedition  and  the  distresses  of  the  troops  to  the 
wrong  causes,  and  they  demanded  the  recall  of  the 
general  and  the  dismissal  of  the  Government.  To  under- 
stand how  this  came  about,  we  must  consider  how  tho 
Government  conducted  the  war,  and  the  means  at  hand 
wherewith  to  conduct  it. 

For  nearly  fcrty  years  the  British  nation  had  not 
taken  any  part  in  a  war  in  Europe.  The  vast  expense 
of  the  war  against  the  first  Napoleon,  the  suffering  it 
caused,  the  habits  of  despotic  Goverament  which  it  in- 
duced, the  obstinate  resistance  of  a  great  party  to  needful 
reforms,  had  all  served  to  inspire  a  dread  of  a  standing 
army.  Tho  consequences  were  most  serious.  The  nation 
was  in  danger  of  having  no  army  at  all.  The  popular 
dislike  to  a  soldiery,  which  was  long  used  as  an  armed 
police,  was  so  keenly  felt  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
that  he  did  his  utmost  to  keep  the  soldiei-s  out  of  sight, 
and  hoped  thereby  to  maintain  at  least  the  minimum 
force  required  by  the  actual  pressing  exigencies  of  tho 
nation.  For  thirty  years  there  was  a  steady  progress 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  establishments,  that  is  the 
very  bases  on  which  a  military  structure  is  built. 
Nearly  all  the  efforts  of  the  reformers  were,  by  a  strange 
paradox,  directed  towards  the  diminution  of  the  military 
machine,  as  if  diminution  were  syaonymons  with 
reform.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  we  had  no  anny  at  all.  At  no  period  sub- 
sequently to  1815  were  we  in  a  condition  to  go  to  war. 
The  pith  of  the  army,  the  infantry,  consisted  of  a  number 
of  very  fine  regiments,  kept  down  at  the  lowest  nu- 
merical condition.  The  ca.valry  regiments  were  good,  but 
in  numbers  they  were  each  barelj-  equal  to  two  good 
squadrons.  There  were  in  England  but  a  very  few 
guns  in  fighting  order.  There  was  a  weak  commissariat ; 
there  was  no  land  transport  corps  or  military  train.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  camp  of  exercise  was  unknown  until  18do. 
There  were  no  opportunities  for  handling  large  masses  of 
all  arms.  The  militia  oven  was  suffered  to  fall  into 
abeyance  for  many  years.  Thex'e  were  men  in  England 
fully  ahvo  to  the  consequences  of  this  neglect  of  the 
militaiy  machine ;  but  their  voices  were  not  heeded, 
until  tho  revolutions  of  1848,  and  the  success  of  Louis 
Napoleon  in  1851,  roused  the  whole  nation  from  its 
apathy.  An  improved  tone  in  public  feeling,  a  better 
estimate  of  the  real  value  of  a  good  army,  and  a  real 
dread  of  danger  from  without,  lod  to  some  improvements. 
Tho  militia  force  was  revived.  Lord  Ilardinge  had  tho 
courage  to  insist  on  tho  adoption  of  tho  Mlnie  rifle,  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  prevailed  on  his  colleagues  to  esta- 
blish a  camp.  Tho  artillery  was  placed  in  a  state  of  great 
efficiency.  But  that  man  would,  in  1852-3  have  been 
regarded  as  mad  who  proposed  a  military  train,  an 
ambulance  corps,  and  an  cffootivo  military  staff.  These 
ncccssaiy  pai-ts  of  an  army  wore  not  in  oxistonce.  And 
besides  these  doficieuoios,  there  was  another  and  a  vital 
one  :  there  was  no  Minister  of  War  with  paramount 
authority,  whoso  duty  it  would  be  to  make  tho  best  of  a 
small  ai-my,  and  keep  it  effective.  Tho  Secretary  of 
.State  for  tho  Colonies  was  also  Minister  of  War;  and  his 
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authority  over  tho  army  was  practically  shared  by  those 
■who  should  havo  been  his  subordinatos.  Tho  navy  was 
luirdly  in  a  hotter  plight.  It  was  ui\dergoing  a  process 
if  transformation  from  a  sailing  to  a  steam  navy  ;  but 
although  wo  had  somo  tliio  screw  war-stoamors  and  wore 
building  moro,  tho  sorvioo  had  fallen  into  such  disrepute 
that  tho  greatest  difficulties  were  experienced  in  man- 
ning a  ship,  and  some  men-of-war  lay  six  months  waiting 
for  a  complement  of  hands.  The  interior  economy  of  tho 
navy  required  as  much  iinprovoment  as  that  of  tho  army. 
The  naval  and  military  renown  wo  had  won  in  the  great 
French  wars  still  clung  to  us ;  but  when  the  Czar  com- 
pelled us  to  fight  him,  we  had  little  wherewith  to  sustain 
that  renown,  except  the  valour  of  our  soldiers  and  our 
.seamen.  '     '  "  '       ,    '  /    "   '  .   '   ''  " 
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until  a  late  period  tbat  tho  Czar,  ^otifd'^vo  way;  and  so 
they  rofi'ainod  from  mailing  adequate  2>''eparatIons,  and 
from  showing  tho  Czar  that  they  were  in  earnest,  and 
thus  drifted  into  the  midst  of  what  they  wished  to  avoid. 
Hence  it  was  that  they  went  to  war  with  the  largest 
military  power  in  tli'j  world  on  f;ho  basis  of  a  weak  peace 
establishment.  '■'  '*'' 

The  army  in  lSj;3  consisted  of  little  moro  than  102,000 
men  for  the  service  of  the  British  empire,  exclusive  of 
India.  In  IS.j  J  ministers  proposed  and  carried,  in  Fcb- 
ruaiy,  an  augmentation  of  10,000,  bringing  up  the  total 
to  112,000.  These  men  they  had  to  obtain  by  enlist- 
mont,  for  the  militia  then  was'  young,  and  little  more 
than  a  paper  force.  It  was  not  embodied,  nor  had  tho 
Government  power  to  embody  a  single  regiment ;  for 
the  militia  had  been  raised  to  resist  invasion  only,  so 
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unanimity  and  determination.  They  wore  eager  to  close 
with  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Eussias.  Before  the  dis- 
closure of  his  perfidy,  they  regarded  him  as  the  keystone 
of  tho  despotic  system  on  the  Continent,  as  tho  standing 
menace  to  European  liberty;  and  when  the  proofs  of  his 
perfidy  were  placed  before  them  in  1854,  their  instinct  in 
favour  of  fair-dealing  was  so  outraged  that  their  passions 
rose  to  the  pitch  of  hatred,  and  settled  down  into  a  grim 
purpose  to  punish  and  restrain.  That,  after  the  mouth  of 
January,  1S54,  the  miinistiy  of  Lord  Aberdeen  shared 
these  sentiments,  is  now  unquestioned;  but  they  shared 
them  in  veiy  unequal  degi-oes.  Lord  Aberdeen  hated 
war,  because  of  the  suffering  it  inflicts  on  humanity  ; 
Mr.  Gladstone  hated  war  for  the  same  reason,  and  be- 
cause it  is  so  expensive ;  ^Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  leaned  to 
this  side.  The  whole  Cabinet  was  convinced  of  tho 
necessity  and  justice  of  the  w.ar,  but  the  majority  had 
indulged  in  a  strong  desire  for  peace,  and  a  strong  belief, 
]78— Xet  SJEmES. 


jealous  were  tho  Commons  ;  and  Ministers,  before  they 
could  call  out  a  man,  except  for  the  annual  training, 
were  obliged  to  obtain  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Moreover, 
just  on  the  threshold  of  war,  so  rotten  was  the  system  of 
promotion  and  retirement,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
appoint  a  lioyal  Commission  to  report  on  the  best  mode 
of  enabling  the  Queen  to  avail  herself  of  the  services  of 
officers  in  tho  full  vigour  of  life.  Thus  Europe  was 
astonished  at  the  .spectacle  of  a  great  power  remodelling 
its  military  system,  enlarging  it,  and  strengthening  it 
on  the  brink  of  a  conflict  with  the  vast  and  well-appoiuted 
armies  of  Eussia.  For  it  was  soon  found  that  the  Minis- 
try of  War  must  be  separated  from  that  of  the  colonies ; 
and  when  this  was  done,  no  minute  defining  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  new  depai-tment  was  framed;  so  that 
tho  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  loft  the  colonics  for  the  new 
war  department,  had  to  gi-ope  his  way  towards  the  vital 
work  ho  had  undertaken  to  do.     The  Duke  was  a  man 
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of  some  liardihood,  and  great  energy  and  industry ;  but 
lie  was  ne-n-  to  the  business,  he  had  not  sufficient  weight 
in  the  Cabinet;  one  at  least  of  his  colleagues  envied  him 
the  place  he  filled ;  and  it  may  be  surmised  that,  with 
all  his  good  intentions.  Lord  Aberdeen's  innate  repug- 
nance to  war  exercised,  unconsciously,  a  paralysing  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  Cabinet.  A  more  vigorous  and 
decided  mind  at  the  head  of  the  executive  would  have 
begun  in  1853  to  make  those  preparations  which,  made 
then,  would  have  prevented  so  much  suffering  in  the 
winter  of  1854.  A  man  of  greater  weight  at  the  War 
Office  would,  even  in  1854,  have  been  able  to  impress 
his  colleagues  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  im^ 
pending  conflict,  and  have  obtained  their  assent  to 
the  most  vigorous  exertions,  mads  with  a  distinct  per- 
ception of  all  that  was  required  to  enable  England  to 
carry  on  her  share  of  the  war  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  her  character  as  a 
great  power. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  it  was  not  untU  the  end  of  1853 
that  the  pulses  of  the  British  nation  beat  with  war- 
like fervour.  The  Government  doubted — at  least  the 
Aberdeen  section — whetherthe  House  of  Commons  would 
sanction  the  policy  which  they  had  pm'sued.  There  was 
one  man  in  the  Cabinet  who  had  what  the  first  Napoleon 
called  "  popular  fibre  "  in  his  constitution,  but  he  was 
in  the  Home  Office.  Lord  Pahnerston  understood  the 
crisis  better  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  and  would,  in 
1853,  have  taken  means  to  back  up  his  diplomacy.  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  afi-aid  of  appearing  to  threaten,  or  to  do 
anything  which  might  lay  him  open  to  the  factious 
charge  of  provoking  hostilities.  So  timid  were,  the 
Government  that,  as  we  have  said,  they  allo■sv^d- 1853  to 
slip  by  without  obtaining  power  to  embody  the  militia, 
except  in  the  improbable  event  of  an  invasion;  and 
when  Parliament  met,  they  only  asked  for  an  addition 
to  the  army  of  10,000  men,  because  the}-_  thought 
the  House  of  Commons  should  sanction  their  policy 
before  they  brought  the  army,  even  on  paper,  up  to  a 
reasonable  strength.  Such  was  the  fruit  of  an  unwhole- 
some dread  of  war,  a  lingering  belief  that  peace  was 
still  probable,  and  a  misapprohcnsion  of  the  chai'acter 
of  the  Czar.  ■■.  ym\i:i\^.ir,r    .Hi  n  tjl:r.;,f),;i(I'r    vii. 

Yat,  although  at'the'Opeaing  of  ■  the.  sessipa-rit  ^?,?j 
manifest  that  the  Ministry  had  nothing  to  feaa;,f^:oin.,th« 
Opposition  beyond  Iho  usual  criticiBm*  and  that,  as  a 
set-off  against  this,  they  had  the  cordial  support  pf  the 
people,  it  was  not  until  March  that  they  asked  for 
15,000  more  men,  and  not  until  May  that  they , demanded 
aa  additional  15,000,  and  obtained  the  r/sady; assent  to 
the  embodiment  of  the  militia,  and  power  to  acsept  the 
offer  of  their  services  for  the.  Mediterranean  and  colonial 
garrisons.  But  this  was  too  late, -for  it  was  found  that 
only  boys  enlisted ;  and  although,  in  two  months,  bo  far 
as  mere  drill  goes,  you  can  m-ako  a  good  infantry  soldier, 
ia  two  months  a  boy  does  not  grow  into  a.  man.  Xho 
Duke  of  Newcastle  drew  offl  from  the  colonies  every  man 
he  couhl  lay  \un  hands  on,  and  formed  a  resei'vo,  which, 
in  Juno,  wont  to  tlic  East  under  Sir  Goorgo  Cathoart. 
lie  then  ibrmod  another  rosecve,  by  abstraeting  more 


regiments  from  the  colonies,  and  denuding  the  Medi- 
terranean fortresses  of  regular  troops.  This  second 
reserve  went  to  the  Crimea  after  the  battle  of  Inker- 
mann.  Then  our  supplies  of  real  soldiers  were  quite 
exhausted.  We  had  nothing  to  send  but  raw  youths, 
unfit  to  sustain  the  hardships  of  a  winter  campaign.  We 
could  only  send  gristle,  instead  of  bone  and  sinew.  This 
was  tl»e  consequence  of  not  augmenting  the  army  in 
1853.  Correctly  speaking,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the 
neglect  to  maintain  an  efficient  and  numerous  army  for 
many  years. 

To  show  how  completely  the  nation  and  also  the 
Government  were  in  error,  it  is  ojilj'  necessary  to  state 
that  both  believed  they  had  sent  a  mighty  force  to  the 
East,  and  had  sufficient  means  to  keep  it  up.  Lord 
Aberdeen  said,  at  a  public  meeting,  that  they  had  sent  to 
the  East  an  army  such  as  the  Duke  of  WeiliD-gton  never 
conimandod;  and  Lord  Granville  affirmed  that  his 
hearers  would  look  upon  him  as  a  Munchausen,  if  he 
were  to  enumerate  all  the  equipments,  stores,  ammuni- 
tion, and  guns  sent  with  the  army.  While  the  British 
nation  were  prepared  to  give  a-ny  amount  of  money,  Mr. 
Gladstone  took  it  into  his  head  that  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  to  pay  for  a  big  war  out  of  the  ciuTent  taxes  of  the 
year.  He  declared  he  would  not  resort,  until  compelled, 
to  the  system  of  loans.  He  found,  however,  that  a  large 
war  could  not  be  conducted  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
taxes.  Because  Pitt  had  raised  loans  recklessly,  that 
was.  no  reason  why  Mr.  Gladstone  should  not  be  more 
provident.  It  was  right  to  augment  the  taxes,  for  the 
warring  generation  ought  to  pay  its  share ;  but  the  war 
was  made  for  posterity  more  than  for  the  then  existing 
generation,  and  it  was  right  that  they  should  share  the 
burden  also.  The  secret  thought  which  dictated  this 
attempt  to  do  without  loans  was  a  wish  to  disgust  the 
people  with  the  war.  As  if  a  national  passion,  anima- 
ting, all  classes,  and  resting  on  a  just  basis,  coiild  be 
diverted  from  its  gtim,  by, a^ device  so  weak!  The  boldness 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  as  early  as  April,  1854, 
contemplated  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea  and  the  capture 
of  Sebastopol,  stands  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
timidity  of  a  Cabinet  which  had  delaj'ed  until  the  eve 
of  battle  to  put  in  order  its  machinery  for  managing  the 
War,  andte.  r^ise  adequate  reserves,  and  which,  when  at 
,  yar,  proposed  to  carry,  it,  p;i  out  of -the  revenue  of  the 
year.  But  tbis  lack  of  foresight  and  insight,  these  narrow 
tiews,  are  char.goable  alike  against  tho  people  and  the 
Government..^,,,,.,,'!  ,  j/,  ,.,,,  ...j  ,  ., 
I  Throughout  the.eupamer  .the  .people  .:v?aited  impatiently 
fqr.jfewS;  of  ,tlje;doij}gs  of  their  fine  little  nxmy.  They 
were  unprepared  for  the  consequences  of  actual  opera- 
tions. Thoy  forgot  that  the  worst  foes  of  an  army  in  the 
field  arc  uot  the  biallets  and  steel-of  their  opponents,  but 
tho  sickness  which  n^sults  from  oxpossu-e,  fatigue,  im- 
proviilonce,  and  a. poisonous  climate.  The  aick  in  tlio 
hospitals  always  o.utnumber  the  iWoundcd,  as  the  wounded 
outnumbeir'  the 'killed  i  on  the  battle  field.  The  men 
went  down  by,  sooros;  on  the  pestilential  shores  of 
Bulgaria,  and  tbo  people  of  England  were  amazed  at 
this,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  carrying  on  war  in 
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unhealthy  regions.  Thoy  woro  eager  for  an  advance  on 
the  Danube,  but  an  advance  on  the  Danube  would  have 
tripled  the  number  of  sick.  Independently  of  those 
political  and  inilitary  considerations  which  presented 
themselves  at  a  higher  point  of  view,  the  army  needed  a 
change  from  a  weary  inactivity  in  a  deadly  country  to 
action ;  and  when  the  Russians  retired  from  the  Danube, 
the  allies  were  ordered  to  the  Crimea.  The  people  of 
England  were  in  an  ecstasy,  and  daily  expected  to  hear 
of  the  fall  of  Sobastopol.  The  battle  of  the  Alma  stimu- 
lated their  warlike  ardour ;  the  flank  march  was  re- 
garded as  a  triumph ;  the  opening  of  the  trenches  was 
looked  on  as  the  threshold  of  victory.  Had  Sebastopol 
fallen  at  the  end  of  October,  the  sufferings  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  would  have  been  overlooked.  But  Sebas- 
topol did  not  fall.  The  Czar,  by  a  display  of  unlooked- 
for  energy,  poured  his  legions  into  the  Crimea.  The 
allies  were  besieged.  Inkermann  followed  Balaclava, 
and  the  tempest  strack  its  blows  on  the  heels  of  Inker- 
mann. The  fine  army,  without  adequate  reserves,  was  a 
diminished  and  suffering  handful.  But  the  work  to  be 
done  increased  as  the  men  decreased.  Winter  was  before 
i  hem.  Their  winter  clothing  clung  about  the  oozy  rocks 
of  Balaclava.  The  rains  broke  up  the  only  road.  There 
were  supplies,  but  they  could  not  get  them  without  a 
terrible  expenditure  of  strength.  The  expedition  had 
failed,  and  no  provision  had  been  made,  we  wiU  not  saj' 
for  defeat,  but  for  frustration. 

The  people  of  England  heard  of  the  sufferings  of  their 
army,  and  of  the  failui'e  of  the  plan  to  take  Sebastopol, 
at  the  moment  when  they  were  waiting  for  news  of 
success.  They  heard  the  truth,  but  they  heard  a  vast 
deal  more  than  the  truth.  They  fell  into  a  state  of 
fierce  rage.  Every  calumny,  every  exaggeration,  every 
graphic  desciiption,  every  unfair  insinuation  was  eagerly 
swallowed  and  believed.  They  were  told  that  the  army 
was  reduced  to  8,000  men  ;  that  the  general  was  a  com- 
pound of  imbecility  and  hard-heartedness ;  that  the 
staff  officers  were  ignorant,  incompetent,  reckless  ;  that 
no  one  cared  for  the  troops;  that  the  men  were  stai-ving; 
and  that  the  horses  were  even  reduced  to  the  consump- 
tion of  each  other's  manes  and  tails.  They  were  told  that 
want  of  foresight  and  sheer  blundering  had  prevented 
the  making  of  a  road  to  the  camp ;  that  labour  abounded, 
hut  that  General  Airey  would  not  send  for  it;  that 
shelter  could  be  easily  procured  for  man  and  horse,  but 
that  no  one  would  take  the  trouble  to  get  it ;  that  pro- 
visions were  scarce,  because  Mr.  Commissary-General 
Filder  did  not  know  his  business  ;  that  no  one  took  care 
of  the  sick  and  wounded ;  and  that  the  Government  had 
neither  provided  medicines,  nor  medical  comforts,  nor 
ambulances,  nor  proper  hospitals.  Every  day  the  dis- 
missal of  the  ilinistry,-th0  recall  of  Lord  Eaglan  and 
his  staff,  and  the  punishment  of  Mr.  Filder,  Admu-al 
Bcjxer,  Captain  Christie,  and  the  medical  officers  was 
loudly  demanded.  Perhaps  the  climax  of  violence  was 
reached  when  the  Times  declared  that  "  the  noblest  army 
ever  sent  from  our  shores  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
grossest  mismanagement ;  "  and  went  on  in  this  style  :— 
'  Incompetency,   lethargy,  aristocratic  hauteur,  official 


indifference,  favour,  routine,  porverseness  and  stupidity, 
reign,  revel,  and  riot  in  the  camp  before  Sebastopol,  in 
the  harbour  at  Balaclava,  in  the  hospitals  of  Scutari,  and 
how  much  nearer  home  wo  do  not  venture  to  say.  .  . 
No  one  hears  or  sees  anything  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  .  .  .  The  young  gentlemen  of  the  staff  are 
devoid  of  experience,  without  much  83Tnpathy  for 
the  distresses  of  such  inferior  beings  as  regimental 
officers  and  privates,  and  disposed  to  treat  the  gravest 
affairs  with  a  dangerous  nonchalance."  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  this  tirade  was  made  up  of  the 
grossest  misrepresentation ;  but  we  are  far  from 
saying  the  presumptuous  writer  did  not  believe  his 
own  inventions :  and  the  people  of  England  took  him  at 
his  word. 

The  violence  of  national  feeling,  however,  had  not 
risen  quite  to  this  pitch,  when  Ministers  found  it  neces- 
sary to  summon  Parliament,  that  they  might  obtain 
power  to  raise  a  Foreign  Legion,  and  power  to  accept 
the  offers  of  militia  regiments  to  do  garrison  duty 
abroad.  The  two  Houses  met  on  the  12th  of  December, 
and  sat  until  the  23rd.  The  whole  policy  of  the  war  was 
discussed  as  well  as  the  state  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea ; 
but  although  the  Opposition,  led  by  Lord  Derby  and  Mi'. 
Disraeli,  tried  to  defeat  both  measures,  they  were  carried 
by  considerable  majorities.  The  speeches  delivered 
during  this  short  session  served  to  herald  the  stoi-ni 
which  was  about  to  burst  over  the  Government  in. 
January. 

The  virulence  of  the  paper  war  at  home  increased 
during  the  recess.  Every  croaker  on  the  muddly  and 
half-fi'ozen  plains  of  the  Crimea  sent  home  doleful  and 
indignant  accounts  of  his  sufferings.  Many  of  these 
terrible  stories  were  pure  inventions ;  but  everything, 
without  discrimination,  was  printed  and  believed.  The 
bulk  even  of  educated  men  were  at  that  time  far  more 
ignorant  of  military  affairs  than  they  are  now;  and  igno- 
rance, when  joined  to  indignation  and  presumption,  is 
fi-uitful  in  suggestions  to  overcome  difficulties.  Many 
were  the  pieces  of  foolish  advice  tendered  to  the  Govern- 
ment. But  next  to  a  genuine  desire  to  relieve  the 
suffering  of  the  soldiers,  was  a  desire  to  punish  some- 
body. The  attacks  in  the  newspapers  became  more  fierce 
when  it  was  known  or  surmised  that  there  were  members 
of  the  Cabinet  who  reeled  under  this  storm  of  pij.blic 
censure ;  and  it  was  soon  manifest  that  when  Parlia- 
ment again  assembled  the  Ministers  would  be  driven 
from  power. 

Parliament  met  on  the  23rd  of  January,  and  Lord 
Elleuborough,  Mr.  Eoebuck,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  at  once 
put  hostile  notices  of  motion  on  the  paper.  Mr.  Roebuck 
proposed  an  inquiry,  by  a  committee  of  the  House,  into 
the  condition  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  departments  whose  dutj'  it  was  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  that  army.  Lord  EUonborough  intended 
to  ask  for  returns  showing  the  number  of  the  force  sent 
out,  and  the  number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  sick.  Lord 
Lyndhttrst's  notice  of  motion  embodied  a  censure  on  the 
Government.  These  were  symptoms  of  the  exasperated 
state  of  public  feeling.     More  than  this,   there  was  a 
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statesman  -who  flinched  from  sharing  mth  his  colleagues 
the  responsibUities  of  the  moment.  On  the  yery  day, 
the  2oth,  set  apart  for  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Eoebuok's 
motion,  it  became  kno'mi  that  Lord  John  Russell  had 
resigned.  Erom  that  moment  the  fate  of  the  Ministry 
■was  decided.  On  the  26th  Lord  John  stated  why  he  had 
abandoned  his  colleagues.  His  reasons  were  two-fold: — 
Eirst,  he  could  not  resist  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  for 
inquir}',  because  it  was  notorious  that  the  condition  of 
the  army  iu  the  Crim.ea  was  melancholy— nay,  horrible 
and  heartrending ;  but  he  failed  to  show  how  inquiry 
would  better  its  condition.  Next,  in  a  tone  of  com- 
plaint, he  insinuated  that  he  had  long  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  management  of  the  war  departm.ent,  and  that 
his  suggested  reforms  had  not  been  adopted.  It  appeared 
that,  although  he  had  concurred  in  the  appointment  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  had,  in  November,  that  is, 
when  the  tide  seemed  flowing  against  the  allies,  thought 
that  there  should  be  a  strong  Minister  of  War,  and 
that  Lord  Palmerston  should  be  that  Minister.  To  this 
Lord  Aberdeen  demurred.  Lord  John  gave  iip  his  point 
at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  dropped  the 
subject.  But  when  Mr.  Roebuck  made  his  motion,  he 
saw  the  danger  it  involved,  and  ran  away.  Lord 
Palmerston  very  properly  said  that  the  coarse  taken 
by  his  noble  friend  was  not  in  correspondence  with  the 
usual  practice  of  public  men.  )j  He  ought  to  have  given 
his  colleagues  the  option  of  considering  whether  they 
would  accept  his  views  or  lose  his  services.  >  Lord  John 
had  attended  in  his  place  on  the  23rd ;  he  had  walked 
from  the  House  with  a  colleague,  giving  no  hint  of  his 
intention.  ,  At  midnight  he  sent  a  note  tendering  his 
resignation.  "In  speaking,"  said  Lord  Palmerston,  "of 
the  hasty  manner  in  which  he  tendered  his  resignation, 
the  precipitate  manner  in  which  he  announced  it,  and 
the  grounds  on  which  it  took  place,  I  must  say  I  think 
it  was  unusual,  and  that  the  Government  have  a  right 
to  say  that  they  were  not  justified  in  expecting  it."  The 
Government,  he  added,  would  not  run  away  from  Mr. 
Roebuck's  motion.  :;■.  "It  would  be  disgraceful  not  to 
meet  it  standing  in  the  position  which  we  now  occupy 
— minus  my  noblo  friend.".  They  did  meet  it,  and  it 
was  carried  by  305  to  148.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  his 
(solleagues  immediately  rosigaed,  and,  as  it  was  justly 
and  shrewdly  said,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  made 
the  "  Byng  "  of  the  day.  The  sole  object  of  the  motion 
was  to  turn  out  the  Ministry,  and  that  object  was  accom- 
plished. The  public  demanded  a  victim,  and,  as  usual, 
one  was  provided.  In  the  meantime  those  measures 
which  remedied  the  evils  in  the  Crimea  wore  already  in 
operation,  and  the  committee  about  to  sit  became  a  com- 
mittee for  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  for  the 
raking  together  of  materials  to  form  a  bill  of  indictment 
against  the  Duko  of  Newcastle  and  the  Aberdeen 
Government.  It  was  absolutely  powerless  to  do  a  single 
act  for  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  or 
promoting  the  success  of  our  arms. 

Lord- John  Russell's  conduct  on  thi.s  occasion  w  ,ih  a  blot 
upon  a  very  bright  escutcheon.  He  had  uU  along  been 
jealous  of  the  Duko  of  Newcastle.    He  had,  and  it  was  a 


right  thing  to  do,  forced  on  a  division  of  the  Ministries  of 
War  and  the  Colonies,  but  he  had  done  so  without 
providing  a  definite  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  new 
department.  When  the  Cabinet  determined  to  divide 
the  two  secretaryships,  he  v/as  annoyed  that  the  Daks  of 
Newcastle  selected  the  post  of  danger — the  war  depart- 
ment. He  had  actually  thought  of  occupying  it  him- 
self! thus  justifying  the  famous  remark  of  Sidney 
Smith,  that  Lord  John  would  not  hesitate  to  take  the 
command  of  a  Channel  fleet.  When  the  Duke  was 
seated,  with  the  full  consent  of  his  colleagues.  Lord  John 
pursued  him  with  foolish  criticisms,  which  were  imme- 
diately disposed  of  as  they  deserved.  When  all  seemed 
to  be  going  well,  Lord  John  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, "  You  have  done  all  that  could  be  done,  and  I 
am  sanguine  of  success."  When  calamity  began  to  fall 
upon  the  army.  Lord  John,  revived  the  old  exploded 
criticisms,  and  wished  to  substitute  Lord  Palmerston  for 
the  Duke.  But  the  whole  Cabinet  dissented.  Lord 
John  retained  his  opinion,  and  intended  to  insist  upon 
it;  but  before  Parliament  mat  in  December,  he  told 
Lord  Aberdeen  that,  having  consulted  his  friends,  he  had 
changed  his  views,  and  no  longer  wished  to  oust  the 
Duke  from  his  ofSoe.  From  that  time  to  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  in  January,  he  gave  no  sign.  But  public 
opinion  was  loud  and  fierce,  and  Lord  John  could  not 
bear  its  anger ;  and  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  from  his 
domestic  hearth,  he  wrote  the  hurried  and  brief 
announcement  of  his  intention  to  fly  from  a  sinking 
ship. 

The  Aberdeen  Ministry  did  many  good  things,  but  it 
was  ill-constructed  to  carry  on  a  war.  Apart  from  inex- 
perience, which  any  Ministry  that  could  have  been. 
formed  in  1S53  must  have  laboured  under,  it  possessed 
a  chief  who  could  not  put  sufficient  heart  into  the  busi- 
ness ;  and  it  was  compounded  of  man,  able  for  domestic 
administration  in  time  of  peace,  but  not  rough  and 
ready  enough,  not  hard  enough  for  the  rude  work  of 
war.  The  two  parties  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Whigs  and 
Peehtes,  did  not  blend  well  together;  and  men  much  in- 
ferior, but  united,  and  almost  passionately  in  earnest, 
would  have  done  better.  The  machine  they  had  to  work 
with  was  imperfect,  the  system  they  had  to  work  through 
was  devised  not  to  secure  efiioiency,  but  economj' ;  and 
they  did  not  expand  and  complete  the  first,  or  alter  and 
invigorate  the  second,  sufficiently  early  to  mitigate  the 
eflfects  of  a  military  failure.  With  tho  means  at  their 
disposal  in  1S54,  with  tho  ideas  then'prevailing  on  all 
sides  respecting  fleets  and  armies,  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  ministry  would  have  been  more  successful.  Eor,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten  that,  so  far  as  tho  suff'ering  in 
the  Crimea  was  concerned,  it  would  have  boon  possible 
to  lessen  it  only  on  two  conditions :  that  tho  possibility 
of  the  failure  of  the  original  plan  should  have  been  taken 
into  account;  and  that  England,  likePr.ance,  could  have 
placed  20,000  fresh  troops  in  the  Crimea,  and  adequate 
transport,  towards  the  enil  of  October.  But  to  do  that 
the  army  should  have  been  increased  by  50,000  men, 
not  in  tho  spring  of  1854,  but  in  tho  summer  of  1853. 
The  suffering  that  occurred  out  of  the  Crimea  could  havo 
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Tjeen  and  should  havo  been  prevented  ;  but  to  that  point 
■we  shall  recur  elsewhere. 

There  were  some  difficulties  in  forming  a  new  Ministry. 
The   Queen    sent  for  Lord   Derby ;    ho  accepted  Her 
Majesty's    commission   to    frame   a   Cabinet,    and    ho 
invited  the  co-operation  of  Lord  Palmorston,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone,  and  Mr.    Sidney   Herbert — the   very  Ministers 
whom  his  party  had  just  censured  !    They  docUned ;  and 
as  Lord  Derby,  much  to  the  chagiin  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
would  not  ventiu'o  without  them,  he  throw  up  his  com- 
mission.    As   the   contingent   led   into   the   opposition 
ranks  by  Lord  John  formed  part  of  the  majority,  Her 
Majesty  commanded  him  to  form  a  Cabinet.     But  he 
could  get  no  one  to  back  him  under  the  circumstances, 
and  then  Her  Majesty  called  in  Lord  Palmerston.     But 
few  days  had  elapsed  since  he  and  others  had  fallen 
■ander  a  vote  of  censure.     Yet  ho  now  was  able  to  con- 
struct a  now  Ministiy  out  of  old  materials.     Lord  Aber- 
deen, Lord  John  Eusscll,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of 
course,  could  not  well  foi-m  part  of  the  new  Cabinet. 
Lord  Palmerston  succeeded  Lord  Aberdeen ;  Lord  Pan- 
miiro  replaced  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  Earl  Granvillo 
•sticceeded  Lord  John  as  President  of  the  Council ;  and 
liord  Canning  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.     These 
were  the  only  material  changes.    It  was  understood  that 
the  policy  of  the  new  Cabinet  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
old  one.     So  that  nothing  was  gained  except  the  exclu- 
sion of  two  men  by  a  vote  of  the  House,  and  the  self- 
exclusion  of  a  third.     This  Government,  however,  lasted 
onlj'  a  few  days.     Lord   Palmerston  declared  that   he 
was  still  opposed  to  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  as  uncon- 
stitutional and  ineificient  for  its  purpose.     The  Govern- 
ment, he  said,  had  already  begun   the  needed  reforms 
— had  re-modelled  the  War  Department,  established  a 
transport  board  at  the  Admiralty,  and  were  about  to 
send  commissioners  to  the  Crimea  and  re-organise  the 
medical  department  at  home.      But  Mr.   Roebuck  in- 
sisted on  appointing  his  committee ;  and  as  Lord  Pal- 
merston was  not  willing  to  run  counter  to  the  desire  of 
the  public,  which  found  expression  in  Mr.  Roebuck's 
motion,  and  would  no  longer  resist  the  appointment  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Cardwell,  and   Sir  James   Graham   resigned.      So   the 
committee  was  appointed,  and  Lord  Palmerston  formed 
a  fresh  Ministry. 

The  new  members  were  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Lord  John 
Russell,  Colonial  Secretary :  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  India 
Board ;  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  ;  while  Sir  Charles  Wood,  quitting 
the  India  Board,  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  Lord  Carlisle  went  to  Ireland  in  the  room  of  Lord 
St.  Germans.  The  object  of  the  original  movers  in  this 
business  had  now  been  accomplished  :  the  Peelites  had 
been  driven  out  of  the  Government  altogether.  So 
much  of  the  home  history  of  England  it  seemed  need- 
ful to  introduce  here.  We  must  now  return  to  the 
Crimea,  and  endeavour  to  describe  what  really  hap- 
pened there,  and  show  how  far  the  popular  outcry  was 
justified. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Slateof  the  Armj'(  18.51-;;) — Food— Clothing— Shelter— Fuel— Great  Defects 
—No  Koad,  aud  wliy— Ins-jflicicnt  Transport,  iiiid  why— l-'allure  of 
Commissariat— Ssatistio.1  of  Sickness— Painful  State  of  the  Hosfjitils— 
Failure  of  Mcaical  Department— How  tlie  people  were  eoragcd— Gross 
l^xafjgcrations — The  Scbastopol  Inquiry — Us  Character — Sulforlngs  of 
the  French. 

The  state  of  the  army  in  the  Crimea  after  the  battle  of 
Inkermami  was  most  painful.     The  troops  had  to  pre- 
serve their  own  existence,  and  to  defend  the  ground  they 
occupied  in  the  face  of  a  watcliful  onomy.    Their  base  of 
operations,  their  source  of  supply,  was  Balaclava ;   and 
the  road,  or,  rather  track,  from  that  place  to  the  camp 
was  a  mere  quagmire.     As  we,  have  already  stated,  the 
numbers  of  the  ai-my  were  inadequate  to  the  work  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  the  suffering  they  endured  arose 
in  a  great  part  from  that  cause,  but  not  entirely.    The 
men  were  not  "  starved,"  as  stated  at  the  time.     Up  to 
the  middle  of  November  no  army  had  ever  been  better 
fed.     The  rations  were  largo  and  varied,  and  the  troops 
received  them  just  as  regularly  as  if  they  had  been  at 
home.     After  November,  parts  of  the  extra  rations  were 
not  always  delivered ;  but  not  a  day  passed  on  which  the 
men  did  not  obtain  a  good  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.      The   ration    allowed   in   the   Crimea  was  nearlv 
double  that  allowed  at  home.     It  consisted  of  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  meat,  one  pound  and  a  third  of  biscuit,  a 
gLU.  of  rum,  an  ounce  of  coffee,  and  an  ounce  and  one- 
third  of  sugar.     Did  the  troops  get  all  this  regularly  ? 
No.      There  were  days  when  the  rum  fell  short— days 
when  whole  rations  of  sugar  were  not  to  be  had — days 
when  half  rations  of  meat  only  were  served  out — days 
when  the  supply  of  biscuit  was  deficient.     But,  with 
the  exception  that  on  one  day  the  4th  Division  and  one 
regiment  got  no  meat,  and  that  on  one  day  the  Light 
Division  had  a  quarter  ration,  every  soldier  in  the  camp 
got  daily,  at  least,  a  ration  of  meat  eqtial  to  that   he 
would  have  received  in  England — namely,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  pound.     In  general,  however,  [the  troops  got 
their  full  rations,   and  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
assertion  that  they  were  "starved."  But  then  it  was  said 
they  were  not  clothed.     Now,  although  the  Government 
did  not  anticipate  that  the  army  would  winter  in  the 
Crimea,  they  did,  in  the  summer,    make  provision  for 
supplying  that   army  which  must  winter  somewhere 
with  winter  clothing.    The  requisitions  were  made  upon 
proper  departments  as  early  as  July.  The  ships  freighted 
therewith  sailed  from  England  in  October,  and  of  these 
the  Prince  only    was  lost.      When  the  news    of  that 
calamity  arrived  in  England,  while  Lord  Raglan  had  sent 
to  Con.stantinople  for  warm  clothing,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle issued  fresh  orders  at  home,  and  saw  that  they 
were  executed.     There  never  was  a  time  after  the  end  of 
November  when  there  was  not  more  wai-m  clothing  at 
Balaclava  than  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  army 
could  carry  to  the  front.     In  the  same  way  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  shelter.     The  troops,  when  covered,  were 
covered  only  by  single  canvas,  except  in  some  rare  in- 
stances where  old  campaigners  had  made  themselves 
imperfect  huts  out  of  stones  and  branches  of  trees.    But 
from  the  end  of  November  there  was  a  large  quantity  of 
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-wood  at  Balaclava.  It  -was  the  same  witli  fuel.  There 
was  always  charcoal  to  be  had  at  Balaclava  by  those  who 
could  fetch  it.  Moreover,  there  were  enoi-mous  magazines 
of  provisions,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  at  Constantinople. 
Nor  were  forage  and  chopped  straw  ever  deficient;  and 
even  the  supply  of  hay,  which  had  to  bo  sent  all  the  way 
from  England,  was  only  interrupted  for  a  short  time.  So 
that  the  supplies  of  these  essentials— food,  clothing, 
shelter,  fuel,  forago— were  duly  provided  for  the  army. 
Private  benevolence  had  come  in  to  supplement  public 
exertion ;  and  Balaclava,  in  the  winter,  was  choked  up 
with  luxui'ies  and  essentials. 

But  there  were  two  things  which  had  not  been  pro- 
vided, and  these  were  also  essentials.  No  road  had  been 
provided;  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  road,  no  transport  able 
to  overcome  the  tremendous  difficulties  of  t-he  ti'ansit 
from  Balaclava  to  tho  camp  had  been  collected.  Here 
were  tho  sources  of  the  greater  part  of  the  suffering  and 
loss  endui-ed  by  the  army. 

What  was  called  the  road  was  a  mere  track  across  the 
open  country.     While  the  fine  weather  lasted,  it  was 
hard  and  sound.     'NMien  the  rain  fell  continuously,  it 
broke  up ;  that  is,  became  a  strip  of  deep  mud,  varied  by 
deep  holes  full  of  water,  impassable  to  carts  and  wagons, 
passable  only  by  men  and  horses  with  great  labour  and 
fatigue.     But  why  not  repair  it  ?     The  thing  was  tried, 
and  failed.     Turks  were  employed  to  mend  this  road, 
but  they  could  not  do  it.     The  truth  is  that  th  ■  i  oad  re- 
quired to  be  made;  that  is,  built  upon  a  good  fuundation, 
and  kept  in  order  by  constant  attention.     Wh}'  was  this 
not  done  ?    Eor  a  plain  and   sufficient  reason.      It  is 
usual  for  an  army  to  find  its  own  laboxirers.     An  army 
makes  its  own  roads,  builds  its  own  bridges,  erect  its 
own  batteries,  constructs  its  own  depots.     The  army  in 
the  Crimea  was  too  weak  to  make  a  road  fi-om  Balaclava 
to  the  front.  The  French  made  their  own  roads,  because 
tho  numbers  of  the  French  army  were  more  in  propor- 
tion to  the  work  to  be  done.      Before  the  beginning  of 
November  a  road  was  not  made,    because    tho  whole 
stiength  of  the  army  was  reqiiired  to  cai'ry  on  the  works 
of  the  siege  and  cover  those  works;  that  is,  guard  the  base 
of  operations  and  defend  tho  position  on  the  plateau. 
After  November,  when  the  numbers  were  diminished  by 
disease  and  battle,  the  whole  strength  of  the  army  was 
required  to  do  tho  same  work ;  and  the  proportion  of 
men  to  work  was  so  adverse  to  the  men,  that  one  had  to 
do  the  work  of  three.  Hired  labour  could  not  bo  obtained, 
even  to  help  tho  commissai  iat.     The  troops  could  not  bo 
.spared  from  the  trenches.     The  officers  commauding  tho 
divisions  were  unanimously  of  opinion  "  that  it)  would 
havo  been  impossible  to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  to  mako  tho  road,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on  tho 
military  operations  in  which  the  army  was  engaged." 
Therefore  the  option  was — abandon  tho  object  for  which 
the  army  had  landed  in  tho  Crimea  to  accomplish,  or 
mako  a  road  which  would  havo  been  useless,  because  tho 
end  it  was  to  sorvo  would  havo  boon  sacrificed.     No  im- 
partial mind  can  survey  tho  militaiy  position  in  the 
winter  of  1854-5,  without  coming  to  tho  strongest  con- 
clu.sion  that  tho  choice  before  Lord  Baglan  was  to  got  on 


without  a  made  road,  or  abandon  the  Crimea  altogether ; 
and  had  ho  chosen  to  desert  his  allies  and  fly  from  tho 
Crimea,  not  only  would  he  have  i)lunged  the  army  into 
a  catastrophe  worse  than  that  which  befell  it,  but  he- 
would  havo  disgraced  his  own  name  and  tho  name  of  his 
country.  Therefore  he  was  bound  by  every  considera- 
tion, at  whatever  cost,  to  maintain  his  position ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  sacrifices  made  must  bo  regarded  as 
sacrifices  made  to  an  inevitable  military  exigency.  The 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself  was  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  war.  And  he  was  not  found  wanting  iu 
the  resolution  required  to  m.eet  it. 

Under  those  cu'cumstances  tho  horrors  of  the  winter 
could  only  bo  mitigated  by  an  ample  supply  of  mules  and 
horses.     By  the  breaking  up  of  the  road,  the  land  trans- 
port at  the  dLsjiosal  of  Commissary-General  Filder  was 
reduced  to  one-sixth;    for  whereas  a  horso  and    cart 
could  transport  six  hundred  pounds  weight  to  the  front, 
a  horso  alone  could  only  carry  two  hundred  pounds.     It 
follows  that  the  supplies  could  only  be  maintained  by 
extra  work  on  the  part  of  the  animals,  or  by  an  extra 
number  of  animals.     At  a  critical  moment,   when  ho 
wanted  more  horse  power,  Mr.  Fildor  sent  a  steamer  to 
fetch  animals  fi-om  his  dejiot ;  but,  by  some  cause  un- 
explained, the  steamer  was  detained  at  Coustantinoph^ 
for  three  weeks.  Then,  although  there  was  a  large  park 
of  ponies  and  horses  on  the  Bosphorus,  they  not  being 
forthcoming,  the  valuable  chai'gers  of  the  cavalry,  and 
even  the  teams  of  the  artillery  and  the  horses  belonging 
to  the  officers,  were  put  in  requisition.    Still  aU  this  was 
not  enough.      The  horses,   frum  hard  usage    by  theii- 
di'ivcrs  and  koeiier.s,  from  overwork  and  exposure,  frum» 
neglect  to  feed  them,  although  forage  was  at  hand,  died 
by  scores.     The  drivers,  imported  fi'om  Turkey,  died 
deserted,  refused  to  work:  they   could  not   stand  the 
exposure  and  fatigue.  The  consequence  was  that,  diu-ing 
ihe  m.ost  critical  period,  there  was  never  more  transport 
than  was  sufficient  to  feed  the  troops  irregularly  and 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  to  keep  tho  men  and  guns 
supplied  with  the  minimum  of  ammunition  consistent 
with  safetj-.     The  burden  of  responsibility,  the  amount 
of  work  required  from  tho  commissariat,  was  too  heavy 
and  too  vast  for  a  body  so  imperfectly  organised  and  so 
undermanned.  The  harbour  of  Balaclava  was  too  small, 
its  shores  too  confined,  for  the  service  demanded  at  an 
emergency.    Months  of  labour  were  required  to  make  it 
suitable.    But  making  every  allowance — and  the  excep- 
tional position  of  the   commissariat,   with  large  o-xtra 
labours  imposed  upon,  it  requires  in  justice  largo  allow- 
ance— it  is  plain  that,  fi-oin   some  cause    never    full}- 
exphiLncd,  tho  commissariat  failed  to  import  and  keep  iu 
tho  Crimea  a  supply  of  transport  adequate  to  tho  extra- 
ordinary  demands   of  tho  army.      When  tho  perilous 
position  of  tho    army  dawned    upon    them,   Ministers 
thought  of  an  Army  Works   Corps,  employed  Mossrs. 
Pelo  &  Co.,  to  mako  a  railway,  and  instructed  Colonel 
M'Murdo  to  raise  a  Land  Transport  Corps.     ]3ut  then  it 
was  too  late.     So  wo  come  round  again  to  tho  original 
sources — not  of  all  tho  suffering,  for  war  and  Buffering 
aro  inseparable — but  of  tho  peculiar  kind  of  suffering 
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eudui-ed  by  the  araiy  ia  the  Crimea — namely,  inadequate 
and  unorganised  military  establishments ;  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  unprovided  state  rests  not  upon  one 
Government  alone,  but  upon  all  Governments  since  1830, 
and  not  upon  all  Governments  only,  but  also  upon  the 
nation.  The  French  were  not  in  this  case.  While  we 
had  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  while  we  had  secured 
and  strengthened  the  broad  bases  of  our  liberties,  they 
had  cultivated  the  arts  and  perfected  the  machinery  of 
war,  and  had  lost  their  liberties.  In  the  depth  of  the 
gloom  of  December,  1S54,  the  French  Emjieror  could 
■  tell  his  servile  Assembly,  and  through  them,  Europe, 
that  he  had  an  army  of  581,000  men  and  11.3,000  horses, 
and  from  those  masses  ho  could  keep  his  force  in  .the 
Crimea  well  supplied  with  reinforcements  by  the  aid  of 
British  shipping.  No  one  would  barter  liberty  for 
French  militaiy  perfection;  but  a  wise  people  would 
make  liberty  quite  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
an  army  effective  in  all  its  departments,  however  small 
it  might  be. 

Had  there  been  a  good  road  from  Balaclava  to  the 
camp — had  there  been  plenty  of  transport,  plenty  of 
clothing,  plenty  of  shelter,  plenty  of  fuel — the  sufferings 
of  the  army  from  haxd  work  and  exposure  would  have 
been  very  great ;  for  war  is  not  a  condition  of  existence 
conducive  to  health  and  long  life,  even  under  the  most 
favoui'able  circumstances ;  and  when  war  is  carried  on 
through  the  winter,  when  the  form  of  that  war  is  a  siege, 
when  the  army  carrying  on  the  siege  is  itself  besieged  by 
the  enemy,  and  restricted  to  one  narrow  pass  leading  to 
the  little  bay  for  all  its  supplies,  for  everything  to  keep 
it  alive  except  water,  the  ordinary  miseries  and  hard- 
ships of  war  becamS  intense,  and  terrible,  and  destructive. 
So  it  was  in  the  Crimea.  Scantily  clothed,  ii'regularly 
fed,  existing,  when  on  duty,  in  the  mud  and  water  of  the 
trenches,  sleeping,  when  they  returned  to  their  toists,  in 
wet  clothes  on  a  wet  floor,  improvident  of  the  little 
means  within  their  reach  which  would  have  lessened 
their  sufferings,  none  but  the  most  iron  constitutions 
could  endure  this  and  live.  Our  bravo,  obstinate,  hardy 
soldiers  are  like  children  in  all  that  lies  beyond  the 
range  of  their  regular  duties,  and  many  perished  because 
they  were  ignorant  and  reckless.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
sickness  and  mortality  was  caused  by  overwork  and 
exposure,  necessarily  consequent  upon  the  discharge  of 
their  duty.  A  few  figures  will  suggest  better  than  p.ngcs 
of  writing  how  much  this  ai-my  suifcrod.  On  the  1st  of 
October — that  is,  just  after  the  arrival  of  the  army  before 
Sebastopol — the  number  of  men  and  officers  in  a  state  fit 
for  duty  was  23,000 ;  and  the  nimiber  sick,  including 
the  wounded,  was  G,713.  On  the  3rd  of  November  the 
number  fit  for  duty  bad  fallen  to  22,343,  the  number  of 
sick  had  increased  to  7,11G.  Then  came  the  battle  of 
Inkormann.  On  the  14  th  of  November  the  effective 
force  was  20,780,  the  number  of  sick  and  wounded 
8,366.  The  force  of  "bayonets" — that  is,  privates  and 
corporals  of  infantry,  "  rank  and  file,"  as  tho  technical 
term  is — had  fallen  to  14,874  ;  and  it  is  on  tho  bayonets 
that  a  Quartermaster-General  relies  for  his  working  and 
fatigue  parties.     But    now    reinforcements    began    to 


trickle  in.  Troops  to  the  number  of  3,480  men  arrived. 
Yet  so  severe  was  the  pressure,  even  in  the  middle  ot 
November,  that  this  augmentation  only  i-aised  the  effec- 
tive foi-oe  from  20,780  to  22,825.  Tho  next  item  explains 
this.  The  roll  of  sick  had  risen  from.  8,366  to  9,170,  an 
increase  of  804  in  one  week.  A  week  later,  on  the  30th 
of  November,  in  spite  of  the  reinforcements,  the  effec- 
tive force  had  fallen  to  21,805  ;  the  sick  had  increased  to 
10,095,  although  640  men  had  landed  in  the  interval. 
Let  us  pass  over  a  month — -a  month  in  which  nearly 
5,000  men  landed  at  Balaclava.  What  do  we  find  ? 
That  on  the  1st  of  January,  1855,  tho  effective  force 
stands  at  only  21,973,  or  78  more  than  it  ^tood  on  the 
30th  of  November ;  while  the  number  of  sick  had  in- 
creased to  13,915.  A  fortnight  later,  and  the  effective  force 
was  20,444;  the  sick  16,176  ;  while  the  force  of  bayonet? 
was  actually  fewer  by  36  than  it  was  on  the  14th  ot 
November,  before  any  of  the  10,000  reinforcements  had 
arrived.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  all  this  time  the 
dead  were  being  buried,  and  the  convalescents  were 
returning  to  duty,  and  going  again  into  the  hospital. 
These  figures  are  the  measure  of  the  unspeakable  suffer- 
ings of  the  army  in  the  Ciimea,  the  main  and  unavoid- 
able causes  of  which  we  have  described. 

But  these  figures  do  not  convey  a  full  idea  of  the 
agonies  of  that  winter  campaign,  except  to  those  gifted 
with  a  lively  imagination.  It  was  the  ti-eatment  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Crimea,  that 
occasioned  the  worst  of  these  agonies.  The  medical 
department  utterly  broke  down  under  the  burden  thrown 
upon  it.  Although  more  medical  men  and  more  medi- 
cines and  medical  comforts  were  sent  out  to  the  East 
than  ever  were  supplied  to  a  force  of  similar  strength  ; 
yet,  in  consequence  of  want  of  foresight,  want  of  faculty, 
want  of  administrative  skill,  the  medicines  and  medical 
comforts  were  so  badly  arranged  and  distributed,  that, 
especially  in  the  Crimea,  they  were  not  at  hand  when 
most  required.  The  state  of  the  hospitals  set  Scutari  was 
the  first  thing  that  roused  tho  public  indignation.  Tho 
Government,  having  failed  to  organise  a  medical  stati' 
corps,  had  recourse  to  Miss  Nightingale  and  anumber 
of  trained  nurses  collected  by  her,  and  sent  them  to  tho 
Jlflist ;  and  the  brightest  picture  in  tho  dark  story  of  tho 
■winter  of  1854-5  is  that  of  Florence  Nightingale  bring- 
ing orderout  of  chaos,  and  tending  the  sick  and  "wounded 
soldiers  of  England,  in  those  far-off  hospitals  on  the 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus.  Tliat  was  tho  work  of 
the  Government.  Tho  jjublic  feeling  showed  itself  in 
another  form.  Sii-  Eobert  Peel  proposed  to  raise  £10,(X)C» 
for  supplying  the  sick  with  comforts,  to  be  called  the 
Times  Fund,  and  put  down  £200  towards  it ;  and  in  a 
few  days  tho  whole  amount  demanded  had  reached 
Printing  House  Square.  Threo  gentlemen  woro  sent  to 
superintend  tho  expenditure,  and  it  is  to  Miss  Nightin- 
gale, piincipally,  and  to  these  private  persons,  that  we 
are  bound  to  attribute  the  alleviation  of  tho  sad  state  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  at  Scutari  in  tho  winter  of  1854-5. 
Tho  truth  is,  that  tho  Government  had  been  kept  in  tho 
dark  as  to  the  condition  of  tho  hospitals.  Knowing  that 
amply  sutBcient  supplies  had  been  sout  to  tho  liast,  they 
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were  coafouBded  when  tlioy  heard  that  not  comforts  only, 
but  actual  nuoassarios,  were  wanting.  When  wo  look 
into  the  facts,  it  is  maiiifost  that  the  medical  depai'tment 
iu  the  East  had  not  been  well  organised  on  a  scale  suf- 
ficiently large,  and  that  it  had  not  been  governed  by  men 
.  of  energy,  foresight,  and  decision.  Hence  the  horrible 
condition  of  the  tent-hospitals  in  the  Ciimea,  and  the 
various  hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus.  It  is  impossible  to 
o-xouerate  the  Government  from  censure,  but  it  is 
equally  impossible  not  to  see  the  evil  influence  of  a 
system  adapted  to  a  state  of  peace  suddenly  applied  to  a 
state  of  war.  By  slow  degrees  all  the  hospitals  were 
improved,  and  finally  brought  up  to  a  state  of  high 
efficiency;  but  in  the  meantime  thousands  had  died,  and 
hundreds  had  become  permanent  invalids ;  and  it  is  this 
loss  of  life  which  is  the  heaviest  charge  which  lies  at  the 
door  of  the  Aberdeen  administration. 

It  was  right  ^nd  just  that  the  people  of  England  should 
demand  from  their  Ministers  a  stern  account  of  the  pri- 
vations and  cruel  losses  inflicted  on  their  army.  But,  in 
.the  process  of  making  them  aware  of  the  truth,  their 
passions  were  inflamed  by  constant  and  shameless 
reiterations  of  what  was  false.  Those  who  fed  their 
jiassions  imtil  they  demanded,  not  only  a  remedy,  but 
vengeance,  made  no  sort  of  allowance  for  the  real  difficul- 
ties of  the  position,  and  none  whatever  for  the  fact  that 
the  militaiy  force  operating  in  the  Crimea  was  composed 
of  the  soldiers  of  thi-ee  nations  and  under  two  com- 
mands. The  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Russian  was  not 
regarded  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  strait  and  peril  in 
which  the  allies  found  themselves,  nor  were  any  one  of 
the  very  unusual  circumstances  attending  the  campaign 
taken  into  consideration.  But  the  chief  stimulants  were 
the  direct  falsehoods  so  industriously  repeated.  Imagine 
the  rage  of  the  people  when  they  were  told  that  Lord 
Raglan  never  stm-ed  out  of  his  house ;  when  he  was 
denounced  as  the  invisible  general.  People  pictured  to 
themselves  the  forlorn,  rain-dxenched,  wind-swept,  cheer- 
less camp  strewn  with  dying  soldiers;  and  then  they 
pictured  to  themselves  the  commander  of  those  soldiers, 
laugly  ensconced  in  a  comfortable  room,  beside  a  blaz- 
ing fire,  writing  at  a  desk,  and,  providing  he  wrote  enough, 
indiSerent  to  all  else  beside.  It  makes  one  blush  to  think 
this  fable  was  believed.  Lord  Raglan  had  a  carriage  in 
the  Crimea ;  he  never  used  it,  but  it  was  always  at  the 
disposal  of  sick  officers.  Bitter  were  the  complaints  that 
he  had  taken  possession  for  himself  of  the  best  house  in 
Balaclava.  He  had  taken  possession  of  a  house,  but  not 
for  himself.  Mr.  Filder  had  rooms  there,  and  it  was 
always  open  to  officers  who  were  ill.  Lord  Raglan  had  one 
defect  which  marred  his  efficiency — he  was  too  lenient, 
he  made  too  much  allowance  for  the  shortcomings  of 
others.  But  ho  was  not  haughty,  nor  was  he  indiSerent, 
nor  improvident,  nor  idle,  nor  selfish.  Hardly  a  day 
passed  that  he  did  not  ride  through  the  camp  or  visit 
Balaclava;  and  his  sole  thought,  next  to  the  honoirr  of 
England,  was  for  the  welfare  of  the  army.  He  sustained 
that  honour.  Neither  he  nor  the  soldiers  munniu-ed. 
He  never  defended  himself,  and  probably  that  only  in- 
flamed the  passions  of  his  detractors.     But  the  people  of 


England  only  knew  what  they  were  told ;  and  amid  much 
that  was  true,  and  as  painful  as  it  was  true,  they  v^ero 
told  shameful  falsehoods  day  after  day.  The  authentic 
details  of  the  privations  endured  by  the  troops  wore 
horrible  and  heartrending ;  but  the  sting  appended  to 
these  details  lay  in  the  accusations,  and  they  were  totallj' 
gi-oundless,  that  the  commander  and  his  staff,  indifferent 
to  the  hard  fate  of  the  troops,  took  no  measures  to 
relievo  them.  A  few  instances  of  the  stories  current  and 
credited  will  show  wliy  it  was  people  of  all  classes  wore 
wrought  up  to  a  state  of  agony  and  fury. 

It  was  commonly  believed  that  the  troops  were 
absolutely  without  food,  because  nobody  cared  to  pro- 
vide them  with  rations.  It  was  believed  they  were 
without  clothing  and  shelter,  because  the  Government 
at  home  had  neglected  to  order  and  forward  supplies,  and 
because  the  commissariat  and  Lord  Raglan  took  no  steps 
to  procure  food,  and  shelter,  and  forage  from  Turkey. 
It  was  believed  at  one  time  that  half  the  English  army 
was  clothed  in  French  greatcoats.  It  was  believed  that 
Mr.  Filder  was  dependent  upon  the  French  for  forage — 
he  was  said  to  have  borrowed  thu'ty  days'  supply,  be- 
cause he  did  borrow  fifty  tons  of  chopped  straw,  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  after  the  hurricane  of  November 
14th.  It  was  gravely  asserted,  and  the  assertion  still 
remains  on  record  in  the  Sebastopol  Inquu-y  Report, 
that  only  six  shirts  were  washed  for  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
pital at  Scutari  during  the  month  of  November ;  whereas 
in  the  week  ending  November  23rd,  as  appears  by  an 
authentic  return,  there  were  washed  595  shirts.  The 
washing  was  bad,  but  why  exaggerate  in  this  Style  ?  It 
was  affirmed  and  believed  by  many  that  medical  com- 
forts were  absolutely  wanting  at  Scutari,  and  that  Miss 
Nightingale  did  "the  whole  purveying"  of  medical  com- 
forts through  the  money  subscribed  to  the  Times  Fund. 
The  fact  was  that  the  articles  were  not  wanting,  but  that 
in  some  cases  Miss  Nightingale  thought  the  quality  of 
her  stores  better  than  those  of  the  Government,  and  in 
others  the  pmweyor,  fearing  responsibility,  refused  the 
lady's  requisitions.  A  letter  was  published,  purporting 
to  come  from  a  nurse  at  Scutari,  in  which  the  writer 
said,  "  Out  of  four  wards  committed  to  my  care,  eleven 
men  have  died  in  the  night,  simply  from  exhaustion, 
which,  humanly  speaking,  might  have  been  stopped 
could  I  have  laid  my  hands  on  such  nourishment  as  I 
knew  they  ought  to  have  had."  This  was  believed,  and 
Lord  Derby  made  use  of  it  in  Parliament.  What  is  the 
fact  ?  The  letter  was  a  fabrication.  The  only  lady  in 
charge  of  four  wards  at  Scutari  "could  not  say  that 
there  was  a  single  case  in  which  a  man  lost  his  life  from 
want  of  port  wine  or  any  other  thing.  Many  were  in  a 
dying  state  when  I  went  to  them,  and  I  do  not  think 
restoratives  would  have  revived  those  who  did  die." 
And  further,  this  nurse  affirmed  that  the  daily  mortalitj- 
in  her  wards  never  exceeded  six.  Miss  Nightingale  said 
of  the  patients  that  the  supply  given  them  was  quite 
sufficient.  "  I  have  never  had  any  report  made  to  me 
by  any  of  the  nurses,  or  by  any  other  person,  that  any 
life  was  ever  lost  in  the  hospital  fi-om  the  want  of  any 
restoratives  or  anything  else  being  at  hand.     I  do  not 
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thint  that  any  such  case  could  have  happened  without 
its  coming  to  my  knowledge."  Then  "  no  nurses  have 
ever  sat  up  during  the  night; "  and  finally  five  deaths  in 
one  day  was  the  extreme  number  ever  reported  to  Miss 
Nightingale  by  any  nurse.  Enough  of  this.  These  are 
only  a  few  instances  where  many  abound  ;  and  worked 
on  by  such  stories,  as  we  said,  the  grief  of  the  nation 
became  an  angry  passion,  demanding  vengeance  and 
victims.  There  was  something  noble  in  the  wrath  of  the 
nation;  there  was  something  inexpressibly  mean  and 
dastardly  in  the  conduct  of  the  self-sufficient  few,  who, 
from  natui-al  arrogance,  or  frost-bitten  vanity,  or  a  de- 
sire to  win  popular  applause,  or  in  fartherance  of  political 
inti-igues,  maddened  the  people  by  the  diligent  diffusion 
of  falsehood  in  every  variety. 

Out  of  this  fuiy,  thus  produced,  grow  the  demand  for 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Army  before  Sebastopol. 
Those  who  originated  it  used,  throughout  the  inquiry,  the 
great  power  it  gave  them  as  a  means  of  obtaining  grounds, 
real  and  colourable,  to  sustain  the  pro-conceived  con- 
clusions with  which  they  began  their  inquisition.  It  was 
a  most  imperfect  investigation.  "  The  fulness  of  the 
investigation,"  as  the  committee  had  the  candour  to 
confess,  "  has  been  restricted  by  considerations  of  state 
policy,  so  that  in  the  outset  of  this  report,  your  com- 
mittee must  admit  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  aid 
an  inquiry  which  they  have  been  unable  satisfactorily  to 
complete."  Indeed,  to  have  probed  the  matter  to  the 
bottom,  the  committee  should  have  called  at  least 
General  Canrobert  and  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
from  the  ranks  of  our  allies,  and  in  no  case  could  any 
investigation  be  fair  which  did  not  include  the  evidence 
of  Lord  Raglan,  General  Airey,  Mr.  Filder,  Miss 
Nightingale,  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redoliffe.  Yet, 
without  having  examined  any  of  these,  Mr.  Roebuck 
coolly  asked  the  committee  to  endorse  the  most  sweeping 
and  arrogant  charges  against  the  principal  persons  con- 
cerned, including  those  who  were  absent,  and  unable  to 
say  a  word  in  their  own  defence.  And  although  the 
vii-ulent  report  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Roebuck  and  Mr. 
Layard  was  rejected  by  all  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  by  his  casting  vote  Mr.  Roebuck  was  enabled 
to  append  a  paragraph  replete  with  epigrammatic  asser- 
tions that  were  untrue.  By  the  time  this  committee  had 
ended  an  inquiry  they  could  not,  from  the  very  character 
of  the  investigation,  complete,  the  army  had  recovered 
its  health,  strength,  and  efficiency,  and  the  new  Minister 
of  War,  Lord  Panmuro,  had,  in  his  place,  candidly 
ascribed  the  change  in  the  army,  in  groat  part,  to  the 
incasures  of  tho  very  Minister,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
\vho  had  boon  made  tho  victim  of  tho  national  fury. 
Tho  lesson  is  a  striking  one,  but  there  is  no  security 
tliat,  if  wo  went  to  war  again,  and  met  with  peril, 
calamity,  suffering,  temporary  frustration,  similar  scones 
would  not  bo  enacted  over  again.  For  circumstances, 
manners,  institutions  change,  but  human  nature  is 
always  tho  same. 

Throughout  tho  winter  it  was  tho  fashion  to  praise  tho 
l'"ronch  at  our  own  oxponso.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  tho  eulogy  wag  based  on  ignorance.     Wo 


are  still  ignorant  to  a  lamentable  degree,  but  we  are 
ignorant  because  the  truth  has  been  concealed.  It  was 
not  the  practice  of  the  French  to  dissect  their  army  in 
public.  There  were  no  correspondents  in  their  camp  ; 
there  was  no  free  press  in  France.  It  is  even  difficult  to 
ascertain  with  any  exactness  the  strength  of  their  army 
during  that  winter.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  much,  if  at  all,  better  fed,  clothed,  or 
sheltered  than  the  British.  Indeed,  their  tents  were 
inferior  to  ours.  It  is  true  that  the  soldiers  were  more 
self-helpful,  and  took  better  care  of  themselves,  espe- 
cially in  collecting  fuel  and  in  cooking  their  food.  They 
did  not  scruple  to  eat  horseflesh  for  a  change  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  stole  many  of  the  horses  belonging 
to  the  commissai-iat,  sharing  iu  this  respect  with  the  men 
of  the  Naval  Brigade.  With  regard  to  their  losses  from 
sickness  and  exposure,  we  have  one  item  of  evidence. 
Captain  Calthorpe,  in  his  "Letter from  Head-quarters," 
says,  "  I  took  the  ti-ouble  yestei-day  [January  22]  to 
make  inquiries  of  two  or  three  officers  high  in  the 
[French]  Etat-Major:  one  told  me  they  had  about  23,000 
non-effective  men  a  month  ago  [that  is,  in  the  middle  of 
December],  but  that  he  believed  it  had  been  since  in- 
creased. Another  said  that  last  week  they  had  27,000 
men  sick  in  the  army  in  the  East ;  and  the  third  stated 
that  they  had  7,000  men  in  the  field-hospitals  in  the 
Crimea,  and  about  16,000  men  iu  their  different  hospitals 
in  Turkey."  Taking  a  mean,  this  would  give  an  average 
of  about  24,000,  or  about  one-third  of  the  force  it  is 
estimated  they  had  in  the  Crimea — that  is,  nearly  tho 
same  proportion  to  strength  that  there  was  in  the  Eng- 
lish forco.  If  these  figures  can  be  relied  on,  there  is  no 
ground  for  tho  assertion  that  the  French  did  not  suffer 
very  severely  during  the  winter  campaign.  On  the  other 
hand,  considering  the  greater  perfection  of  their  military 
system,  and  the  fewer  difficulties  they  had  to  overcome 
in  the  way  of  land  transport,  although  until  a  later 
period  their  means  of  shelter  were  inferior  to  ours,  thero 
can  be  little  doubt  that  their  sufferings  were  less  ;  while 
no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  their  hospitals  woro  admir- 
ably supplied  and  conducted,  and  thus  the  moro  touching 
kind  of  miseiy  was  unknown.  After  all,  the  main  reason 
why  tho  French  troops  were  better  off  was  that,  whereas 
the  English  soldier  passed  three  nights  out  of  six  on 
duty,  tho  French  soldier  was  on  duty  only  one  night  in 
six.  The  larger  numbers  of  the  French  army  told 
strongly  in  their  favour,  and  saved  them  from  that  fatigue 
and  exposure  which  woro  out  tho  lives  ofthoir  allies.  But 
the  Emperor  had  no  more  prepared  for  a  winter  campaign 
than  tho  British  Government.  He  did  not  look  for  such 
a  drain  on  his  army  and  his  treasury.  And  thus  his 
measures  for  succouring  the  soldier  were  taken  not  ono 
moment  before  ours.  His  orders  for  tents  were  issued 
after  ours,  and  the  huts  ho  supplied  arrived  in  tho 
Crimea  after  those  shipped  from  England  and  Trieste. 
Moreover,  the  greater  strength  of  his  ai-my  did  not  lessen 
materially  the  sufferings  and  labours  of  ours.  Tho  armios 
woro  two  indopondont  forces,  and,  in  spito  of  tho  nood,  it 
was  not  until  tho  aist  of  January  thata  Frouch  Brigade 
took  a  share  in  tho  defence  of  tho  Inkermann  lines. 
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CHAPTER  XXrV 

Milltaiy  Operations  in  the 'Wintev — Inkennnnn  Fortifieii— Period  of  Sorties 
— Tryofi  captures  Kifta  Pits— His  Deatli  recordeii  in  a  Kronoh  General 
<)rder — French  Pkins— Tlicy  peraist,in  nefjlecting  tlie  MuUkotf— Arrival 
of  Osten-Sacken — Slurp  Sorties  in  December — The  Russians  retire  be- 
hind the  TchornajM— Their  Position— Reconnaissance  of  December  2f) 
and  of  Deceml)er  00— Sorties  in  January  (1855) — Operationsln  February 
—The  Dulte  of  jlIo;itebello  anil  Gciicral  Kiel— Tlie  French  at  lenfftii  see 
lliat  the  Malakoff  is  the  Key  of  the  Place— They  assume  tliat  Atlacli  — 
Russians  defeated  at  Eupatoria— Sir  Colin  Campbell  on  thcTchernaya— 
Strange  Conduct  of  General  Bosquet — CamphoU  and  Vinoy — Nigiit 
Conflict  of  February  23— Daring  of  the  Zouaves — Defeat  of  the  French 
— Russian  Energj- — They  sinlt  more  Ships — Death  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas. 

It  is  a  relief  to,  tpxn  from  party  conflicts  aad  the  oxhi- 
Htioa  of  national  ■\\Tatli,  not  in  tlie  ■wisest  forna,  to  the 
military  operations  of  that  grierous  -winter  campaign. 

The  Russians  had  failed  to  raise  the  siege  by  the  battle 
of  thc'Sth  of  November ;  but,  although  they  ■were  beaten 
on  the  field,  and  although  their  strength  -was  reduced  by 
many  thousands,  they  gained  one  point— the  assault  of 
the  place  ■was  again  deferred.  This  was  no  slight  gain. 
The  "works  ■which  theallies  had  to  reduce  at, a  subsequent 
period  had  not  then  been  made.  By  staving  off  the 
assault  the  Russians  gained  time,  and  time  brought  them 
men  ;  and,  as  the  material  means  abounded  in  that  vast 
and  well-plenishSd  arsenal,  time,  aud  men  enabled  them 
to  apply  the  boundless  resources  at  their  disposal.  It 
■was  the  reverse  ■with  the  allies.  Time  diminished  their 
supplies  of  men  and  the  brute  means  used  in  ■war.  The 
Prench,  reinforced  from  the  great  army  ■which  their 
Emperor  maintained,  did  indeed  increase  in  numbers ; 
but  the  little  host  in  the  English  camp  grew  daily  less, 
until  at  the,  ■worst  m.oment  there  ■wore  no  men  to  •work  at 
the  trenches,  and  but  a  mere  handful  to  guard  these 
lines.  The  French  did  continue  their  ■works,  pushing  up 
towards  the  Flagstaff  Bastion,  and  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish crowned  the  commanding  heights  of  Inkermauu  -with 
strong  field  ■works,  so  as  to  complete  the  line  of  defence 
on  that  side,  a:id  make  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to 
venture  again  on  an  attack.  But  in  the  English  -works 
proper  nothing  could  be  done  for  ■want  of  men.  From 
the  6th  of  November  to  the  10th  of  February  there  ■was 
a  period  of  suffering,  and  sorties,  and  abortive  plans. 

The  first  renewed  sign  of  military  activity  ■was  seen 
on  the  20th  of  November.  In  the  vicious  plan  of  siege 
adopted  the  British  played  a  ■wholly  secondary  part.  The 
French  theory  ■was,  that  by  assailing  and  carrying  the 
Flagstaff  Bastion  at  the  southern  apex  of  the  to^wn,  they 
would  obtain  possession  of  a  commanding  position,  ■which 
■would  necessitate  an  abandonment  of  the  place  by  the 
enemy.  To  this  end  they  -worked.  But  as  the  batteries 
on  the  eastern  face  of  the  enemy's  lines  took  their  ap- 
proaches almost  in  flank,  our  engineers  had  to  construct 
batteries  intended  to  draw  elf  and  keep  do-wn  the  fire  of 
these  Russian  works.  Thus  the  English  attacks  -were 
subordinate  and  supplnmontary  to  the  Tree,!  French 
■  attack.  The  English  theoTy  -was  that  the  Maiakoff  -was 
the  key  of  the  -n'hols  position:  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
great  harbour ;  but  the  Frencli  engineers  could  not  see 
the  justness  of  this  theory,  and  General  Canrobcrt  was 
not  a  man  of  sufficient  moral  str'Ongth  to  overrule  his 


engineers,  even  supposing  that  be  had  sufficient  military 
insight  to  comprehend  the  views  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne. 
Therefore  the  French  persisted  in  their  original  error. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  a  deep  ravine,  -nnth 
rocky,  precipitous  sides,  having  its  source  not  far  from 
the  Col  di  Balaclava,  ya-wned  between  the  loft  of  the 
British  and  the  right  of  the  French,  and  terminated  at 
the  head  of  the  South  Bay,  after  being  joined  by  the 
Woronzoff  Ravine  in  a  broad  valley.  Above  the  loft  of 
this  valley  frowned  the  Garden  Batteries  and  the  Flag- 
staff Bastion,  and  above  the  right  the  Barrack  Batteries. 
No-w,  the  Russians  had  closed  the  head  of  the  South 
Harbour  by  a  work  armed  ■with  f>eld-pieces,  occupied,  as 
a  post  for  sharpshooters,  a  cemetery  in  the  bottom;  and, 
crossing  the  ravine,  they  crept  up  its  steep  sides,  and 
established  their  riflemen  in  pits  and  caves,  ■whence  they 
annoyed  the  men  in  our  loft  attack,  and,  by  firing  across 
the  ravine,  vexed  the  French  in  their  right  attack.  The 
farther  the  French  pushed  forward  towards  the  Flag- 
staff the  more  they  fell  ■within  the  range  of  the  Russian 
rifles.  One  of  the  Russian  posts  above  the  South  Ravine 
was  called  "the  Ovens,"  because  the  enemy's  rifle  pits  on 
the  ridge  were  also,  in  great  part,  caves  in  the  face  of  the 
steep  sides  of  the  ravine.  General  Canrobert  represented 
to  Lord  Raglan  that  the  French  were  much  annoyed 
by  the  fire  fi-om  the  Ovens,  and  begged  him  to  drive  off 
the  Russians  and  hold  the  post.  The  engineers  claim  for 
Captain  Chapman  the  credit  of  suggesting  that  the 
slope  of  the  hiU  in  front  of  our  left  attack  should  bo 
cleared.  Be  tliij,t  as  it  rnay.  Lord  Raglan  directed  or 
sanctioned  the  enterprise,  and  Lieutenant  Tryon  exe- 
cuted it  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  November.  He 
received  the  command  of  200  men  of  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
and  the  help  of  100  men  to  act  as  a  working  partj'. 
Tryon  divided  his  fighting  men  into  two  parties.  One  he 
left  in  the  second  parallel,  with  instructions  to  turn 
the  Russian  right  as  soon  as  he  had  turned  the  other 
flank.  The  leading  assailants  quitted  the  parallel  with- 
out noise,  being  intent  on  a  surprise.  "The  Russian 
riflemen,  however,  were  so  well-drilled  in  outpost  duties, 
and  kept  so  good  a  look-out,  that,  not-withstanding  the 
extremely  dark  night,  they  perceived  the  assaulting 
party  before  the  latter  had  arrived  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  pits,  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  them." 
Tryon  at  once  led  his  men  forward  to  work  -with"  the 
bayonet,  and  in  a  brief  space  drove  the  enemy  out  of  the 
pits.  At  this  moment  the  other  half  of  the  Rifles  ap- 
peared on  the  Russian  right,  and  forced  the  enemy  down 
into  the  ravine ;  but  Tryon  and  seven  men  were  killed 
and  ten  were  wounded.  The  working  party  came  up, 
and  falling  to  -with  pick  and  spade,  soon  ttirned  the  pits 
into  defensive  posts  against  the  enemy.  All  night  at 
intervals  the  Russians  gallantly  tried  to  recover  the 
ground  lost,  but  the  Rifles  would  not  yield.  The  next 
day  the  batteries  opened  ■with  shell  iipon  the  new  pits 
and  the  parallel,  and  in  the  night  some  400  men,  ascend- 
ihg  from  the  valley,  came  on  to  retake  the  post.  The 
Rifles  were  on  the  alert,  and  fired  into  the  enemy  so 
sharply  that  he  ran  back,  and  our  men  pui'suing,  found 
themselves  masters  of  another  line  of  pits,  a  hundred 
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yards  in  front,  and  held  them,  with  the  loss  of  three  killed 
and  twenty-two  wounded.  These  small  but  brilliant 
combats  were  very  useful  in  that  dreary  time,  and 
General  Canrobert  was  so  well  pleased  that  he  published 
a  special  order  of  the  day,  containing  a  special  eulogy  on 
the  brave  Ti-yon. 

After  this  there  was  an  interval  of  quiet,  during  which 
the  i-ain  fell,  flooded  the  trenches,  washed  away  the 
earth,  and  defaced  the  embrasures,  giving  abundance  of 
employment  to  the  engineers,  and  to  the  scanty  working 
parties,  chiefly  wretched  Turks,  sent  down  as  labourers. 
The  French,  even  with  their  superior  numbers,  found  it 
difficult  to  do  more  than  repair  the  inroads  of  the  rain, 
and  sink  new  hoyaux — that  is,  roads  below  the  level  of 
the  ground — in  order  to  render  the  passage  to  their 
trenches  safe.  But  all  day  long  the  shai-pshooters  on 
both  sides  were  busily  firing  at  each  other,  and  at  the 
embrasures.  Sometimes  the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire  of 
big  guns  ;  and  all  night,  in  rain,  or  snow,  or  mud  and 
mist,  the  soaked  and  benumbed  sentries  were  obliged  to 
teep  watch  and  ward.  The  success  of  the  attack  on  the 
Ovens  led  Sir  John  Burgoyne  to  suggest  a  similar 
enterprise  against  a  nest  of  rifle  pits  called  "  the 
Quan'ies,"  just  under  the  Redan,  in  front  of  our  right 
attack ;  and  Colonel  Tylden  proposed  that  the  foi'ward 
posts  of  the  enemy  on  the  east  of  the  Careening  bay 
should  be  driven  off.  But  Lord  Raglan  thought  that 
when  we  had  taken  these  forward  posts  we  could  not 
hold  them,  and  they  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  who  were  weU  satisfied  to  keep  them.  For  it 
is  now  plain  that  the  energy  the  enemy  displayed  in  the 
defence  of  the  town  side — that  is,  the  lines  opposed  to  the 
French — was  intended  purposely  to  confirm  the  latter  in 
their  error.  By  alarming  the  French,  and  showing  a 
jealousy  of  them,  the  Russian  commanders  drew  the 
eyes  of  our  alUes  from  Malakoff;  and  whUo  Todtleben 
took  care  to  fortify  that  position,  he  did  not,  at  this  stage, 
draw  attention  to  it  by  extraordinary  works.  Ho  was 
right  in  his  judgment.  In  November  the  aUies  were 
wholly  occupied  in  devising  impr.acticable  plans  to  exe- 
cute the  French  theory  of  the  siege ;  and,  although  Sir 
John  Burgoyne  never  ceased  to  point  a  warning  finger 
to  the  Malakoff,  neither  General  Canrobert  nor  the 
French  engineer.  General  Bizot,  could  see  reason  in  his 
warning.  We  were  not  strong  enough  to  take  up  ground 
before  the  Malakoff ;  the  French  would  not ;  and  so  the 
days  were  wasted  upon  a  plan  which,  if  it  had  succeeded, 
would  not  have  given  us  Sebastopol,  and  against  the 
success  of  which  the  chances  were  a  hundred  to  one. 
But  the  French  were  superior  in  number,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  adopt  the  plans  of  their  ally.  Upon  their 
co-operation  the  operations  altogether  depended;  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  co-operate, 
except  on  their  own  terms.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  of  a  divided  command,  that  curse  of  the  expedition 
to  tho  Crimea. 

In  tho  beginning  of  December  General  Osten-Sacken 
airived  in  Sebastopol,  to  replace  tho  unlucky  Dannon- 
borg  in  command  of  tho  4th  Corps,  and  Prince 
Mcnschikoff  entrusted  Osten-Sacken  with  the  defence  of 


Sebastopol.  Alarmed  by  reports  of  an  intended  assault 
brought  in  by  deserters  from  the  French,  Menschikoff 
had  reinforced  the  garrison  by  a  whole  brigade  of  in- 
fanti-y,  and  thus  the  new  commander  found  himself  with 
plenty  of  troops  at  his  disposal.  Being  strong,  he 
resolved  to  adopt  the  plan  of  carrying  tho  war  into  the 
enemy's  trenches,  by  means  of  sorties,  in  order  that  ho 
might  not  only  deprive  the  soldiers  of  their  rest,  and 
exhaust  them  by  constant  alarms,  but  that  he  might  now 
and  again  seriously  damage  their  siege  works.  Through- 
out December  and  January  this  plan  was  steadily 
executed,  and  often  with  transient  success.  It  was  their 
practice  usually  to  fall  at  once  both  upon  the  French  and 
English.  The  earlier  sorties  were  made  about  the  point 
of  junction  between  the  two  armies.  Thus,  on  the  night 
of  the  2nd  of  December,  a  body  of  Russians,  issuing  from 
the  Flagstaff  Bastion,  and  led  by  a  hardy  officer,  drove 
in  the  outposts,  passed  the  thu-d  and  approached  tho 
second  Fi-ench  parallel  before  they  were  met  by  the  bayo- 
net and  overcome.  While  this  was  going  forward  on  the 
left  of  the  South  Ravine,  on  the  right  the  enemy  suddenly 
appeared  in  force  before  the  Ovens,  and  ousted  tho  gar- 
rison, a  party  of  the  50th.  But  a  body  of  Rifles  coming 
up,  they  went  in  at  the  Russians,  who,  taken  by  surprise 
in  turn,  .speedily  retreated,  leaving  seven  corpses  behind 
them.  A  witty  private  of  the  Rifles,  reporting  this  to  a 
comrade,  said,  "  the  Russians  relieved  the  50th,  and  wo 
relieved  the  Russians."  On  the  5th  the  enemy  made  two 
feeble  efforts  in  the  same  quarters.  On  the  night  of  the 
11th  they  broke  again  into  the  French  parallels  of 
approach  before  the  Flagstaff  Bastion,  driving  before 
them  the  trench  guard,  and  winning  their  way  far  into 
the  lines.  Tho  French  officoi'S  were  not  wanting  on  this 
occasion.  Collecting  their  men,  they  led  them  back  i" 
the  charge,  and  drove  out  the  enemy,  but  not  before  hr 
had  seized  and  carried  off  three  small  mortars  and  an 
officer.  Tho  attack  on  the  English  was  directed  against 
a  new  quarter.  Creeping  up  the  Woronzoff  Ravine  be- 
tween the  right  and  left  attacks,  the  Russians  sought  to 
take  both  in  reverse.  Probably  the  move  was  intended 
to  test  our  state  of  vigilance.  The  sentries  saw  the 
enemy,  and,  firing  sharply  on  him,  forced  him  back.  They 
succeeded  better  on  the  20th ;  for  their  columns  sur- 
prised the  trench  guards  in  the  right  and  left  attacks, 
and  entered  the  parallels.  But  being  rallied  and  well 
led,  tho  .3Sth  and  50th  on  the  right,  and  tho  34th  and 
97th  on  the  loft,  charged  and  expelled  the  enemy  from 
our  lines.  We  lost  heavily.  Major  Moller  was  killed, 
three  officers  were  captured,  and  seventeen  men  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Tho  French  before  the  Flagstaff 
were  roused  by  the  heavy  firing  across  the  ravine,  and 
the  officer  in  charge  kept  his  men  so  still  and  so  well 
prepared  that  the  enemy,  creeping  in  silence  up  to  tho 
trenches,  suddenly  received  a  stunning  blow  from  a  blast 
of  shot,  and  fled  into  tho  darkness.  Those  sorties  did 
little  damage,  but  they  kept  the  troops  on  tho  alert,  and 
they  alai-med  the  French,  who  wore  near  to  tho  Russian 
works,  for  the  safety  of  their  heavily  armed  batteries. 
This  was  the  last  sortio  of  any  moment  in  1854. 

In  tho  moantimo  some  further  changn-i    had  taken 
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place.  Tho  French  had  completed  their  line  of  works 
intended  to  guard  the  extreme  left  of  their  trenches,  and 
to  preclude  any  chance  of  a  serious  irruption  from  the 
town  on  that  side.  Oii  the  lukorraann  front,  th<^  ground 
lying  before  the  camp  of  the  2nd  Division  had  boon  on- 
trenched  and  anned,  so  as  to  take  in  the  heights  where 
the  Russians  established  theii-  batteries  on  the  5th  of 
November,  and  overlook  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Tchemaya  at  its  mouth,  the  causeway  and  broken 
bridge,  and  the  head  of  the  harbour.  The  French  con- 
tributed men  to  perform  tho  greater  part  of  this  work. 
On  their  side  the  Russians  threw  up  batteries  on  tho 


ferently,  and  he  carried  hia  point.  His  plan  was  to 
occupy  the  hills  on  tho  right  bank  above  Tchorgoun, 
and  defend  them  with  hold- works ;  and,  acoordinglj-,  hi.s 
troops  wore  engaged  during  tho  latter  part  of  November 
and  the  beginning  of  December  in  these  labours.  The 
Russians  withdrew  their  infantry  from  the  old  Turkish 
redoubts,  burning  their  huts  as  they  departed,  leaving 
only  Cossack  outposts  on  the  little  hills.  Their  only  force 
on  tho  allied  side  of  tho  Tchcrnaya  consisted  of  those 
Cossacks  and  a  brigade  of  infantry  on  tho  river  bank 
between  Mount  Hasfort  and  Tchorgoun ;  the  main  force 
being  over  the  river  in  Tchorgoun  and  Karlovka.     On 
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opposite  bluffs,  and  frequently  cannonaded  tho  alKed 
lines.  Finding  it  difficult  to  feed  their  men  and  horses 
in  the  forward  position  taken  up  by  them  on  the  25th  of 
October,  and  being  anxious  to  have  a  larger  force  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  defence  of  Sebastopol,  the 
Russians  determined  to  contract  their  lines  on  the 
Tchemaya.  Early  in  December  General  Liprandi  was 
directed  to  march  his  division  to  the  north  side  of  Sebas- 
topol, and  the  division  of  Prince  Gortschakoff  replaced 
these  troops  on  the  Tchemaya.  There  had  been  serious 
disagreements  between  these  two  generals.  Liprandi 
had  desired  to  maintain  possession  of  the  heights  on  tho 
left  or  allied  side  of  the  Tchernaya,  and  to  crown  them 
with  strong  field-works.  Gortschakoff  thought  dif- 
179.— New  Series. 


the  20th  of  December  the  French  cavaby  rode  out  to- 
wards Kamara.  They  found  the  Cossacks  on  the  Tui'kish 
hills,  forced  them  back,  and  even  sent  a  small  party  up 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Hasfort  to  overlook  the  Tchemaya, 
and  spy  out  the  positions  of  the  enemy.  The  Prussian 
infantiy,  alarmed  by  the  retreat  of  the  Cossacks,  turned 
out,  and,  to  their  surprise,  saw  some  dozen  Chasscui's 
d'Afrique  coolly  surveying  their  position ;  but  by  tho 
time  tho  enemy  had  thrown  out  skirmishers,  and  got 
his  heavy  bodies  in  movement,  the  daring  horsemen  had 
disappeared  and  had  rejoined  their  comrades.  Having 
discovered  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  a  more  extensive  movement  should  be  made. 
In  the  meantime  Gortschakoff  had  made  a  feeble  effort 
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to  entrencli  the  Hasfort  hill  on  the  left  bank,  intending 
to  keep  a  brigade  and  battery  there ;  but  fearing  the 
swollen  waters  of  the  Tchemaya  might  break  his  tem- 
porary bridges,  he  changed  his  intention,  left  the 
Cossacks  only  on  the  allied  bank  and  in  Kamara,  posted 
one  brigade  in  and  about  Tohorgoun,  and  withdi-ew  the 
remainder  of  his  force  into  the  valleys  to  the  north-, 
east,  because  they  could  procure  provisions  much  more 
easily  there. 

!  The  allies  resolved  to  beat  up  his  quarters.  On  the 
30th  of  December  General  Espinasse  brought  down  fi-om 
the  Sapoune  ridge  ten  battalions  of  infantry,  eleven  squad- 
rons of  cavalry,  and  sixteen  guns.  These  ho  moved  over 
the  plain,  expelling  the  Cossacks  from  the  Turkish  hills, 
and  pushing  both  horse  and  foot  up  to  Mount  Hasfort, 
and  into  the  gorge  between  that  hill  and  the  Eedoukine 
heights.  The  Cossacks  retired  in  good  order,  skinnish- 
ing  as  they  fell  back  by  alternate  sections.  There  were 
some  hand- to-hand  encounters,  for  the  French,  well  sup- 
ported, and  desjiising  the  Cossacks,  kept  them  on  the 
move.  In  the  meantime  Su-  Colin  Campbell,  with  a 
Highland  regiment  and  some  companies  of  Rifles,  had 
marched  upon  Kamara,  and  had  disiiossessed  the  Cos- 
sacks of  their  quartei'S  in  that  village.  The  whole  of  the 
French  infantry  now  cx'owned  the  heights,  and  even  sent 
their  skirmishers  down  to  the  river ;  while  the  Russians 
hastened  out  of  Tchorgoun,  and  took  post  on  the  heights. 
The  batteries  on  both  sides  came  into  action,  and  the 
shells  of  the  French  guns  fired  the  huts  in  Tchoi-gonn. 
The  Russians  were  really  alarmed,  for  they  sent  off  their 
baggage,  and  one  of  their  battalions  quitted  the  field. 
Holding  the  lofty  heights  on  the  left  bank,  which  over- 
topped thoso  on  the  right  by  a  hundred  feet,  the  French 
sent  a  part  of  their  cavalry  down  the  Woronzoff  road  into 
the  valley  of  Vanoutka,  hoping  to  sui-prise  a  Cossack 
post  there;  but  the  Cossacks  getting  wind  of  the  m.ove- 
ment,  hurried  away  into  the  valley  of  Baidar.  About 
five  in  the  evening  the  allies  retired  to  theu-  camps.  By 
this  reconnaissance  they  had  learned  that  no  force  of 
any  magnitude  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya,  that 
the  heights  on  the  left  bank  had  not  been  fortified,  and 
that  no  troops  were  in  the  valleys  between  the  Tcher- 
naya and  the  sea.  So  far  then,  at  the  end  of  December, 
the  allies  were  relieved  of  all  apprehension  for  tho 
safety  of  Balaclava.  They  had  so  far  intimidated  tho 
Russians  as  to  make  them  burn  a  good  deal  of 
forage,  and  they  had  even  driven  off  some  sheep  and 
cattle. 

With  January,  1855,  the  period  of  sorties  was  renewed. 
The  British  were  only  once  assailed,  but  no  fewer  than 
five  sorties. wore  made  upon  tho  French.  They  had  all 
the  same  character.  Amidst  a  downfall  of  snow,  driven 
by  a  keen  north  wind  into  the  faces  of  tho  French  sen- 
tries, or  from  the  depth  of  a  dark  night,  tho  Russians 
would  issue  from  tho  Flagstaff  bastion,  or  creep  up  tho 
side  of  tho  South  Ravine,  and  charge  upon  the  I'^onch. 
Somoliuios  tho  latter  wore  on  their  guard,  and  thou  the 
enemy  would  feel  their  fire  before  ho  saw  them.  At 
other  times  tho  sentries,  cold  and  wot,  failed  to  warn  the 
trench  guards,  and  then  tho  Russians,  scrambling  ovor 


tho  parallel  or  turning  one  of  its  flanks,  would  surpriso 
the  French.  Then  the  latter,  running  together,  would 
open  a  close  fire  of  musketry,  and  animated  by  their 
ofiicers,  who  sought  and  won  distinction  in  these  mid- 
night encounters,  the  soldiers  would  lower  their  bayo- 
nets and  hunt  the  enemy  out  of  their  lines.  Sometimes 
they  followed  their  assailants  up  to  the  Russian  works, 
and  paid  for  their  temerity  by  falling  under  the  fire  of 
the  batteries  ;  generally  they  were  content  to  force  out 
tho  foe.  Often,  when  the  French  were  relieving  guard, 
a  sheet  of  flame  would  illuminate  the  Russian  lines  for 
a  moment,  and  a  blast  of  shot  and  shell,  grape  and 
canister,  would  strike  the  French  parallels.  These 
sorties  and  volleys  of  artillery  did  not  hinder  the  progress 
of  the  works  of  attack  so  much  as  the  steaming  rain  and 
driving  snow ;  for  these  not  only  washed  away  the  earth 
from  the  parapets,  and  deformed  the  embrasures  and 
filled  the  trenches  with  mud  and  water,  but  crowded  the 
hospitals  with  sick.  Nevertheless,  the  works  of  attack 
and  defence  went  forward  vigorously  on  both  sides.  The 
belligerents  laboured  on  the  surface  and  under  the  sur- 
face. Parallel  was  opposed  to  bastion  and  redan,  and 
battery  to  battery,  and  mine  was  met  by  countermine. 
The  Russians  built  underground  in  rear  of  their  batteries 
long  lines  of  dwelling-places,  well-defended,  and  they 
increased  their  visible  works  on  all  sides.  The  ajjpear- 
ance  of  the  allies  in  some  force  about  Inkermann,  and 
the  inability  or  neglect  of  the  latter  to  seize  the  salient 
points  along  the  ridges  leading  to  the  Malakoff  and  the 
Careening  Bay,  led  tho  Russians  first  to  show  their 
apprehension  for  that  side,  and  then  to  add  to  the 
defences  of  the  eastern  suburb.  The  whole  line,  from  tho 
Great  Harbour  to  the  head  of  the  South  Bay,  formed  by 
the  end  of  January  a  connected  chain  of  earthworks, 
and  the  great  redoubt  on  the  Malakoff  Hill  began  to 
assume  a  most  formidable  appearance.  The  Russian 
outposts  swarmed  up  towards  Inkermann,  and  shot  out 
along  the  Malakotf  Ridge.  Day  after  day  Todtleben, 
with  untiring  energ}',  added  new  works  to  the  old,  and 
becoming  familiar  by  long  study  with  the  character 
of  the  ground,  and  being  well  provided  for  action  by 
tho  possession  of  boundless  resources  in  guns,  timber, 
earth,  and  men,  ho  adapted,  with  marvellous  skill,  his 
lines  to  tho  nature  of  tho  ground. 

January,  during  which  the  troops  suffered  most  from 
disease,  was  nevertheless  the  turning  point,  from  gloom, 
to  brighter  days.  For  tho  English  had  arrived  huts  and 
wai-m  clothing  in  superabundance,  and  better  transport. 
Tho  shores  of  Balaclava  bay  had  been  rendered  passable 
by  roads  on  both  sides,  and  wharves  had  been  built. 
The  railway  was  creeping  out  of  the  port  and  ascending 
the  hills  towards  the  front ;  and,  as  tho  French  had,  at 
last,  sent  a  brigade  to  reinforce  tho  right  at  Inkermann, 
our  men  got  less  labour  and  more  rest.  Tho  French 
had,  as  yet,  no  huts.  They  wore  still  sheltered  only  in 
dog-tents.  But  they  were  tolerably  fed  and  clothed,  and 
largo  reinforcements,  including  a  brigade  of  tho  new 
Imperial  Guard,  had  brought  their  numbers  up  to  80,000 
men.  The  resolve  of  tho  allies  to  take  Sobastopol,  far 
from  suffering  any  abatement,  had  become  stronger,  and 
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every  energy  and  resource  was  applied  to  secure  its 
fulfilment.  The  Russian  Emperor,  the  cause  of  this 
heroic  conflict,  -was  not  less  resolute,  and  day  and  night 
liis  thoughts  wore  bont  upon  frustrating  at  any  and  every 
cost  the  designs  of  the  allies.  The  government  of  Lord 
Abei-dcon  had  obtained  from  the  King  of  Sardinia  the 
promise  that  he  would  join  the  alliance,  and  furnish 
15,000  men  for  sei'vice  in  the  Crimea,  and  there  was 
some  reason  to  suppose  that  Austria  would  at  length 
take  the  field ;  but  whether  it  was  that  Austria  resented 
the  entry  of  Sardinia  into  the  Western  league,  or  whether 
timid  counsels  prevailed  at  Vienna,  Austria  did  not 
change  her  position  from  that  of  a  passive  to  that  of  an 
active  ally. 

The  month  of  February  was  marked  by  many  impor- 
(Lint  incidents.  On  both  sides  there  was  renewed  vigour 
and  activity,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
For  the  French  Emperor,  discontented  with  General 
Canrobert,  who  had  failed  to  realise  the  expectations 
fonned  of  him,  had  sent  out  the  Duke  of  Montebello  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  siege,  and  report  thereon. 
The  consequence  was  that  General  Niel,  one  of  the  first 
engineers  in  the  French  service,  a  man  of  great  military 
insight  and  resolution,  and  who  four  years  later  was  to 
win  the  title  of  Duke  on  the  bloody  field  of  Solferino, 
received  orders  to  hasten  to  the  Crimea,  and  direct  the 
engineering  operations.  Niel  had  not  been  long  in  the 
French  camp  before  he  justified  the  early  and  oft  -repeated 
counsels  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  and  declared  that  the 
Malakoff  Hill  was  the  key  of  Sobastopol.  It  was  at 
once  determined  to  break  ground  on  that  side.  By  every 
fair  consideration,  the  right  of  doing  so  should  have  been 
made  over  to  the  English.  It  was  a  British  engineer 
who  had  first  fastened  on  this  vital  point.  It  was  a 
British  force  which,  through  the  long  winter,  had  hold 
the  position  on  that  side.  For  four  months  the  British, 
giving  way  to  French  views,  had  consented  to  play  a 
secondary  pai-t,  to  throw  up  trenches  and  construct 
batteries,  solely  to  aid  the  main  French  attack,  without 
the  slightest  chance  that,  in  the  final  assault,  let  it  come 
when  it  might,  they  could  perform  any  decisive  act. 
Now  that  the  French  plan  had  been  proved  to  be  an 
utter  failure,  it  might  have  been  deemed  onlj'  fair  that 
the  English  should  have  been  enabled  to  assail  the 
stronghold  on  ground  promising  success ;  that  the  French 
should  take  the  British  left  and  right  attacks,  and  that 
the  English  should  open  the  new  approaches  on  the  vital 
part.  But  no.  There  were  two  overmastering  reasons. 
The  British  had  fewer  numbers  by  almost  one-half,  and 
the  French  are  always  greedy  of  glory.  Lord  Raglan 
could  not  insist — the  alliance  depended  on  submission. 
The  French  Emperor  was  bent  on  reaping  the  lion's 
fchare  of  the  glory.  He  needed  it  for  himself  and  his 
army.  Thus,  by  force  of  circumstances,  the  British 
were  left  in  their  old  positions,  one  of  which,  the  left 
attack,  led  no  whither,  the  other  led  to  the  Redan,  which 
it  was  impossible  to  reach;  while  the  French  took 
up  their  ground  on  the  plateau  leading  to  the  Mala- 
koff, and  on  the  heights  on  the  right  of  the  Careening 
Ravine. 


In  the  beginning  of  February  the  French  army  was 
divided  into  two  corps  and  a  reserve.  General  I'elissior, 
newly  arrived  from  Algeria,  took  command  of  the  first ; 
General  Bosquet  of  the  second  ;  while  General  Canrobert 
kept  the  reserve  under  his  own  orders.  The  whole  force 
was  between  80,000  and  90,000  strong,  but  one-seventh 
was  still  in  hospital.  Tho  English  had  also  a  large 
number  of  sick,  but  the  health  of  the  troops  was 
improving  visibly,  and  the  men  began  to  complain,  in 
spite  of  the  cold,  that  they  were  laden  with  too  many 
clothes.  The  English  also,  in  the  course  of  tho  month, 
received  back  Sir  George  Brown  and  General  Pennefather, 
and  Sir  Harry  Jones  landed  to  take  the  direction  of  tho 
siege  works,  in  place  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  ordered 
home.  Lieutenant-General  tho  Earl  of  Lucan  was  very 
properly  recalled,  because  he  persisted  in  a  paper  war 
with  Lord  Raglan  anent  the  Balaclava  charge ;  and 
when  he  got  homo  ho  took  advantage  of  his  pcsition 
as  a  peer  of  the  realm  to  bring  the  whole  dispute 
before  Parliament — considered  by  some  persons  one  of 
the  most  indecent  public  acts  ever  done  by  a  member 
of  tho  Upper  House. 

Having  once  dcteiTained  on  tho  right  jjoint  of  attack, 
tho  French  began  to  work  with  their  usual  industry, 
and  by  the  middle  of  the  month  they  had  foi-med  their- 
first  parallel  from  the  Careening  Ravine  to  the  steep  cliffs 
of  the  great  harbour,  had  connected  that  parallel  with 
the  British  right,  and  had  constructed  a  strong  redoubt 
and  place  of  arms,  called  the  Victoria  Redoubt,  on  tho 
upper  part  of  tho  slope  running  down  to  tho  Malakoff. 
The  Russians,  seeing  these  works  in  progress,  began  to 
pull  down  the  ruined  tower  on  the  Malakoff  Hill,  and  to 
construct  around  its  site  that  enormous  redoubt  which 
so  long  defied  its  assailants.  On  its  right  and  left  they 
were  equally  busy,  and  soon  they  took  the  daring  and 
wise  resolution  of  constructing  counter  approaches  in 
this  quarter. 

In  the  middle  of  the  month,  while  these  works  of  pre- 
paration were  in  progress,  Omer  Pasha  won  fi-esh  laiu-els 
by  repelling  a  vigorous  attack  on  Eupatoria.  Thi-ough- 
out  the  winter  tho  allies  had  held  this  port,  and  had 
drawn  from  there  large  supplies  of  cattle  and  forage. 
The  French  officer  in  command  had  begun  a  line  of  en- 
trenchments outside  the  town,  consisting  of  trenches 
and  detached  works  open  to  the  rear.  The  Russian 
cavalry,  in  considerable  for-ce,  had  watched  the  town, 
and  had  done  their  utmost  to  hinder  the  Tartars  from 
driving  theii-  cattle  into  the  lines.  Earlj-  in  February, 
Omer  Pasha  was  called  to  the  councils  of  the  aUies  before 
Sebastopol,  and  tho  result  of  the  deliberations  was  that 
the  British  transports  carried  a  large  Turkish  armj-,  in- 
cluding an  Egyptian  brigade,  to  Eupatoria.  Including 
276  Frenchmen,  marines  and  sappers,  the  force  at 
Eupatoria  on  the  12th  of  February  consisted  of  21,876 
men.  This  display  of  troops  on  the  flank  of  the  great 
road  to  Perekop  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Russians,  and  on  the  night  of  the  16th  of  February  the 
lino  of  cavalry  vedettes  was  reinforced  by  24,000  in- 
fantry men,  raising  the  army  to  30,000  men,  including 
3,600  horse  and  80  guns.  During  the  night  the  Russians 
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quietly  throw  up  a  long  parapet,   broken  at  intervals 
into  rougt  embrasures,  and  behind  tbis  tbey  arrayed  tbe 
greater  part  of  their  artillery.     Behind  the  line  of  guns 
their  huge  columns  of  infantry  were  drawn  up,  and  on 
the  flanks  were  the  cavalry.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th, 
about  six  o'clock,  the  Russians  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon 
the  place,  directing  the  weight  of  it  upon  a  detached 
work,  called  the  North  Crown  Work,  forming  the  apex 
of  the  noi-thern  defences.     The  Turks  at  once  took  up 
their  posts,  and  stood,  as  usual,  firmly  behind  their  half- 
finished  trenches,  undaunted  by  the  masses  of  bayonets 
g'.oaming  over  the  plain,  or  bj'  the  threatening  lines  of 
cavaliy.     For  on  the  sea,  covering  their  left  flank,  were 
two  British  gunboats,  the  Valorous  and  the  Viper,  and 
on  the  right  was  a  French  gunboat,  and  in  theii'  ranks 
were  Simmons  and  Ogilvie,  and  the  gallant  Frenchmen. 
Moreover,  the  lines  were  fairlj'  defensible,  for  except  on 
one  side,  just  north  of  Lake  Sassik,  there  was  no  sort  of 
cover  for  an  assaulting  column.     While  the  cannonade 
was  at  its  hottest,  a  body  of  cavalry  sought  to  tui-n  the 
left  of  the  lines,  and  penetrate  into  the  town  by  the 
shore.     This  was.  probably  only  a  diversion,   since  the 
guns  of  the  British  war-steamers  smote  these  horsemen 
in  flank,  and  soon  stopped  their  career.     Li  the  mean- 
time, on  the  opposite   side,   two    heavy    colum.ns  had 
gathered,  under  cover  of  a  Jewish  cemetery.  They  carried 
scaling  ladders,   and  were  intent  on  breaking  into  the 
place  near  the  gate  opening  on  to  the  road  to  Perekop. 
The  first  column  came  on  with  considerable  resolution, 
but  it  was  brought  to  a  stand  twenty  j'ards  from  the 
lines,  and  forced  back  by  the  Turkish  musketry.  Then  a 
second  column  ventui-ed,  and,  with  a  loud  yell,   seemed 
determined  to  enter,  closing  up  to  the  ditch.      But  the 
Tni-ks  would  not  yield ;  the  Russians  wavered,  and  the 
Turks,  redoubKng  their  fire,    took  the    offensive,  and 
charged  out  with    the  bayonet,   while   Iskender   Bey, 
•  galloping  up  between  the  town  and  Lake   Sassik,  fell 
upon  them  with  two  squadrons  of  horse.  This  completed 
their  defeat.  About  half-past  ten  the  Eussians  withdrew 
their  guns,   and  then  their  infantry  vanished  over  the 
steppe,  leaving  only  the  usual  lines  of  vedettes  to  watch 
the  victorious  foe.     The  allies  lost  107  killed  and  294 
woundol.     Among    the  killed   was    Selini   Bey.     The 
Eussian   loss  is  estimated   at  500  men.     This   success 
served  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the  Turks,  and  dispirit 
and  vex  the  enemy,  who  could  not  feel  altogether  at  ease 
with  20,000  good  soldiers  within  two  or  three  marches  of 
his  great  north  road. 

I  The  day  a  tar  this  combat,  and  whilo  the  news  of  it 
was  ringiiig  through  the  alUed  camp,  Lord  Eaglan  and 
General  Canrobert  agreed  upon  a  plan  for  surprising  the 
Eussians  on  the  Tchcrnaya  at  Tchorgoun;  for  Prince 
Gortschakoff  had  again  sent  only  small  bodies  over  the 
river,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  whole  force  on  both 
sides  of  the  stream  miglit  bo  captured.  It  was  therefore 
aiTanged  that  on  the  20lh,  whilo  yet  dark,  General 
Bosquet  should  lead  12,000  men  from  the  French  camp, 
to  co-operato  with  3,000  from  tlio  British  force  at  Bala- 
clava, under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  in  this  enterprise.  The 
French  troops  turned  out  at  midnight,  and  about  two  in 


the  morning  Sir  Colin  arew  up  his  Highlanders  and  the 
1-lth  and  71st,  with  three  hundred  horsemen  and  two 
batteries,  and  proceeded  on  his  way.     The  weather  was 
keen  and  bitter.      A  north-east  wind  was  blowing,  and 
a  thick  rush  of  snow  beat  upon  the  faces  of  the  men. 
The  Eifles  who  covered  the  column  could  not  see  twenty 
yards  ahead.   It  was  most  fatiguing  to  move  along.    Yet 
onward  in  the  darkness  and  snow  Sir  Colin  forced  his 
column.      He  reached  Kamara,  snapping  up  three  Cos- 
sacks  sentries,  and  mounted  the  Hasfort  Hill,   which 
overlooks  Tchorgoun.     It  was  still  dark,  but  the  enemy 
had  been  alarmed.     Nevertheless,   they    were    so    ill- 
prepared  for  this  sudden  visit  of  enemies,  that  they  must 
have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  a  vigorous  attack."  Why  was 
it  not  made  ?     After  midnight,  seeing  the  snow  faUing, 
and  feeling    the  wind    rising.    General    Bosquet    had 
ordered  his  troops  back  to  their  quarters.  Sir  Colin  had, 
in  spite  of  the  weather,  jierformed  his  part.     General 
Bosquet  had  not  sent  word  that  he  would  not  vonturo 
out.    He  had  contented  himself  with  sending  an  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Canrobert.     He  sent  none  to  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.     Canrobert  sent  Major  Foley  to  inform  Sii' 
Colin  ;  but  Foley  lost  his  way,  and  found  himself  near 
Lord  Eaglan's  quarters  at  five  in  the  morning.  Proceed- 
ing thence  with  another  aide,  Foley  did  not  arrive  at 
Eadikoi  until  long  after  Sir  Colin  had  moved  out,  and 
therefore  they  followed  as  well  as  they   could.     They 
found  the  Biitish  on  the  heights  above  the  Tchernaya, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  thiekly-falhng  snow,  look- 
ing   at    the    Eussians  now  gathered   in  strength,  and 
mightily  amazed  at  the  spectacle  of  an  enemy  out  iu 
that  weather.     When  the  staff  officer  came  up  to  Sir 
Colin,  and  told  him  that  Bosquet  had  not  moved,  "  the 
hot  blood  of  the  old  soldier  was  aroused,  and  he  used  no 
measured  tenns  to  indicate  his  sense  of  the  conduct  by 
which  his  command  had  been  exposed  to  such  risk  of 
disaster.  '  But  sir,'  continued  the  officer,  '  when  General 
Vinoy  heard  you  had  started,  he  at  once  put  his  brigade 
in  motion,  and  he  is  now  pressing  forward  as  hard  as  he 
can  to  youi"  assistance.     He  said  he  would  take  on  him- 
self all  responsibility.'  "     Sir   Colin  had  a    very  high 
opinion  of  Vinoy,  who,  he  said,  reminded  him  of  the 
soldiers  of  tlic  old  Empire,  and  ' '  he  slapped  his  thigh, 
exultingly.      '  There  !  '    he  said,    '  I  knew  it ;    General 
Vinoy  is  a  soldier — General  Vinoy  is  a  gentleman !  I  knew 
I  could  trust  him,  no  matter  what  happened.'"  Sir  Colin 
withdrew  his  half-frozen  but  sturdy  men ;  and,  as  he  was 
crossing  Canrobert's  hill  to  x'o-onter  his  lines,  ho  was 
joined    by    tho    trusty    Fi-enchman.     Wo    know    from 
Eussian   sources   that   luvd    Bosquet   persisted    in   tlie 
original  plan,  tlie   Eussians  would  have   been  utterly 
routed,  if  they  had  not  been  all  taken;  for  they  wore 
undoiibtodly  surprised,  .and  were  an  hour  getting  under 
arms.      This    little  incident  sealed  tho    friendship    of 
Gixuipbell  and  Vinoy,  a  friendship  which  may  bo  said 
not  to  liavo  ceased  with  death,  for  in  Lord  Clyde's  will 
tliero  is  substantial  proof  of  his  affection  for  his  French 
comrade ;  and,  in  addition,  if  v/o  mistake  not,  there  is 
in  Windsor   Oastlo   another   proof;   for   there,   in  tho 
Quoon's  private  apartment,  hangs  beside  a  portrait  of 
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Lord  Clyde  a  portrait  of  General  Vinoy,  painted  and 
hung  there  by  Her  Majesty  at  the  request  of  the  noble 
old  soldier. 

The  French  were  now  making  considerable  progress 
with  their  works  on  the  ridge  running  down  from,  the 
Inkermann  battle-field  to  the  Careening  Creek,  and 
having  on  the  inner  flank  the  Careening  Eavine,  and  on 
the  outer  the  Great  Harbour.  They  were  obliged  to 
work  down  this  ridge,  because  the  enemy,  if  allowed  to 
possess  it,  would  take  the  works  of  appi-oach  down  the 
MalakofT  Eidge  in  flank  and  rear ;  therefore,  in  order 
that  the  principal  attack  on  the  Malakoff  might  be 
carried  on,  both  ridges  had  to  be  occupied.  The  Russian 
engineers  wore  not  blind  to  what  was  going  on.  They 
saw  with  apprehension  the  adoption  of  this  new  lino  of 
attack  upon  the  vital  point  in  then-  defences,  and  for  this 
reason  they  made  counter  approaches.  In  front  of  the 
Malakoflr  there  was  a  round  hill,  of  nearly  equal  eleva- 
tion. This  hill  was  originally  named  after  Captain 
Gordon,  becauso  he  wished  to  occupy  it  from  the  fu-st, 
in  order  thence  to  assail  the  MalakoiT.  It  afterwards  be- 
came known  by  the  French  name  of  the  Mamolon. 
The  Russians  already  had  an  outpost  there,  but  not  yet 
of  any  strength.  As  soon  as  the  French  broke  ground 
on  tlio  ridge,  though  afar  off,  on  Thistle  Hill,  where  they 
constructed  the  Victoria  Redoubt,  the  Russians,  who  had 
pulled  down  the  ruins  of  the  old  stone  town,  applied 
themselves  to  the  construction  of  the  great  Malakoff  Re- 
doubt, distinguished  from  all  the  other  works  about 
Sobastopol,  not  only  by  its  vast  size,  but  because  it  was 
a  true  redoubt  closed  at  the  gorge  or  rear  face.  Seeing 
the  importance  of  holding  the  Careening  Ridge,  as  a 
moans  of  retarding  the  main  attack  bj'  establishing  a 
flanking  fire,  they  sent  a  largo  force  there  in  the  middle 
of  February,  and  began  to  make  lodgments,  first  just 
above  the  Careening  Creek,  and  next  farther  up  the 
ridge  towards  the  French  lines.  On  the  night  of  the 
22ud  of  February  they  succeeded  in  constructing  a  large 
work  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the  French  lines. 
This  was  done  by  placing  gabions,  large,  roughly-woven 
baskets,  in  a  row,  filling  them  with  eai'th,  and  placing 
another  row  on  the  top  of  the  first.  Morning  dawned, 
and  disclosed  this  new  obstacle,  with  its  miniature  out- 
posts of  rifle  screens,  made  of  loose  stones.  General 
C'anrobcrt  surveyed  it  from  a  distance,  and  seeing  at 
once  how  it  would  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  attacks 
on  both  ridges,  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  attacked 
and  destroyed  during  the  night. 

All  day  long  on  the  23rd  the  Russians  were  visible  to 
ihs  officers  in  our  trenches  completing  the  new  work. 
At  night  General  Mayran  was  ordered  to  proceed  with 
five  battalions  and  destroy  this  gabionade.  The  leading 
columns  of  attack,  as  usual,  were  trwo  battalions  of 
Zouaves,  under  Colonel  Cler,  and  these  were  to  be 
supported  immediately  by  a  battalion  of  Marines,  an?l 
on  their  left  by  two  regiments  of  the  Line.  The  task 
was  not  an  easy  one,  for  the  enemy  were  watchful,  the 
ground  was  rough,  and  the  distance  from  the  trenches 
considerable.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  arduous  charac- 
ter of  the   enterprise,  Clcr's  Zouaves  issued  from  the 


trenches,  descended  into  the  Careening  Ravine,  and  made 
their  way  up  its  steep  banks  to  the  plateau.  They  were 
followed  by  the  Marines  and  the  Line.  Moving  swiftly 
and  silently,  these  strong  and  agile  soldiers  had  come 
close  up  to  the  Russian  work,  when  its  cre.st  wa.s  Ughttd 
up  with  flame,  and  they  were  struck  by  a  shower  of  bullets. 
But  this  did  not  stay  their  steps.  Pressing  on  without 
a  halt,  the  Zouaves  dashed  into  the  ditch  and  over  the 
parapet,  and  leaped  into  the  midst  of  thoii-  foes.  A  fierce 
combat  with  bayonet  and  bullet  ensued  and  raged  in  the 
rear  of  the  work,  both  sides  showing  manful  vigour' ; 
but  the  Zouaves  prevailed :  the  Russians,  yielding, 
were  pursued,  and  at  length  driven  off  the  ridge.  While 
the  Zouaves  took  post  in  advance,  and  the  Marines  held 
the  left  flank,  the  Linesmen,  under  the  orders  of  the 
Engineers,  began  to  overturn  the  newly-made  parapet. 
But  the  Russians,  in  the  town  batteries,  no  sooner  be- 
came aware  of  the  success  of  the  Fi-ench,  than  they 
opened  on  them  a  crushing  fire  of  shot  and  shell,  shed- 
ding a  lurid  glare  over  the  scene  by  burning  Bengal 
lights.  The  French  troops  of  the  Line  and  the  Marines, 
unable  to  bear  this,  retreated  in  such  haste,  that  tho 
bravo  Cler  and  his  Zouaves  were  left  exposed  without 
support.  And  now  the  Russian  reserves,  ascending  the 
ravine,  fell  upon  them  in  front  and  flank,  and  gnashing 
theu.'  teeth  with  rage,  the  Zouaves  were  forced  to  retire ; 
but  although  they  lost  men  at  every  step,  they  gave 
ground  in  good  order;  and  beyond  the  Russian  work 
they  were  not  pui-sued.  The  French  lost  about  300 
men,  chiefly  Zouaves.  These  choice  soldiers  were  led 
into  action  by  twenty-nine  officers,  of  whom  no  fewer 
than  five  were  killed  and  foui-teen  wounded.  General 
de  Monet  was  also  severely  wounded,  in  both  hands,  in 
the  arm  and  shoulder  ;  nevertheless,  he  would  not  quit 
the  field.  The  next  day  there  was  a  burial  truce,  but  as 
few  bodies  were  found,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Russians 
suggested  this  temporary  cessation  of  fire  in  order  that 
the  Grand  Dukes  Michael  and  Nicholas  might  safely 
inspect  the  works  and  trenches  of  the  allies.  On  the 
25th  the  Russians  sank  four  more  large  ships  in  the 
harbour,  showing  that  they  still  feared  a  visit  fi-om  the 
allied  fleets,  or  that  they  were  preparing  foundations 
for  the  raft  bridge,  which  they  subsequently  threw  over 
the  road.stead. 

By  the  end  of  February  signs  of  a  brighter  futui'e 
were  visible  in  the  allied  camp.  The  weather  was  still 
cold;  sometimes  snow  fell,  and  sometimes  rain;  but 
occasionally  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  even  the  birds 
began  to  chirp  and  sing  and  flutter  over  the  less  occupied 
wastes.  The  hospitals  were  full,  but  the  health  of  the 
army  was  better,  for  the  men  were  getting  more  rest, 
and,  being  well  fed  again  and  amply  clothed,  grew  robust 
and  hardy.  Huts  were  springing  up  on  aU  sides,  and 
the  sick  had  now  a  wooden  roof  over  their  heada  The 
railway  had  crept  some  distance  up  towards  the  front,  and 
being  immediately  made  use  of,  the  labour-  of  carrying 
shot  and  shell  and  stores  as  far  as  Kadikoi  was  spared 
the  overwrought  transport.  Tho  Cossack  vedettes, 
watching  from  the  mounds  in  the  plain,  were  astonished 
at  the  sight  of  the  long  strings  of  trucks  rushing  up  and 
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down  the  line.  Balaclava  had  been  cleared  of  the  sut- 
lers, and  its  shores  were  lined  with  wharves.  The 
period  of  doubt  and  of  the  harder  trials  imposed  upon 
the  troops  had  passed  away.  The  allies  were  numerous 
and  well  appointed.  Spring,  they  knew,  would  bring 
fresh  succour's,  for,  in  addition  to  the  British  flag  and  tho 
eagles  of  the  French,  the  Italian  tricolour,  surrounded  by 
a  gallant  little  host  from  the  Subalpino  states,  would 
soon  flutter  in  the  breezes  of  a  land  bearing  on  its  rocks 
the  ruins  of  the  early  settlements  of  the  Genoese. 

On  the  2nd  of  March  an  event  occurred  which  san- 
guine men  thought  would  bring  tho  war  to  a  speedy 
end ;  and  they  thought  this  tho  moro  because  negotia- 
tions for  peace  were  at  that  moment  pending  in  Vienna. 
The  event  was  the  rather  sudden  death  of  Nicholas, 
Czar  of  all  the  Eussias.  He  died  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  five  houi-s  afterwards  the  news  had  been  flashed 
along  the  electric  wire  to  every  European  capital.  Many 
will  remember  the  thi-ill  of  astonishment  which  shot 
thi-ough  the  public  mind  when  the  news  was  made  known. 
Then  came  a  sense  of  relief  at  tho  death  of  this  powerful 
sovereign,  and  prime  cause  of  a  bloody  war.  His  hou-, 
Alexander  II.,  who  immediately  ascended  tho  throne, 
was  described  as  mild  and  pacific  by  natm-e ;  neverthe- 
less, he  did  not  fail  to  tell  his  awe-stricken  subjects  that 
he  would  incessantly  pui-sue  the  aims  of  Peter,  of 
Catherine,  of  Alexander  I.,  and  of  his  father;  aims 
incompatible  with  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  indepen- 
dence and  integrity  of  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
as  well  as  Turkey.  Tho  news  reached  the  allied  camp 
on  the  6th,  and  perhaps  tho  "  sensation  "  in  this  quarter 
was  greater  than  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  for  here 
were  men  engaged  in  frustrating  one  of  the  grandest 
of  the  comprehensive  aims  of  Catherine  and  Nicholas. 
But  really,  it  was  not  the  Czar  only  with  whom  Eru-ope 
was  contending;  it  was  tho  ambition  of  the  Eussian 
nobles  and  the  traditional  policy  of  tho  house  of 
Eomanoff.  There  was  a  kind  of  poetical  justice  in  this 
sudden  death  of  the  man  whoso  arrogance  had  brought 
calamity  on  his  subjects.  Liable  to  a  fatal  apoplectic 
attack,  it  was  predicted  in  the  summer  of  1853  that  he 
would  not  survive  tho  summer  of  1855,  but,  like  all  his 
brothers,  die  before  he  was  sixty  years  of  age.  "Let 
but  a  few  reverses  overtake  the  Emperor,"  said  Dr. 
GranvUlo,  tho  author  of  this  prediction,  "  and  his  death, 
like  that  of  all  his  brothers,  will  bo  sudden."  So  it 
proved.  Shaken  by  Silistria,  Alma,  Inkei-mann,  Eupa- 
toria— a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Tui-ks  completed  tho 
series  of  shocks;  and  after  a  very  brief  illness  ho  expired. 
The  Emperor  Nicholas  was  not  a  groat  man  in  tho 
liighest  souse;  but,  having  an  ii-on  will,  tii-eless  energy, 
and  an  ambition  as  boundless  as  the  resources  of  his 
empire,  he  built  up  an  influence  in  Eui-ope  greater  even 
than  that  exerted  by  Alexander,  who,  as  a  conqueror, 
surpassed  his  brother.  Alexander,  more  fortunate  in 
his  wars,  died  of  lassitude ;  Nicholas  expired  under  tho 
mdo  blows  inflicted  on  his  prido ;  for  lie  had  been  frus- 
ti-atcd  in  tho  execution  of  a  long-prepared  design  to 
extend  tho  limits  of  his  sway  over  tho  whole  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey, 
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Opening  of  Fire  on  April  9tli— Its  Effects— Russian  Fire  unsubdued— 

Wliy  the  riace  was  not  taken— lucidonts  during  the  Bombardment 

French  Combats— English  Progress— Death  of  Colonel  Egerton— 
The  Little  Drummer— Omer  Pasha's  Jlovemcnt  on  the  Tchernaya— 
He  returns  to  Eupatoria— French  Figlits  on  the  1st  of  May— Sorties 
Continued  Interference  of  the  Emperor— General  Canrobert  in  a  False 
Position— Expedition  sails  for  Kerlch — Recalled  Immediately — Why  ? 
—Conduct  of  the  War  from  Paris— Lord  Raglau  for  an  Assault- 
Arrival  of  the  Sardinians — Imperial  Strategics— Gr.Aiid  Paper  Plan 
rejected  by  Lord  Raglan— Resignation  of  Canrobert- General  Pelissier, 
the  New  Commander. 

The  month  of  March  was  spent  by  the  allies  in  making 
preparations  for  a  second  bombardment,  and  by  tho 
enemy  in  prodigious  efforts  to  meet  and  frustrate  it. 
Ear  from  reviving  operations  against  the  new  Eussian 
works  on  tho  Careening  Eidge,  called  by  tho  allies  tho 
White  Works,  the  French  allowed  the  enemy  to 
strengthen  and  complete  them.  General  Todtlebeu  had 
devised  a  system  of  counter  approaches.  As  the  opera- 
tions against  Sebastopol  were  mainly  of  the  natiu-e  of 
an  attack  by  one  army  on  another  posted  in  a  stronglj- 
entrenched  position,  the  Eussian  engineer  saw  the  great 
assistance  he  would  derive  from  solid  outposts,  as  by 
that  method  he  would  not  only  anticipate  the  allies  in  tho 
occu2>ation  of  commanding  points,  but  would  seriously 
injure  and  annoy  them.  Thercforo  ho  not  only  kept 
two  steamers  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  by  their 
aid,  in  conjunction  with  tho  batteries  on  the  north  side, 
endeavoui'ed  to  enfilade  the  advance  of  tho  French  down 
the  Careening  Eidge,  but  fortified  himself  on  that  ridgo, 
in  order  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  French  down  tho 
next  and  more  important  one.  General  Canrobert  com- 
plained of  tho  vexatious  annoyance  of  the  steamers, 
and  those  it  was  resolved  to  drive  away.  The  French 
built  a  battery  on  a  point  commanding  the  head  of  tho 
Great  Harbour,  and  we  armed  it  and  sent  artillerymen  to 
work  the  guns.  The  battery  looked  like  one  of  the  many 
works  constructed  to  defend  the  Inkermaua  heights  ; 
but  suddenly,  on  the  6th  of  March,  just  as  the  dawn 
rendered  objects  visible,  tho  guns  wore  unmasked, 
and  a  steady  fire  was  opened  on  the  steamers.  Throe 
shots  missed  the  nearer  steamer,  but  the  fourth  struck 
the  paddle-box.  Eeceiving  this  rough  salute,  tho  crew, 
who  woro  below  at  the  time,  hurried  on  deck,  and 
brought  their  heavy  guns  to  bear  on  tho  battery.  Men 
were  seen  running  into  the  land  batteries  on  tho  nortli 
side,  and  then'  guns  were  soon  in  action.  Our  battery 
fired  fifty-nine  shots,  moro  than  half  of  which  wero  rod 
hot.  In  twenty  minutes  the  two  steamers  disappeared 
^phind  tlio  stoiq)  cliffs.  One  of  them  had  beou  severely 
liunishcd,  and  was  seen  in  tho  afternoon  careened  over, 
for  tho  purpose  of  repairing  damages.  Tlicy  did  not 
re-visit  the  head  of  tlie  harbour.  Tho  Eussians  on  tho 
north  side  fired  240  shots  at  our  little  battery,  but  did 
no  injury  whatever.     The  Eoyal  Artillery  woro  blamed 
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for  not  biu-ning  or  sinking  the  steamers;  but  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  blame  fell  without  good  reason. 

Relieved  from  these  ■waspish  enemies,  the  French  went 
on  pushing  down  the  ridge,  and  throwing  up  a  trench  to 
connect  their  attacks  with  the  English  right.  Anticipating 
this,  and  knowing  the  importance  of  the  Mamelon,  which 
was  higher  than  the  Malakoff  Hill,  the  Russian  general 
caused  the  Mamelon  to  be  occupied  in  greater  strength, 
and  began  to  dig  and  delve  upon  its  crest.  Eirst  making 
rifle-pits  and  then  connecting  and  enlarging  these,  he 
soon  raised  the  nucleus  of  a  very  formidable  work  right 
in  the  path  of  the  Ei-ench  advance  on  the  Malakoff. 
Had  the  army  been  under  one  commander,  this  hill 
would  have  been  seized  in  October.  Now  the  French 
could  not  oven  sap  up  to  it,  much  less  assault  it,  because 
the  enemy  had  been  allowed  to  become  so  strong  on  our 
right  of  the  Malakoif  Ridge.  The  British  immediately 
framed  a  battery  with  guns  bearing  on  the  Mamelon; 
but  although  they  obstructed  the  working  parties  bj' 
day,  at  first,  then-  fire  at  night  was  little  heeded,  and 
this  outpost,  set  up  in  the  faces  of  the  allies  with  great 
hardUiood,  grew  into  a  stronghold.  At  the  same  time 
Ihoy  tirrned  to  account  a  quan-y  or  gravel  pit  in  front 
of  the  Redan,  using  the  pit  as  cover,  and  fringing  its 
front  and  flank  faces  with  small  loopholed  works  for 
riflemen.  Before  the  French,  on  the  town  front,  the 
same  system  was  developed.  There  were  extensive  and 
well-connected  lodgments  in  advance  of  the  Flagstaff 
Bastion  and  the  Central  Bastion,  and  in  the  ravine 
running  down  to  the  Quarantine  Bay  the  enemy  had 
converted  a  large  cemetery  into  a  sti-oug  post ;  so  that 
at  this  stage  the  Russians  were  the  assaUauts  as  well  as 
the  assailed.  All  over  the  plateau  from  the  head  of  the 
harbour  to  the  head  of  the  Quarantine  Bay,  the  surface 
of  the  ground  was  broken  by  trench  and  battery,  by 
rifle-pit  and  redoubt.  The  works  of  the  allies  were 
ali-eady  vast,  those  of  the  Russians  were  colossal.  Nor 
were  thej'  confined  to  the  exterior  of  the  main  line. 
Huge  batteries,  thick  and  high,  peered  up  in  the  very 
streets  of  the  town,  while  on  the  north  side  the  lines  of 
forts  and  trenches  seemed  to  be  endless.  At  tliis  time, 
too,  the  French  began  to  construct  a  line  of  parapets  and 
redoubts  to  cover  Kamiesch  and  Katzatch  Bays.  It  ex- 
tended from  Streletzka  Bay  to  the  opposite  coast,  at  a 
point  between  Capo  Chersonessus  and  the  monastery  of 
St.  George,  and  within  this  the  Minister  of  War  directed 
another  and  shorter  line  to  be  made.  The  reason  for 
adopting  this  step  was  stated  to  be  a  prudential  one — it 
was  a  provision  against  disaster.  That  was  one  reason; 
but  tliere  was  another — tho  French  Emperor  began  to 
interfere  in  the  conduct  of  tho  war.  It  was  whispered 
that  ho  was  going  out  himself  to  fake  command — a  far 
wiser  plan  than  that  of  attempting  to  command  from 
Paris.  Early  in  March  came  a  proposal  to  discontinue 
siego  operations,  and,  leaving  a  guard  on  the  plateau,  to 
lake  tho  field  and  storm,  not  Sebastopol,  but  tho  heights 
of  Mackenzie.  This  was  brushed  aside  ;  but,  no  doubt, 
it  was  to  enable  tho  allies  to  execute  tho  Emperor's 
scheme  that  tho  Minister  of  War  ordered  the  construc- 
tion of  tho  lines  of  Kamiesch.     At  tliis  time  the  British 


ai-my  numbei'ed  45,39G  men,  of  whom  12,000  were  sick 
in  hospital,  and  2,800  were  convalescents  doing  duty  in 
hospital.  Although  the  number  of  sick  was  large,  tho 
health  of  tho  army  was  much  better.  The  men,  never 
depressed,  even  in  the  depth  of  the  winter,  were  now 
becoming  frolicsome.  There  were  horse  races  at  Karani 
and  on  the  plateau,  and  the  men,  released  from  the  severe 
labours  of  guarding  everything  on  the  right,  had  time 
for  foot-ball,  leap-frog,  foot-races,  and  eren  a  sort  of 
skittles ;  so  that  an  air  of  briskness  and  gaiety  was  dif- 
firsed  over  the  camps. 

Having  plenty  of  men — for  they,  too,  had  been  rein- 
forced— the  Russians  supported  their  system  of  counter- 
approaches  by  energetic  sorties.  In  the  month  of  March 
these  fell  principally  upon  the  French.  In  addition  to 
the  redoubt  on  tho  Mamelon,  the  enemy  had  formed  his 
rifle-pits  in  advance,  like  skirmishers  in  front  of  a 
column.  The  riflemen  within  them  were  very  trouble- 
some; and  two  or  three  nights  in  succession  the  French 
assaulted  these  pits.  Two  or  thi'oe  companies  of  Zouaves 
would  leap  out  of  the  trenches,  dash  into  tho'  pits,  and 
drive  off  the  defenders.  Then  the  supports  would  hurry 
up  on  tho  Russian  side,  and  tho  Zouiives  would  have  to 
fly  before  thoy  could  make  good  their  hold.  From  tho 
French  trenches  moro  men  would  issue.  The  rattle  of 
musketiy  would  raise  the  camp;  horses  would  be  saddled 
at  head-quarters,  and  aides  would  stttmble  hither  and 
thither  in  the  gloom.  Suddenly  the  firing  would  die 
away  and  cease.  Tho  French  had  been  frusti-ated.  De- 
termined to  succeed,  they  began  to  sap  towai-ds  the  rifle- 
pits — just  as  oiu'  generals  sapped  up  to  a  New  Zealand 
stockade — and  took  the  outworks  on  the  21st.  This  led 
to  something  like  a  general  action  on  the  night  of  the 
23rd  of  March. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  had  arrived  on  the  20th  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  army,  as  successor  to  Osteu-Sacken, 
who  had  succeeded  Menschikoff.  The  new  commander 
was  the  brother  of  tho  officer  who  fought  against  us  on 
the  Alma,  and  he  proved  himself  a  veiy  capable  soldier. 
The  danger  on  the  side  of  the  Malakoff  was  pressing.  It 
had  become  essential  to  the  defence  that  the  French 
should  be  staj^ed  in  their  progress  towards  the  Mamelon, 
and  Prince  Gortschakoff  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous 
soi'tio  to  recover  the  lodgments  in  front  of  the  Mamelon, 
and  carry  tho  war  into  tho  trendies.  Fresh  troops  had 
joined  the  garrison  at  this  time,  and  part  of  these  were 
told  off  for  the  service.  Up  to  this  tlmo  Admiral 
Istomine,  a  very  gallant  officer,  had  hitherto  commanded 
on  this  side,  but  ho  was  shot  on  tho  19th,  and  General 
Chruleff  succeeded  him.  lie  had  under  his  orders  for 
tho  Eoi'tie  no  fewer  than  S,Ol)0  men.  These  were  to 
storm  the  riflo-pits,  and  break  in  at  tho  point  where  tho 
French  and  English  trenches  joined.  At  the  same  time 
another  body,  some  1,200  strong,  including  tho  Greek 
volunteers  led  by  Prince  Murusii,  known  in  our  linos  as 
"tho  Albanian,"  waste  .ascend  the  WuronzoH' Ravine, 
and  turn  tiio  left  of  our  riglit  attack  ;  while  a  third  and 
weaker  party  was  to  push  up  towsu-ds  our  left  attack. 
As  designed,  these  sorties  wore  executed,  but  not  with 
that  concert  essential  to  complete  success.     Tho  French 
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wero  m  some  moasuro  prepared.  They  had  very  strong 
trench  guards  on  duty.  On  our  side  there  were  only  the 
ordinary  trench  guards,  and  the  usual  working  parties. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  when  the  Russians,  issu- 
ing from  both  flanks  of  the  Mamelon,  dashed  into  the 
lodgments  held  by  the  French.  They  came  on  in  such 
2i\imbers  and  with  so  much  resolution  that  the  French 
were  forced  out  of  the  pits  and  chased  into  their  parallel. 
The  Riissians  followed,  leaping  over  the  parapet  and 
forming  up  within  the  trench,  and  continuing  the  fight. 
At  the  same  time  the  batteries  of  the  place  opened  a  hot 
fire  upon  our  lines,  by  way  of  diversion,  and  the  right 
of  Chruleff's  heavy  column  of  counter-assault  burst  in 
on  the  extreme  right  of  our  line.  Then  the  French 
supports,  coming  down  with  suddenness  and  decision, 
drove  the  enemy  over  the  parapet.  Surprised,  but  not 
discouraged,  the  Russians  charged  again,  and  deadly 
hand  to  hand  combats  followed  along  the  whole  front. 
Three  times  they  sought  to  penetrate ;  but  General 
d'Aut«marre — an  energetic  soldier  of  the  right  stamp — ■ 
and  the  choice  troops  he  commanded,  offered  a  resistance 
which  more  than  equalled  the  hardihood  of  the  enemy's 
onslaught.  This  fierce  combat,  bghtedup  by  theincessant 
flashes  of  opposing  musketry,  and  rendered  bloody  by 
the  free  use  of  the  bayonet,  was  maintained  for  nearly 
two  hours.  At  one  moment,  when  the  Russians  had 
broken  into  our  trenches  at  the  point  of  junction,  and 
had  for  a  moment  driven  ofi'  our  working  parties,  tho 
French  suffered  from  a  fire  levelled  at  their  left  flank  and 
rear.  Tet  not  for  long.  Captain  Yicars,  rallying  the 
men  of  the  97th  then  on  duty,  and  calling  out,  "This 
way,  97th ! "  led  them  to  the  charge;  and  these  being  rein- 
forced by  part  of  the  77th,  under  Major  Gordon,  R.E.,  the 
two  parties  combined  gave  the  Russians  a  rough  shock, 
and  expelled  them  from  the  trench.  But  Vicars  was 
shot  dead  as  he  fought,  and  Gordon,  pursuing  the  enemy 
outside  the  lines,  was  wounded  severely.  The  French 
not  only  kept  the  Russians  at  bay,  but  perceiving  signs 
of  yielding,  they  assumed  the  ofiensive,  and  charging, 
forced  their  foes  to  retire  into  the  Mamelon.  Towards  the 
close  of  this  fight  the  second  and  third  Russian  columns 
fell  suddenly,  one  on  the  left  of  the  right,  the  other  on 
the  left  of  the  left  attack.  In  both  cases  they  forced  their 
way  into  our  trenches.  Prince  Musuri,  a  daring  leader, 
shot  Captain  Brown,  of  the  7th,  and  fired  his  pistol  into 
the  magazine  of  a  battery,  hoping  to  blow  it  up.  He 
was  instantly  killed.  After  a  rough  contest,  the  enemy 
was  driven  out  of  our  lines,  but  not  until  he  had  killed 
two  ofBoers,  and  captui-ed  two  others — one.  Colonel  Kelly, 
of  the  34tb ;  the  other,  Captain  Montague,  R.E.  This  was 
the  most  severe  action  which  had  yet  been  fought  in  the 
trenches.  The  Russians  lost  1,500  men  killed  and 
woimded,  according  to  their  own  returns.  Tho  allies  lost 
727,  of  which  85  were  English. 

The  next  day  the  slopes  of  the  hills  around  the  south 
side  of  Sebasiopol  presented  a  novel  spectacle.  At  the 
request  of  the  Russian  general,  there  was  a  truce  of  three 
hours  to  recover  and  bury  the  dead.  The  white  flags  were 
no  sooner  hoisted  than  the  soldiers  and  oftioers  on  both 
fiidcs  poured  in  a  torrent  out  of  the  works  towards  the 


scene  of  tho  midnight  conflicts,  and  began  tho  work  of 
bearing  away  the  bodies ;  while  tho  officers  of  tho  three 
ai-mies  talked  together  gaUy  and  exchanged  cigars,  and 
the  moil  gave  each  other  tobacco.  "  Tho  soldiers  of  tlio 
enemy,"  writes  Colonel  llamloy,  "  looked  dirty  and 
shabby,  but  healthy  and  woU-fed.  Most  of  them  were 
of  larger  frame  than  the  French,  while  the  English 
sui-passed  both  in  size  and  stature.  The  countenances  of 
the  Russians,  short  and  broad,  with  thick  projecting  lips, 
pug-noses,  and  small  eyes,  betokened  a  low  order  of  in- 
tellect, cunning  and  obstinate.  Many,  both  ofQcers  and 
men,  wore  orders  and  medals.  Between  these  groups 
passed  and  repassed  the  burial  parties,  lifting  each  grim, 
gory  figure  from  its  face  or  back,  placing  it  on  a  stretcher, 
and  bearing  it,  with  dead  legs  swinging  and  dragging, 
and  the  arms  vibrating  stiffly  to  the  stops  of  the  bearers, 
to  be  added  to  the  dreadful  assembly.  Not  one  of  those 
looking  on  could  feel  secure  that,  in  the  next  twenty- 
four  hoiu's,  he  would  not  be  as  one  of  these."  Wlien  tho 
time  expired  down  went  the  white  flags  on  both  sides ; 
and  very  soon  from  both  sides  the  riflemen,  lately 
engaged  in  amity,  were  shooting  at  each  other,  and  tho 
guns  in  the  batteries  taking  up  the  game,  the  rough 
and  horrid  aspect  of  the  scene  appeared  once  more. 

And  here  we  may  conveniently  break  the  narrative, 
and  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the  reader 
some  picture  of  the  place,  its  works  of  defence,  and  tho 
works  of  offence  rising  about  under  the  hands  of  tho 
allies.  There  were  two  or  three  places  on  the  heights 
looking  towards  Sebastopol  whence  a  spectator  might 
suiTey  a  large  section  of  the  plateau.  From  the  Maison 
d'Eau,  on  the  French  side  of  the  great  South  Ravine, 
the  eye  plunged  first  into  its  craggy  depths,  but  did  not 
reach  the  bottom.  Only  part  of  the  stony  ledges  form- 
ing its  precipitous  sides  was  seen.  Then  looking  almost 
due  north,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  left  bank,  overhanging 
tho  gulfs  below,  the  eye  lighted  on  the  British  three  gun- 
battery,  and  following  the  direction  of  its  guns,  tho 
spectator  saw  into  the  South  Harbour,  wTiich  was  really 
the  mouth  of  the  South  Ravine  filled  with  the  waters  of 
the  Black  Sea.  On  the  west  side,  high  upon  the  'oluff,  stood 
the  southern  part  of  the  town,  with  its  gleaming  white 
buildings ;  and  on  the  eastside,  frowning  from  the  crest 
of  a  precipice,  jagged  and  broken,  stood  huge,  massive 
earthen  wails,  their  outline  being  inten-upted  by  the 
embrasures.  These  were  the  Barrack  Batteries,  so  called 
because  they  were  thrown  up  in  front  of  a  long  barrack. 
Some  of  the  guns  of  these  tremendous  works  looked 
towards  the  point  where  wo  are  supposed  to  stand.  To 
the  north-east  of  these  Barrack  Batteries  was  another 
•n-ork — the  famous  Redan.  It  was  in  form  like  an  an-ow 
head,  from  the  shoulders  of  which  ran  the  ramparts, 
connecting  it  on  one  side  with  the  Barrack  Batteries, 
and  on  the  other  with  the  flanking  defences  of  tho 
MalakofT.  High  on  its  commanding  knoll,  to  tho  north- 
east of  the  Redan,  rose  this  famous  redoubt,  of  for- 
bidding front  and  irregular  form,  and  furnished  with 
rows  of  guns  on  all  the  points  whence  they  could  be 
trained  upon  the  lines  of  the  allies.  In  front  of  the 
proper  left  of  the  Barrack  works  were  dilapidated  houses. 
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once  a  swarming  subiu-b,  and  in  front  of  the  Eedan  and 
Malakoff  Tvcre  thick  lines  of  abbatis — tbat  is,  inter- 
twisted stakes  and  brancbes,  sbarply  pointed  and  bolted 
together.  From  the  Malakoff  the  ground  fell,  and  then 
rose  again,  forming  the  Mamelon,  ■which  was  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  spectator ;  and  through  the  dip 
between  Malakoff  and  Mamelon  gleamed  the  bright 
waters  of  the  Groat  Harbour,  backed  by  the  bluffs  of  the 
north  side.  Between  the  spectator  and  this  war- 
roughened  ridge,  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
cavernous  ravines,  extended  the  plateaus  down  which 
the  British  were  working  their  way  towards  the  place. 
You  could  see  into  the  rear  of  the  parallels  and  solid 
batteries,  and  watch  the  riflemen  in  ojiposing  pits  firing 
at  each  other ;  you  could  see  parties  of  soldiers  going  to 
and  fro,  and  sappers  working  here  and  there.  Perhaps, 
while  you  gazed,  a  cloud  of  smoke  would  show  you 
where,  hidden  fi'om  view,  lay  the  French  batteries  on  the 
extreme  right.  A  shell  would  bui'st  over  the  Mamelon. 
' '  The  Mamelon  replies ;  a  gun  and  a  mortar  in  our  right 
attack  di-op  their  shells  into  the  work;  the  Malakoff 
supports  its  companion  by  a  couple  of  shells,  which 
graze  the  crest  of  our  parapet,  and  knocking  up  little 
clouds  of  dust  as  they  go,  burst  far  up  the  hill-side.  A 
mortar  near  tho  Malakoff  pitches  a  shell  into  the 
parai^et  of  our  advanced  parallel ;  it  rolls  over  and  ex- 
plodes ;  a  commotion  is  visible  through  the  glass,  and 
presently  two  wounded  men  are  borne  past  to  the  camp 
— one  struck  in  tho  cheek,  the  other  having  his  leg 
shattered."  Atremendousexplosion,  followed  by  another, 
is  hear-d — two  13-inch  mortars  have  been  fired  from  a 
British  kattery.  "With  a  ru^h  like  a  whirlwind,  tho 
two  great  shells  are  hurled  up  into  the  sky,  growing 
small  as  cricket-balls,  and  audible  when  no  longer  seen. 
As  the  sound  ceases  two  clouds  of  dust  rise  in  tho 
Malakoff — the  shells  have  dropped  there  ;  another  mo- 
ment, and  two  columns  of  smoke  rise  and  are  slowly 
dispersed;  both  shells  have  burst  in  the  work."  In  the 
foreground  of  this  picture  Nature  is  putting  forth  her 
flowers  and  forcing  up  blades  of  grass.  In  tho  back- 
ground, beyond  tho  dark  batteries  and  dazzling  town, 
flow  the  blue  and  sparkling  waters  of  tho  Euxine.  From 
another  point,  Cathoart's  Hill,  it  was  possiblo  to  obtain 
a  view  of  the  French  lines  on  the  left  or  western  face  of 
tho  town.  In  front  of  tho  extreme  right  of  the  French 
approaches,  and  overtopping  them  was  tho  salient  Flag- 
staff Bastion,  and  beyond  that  the  Central  Bastion. 
From  Quarantine  Bay  on  tho  north-west  to  tho  Flag- 
staff and  Gardcti  Batteries  in  rear  of  it,  ran  a  strip  of 
ruined  houses,  lying  behind  tho  heavy  earthworks  and 
tho  crenellated  wall.  As  "  the  distance  from  tho  French 
lines  became  greater  tho  marks  of  injury  were  less  per- 
coptiblo ;  tho  tall  white  storehouses,  with  roofs  of  sheet 
iron,  tho  domes  of  churches,  tho  porticoes,  and  the  stately 
outlines  of  great  public  buildings,  shone  pleasantly  in 
tlie  sunshine.  Tier  after  tier  of  roofs  rose  up  to  tho  crest 
of  the  hill  on  which  this  portion  of  tho  town  was  built, 
and  figures  stole  over  tho  field  of  tho  glass  as  it  swept 
over  tho  space,  as  though  they  kept  a  keen  look-out  for 
shells.     In  front  of  this  portion  of  tlio  town  the  dim 


steppes  were  scarred  all  over  by  the  Unes  of  the  French 
approaches,  from  which  at  intervals  arose  the  smoke 
wreaths  of  cannon  or  the  pufis  of  tho  rifle,  answered 
from  the  darker  lines  of  the  Eussians  in  front  of  the 
citj'."  From  this  elevation  also  you  could  look  into  the 
South  Harbour,  and  watch  the  Russians  passing  and  re- 
passing over  their  bridge  of  boats  ;  and  oven,  by  facing 
tho  north,  see  the  works  on  the  Inkermann  ridge  and  in 
front  of  the  Mamelon,  where  the  French  were  busily 
laboui-ing  with  pick,  and  spade,  and  rifle  ;  and,  with  a 
good  glass,  it  was  possible  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  and 
all  his  works  on  the  north  side.  The  characteristics  of 
the  scene  were  tho  yawning  ravines,  like  vast  furrows, 
breaking  the  level  of  the  stony  plains,  across  which  rose 
the  rigid  lines  of  trench  and  battery ;  then  the  bold  out- 
Knes  of  the  Russian  earthworks  cresting  the  cliffs  and 
hillocks,  and  running  down  into  the  hollows ;  beyond 
those  the  handsome  town,  with  its  oblong  forts  and 
square  towers;  and  still  farther  away,  and  blending  with 
the  sky,  the  restless  sea.  Behind  the  spectator  lay  tho 
busy  camp,  and  the  lines  that  crowned  the  ridge  over- 
looking the  Tchornaya  valley,  and  the  piled  up  hills  of 
the  southern  Tauric  range,  terminating  in  the  lofty  peaks 
of  the  Tchatir-Dagh,  or  Tent-mountain.  To  the  south 
were  the  highlands,  still  in  many  parts  covered  with 
brushwood,  ending  abruptly  in  that  inhospitable  wall  of 
rook  which  forms  the  coast,  and  offers  for  miles  no 
shelter  from  the  force  of  a  southern  blast  save  the  little 
bay  at  Balaclava. 

After  the  fierce  combat  on  the  23rd  of  March  the  allies 
busied  themselves  with  preparations  for  a  second  bom- 
bardment of  the  place.  Enormous  masses  of  shot  and 
shell  and  powder  were  brought  up  from  Balaclava  and 
Kamiesoh,  and  deposited  in  tho  magazines.  The  for- 
wardness of  tho  railway  had  greatly  diminished  the 
labours  of  the  British,  and  the  French  were  so  numerous 
that  they  found  no  difficulty  in  finding  fatigue  parties  to 
carry  on  the  works  of  approach,  and  to  su])ply  theii'  guns 
with  ample  store  of  munitions.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Lord  Eaglan  and  General  Canrobert  began  to  dis- 
agree on  essential  points.  The  Fi'ench  commander, 
natui-ally  afraid  of  responsibility,  was  also  much  em- 
barrassed by  the  perpetual  interference  of  tho  Emperor 
Napoleon  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  That  potentate, 
newly  seated  on  tho  throne,  was  ambitious  of  command- 
ing an  army  in  tho  field.  He  had  formed  the  plan  of 
proceeding  himself  to  the  Crimea.  Tho  news  thereof 
was  bruited  abroad  throughout  Europo,  and,  of  course, 
it  was  known  in  tho  camp  of  tho  allies,  where,  creating 
a  state  of  expectation,  it  did  not  tend  to  impart  vigour 
to  tho  proceedings  at  the  French  head-quarters.  General 
Canrobert  leaned  to  his  master's  views,  and  was  afraid 
of  doing  anything  which  might  be  disapproved  of  at 
Paris.  Tho  Emperor  wanted  to  operate  in  the  field,  and 
tho  French  general,  ajiparcutly  desirous  of  keeping  the 
army  in  a  high  stato  of  numerical  cfficieucj',  was  indis- 
posed to  thorough  measures  before  tho  iilacc.  So  from 
day  to  day  tho  opening  of  tho  bombax-dmout  was 
deferred ;  somotiinos  at  the  instance  of  tho  French, 
sometimes  at  tho  instance  of  tho  English  gonoral.     Tho 
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first  would  bo  desirous  of  reinforcing  tho  army  by  bring- 
ing up  14,000  Turks  from  Eupatoria,  and  the  second, 
having  acquiesced  in  tho  delay  required,  would  begin 
fresh  batteries,  and  then  require  further  time  to  com- 
ploto  them.  At  length,  on  the  8th,  Omer  Pasha  and  his 
troops  landed  at  Kamiesch,  and  Lord  Eaglau,  although 
two  tif  his  newest  and  most  advanced  batteries  wore  not 
complete,  willingly  gave  his  consent  to  tho  opening  of 
the  second  bombardment  on  Easter  Monday,  tho  9th  of 
April,  exactly  six  months  from  tho  dato  of  the  first 
bombardment. 

There  were  in  tho  trenches  no  fewer  than  500  guns. 
The  Erench  had  304  on  the  left  and  70  on  tho  extreme 
right,  while  between  the  two  were  planted  123  pieces  of 
British  ordnance.  These  were  very  heavy  cannon,  those 
in  the  British  batteries  including  twenty  13-inch  mortars. 
It  is  supposed,  and  with  good  reason,  that  the  Russians 
had  mounted  100  more  guns  than  tho  allies;  for  they 
had  multiplied  their  batteries,  not  only  on  the  huge  ram- 
parts, but  within  the  town  itself.  It  wUl  bo  seen,  from 
tho  disposition  of  their  guns,  that  the  French  still  clung 
to  the  notion  that  their  attack  on  the  west  front  was  tho 
chief  attack;  and  not  until  a  later  period  did  they 
become  fuUy  sensible  of  the  fact  that  the  MalakofF 
was  the  key  of  the  jilace. 

During  the  morning  of  the  9th,  while  it  was  yet  dark, 
tho  batteries  and  trenches  were  manned.  There  were  in 
tho  magazines  500  rounds  per  gun,  and  300  per  mortar. 
Tho  orders  were  to  fire  as  soon  as  the  enemy's  works 
became  visible.  All  night  tho  rain  fell  heavily,  and  the 
wind  rose  almost  to  a  gale.  The  blast  from  the  south 
bi'ought  up  heavy  mists  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  tho 
mist  and  tho  rain  interposed  like  a  curtain  between  the 
trenches  and  the  enemy.  Over  the  platea\i,  and  the  town 
and  the  sea,  hung  the  rain-clouds  in  dark  folds.  By  slow 
degrees,  as  tho  sun  rose,  the  enemy's  works  loomed  in- 
distinctly through  the  fog.  The  trench  guards  lay  close 
under  the  dripping  parapets,  and  the  artiUer3rmen,  wet 
to  the  skin,  stood  ready  in  the  batteries  at  their  loaded 
I>icccs.  Then  the  mist  rolled  upwai-ds,  and  through  the 
thinner  haze  it  left  behind  our  artdlerymen  saw 
obscurely  tho  outlines  of  the  opposing  lines.  At  half- 
past  fivo  the  officers  in  command  decided  that  tho 
moment  had  come,  and  fivo  minutes  later  the  report  of 
a  solitary  gun  gave  the  signal  so  eagerly  desired.  In  a 
moment  the  whole  of  our-  guns  were  in  action ;  and  in 
another  tho  French  began  to  fire  ;  so  that  by  a  quarter 
to  sis  on  that  dreary  morning,  the  missiles  of  fivo  hun- 
dred guns,  showing  a  line  of  fire  from  the  head  of  the 
Quarantine  Bay  to  lukermann,  wero  pouring  into  the 
defences  and  the  town  of  Sebastopol.  No  second  elapsed 
without  a  shot  or  shell.  The  noise  of  this  stupendous 
cannonade  was  comparatively  slight  in  our  camps,  be- 
cause tho  wind  boro  the  volume  of  sound  towards  the 
place ;  but  in  Sebastopol  and  over  tho  sea  it  must  have 
been  appalling. 

For  some  time  the  enemy  did  not  reply.  He  had 
evidently  been  taken  by  surprise.  When  ho  did  begin, 
tho  fire  of  his  batteries  was  neither  vigorous  nor  sus- 
tained.  To  the  allies,  it  appeared  as  if  his  batteries  were 


undermanned,  and  a  deserter  subsequently  affirmed  that 
on  this  morning  there  were  only  8,000  men  in  the  place, 
the  bulk  of  the  army  having  boon  sent  to  tho  north  side 
to  resist  an  attack  which  it  was  rumoured  in  Sebastopol 
the  allies  intended  to  mako  from  tho  side  of  the  Tchor- 
naya.  But  this  is  a  doubtful  story.  It  is  far  moi-o  likely 
that  the  batteries  wcro  undermanned  at  first,  because 
the  troops  wero  still  in  their  quarters.  The  heavy  mist 
and  the  streaming  rain  prevented  the  allied  artillerymen 
from  seeing  what  mischief  they  wore  doing  to  the  enomy'  s 
works,  and  tho  latter  were  in  a  worse  position,  for  they 
laboured  within  a  denso  cloud  of  smoke  and  mist  driven 
into  their  faces  by  tho  furious  blast.  All  that  could  be 
determined  for  many  hours  was  that  tho  allies  wero 
working  their  pieces  with  unflinching  vigour;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  sun  going  down  beliind  Sebastopol,  and 
sending  a  few  weak  rays  of  lurid  light  through  the  rifts 
in  tho  clouds,  that  straining  eyes  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  effects  wrought  upon  tho  foe  by  this  vast  cannonade. 
The  French  had  breached  the  loopholod  wall,  had  greatlj- 
injured  the  Central  Bastion  and  the  Flagstaff  Bastion, 
and  had  broken  the  bridge  across  the  South  Harbour. 
The  combined  fire  of  the  British  and  Fi-cnch  on  tho  a-ight 
had  broken  up  the  regularity  of  tho  outlines  of  the 
Eedan,  Malakoff,  and  Mamelon,  and  had  reduced  the 
fire  of  their  guns  so  much,  that  some  batteries  wero 
silent,  and  others  only  replied  at  intervals  to  the  unceas- 
ing hail  of  shot  and  shell  poured  into  thom.  At  night 
the  fire  ceased  on  both  sides,  except  that  of  the  mortars 
in  the  allied  batteries,  which  threw  shells  all  night. 
Nevertheless,  the  Russians,  with  admirable  courage  and 
perseverance,  wrought  all  night,  repairing  damages  and 
remounting  guns.  So  that  on  tho  following  morning,  at 
dawn,  the  enemy  was  found  to  bo  prepared  anew  to  sus- 
tain his  part,  and  the  scene  of  tho  9th  was  repeated. 

The  cannonade  reopened  in  mist  and  rain,  but  in  a 
few  hours  the  sun  shone,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  the  men, 
who  had  been  labouring  in  the  batteries  up  to  their  knees 
in  water.  Again  the  allied  batteries  rapidly  obtained  a 
mastery  over  those  of  the  enemy.  Sometimes  a  fierce 
tempest  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  enemy's  guns  would 
burst  upon  the  allies ;  but  the  sustained  fire  of  the  latter 
woidd  soon  repress  this  effort,  and  the  Russian  responses 
would  again  become  iiTegular.  Our  artillerjTuen  wero 
very  severely  tried.  Their  labours  were  excessive.  In 
one  attack  the  men  were  ten  hours  on  duty  and  six 
off,  in  the  other  ten  hours  on  duty  out  of  twenty-fom-. 
Wet  through  for  two  days,  constantly  on  their  feet, 
these  became  so  swollen  that  they  were  afraid  to 
take  off  their  boots,  lest  they  should  not  be  able  to 
put  them  on  again.  Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  for 
a  whole  week,  the  bombardment  went  on  with  a  dreadful 
monotony;  and  although  our  fire  inflicted  evidently 
serious  damage  upon  the  enemy,  he  managed  to  repair 
his  works  and  mount  fresh  guns  at  night.  The  Russian 
writers  admit  a  loss  of  fourteen  guns  disabled  every  day ; 
yet  this  was  comparatively  of  little  moment  to  him,  as  ho 
had  such  a  boundless  store  of  artillery.  Besides  the 
guns  in  the  arsenal,  there  wero  .all  the  guns  of  the  fleet, 
and  these  resources  were  used  unsparingly.  On  our  side, 
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the  resources  of  tlio  allies  in  guns  and  ammunition  ■were 
limited.  The  object  of  the  bombardment  was  definite. 
It  was  to  reduce  the  fire  so  far  as  to  pei-mit  of  an  assault. 
Very  early  in  the  week  this  effect  had  been  produced  to 
the  utmost  extent  possible.  Still  the  assault  was  delayed. 
We  alone  had  fired  47,000  projectiles  into  the  enemy's 
works,  and  the  French  must  have  fired  three  times  that 
number.  Yet  the  enemy,  though  shattered  and  weak- 
ened, was  unsubdued,  audit  was  plain  that  this  duel  of 
opposing  ordnance  might  go  on  till  doomsday  without  a 
decisive  result.  Lord  Eaglan,  fi-om  the  first,  had  always 
proposed  a  heavy  bombardment  to  be  followed  by  a 
prompt  and  unflinching  assault.  To  this  the  French 
general  could  not  be  got  to  agree.  Admiral  Bruat  is  said 
to  have  explained  the  matter  thus  to  one  of  our  naval 
captains,  who  asked  why  the  place  was  not  taken  at 
once?  "I  will  tell  3'ou  the  reason  why,"  said  the 
Admiral.  "The  English  have  advanced  their  batteries 
to  within  600  yards  of  the  place ;  and  they  and  their 
general  all  want  to  go  in.  The  French  have  got  within 
sixty  yards  of  the  town,  and  their  general  don't  like  to 
and  won't  go  in."  This  was  the  rough  and  ready  explana- 
tion of  the  fighting  admiral  in  the  French  fleet,  but  there 
was  some  truth  in  the  sailor's  compendious  view  of  the 
situation.  General  Canrobert,  however,  was  not  his  own 
master.  He  was  mainly,  as  we  shall  see,  a  sort  of 
executive  correspondent  of  the  French  Emperor. 

This  terrible  bombardment,  which  endured  from  the 
9th  to  the  16th,  was  singularly  deficient  in  incident. 
AVhen  we  opened  fire  two  of  our  batteries  had  not  been 
armed.  One  of  these  was  intended  for  six  32-pounders, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  11th  these  guns  were  drawn 
down  to  the  first  parallel  by  horses,  and  thence  by  large 
fatigue  parties  towards  the  battery.  But  the  ground  was 
so  muddy,  and  the  clay  so  tenacious,  that  only  one  gun 
could  be  got  into  the  work.  The  next  night  the  attempt 
was  resumed,  and  again  only  one  more  gun  could  bo  forced 
into  the  battery ;  for  the  Eussians,  hearing  the  noise  of 
our  men,  opened  a  heavy  fire,  and  not  only  drove  off  the 
soldiers,  but  destroyed  one  of  the  guns.  Two  more  nights 
wore  spent  in  arming  these  batteries,  and  when  they 
opened  fire  the  enemy  concentrated  upon  them  so  many 
guns  that,  after  a  prolonged  and  unequal  contest,  thej' 
were  forced  to  succumb.  Again  they  renewed  the  con- 
flict, but  again  they  were  beaten.  The  right  attack  was 
the  scene  of  a  more  striking  incident.  On  the  1  Jth,  when 
the  fury  of  the  bombardment  had  subsided,  a  shell  from 
a  Russian  gun  broke  into  one  of  our  magazines,  and, 
exploding,  blew  up  the  magazine.  The  magazine  man 
was  shattered  to  pieces  so  completely  that  only  one  of 
his  hands  was  found.  There  were  nine  men  wounded, 
and  the  battery  was  disabled.  Seeing  this,  the  enemy 
rushed  out  on  their  parapets  and  cheered.  It  was  the 
first  British  magazine  they  had  blown  up.  One  gun  only 
in  the  battery  was  uninjured.  Captain  I>ixon,  who 
commanded,  instantly  manned  this  gun  and  opened  fire, 
training  it  upon  the  enemj'  cheering  from  his  parapets; 
and  with  this  solitarj'  gun,  as  long  as  his  ammunition 
Lusted,  Captain  iJi.xon  rej)licd  to  the  murderous  firo 
which  tho  enemy  hurled  upon  the  mined  but  uncon- 


quered  work.  For  this  act  of  valour  Captain  Dixon 
received  the  Victoria  Cross.  During  this  second  bombard- 
ment we  had  twenty-six  pieces  of  ordnance  disabled,  and 
we  lost  213  officers  and  men  killed  and  wounded ;  tho  killed 
being  four  officers  and  fort}--two  men.  In  justice  to  the 
Naval  Brigade,  it  should  be  recorded  that  they  fought 
their  batteries  with  a  vigour  and  precision  so  great  as  to 
draw  down  on  them  a  very  severe  fire.  Their  losses 
alone  were  greater  than  those  of  the  artillery  and  the  line 
put  together. 

The  French,  on  the  western  face,  carried  on  a  double 
operation.     They  kept  up  an  incessant  cannonade,  and 
they  pushed  their  approaches  towards  tho  place.     In  a 
great  measure  they  were  compelled  to  adopt  this  course, 
but  in  part  the  necessity  arose  from  their  persistence  in 
the  opinion  that  tho  town  side  was  the  vulnerable  side  of 
the  defences  of   Sebastopol.      Pursuing  their    plan    of 
throwing  out    counter-approaches,    the    Eussians    had 
established  themselves  in  small  works  along  the  whole 
front  of  the  French  trenches.     Their  riflemen,  covering 
the  faces  of  the  Flagstaff  and  Central  Bastions,  were 
posted  within  seventj'  yards  of  the  French,  and,  as  theii- 
biting  fire  became  intolerable,  and,  moreover,  hindered 
tho  progress  of  the  works  of  attack,  it  was  determined  to 
storm,  and  hold  or  destroy  them.     On  the  night  of  the 
11th  the  French  stormed  three  of  these  pits,  or   am- 
buscades, as  they  call  them  ;  and  on  the  12th  they  strove 
to  master  another  series  in  a  ravine  lying  between  the 
Flagstaff  and  Central  Bastion,  but  in  this  they  failed 
with  some  loss.     Seeing  the  persistence  of  the  French, 
and  being  supported  by  a  Yery  strong  post  in  a  cemetery 
on  his  right,  near  the  head  of  the  Qu.arantine  Bay,  Prince 
Gortschakoff  resolved  to  connect  the  whole  of  the  pits, 
and  thus  form  a  vast  outwork,  which  in  due  time  might 
become  the  front  lino  of  the  defences  on  that  side,  and 
be  armed  with  cannon.     The  French  would  not  suffer 
the  execution  of  this  design  so  fatal  to  their  progress. 
The  Russians  had  scarcely  begun  to  labour  at  the  new 
trench    than    out    from   the  French  lines  issued  two 
columns.  '  One,  under  General    Eivot,    fell    upon  tho 
Eussian  left,  the  other,  under  General  Berton,  assailed 
the  Eussian  right.     At  the  first  onset  Eivet  was  driven 
back,  but,  bringing  up  supports,  he  renewed  the  conflict, 
and,  after  a  bloody  hand  to  hand  fight,  succeeded  in 
seizing  the  coveted  ground.     On  the  other  flank,  Berton 
had  boon  at  once  victorious ;  and  although  the  Eussians 
tried  to  expel  him,  he  repollod  them,  and  enabled  the 
sappers  and  working  parties  to  make  good  possession, 
and  carry  their  most  advanced  works  on  to  this  disputed 
soil.  But  these  night  attacks  were  very  costly,  especially 
in  oflicers,  seventeen  of  whom  fell  in  this  last  combat 
alone.     The  enemy  still  held    his    strong  post  in  the 
cemetoiy,  on  the  left  flank  of  the  French  approaches,  and 
it  was  plain  that  he  must  bo  driven  thence  if  these  ap- 
proaches were  to  run  into  the  place.  In  the  meantime  tho 
miners  had  been  at  work  in  front  of  tho  Flagstaff,  and  on 
tho  night  of  the  15th  several  mines,  contaniing  upwards 
of  5,000  pounds  of  powder,  were  exploded.     The  rock 
was  rent  and  torn,  largo  stones  were  hurled  around,  and 
tho  ground  for  several  hundred  yards  trembled  violently. 
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As  soon  as  the  commotion  ceased,  a  body  of  volunteers 
dashed  out  of  the  French  trenches  to  make  good  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  huge  pits  opened  by  the  powder.  They  had 
not  reached  the  irregular  shelter,  before  the  Russian 
batteries  opened  a  terrific  fire.  They  appear  to  have 
looked  for  an  assaulting  column,  as  they  not  only  hurled 
shot  and  shell  from  their  guns,  but  kept  up  an  uninter- 


So  rocky  -was  the  soil,  that  five  days  elapsed  before  tho 
communication  with  this  advanced  parallel  was  com- 
plete, and  the  newly- conquered  ground  solidly  bound  to 
the  main  body  of  the  approaches.  Tho  French  had 
sufTerod  heavily  in  the  loss  of  oiiicors.  Among  them 
was  the  chief  engineer.  General  Bizot.  On  tho  11th  he 
was  with    General  Niel,  in  tho  Enrrlish  right  attack ; 


rupted  storm  of  musketiy,  and  tossed  grenades  from 
their  main  lines  towards  the  French.  This  formed  a 
splendid  spectacle,  especially  as  the  French  gunners 
repKed  to  the  fire.  .  All  night  the  French  soldiers 
laboured  to  cari-y  a  covered  way  up  to  the  huge  ditches 
made  by  their  mines.  But  morning  came,  and  found  the 
work  unfinished ;  and  the  labourers  had  to  cuter  the 
trenches,  leaving  a  forlorn  hope  of  a  hundi-ed  men  to 
make  good  the  new  conquest  against  any  counter  attack. 
180.— New  .Series. 


and  in  passing  thence  to  tho  French  right  attack,  a 
Russian  rifleman  shot  him  through  tho  head.  Tho  wound 
proved  to  be  mortal.  Bizot  was  esteemed  a  skilful 
officer,  and  the  heads  of  both  armies  attended  his  funeral. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Niel,  a  more  skilful  officer,  and  a 
great  gain  to  the  allied  armies. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  had  pushed  oa  towards 
tho  Redan.  There  were  three  largo  riile-pits  on  tho  left 
of  the    third  parallel  of  tho  right  attack,  whenco  the 
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enemy  annoyed  our  working  parties  and  our  gunners. 
Colonel  Egerton,  with,  a  party  of  tie  77tii,  was  directed 
to  carry  these  pits,  and  on  the  night  of  the  19th  he 
moved  his  men  out  of  the  parallel,  followed  by  some 
companies  of  the  33rd  in  support.  Egerton  was  a  Tery 
fine  soldier;  and  although  his  movement  was  detected  by 
the  enemy,  he  did  not  give  his  own  men  time  to  reply 
to  their  fii-e,  but  led  them  on  with  the  bayonet.  The 
Eussians,  surprised,  and  turned,  hurried  away ;  and  oui- 
working  parties  at  once  began  to  tui'n  the  faces  of  the 
jiits  towards  the  Eedan,  and  to  connect  them  by  the 
sap  with  the  thii-d  parallel.  This  labour  was  carried 
on  under  a  smart  fire  of  shot  and  musketry,  but  it  was 
quite  successful.  The  Russians  once  attempted  to 
recover  the  lost  ground  by  a  sortie.  Ouii  soldiers, 
instead  of  repelling  them  by  firing  from  their  cover, 
boldly  met  them  on  the  open.  They  lost  men  by  their 
daring,  but  they  so  daunted  the  enemy  that  ho  did  not 
close.  Colonel  Egerton,  unhappily,  was  killed.  Very 
tall,  his  head  rose  above  the  parapet  of  gabions,  and  a 
Eussian  bullet  laid  him  low  just  as  the  ■victory  kad  been 
won.  We  retained  one  pit,  and  the  next  night  destroyed 
the  other  two,  carrying  a  demi-parallel  in  roar  of  them 
through  Egerton's  pit.  One  other  incident  in  the  attack 
on  those  pits  deserves  to  be  recorded.  "A  drummer  boy 
of  the  77th  Eegiment  went  witii-liis  Gomrades  in  the 
fii-st  rush  EJgainst  the  enemy's-  pits,  when,  ko  saw,  a. 
Eussian  trumpet  boy  trying  to  damber  over  the  parapet 
in  order  to  get  away.  He  was  immediately  collared  by 
GUI'  drummer,  who,  having  no  arms,  began  to  pummel 
him  in  truly  British  fashion.  The  Eassiau  boy,  not 
understanding  this  mode  of  treatment,,  tried  to  grapple 
with  him,  but  in  this  he  signally  faikd,  as  the  English 
boy  threw  him  on  the  ground,  mode  him  prisoner,  and 
took  his  trumpet  from  Mm."  He  afterwards  gave  it  to 
Sir  George  Brown,  who  rewarded  the  boj'  and  praised 
his  courage;  and  the  exploit  coming  to  the  e.-M-s  of 
Lord  Eaglan,  he  also  gave  the  lad  a  present. 

In  order  to  ascei'tain  what  foixe  the-  enemy  kept  on 
the  Tchernaya,  Omer  Pasha  was  requested  to  reconnoitre 
the  valley  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April.  The 
Turkish  chief  was  to  have  the  command  of  800  Chasseurs 
d'Afi'ique,  four  squadrons  of  British  cavalry,  a  French 
rocket  battery,  and  half  a  ti-oop  of  British  horso  artil- 
lery. The  infantry  of  the  force  was  composed  of  twelve 
battalions  of  Tui-ks,  the  flower  of  the  little  army,  brought 
by  the  Pasha  to  tho  allied  camp.  Lord  Eaglan  and 
General  Canrobert  accompanied  tho  troops,  but  as  spec- 
tators only.  The  plain  before  Balaclava  and  tho  dells 
were  now  bright  witli  rich  grass  and  gay  with  an 
abundance  of  brilliant  Ilowors.  The  herbage  grew  strong 
and  rank  over  the  graves  of  tho  dead.  The  wild  fruit- 
tvcea  wero  covered  with  blossoms.  It  was  a  beautiful 
spring  morning.  Tho  Turkish  Infantry,  in  dark  masses, 
tipped  wth  flashing  steel,  moved  along  tho  hill  side  in 
I'ront  of  tho  British  lines,  and  then,  turning  to  their  left, 
took  post  on  tho  high  ground  overlooking  Kamara. 
"When  they  had  gained  this  position,  tho  allied  cavalry, 
preceded  by  skirmishers,  moved  over  tho  plain,  crossing 
tho  low  hills  whereon  tho  Turkish  redoubts  onco  stood. 


and  coming  into  line  with  the  Turkish  infantry,  opposite 
the  Hasfort  Hill,  which  overlooks  Tchorgoun.  The 
cavaliy  walking  over  that  glowing  plain  formed  the 
centre  of  a  brilliant  pictui'O.  Then  the  Turkish  infantry 
moved  down  into  liamara,  the  Cossacks  retiring  before 
them  to  the  Hasfort  Hill.  The  cavalry  made  a  corre- 
sponding movement  to  the  left,  and  the  Turkish  skir- 
mishers, supported  by  the  rocket  battery,  were  sent 
against  the  Hasfort  Hill.  They  went  up  nimbly,  firing 
as  they  climbed  the  ascent.  Then  a  rocket,  with  its 
trail  of  tortuous  smoke,  hissed  above  their  heads,  and 
falling  near  the  group  of  Cossacks,  sent  them  flying 
down  the  reverse  slope.  When  the  skii-mishers  crowned 
the  ridge,  the  enemy  were  over  the  Tchernaya.  The  in- 
fantry coliimTis  and  cavahy  were  halted  on  tho  slope,  and 
Lord  Eaglan,  General  Canrobert,  and  Omer  Pasha  went 
to  the  front,  and  siu'voyed  the  scene.  From  this  point 
they  obtained  an  extensive  view  of  the  valley,  and  they 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  it  was  only  occupied 
by  a.-yery  few  troops  posted  on  the  hUls  above  Tchorgoun. 
.Soon  after  mid-day  the  whole  force  returned  to  the  camp, 
where  Lord  Eaglan  insjjocted  our  cavahy,  now  rein- 
forced by  the  10th  Hussars  from  India. 

So  fer  as  outward  signs  were  concerned,  April  went  on 
towards  its  close  without  any  other  striking  occui-rence. 
In  the  trenches  they  were  preparing  for  a  new  bombard- 
ment, and  fighting-brief  duels  with  gun  against  gun,  or, 
on  the  French  side,  repelling  fierce  sorties  or  contesting 
with  the  enemy  for  a  lifle  pit ;  while  under  the  earth 
the  miner  pursued  his  tedious  task.  Towards  the 
close  of  uhe  month  the  French  commander  reviewed  his 
army,  a^d  alibrded  a  splendid  spectacle  to  his  allies, 
among  whom  was'  tie.  keen-eyed  British  ambassador 
from  Constantinople.  Omer  Pasha  and  9,000  of  his 
Tui'ks  left  Kamiesch  for  Eupatoria,  moved  thereto  by  a 
report  that  tho  Eussians  were  ouce  more  assembling  on 
that  .-iide.  The  French  losses  during  the  whole  siege  up 
to  the  end  of  April  are  reported  by  themselves  to  have 
been  l,uJ3  killed,  and  S,-i4ti  wounded;  while  from  tho  9th 
to  tho  19tk  of  April  only,,  the  Eussian  loss  is  said  to  have 
been.no  &w.er:than  1,202  killed  and  4,9G1  woimded. 

The  month  of  Jilay  opened  with  a  day  of  great  fresh- 
ness and  beauty,  which,  following  on  tho  heels  of  damp 
and  cold,  was  aJi  tho  more  welcome  to  the  troops.  Tho 
French,  still  vexed  and'  retarded  by  the  Eussian  counter- 
approaches,  resolved  to  storm  the  pits  in  front  of  tho 
central  bastion.  These  pits  not  only  occupied  ground 
required  for  the  advancement  and  prolongation  of  tho 
French  attack,  but  they  wore  growing  rapidly  into  a 
strong  work,  into  which  the  enemy  had  already  carried 
nine  Cohorn  mortars.  General  Pelissier  determined  to 
seize  them,  and  from  the  trenches  ho  sent  against  them 
threo  columns,  ono  on  each  flank,  and  one  on  tho  centre. 
The  moon  shone  brightly,  and  as  the  French  streamed 
out  of  their  parallels,  they  wero  seen  by  the  foe.  A 
sharp  fusilado  broke  the  stillness  and  shook  tho  ranks 
of  the  French,  but  they  went  in  with  tho  bayonet,  and 
although  they  wore  mot  with  tho  bayonet,  their  rush 
prevailed,  and  tho  enemy,  expelled  from  his  posts,  retired 
into  tho  place.    The  Russians  never  readily  smTondcrcd 
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a  good  lodgment,  and  after  tlio  batteries  of  the  main 
works  had  thrown  shot  and  shell  and  grapo  upon  the 
French,  who  were  engaged  in  turning  tho  faces  of  the 
pits  towards  the  town,  the  enemy  sallied  forth,  and  began 
again  a  murderous  fight.  But  his  efforts  were  in  vain. 
General  Pelissier,  never  sparing  of  men,  had  supplied 
largo  x-eserves,  and  feeding  the  combat  and  the  working 
parties  with  these,  he  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and 
retained  the  ground  so  dearly  won.  This  night  combat 
was  directed  by  General  de  Salles,  and  the  columns  were 
commanded  by  Generals  Bazaine  and  de  la  Motterouge. 
The  next  night  the  enemy  tried  once  more  to  win  back 
what  he  had  lost,  but  the  French  wore  too  firmly 
ensconced  to  be  driven  out.  Both  sides  lost  many 
hundred  officers  and  men ;  but  the  gain  of  ground  on 
the  part  of  the  French  was  the  more  important  to  them, 
because  it  put  a  limit  to  the  daring  system  of  counter- 
approaches  on  that  side.  The  Russians  showed  great 
jealousy  of  the  progress  of  the  British  attacks,  and  on 
the  9th  and  11th  of  May  they  made  two  sorties  upon 
our  parallels.  The  first  was  directed  against  the  right 
attack,  the  second  against  the  left.  On  both  occasions 
they  were  met  stoutly  by  the  British  troops  on  guard, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  firing,  driven  away.  In  the 
second  sortie,  however,  they  got  into  one  battery,  and 
had  to  be  expelled  by  the  bayonet.  These  sorties  pre- 
sented splendid  pyi'otechnic  spectacles,  as  thoy  usually 
finished  with  a  boisterous  cannonade.  They  cost  both 
sides  many  men,  but  did  not  stay  tho  advance  of  the 
assailants. 

We  have  now  cleared  the  way  for  the  narration  of  a 
series  of  very  remarkable  facts  which  occui-red  between 
the  last  week  in  April  and  the  middle  of  May,  and  ended 
in  a  change  in  the  chief  command  of  tho  French  army. 

The  French  Emperor  desired  to  take  the  most  conspi- 
cuous place  in  the  allied  camp.  He  desired  to  command 
the  allied  army,  and  to  try  his  skill  in  sti'ategy.  Early 
in  tho  year  he  sent  part  of  his  Guard  to  tho  Crimea,  and 
later,  giving  out  that  he  intended  to  join  the  army,  he 
directed  the  whole  of  the  Guard,  except  the  depots,  to 
proceed  to  Maslak,  near  Constantinople,  and  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  active  service.  Two  divisions  of 
the  Line  were  joined  to  the  Guard,  and  these  together 
made  a  separate  corps  d'armee,  25,000  strong.  The 
dominant  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  at  this  time 
was  sound  enough  in  principle.  Ho  thought  that 
Sebastopol  could  best  be  taken  after  an  army  operating  in 
the  field  had  driven  the  Russians  beyond  the  Putrid  Sea, 
and  enabled  the  allies  to  invest  tho  place  on  all  sides. 
There  can  now  be  no  doubt  he  designed  to  lead  that 
army  in  person.  General  Caurobert  was  allowed  to 
have  some,  perhaps  not  very  complete,  glimpse  of  this 
plan.  He  was  warned  not  to  neglect  a  favourable  mo- 
ment, but  not  to  risk  anything.  The  knowledge  that 
the  Emperor  was  planning  and  scheming  in  Paris,  and 
striving  how  ho  could  compass  the  command  of  the 
allies,  weighed  upon  the  mind  of  Canrobert,  and  in- 
creased his  natural  shrinking  from  respansibility.  He 
had  secret  instructions,  and  these  he  pored  over  in  secret, 
and  felt  that  they  tied  his  hands.     Ho  was  told  that  if 


an  assault  would  cost  too  many  men,  he  must  stand  on 
the  defensive,  and  hold  himself  ready  at  the  first  signal 
to  provide  GO, 000  or  70,000  m.en,  including  the  reserve 
at  Maslak,  for  operations  in  tho  field.  So  that  when  ho 
came  to  consult  with  Lord  Raglan  on  tho  chances  of  an 
assault,  these  secret  instructions,  lying  at  tho  back  of 
his  mind,  governed  the  final  view  he  took  of  tho  opera- 
tion, but  not  the  intci-mediate  stages.  Lord  Raglan  was 
decidedly  for  a  general  assault.  For  a  moment,  on  tho 
2-lth  of  April,  Canrobert  gave  w.ay  before  his  arguments, 
and  General  Pehssier,  nothing  loth,  received  orders  to 
prepare  a  force  sufficient  to  storm  the  principal  works, 
and  tho  English  plan  of  attack  was  decided  on  in  detail. 
But  no  sooner  had  this  been  settled  in  council,  than 
Canrobert  recurred  to  his  secret  instructions  ;  his  doubts 
began  as  soon  as  he  left  the  presence  of  Lord  Raglan. 
Moreover,  he  got  fresh  news  from  Paris  that  the  Emperor 
would  certainly  arrive  early  in  May.  On  tho  2.)th,  there- 
fore, ho  sent  two  generals  to  Lord  Raglan,  to  tell  him  that 
he  no  longer  agreed  with  the  plan  of  an  assault,  and,  in 
consequence,  all  the  orders  given  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  siege  relapsed  into  its  ordinary  postui'e.  So  oppres- 
sed was  General  Canrobert  with  the  weight  of  these 
instructions  and  injunctions  from  Paris,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difiiculty  General  Pelissier  succeeded  in  pro- 
vailing  on  his  commander  to  permit  tho  attacks  which  oo- 
cui'red  on  the  1  st  of  May,  and  which  involved  the  safety  of 
the  French  trenches  as  well  as  their  further  progress. 

While  General  Canrobert  was  in  this  dubious  and 
painful  frame  of  mind.  Lord  Raglan  proposed  a  subsi- 
diary project.  Ho  asked  his  colleague  to  join  in  an 
expedition  having  for  its  object  tho  capture  of  the  to-mt 
and  straits  of  Kertch,  with  the  ulterior  aim  of  naval 
operations  in  the  Sea  of  AzofF.  This  project  had  tho 
heartj'  support  of  Admu-al  Bruat  and  Admiral  Lyons. 
It  was  indeed  a  most  important  operation  ;  for  by  the 
Spit  of  Arabat  and  by  tho  port  of  Kertch  the  enemy 
received  vast  supplies  from  his  abounding  depots  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  AzofF,  and  by  the  straits  he  still 
kept  up  a  direct  communication  with  his  armies  on  the 
Kuban.  Now,  by  a  joint  naval  and  military  attack,  ho 
could  be  easily  deprived  of  these  resources — the  more 
easily,  as  he  had  few  men  at  Kertch,  and  no  ships. 
General  Canrobert,  unable  to  resist  the  force  of  the 
arguments  addressed  to  him,  yielded  his  assent,  then 
recalled  it,  then,  on  the  1st  of  May,  once  more  fell 
in  with  Lord  Raglan's  views.  It  was  arranged  that 
General  d'Autemai-re  should  take  8,000  French,  and 
that  the  English  should  furnish  3,000,  including  a 
troop  of  horse,  with  two  French,  and  ono  English  bat- 
teiy ;  the  whole  under  Sir  George  Brown,  who  was 
nominated  for  the  command  by  Canrobert  himself. 
These  troops  were  collected,  marched  to  Kamiesch, 
and  embarked  on  tho  3rd.  They  sailed  away  with  great 
ostentation,  going  north,  to  bewilder  the  enemj-;  and 
at  night,  or  when  out  of  sight  of  land,  they  went  about 
and  steered  for  Kertch.  But,  in  the  evening,  just  as 
our  head-quarters  were  congratulating  themselves  on 
the  fact  that  the  expedition  was  well  on  its  way.  General 
Canrobert  appeared,  and  said  he  must  recall  tho  French 
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troops  at  once.  Wiy  ?  Because  lie  had  received  a 
peremptory  order  from  the  Emperor's  Cabinet,  direct 
by  electric  telegraph.  It  ran  thus :  "On  the  receipt 
of  this  dispatch,  collect  at  once  all  your  means  for  an 
operation  in  the  field ;  couoenti-ate  immediately  all  your 
troops,  even  those  at  Maslah."  Lord  Eaglan  said  that 
the  Emperor,  when  he  gave  that  order,  was  not  aware 
that  the  expedition  had  sailed,  and  for  a  moment  the 
Prench  General  consented  reluctantly  to  take  the  view  it 
implied.  Lut  two  hours  later — that  is,  about  midnight — 
he  sent  Colonel  Trochu,  the  chief  of  his  staff,  to  say  that, 
on  considering  the  dispatch  once  more — no  doubt  by  the 
light  of  the  secret  instructions — he  must  recall  and  had 
recalled  the  French  part  of  the  expedition  by  a  special 
steamer.  Lord  Eaglan  was  vexed  at  this  vacillation,  but 
he  could  show  no  resentment.  The  expedition,  if  it 
returned,  would  reveal  its  object.  The  enemy  might 
prepare  to  parry  a  similar  blow.  Feeling  this,  in  his 
dispatches  to  Admiral  Lyons  and  Sir  George  Brown,  he 
informed  them  of  the  falling  off  of  their  allies ;  but  he 
told  them  they  might  go  on  alone,  if  they  deemed  it 
expedient,  and  he  would  shoulder  the  responsibility. 
The  French  steamer  caught  up  the  fleet  just  as  it 
sighted  Kertch,  and  General  d'Autemarre,  with  some 
chagrin,  found  he  must  desert  his  comrades.  Then  the 
English  steamer  came  uj),  and  Lyons  and  Brown,  con- 
sidering LordEaglan's  hardy  offer,  thought  it  inexpedient 
to  go  on  alone.  So,  to  the  amazement  of  both  armies, 
and  the  astonishment  of  the  Eussians,  the  expedition 
returned,  after  revcaUng  its  object. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  much  blame  fell  on  the 
French  Commander-in-Chief.  He  was  rated  in  the 
camps  for  vacillation.  Men  said  ho  did  not  know  his 
own  mind  for  two  hours  together.  The  censure  was 
ixnjust.  General  Canrobert  was  only  the  faithful  sei-vant 
of  an  Emperor,  who,  three  thousand  miles  away,  sitting 
in  his  Cabinet,  amid  a  web  of  electric  wires,  presumed  to 
direct  a  great  war  in  which  ho  was  engaged  with  an  ally. 
For  a  moment,  thanks  to  Imperial  interference,  effective 
concert  was  at  an  end. 

The  French  Emperor,  finding  ho  had  unwittingly 
spoiled  a  fine  design,  sent  another  telegraphic  message, 
ordering  Canrobert  to  resume  the  expedition,  if  Lord 
Eaglan  assented.  Lord  Eaglan,  thinking  the  enemy, 
apprised  of  the  intended  attack,  might  have  strengthened 
the  place,  said  it  would  now  be  prudent  to  employ  a 
larger  force.  To  this  Canrobert  demurred.  The  fact 
was,  ho  had  lost  a  good  many  men  in  the  trenches,  and 
ho  was  emploj-ing  a  whole  division  in  perfecting  tho  lines 
at  Kamiesch,  that  essential  prelude,  according  to  Im- 
perial views,  of  the  Imperial  plan  of  campaign.  Omer 
Pasha  was  willing  to  spare  14,000  of  his  best  troops  for 
the  Kertch  expedition,  biit  Lord  Eaglan  did  not  doom  it 
expedient  to  accept  this  offer.  About  this  time  tho 
Sardinian  contingent,  under  General  la  Marmora,  landed 
in  tho  Crimea.  Tlio  far-sighted  policy  of  Count  Cavour 
had  led  him  to  join  tho  Western  League.  Austria,  who 
had  not  fulfilled  her  qualified  pledge,  to  engage  in  active 
■war,  was  now  less  inclined  than  over  to  do  so.  The  sight 
of  tho  Sardinian  tricolour,  of  tho  flag  of  Italy,  was  not 


pleasant  to  her  eyes.  It  looked  like  a  portent.  It 
appeared  to  wear  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  renewal 
of  the  dreams  of  Italian  independence,  and  a  recovery 
from  the  defeat  of  Novara;  and  she  regarded  with 
alarm  the  bold  step  taken  by  tho  able  counsellor  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.  By  sending  her  contingent  to  the 
Crimea,  under  tho  flag  of  Italian  unit}-,  Sardinia  took 
rank  among  the  effective  jjowers  of  Europe,  and  won 
that  place  in  the  general  councils  of  Europe  vfhich 
Cavour  knew  so  well  how  to  use  for  the  profit  of  his 
country.  The  Sardinians  were  under  the  orders  of  Lord 
Eaglan.  His  British  force  now  numbered  32,600  men, 
effective  ;  the  Sardinian  troops  raised  it  to  47,000  men, 
not  counting  the  sick. 

The  troubles  of  General  Canrobert  now  reached  a 
climax.  His  Emperor  foimd  that  he  could  not  go  to 
command  tho  allied  army  in  the  Crimea.  The  "  voice  " 
of  the  French  people,  the  "prayers"  of  the  French 
people,  and  we  suspect  something  more  potent  than 
either,  showed  the  Emperor  that  he  must  abandon  this 
di-eam  of  ambition.  But  he  was  eminently  gratified  by 
the  realisation  of  another.  Louis  Napoleon,  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  Eugenie,  his  Empress,  became  tho 
guests  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  /Ubert  at  Windsor 
Castle — recognition  of  royalty  more  precious  than  the 
glory  of  commanding  a  huge  army  in  the  Crimea. 

When  it  was  decided  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  must 
refrain  from  his  projected  adventure  in  the  East,  he  sent 
an  aide-de-camp  with  a  grand  plan  of  campaign ;  and 
poor  General  Canrobert,  ah-eady  harassed  by  Imperial 
interference,  had  to  submit  this  scheme  of  operations  to 
Lord  Eaglan,  and  press  it  upon  his  acceptance.  This  ho 
did  about  the  12th  of  May.  The  Emperor's  proposal  was 
to  divide  the  armies  into  three.  One  he  proposed  should 
consist  of  60,000  men,  half  French  and  half  Tmks. 
This,  under  Pelissier,  was  to  hold  Kamiesch  and  tho 
trenches,  not  with  the  object  of  continuing  the  siege,  but 
of  blockading  the  south  side.  The  French  were  to  guard 
their  own  batteries  ;  the  Tui-ks  were  to  hold  oiu-s.  Tho 
second  army,  55,000  strong,  composed  of  the  Biitish, 
with  the  Sardinians  and  certaia  French  and  Turks,  the 
whole  under  Lord  Eaglan,  was  to  hold  the  Tchernaya  in 
front  of  Balaclava.  Behind  these  40,000  Frenchmen 
were  to  gather  ready  to  poiu-  into  the  valley  of  Baidar, 
while  25,000  from  Maslak  landed  at  Alouchta,  forced 
tho  pass  of  Ayen,  and  being  joined  by  the  40,000  men 
from  the  valley  of  Baidar,  moved  in  a  compact  body  upon 
Simpheropol.  Then,  if  the  Eussians  advanced  towards 
Batchi-Serai,  Lord  Eaglan  was  to  storm  tho  heiglits  of 
Mackenzie,  and  seize  tho  "position"  of  Inkermanu;  but 
if  the  Eussians  awaited  an  attack  on  the  north  sido,  then 
Lord  Eaglan  was  to  file  through  tho  Baidar  valley,  and 
joining  Canrobert  at  Albat,  tho  combined  forco  was  to 
advance  and  throw  tho  Eussians  into  Sebastopol  or  into 
the  sea.  If  the  pass  of  Ayen  could  not  bo  forced,  tho 
25,000  men  sent  to  Alouchta  woro  to  return  to  Balaclava, 
and  in  that  case  tho  wholo  disposable  force  of  05,000 
men  was  to  enter  tho  Baidar  valley,  and  break  through 
the  mountain  chain  by  Albat.  Such  was  tho  pretty  paper 
plan  sent  by  tho  Emporor.     Tho  altornativo  plan  was  an 
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advance  from  Eupatovia  upon  Simpheropol ;  but  ttiis  he 
only  discussed  to  destroy  by  numberless  objections. 

When  General  Canrobert  unfolded  this  scheme  before 
Lord  Eaglan  and  Omer  Pasha,  both  the  En;^lish  and  the 
Turkish  chief  deemed  it  impracticable.  The  immense 
o.Ktent  of  the  works  before  Sebastopol  rendered  it  im- 
possible of  execution  in  their  eyes ;  for  they  rightly 
judged  that  60,000  men,  one-half  Turkish,  could  not 
hold  the  trenches,  now  crowded  with  artillery.  Lord 
Eaglan  would  not  entrust  English  gunsto'T:ho  gviardian- 
sliip  of  the  Turks.  He  preferred  to  go  on  with  the  siege; 
but  if  he  adojited  any  plan  of  field  operations,  ho  would 
have  chosen  an  advance  from  Eupatoria  or  the  mouth  of 
tho  Alma,  and,  failing  that,  an  attempt  to  turn  the  heights 
of  Mackenzie  by  Baidar  and  Albat.  As  ho  found  Lord 
Kaglan  iudisposed  to  fall  in  with  the  Imperial  scheme, 
Canrobert  exclaimed  suddenly,  ' '  My  Lord,  take  the 
supreme  command  yourself  I  "  The  origin  of  this  extra- 
ordinary ejaculation,  made  without  adequate  authority, 
is  to  bo  found  in  an  expression  of  regret,  which  occurred 
in  a  private  despatch  from  the  Emperor  to  his  general, 
that  the  armies  were  not  under  one  generalissimo — the 
150st  he  had  hoped  no  doubt  to  fill.  In  answer  to  Can- 
robert's  abruptproposal.  Lord  Raglan  said,  hypothotically, 
that  if  ho  took  command  he  shoiild  require  either  that, 
if  he  undertook  operations  in  the  field,  the  French  should 
occupy  the  British  trenches,  or  that  the  siege  should  go 
on,  beginning  with  the  immediate  assault  and  capture  of 
tho  Mamelon  and  White  Works.  To  this  Canrobert  at 
once  said  he  should  not  consent — an  answer  testifying  to 
the  prudence  of  Lord  Eaglan  in  putting  him  to  the  test. 
Tho  council  of  war  broke  up  without  coming  to  anj' 
decision.  On  the  16th,  unable  to  face  the  difficulties  that 
beset  him,  General  Canrobert  resigned ;  the  Emperor 
accepted  his  resignation,  and  General  Pelissier  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  East.  By 
carrying  out  the  will  of  tho  Emperor,  Canrobert  felt,  as 
ho  said,  that  he  had  got  into  a  false  position,  and  he 
withdrew,  much  to  his  credit.  But,  more  to  his  credit,  he 
begged  that  he  might  remain  with  the  army,  and  that  he 
might  be  reinstated  in  the  command  of  his  old  division. 
This  request  was  granted.  From  the  19th  of  May  to 
tho  end  of  the  siege,  Pelissier  commanded  the  French 
army  in  the  Crimea. 

Early  in  the  morning  General  Pelissier  drove  over  to 
the  English  head-quarters,  and  announced  in  person  that 
on  him  had  devolved  the  command  of  the  French  army. 
In  doing  so  ho  explained  that  he  agreed  in  tho  views  of 
the  English  chief  as  to  the  best  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
war.  For  some  hours  the  two  commanders  discussed 
their  prospects,  and  Lord  Raglan  was  personally  glad 
that  he  had  now  for  a  colleague  a  man  of  firm  will  and 
decided  purposes.  About  noon  an  immense  concourse  of 
officers  assembled  at  the  French  head-quarters,  and  in 
their  presence  General  Canrobert  formally  handed  over 
to  Pelissier  the  command  of  the  army,  and  took  his  fare- 
well. The  two  generals  paid  each  other  handsome  com- 
phmonts,  both  yerbally  and  in  glowing  orders  of  the 
day ;  and  every  one  admired  the  simplicity  and  dignity 
with  which  General  Canrobert  resigned  his  high  honours 


and  great  power.    But  few  knew  that  ho  was,  in  the 

main,  a  sacrifice  to  tho  meddling  of  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon in  tho  direction  of  the  war.  Tho  Emperor  was 
not  ungi-ateful ;  for  when  the  war  was  over,  he  did 
not  fail  to  bestow  a  marshal's  baton  on  his  faithful 
servant. 

In  the  afternoon,  with  a  small  escort,  Caui'obert  bo- 
took  himself  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  com- 
mander. Tho  Field  Marshal,  we  are  told  by  one  of  his 
staff,  received  him,  if  possible,  with  even  more  than  his 
usual  courtesy,  for  Lord  Eaglan  was  the  most  courteous 
of  men.  Moreover,  ho  could  not  but  feel  admiration  for 
a  man  who  had  been  placed  by  his  sovereign  in  an 
equivocal  position,  who  had  so  nobly  forgot  his  self- 
interest,  and  who  felt  that  he  could  not  lose  dignity  or 
honour  in  receiving  orders  from  Pelissier,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  take  orders  from  him.  Lord  Eaglan  paid 
to  Canrobert  that  respect  which  he  would  have  shown 
him  had  ho  still  been  at  the  head  of  90,000  men.  The 
Frenchman,  on  his  side,  was  quick  to  congratulate  his 
old  colleague  on  the  change  which  had  been  effected,  say- 
ing that  he  knew  General  Pelissier  to  be  a  man  who  had 
tho  gi-eatest  respect  for  his  lordship's  judgment,  and  that 
Pelissier  agreed,  even  in  detail,  with  Lord  Eaglan's  plans. 
He  thanked  his  lordship  for  tho  kindness  he  had  always 
shown  hirh,  and  said  he  should  ever  remember  the  period 
of  their  intercourse  with  great  pleasure.  In  taking  leave 
the  French  general  was  a  good  deal  overcome,  as  a  sensi- 
tive and  high-spirited  Frenchman  well  might  be,  who 
had  just  resigned  the  command  of  a  mighty  anny,  and 
now  bade  adieu  to  a  comrade ;  and  Lord  Eaglan  was 
touched  at  parting  from  a  very  brave  and  fi-ank  soldier, 
who  had  stood  by  him  at  Inkermann,  and  with  whom,  in 
spite  of  some  professional  antagonism,  he  had  lived  on 
friendly  terms.  So  General  Canrobert  departed  from  the 
British  head-quarters  to  resume  his  old  post  as  General 
of  Division. 


CH^VPTEE   XXVI. 

Negoliations  for  Peace— Position  of  Austria— Treaty  of  December  2iid,  1834 
— Au&tria's  Engagements— Bases  of  Negotlatioa  accepted  by  Russia — 
Lord  John  Russell  starts  for  Vienna  (February  20lh,  1S35)— Conference 
opens  March  IStli— Two  Points  agreed  to— The  Third  Point— Difflculty 
of  approaching  it— Russia  declines  the  Initiative— Proposals  of  the 
Allies— Internal  Discord- Austria  backing  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Decem- 
her  2nd— Russia  refuses  the  Allied  Proposals— Tactics  of  Russia— Lord 
John  goes  home — JI.  Dronyn  de  Lhuys  returns  to  Paris,  and  resigns  — 
Last  Proposal  of  Austria— Conference  form  illy  closed— Austria  backs 
out— Poiiti.n  of  Lord  John  Russell  on  his  return— Called  to  account  in 
Parliament,  he  resigns  before  a  Motion  of  Censure — Discussions  on 
the  War  in  Parliament— Char.icter  of  the  Opposition— Mr.  Disraeli 
Defeated— Vote  on  the  Turkish  Loan— Vote  on  Mr.  Roebuck's  Sebas- 
topol  Inquiry— Motion  of  Censure -Views  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
John  Euasell  on  the  War— Finance  of  the  War. 

While  the  armies  in  the  Crimea  had  been  occupied  m 
holding  their  ground,  and  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
the  winter  campaign,  the  political  action  of  the  allied 
Governments  had  been  directed  into  a  channel  of  negotia- 
tions opened  by  Austria,  and  conducted  at  Vienna. 

Austria  had  not  approved  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Crimea.  She  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  joined  the  Western 
Powers  ;  and  although  Eussia  might  not  deem  it  expe- 
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dient  to  turn  upon  Austria  and  make  war  upon  her,  stDl 
that  was  possible ;  for  Austria  had  given  a  cause  of  war 
to  Russia  by  exerting  that  pressure — severe,  though  dis- 
tant and  indii'ect — which  impelled  the  Czar  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Silistria,  and  then  abandon  the  Principalities. 
Then  the  trooi^s  of  Austria,  by  slow  degrees,  occupied 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Pruth,  and  thus  enabled  the 
Western  Powers  to  divert  their  armies  upon  Sebastopol. 
But  when  they  took  that  direction,  and  left  Austria 
alone  face  to  face  with  Russia,  supported  only  by  a  few 
Turks,  and  having  in  Germany  a  very  doubtful  ally  in 
Prussia,  Austria  was  discontented.  She  had,  however, 
gone  too  far  to  recede.  She  was  committed  to  the  course 
of  armed  neuti'ality,  verging  always  upon  open  war. 
Becoming  aware  of  her  situation,  and  having,  just  before 
the  war  broke  out,  reduced  her  army  by  90,000  men, 
she  now  spent  £16,000,000  sterling  in  order  to  place  her 
pubKc  force  on  an  effective  war  footing.  For  a  moment, 
in  the  victory  of  the  Alma  and  the  first  bombardment  of 
Sebastopol,  she  saw  prospects  of  a  speedy  termination  of 
tho  war.  The  dark  cloud  of  Inkermann  and  the  failure 
of  the  bombardment  suddenly  hid  those  prospects  from 
her  view.  The  aUies  had  not  been  beaten,  but  they  had 
been  frustrated ;  and  Austria  saw  in  tho  new  circum- 
stances an  opening  for  a  new  effort  to  bring  about  a 
peace.  Her  sj^ecial  object  had  been  gained  when  the 
Russian  monopoly  of  the  Lower  Danube  had  been 
removed,  and  she  did  not  ajjpear  to  appreciate  the  larger 
objects  of  the  aUies,  namely,  a  definite  reduction  of 
Russian  power  in  tho  Black  Sea ;  or  she  did  not  feel 
capable  of  aiding  in  their  accomplishment  by  a  direct 
participation  in  hostilitios.  She  therefore  renewed  her 
part  of  peace-maker. 

In  order  to  place  herself  in  a  better  position  as  regards 
the  Western  Powers,  she  agreed  to  sign  a  treaty  known 
as  the  Treatj'  of  the  2nd  of  December,  ISoi.  This  docu- 
ment stated  that  the  Three  Powers,  being  desirous  of 
bringing  the  war  to  an  end  as  .speedily  as  possible,  and 
of  re-establishing  peace  on  a  solid  basis,  and  being  con- 
vinced that  nothing  would  be  more  conducive  to  this 
result  than  tho  complete  union  of  their  efforts,  they  had 
resolved  to  conclude  this  treaty.  By  it  they  undertook 
not  to  make  peace  without  fir.it  deliberating  in  common. 
Austria  engaged  to  defend  the  frontier  of  the  Princi- 
palities against  any  return  of  the  Russian  forces;  in  case 
war  ensued  between  Austria  and  Russia,  tho  Throe  Powers 
mutually  promised  to  each  other  their  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance ;  and  in  case  peace  should  not  be  re- 
established before  tho  1st  of  January,  lS.>i,  tho  Three 
Powers  agreed  "to  deliberate,  without  delay,  \ipou 
effectual  means  for  obtaining  tho  object  of  their  alliance." 
Here,  then,  it  seemed,  were  fetters  binding  Austria  to  tho 
fortunes  of  the  alliance;  and  the  Western  Powers  be- 
lieved that,  at  last,  they  had  a  fair  prospect  of  aid  from 
Austrian  arms.  The  object  of  Austria,  however,  was  not 
wai-,  but  negotiation.  By  giving  what  seemed  a  i)roof  of 
lier  willingness  to  share  tho  fortunes  of  tho  allies,  she 
took  up  a  position  which  enhanced  iho  value  of  any  peace 
])roposals  she  might  devise.  Accordingly,  sho  set  to 
work,  contriving  how,  upon  tho  bases  of  tho  negotiations 


carried  on  in  the  summer,  which  took  the  shape  of  the 
Four  Points,  .she  could  present  a  scheme  which  Russia 
would  be  willing  to  consider.  If  sho  succeeded,  she 
would  relieve  herself  from  the  obligation  of  fighting  im- 
posed by  the  treaty ;  if  she  failed,  some  excuse  might  be 
evolved  in  the  process  of  failure. 

Thereupon  negotiations  were  quietly  resumed  at 
Vienna  between  Count  Buol  and  the  ministers  of  the 
allies.  Prussia,  having  declined  to  accede  to  the  treaty 
of  December  ^nd,  had  no  part  in  these  proceedings.  By 
the  2Sth  of  December  the  ministers  had  agreed  to  a  paper 
defining  the  sense  of  the  Four  Points.  Those  points  were 
first,  the  cessation  of  the  Russian  protectorate  in  the 
Principalities,  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  a 
European  protectorate ;  second,  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Danube;  third,  an  arrangement  having  "for  its 
object  to  connect  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
more  completely  with  the  European  equilibrium,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  the  prepondei-ance  of  Russia  in  the  Black 
Sea;"  fourth,  renunciation  by  Russia  of  her  pretensions 
to  exercise  a  protectorate  over  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Sultan.  These  bases  of  negotiation  were  presented 
to  Prince  Gortschakoff,  Russian  Minister  at  Yienna,  and 
by  him  transmitted  to  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  not  at  all  disinclined  to 
treat.  Ho  had  nothing  to  lose  by  negotiations,  and,  as 
it  was  possible  something  might  occur  at  a  conference 
to  disturb  the  haxmony  of  the  allies,  he  might  have 
something  to  gain.  Then  it  may  well  be  that  he  counted 
on  the  presence  of  a  Prussian  envoy,  and  consequently 
of  a  baeker ;  and  therefore  in  December  he  gave  his 
Minister  at  A'ienna  conditional,  and  on  the  7th  of 
Januai-y  definite,  power  to  negotiate.  But  the  English 
Ministry  falling  under  the  shock  of  a  popular  tempest, 
it  became  impossible  to  send  any  plenipotentiarj'  to 
Vienna,  until  the  Government  of  England  was  once  more 
in  .such  a  position,  as  regarded  Parliament,  that  it  could 
act  with  authority.  Lord  Palmerston  formed  a  Ministry 
mainlj'  composed  of  tho  chief  members  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Cabinet,  and  this  Ministry  adopted  the  resolution  of  send- 
ing Lord  John  Russell  to  attend  a  conference  at  Vienna. 
On  tho  morning  of  tho  very  day,  the  20th  of  February, 
that  tho  first  Palmerston  Ministry,  striking  on  tho 
rock  of  tho  Crimean  inquu-y,  went  to  pieces,  Lox'd  John 
Russell  took  ship  at  Folkestone.  The  Ministry  was 
rapidly  built  up  again,  and  whUe  at  Paris  Lord  John 
received  and  accepted  an  offer  of  the  post  of  Colonial 
Secretary.  He  hud  been  sent  off'  so  hun-iedly  that  his 
written  instructions  wcro  not  prepared  until  two  days 
after  he  had  sailed.  Passing  through  Paris  and  Berlin, 
and  conferring  in  each  capital  with  tho  highest  person- 
ages of  tho  State,  he  did  not  reach  Vienna  until  the  4th 
of  March,  and  even  then  ten  more  days  passed  before  the 
Conference  hold  its  first  sitting. 

This  took  place  on  tho  15th  of  March,  in  tho  Austrian 
Foreign  Otfico.  Tho  Plenipotentiaries  were,  for  Austria, 
Count  Buol-Schauonstein  and  Baron  Prokesch-Osten  ; 
for  Franco,  Baron  do  Bourquonoy;  for  England,  Lord 
John  Russell  and  tho  Earl  of  Westmoreland ;  for  Turkey, 
Aarif  Effeudi ;  and  for  Russia,  Prince  Gortschakoff  and 
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M.  de  Titoff.  Count  Buol,  as  a  matter  of  course,  became 
the  President  of  the  Conference.  At  the  very  outset 
there  was  a  faint  foreshadowing  of  the  discussion  which 
.subsequently  occurred.  The  Czar  Nicholas  had  just  died, 
but  hi3  successor  had  declared  with  emphasis  that  he 
should  pursue  the  policy  of  Peter,  Catherine,  Alexander, 
and  Nicholas.  When,  therefore,  the  mild  tones  of  con- 
ciliation in  which  Count  Buol  opened  the  Conference  had 
died  away,  and  Baron  de  Bourqueney  and  Lord  John 
Eussellhad,  on  behalf  of  theii- Governments,  reserved  the 
right  of  making  special  conditions  over  and  above  the 
four  guarantees,  Prince  Gortschakoff  seemed  to  regai-d 
this  as  a  challenge.  At  all  events,  he  took  it  up  as  such, 
and  answered  promptly.  He  hoppd,  he  said,  they  all 
had  a  common  object,  the  object  of  arriving  at  an  honour- 
able peace.  "If,"  he  added,  "from  whatever  quarter 
they  come,  conditions  of  peace  were  wished  to  bo  im- 
I'osed  on  Russia  which  should  not  be  compatible  with  her 
honoui',  Russia  would  never  consent  to  them,  however 
serious  might  be  the  consequences."  He  did  not  contest 
the  right  of  the  belligerent  powers  to  add  new  demands 
according  to  the  chances  of  the  war ;  but,  for  his  part,  he 
considered  himself  under  the  obligation  to  keep  within 
the  limits  of  the  Four  Points.  Having  thus  broken 
ground,  the  Conference  went  at  once  into  the  details  of 
the  First  Point,  and  determined  to  debate  them  in  the 
order  laid  down.  We  need  not  enter  into  these  details. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  in  five  sittings  the  pleni- 
potentiaries had  agreed  upon  a  form  of  words,  fully 
embodj'ing  the  spirit  of  the  original  basis  of  the  first 
two  Points.  It  was  on  the  third,  the  key-stonei  of -the' 
whole,  that  they  split  asunder. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  March  thatCouutBuelbrotushied 
the  question.  It  may  bo  remembered  that  the  object  in 
view  was  to  connect  Turkey  with  the  European  system, 
and,  in  the  words  used  by  Loi'd  Clarendon's  instructions 
to  Lord  John,  to  abrogate  the  .supremacy  of  Russia  in 
the  Black  Sea.  Forthis,  indeed,  three  fleets  and  three 
armies  were  thundering  against  the  stronghold  of  .the 
Czar.  It  was  this  supremacy  and  the  temptation  it  held 
out  to  Russia  which  had  led  her  sovereign  into  a^rog.^nt 
courses,  and  had  brought  on  the  war.  In  opening  tho 
debate  on  this  now  famous  Third  Point,  Count  Buol, 
speaking  not  only  for  himself  but  his  allies,  suggested 
that  it  would  be  the  better  course  for  tho  Ministers  ■  of 
Russia  and  Turkey  to  state  to  the  Conference  what  means 
they  thought  adequate  to  accomplish  tho  ends  desired. 
Tho  French  and  English  Ministers  supported  this  sug- 
gestion, Lord  John  cnfoi'cing  it  with  tho  courteous 
remark,  called  forth  by  Princo  GortschakofT's  early 
declaration  touching  tho  honour  of  his  country,  that 
England  and  her  allies  deemed  "  the  best  and  only 
admissible  conditions  of  peace  would  be  those  which, 
being  tho  most  in  harmony  with  tho  honour  of  Russia, 
should,  at  tho  same  time,  bo  .sufficient  for  tho  security  of 
Enropo."  Of  course.  Prince  Oortschakotf  could  only  bo 
gratified,  and  could  not  do  less  than  agroo  to  ask  his 
Cabinet  whether  they  would  act  on  tho  suggestion  of 
Count  Buol.  Tho  Turks  did  tho  same.  As  it  was  un- 
avoidable that  some  time  should  elapse  before  answers 


were  received,  Count  Buol  proposed  to  pass  to  the  Fourth 
Point ;  but  to  this  neither  the  Cabinet  of  England  no:- 
France,  and  both  were  consulted,  would  consent.  Thus 
several  days  were  wasted,  during  which  the  French  and 
Turkish  Ministers  IVir  Foreign  Afflxirs  were  hiu-ryin^- 
to wards  Vienna  to  take  pai^t  in^theso  critical  negotiations. 
At  the  ninth  sitting,  on  the  9th  of  April,  these  two,  M. 
Drouyn  do  Lhuys  and  Aali  Pasha,  were  formally  intro- 
duced. But  no  other  business  was  transacted,  because 
Prince  Gortschakoff  had  not  received  ^instructions  from 
his  Court  in  regard  to  Count  Buol's  suggestion  touching 
the  views  of  Russia  on  the  Third  Point.  On  the  17th  the 
Conference  again:  assembled.  Would  Bussia  take  the 
initiative  and  propound  a  plan."ftnrHhe  abrogation  of  iter 
preponderance'?  The-  question  was  answered  at  once, 
and  all  the  Tivove  readily,  perhaps,  because  tho  second 
bombardment  of  Sobastopol  ;had  failed.  Russia  would 
)iot  take  the  initiative;  moreover,  "  Russia  would  not 
consent  to  the  strength  of-hor^uavy  being  restricted  to 
any  'fixed  number,  either  by  treaty  or  in  any  other 
manner."  The  allies  w«re,  ^or  affected  to  be,  in  oon- 
sterndtiou.  They  lnul  no  plan,  and,JVI.  Drouyn  do  Lhuys 
suggested  that  thoy  should meet  at  once  todecido  what 
they  should  demand.  Lord  John  RussoU  blurted  out  the 
opinion  that  the  refusal  of  Russia  had  diminished  the 
chances  of  peace.  Priace  Gortschakoff  rejoined  that 
Russia  would  consider  a»y  mod©  except  that  of  limita- 
tion. That  wa,s  not  consistent  with  honour.  The  high 
spirit  and  bold  fi-ont  maintained  by  tho  Czar  is  shown  in 
nothing  more  than  tho  arrogance  with  which,  at  this 
period,  his  Ministers  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  allies 
from  meeting  to  consult  on  and  arrange  the  terms  to  bo 
offered  to  Russia !  Of  course,  the  allies  would  not  suffer 
such  arrogant  pretensions.  Thoyretiredto  debate  among 
themselves,  and  a  singular  debate  it  was.  Tho  Austrian 
Cabinet  clearly  wished  to  shrink  out  of  the  engagement 
of  the  2nd  of  December.  Although  in  favour  of  the  com- 
plete neutralisation  of  tho  Black  Sea,  pi-eferring  limita- 
tion to  counterpoise,  and  agreeing -to  support  the  plan  of 
limitation.  Count  Buol  not  only  ■  declined,  on  behalf  of 
Austria,  to- make  a  refusal  by  Russia  of  the  two  former 
a  casus  belli,  but  suggested  the  extravagant  plan  of 
simply  binding  Russia  not  to  increase  her  naval  force  in 
the  Black  Sea  beyond  the'point  at  which  it  stood  before 
the  war  !  To  this,  strange  to  say.  Lord  John  Russell 
assented,  telling  his' Government  that  if  this  system  of 
Rotllemcnt  couhl  be  made  an  ultimatum  by  Austria,  the 
Western  Powers  ought  to  acnopt  it.  But  when,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  Count  CoUoredo,  in  London,  submitted 
tho  scheme  to  Lord  Clarendon,  tho  Minister  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment  in  rejecting  it.  "England  and 
rranco,"he  said,  "had given  abundant  proofs  of  thevaluo 
they  attached  to  the  .alliancf  of  Austria;  but  they  wero 
not  prepared  to  saarifico  for  it  thoir  'honour  and  tho 
future  security  of  'Europe ;  and  peaoo  upon  tho  terms 
proposed  by  Count  Buol  would  be  as  dishonourable  as  it 
would  bo  hollow  andvunsafo."  That  was  a  true  English 
answer,  and  it  is  amaaiug  that  it  was  not  made  by  Lord 
John  Russell  on  tho  spot  in  swift  rejoinder  to  tho  Aus- 
trian Minister.      Well  might  I,oid  Clarendon  say  that 
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Count  Buol's  dispatcli  gave  liim  inucli  reason  to  foar  that 
Austi'ia  •woiilil  propose  nothing  tliat  Russia  would  bo 
imwilling  to  accept — a  fear  justifiotl  by  the  event. 

In  the  meantime,  with  this  tendency  to  givo  way  on 
the  side  of  the  allies,  the  Conference  had  become  a  farce. 
They  met  on  the  19th,  after  consulting,  and  propounded 
a  plan.  The  first  proposition  declared  that  the  Powor.s 
undertook  to  respect,  as  an  essential  condition  of  the 
general  equilibrium,  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Russians  concurred,  but — did 
not  intend  thereby  to  pledge  their  Court  to  a  territorial 
guarantee!  So  the  virtue  of  the  article  vanished  at  once. 
Then  came  the  proposal  intended  to  take  away  Russian 
preponderance  by  limiting  the  number  of  her  ships  in 
the  Black  Sea.  Prince  Gortsohakoff  demanded  time  to 
consider  the  project,  and  M.  de  Titoff  took  the  liberty 
of  regretting  that  Russia  had  not  the  option  of  settling 
the  whole  question  by  discussion  with  a  State  "  free  in 
its  movements  and  resolutions" — meaning  Turkey, 
which  he  knew,  as  well  as  the  other  Ministers,  was,  like 
England  and  Franco,  bound  to  act  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  understanding.  The  taunt  is  of  no  moment, 
except  as  an  illustration  of  the  assurance  of  Russian 
envoys.  They  had  not  exhausted  the  ample  stock  of  that 
comm.odity  they  brought  to  Vienna.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
to  increase  under  the  influence  of  Austrian  vacillation 
and  timiditj-.  The  Conference  held  two  more  sittings. 
On  the  21st  of  April  Prince  Gortsohakoff  point  blank 
refused  to  accede  oven  to  the  mild  and  inadequate  pro- 
posal of  limitation,  and  brought  forward  an  impudent 
plan  for  throwing  open  the  Black  Sea  and,  of  course,  the 
Dardanelles  and  Bosphoras  to  the  war-ships  of  all 
nations — a  very  startling  mode  of  liberating  Tui'key  from 
menace,  and  preseiTing  her  independence.  The  Ministers 
of  England  and  France  at  once  declined  to  discuss  such 
a  proposal,  and  declared  their  instructions  to  be  ex- 
hausted; and  Lord  John  Russell  started  for  London. 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  lingered  to  attend  another  con- 
ference, and  to  hear  Prince  Gortsohakoff,  as  if  in 
mockery  of  the  allies,  put  forth  a  proposition  to  maintain 
the  old  plan  of  keeping  the  Straits  closed,  and — admirable 
benevolence ! — giving  the  Sultan  the  right,  a  right  he 
already  possessed,  of  opening  the  Straits,  and  calling  up 
the  ships  of  his  allies  when  he  was  menaced.  The  Con- 
ference closed,  leaving  the  Russians  exulting  at  the  skill 
>■  with  which  they  had  done  what  they  were  sent  to  do — 
that  is,  to  feel  the  jiulso  of  Austria,  to  find  out  whether 
she  would  actively  join  the  war,  and  to  make  a  brave 
show  of  resolution  before  all  Europe. 

Although  the  Conference  had  closed,  Count  Buol 
persisted  in  thinking  that  ho  could  devise  terms  of  peace. 
He  had  pledged  himself  to  discover  such  terms,  and 
when  the  British  Government  pressed  upon  Austria  the 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  December,  the  answer  was 
that  Count  Buol  was  engaged  in  his  search  after  a  satis- 
factory measure  of  pacification.  Now  it  happened  that, 
although  the  Western  Powers  wore  not  adverse  to  an 
honourable  peace  which  they  did  not  believe  Russia 
would  grant,  they  were  extremely  desirous  to  obtain  the 
active  support  of  Austria  in  the  war.     Therefore  Count 


Buol  went  on  with  his  search,  and  by  the  middle  of  May 
he  had  hit  upon  a  scheme  so  weak  and  ineffective  that 
the  allies  warned  him  beforehand  they  coiild  not  assent 
to  it.  This  scheme  contained  tho  guarantee  of  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  for  Tui-key  ;  maintained  tho 
principle  that  the  Straits  should  be  closed,  but  gave  tho 
contracting  powers  tho  right  of  keeping  two  frigates  in 
the  Black  Sea ;  laid  it  down  that  Turkey  and  Russia 
shoxild  agree  as  to  what  force  they  would  maintain  there, 
tho  amount  not  to  exceed,  on  either  side,  tho  force  of 
Russian  vessels  then  (May,  1855)  afloat  in  tho  Euxine; 
and  stipulated  that  this  agreement  should  form  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  treaty.  Subsequently  an  article  was 
added  whereby  Austria  bound  herself  to  regard  as  a  casus 
belli  such  additions  to  tho  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea  as  would  bring  it  up  to  the  number  existing  in  1853  ! 
As  the  Western  Powers  would  not  agree  to  any  such 
proposals,  Austria  declared  that  she  had  fulfilled  her 
part ;  that  Russia  was  now  no  longer  exclusively  to 
blame  for  the  failxu'e  of  negotiations;  that  Aixstria 
regarded  herself  as  absolved  from  her  pledge  in  the 
treaty  of  December  2nd,  and  that  she  had  nothing  to  do 
but  wish  success  to  the  allies.  So  the  gi-eat  central 
Gorman  Power  shufiled  out  of  her  engagements ;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  one  of  her  reasons  for  so  acting 
was  to  be  found  in  tho  fact  that  the  flag  of  Italy  was 
waving  in  the  breezes  of  the  Crimea.  There  was  a  meet- 
ing of  tho  Conference  on  the  1th  of  June,  called  solely 
that  Austria  might  record  her  propositions,  and  place 
herself  in  a  position  to  say  that  she  had  redeemed  her 
promises.  The  only  result  of  it  was  this :  it  enabled 
Prince  Gortschakoff  to  boast  that  Austria  had  proposed 
bases  which  she  deemed  sufficient,  but  which  her  allies 
deemed  insufiicient,  and  thus  to  placard  the  dissension  in 
the  allied  camp.  Such  were  the  conferences  at  Yienna 
in  1855.  The  allies  had  agreed  to  them  solely  at  the 
instance  of  Austria,  and  because  she  had  made  her  active 
co-operation  in  the  war  depend  upon  the  failui-e  of  at- 
tempts to  conclude  peace  on  the  tenns  agreed  upon 
between  the  Throe  Powers.  The  allies  were,  therefore, 
discredited  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  their  complaisance 
towards  Austria ;  but  although  she  gained  her  end,  which 
was  to  evade  the  obligations  she  had  undertaken  of  her 
own  free  will,  the  conferences  served  to  show  Eui'ope 
more  clearly  than  ever  that  Alexander  was  as  obstinately 
bent  as  Nicholas  upon  maintaining  Russian  preponder- 
ance in  the  Black  Sea. 

But,  in  fact,  no  such  conferences  should  have  been  held. 
The  only  effective  mode  of  negotiating  for  peace  was  by 
prosecuting  the  war  until  Sebastopol  fell,  and  the  last 
Russian  ship  sank  beneath  the  surface  of  the  harbour. 

The  conferences  had  nevertheless  important  results. 
In  the  first  place,  they  made  manifest  the  dogged  per- 
sistence of  Russia  in  the  policy  of  Peter  and  Catherine. 
In  the  next  place,  they  finally  convinced  the  Western 
Powers  that  it  was  useless  to  pursue  the  receding 
phantom  of  an  active  Austrian  alliance.  Thirdly,  they 
liberated  the  allies  from  the  fetters  of  the  Four  Points, 
and  enabled  them  to  declare  that  they  held  themselves 
free  to  propose  those  or  any  other  conditions  of  peace 
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whicli  might  be  deemed  expedient  by  them.  Lastly,  tbe 
conferences  were  fatal  to  the  official  existence  of  a 
Minister  in  France  and  England. 

There  was  something  enervating  in  the  atmo-sphere  of 
Vienna;  for,  as  the  Conference  proceeded,  the  spirit  and 
firmness  with  which  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  and  Lord 
John  Russell  began  theii-  task  diminished  visibly.  Lord 
John  became  painfully  conscious  that  Austria  would  not 
propose  or  support  any  efficacious  plan  to  abrogate 
Russian  preponderance  in  the  Black  Sea,  if  the  support 
sho  gave  led  her  into  war.  "The  occupation  of  the 
Principalities  by  Russia,"  he  wrote  to  his  Cabinet,  "she 
felt  to  be  dangerous  to  her  existence  as  a  great  power, 
and  she  risked  a  war  to  put  an  end  to  it.  But  that  point 
accomplished,  I  fear  we  must  not  count  upon  her  aid  to 
save  Constantinople  from  the  encroaching  ambition  of 
Russia."  This  is  the  language  of  despau-.  England  and 
France  could  continue  the  war,  "  but  the  waste  of  life 
and  money  would  be  enormous."  This  was  written  on 
the  IGth  of  April.  On  the  17th  Lord  John  had  become 
so  down-hearted  that  he  consented  to  support  the  Aus- 
trian proposal  fixing  the  Russian  maximum  at  the  force 
possessed  by  Russia  before  the  war.  If  this,  which 
would  have  sacrificed  the  whole  of  the  exertions  of  the 
allies,  could  have  been  made  an  ultimaium  by  Austria, 
he  thought  the  Western  Powers  should  accept  it.  The 
Western  Powers  had  resolved  not  to  sink  so  low.  M. 
Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  who  was  equally  despondent  and 
submissive,  went  home  and  resigned,  because  he  had 
compromised  his  Government  by  giving  even  a  qualified 
assent  to  terms  so  disastrous.  Lord  John  RusseU  went 
home,  pleaded  his  cause  in  the  Cabinet,  and  being  over- 
ruled, did  not  resign.  He  remained  in  office,  and,  on 
the  fii-st  opportunity,  made  a  speech,  not  in  favom'  of  his 
Vienna  views,  but  in  favour  of  ' '  the  vigorous  pi-osecu- 
tion  of  the  war." 

The  resignation  of  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
AfTairs  did  not  pass  without  comment.  The  reason  soon 
became  apparent,  and  it  was  broadly  stated  that  Lord 
John  Russell  himself  had  participated  in  the  line  of 
action  adopted  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  at  Vienna. 
Count  Buol  himself,  resenting  the  publication  of  tho 
protocols  of  tho  Conference,  issued  a  circular  in  which  he 
.stated  that  the  English  plenipotentiary  had  supported  the 
Austrian  scheme  of  pacification.  Then  followed  the 
publication,  by  the  British  Government,  of  several  dis- 
patches, showing  clearly  the  course  taken  by  tho  English 
plenipotentiary  and  tho  English  Cabinet ;  and  in  July 
Mr.  Milncr  Gibson  brought  the  conduct  of  Lord  John 
under  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  demanded  explana- 
tions. Lord  John  explained  and  defended  the  ooiu'so  he 
had  taken  ;  but  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  one.  The 
public  feeling  was  strong ;  and  the  Opposition,  taking 
ud vantage  of  tho  incident.  Sir  Edward  Lytton  gave  notice 
of  a  motion  censuring  tho  whole  of  the  Government.  In 
tho  meantime  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  Ministerial 
ranks.  Tho  Minister  then  otfercd  to  resign,  and  iu 
answer  Lord  Palmerston  frankly  said  that  it  was  for 
Lord  John  to  judge;  but  if  ho  determined  not  to  resign, 
then  tho  Cabinet  would  stand  by  him.     But  Lord  John 


was  informed  that  a  large  number  of  the  Liberals  could 
not  resist  the  motion,  and,  to  save  himself  from  censure, 
and  the  Govei-nment  from  defeat,  ho  resigned.  Thus  th  c 
Opposition  was  foiled.  The  resignation  did  not  prevent 
a  debate,  although  it  prevented  a  division ;  and  Lord 
John,  having  six  months  before  broken  up  one  Ministry 
by  a  rapid  retreat,  now  saved  another  by  a  similar 
manoeuvre.  This  may  ba  called  the  chmax  of  the  ill- 
fated  Vienna  Conference  of  1855. 

During  the  course  of  the  session  the  Opposition  had 
done  what  it  considered  to  be  its  duty,  as  a  bod}'  of 
critics  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Government.  It  was 
well  known  to  Mr.  Disraeli  that,  independently  of  the 
purely  party  votes  he  could  command,  a  number  of 
gentlemen  of  various  opinions,  if  they  did  not  vote  with 
him,  would  at  least  help  him  to  damage  the  Cabinet. 
When,  therefore,  in  the  middle  of  May,  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  gave  notice  of  a  motion  in  favour'  of  peace,  Mr. 
Disraeli  promptly  took  it  out  of  his  hands,  with  his  full 
consent,  and  framed  a  resolution,  which,  while  it  cen- 
sured the  Government  for  its  ambiguous  language  and 
uncertain  conduct  in  reference  to  the  great  question  of 
peace  or  war,  yet  promised  to  give  Her  Majesty  every 
support  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  until  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace  had  been  obtained.  Ignorant,  or  pro- 
fessing to  be  ignorant  of  the  real  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  the  negotiations,  he  affected  to  believe 
that  the  country  was  di'iftrng  into  an  ignominious  peace, 
and,  in  a  speech  of  ambiguous  import  and  uncertain  aim, 
devoted  mainly  to  an  attack  upon  Lord  John  Russell,  ho 
stigmatised  the  conduct  of  Ministers  by  declaring  that 
they  carried  on  an  aggressive  war  and  a  protective 
diplomacy,  so  that  the  one  neutralised  the  other.  But 
it  was  seen  that  this  was  a  pui'ely  party  attack,  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  a  party  field  day,  and  that  its  only 
chance  of  success  lay  in  the  barely  possible  union  of  th© 
genuine  peace  party  and  the  ultra  war  party  with  tho 
followers  of  Lord  Derby,  whose  \'iews  were  by  no  means 
clear.  The  House  of  Commons  were  not  of  a  mind  to  bo 
trifled  with.  The  country  was  for  tho  war,  and  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Tories,  who,  as  Mr.  Lowo  said,  kept 
their  patriotism  for  their  speeches  and  reserved  their 
votes  for  faction.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion 
was  rejected  by  319  to  219  ;  and  when  Lord  Grey  mado 
a  similar  motion  in  the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Derby 
would  not  even  divide  tho  House  upon  it,  so  plainly  was  - 
the  general  conviction  against  it.  Nevertheless  tho 
debates  in  tho  House  of  Commons — debates  raised  upon 
amendments  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion — went  on  for  several 
days,  revealing  tho  true  character  of  tho  dillorout 
sections,  and  showing  the  inadequate  views  of  the  obj  octs 
at  stake  which  many  had  formed.  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Cobden  thought  Russia  had  a  claim  to  preponderance  in 
the  Black  Sea.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  their  friends  declared  that  tho 
negotiations  had  been  broken  off  on  a  question  of 
"terms,"  more  phrases,  a  few  ships  more  or  loss;  that 
enough  had  been  done  to  show  that  Russia  could  not  bo 
dominant  in  Europe  ;  and  that  tho  wretched  propositions 
of  Count  Buol  were  adequate  bases  of  a  safe  and  honour- 
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able  peace.  Thus  it  was  seen  that  the  Aberdeen  section 
of  the  Aberdoou  Cabinet  hud  ontorod  ou  tho  war  -with 
very  feeblo  views  of  what  it  involved,  and  a  droad  of 
attempting  any  real  reduction  of  Russian  power.  The 
exception  to  this  was  the  brilliant  one  of  tho  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who,  from  the  first,  had  the  foresight  to  see 
and  the  hardihood  to  declare  that  Sobastopol  was  the 
standing  menace  to  Turkey,  and  tho  object  at  which  tho 
allies  should  aim.  There,  under  tho  shelter  of  formidable 
forts,  lay  the  accumulated  military  stores  of  a  quarter  of 
a  centuiy ;  there  lay  the  fleet  which  could  domineer  in 
the  Black  Sea,  and  suddenly  transport  an  army  to  the 
Bosphorus,  or  lend  essential  aid  to  an  army  advancing 
on  Constantinople,  either  through  Asia  or  Europe.  It 
was  an  instinctive  sense  that  tho  destruction  of  this 
aggressive  stronghold  was  the  thing  which  the  allies 
should  resolve  to  accomplish  that  made  the  British 
people  so  heartily  support  the  war,  which  threw  doubt 
and  hesitation  into  the  Tory  ranks,  and  enabled  the 
Government  to  triumph,  not  only  over  its  professed 
enemies  on  tho  Opposition  benches,  but  its  late  friends  on 
its  own  side.  But  while  we  lament  the  defective  judg- 
ment and  blindness  of  the  Peolites,  and  the  utter  in- 
capacity to  understand  the  dynamics  of  the  question 
displayed  by  the  peace  at  any  price  party,  we  are  bound 
to  admire  and  applaud  the  coux-age  of  both.  They  did 
their  duty  bravely — for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  men  of 
a  nation  to  speak  out ;  and  no  nation  is  well-served  in 
which  the  chief  men,  yielding  to  menace  or  succumbing 
to  apathy,  withhold  their  opinions  in  moments  of  great 
trial.  The  debates  on  the  policy  of  the  war,  on  the  con- 
duct of  tho  war  and  of  the  negotiations,  ended  by  rallying 
a  larger  support  than  ever  to  the  Government ;  for  even 
the  leading  Tories  admitted  that  the  war  was  so  just 
that  the  Government  ought  not  to  have  avoided  it  if 
they  could,  and  so  necessary  that  they  could  not  have 
avoided  it  if  they  would ;  while  no  less  a  person  than 
Lord  Derby,  allowing  his  judgment  to  get  the  better  of 
his  party  feeling,  insisted  that  it  would  be  humiliation 
for  England  and  France  to  retire  fi-om  the  contest  baffled 
before  Sobastopol. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Government  proposed  to 
become  a  joint  guarantee  with  Franco  for  a  loan  of 
£5,000,000  to  be  contracted  by  Turkey,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  had,  earlier  in  the  session,  cavilled  at  a  loan  of 
£2,000,000  to  Sardinia,  now,  seeing  a  prospect  of  obtain- 
ing a  majority  by  a  surprise,  divided  tho  House  against 
the  project,  and  was  only  defeated  by  a  majority  oi  three. 
Yet  the  propriety  of  both  measures  was  manifest.  We 
wanted  the  aid  of  15,000  Sardinian  troops,  and  it  was 
not  too  much  for  so  small  a  State  to  ask  us  to  lend  her 
the  means  of  setting  them  fairly  on  the  theatre  of  war. 
In  the  same  way  the  war  had  disordered  more  deeply 
the  deeply  involved  finances  of  Turkey.  By  giving  a 
guarantee,  in  conjunction  with  Franco,  that  the  interest 
should  be  paid  to  the  lenders,  we  enabled  the  Sultan  to 
raise  the  money  at  smaller  cost  to  the  Turkish  Treasury, 
and  by  so  doing  we  were,  of  course,  aiding  her  as 
effectually,  in  kind  but  not  in  degree,  as  we  were  by  our 
fleets  and  armies.     But  a  Turkish  loan  was  a  good  sub- 


ject for  a  hostile  division.     Mr.  Disraeli  saw  his  chance, 

seized  it,  and  nearly  surprised  tho  Ministry.  He  would 
have  boon  content  to  imperil  tho  alliance  and  the  war  at 
the  price  of  a  Parliamentary  victory.  This  was  short- 
sighted but  characteristic.  Short-sighted,  bocaiLso  tho 
IIouso  would  h.ave  rescinded  tho  vote  the  next  night ; 
characteristic,  because  it  is  Mr.  Disraeli's  defect  as  a 
leader  to  bo  unable  to  resist  tho  temptation  presented  by 
the  momentary  numerical  weakness  of  a  Government. 

Mr.  Disraeli  pursued  a  similar  course,  but  with  a 
divided  party  and  no  chance  of  success,  upon  another 
occasion.  Mr.  Roebuck,  tho  head  and  front  of  the  in- 
complete and  abortive  Sebastopol  inquiry,  moved  ou  tho 
17th  of  July  a  vote  of  censure  on  all  the  members  of  tho 
Aberdeen  Cabinet,  whoso  counsels  led  to  what  he  was 
pleased  to  term  the  disastrous  results  of  the  winter 
campaign  in  the  Crimea.  General  Peel,  as  one  of  the 
committee,  moved  the  "  previous  question,"  on  the 
ground  that  the  inquii-y  was  incomplete,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  tho  sufferings  of  the  army  arose  in  tho 
very  nature  of  the  duty  which  it  fell  upon  them  to  per- 
form. Mr.  Disi-aeli  and  the  bulk  of  his  supporters  made 
the  motion  a  party  question.  But  the  course  of  tho 
debate  was  decidedly  against  them,  and  they  and  Mr. 
Roebuck  failed  utterly  in  procui-ing  from  the  House, 
either  a  retroactive  censure  on  an  extinct  administration, 
or  an  endorsement  of  the  Sebastopol  Blue  Books.  Tho 
House  decided,  by  289  to  182,  that  the  question  should 
not  even  be  put  from  the  chaii-.  Thus  ended  an  attempt, 
first  to  discover  evidence  which  would  bear  out  the  fierce 
accusations  advanced  during  the  winter,  and  then  to  base 
upon  the  imperfect  and  conflicting  evidence  discovered  a 
censure  not  deserved. 

Before  the  session  closed,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
John  Russell  took  opportunities  of  making  known  their 
peculiar  views.  On  tho  3rd  of  August  Mr.  Gladstone 
maintained  that  the  British  Government  was  tho  obstacle 
to  peace ;  which  was  true  in  the  sense  that  the  British 
Government  would  not  assent  to  conditions  which  would 
have  failed  to  secure  the  primary  object  of  the  war.  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  have  assented  to  such  a  miserable 
ending,  and,  had  the  Government  done  so,  then  there 
would  have  been  a  clear  warrant  for  the  charge  that  they 
had  wasted  millions  of  money  and  sacrificed  thousands 
of  lives  for  nothing.  The  spii-it  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  views 
at  this  time  were  revealed  in  a  bold  defiance  to  tho 
"Western  Powers  to  control  the  destinies  of  Russia,  except 
for  a  moment ;  and  wliat  ho  meant  by  tho  destinies  of 
Russia  was  shown  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the 
recess.  He  meant  that  it  was  the  destiny  of  Russia  to 
be  paramount  in  the  Black  Sea  and  on  tho  Bosphorus, 
and  having  formed  this  opinion,  of  course,  he  regarded 
any  policy  vain  which  attempted  to  thwart  a  destiny 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  literary  studies  had  led  him  to 
believe  in.  Happily,  more  robust  intellects  had  charge 
of  the  business  ;  and  were  resolved  to  show  that  it  was 
the  destiny  of  England,  among  others,  to  save  Europe 
from  Russian  domination.  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  . 
7th  of  August,  a  week  before  the  session  closed,  gave 
vent  again  to  his  lingering  longing  for  peace  on  the 
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Austrian  basis.  The  Turkisli  Minister,  he  said,  was 
willing  to  consent  to  the  Austrian  terms.  This  fresh 
■backsliding  of  Lord  John  was  met  hy  Lord  Palmerston 
with  the  declaration  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  the 
Turkish  Government  differed  from  those  of  England  and 
France  on  that  Austrian  proposal.  But,  he  added,  in  no 
case  could  the  decision  be  left  to  the  Turkish  Government 
alone.  France  and  England  went  to  the  East  to  protect 
Turkey,  but  they  also  went  to  repress  the  grasping  ambi- 
tion of  Eussia.  That,  of  course.  Lord  John  Eussell  knew, 
and  he  must  have  been  either  insincere  or  unmindful 
when  he  advanced  this  strange  reason  for  accepting  a 
hoUow  peace. 

The  Government  had,  since  January,  185j,  effected 
considerable  changes  in  the  machinery  for  carrying  on 
the  war,  chiefly,  however,  in  the  concentration  of  power 
in  the  War  Department.  They  had  raised  the  total  force 
of  the  army  to  193,595  men,  including  14,950  who 
formed  the  Foreign  Legion ;  and  they  had  increased  the 
number  of  sailors  to  70,000.  They  had  embodied  fifty 
Militia,  regiments,  some  of  whom  were  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean garrisons ;  and  fi-om  the  whole  militia  force  they 
had  drawn  18,000  recruits  for  the  army.  Having  found 
that  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  outrunning  the 
estimates  of  the  spring,  they  increased  those  estimates, 
making  the  total  for  the  whole  service  of  the  army, 
navy,  transport,  commissariat,  and  advance  purposes, 
£49,537,692,  bringing  up  the  total  estimated  espenditui-e 
for  the  year  to  more  than  £88,000,000  ;  to  cover  which 
they  provided  £96,339,000,  leaving  a  large  margin  for 
contingencies.  Among  the  ways  and  means  were  a  loan 
of£l,600,000,  and  power  to  issue  £10,000,000  Exchequer 
bills  or  bonds.  The  active  navy  consisted  almost  wholly 
of  steamers,  and  among  the  supplemental  votes  of 
August  was  one  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  a  host  of 
steam  gunboats  to  be  used,  if  required,  in  1850. 


CH.1PTEE    XXVII. 

General  PeUssier's  Vigorous  Command — Agrees  to  llic  Korlch  Expedition 
— Bloody  Combats  on  tlie  22od  and  23rd  of  May — The  French  carry  and 
liold  the  Cemetery  on  tlicir  left — Heavy  Losses— Tbe  French  and 
Sardinians  take  up  the  Line  of  the  Tchernaya— The  Expedition  to 
Kertch — Its  Objects— Its  Speed  and  Success — Yenikale  Occupied— The 
Flying  Squadron  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff — Exploits  of  the  Gunboats  — De- 
struction of  Vast  Depots  of  Supplies — At  Bcrdiansk,  at  tjenitchi,  at 
Taganrog,  at  Marioupol— Heavy  Blow  t»the  Enemy— Anapa  blown  up 
and  abandoned — Progress  of  the  Siege — Pelissier  in  Council — Resolve 
to  assault  the  Mamelon  and  other  Outworks— Bombardment  of  tlie  Cth 
and  7th  of  June— Assault  Ordered — The  Emperor's  Obstructive  Tele- 
gram— Moral  Courage  of  PclJssier — Capture  of  the  Mamelon,  White 
Works,  and  Quarricii — Dreadful  Loss  of  Life. 

General  Pelissier,  the  now  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  French  army,  was  a  hardy  soldier,  who  had  taken 
part  in  many  campaigns,  and  had  gained  in  Algeria  a 
name  not  only  for  military  ability  in  the  field,  but  for 
skill  in  the  Cabinet  as  an  administrator.  A  cloud  hung 
over  his  reputation  for  a  time,  because  ho  had  caused  a 
number  of  obstinate  Arabs,  who  would  not  surrender,  to 
bo  suffocated  in  the  caves  of  Dahra.     13ut  when  he  wont 


to  the  Crimea,  men  only  faintly  remembered  this  dread- 
ful act,  while  all  recognised  the  stern  energy,  sound 
military  judgment,  and  stout  moi'al  courage  of  the  new 
chief.  Henceforth  they  felt  there  would  be  no  faltering, 
no  hesitation,  no  undue  deference  for  opinions  formed  in 
Paris,  no  terror  of  responsibility.  Pelissier  brought  to 
his  task  a  will  quite  as  firm  as  that  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  a  reputation  for  soldiership  higher  than 
that  of  His  Imperial  Majesty.  He  was  told  to  abide  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  his  instructions;  and  if  he  modified 
them,  he  was  to  do  so  in  concert  with  Lord  Eaglan.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  that  these  two  officers  did  not 
differ  on  the  question  before  them.  General  Pelissier 
differed  from  the  Emperor,  not  from  Lord  Eaglan.  He 
recognised  the  soundness  of  those  measures  recommended 
over  and  over  again  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  take  Sebastopol  by  capturing  the  key  of  the 
place — the  Malakoff.  It  was  more  arduous  now  than  it 
was  two  months  before,  because  the  Russians  had  been 
allowed  to  develop  their  hardy  system  of  counter- 
approaches  on  the  Milakoff  ridge,  and  above  the 
Careening  Bay,  consisting  of  the  Mamelon  Redoubt  on 
the  first,  and  what  were  called  the  White  Works  on  the 
second.  These  it  was  essential  to  capture  and  hold 
before  the  final  blow  could  be  levelled  at  the  Malakoff'. 

The  Eussians  soon  felt  that  a  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  direction  of  the  French  army.  Hitherto  the 
principal  approaches  executed  by  the  French  were 
directed  against  the  Flagstaff  and  the  Central  Bastions, 
and  a  work  lying  between  the  two  called  the  Black 
Eedoubt.  On  the  left  of  the  immense  network  of 
trenches  facing  this  front  of  the  place,  a  ravine  ran  down 
to  the  head  of  the  Quarantine  Bay,  and  in  a  green  hollow 
to  the  west  of  it  stood  a  large  cemetery.  The  French 
trenches  swept  roiind  this  cemetery  to  the  sea,  and  the 
most  advanced  works  touched  the  western  wall.  Bat  in 
this  cemetery  the  Russians  held  their  ground;  and  from, 
their  rifle-pits,  here  and  in  the  interior  slope,  they  galled 
the  French  advance  against  the  Central  Bastion.  Foi- 
from  the.  Central  Bastion,  the  line  of  defences  receded 
back,  that  is  to  the  north,  following  tholine  of  the  hills; 
so  that  the  nearer  the  French  approached  this  Bastion 
and  the  Black  Redoubt,  the  more  they  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  flank  fire  which  came  from  tho  direction  of 
the  Quarantine  Bay.  As  commander  of  tho  troops 
engaged  in  the  active  work  of  the  siege,  General  Pelissier 
had  long  been  painfully  aware  of  this  obstticlo  to  ftu'thor 
progress,  and  he  had  vainly  urged  Canrobert  to  force  the 
Russians  into  the  place  on  that  side.  Now  that  he  was 
Commander-in-Chief,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  cemetery,  and  to  crown  the  ridge 
with  French  trenches  in  connection  with  tho  lines  on  the 
right  and  centre  and  their  multitudinous  batteries.  He 
also  agreed  at  once  to  resume  the  expedition  to  Kertch 
and  tho  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  he  directed  that  tho  approaches 
of  tho  French  towards  the  Mamolou  and  tho  Wliito 
Works  should  bo  pushed  forward  with  vigour. 

It  was  on  tho  19th  of  May  that  ho  took  command.  On 
tho  22nd,  three  days  afterwards,  tho  expedition  to  Kortch 
sailed,  mid  on  that  very  night  I'Olissior  began  a  bloody 
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contest  for  tlie  possession  of  the    ground   about    the 
ociinotery. 

Tho  Russians  had  soon  tho  advantage  wliicli  -works  of 
iiioro  pretension  than  rille-pits  would  give  them  on  this 
([uartcr.  Thoy,  therefore,  began  to  connect  tho  pits  with 
tho  placo  by  sinking  a  covered  way  across  tho  ravine, 
and  by  connecting  the  pits  with  each  other  by  a 
gabionade,  that  is,  a  parapet  made  of  largo  baskets  filled 
and  then  covered  with  earth.  Tho  incipient  stages  of 
this  design  wero  observed  by  tho  French  on  the  21st  of 
May.  General  Todtloben's  object  went  further  than  tho 
more  establishment  of  a  scries  of  strong  rifle  screens. 
lie  had  in  view  the  construction  of  a  regular  battery  on 
tho  Russian  left  of  the  line,  which  would  have  poured  a 


tho  cemetery  and  Sebastopol,  a  ravine  widening  towards 
its  mouth,  gave  tho  enemy  gi-oat  facilities  for  bringing  up 
troops  to  feed  the  combat.  Tho  French  general  placed 
upwards  of  4,000  men,  including  two  battalions  of  tho 
Light  Infantry  of  tho  Ouai'd,  under  tho  orders  of  General 
Pate.  This  mass  was  subdivided  into  two  columns.  One, 
of  three  battalions  and  some  rifles,  under  General  Brunct, 
was  directed  to  turn  and  a.ssail  tho  right  of  tho  Russian 
line ;  the  second,  of  fivo  battalions,  under  General  la 
Mottcrouge,  was  to  storm  tho  left.  At  nine  o'clock  tho 
signal  was  given,  and,  dashing  out  of  the  trenches,  tho 
two  columns  foil  upon  the  enemy  so  impetuously  that  ho 
was  driven  out  at  tho  first  shock.  Rut  it  so  chanced 
that  at  this    very  moment  the  troops,  tho  Kattalion.? 
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raking  flanking  fire  through  the  principal  works  of  the 
besiegers.  Had  Caurobert,  fettered  by  orders  flashing 
from  the  little  Cabinet  in  Paris,  remained  in  command, 
it  is  probable  that  the  enemy  would  have  accomplished 
his  bold  design.  Pelissier,  a  man  of  a  harder  texture, 
would  not  permit  the  growth  of  so  serious  an  obstacle. 
As  it  was,  the  Russians  nearly  succeeded ;  for  beginning 
the  trench  on  tho  21st,  they  intended  to  complete  it  on 
the  night  of  tho  22nd,  so  as  to  arm  it  on  the  23rd.  To 
prevent  this,  Pelissier  ordered  General  de  Salles,  now 
c»mmander  of  the  Siege  Corps,  to  storm  and  hold  the 
now  Russian  line. 

This  line  was  of  very  great  extent,  sti-etching  from 

flank  to  flank  for  nearly  thi-ee-quarters  of  a  mile  along 

the  broken  ground.     The  whole  of  it  was  under  the  fire 

of  the  place,  and  the  conformation  of  the  gTOund  between 
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destined  to  furnish  and  cover  the  working  parties  of  the 
enemy,  had  paraded  in  front  of  the  place,  under  the 
orders  of  General  Chraleff,  the  oflioer  who  had  com- 
manded the  Russians  in  the  abortive  attack  upon 
Bupatoria.  Therefore  the  French  had  no  sooner  driven 
oS  tho  Russians  who  held  the  lines,  than  those  fresh 
troops,  moving  rapidly  across  the  ravine,  first  smoto 
them  with  a  crushing  fire,  and  then  coming  on  with 
lowered  bayonets,  engagedinacombatsoclose,  and  fierce, 
and  vehement,  that  the  French  were  ovcrthi-own  on  their 
right,  and  forced  back  into  their  trenches;  while  on  their 
left  General  Brunet  sustained  with  difficulty  the  forward 
position  ho  had  won.  General  la  Motterouge  was  not 
the  man  to  yield  so  easily.  Re-forming  his  men,  anc 
bringing  up  his  reserves,  he  flung  them  once  more  into 
tho  fight.    The  combat  now  raged  along  the  whole  line. 
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Thero  was  a  horrible  uproar.     The  hideous  yells  and 
screams  of  the  combataats,  and  the  piercing  notes  of  the 
bugle,  i-ose  above  the  crash  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of 
cannon.     The  waves  of  the  battle,  lit  up  by  the  flashes 
of  the  firing,  roUed  hither  and  thither,  and  surged  up 
and  down  like  dark  storm   clouds    edged    -with    lurid 
lightning.    As  the  French  jioured  in  fresh  troops,  the 
enemy,  resolved  to  -win,  brought  up  eight  battalions,  our 
old  foes  at  the  Alma,  the  regiments  of  Minsk  and  Uglitz. 
And  thus  through  the  night  the  battle  continued,  some- 
times dying  away  into  a  faint  flicker  of  fire,  and  then 
bursting  out  again  with  sudden  and  appalling    fury. 
When  tho  Fieiioh  gained  an  advantage  and  pushed  the 
enemy,  their  sappers  in  the  rear  of  the  confused  roar  of 
struggling  men  began  to  destroy  the  Russian  lines  ;  and 
then  in  tho  midst  of  their  work,  the  battle  would  roll 
back  upon  them  and  sweep  over  the  disputed  ground. 
Just  before  daybreak  the  masses  on  both  sides  retired 
under  shelter  from  tho  cannon  of  the  opposing  batteries ; 
but  General  Brunet  kept  the  line  he  had  won,  and  turned 
the  face  of  the  rifle-pits  and  gabions  towards  tho  enemj'. 
Throughout  the  next  day  thero  was  a  brisk  cannonade 
kept  up  on  both  sides,  each  intent  on  preventing  the  other 
from  occupying  in  force  the  contested  ground.   At  night 
the  combat  was  renewed.     General  Couston,  -with  four 
battalions,  reinforced  General  Brunei's  position,  in  order 
to  defend  it  against  any  attack,  and  to  complete  the 
works  of  approach  begun  on  that  side.     General  Duval, 
with  six  battalions,  issuing  from  the  French  trenches 
and  assailing  the  Russian  left,  drove  out  the  enemy's 
troops  posted  there,  and  held  the  ground  hi  front,  while 
the  working  parties,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  main  batteries  of  Sebastopol,  rapidly  transformed  tho 
Russian  trench  into  a  parallel  of  attaek,. giving  ample 
shelter  to  tho  besiegers.  Thus,  in  two  nights,  the  French 
■won  this  important  ground,  and  connecting  all  their 
works  together,  showed  a  united  front,  and  loft  but  a 
comparatively  narrow  space,  formed  by  tho  ravine  across 
which  they  could  not  work  their  way,  between  them  and 
the  town.  *This  line  on  the  ridge  a  little  east  of  the 
Cemetery  was  the  limit  of  their  regular  approaches  in 
that  quarter. 

Both  sides  had  fought  well,  and  had  sufTorod  terribly 
iu  these  desperate  actions.  On  the  24th  thero  was  a 
truce,  to  enable  each  to  recover  and  bury  his  dead.  Tho 
French  state  that  they  handed  over  1,200  Russian,  and 
received  385  French  corpses;  and  that  their  total 
loss  during  tho  two  nights  was»572  killed  and  2,180 
wounded,  including  23  officers  killed  and  59  wounded. 
Tho  Russians  admit  a  loss  of  761  killed,  including  IS 
officei-s;  and  1,720  wounded,  including  28  officers.  But 
it  is  plain  that  those  figures  cannot  represent  their  loss, 
if  tho  statomont  of  the  French,  that  they  delivered  up 
1,200  dead  bodies  on  the  24th,  oan  be  relied  on.  Colonel 
JIamloy  estimates  tho  Russian  loss  at  6,000. 

Another  result  of  tho  change  of  commandora  was  tho 
occupation  of  tho  lino  of  tho  Tchornaya  by  a  combined 
force  of  ]''ronch,  Sardinians,  and  Turks.  Tliis  was effoctod 
on  tho  2,')th.  General  Canroboit  led  his  own  division  and 
that  of  General  Brunet  across  tho  valley,  and  took  post 


on  the  Fedoukine  heights.  General  la  Marmora  and  his 
Sardinians  took  up  a  position  on  tho  Hasfort  Hill,  abovo 
Tohorgoun..  ,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  moved  the  Mai-ines  out 
of  their  lines  near  the  sea  to  the  ridge  looking  down  <<:i 
Kamara  on  one  side,  and  the  Baidar  valley  on  the  otlu  i . 
Omer  Pasha,  with  16,000  Turks,  occupied  the  line  of  lov.- 
hills  on  which  stood  the  redoubts  on  October  25th.  Tlic 
whole  force  was  about  4.3,000  strong.  Tho  French  and 
Sardinians  moved  out  before  daybreak,  and  at  dawn  the 
former  were  drawn  up  on  tho  heights,  and  in  possession 
of  the  stone  bridge  over  tho  Tchernaya  called  tho 
Tracktir  Bridge.  Thero  were  but  few  Russian  troops  on 
the  river,  and  these  gave  way  and  retired  up  the  opposite 
hills  as  soon  as  they  felt  the  advance  guard  of  the  allies. 
On  their  right  the  Sardinians,  preceded  by  tho  10th 
Hussars  and  12th  Lancers,  who  pushed  a  reconnaissance 
towards  the  valley  of  Baidar,  ascended  the  Hasfort  Hill, 
which  they  held,  sending  tho  picturesque  Bersaglieri,  the 
Sardinian  riflemen,  over  the  Tchernaya  to  occupy  a  hill 
on  the  right  bank.  The  French  had  14,000  infantry  and 
five  batteries  in  position,  with  their  horsemen  in  second 
lino.  The  Sardinians  had  8,000  infantry,  and  theh  sup- 
port was  the  British  cavalry.  In  rear  of  all  were  the 
Turks.  The  French  at  once  began  to  consti-uct  a  tetc  de 
pont  on  the  right  bank,  to  protect  the  bridge,  and  the 
Sardinians  began  to  entrench  themselves  on  the  heights 
they  held.  Thus  the  lino  of  the  allies  now  extended  from 
the  sea  on  the  right,  through  Kamara  and  Tchorgoun  to 
the  Fedoukine  heights,  just  out  of  range  of  the  Russian 
battei'ies,  east  of  the  Inkermann  ruins.  The  newly- 
acquired  country  was  gay  with  grass  and  gorgeous 
flowers.  Tho  river  was  full  of  fish.  The  troops  enjoyed 
the  luxury'  of  shelter  under  branches  cut  from  the  leafy 
trees.  There  was  fresh  water  for  man  and  beast  close  at 
haaid.  The  chango.of  position  was  not  only  a  military 
gain,  but  it  was  a  pleasant  change  for  tho  men.  Yet, 
although  the  sites  of  the  new  camps  were  healthy,  cholera 
soon.began  to  show  itself  even  on  these  dry  and  breezy 
hills. 

There  were  many  who  thought  this  a  beginning  of 
operations  iu  the  field.  They  wore  doomed  to  bo  dis- 
appointed. The  allies  had  now  very  largo  forces  in  tho 
Crimea,  but  while  Lord  Raglan  could  not  assent  to  the 
Emperor's  plan  of  a  regular  campaign,  the  Emperor 
could  not  concur  in  Lord  Raglan's  suggestions;  and 
thus,  as  a  compromise,  tho  allies  continued  the  siege, 
and  undertook  no  other  operation  except  one  which  wo 
ai'o  now  about  to  narrate — the  naval  and  military  expe- 
dition to  Kerteh  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff. 

A  glance  at  tho  map  will  show  that  tho  Russian  forces 
in  tho  Crimea  woro  dependent  chiefly  for  their  supplies 
upon  the  mainland  itself.  For  tho  Crimea  is  a  peninsula, 
projecting  from  tho  steppes  of  Southern  Russia,  and 
joined  on  to  it  only  by  tho  narrow  nock  of  land  at 
Perokop.  Tho  road  through  Perekop  was  tho  chief  Imo 
of  communication,  leading  as  it  did  to  Nicolaieff  and 
Odessa.  But  there  were  otlier  roads  by  which  the  enemy 
received  supplies.  At  tho  eastern  part  of  tho  Crimea 
was  a  .small  peninsula,  called  tho  I'oninsula  of  Kortch, 
from  tho  town  of  that  name.  Tho  neck  of  this  peninsula 
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is  a  strip  of  land  tliii-ty-fivo  miles  wido,  having  Kaffa  at 
its  southom  and  Arabat  at  itsnorthoru  extremities;  and 
from  Ai'abat  a  remarkable  spit  or  ridgo  of  sand  nins 
northward,  bounded  on  tho  cast  by  tbo  Sea  of  Azof!,  and 
on  tlio  west  by  tho  waters  of  tho  Sivash  or  Putrid  Sea. 
'J'his  spit  of  Ai'abat  formed  another  lino  of  communica- 
tion as  far  as  a  nariow  strait,  separating  tho  spit  from 
tho  town  of  Genitohi  on  the  mainland,  and  easily  crossed 
by  ferry  boats.  Tho  stagnant  waters  of  the  Putrid  Sea 
extend  along  the  wholo  north  of  tho  Crimea  as  far  as 
Pcroliop  ;  but  as  they  are  of  ii-regular  depth  and  width, 
tho  Russians  had  found  it  practicable  to  (Iirow  bridges 
of  boats  from  ono  projecting  tongue  of  sand  to  another, 
.i,nd  thus  to  construct,  a  few  miles  west  of  Genitehi,  a 
third  military  road  loading  directly  to  Simphoropol,  the 
common  centre  of  all  tho  roads  from  Eussia  to  Sebasto- 
pol.  Now  the  best  and  only  mode  of  effectually  depriv- 
ing Sebastopol  of  supplies  would  have  been  to  occupy 
Simphoropol ;  but  as  this  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
deemed  impracticable,  in  order  to  deprive  the  enemy  of 
at  least  one  road,  and  to  ruin  all  his  depots  within  reach, 
and  deprive  him  of  tho  water  way  over  tho  Sea  of  Azoff 
to  Tenikalo  and  Arabat,  and  force  him  upon  a  more 
circuitous  route,  it  was  determined  to  seize  Kertch,  push 
through  the  Straits  into  tho  Sea  of  Azoff,  and  destroy  the 
ships  on  its  waters  and  tho  magazines  in  its  ports.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  a 
military  foi-ce  should  occupy  tho  towns  of  Kertch  and 
Yenikalo,  which  are  within  the  Straits,  and  thus,  by 
taking  the  land  defences  in  reverse,  open  a  road  into  the 
ijea  of  Azoff  for  tho  light  steamers.  Tho  Straits  are 
narrow,  especially  where  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff 
pour  into  them.  In  1854  the  Russians  had  sunk  many 
ships  in  the  channel  below  Kertch,  but  in  the  winter,  the 
waters  of  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  fed  by  the  swollen  streams  of 
Southern  Russia,  rushing  through  the  confined  space  in 
full  volume,  and  at  tho  rate  of  between  three  and  four 
noilos  an  horu-,  swept  away  the  wreck ;  so  that  what  was 
not  possible  in  1?54  became  possible  in  1855.  On  the 
east  of  the  Straits  was  the  I^ninsula  of  Taman,  a  vast 
expanse  of  flat  land,  blotted  with  large  and  small  salt 
marshes  and  lagoons.  From  the  north-eastern  point  of 
this  peninsula  a  long  sand  sjjit,  in  some  places  half  a  mile 
wide,  runs  in  a  south-westerly  dii'ection,  and  narrows 
the  Straits  opposite  Tenikale  to  a  width  of  a  mile  and  a 
half.  At  the  south-western  end  of  this  spit  the  Russians 
had  a  battery,  so  that  the  Straits  were  defended  by  works 
on  both  sides. 

"What  the  allies  requued  was  to  get  command  of  the 
Straits;  and  to  put  all  resistance  out  of  the  question,  it 
was  determined,  on  the  very  day  after  General  Pelissier 
assumed  command,  that  the  force  sent  should  bo  over- 
whelming. Sir  George  Brown  was  again  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  expedition.  The  French  supplied  6,800, 
including  fifty  Chasseurs  d'Afriquo  and  three  batteries, 
iznder  General  d'Autemarre  ;  the  Turks  furnished  5,000 
men  and  one  battery;  and  the  English  3,800  men, 
namely— the  42nd,  71st,  79th,  and  93rd  Highlanders,  a 
battalion  of  Marines,  fifty  men  of  the  8th  Hussars,  and  a 
battery.     The  force  thus  amounted  to  15,600  men  and 


thirty  guns.  Tho  naval  force  consisted  of  twenty-four 
French  ships,  including  three  sail  of  tho  lino,  under 
Admiral  Bruat;  and  thii'ty-four  English  vessels,  includr 
ing  six  sail  of  tho  lino,  under  Admiral  Lyons.  Tho 
gunboats  and  light  steamers  wero  organised  into  a  flying 
squadron,  consisting  of  fourteen  British  and  five  Frenclx 
steamers,  the  whole  under  Captain  Lyons,  son  of  tho 
admiral. 

Starting  from  Kamiesch  and  Balaclava  on  the  22nd, 
though  obstructed  by  a  dense  fog,  tho  ships  were,  on  tho 
morning  of  tho  24th,  off  Capo  Takli,  the  south  foreland 
of  tho  Straits  ;  and  soon  after  daylight  tho  ships  liaving 
troops  on  board  rounded  the  Cape,  and  running  as  near 
tho  shore  as  the  water  would  allow,  proceeded  to  dis- 
embark tho  men.  No  enemy  appeared,  and  the  troops 
speedilj'  got  ashore;  the  French  taking  the  right,  and  tho 
English  tho  left  or  exposed  flank,  while  the  Turks  were 
held  in  reserve.  But  tho  enemy,  though  not  in  siglit,  was 
audible  enough  on  land ;  for  the  troops  had  no  sooner 
stepped  ashore,  than  the  air  was  rent  with  the  noiso  of 
repeated  explosions,  and  tall  pillars  of  white  smoke  rose 
up  on  tho  right  of  the  allied  forces.  All  along  tho  coast, 
from  Fort  Paul  towards  Tenikale,  the  Russians  were 
blowing  up  their  magazines.  From  the  sea  the  commo- 
tion was  distinctly  visible,  and  the  scattered  lines  of 
troops  were  seen  hurrying  away,  some  inland  and  somo 
towards  Kertch.  On  the  sea  a  British  gunboat,  followed 
by  another,  was  seen  chasing  the  Russian  ships  and 
engaging  the  batteries,  not  yet  abandoned,  on  both  sides 
of  tho  Straits.  The  leading  gunboat  was  the  "  Snake," 
Lieutenant  M'Killop,  and  his  conduct  called  forth,  says 
Sir  Edmund  Lj'ons,  the  admiration  of  both  fleets.  Tho 
tiny  vessel,  with  her  big  gun,  "  dashed  past  the  forts 
after  an  enemy's  steamer,  and  although  Lieutenant 
M'Killop  soon  found  himself  engaged,  not  only  with  her, 
but  also  with  two  others  who  came  to  support  her,  ho 
persevered,  and  by  the  cleverness  and  extreme  rapidity 
of  his  manccuvres,  prevented  the  escape  of  all  three." 
They  were  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  the  "  Snake  "  had 
not  a  man  hurt,  though  shot  passed  through  the  vessel. 
At  the  same  time  other  vessels  came  up  and  silenced  the 
battery  on  the  spit  opposite  Yenikale;  and  the  Russians, 
feeling  resistance  to  be  hopeless,  blew  up  one  magazine 
after  another  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits ;  so  that  by  the 
morning  of  tho  25th  there  was  not  a  gun  or  a  man  to 
resist  the  allies.  General  "Wrangel,  who,  with  6,000 
men,  had  charge  of  the  peninsula,  retired  to  Argin,  mid- 
way between  Kertch  and  Kaffa,  and  in  no  way  molested 
liis  opponents. 

Therefore,  on  the  25th,  the  steamers  of  light  draught 
went  up  to  Yenikale;  and  the  troops,  quitting  their 
bivouacs,  set  out  to  march  on  the  same  place.  They 
proceeded  in  three  column?,  tho  French  on  the  right 
next  the  sea,  the  British  on  the  left,  covering  their  flank, 
and  tho  Turks  in  the  rear.  "When  they  came  to  Kertch, 
tho  whole  broke  into  one  column  and  filed  through  tho 
town,  "with  the  greatest  regularity  and  without  the 
slightest  disorder,"  says  Sir  George  Brown,  audby  mid- 
daj',  after  a  march  of  twelve  miles  under  a  hot  sun, 
thi'ough  a  dusty  country,  much  worn-out  and  distressed, 
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tlie.troDps  reached  Yenikale.  The  fleet  had  come  up,  and 
the  generals  aul  admirals  held  a  consultation  in  the 
afternoon.  The  sailors  having  buoyed  the  channel  into 
the  Sea  of  Azoff,  Captain  Lyons  led  his  flying  squadron 
at  once  into  those  waters.  Already,  in  two  days,  the 
allies  had  captured  upwards  of  a  hundred  heavy  guns, 
many  new,  had  destroyed  immense  stores  of  corn  and 
flour,  had  seized  a  mass  of  naval  stores,  and  had  forced 
the  eaemy  to  burn  or  wrecli  thirty  or  forty  ships.  By 
day  clouds  of  smoke  rose  upward  on  all  sides,  and  at 
night  the: sky  wa^  lurid  with  flames.  The  strength  of 
the  allies,  and  the  swiftness  with  which  it  was  applied, 
soon  completed  tho  work  and  dismayed  the  enemy.  It 
is  with  pain  that  we  record  the  shameful  fact  that  tho 
allied  soldiers  and  sailors  disgraced  themselves  by 
plundering  the  houses  and  public  buildings  of  Kertch 
and  Yenikale.  The  predatory  instincts  of  our  troops 
were  repressed  severely,  but  Sir  George  Brown  had  no 
real  control  over  our  allies,  and  the  French  generals  and 
Turkish  Pashas  did  nothing  to  restrain  their  men.  The 
plunder  of  Kertch  and  Yenikale  is  a  blot  upon  this 
brilliant  expedition. 

The  flying  squadron  under  Captaia  Lyons  really 
deserved  its  name.  Speed  was  essential  to  success,  for 
delay  would  have  given  the  mass  of  shipping  employed 
in  feeding  the  Kussian  army,  time  to  run  up  the  Don, 
or  enter  the  Strait  of  Genitchi  and  push  into  the  Putrid 
Sea.  Captain  Lyons  was  as  swift  as  a  spirit  of  fire.  It 
was  his  business  to  destroy  every  sail  afloat,  to  visit  and 
burn  all  the  public  magazines  of  the  Eussian  Govern- 
ment within  the  reach  of  his  guns  and  boats,  and  to 
bombard  every  fortified  place  on  the  shore.  He  fulfilled 
his  task.  Within  four-and-twenty  hours  he  was  off 
Berdiansk,  the  best  port  in  tho  sea.  There  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding,  wrecked  and  burnt,  tho  four 
war-steamers  which  ran  away  from  tho  "Snake"  at 
Yenikale.  Here  ho  landed  his  sniall-arm.  men,  and  burnt 
stores  worth  £50,000,  and  many  merchant  ships.  Then 
detaching  ships  to  watch  Genitchi  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Don,  he  steamed  with  tho  rest  of  tho  squadron  to  Arabat. 
Here  the  Eussians  had  a  fort,  mounting  thirty  guns,  and 
Lyons  and  the  French  shelled  the  place  and  blow  up  the 
magazine.  In  three  days  ho  had  destroyed  a  hundred 
transports  laden  with  provisions  for  the  enemy.  With- 
out delay  he  made  for  Genitchi.  This  town,  it  will  bo 
remembered,  was  the  link  between  the  mainland  and  the 
spit  of  Arabat.  Tho  onemy  set  groat  store  by  it.  Witliin 
the  Strait  scores  of  transports  were  anchored  in  the 
Putrid  Sea,  and  on  shore  wore  vast  magazines,  contain- 
ing immense  stores  for  the  Eussian  army.  Collecting  all 
his  available  force,  tho  enemy  refused  a  demand  to 
surrender.  Captain  Lyons  only  claimed  public,  and 
promised  immunity  to  private  property,  but  tho  onomy 
determined  to  resist.  Therefore,  Lyons  bombarded  tlio 
I)laco,  in  order  to  cover  tho  passage  of  his  boats  through 
tho  Strait  into  the  Putrid  Sea.  The  boats'  crews  worked 
through,  fired  tho  shipping  and  corn  depots,  and 
returned ;  but  tho  wind  shifting,  it  became  necessary 
to  go  in  again  and  complete  tho  worlc.  This  was  done 
by  throe  volunteers  ;  Lieutenant  Buokloy,  Lieutenant 


Burgoyne,  andllr.  John  Eoberts.  These  men  had  tho 
hardihood  to  land  alone,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  Cossacks, 
performed  the  duty  they  undertook ;  and  then  the  boats, 
under  a  fire  of  field-pieoea,  set  fire  to  tho  shipping  which 
had  escaped  before.  At  the  end  of  the  29th  of  May  tho 
squadron  had  destroyed,  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  four  war- 
steamers,  246  merchant  ships,  and  com  and  flour  worth 
£150,000.  On  the  2nd  of  June  the  indefatigable  Lyons 
was  off  Taganrog.  Here  ho  was  reinforced  by  the 
launches  of  the  fleet,  the  exact  kind  of  force  required  in 
those  shoaling  seas.  The  governor  would  not  accept 
terms  of  sui-render  which  would  have  saved  private  pro- 
perty ;  and  under  cover  of  the  gun-boats,  in  the  face  of 
3,000  troops,  Lieutenant  Buckley  and  a  band  of  volun- 
teers landed  repeatedly  and  performed  the  desperate 
service  of  firing  the  stores  and  Government  buildings. 
Thus  were  burnt  "long  ranges  of  stores  of  grain,  plank, 
tar,  vessels  on  the  stocks,"  and  aU  the  official  buildings 
on  the  beach,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man  severely 
wounded.  The  French  boats,  under  Lieutenant  Lejeune, 
and  the  English  boats,  under  commander  Cowper  Coles, 
behaved  with  conspicuous  courage.  Marioupol  shared 
the  fate  of  Taganrog.  Thus  Captain  Lyons  made  a  tour 
of  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  Not  one  place  escaped  him  or  his 
able  lieutenants,  Sherard  Osborn,  Cowper  Coles,  Horton, 
Hewett,  M'KiUop,  and  his  French  coadjutors.  The 
Eussians  lost  not  only  the  command  of  this  sea,  but 
masses  of  corn,  forage,  fish,  and  marine  stores,  aid 
ships  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  Hewett  and 
Lambert  effectually  destroyed  all  the  means  of  con- 
necting the  spit  of  Arabat  with  the  Crimea ;  and,  after 
Captain  Lyons  had  left,  to  meet  an  untimely  death  before 
Sebastopol,  Sherard  Osborn  kept  the  sea,  and  left  the 
enemy  not  a  moment's  rest.  But  ere  this  the  French 
and  British  troops,  leaving  the  Turks  to  hold  a 
fortified  camp  at  Yenikale.  had  returned  to  the  camp 
at  Sebastopol. 

The  losses  inflicted  by  the  flying  squadi-on  were  not 
the  only  losses  sustained  by  the  enemy.  When  ho 
quitted  Kertch  on  the  24th,of  May,  he  destroyed  himself 
4,166,000  pounds  of  corn,  and  508,000  pounds  of  flour  ; 
and  it  was  estimated  that  this,  with  the  quantitj- 
destroyed  in  tho  Sea  of  Azoff,  would  have  furnished  four 
months'  rations  for  100,000  men.  The  amount  of  supplies 
drawn  from  Kertch  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  just  before 
tho  allies  landed,  tho  Eussians  had  been  sending  off  daily 
convoys  of  1,500  wagons,  each  containing  half  a  ton 
weight  of  grain  or  flour.  Besides  this,  the  fortress  of 
Anapa,  on  the  appearance  of  an  allied  fleet,  was  blown 
up  by  tho  garrison,  and  245  guns  rendered  useless 
tlioreby.  Tho  garrison  retired  across  tho  Kuban  Eiver, 
abandoning  tho  last  post  held  by  them  in  that  part  of 
Circassia.  Thus  the  expedition  to  Kortch  and  the  Sea  of 
Azoff  surpassed  in  its  effects  tho  most  sanguine' expecta- 
tions of  its  designers,  and  struck  a  severe  blow  at  tho 
vitals  of  tho  Eussian  army. 

Once  moro  tho  tido  of  war  carries  us  back  to  tho 
trenches  before  Sebastopol.  General  Pclissior  had,  On 
takiiig  command,  accepted  Lord  Pnglan's  proposals  for 
carrying  on  tho  siege  by  vigorous  and  direct  attaclca. 
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The  two  officers  being  of  onoTnriKi,  andreoognising^  tho 
Malakoff  as  tho  truo  key  of  the  place,  detormincd,  in 
oinincil  by  themsdvos,  that  the  Russians  Bhould  bo  im- 
mediately deprived  of  their  coimtor-approaches,  and 
i'.jrcud  back  into  tho  body  of  their  worlcs.  They  agreed  that 
on  DUO  and  tho  same  day,  by  siinultancous  assault,  tho 
(iuarrios  under  tho  Redan,  tho  Mamclon  in  front  of  tho 
Malakoff,  and  the  White  Works  above  the  Careening 
Bay,  should  bo  -wrested  from  the  onemy.  This  com- 
iirehonsivo  operation  was  a  necessity,  for  these  thi-eo 
works  supported  each  other.  The  Alamelon  ilankcd,  and 
was  flanked  by,  tho  other  two,  and  hence  all  throo  had  to 
be  taken  together.  Having  determined  to  take  them, 
they  requested  their  generals  to  submit  plans  for  the 
execution  of  their  resolve.  Accoi-dingly,  a  council  of 
war  was  held  for  this  purpose.  TherQ  were  still  in  the 
Pronch  camp  officers  who  were  strongly  in  favour  of 
operations  in  tho  field,  and  as  strongly  opposed  to  an 
assault,  even  of  the  outworks.  Tho  chief  of  these  were 
jSTiel,  Bosquet,  and  Martimprey,  all  able  men.  But  at 
the  council,  when  Pelissier  announced  the  decision  of 
the  generals,  and  named  the  day  for  the  assault,  and 
General  Bosquet  ventiu-ed  to  dissent,  the  Gommander-in- 
Ohief  stopped  him  with  the  peremptory  statement  that 
the  attack  was  "  decided."  Niel  next  began  to  differ 
from  Pelissier,  and  then  the  latter  grow  more  absolute, 
and  plainly  told  the  dissentients  that  Lord  Raglan  and  he 
were  responsible ;  that  he  did  not  want  any  advice,  and 
that  they  were  called  solely  to  suggest  the  best  means  of 
executing  a  plan  already  determined.  Before  tho  council 
was  over,  Pelissier  had  again  to  show  that  he  was  master. 
Some  of  the  French  generals  insisted  that  the  assault 
should  be  at  daybreak.  "Lord  Raglan  and  I  have  come 
to  a  determination  on  that  point  also,"  said  Pelissier.  It 
was  fixed  that  the  assault  should  be  given  in  the  after- 
noon, or  rather  towards  evening.  The  French  generals 
liad  no  choice  but  to  obey,  yet  a  subsequent  incident 
implies  that  one  of  them — Niel,  as  we  may  conjecture — 
appealed  to  the  Emperor  in  his  cabinet  at  Paris,  against 
Pelissier  in  his  camp  before  the  enemj',  and  nearly 
caused  the  overthrow  of  the  plan. 

The  main  points  being  settled,  the  work  of  preparation 
finished,  the  m.agaziue3  well  filled,  tho  troops  all  eager, 
orders  went  forth  that  the  bombardment  should  begin  on 
the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Juno,  and  should  continue 
four-aud-twenty  hours,  and  that  then  the  works  should 
bo  carried  by  storm.  By  dint  of  great  exertions,  and 
drawing  from  our  large  resources,  we  were  able  to  put  in 
battery  lo7  pieces  of  ordnance.  All  the  lighter  pieces, 
tlie  siege  guns  of  an  older  period,  the  famous  24- 
pounders  of  the  early  years  of  the  century,  were  with- 
drawn. The  32-pounder  was  the  lightest  gun  in  the 
trenches.  So  heavy  an  armament  had  never  before 
been  arrayed  at  any  siege.  There  were  in  battery  no 
fewer  than  twenty-seven  13-inch,  seventeen  10-ineh 
mortars,  and  forty-nino  32-pounders.  Tho  remainder 
were  6S-pounders,  and  10-inch  and  8-inch  guns.  The 
French  batteries  were  armed  with  SOO'ijieoes,  but  tho 
bulk  of  these  were  opposed  to  the  western  face  of  the 
town,  and,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  did  not  maintain 


a  fire  equal  in  intensity  to  those  on  the  east  front. 
According  to  tho  plan  laid  down,  our  loft  attack,  while 
pouring  a  torrent  of  missiles  into  tho  Redan,  was  also  to 
keep  up  a  combat  with  tho  Barrack  and  Garden  batteries, 
in  which  they  wore  to  be  supported  by  the  French  on 
their  left.  Our  right  attack  was  to  devote  nearly  the 
wholo  of  its  might  upon  tho  Mamolon  and  Malakoff,  in 
aid  of  tho  direct  fire  of  tho  French,  and  these  latter  were 
to  pound  at  the  White  Works,  as  well  as  the  Malakoff 
and  Mamelon.  Thus  it  will  bo  seen  that  tho  fire  of  at 
least  a  hundi-cd  and  fifty  guns  and  m.ortars  was  to  bo 
concentrated  on  thoso  works. 

Tho  6th  of  June  was  a  clear,  sunny  day,  and  the 
mighty  lines  of  tho  enemy  stood  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  western  sky.  •  This  was  favourable  to  the  assailants, 
because  it  enabled  them  to  see  distinctly  at  what  they 
were  firing,  and  to  obtain  a  most  accurate  range  for  their 
guns.  About  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon,  at  a  given 
.signal,  the  allied  batteries  opened  all  at  once,  with  a  roar 
that  rent  the  air  and  shook  the  earth.  The  first  dis- 
charge, well-aimed,  told  with  crushing  effect,  and  clouds 
of  dust,  struck  upward  by  the  huge  cannon  shot  and 
bursting  shells,  mingled  with  the  smoke  and  rose  above 
tho  enemy's  lines.  He  answered  at  first  with  vigour ; 
but  soon  found  that  in  weight  of  metal,  though  not  iu 
number — in  quality,  though  not  in  quantity,  ho  was  in- 
ferior to  tho  besiegers.  In  two  hours  the  effects  of  tho 
ceaseless  shower  of  shot  and  shell  upon  tho  Malakoff  and 
Mamelon  wore  visible  to  practised  eyes  ;  and  the  com- 
paratively rare  responses  made  by  the  enemy  showed 
that  his  guns  had  suffered  as  well  as  his  earthen  parapets. 
From  that  time  until  nightfall,  the  complete  superiority 
of  the  allied  fire  was  secured ;  but  as  the  French  on  tho 
left  fired  feebly,  the  Barrack  and  Garden  batteries,  and 
some  of  the  guns  in  the  Redan,  stoutly  maintained  the 
combat  with  our  left  attack.  When  darkness  set  in,  the 
firing  did  not  cease  ;  for  the  huge  shells  from  our  big 
mortars  I'ushed  upward  all  night,  and  fell  crashing  and 
exploding  within  the  enemy's  works. 

At  daybreak  on  tho  7th  the  smoke  and  tho  mists  of  the 
morning  hung  over  the  hills  and  ravines.  The  growing' 
light  showed  that,  although  the  enemy  h.ad  worked  hard 
in  repaiiing  damages,  yet  that  the  outlines  of  tho  great 
enti-enohments  were  less  shapely  and  trim  than  hereto- 
fore. Once  more  the  batteries  on  both  sides  put  forth 
their  might,  and  the  deafening  roar  was  renewed.  The 
enemy  showed  some  vigour  at  first,  but  tho  Malakoff  and 
Mamelon  were  soon  forced  to  succumb.  For  a  moment 
they  were  cheered  by  the  soimd  of  an  exploding  magazine 
in  our  right  attack,  which,  happily,  did  little  damage.  It 
was  plain,  however,  to  all  eyes  and  ears  that,  on  the 
vital  points,  the  enemy  was  the  weaker,  and  that  the 
attack  had  got  the  mastery  over  the  defence.  Late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  iireceding  the 
assault,  tho  fire  of  our  guns  became  quicker  than  ever. 
The  men  in  the  batteries  put  forth  theii-  whole  energies, 
and  for  an  hour  before  the  assault  the  cannonade  was 
fiercer  and  more  deadly  than  at  any  preceding  period. 
The  M-amelon  was  quite  overwhelmed,  and  eye-witnesses 
likened  it  to  the  crater  of  a  volcano — a  just  simile,  siucs 
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it  spouted  upwards  fire,  smoke,  dust,  and  fragments,  as 
the  shells  burst  incessantly  -within  its  interior. 

During  this  awful  cannonade  Lord  Eaglan  took  up  his 
post  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  General  Pelissier 
jjassed  through  the  English  camp,  amid  the  cheering  of 
our  soldiers,  on  his  way  to  the  Victoria  Eedoubt.  His 
troops,  four  divisions,  wore  mustering  and  marching 
down  to  the  trenches;  and  our  soldiers  of  the  2nd  and 
Light  Divisions,  not  a  fifth  of  their  force,  were  filing  down 
tho  ravines  to  the  advanced  parallel,  ready  to  bound  into 
the  Quarries.  Here  we  may  say  that  this  place  was  no 
longer  a  mere  excavation,  rudely  faced  with  sandbags 
and  gabions,  but  a  regular  ontenchment.  It  had  grown 
up  to  that  form  as  part  of  the  audacious  plan  of  counter- 
approaches  so  happily  adopted  by  General  Todtleben.  It 
was  close  under  tho  Eedan,  but  much  exposed  to  the 
laking  fire  of  sevei-al  batteries,  especially  those  in  the 
town  which  looked  to  the  north-east,  and  those  in  the 
southerly  face  of  the  square  work  in  the  Mamelon.  Now 
it  was  that  General  Pelissior's  moral  courage  was  put  to 
a  severe  test.  Whether  General  Niol  had  appealed  to 
Paris  or  not,  just  at  this  critical  moment,  when  all  was 
ready,  a  telegram  which  had  gone  forth  from  tho 
Emperor's  Cabinet  was  flashed  into  the  French  head- 
quarters. The  general  received  it  and  read  it,  pondered 
a  moment,  and  then  folding  it  u]),  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  gave  the  order  for  the  assault.  What  was  that 
telegram  ?  It  was  an  order  from  the  Emperor,  given  in 
Paris  in  total  ignorance  of  what  could  and  could  not  be 
done,  that  Pelissier  should  on  no  account  assault  the 
Mamelon,  because  the  Emperor  thought  disaster  would 
befall  his  arms  !  Pelissier  was  then  tried,  and  not  found 
wanting. 

The  English  had  told  off  about  3,200  men  of  the  Light 
and  2nd  Divisions  to  carry  the  Quarries.  Two  small 
columns,  each  200  strong,  were  to  turn  the  flanks  of  tho 
work,  and  then  advancing  towards  the  Eedan,  lie  down, 
and  cover  by  their  firo  a  working  party,  800  strong, 
whoso  duty  it  was  to  turn  the  face  of  the  work  towards 
tho  Eedan.  About  1,000  men  were  hold  in  support  in 
tho  trenches,  and  two  battalions  were  posted  in  tho 
Woronzoff  Eoad  to  cover  tho  flank  of  both  our  attacks. 
The  Eronch,  having  a  more  serious  operation,  and  being 
more  accustomed  to  act  in  masses,  detailed  about  28,000 
men  for  the  two  assaults.  General  Mayran  had  the  direc- 
tion of  the  operations  against  the  White  Works — redoubts 
on  tho  Careening  llidgo,  one  more  advanced  than  tho 
other,  and  standing  between  tho  Great  Harbour  and  the 
Careening  Eavino.  Two  of  his  brigades — tho  right  under 
Do  Lavarando,  tho  loft  iindcrDoFaiUy — were  to  storm  the 
redoubts,  while  General  Dulao  held  an  entire  division  in 
reserve  to  support  both ;  and  beside  these,  there  wore 
two  battalions  in  tho  Careening  Eavino,  intended  to  push 
down  it,  and  cut  off  tho  retreat  of  tho  enemy.  General 
Camou  was  entrusted  with  tho  attack  on  tho  Mamelon. 
Quo  brigade,  under  Wimpfen,  was  to  carry  that  work  ; 
while  another  brigade  and  an  ontii'o  division  wore  di'awn 
up  in  the  middle  ravine  between  the  French  loft  and  oiu' 
right.  Behind  them  were  two  battalions  of  tho  Imperial 
Guai'd,  and  in  roar  of  all,  near  tho  Inkermann  battle-fiold, 


was  a  complete  division  of  Turks.  The  whole  operation 
was  under  tho  control  of  Bosquet.  The  fire  of  tho  allied 
batteries  was  at  its  height  when  three  rockets  fired  from 
the  Victoria  Eedoubt,  at  GAo  p.m.,  let  loose  tho  excited 
soldiers,  who  dashed  at  once  upon  the  enemy. 

Tho  brigades  on  the  extreme  right  went  up  to  the 
White  AVorks  at  a  run,  Lavarande's  men  first  storming 
tho  redoubt  on  the  right  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
De  Failly  rushing  past  this  work,  and  being  equally 
successful  in  carrying  its  counterpart ;  while  tho  batta- 
lions in  the  ravine  marched  down  it,  and  swept  up  a 
number  of  tho  flying  garrison.  Led  away  by  a  furious 
impulse,  the  troops  even  entered  a  third  work,  just  abova 
tho  Careening  Bay,  but  this  they  could  not  hold.  Tho 
other  two  redoubts,  however,  wore  firmly  grasped 
and  held  in  spite  of  the  firo  of  the  batteries  on  tho 
north. 

At  the  same  time  Wimpfen's  brigade  issued  from  tho 
trenches  in  thi'ee  columns,  and  went  impetuously  up  tho 
slope  of  tho  Mamelon,  led  by  Colonel  Branoion,  of  tho 
50th  Eogiment  of  the  line.  On  his  left  were  the  3rd 
Zouaves,  on  his  right  Algerian  Native  Light  Infantry. 
With  swift  and  unfaltering  step  these  bright  soldiers 
pressed  on,  each  eager  to  be  first.  Soon  they  were  at  tho 
ditch,  firing  into  the  embrasures,  and  receiving  fi-om 
the  parapets  a  telling  firo.  Then  the  50th  dashed  into 
tho  ditch,  and  began  to  scramble  up  the  slope  of  tho 
work,  and  Zouave  and  Algerine  closed  bodily  with  it. 
Men  were  seen  a  moment  on  the  parapet  holding  aloft 
thotricolour,  and  firing  down  into  the  place,  and  a  moment 
after  thers  was  a  combat  insido  hand  to  hand.  Then  the 
enemy,  giving  way,  rushed  out  at  the  rear.  In  a  few 
moments  tho  redoubt  was  full  of  Frenchmen.  They  had 
won  the  victory  with  such  comparative  ease,  that  their 
passions  got  the  better  of  their  judgment.  Disobeying 
all  orders,  the  Zouaves  and  Algerines  pursued  tho 
Eussians  towards  the  Malakoff,  into  which  our  batteries 
wero  >:ow  pouring  a  terrible  fire.  It  was  an  unhappy 
move;  for  the  enemy  immediately  lined  his  parapets 
and  brought  his  guns  to  bear,  and  tho  Zouaves,  although 
they  stood  well  and  fought  well,  and  although  they  wero 
aided  by  shells  pitched  into  the  MalakofT  from  our 
batteries,  yet  they  only  stood  to  bo  slain.  As  it  had 
grown  almost  dark,  tho  flame  of  musketry,  and  tho  flash 
of  big  guns  and  shells,  threw  an  evanescent  light  upon 
the  horrid  scene.  In  the  meantime,  alarmed  by  some 
appearances  indicating  a  mine,  the  troops  holding  tho 
Mamelon  all  ran  out,  and  tho  Zouaves  and  Algerines, 
returning  from  their  mad  rush  on  the  Mulakoff,  pursued 
by  a  heavy  and  angi'y  column  of  Eussians,  found  tho 
Mamelon  empty.  Shattered  as  they  wero,  they  could  not 
hold  it,  and  thus  tho  onemy  burst  in  triumph  into  liis 
stronghold  once  more.  It  was  an  anxious  moment,  but 
General  Bosquet  \va,a  prompt  in  supplying  a  remedy. 
Thi'owing  forward  a  fresh  brigade,  and  giving  it  ample 
support,  those  now  troops,  rallying  hundreds  who  liad 
fled  in  terror  at  tho  idea  of  a  mine,  went  stojidily  up  to 
tho  work.  There  was  a  briof  combat,  and  r.attliug  volleys; 
but,  overpowered,  the  onomy  sullenly  yielded  possession, 
and  retired  back  into  the  town,  this  tinio  unpursuod. 
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Tlius  the  French  stormed,  and  lost,   and  regained  the 
famous  Mamelon. 

Soon  after  the  first  advance  on  the  Mamelon,  Colonel 
Shirley,  obeying  a  signal  from  Lord  Eaglan,  launched 
his  little  band  against  the  Quarries.  The  men  of  tho 
Light  and  2nd  Divisions  carried  the  woi't  and  its  out- 
lying trenches  without  firing  a  shot,  and  then  advancing, 
began  to  ply  their  rifles  against  the  gunners  of  the 
Bedan.  Anticipating  an  assault,  the  enemy  had  filled 
this  work  with  troops,  and  a  horrible  carnage  was  the 
consequence. 

"As  one  looked  at  it  from  the  left  attack,"  writes 
Sir  Harry  Jones,  "  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  light- 
ing np  the  mass  of  troops,  the  shells  could  be  seen 
plunging  and  cutting  gaps  in  the  ranks,  blowing  the 
bodies  of  the  victims  into  the  air."  Either  to  escape  this 
fce  or  to  succour  tho  Malakoff,  for  a  time  the  garrison  of 
the  Eedan  ran  out  of  that  work,  and  some  Bi-itish 
soldiers  actually  went  up  and  peered  into  it,  and-  saw  it 
was  empty. 

But  when  night  came,  the  Eussians  retiu-ned  to  tho 
Eedan,  and  six  times  during  the  night  they  strove  to 
expel  the  little  band  of  Englishmen  who  occupied  tho 
Quarries,  and  at  one  time,  by  turning  the  left  flank,  they 
succeeded  for  a  brief  space ;  then,  with  a  rolling  cheer, 
our  soldiers  went  at  them  with  the  bayonet,  and  regained 
and  held  the  lines,  which  were  .at  once  turned  into  a  new 
parallel,  and  the  site  of  a  new  and  most  formidable 
battery. 

Thus  closed  this  memorable  contest;  all  night  the 
mortars  thundered,  and  all  night  their  shells  fell  and 
burst  within  the  Russian  lines. 

The  loss  of  tho  English  was  about  one-sixth  of  the 
force  engaged.  There  were  killed  six  officers  and  25 
men,  and  there  were  wounded  30  officers  and  -131  men. 
These  casualties  occurred  chiefly  in  holding  the  Quarries, 
and  in  repelling  the  vigorous  sorties  of  the  enemy.  The 
French  loss  was  one-fifth  of  their  force.  It  was  enormous. 
They  had  G2S  men  killed,  4,060  wounded,  and  379  mis- 
sing ;  and  they  lost  276  officers,  of  whom  69  were  killed 
.and  four  were  missing.  The  Eussians  fix  their  loss  at 
3,000 killed,  wounded,  and  missing;  but,  considering  the 
heavy  fire  fi-om  tho  allied  batteries,  this  must  be  short  of 
the  truth. 

As  tho  corpses  of  tho  combatants  strewed  the  ground 
between  tho  Malakoff  and  Mamelon — Zouaves,  and 
Algerines,  and  Linesmen  mingling  with  tho  Russians  in 
the  amity  of  death— tho  enemy  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce,  and 
asked  for  a  suspension  of  arms  to  collect  and  bury  tho 
dead. 

Tliis  was  assented  to,  and  on  tho  0th,  for  fivo 
hours,  there  was  peace.  The  Russians  gave  up  380 
Frenchmen,  and  gathered  up  350  of  their  comiades — a 
pretty  good  proof  of  the  intensity  of  tho  struggle.  Tlie 
French  took  73  guns  in  tho  worka  on  tho  7th.  As  they 
lost  two  distinguished  officers — Brancion  andLavarande 
— the  Mamelon  redoubt  was  named  after  tho  former,  who 
foil  there,  and  tho  redoubts  on  tho  Careening  ridge  after 
the  latter,  who  was  struck  down  in  one  of  thorn  by  a 
c-innon  shot  after  the  fight  was  over. 


CHAPTER    XSVIII. 

Lord  Riglan  proposes  Active  Oi>cratibnsi--Freiicli  Vluws  prcvaii— 1«, ,. 
Batleiies— Tho  Allies  on  (he  Tchcnuiya — Activity  of  Todaubtn— lli; 
prt-at  Skill— Allies  in  Cutincil— Tiieir  Pi  ms — Fourth  Bontliardnieut— 
PeiiBaier  suddenly  chin^'ea  the  Flan— Prepares  to  Assault — Lord 
Eaglan  in  the  Trenches— V'Sibncc  of  the  Oairison — Fatal  ftti^takc  of 
General  Mij-ran — An^r  of  PoJssier — Siffual  t'iven— Advance  of 
Brunei  and  D'Aulesnarjc— Brunei  killed— D'Autemarre's  Troops  enter 
tlie  Place— English  AU.ick  on  tlio  Kcdan— Bloody  Repulse— Deaths  or 
Campbell  andYea — D'Auiemarre's  Troopg,  unsus:atned,  are  driven  out 
— Their  Gallant  Conduct— F..ilure  of  the  Allies- Lord  lUglsn  and 
Pe'lissicr — General  Eyre's  Col  imn— Its  brilliant  Exploits  in  the  South 
Ravine— Great  Losses— Gortschakoffsexull.ition-Tlie  Flag  of  Truce 
^Reflections  on  t!ic  Conduct  of  the  AUios — Illness  and  Deatii  of  Lord 
Ri^'Ian — Embarkation  of  his  Body — Orders  of  the  Day — Ctiaracter 
and  Services  of  Lord  Raglan. 

Atter  the  success  of  the  7th  of  June  the  question  im- 
mediately arose^should  that  success  be  jmshcd,  and 
should  the  whole  julace  be  at  once  assailed  on  all  .sides  ? 
To  answer  this  question  there  was  a  council  of  war.  It 
should  always  be  remembered  that  the  English  played  a 
very  subordinate  part  in  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  They 
had  reaped  their  glory  .at  the  Ahna  and  at  Inkermann. 
They  had  soon,  lost  that  equality  in  point  of  utimbers 
with  which  they  began  tho  waa-,  and  the  views  of  Lord 
Eaglan  could  now  only  prevail  by  dint  of  their  iiLviii- 
cible  sagacity.  Hie  had,  of  coiu-se,  a  certain,  authority 
as  the  representative  of  England ;  but  it  -vras  one  of  the 
penalties  we  paid,  for  making  war  side  by  side  with 
France,  that  he  should  often  have  to  succumb,  and  that 
in  place  of  ono  plan  or-  another  a  medium  course  should 
be  struck  otit.  and.  acted  oa»  Whatever  we  did  in  the 
siege  was  pnioly"  secondary  after  Inkermann.  Our 
batteries,  indeed,  were  very  formidable,  .and  paved  the 
way  for  the  French  successes  against  tho  Mamelon  and 
finally  against  the  Malakoff;  but  our  troops  were  so 
lilaced  by  the  stress  of  circumstance?,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  perform,  any  striking,  action.  It 
would  appear  that  Lord  Eaglan's  plan  of  taking 
Sebastopol  would  have  been  to  follow  up  a  heavy  fire 
bj^  if  need  be,  repeated  assaults  at  all  points — .some  by 
way  of  diversion,  to  keep  a  largo  force  of  the  enemy 
occupied,  others  driven  home  with  the  view  of  cari-jTng 
the  place.  So  that  it  is  not  surprising  he  should  havo 
wished  to  continue  the  bombai-dment  on  the  Sth,  and 
then  assault  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy's  batteries 
were  at  tho  lowest  ebb  of  their  power.  But  to  this  tho 
Fi'onch  would  not  agree.  Thoy  wanted  more  time  to 
build  more  batteries,  to  push  approaches  nearer;  and  as 
they  furuishcd  the  large  assaulting  columns  on  the  vital 
point,  LordiRaglan  hadoio  choico  but  to  aoquiesoc.  Ho 
know  that  ha  conld  not  take  the  place.  Ho  know,  and 
all  knew,  that  if  the  Eedan  wore  captured,  it  could  not 
bo  held  so  long  as  .the  Malakoff  was  in  tho  h.ands  of  tho 
Eussians.  Thcrcforo  ha  was  bound  to  assent  when 
General  Pelissier  proposed  to  defer  the  assault  until  tho 
Mamelon  and  Wliito  Works  woro  armtnl,  and  a  battery 
established  in  the  Quamos. 

The  French  and  English  .at  onoo  began  to  strongthen 
and  arm  thoir  acquisitions,  and  to  sap  onward  towards 
the  onoiny's  lines.  But  this  caustjd  groat  losses  day  by 
day.     Mortars  from  behind,  tho  Malako!!'  threw  slioll.s 
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into  tho  Mamelon ;  mortars  from  tlie  Redan  threw 
sliolLs  into  tho  Quarries;  gims  and  mortars  from,  tho 
north  sido  throw  their  missilos  into  tlio  Whito  Works. 
On  tho  loft  tho  French  did  little-more  to  aid  tho  siego. 
Thoro  wag  mining  and  counter-minirig  inplontj'  in  front 
of  th3  Flagstaff,  and  somo  now  battories  woro  constiixcted 
and  annod  on  tho  extremo  left ;  but  thoy  did  not  now 
jnish  tho  attack  aa  thoy  had  done  before.  Thoy  had  corao 
■  at  last  to  recognise  tho  Malakotf  as  tlio  true  point  of 
attack,  and  against  this  thoy  turned  all  their  onergios. 
Tlioy  worked  out  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
tho  Mamelon,  formed  a  largo  sheltered  place  in  which 
to  asscmblo  troops,  and  covei-od  tho  front  with  a  curving 
line  of  parapet.  Tho  English  built  irp  and  armed  a  six- 
gun  battery  in  the  Quarries,  which  looked  into  the 
enemy's  communications  behind  the  Malakoff,  and  was 
destined  to  plaj-  an  important  part ;  and  they  also  in- 
creased tlio  armament  in  tho  two  .i.ttaeks  until  tho  13- 
inch  mortars  alone  amounted  to  thirty. 

In  the  meantime  the  troops  on  tlie-Tcherna^'a,  French 
horse  and  infantry,  went  on  expeditions  towards  Baidar, 
with  tho  view  of  discovering  whether  there  were  enemies 
in  that  quarter.  They  found  none,  but  thoy  gathered  up 
some  forage,  and  they  enjoyed  the  natural  beauties 
which  alwund  between  Tohorgoun,  Ourkousta,  and 
A'anoutka.  The  French  also  went  across  tho  Tchernaya, 
and  dismantled  the  Eussian  earthworks  thrown  up 
during  the  winter,  and  bearing,  or  appearingto  bear,  on 
the  bridge  of  Tracktir  and  the  fords  of  the  river.  The 
Sai'dinians  took  up  more  ground,  and  made  themselves 
more  secure.  Unhappily,  although  encamped  on  a 
healthy  site,  they  lost  many  officers,  and  more  men,  from 
cholera.  Among  them  was  General  Alexander  la 
Marmora,  the  brother  of  that  La  Marmora  so  famous  in 
the  history  of  modern  Italy. 

The  Eussians  were  not  a  whit  less  active.  Their 
energies  also  were  bent  upon  making  more  complete  the 
formidable  defences  of  tho  Malakoff.  They  were  espe- 
cially careful  to  close  the  gaps  on  its  proper  left  towards 
tho  Careening  Bay,  to  open  now  batteries  sweeping  the 
groimd  at  the  head  of  that  bay,  and  to  construct  interior 
retrenchments  and  flanking  batteries.  Their  line  of 
works,  beginning  from  the  South  Harboxir  and  extending 
to  the  Great  Harbour,  was  broken  only  at  one  point. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  milo  to  the  proper  left  of  the  Eedan, 
the  Karaholnaia,  or  Middle  Eavine— that  which  ran  be- 
tween the  British  right  attack  and  tho  French  Malakoff 
attack— broko  the  line  of  tho  Eussian  works.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  tho  ravine,  the  outer  defences  of  the 
Malakoff  Eedoubt  began  with  a  work  called  the  Gcrvais 
Battery,  connected  by  a  ciu-tain  with  the  Malakoff.  But 
in  rear  of  this,  as  well  as  in  rear  of  the  Little  Eedan  on 
tho  proper  left  of  tho  Malakoff',  and  in  rear  of  the  con- 
)iecting  curtains,  the  enemy  had  thrown  up  retrench- 
ments. Li  short.  General  Todtlobon  developed  his  plan 
of  defence  to  meet  the  plan  of  attack,  and  as  ho  had 
plenty  of  men,  and  a  boundless  supply  of  guns  and 
material,  he  could  execute  all  his  admirable  designs.  He 
was  a  worthy  foe. 

The  troops  detached  to  Kertch  ret-urned  to  tho  camp 


on  tho  14th,  and  the  greater  part  of  tho  fleet  once  moro 
anchored  off  Sebastopol.  It  had  been  decided  that  tho 
cannonade  should  bo  resumed  on  the  14  th,  and  tho  placo 
should  be  assaulted  on  the  IGth ;  but  the  French  had  not 
found  it  possible  to  complete  in  time  their  batteries  and 
places  of  arms.  Wherefore  tho  cannonade  was  deferred 
for  throe  days.  On  his  return  fronr  Kertch,  General 
d'Autemarre  was  sent  to  tho  Malakoff  trenches.  General 
Bosquet  was  relieved  of  the  chief  command  on  that  side, 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  General  Eegnault  do  St.  Jean 
d'Angely.  Although  General  Bosquet  was  ordered  to 
take  command  of  tho  French  on  tho  Tchernaya  with  tho 
prospect  of  an  attack  upon  the  Heights  of  Mackenzie,  ho 
resented  his  removal  from  the  right  attack.  It  is  pro- 
bable there  was  a  double  reason  for  removing  him. 
First,  he  was  avowedly  hostile  to  the  attempt  to  cany 
the  town  and  lines  by  main  force ;  nest  ho  was  a  good 
general  in  tho  field,  and  preferred  tho  plan  of  field  opera- 
tions. U  that  were  so,  it  was  natural  he  should  bo 
placed  at  a  point  whore  ho  could  do  most  service,  and 
interfere  least  with  the  general  in  chief. 

As  usual,  the  plan  of  attack  was  debated  at  head- 
quarters when  it  had  been  decided  by  superior  generals 
that  the  guns  should  open  on  tho  17th,  and  that 
tho  assault  should  tako  place  the  next  day.  How  should 
this  be  carried  out  ?  It  was  arranged  that  tho  French 
on  tho  west  face  of  the  town  should  attack  its  salient 
defences,  the  Flagstaff,  Central,  and  Quarantine  Bastions, 
in  three  columns,  rmder  Genex'al  do  Salles  ;  and  it  was 
anticipated  that  if  these  attacks  did  not  succeed,  they 
would  keep  many  thousands  of  the  enemy  employed,  and 
might,  if  occasion  offered,  be  converted  into  real  attacks, 
pushed  home.  The  English  were  to  send  a  brigade  down 
the  South  Eavine,  to  seize  the  cemeteiy  lying  at  tho 
bottom  of  its  basin,  and,  in  conjunction  with  a  French 
force,  threaten  tho  enemy  in  that  quarter.  The  main 
English  assaults  were  to  bo  made  on  tho  Eedan.  Thi.s 
work  was  to  be  assailed  by  a  column  on  its  right  and 
another  on  its  left  face,  and  there  were  to  be  large  sup- 
ports at  hand  to  make  good  success.  If  the  Eedan  was 
carried,  then  the  column  in  the  South  Eavine  was  to 
climb  up  to  the  Barrack  Batter j-,  and  join  the  Eedan 
column  in  the  rear.  The  French  were  to  attack  in  three 
columns  on  the  extreme  right.  One  was  to  follow  tho 
Careening  Eavine,  and  storm  the  Little  Eedan ;  a  second 
was  to  rush  upon  the  proper  left  of  the  Malakoff' ;  while  a 
third,  issuing  from  the  Middle  Eavine,  cari-ied  tho 
Gervais  Battery,  and  worked  round  thence  to  the  rear  of 
tho  Malakoff.  The  fleet  were  to  send  in  steamers  on  tho 
nights  preceding  the  assault,  to  keep  the  enemy  on  the 
alert  in  his  sea  batteries.  Immense  reserves  v.'ere  to  bo 
provided  along  tho  whole  lino.  Such  was  tho  original 
plan.  It  was  settled  on  tho  16th,  but  in  the  afternoon 
General  Pelissier  desired  to  make  an  imj)ortant  modifica- 
tion. General  de  Salles  urged  that,  as  the  attacks  on  tho 
left  could  not  succeed,  they  had  better  not  take  placo  ; 
and  General  Pelissier,  much  to  the  discontent  of  Lord 
Eaglan,  notified  that  this  change  had  been  made.  Lord 
Eaglan  did  not  press  his  objections,  and  thus  the  Freueli 
were  merely  to  "  demonstrate  "  on  the  left  front.     No 
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other  change  was  made,  except  that  Lord  Raglan  decided 
to  send  a  third  column  against  the  Redan,  having  for  its 
object  the  saUent  angle  of  that  -n-ork.  Finally  it  was 
decided  that  the  English  should  not  attack  until  the 
French  were  in  possession  of  the  Malakoff.  The  reason 
for  this  was  that  the  guns  on  the  right  face  of  the 
ilalakoff  commanded  the  Redan  and  the  road  to  the 
Rodan.  The  whole  of  the  1st  British  Division  was 
brought  up  from  Balaclava.  The  Imperial  Guard  was 
marched  up  to  the  open  ground  at  the  head  of  the 
Malakoff  Ridge;  and  10,000  Turks  were  posted  on  the 
field  of  Inkei-mann.  There  were  in  the  English  batteries 
1G3  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  nearly  300  in  the  French. 

The  bombardment  opened  at  daylight  on  the  17th  with 
great  effect.  The  Malakoff  and  the  Redan  were  the 
objects  of  our  gunners,  and  the  torrent  of  shot  and  shell 
lioured  into  these  works  had,  by  nine  o'clock,  reduced 
the  firo  of  the  Malakoff  to  an  occasional  gun.  Through- 
out the  day  it  was  the  same.  The  Redan,  although  it 
soon  ceased  to  firo  with  any  vigour,  flung  shells  from 
small  mortars  with  low  charges  into  the  Quarries.  The 
Barrack  and  Garden  Batteries  were,  as  usual,  conspicuous 
for  their  vivacity.  But  the  fire  of  the  allies  completely 
ovei-powered  that  of  the  eastern  front.  Its  severity  may 
be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  ammunition  consumed 
in  the  English  batteries  alone  on  the  ITth  and  ISth  was 
22,681  projectiles,  including  2,280  13-inch  shells.  It 
must  have  been  nearly  impossible  for  the  Russians  to 
work  their  guns,  and  quite  impossible  to  work  them 
without  awful  loss.  When  the  sun  went  down  on  the 
17th  the  mortars  continued  to  hurl  forth  their  monstrous 
missiles ;  and  throe  or  four  of  the  steamers  standing  in 
opened  a  fire  of  shot,  shell,  and  rockets  on  the  town.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Captain  Lyons,  fresh 
from  his  triumphs  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  was  struck  in  the 
leg  by  a  fi-agment  of  shell.  The  wound  proved  mortal, 
and  death  deprived  the  British  navy  of  one  of  its  most 
promising  officers. 

From  the  comparative  silence  of  the  Russian  batteries. 
Lord  Raglan  and  General  Pelissier  inferred  that  the 
enemy  was  at  the  end  of  his  resoiu'ccs.  They  hoped  that  at 
length  he  had  exhausted  his  stores  of  artillery.  It  was 
a  vain  delusion.  In  spite  of  the  bombardment,  which 
wont  on  all  night,  the  enemy  managed  to  replace  the 
pieces  in  his  batteries,  and  at  dawn,  as  will  be  seen,  ho 
was  ready  to  begin  anew.  This  advantage,  indeed, 
might  have  been  counteracted  had  the  allies  remained 
faithful  to  their  original  plan.  There  was,  in  the  French 
camp,  a  sort  of  passion  for  an  assault  at  the  very  first 
flash  of  the  dawn.  Their  officers,  Pelissier  excepted,  had 
urged  that  the  attack  on  the  Mamolon  should  be  given 
at  daybreak.  They  wore  overruled.  Now  they  camo 
to  the  charge  afresh.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  assault 
rested  on  the  basis  that  the  fire  of  the  enemy  had  been 
crushed.  To  make  sure,  howevci',  it  was  originally 
planned  that  the  assault  should  bo  preceded  by  a  throe 
hours'  violent  cannonade.  This  would  have  searched 
every  part  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  provontod  him 
from  massing  liis  troops  ia  them  in  largo  numbers.  On 
this  basis  all  the  orders  wore  given.     Literally  at  the 


eleventh  hour,  the  French  changed  the  whole  plan.  On 
the  evening  of  the  17th,  when  all  orders  had  been  issued. 
General  Pelissier  infoiTued  Lord  Raglan  that  his  officers 
declared  they  could  not  place  their  infantry  in  the 
trenches  without  their  being  seen  by  the  enemy,  and 
that  consequently  ho  desu-ed  the  time  of  the  assault  to  be 
altered,  and  fixed  for  daybreak.  Lord  Raglan  was  justly 
much  annoyed,  but  he  yielded.  It  was  a  fatal  conces- 
sion. But  how  could  he  oppose  a  colleague  who  com- 
manded a  force  nearly  double  that  under  Lord  Raglan's 
orders  ?  Therefore,  a  few  hours  before  the  assault  was  to 
take  place,  the  old  orders  were  revoked,  and  fi-esh  orders 
were  issued.  This  occupied  the  British  commander 
nearly  all  night,  and  left  him  but  one  hour  for  repose. 

Throughout  the  night  tlie  troops  appointed  to  storm 
and  support  the  stormers  and  the  reserves  were  moving 
to  their  appointed  places.  Down  into  the  English 
trenches  went  the  men  of  the  Light  2nd  and  -Ith 
Divisions,  under  Sir  John  Campbell,  Colonel  Lacy  Yea, 
and  Colonel  Shadforth ;  while  Eyre's  Brigade  of  the 
3rd  Division  moved  deep  into  the  South  Ravine,  and 
Barnard's  Brigade  of  the  same  division  was  placed 
higher  up  in  support.  The  right  column  was  to  attack 
the  left  face  of  the  Redan,  the  left  column  the  right  face. 
If  these  succeeded,  then  the  centre  column  was  to  chai'go- 
in  at  the  salient.  Eyre  was  to  move  towards  the  works  at 
the  end  of  the  South  Ravine.  The  French,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  guards,  m.arched  three  entire  divisions, 
about  10,000  men,  into  their  trenches,  and  jilaced  in 
reserve  a  part  of  the  division  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
bringing  the  force  up  to  about  24,000  men.  The  right 
division,  under  the  orders  of  General  Ma.yran,  marched 
into  the  Careening  Ravine  ;  the  centre,  under  General 
Brunet,  had  one  brigade  in  front  of  the  right  of  the 
Mamelon,  the  other  in  the  trenches  behind;  the  left, 
under  General  d'Autemarre,  placed  one  brigade  on  the 
left  front  of  the  Mamelon,  the  other  in  the  trenches  in 
the  rear.  The  trenches  and  the  ravines  were  choked  up 
with  troops,  all  silent  and  crouching  in  the  dark.  Some 
were  sitting  under  the  parapets,  others  lying  flat  in  the 
ravines.  But  there  was  also  a  good  deal  of  movement, 
for  the  troops  had  to  be  placed  so  that  they  could  the 
most  easily  and  with  the  least  disorder  move  swiftly  out 
of  the  trenches.  Seen  from  the  higher  ground  in  tlie 
rear,  the  soldiers  are  said  to  have  looked,  in  the  deep 
obscurity,  like  the  people  of  a  world  of  shadows. 

The  allied  generals  had  intended  to  surprise  the  place ; 
to  break  into  it  when  its  defenders  were  tho  least  pre- 
pared. Some  suppose  that  the  enemy  was  forewarned 
by  spies  and  deserters  of  tho  coming  assault,  for  far  from 
being  taken  unawares,  tho  Russians  were  as  much  on 
the  alert  as  the  allies.  Behind  those  dark  and  silent  en- 
trenchments there  wore  thousands  of  soldiers  under 
arms,  and  waiting  in  silence  to  do  tlioir  duty  at  the 
first  tap  of  tho  drum  or  bray  of  tho  trumpet.  It  needed 
not  spies  or  deserters  to  forewarn  them.  Tho  custom  of 
armies  when  near  each  other  is  to  parade  before  break  of 
day,  and  this  is  not  loss  tho  custom  of  garrisons  when 
besieged,  or  of  an  army,  like  that  in  Scbastopol,  defend- 
ing a  mighty  entrenched  camp.     So  it  was  on  tho  18th. 
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Bebind  tlio  huge  MalaliofF  and  tho  Great  Uodan,  in  rear 
of  tho  connecting  parapets,  and  in  tho  houses  of  tho 
suburb,  lay  16,000  man  ready  to  clutch  their  aiTas  and 
fall  on.  In  front  of  tho  -works  -wero  watchful  sontrios, 
aud  in  tho  works  tho  gunaers  stood  by  their  pieces, 
prompt  to  fire.  The  steamers  in  tho  harbour,  sheltered 
uud'jr  tho  cliffs,  had  their  tiros  lighted  and  their  steam 
up,  and  -woro  prepared  to  throw  shell,  and  grape,  and 
canister  on  tho  assaulting  columns.  But  had  Lord 
llaglan's  plan  of  a  three  hours'  bombardment  been 
carried  out,  the  fire  could  not  hare  failed  to  disarrange 
tho  plan  of  defence,  the  chances  of  surprLsing  tho 
defenders  would  have  been  groat,  and  tho  assailants, 
moving  upon  what  thry  could  see,  would  have  stormed 
with  greater  unity  and  greater  confidence. 

The  change  in  tho  plan  which  dispensed  with  the  pre- 
liminaiy  bombardment  was  not  tho  only  fatality.  It 
was  still  dark  when  Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff  rode  off 
from  head-quarters  for  the  trenches.  IIo  had  resolved 
to  place  himself  in  a  mortar  battery  far  down  in  tho 
right  attack,  and  dismounting  on  the  hill  above,  he 
walked  throaigh  the  trenches  to  the  selected  spot  in  the 
gloom  of  the  night.  WitJi  him  went  General  Sir  Harry 
Jones,  the  principal  engineer.  Lord  Ilaglan  had  chosen 
the  mortar  battery  la  which  ho  took  post,  because  from 
its  parapet  he  could  see  the  Quarries,  tho  Eodan,  and 
the  ilalakoff,  and  thus  wateli  both  assaults,  and  because 
from  this  point  ho  could  most  conveniently  issue  his 
orders.  But  it  was  a  place  of  great  peril,  for  there  tho 
fires  of  the  Eedan  and  Malakofl'  crossed.  Tho  British 
commander  was  told  that  he  was  in  tho  focus  of  this 
double  fire,  and  even  the  passing  soldiers  remarked 
aloud  that  he  had  picked  out  themost  dangerous  spot  in 
tho  trenches ;  but  he  said  he  found  it  most  convenient, 
and  would  not  movo  away.  The  post  of  observation 
selected  by  General  Pelissier  was  far  in  rear  of  tho  French 
assault.  Tlie  reader  may  remember  that  in  November, 
lSo4,  there  was  a  British  battery  of  68-pounder3  on  the 
Malakoff  Eidge,  called  the  Lancaster  Battery,  because  it 
once  contained  a  Lancaster  gun,  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  the  tower,  and  that  Mr.  Hewctt  mado  a 
good  use  of  one  of  his  heavy  guns  from  this  battery  on 
the  26th  of  October.  Here  the  French  general  deter- 
mined to  post  himself,  and  from  this  battery  he  was  to 
fire  three  common  rockets,  those  which  burst  in  dusters 
of  coloured  stars,  as  the  signal  of  attack  ;  and  when  the 
French  had  entered  the  Malakoff,  Lord  Eaglan  was  to 
send  up  two  rockets  from  his  battery. 

It  was  still  dark.  General  Eegnault  Do  Saint  Joan 
d' Angely,  with  the  Imperial  Guard,  was  in  tho  Lancaster 
Batterj'.  Lord  Eaglan  was  at  his  post,  watching  for 
the  signal.  The  unemployed  spectators,  officers  and 
amateurs,  wore  on  tho  hills  in  groups  here  and  there. 
General  Pelissier  was  still  on  his  way,  and  upwards  of 
half  a  mile  from  his  post.  Hope,  nay,  confidence  reigned 
iu  every  breast.  The  English  were  cool,  ready,  and  quiet. 
Tho  French,  to  use  their  own  expression,  were  quivering 
with  eagerness,  but  then-  centre  columns  wero  not  yet 
placed. 

Suddenly,  none  knew  why,  flashes  of  fire,  foEowed  by 


a,  sullen  uproar,  were  seen  and  heard  oii  the  oxtremo 

right.  ITio  flashes  grow  brighter  and  more  frequent,  tho 
noise  of  o.tploding  gunpowder  grow  louder.  Tho  roar  of 
big  guns  rose  above  the  crash  of  musketry,  and  the  roll 
of  drums  and  shrill  notes  of  trumpets  wero  hoard  in  the 
transitorj-  lulls  of  the  lai-ger  tumult.  What  liad  liap- 
pencd?  No  signal  rockets  had  climbed  upwards  from  tlio 
Lancaster  Battery  to  break  into  a  bouquet  of  coloured 
fires.  General Pelissior,  hurrying  through  the  dark  over 
the  plateau,  was  pei-plexed,  was  enraged.  Still  the  com- 
bat raged  about  tho  head  of  the  Careening  Bay,  ^id  tlio 
ftro  of  the  place  grow  moro  fierce  and  sustained.  Ton 
minutes  elapsed — minutos  tliat  seemed  weeks  to  the 
wondering  spectators.  The  French  general  entered  tho 
battery  in  a  fury ;  demanding  sharply  who  liad  given  tho 
signal,  his  wrath  changed  into  astonishment  when  ho 
was  told  no  signal  had  been  given,  and  his  astonishment 
into  vexation  when  ho  learned  that  General  Mayi'an  had 
mistaken  a  militaiy  rocket,  fired  from  tho  Mamelon,  for 
the  signal  to  assault !  The  unity  and  suddeunass  of  the 
assault  wero  thus  destroj'od ;  but  General  Pelissier, 
without  hesitation,  ordered  tho  rockets  to  be  fired,  and, 
at  seven  minutes  past  three,  the  clustering  stars  of  fire 
hung  for  a  moment  up  in  tho  black  sky,  and  then  paled 
and  vanished.  The  French  troops  dashed  out  iu  tho 
gloom  to  the  assanlt. 

A  fatal  accident  had  precipitated  the  conflict.  General 
Mayran  had  been  up  all  night  engaged  in  placing  him- 
self tho  division  ho  -commanded.  He  had  them  all  iu 
hand  in  the  Careening  Eavine,  and  he  was  eager,  he  was 
impatient  for  tho  fray.  Li  this  frame  of  mind  he  was 
disposed  to  take  every  rocket  fired  from  tho  Mamelon  for 
the  signal  agreed  on ;  and  when,  a  little  before  three, 
one  of  those  blazing  missiles  '  writhed  and  bounded 
through  the  air  towards  the  Russian  lines,lie  called  out, 
"  That  is  the  signal."  His  staff  officers  Tenturod  to  warn 
him  that  this  could  not  be  the  signal,  because  the  time 
for  action  had  not  come.  This  was  an  unfortunate 
reason.  It  only  confirmed  the  general  in  his  delusion. 
"  It  is  the  signal,"  he  repEed ;  "  and,  besides,  when  one 
is  about  to  assault  a  foe,  it  is  better  to  be  too  soon  than 
too  late."  The  rash  step  was  taken;  his  division  was 
ordered  to  move.  With  the  first  brigade  Mayran  went 
himseE;  the  second  was  commanded  by  De  Failly.  But 
tho  troops  no  sooner  rushed  out  than  they  were  smitten 
by  a  hea-vy  fire.  The  leading  soldiers,  a.fter  the  fashion 
of  their  countrjrmen,  began  to  fire  on  the  retreating 
Russian  outposts,  and  tho  flash  and  the  sound  guided 
tho  Russian  artillery  in  training  thoii"  guns.  Then  it 
was  still  dark,  and  the  troops  wore  unable  to  see  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  Instead  of  following  the  left  bank 
of  the  Careening  Bay,  and  stri-ving  to  turn  the  Ene  of 
entrenchments,  they  went  full  in  the  teeth  of  a  batteiy. 
The  steamers  came  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and,  at 
short  range,  poured  in  showers  of  grape  .and  sheU.  So 
that  this  unhappy  column,  strugghug  in  the  obscurity 
over  rough  ground,  was  torn  through  and  through  by 
the  iron  sleet  hui-led  at  them  in  front  and  flank.  Mayi-an 
was  soon  among  the  wounded,  but  ho  would  neither 
retire  nor  give  up  tho  com-mand.     Another  grapeshot 
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ntiiking  him  jn  the  body,  he  was  earned  off  mortally 
wouuded ;  and  part  of  his  troops,  after  a  vain  but  gallant 
stand,  hurried  back  into  the  Careening  Ravine,  shattered 
and  disorganised.  But  De  Failly,  bringing  up  the 
reserve,  raUiod  them  in  a  hollow,  and  held  his  ground. 

In  the  meantime,  at  the  signal  from  the  Lancaster 
Battery,  D'Autemarre  and  Brunet  gave  the  word  to 
advance.  Bi-unet's  men  were  not  in  order  ;  and  in  dis- 
order, and  as  they  could,  they  scrambled  into  the  open. 
The  disorder  was  increased  when  a  shot  struck  and 
killed  thp  general  as  ho  quitted  the  trenches.  General 
Lafont  do  Yilhers  took  command.  Part  of  the  division 
went  towards  the  Malakoff,  under  Colonel  Lorencez, 
,  while  the  rest  wore  held  in  hand  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  moment.  The  men  engaged,  like  those  on  the 
right,  were  exposed  to  a  crushing  fire,  and  could  make 
no  way,  but  they  would  not  retreat.  The  attack  on  the 
right  had,  by  this  time,  utterly  failed.  The  attack  on 
the  centre  made  no  progress.  The  left  attack  was  more 
fortunate.  D'AutemaiTe,  on  spying  the  signal,  sent 
forward  two  battalions,  one  of  rifles,  the  other  of  the  line. 
Day  had  dawned,  and  the  twilight  revealed  the  column 
to  the  enemy,  but  it  also  allo*ved  the  troops  to  see  where 
they  were  going.  With  steady  tread  in  the  face  of  a 
searching  fire,  D  Automarre's  men  pressed  along  the 
ridge,  on  the  right  of  the  Middle  Ravine ;  Garnier,  the 
commander  of  the  rifles,  kept  his  men  together  and  pro- 
vented  them  from  firing ;  and  thus  they  arrived  at  the 
ditch  of  the  Gervais  Battery,  on  the  proper  right  of  the 
Malakoff,  all  together.  In  a  moment  they  were  seen 
scrambling  over  the  parapet,  and  then  firing  their  rifles, 
point  blank,  they  went  in  with  the  bayonet.  The  strife 
was  close,  but  the  French  prevailed;  and  the  19th  Line 
regiment  coming  up,  the  two  battalions  were  actually 
established  within  the  enemy's  lines,  among  the  ruins  of 
houses,  and  under  tic  mighty  Malakoff.  The  column  on 
the  right  had  by  this  time  beten  reinforced  by  part  of  the 
Guard,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  from  att.ack, 
but  also  to  have  a  body  of  men  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  any  opportunity.  The  head  of  Brunei's  column  was 
under  the  Malakoff,  exchanging  volleys  with  the  enemy's 
troops,  who  fired  exultingly  from  their  parapets. 
D' Automarre's  two  batteries,  as  we  have  said,  were 
inside  the  Russian  lines,  and  theii-  gallant  leaders, 
Gamier  and  Maneque,  both  wounded,  had  sent  officer 
after  officer  to  the  rear  begging  for  reinforcements.  Ten 
minutes  had  slipped  away  since  Pelissier  gave  the  signal, 
and  such  was  the  condition  of  the  combat. 

Lord  Raglan  had  been  a  spectator  of  this  engagement 
in  the  grey  dawn.  Ho  had  seen  and  heard  the  false 
movement  of  Mayran  ;  he  had  watched  the  confused 
march  of  Brunet's  troops  ;  ho  had  seen  dimly  the  soldiers 
of  D'Autemarre  storm  the  Gervais  Battery.  The  French 
had  not  succeeded ;  but  the  British  commander,  admiring 
their  showy  bravery,  and  feeling  that  ho  ought  to  risk 
something  to  aid  them,  directed  Sir  George  Brown  to 
order  the  assault  en  the  Redan.  Alas  !  hero,  too,  the 
enemy  were  prepared.  They  had  a  mass  of  infantry  in 
Iho  Redan ;  its  guns,  loaded  with  grape,  wero  ready  to 
belch  it  forth  ;  and  between  the  stormers  and  their  object 


there  was  the  abattis  with  its  strong  woodwork  and  deep 
ditch.  The  British  columns  were  small — 400  men  in 
each.  They  were  covered  by  a  scattering  of  riflemen, 
and  with  them  were  to  march  a  party  of  sailors  under 
William  Peel,  cari-ying  ladders,  a  party  of  soldiers 
with  sacks  of  wool,  and  a  party  of  artillei-j-men  to  spike 
the  guns  of  the  Redan.  When  the  signal  was  given,  all 
these  gallant  men  climbed  over  the  parapets  and  alighted 
in  the  open.  Then  the  guns  of  the  Redan  opened 
with  energy  and  effect.  The  rifles,  in  open  order,  gained 
the  abattis,  and  began  to  fire  on  the  enemy's  gunneis. 
Parts  of  the  two  columns  of  attack  struggled  in  utter 
disorder  up  to  the  same  place.  But  the  sailors  under 
Peel  were  so  cut  up,  that  only  one  ladder  was  borne  to 
the  abattis,  and  Peel  was  wounded.  It  was  in  striving 
to  make  the  men  in  the  right  column  form,  and  in 
leading  them  on  by  voice  and  gesture,  that  the  brave 
Lacy  Yea  met  his  death.  He  was  struck  by  grape,  and 
almost  instantly  died.  On  the  left,  Colonel  Shadforth 
was  slain  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  trenches ;  and  Sir 
John  Campbell,  leaping  over  the  parapet,  went  at  once 
to  head  the  column,  and  carried  them  up  to  the  abattis. 
But  there,  cheering  his  soldiers,  Campbell  was  also  shot 
dead.  Indeed,  the  storm  of  grapeshot  strewed  the 
ground  with  rod  coats  and  blue  jackets.  The  bullets, 
mingled  with  round  shot  and  shell,  went  tearing  through 
or  rushing  over  the  psirapot  where  Lord  Raglan  stood, 
looking  over  the  top,  and  watching  the  combat.  While 
he  stood  there.  General  Jones  w.os  knocked  down  at  his 
side,  and  when  the  red  gash  in  his  forehead  was  seen, 
men  thought  he  was  killed  ;  but  ho  rose,  and  having 
had  his  wound  dressed,  he  took  his  place  again  at  the 
parapet.  But  the  attack  on  the  Redan  had  altogether 
failed.  Lord  West  and  Colonel  Lysons  found  it  a  vain 
sacrifice  to  keep  the  men  under  that  awful  fire,  to  which 
musketry  was  now  added  fi-om  tlio  parapets  of  the 
Redan ;  and  accordingly,  the  remains  of  the  devoted 
stormers  wore  hurried  back  into  the  trenches.  By  Lord 
Raglan's  orders,  the  whole  of  our  batteries  at  once 
opened  fire.  It  is  an  error  to  state  that  Lord  Raglan 
ordered  only  a  partial  fire.  General  Jones  states  dis- 
tinctly that  "  all  our  batteries  were  ordered  to  resume 
their  fire  as  heavily  as  possible."  They  did  so,  and  as 
heretofore,  soon  obtained  the  mastery  ;  and  as  the  place 
was  full  of  troops,  the  enemy  must  have  suffered  most 
severely. 

The  French  attack  had  failed  also.  Seeing  Branot's 
men  exposed  to  a  fire  of  small  arms  from  tho  parapets 
of  tho  Malakoff,  Colonel  Dickson  endeavoured  to  drive 
the  Russians  down  by  shells.  But  they  did  not  appear 
to  feel  these  missiles,  and  Dickson  changing  to  round 
shot,  soon  cleared  tho  parapet.  D'Autemarro's  two 
battalions  held  tho  Gervais  Battery  for  more  than  half  an 
hour.  Their  brave  commanders,  grim  and  blood-stained, 
looked  eagerly,  but  in  vain,  for  the  reinforcements  they 
had  demanded.  And  as  these  did  not  arrive,  these  two 
heroic  soldiers  wore  forced  to  withdraw.  The  French 
are  under  tho  impi'ossion  that  they  wero  driven  out  by 
troops  coming  from  tho  Rod.an.  But  they  arc  mistaken. 
General  Chruleff  had  plenty  of  men  at  hand  without 
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weakening  the  Eedan.  When  the  French  quitted  the 
Russia,n  untrenchmcnts,  the  Russian  infUntiy  followed. 
Tho  French  halted  in  a  depression  of  (ho  ground,  and  as 
part  of  their  reinforcements  had  now  como  up,  they 
turned  with  tho  bayonet  upon  their  pursuers  and  forced 
thorn  hack  into  the  work.  Other  battalions  coming  up, 
(hose  mon  held  fast,  and  General  Pelissier,  unwiUing  to 
thi-ow  a  chance  away,  ordered  up  the  Zouaves  of  tho 
Guard,  and  had  a  momentary  thought  of  making  a  fresh 
attack;  but  receiving  unfavourable  report?,  ho  halted 
the  Guard,  and  recalled  all  tho  troops.  Tho  attack  was 
at  an  end. 

Uut  while  he  was  thinking  of  renewing  tho  assairlt. 


mined  to  see  Pelissier  himself.  Beaching  tho  Lancaster 
Battery  shortly  after  sovon  o'clock.  Lord  Eaglan  found 
tho  I'^ronch  general  ready  to  fall  in  with  his  views.  But 
whilo  they  wore  discussing  tho  details.  General  d'Aute- 
marrc,  now  senior  officer  in  tho  French  trenches,  sent 
word  that  tho  French  troops  had  lost  so  many  men  and 
were  so  discouraged,  that  ho  feared  it  would  bo  iin- 
possiblo  to  assault  again.  It  was,  therefore,  decided 
that  no  fresh  assault  .should  be  made ;  tho  troops  were 
withdrawn  ;  and  tho  batteries  slackened  fire. 

We  have  now  to  narrate  a  remarkable  episode  in  the 
incidents  of  the  morning.  It  will  bo  remembered  that 
General  Eyre  was  to  make  a  demonstration  in  tho  South 


oe;sebal  la  maiuiora. 


he  seut  General  Rose  with  a  message  to  liord  Eaglan, 
saying  that  he  hoped  Lord  Raglan  would  agree  to  a 
renewed  onslaught.  At  tho  same  time  Lord  Raglan, 
seeing  how  completely  our  fire  had  mastered  that  of  the 
place,  ordered  Sir  George  Brown  to  bring  up  the  sup- 
ports, and  prepare  for  a  fresh  assault.  He  then  sent 
Commander  Yico,  the  Fi'cnch  officer  at  the  British  head- 
ijuartors,  to  inform  General  Pelissier  of  the  steps  he  had 
taken,  and  to  propose  that  another  attempt  should  bo  made 
after  the  bombardment  had  continued  a  few  hours  longer. 
liOrd  Raglan  thought  that  in  this  way  the  enemy  might 
be  surprised,  and  the  place  be  won.  The  two  messengers 
mot  each  other  ia  tho  trenches,  and  thus  the  messages 
crossed  each  other.  Lord  Eaglan,  therefore,  deter- 
182  -New  f  eiues. 


Ravine.  A  French  force  was  to  aid  him  by  covering 
his  left  Hank.  He  had  with  him  about  2,000  men 
belonging  to  the  9th,  ISth,  2Sth,  .38th,  and  -Itth  Regi- 
ments ;  and  arriving  in  tho  Ravine  a  little  before  three 
o'clock,  ho  arrayed  them  for  tho  work  in  hand.  Some 
400  volunteers  under  Major  Fielden  led  the  way,  sup- 
ported by  the  41th  and  38th  on  the  right,  and  the  18th 
on  tho  left ;  whQe  the  9th  and  28th  formed  a  reserve. 
Their  first  object  was  to  capture  two  rifle  pits.  The 
French  took  one,  and  our  volunteers  the  other,  with 
ease.  Then  the  French  halted,  the  officer  in  command 
having  no  warrant  to  go  farther.  General  Eyre,  how- 
ever, exceeding,  or  rather  straining  his  insti-uctious,  did 
go  farther,  and  a  handful  of  French  breaking  fi-om 
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restraint  kept  pace  with,  liini.  In  the  ravine,  just 
hefore  it  is  joined  by  the  Woronzoff  Eavine  on  the  right, 
there  was  a  cemetery  where  the  EuBsians  had  a  post. 
This  was  carried  by  our  troops,  after  a  very  slight 
resistance;  and,  not  content  with  this  success,  they 
pushed  still  farther.  There  were  clusters  of  houses 
under  the  cliffs  on  both  sides  of  the  broad  basin  formed 
by  the  juncture  of  the  two  ravines.  Into  these  the 
enemy  retired,  and  Greneral  Eyre  deeming  it  desirable  to 
occupy  as  forward  a  position  as  possible,  drove  the 
Eussians  out  of  the  houses,  and  held  them  as  well  as 
the  Cemeteiy.  The  troops  wore  now  under  the  Garden 
Batteries  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Barrack  Batteries  on 
the  other ;  and  before  them  was  the  battery  at  the  head 
of  tho  South  Eavine,  called  the  Creek  Battery.  The}' 
were  thus  exposed  to  fire  on  three  sides.  Neyei-ilieless 
they  still  made  progress,  driving  the  enemy  cmt  of  the 
houses  and  up  tho  sides  of  the  rp.vtne.  Some  of  them 
ascended  the  steep,  a  few  looked  into  the  works  in  rear 
of  the  Flagstaff  Bastion,  others  climbed  the  opposite 
side  and  got  shelter  at  a  point  commanding  the  Creek 
Batteiy.  Thus  they  were  ready,  if  fortune  favoui'od 
the  assaults  on  the  Eedan  and  Malakoff,  to  sweep  either 
into  the  town  ^r  make  way  through  the  Barrack 
Battery  to  the  Eedan.  But  the  Eussians  had  no  sooner 
fled  from  tho  ravine  into  the  place,  than  the  batteries 
opened  on  our  daring  soldiers.  The  round  shot  and 
shell  tore  through  the  frail  houses  and  broke  tihe  stones 
of  the  Cemetery  in  pieces,  while  tho  Eusslan  infantrj' 
came  forth  afresh  and  kept  up  a  hot  fire.  But  these 
were  soon  forced  back  by  the  accurate  shooting  of  the 
British;  and  it  is  infeiTed  that  ti»e  enemy  lost  many 
gunners  from  tho  bullets  sent  into  his  em.brasares. 
Happily  some  of  the  houses  had  bomb-proof  storeys, 
and  in  these  better  shelter  was  obtained.  To  increase 
the  pressure  on  our  men  and  drive  them  out,  ships 
came  uj)  the  South  Harbour  and  fired  heavily  into  their 
lodgments  ;  and  at  times  they  were  the  focus  of  an  en- 
circling fire.  Nevertheless  here  they  remained  all  day, 
offering  to  the  French  in  the  right  of  their  left  attack  a 
splendid  spectacle  of  hardihood.  Oeneral  Eyre  was 
wounded  early  in  the  day  ;  but  ho  did  not  give  up  the 
•command  of  his  men  until  five  in  the  aftenioon.  About 
nine  in  the  morning  he  had  heard  of  the  failure  of  tho 
grand  assault.  Eequesting  instructions  from  Lord 
Eaglan,  he  was  told  that  tho  French  would  send  a  force 
to  relieve  him,  and  liold  part  of  tho  ground  he  had 
won ;  but  that  if  at  nightfall  tho  French  had  not  arrived 
then  ho  was  to  evacuate  tho  ravine.  The  French  did 
not  come  ;  and  this  noble  brigade,  bringing  with  them 
nearly  all  their  wounded,  and  theso  wore  many,  re- 
gained tho  trenches  at  nightfall.  Tho  Cemetery,  how- 
ever, remained  in  our  possession.  Oat  of  2,000  men, 
nearly  000  were  killed  or  wounded. 

Tho  losses  of  both  sides  were  vory  groat.  Of  the 
English  there  wore  22  officers  killed  and  78  wounded  ; 
211  men  killed  and  1,209  wounded.  Tho  French  lost 
33  officers  killed,  2J7  were  wounded,  and  21  wore 
mis.sing.  They  also  lost  1,340  men  killed,  1,620 
wounded,  and  390  missing.     Tho  wonudod  men  Ihus  | 


exceeded  the  dead  by  ISO  only — an  unusual  proportion. 
The  totals  stand — for  tho  English,  l,5j3  ;  forthe  French, 
3,553  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  The  Eussian  loss, 
as  usual,  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Prince  Gortschakoff's 
published  despatch  iixes  tho  losses  during  the  17th  and 
ISth  at  16  officers  killed  and  153  wounded;  781  men 
killed  and  4,826  wounded;  giving  a  total  of  5,776  as 
the  amoxmt  of  the  Eussian  loss  from  the  bombardment 
and  the  combat.  The  allied  losses  on  tho  18th  were  5, 106. 
On  the  17th,  37  men  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the 
British  trenches.  As  the  French  placed  more  men  in 
their  batteries  and  parallels  than  we  did,  they  may  have 
lost  100.  Adding  137  to  the  total  of  the  allied  loss  in 
tho  two  days,  it  stiU  falls  short  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
by  533  men. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  was  very  proud  of  his  victory. 
He  issued  an  exulting  order  of  the  day.  He  told  his 
soldiers  they  had  defeated  an  "enemy  in  despair;" 
"  Thanks  be  to  you  for  it,  comrades ! "  He  stimulated 
theu-  courage  by  telling  them  that  large  reinforcements 
were  maxohing  from  all  parts  of  sacred  Eussia ;  and  he 
called  upon  them  to  die  rather  than  break  their  oaths  to 
preserve  Sebastopol.  "The  time  is  at  hand,"  ho  ex- 
claimed, "when  tho  pride  of  the  enemy  —  the  impe- 
rious enemy  —  will  be  overthrown;  when  his  armies 
will  be  swept  from  our  territory  like  straw  before  the 
wind.  Untal  then  have  faith  in  God,  and  fight  for 
Emperor  and  country!"  These  were  stirring  words, 
and  much  the  stoirt  defenders  of  Sebastopol  stood  in 
need  of  them.  There  was  anguish,  there  was  chagrin, 
in  the  camps  of  the  allies,  but  thcro  was  no  despair. 
Tho  generals  were  as  resolut«  as  fate,  and  tho  soldiers 
were  burning  to  go  in  again. 

But  there  lay  the  dead  and  the  wounded,  thick  as 
leaves,  on  those  bloody  slopes.  It  became  needful  to 
bury  tho  first  and  succour  the  second  ;  and  Prince 
Gortschakoff's  boast  seemed  for  a  moment  realised 
when,  on  the  19th,  a  boat  bearing  a  flag  of  truco  was 
seen  coming  in  from  the  fleet  b}'' those  who  manned  the 
forts  and  watched  the  mouth  of  tho  harbour;  for  tho 
bearers  of  that  flag  of  truce  were  instructed  to  present  a 
request  from  the  allied  generals  that  Prince  GortschakoQ' 
would  vouchsafe  a  short  tnico— tho  first  and  last  request 
of  that  kind  from  tJio  camp  of  the  allies.  Tho  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  Sebastopol  must  have  felt  a  glow  of 
pride  when  he  received  that  message.  Yet  he  could  not 
have  been  loth  to  grant  tho  request  it  conveyed,  for  a 
truco,  were  it  never  so  short,  was  timo  gained,  and  time 
gained  to  repair  damages  and  got  guns  into  tho  batteries 
without  molestation. 

Therefoi-o,  in  the  afternoon,  one  of  those  sad  spectacles 
was  seen,  so  full  of  sti-angs  contrasts — a  burial  truco. 
Bodies  were  thickly  strewn  near  tho  abattis  in  fi-ont  of 
the  Eedan.  There  lay  tho  tall,  manly  foi-m  of  Lacy 
Yea,  a  tnio  soldier,  beloved  and  fearod  by  his  men  of 
the  noblo  old  7th.  There  lay  Sir  John  Campbell,  a 
cheerful  and  gallant  officer,  as  koen  in  fight  as  Yea. 
Both  had  been  deprived  of  their  bopts,  and  Campbell's 
sword  was  gone  ;  but  this  tho  enemy  politely  returned. 
Around  them,  mingled  with  tho  dead,  wero  living  men. 
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suffering  from  wouuds.  They  lay,  some  of  them,  in  tho 
lioles  made  by  shells ;  and  it  is  said  that  as  thoy  writhed 
in  their  agony,  tho  Eussians  fired  on  thom ;  probably 
mititaking  thorn,  for  sharpshooters,  for  somo  of  tho 
English  wounded  said  that  tho  Russians  had  treated 
them  kindly,  and  had  brought  them  water.  Between 
the  sentries,  posted  by  both  sides,  passed  and  repassed 
Iho  fatigue  parties  bearing  the  dead  and  woimded ;  and 
in  tho  midst  of  the  scone  were  groups  of  officers — the 
Russians  in  white  kid  gloves  and  patont  leather  boots, 
and  clean  shirts.  The  talk  was  of  tiie  usual  politely 
defiant  kind,  but  thcro  were  exceptions.  Colonel 
Calthorpe  states  that  he  found  the  Russians  cold,  re- 
served, and  melancholy,  but  others  found  them  hope- 
ful and  sportive.  "  One  Russian  cadet  with  whom 
I  was  talking,"  wi'ites  Colonel  Calthorpo,  "in  reply 
to  a  remark  of  mine  as  to  our  losses,  said,  with 
great  bitterness  of  manner,  and  a  voice  choked  with 
emotion,  '  Losses  !  you  do  not  know  what  tho  word 
means.  You  should  see  oiu-  batteries;  the  dead  lie 
there  in  heaps  and  heaps !  Troops  cannot  live  under 
such  a  fire  of  hell  as  you  poured  upon  us  ! '  "  Very 
different  was  the  tone  of  an  officer  whose  remarks  are 
recorded  by  Mr.  Russell.  "  Another  officer,"  he  writes, 
' '  asked  if  we  really  thought,  after  our  experience  of  the 
defence  they  could  make,  that  we  could  take  Sebastopol  P 
'  We  must ;  France  and  England  are  determined  to  take 
it.'  'Ah  !  well,'  said  the  other,  '  Russia  is  determined 
France  and  England  shall  not  have  it;  and  we'll  see 
who  has  the  strongest  will,  and  can  lose  most  men.'  " 
This  was  quite  in  tho  spirit  of  Prince  Gortschakoff's 
triumphant  order  of  tho  day.  Tho  French  gathered  up 
many  wounded  fi-om  tho  riven  slopes  of  the  Malakoff  and 
the  rough  ground  around  tho  Careening  Bay ;  and  they 
were  sad,  and  downcast,  and  thoughtful,  as  well  they 
might  be  ;  but  it  was  the  sadness  of  genuine  feeling  for 
their  comrades,  and  not  the  gloom  of  despaii'.  In  theii- 
camp,  also,  raged  a  fierce  controversy,  very  bitter  and 
prolonged.  After  a  victory  the  faults  of  men  are  lost 
sight  of  in  a  halo  of  glory,  but  after  a  defeat  men  are 
prone  to  find  fault,  and  each  accuses  another.  General 
Pelissier  was  displeased,  and  ho  sent  General  Rognaultde 
Saint  Jean  d'Angely  back  to  his  command  of  the  Impe- 
rial Guards,  and  recalled  the  skilful  Bosquet  to  his  old 
post  in  tho  French  right  attacks.  Bosquet  was  a  real 
soldier,  and  owed  his  place  in  the  army  to  his  m.erit 
alone,  and  not  to  the  influences  at  work  in  an  Imperial 
court. 

The  assault  on  the  ISth  suggests  many  reflections. 
It  was  a  day  of  errors.  The  primary  fault  lay  in  that 
change  of  plan  at  the  eleventh  hoiu-  which  dispensed 
with  a  preliminary  bombardment.  The  Russian  works, 
and  the  barracks  and  buUdings  in  rear  of  them,  were 
full  of  troops.  According  to  their  own  statements  they 
had  14,500  men,  exclusive  of  the  sailors  at  the  guns  in 
tho  line  of  entrenchments  between  tho  Barrack  Battery 
and  No.  1  Bastion,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Careening  Bay. 
Tho  bulk  of  this  force  was  in  the  Redan  and  tho  Mala- 
kofl';  and,  beside  these,  they  had  4,000  men  and  eighteen 
field-guns  in  reserve.    AU  these  were  under  arms  at  tho 


moment  when  tho  attack  began.  If,  instead  of  columns 
of  men,  stumbling  througli  tho  darkness,  tho  allies  had 
hurled  shot  and  shell  into  tho  place,  it  would  have  mado 
dreadful  havoc  in  these  masses.  Before  tho  Mamolon 
was  stormed,  tho  heaps  of  projectiles  falling  within  it 
made  it  look  like  a  volcano  iu  action.  Tho  excuse  of  the 
French  that  they  could  not  conceal  their  men,  does  not 
weigh  down  the  advantage  to  bo  gained  by  a  fierce 
bombardment  from  batteries  far  more  poweiful  than 
they  wore  on  tho  7th  of  Juno.  In  fact,  the  condition  of 
tho  enemy,  had  tho  bombardment  been  continued  as 
originally  designed,  would  have  been  exactly  the  reverse 
of  what  it  was.  Instead  of  having  not  a  gun  di.smoimtod, 
and  hardly  a  man  hurt,  their  artillery  would  have  been 
sUonced  or  withdrawn,  and  their  ranks  disordered  and 
blooding.  Then  the  allies,  having  the  advantage  of 
light  to  see  where  thoy  were  going,  might  have  broken 
in,  and,  it  is  possible,  have  carried  tho  whole  line. 

The  next  fault  was  the  unhappy  mistake  of  General 
Mayran,  which  deprived  tho  attacks  of  that  unity  so 
essential  to  success  in  operations  of  this  kind.  Tho 
consequence  was  that  the  assaults  wore  delivered  one 
after  the  other,  by  such  small  bodies  as  could  struggle 
up  to  tho  foot  of  tho  enemy's  works.  The  Russians, 
faii'Iy  roused  by  the  tumult  on  their  left,  were  actually 
standing  to  their  guns  and  watching  for  tho  columns 
they  know  to  bo  coming  on.  The  attack  on  tho  Mala- 
kofl'  was  thus  deprived  of  all  chance  of  success,  and  tho 
onset  against  the  Redan  was  a  mere  vraste  of  life,  so 
weak  were  the  columns,  so  dreadful  the  fix-e  of  grape- 
shot.  What  might  have  been  done  by  a  simultaneous 
rush,  was  shown  by  the  charge  of  D'Autemarre's  lead- 
ing battalions.  These  brave  fellow.s,  well  led,  did  not 
stoji  to  fire,  but  went  straight  at  tlio  earthworks,  and 
won  theii'  way  in  at  the  point  of  tho  bayonet.  Had  all 
the  French  columns  moved  together,  some  of  them 
might  have  succeeded.  Another  mistake  was  the 
refusal  of  tho  French  to  assault  from  their  left  attacks, 
for  the  slightest  success  on  their  part  would  have 
enabled  Eyre  to  lead  a  conquering  column  into  tho  rear 
of  the  Flagstaff  Bastion.  After  all,  it  was  Eyre's  men 
who  made  tho  conquest  of  the  day.  They  won  tho  Ceme- 
tery in  the  South  Ravine.  But,  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  this  post  was  held  only  by  a  picket.  When  an 
engineer  officer  reported  the  fact  to  Lord  Raglan,  he 
ordered  the  jiicket  to  bo  reinforced  ;  and,  in  the  evening, 
a  strong  force  of  English  and  French  went  down,  and 
began  works  there,  connecting  tho  place  with  the  Biitish 
and  French  attacks.  The  errors  of  the  daj',  then,  were 
the  fatal  change  which  dispensed  with  the  bombardment; 
the  refusal  of  tho  French  to  assault  on  the  left ;  the 
mistake  of  Mayi'an,  and  the  consequent  failure  in  the 
unity  of  the  assault.  To  tliese  it  may  be  added,  that 
tho  British  assaulting  columns,  except  that  led  by  Eyre, 
were  all  too  weak,  and  would  probably  have  failed 
against  the  Redan,  even  had  tho  French  succeeded 
against  the  Malakoff.  And,  reviewing  the  whole  opera- 
tion carefully,  there  is  some  ground  for  the  inference, 
that,  although  a  preliminary  bombardment  would  have 
given  a  chance  of  success,  yet,  at  this  stage,  it  is  pro- 
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bable  tliat  failure  -would  hare  baen  equally  the  result, 
because  tbe  distance  wbicb  the  stormers  and  supporters 
had  to  traverse  to  reach  the  entmy  was  so  great,  and 
also  because  the  spirit  of  that  enemy  was  still  too  high, 
and  his  losses,  immense  though  they  were,  not  enough 
to  warrant  that  profound  discouragement  which  pre- 
cedes the  final  efforts  of  a  desperate  cause. 

And  now  a  severe  misfortune  was  impending  over  the 
British  army.  It  was  about  to  lose  its  beloved  Com- 
mander-in-chief. On  returning  from  his  conference 
with  Genei-al  Pelissier,  after  the  failure  of  the  18th  of 
June,  taking  the  hospitals  on  his  way,  Lord  Raglan 
found  at  head-quarters  his  letters  from  England,  and 
one  of  the  first  he  opened  announced  the  death  of  his 
sister.  Lady  Harriet  Mitchell — a  severe  blow  to  one  so 
affectionate  as  he  was.  This,  coming  on  the  heels  of 
the  disaster  of  the  morning,  affected  him  the  more 
seriously,  because  he  was  about  to  lose  the  services  of 
his  old  comrade.  Sir  George  Brovm,  whom  ill  health  had 
driven  from  the  Crimea.  General  Codrington  went 
upon  the  sick  list,  and  he,  with  Getieral  Pennefather,  was 
ordered  to  take  ship  and  seek  repose.  General  Bullcr 
had  gone  away  afflicted  with  fever.  General  Jones  and 
General  Eyre  were  in  hospital  wounded.  But  more 
than  all,  the  Adjutant-General,  Estcoui-t,  an  old  fiiend 
of  the  Field  Marshal,  was  lying  iU  of  cholera.  On  the 
2!ird  of  June  a  tempest  broke  over  the  allied  camps, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  such  vast  quantities  that  the  cavalry 
stables  at  Kadikoi  wore  destroyed,  and  five  men  were 
carried  away  by  ton-ents  in  the  ravines  and  drowned. 
The  huts,  the  batteries,  and  the  railway  were  seriously 
damaged.  General  Estoourt,  suffering  from  cholera, 
was  agitated  by  the  storm,  and  sank  and  died  the  nest 
day.  Lord  Eaglan  had  been  aOing  for  some  days. 
On  the  23rd,  Colonel  Calthorpe  from  head-quarters 
wrote  to  his  friends  in  England,  that  every  one  was 
more  or  less  out  of  spirits.  "  Lord  Eaglan  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  cheei-ful  of  any  one,  considering  how  much  he 
has  had  lately  to  worry  and  annoy  him.-  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  fear  that  it  [the  failure  of  the  18th]  has 
affected  his  health.  He  looks  far  from  well,  and  has 
grown  very  much  aged  latterly."  And  well  he  might. 
Forty  years  before  ho  had  lost  an  arm  in  the  climax  of 
the  greatest  victory  of  the  century,  and  it  must  have 
been  painful,  even  to  a  mind  so  well  disciplined  as  that 
of  the  Field  Marshal,  to  fail  on  the  anniversary  of 
Waterloo.  He  felt  more  bitterly  the  death  of  his  sister, 
and  now  of  General  Estoourt,  one  of  tho  bravest  and 
most  amiable  of  men.  Indeed,  ho  felt  his  loss  so  keenly, 
t  hat  he  was  not  able  to  bo  present  at  tho  old  soldier's  fune- 
ral. In  tho  afternoon  ho  mastered  his  great  grief,  and 
visitedhis  comrade's  grave  in  tho  vineyard,  wherehis  body 
lay.  Ho  must  have  remembered  that  little  churcli  at 
Waterloo,  whoso  walls  are  covered  with  tho  names  of  the 
glorious  dead,  and  his  thoughts  must  have  traversed  tho 
dark  past,  and  alighted  on  many  spots  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, the  resting-places  of  gallant  friends  who  had  fallen  in 
Vmttle.  Nor  was  ho  alone  in  sorrow.  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons  had  lost  hia  noble  boy,  and  Lord  Eaglan  could 
feel  for  tho  dauntless  Admiral  who  had  put  his  liaud  to 


the  work  entrusted  to  them  by  their  country  with  a 
thoroughness  equal  to  his  own.  All  these  calamities 
falling  upon  him  within  a  few  days,  broke  oven  his  flim 
mind.  The  last  despatch  he  wrote  to  tho  Minister  of 
War  informed  him  of  the  death  of  tho  Adjutant-Gsn^rul. 
This  was  written  on  the  2Gth  of  June.  On  the  28th  the 
Field  Marshal  himself  had  ceased  to  live 

Ho  fell  iU  seriously  on  tho  26th,  but  no  one,  not  even 
the  doctors,  thought  that  ho  was  sick  unto  death.  He 
grew  no  better,  but  he  slept  well,  watched,  over  by  his 
staff  and  Dr.  Prendergast.  On  the  28th  he  seemed  so 
much  better  to  some  of  the  medical  men,  that  they  were 
about  to  quiet  the  anxiety  in  England  by  sending  a 
message  to  that  effect  by  telegraph ;  but  Dr.  Pi'endergast 
was  doubtful,  and  a  dubious  mossago  was  sent.  In  tho 
afternoon  the  Field  Marshal  became  visibly  worse,  but 
it  was  not  supposed  that  death  was  so  near  him.  At 
four  o'clock  the  truth  burst  upon  all — he  was  dying. 
His  staff,  his  nephew,  Colonel  Somerset,  General  Simp- 
son, General  Airey,  and  Colonel  Lord  George  Paget 
gathered  round  his  bed,  and  the  principal  chaplain  came, 
and  read  and  prayed.  Gradually,  quietly,  in  a  holy 
calm,  that  noble  spirit  ebbed  away,  so  peacefully  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  tell  the  moment  when  he  ceased 
to  be.  At  five-and-twenty  minutes  to  nine  in  the 
evening  of  the  28th  of  June,  an  end  had  come  to  the 
earthly  career  of  the  British  Commander-in-chief.  He 
died  in  his  bed,  but  ho  died,  like  a  knight  of  old,  with 
his  harness  on. 

Tho  army  was  astonished  and  afEicted  when  the  news 
flew  from  lip  to  lip  that  Lord  Eaglan  lay  dead  in  tho 
little  house  at  the  head  of  the  South  Eavine.  Not  only 
the  British  generals  went  up  to  gaze  upon  his  counte- 
nance, which  still  retained  that  expression  of  serenity 
and  firmness  they  had  seen  alike  in  the  heat  of  battle 
and  in'  the  calm  intercourse  of  every-day  life ;  tho 
French  generals  also,  the  Turkish  commander,  the 
leader  of  the  Italian  army,  and  the  admirals,  arrived  to 
look  upon  that  image  of  a  noble  man.  ' '  It  was  a  touch- 
ing sight,"  writes  one  present  at  those  scenes,  "to  see 
these  old  warriors,  who  had  so  often  looked  death  in  tho 
face  unmoved,  shedding  tears  over  the  body  of  our  lato 
beloved  commander.  General  Pelissier  stood  by  the  bed- 
side for  upwards  of  an  hour,  crying  like  a  child.  General 
Oanrobert  also  testified  the  most  profound  grief  on  seeing 
the  remains  of  him  for  whom  ho  entertains  a  sincere 
affection."  Canrobort  i-ememhered  tliat  Lord  Eaglan 
had  visited  him  at  his  hut  on  tho  Tchornaya,  when, 
from  being  commander-in-chief  of  a  French  army,  lio 
had  become  again  tho  leader  of  a  division.  ' '  Ah ! 
mUord,"  said  the  gallant  Frenchman  on  that  occasion, 
"you  are  very  good  to  me,  for  you  visit  mo  in  adversity, 
and  treat  mo  in  tho  same  manner  as  when  I  was  in 
prosperity;  that  is  not  the  case  with  most  men." 
Pelissier,  too,  had  found  in  him  a  colleague  with  a  daring 
and  decision  of  character  equal  to  his  own,  resting  on  a 
basis  of  courtesy  and  gontlonesa  which,  though  they 
formed  no  part  of  tho  French  gonernl's  nature,  yet  ex- 
cited in  him  profound  esteem  and  admiration. 

It  was  determined  to  send  homo  the  remains  of  Lord 
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Raglan,  tliat  his  ashes  might  rest  with  his  fathers.  The 
body  was  placed  in  coflins  of  lead  and  iron,  and  those 
were  enclosed  in  a  wooden  shell.  The  3rd  of  July  was 
fixed  oa  fo]'  the  embarkation  of  the  corpse  on  board  the 
Caradoe ;  and  the  scene  then  pr(jgeuted  was  one  of  the 
most  splendid  as  well  as  most  touching.  In  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  there  stood,  extending  fi-om.  the  British 
head-quarters  to  Kazatch,  a  double  lino  of  infantry. 
Every  British  regiment  in  the  Crimea  sent  fifty  men  and 
three  officers,  and  the  red-coats  extended  a  mile  over  the 
plateau.  At  the  French  head-quartei-s  the  Prouch  troops 
took  up  the  line.  They  were  men  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
and  the  Ist  Corps,  and  they  stretched  away  to  Kazatch 
Bay.  Before  Lord  Raglan's  house  stood  a  nine-pounder 
gun,  drawn  by  eight  bay  horses,  and  bearing  a  platform 
for  the  cofiin.  The  Grenadier  Guards,  forming  the  guard 
of  honour,  wero  drawn  up  in  the  court-yard,  which  was 
crowded  with  officers  of  the  four  armies,  in  full  uniform. 
When  the  body  was  brought  out  the  Grenadiers  saluted, 
and  as  the  procession  began  to  move,  and  the  gun  bear- 
ing the  dead  soldier  left  the  garden  and  wheeled  into  the 
plateau,  two  batteries  of  artillery  fired  a  salute  of  nine- 
teen guns,  and  the  united  bands  of  throe  regiments 
played  the  "Dead  March"  from  Saul.  Escorted  by 
cavalry  from  each  army,  and  by  French  and  English 
artillery,  between  the  ranks  of  British  soldiers,  between 
brilliant  Zouaves  and  solemn-looking  Imperial  Guards- 
men, and  the  less  striking  regiments  of  the  French  line, 
drawing  forth  at  intervals  salutes  from  French  field- 
guns,  and  waking  up  here  and  there  strains  of  pathetic 
music,  the  sad  procession  wound  over  the  dusty  plains. 
At  the  wheels  of  the  gun-carriage  and  limber  rode 
General  Simpson,  General  Pelissier,  General  La  Mar- 
mora, and  Omer  Pasha.  Over  the  coffin  was  the  British 
flag,  and  on  the  flag  a  wreath  of  immortelles,  placed 
there  by  the  French  general.  Behind  the  coffin  Was  led 
the  favourite  charger  of  the  departed  warrior ;  then  came 
the  relatives  and  personal  staff  of  the  Field  Marshal, 
and  after  these  hundreds  of  officers  from  all  the  allied 
armies.  "  When  at  sunset  we  reached  Kazatch,"  writes 
Colonel  Hamley,  "  the  water  of  the  harbour  was  almost 
hidden  by  the  number  of  boats  thronged  with  seamen  in 
their  white  frocks,  whose  uplifted  oars  looked  like  a 
grove."  Admiral  Bmat  and  Admii'al  Houston  Stewart 
(grief  kept  away  Sir  Edmund  Lyons)  received  charge 
of  the  coffin.  "  At  the  end  of  one  of  the  wooden  piers 
a  crane  had  been  erected,  under  which  the  gun-carriage 
was  drawn ;  bareheaded  sailors  slung  the  coffin  to  the 
crane,  hoisted  it,  and  lowered  it  into  the  launch  of 
the  Royal  Albert,  destined  to  take  it  to  the  Caradoo, 
the  steamer  in  which  Lord  Raglan  had  come  from 
England,  and  which  was  now  to  take  home  his  remains. 
A  parting  salute  was  fired  as  the  boat  left  the  pier,  and 
we  had  seen  the  last  of  our  kind  and  gallant  old  chief" 
The  Caradoe  then  steamed  away,  with  the  touching 
signal  "  Farewell ! "  flying  at  her  masthead.  She  arrived 
at  Bristol  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  landed  her  sad  burden, 
which  was  conveyed  through  a  town  m  mourning  to 
Badminton ;  and  there,  on  the  26th,  in  a  quiet  village 
church,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  living  comrades,  who 


had  fought  beside  him  under  the  Great  Duke  more  than 
half  a  century  before,  the  remains  of  Lord  Ruglan  found 
their  last  resting-place. 

In  the  language  of  Lord  Panmure  to  General  Simpson, 
the  country  had  been  deprived  of  a  bravo  and  accom- 
plished soldier,  and  a  true  and  devoted  patriot.  Tho 
Queen  heard  of  Lord  Raglan's  death  with  the  deepest 
sorrow,  and  deplored  with  the  troops  the  great  mis- 
fortune which  had  befallen  her  and  them.  The  French 
commander-in-chief  issued  a  "  general  order,"  ex- 
pressed with  striking  felicity,  and  stamped  with  sin- 
cerity. "  Death,"  it  said,  "  has  suddenly  taken  awaj-, 
while  in  full  exercise  of  his  command.  Field  Marshal 
Lord  Raglan,  and  has  plunged  tho  British  in  mourning. 
We  all  share  the  regret  of  our  brave  allies.  Those  who 
knew  Lord  Raglan,  who  know  the  history  of  his  life — so 
noble,  so  pure,  so  replete  with  service  rendered  to  his 
country — those  who  witnessed  his  fearless  demeanour  at 
Alma  and  Inkermann,  who  recall  the  calm  and  stoic 
gi-eatness  of  his  character  throughout  this  rude  and 
memorable  campaign — every  generous  heart,  indeed, 
will  deplore  the  loss  of  such  a  man.  The  sentiments  here 
exjiressed  by  the  General-in-Chief  are  those  of  the 
whole  army.  He  has  himself  been  cruelly  sti-uck  by 
this  unlooked-for  blow.  The  public  grief  only  increases 
his  sorrow  at  being  for  ever  separated  from  a  companion 
in  arms  whose  genial  spirit  he  loved,  whose  vii'tues  ho 
admired,  and  from  whom  he  has  always  received  the 
most  loyal  and  hearty  co-operation."  General  La 
Marmora,  in  his  order,  did  not  fail  to  note  among  other 
things,  "  the  exemplary  constancy  with  which,  together 
with  his  army.  Lord  Raglan  endured  the  hax-d  trials  and 
privations  of  a  winter  campaign."  Some  day,  no  doubt, 
the  fact  will  be  recognised,  that  this  sturdy  constancy  of 
the  British  chief  and  of  the  British  troops  was,  after  tho 
battle  of  Inkermann,  the  most  solid  and  noble  service 
rendered,  by  both  in  the  Crimea.  In  the  British  Par- 
liament, on  the  very  day  when  the  Caradoe  received  his 
remains,  members  of  both  Houses  and  all  parties,  save 
the  Peace  party,  concuiTed  in  speaking  his  eulogy  ;  and 
the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  resolutions  conferring 
£  1 ,000  a  year  upon  Lady  Raglan,  and  £2,000  a  year  upon 
Richard  Henry  Somerset,  who  succeeded  to  the  title — 
resolutions  which  subsequently  were  embodied  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  first  Lord  Raglan  had  served  his 
counti'}''  for  half  a  century,  yet  he  died  poor. 

Lord  Raglan  was  a  happy  specimen  of  the  finer  kind 
of  British  officers.  Born  in  1TS8,  he  entered  the  army 
in  1804,  and  served  for  some  time  with  the  4th  Dragoons. 
Thence  he  exchanged  into  the  43rd  Foot,  a  regiment 
afterwards  destined  to  win  so  many  laui-els  in  the  Old 
Light  Division.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Lord  Raglan, 
then  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  to  be  appointed  to  the  staff 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  when  he  was  selected  for  a 
command  in  the  Peninsula.  It  was  the  further  good 
fortune  of  Lord  Fitzroy  never  to  quit  his  great  master 
from  that  time  forward.  Wellesley  was  nineteen  years 
older  than  his  j-outhful  secretary,  but  he  saw  in  the  young 
man  those  qualities  which  make  up  a  firm  friend  and  a 
good  soldier,  and  he  kept  him  near  him  always  thenoe- 
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fortli.  The  young  scion  of  tlie  liouso  of  Somerset  had 
not  only  the  daring  natm-al  to  the  strain  of  which  he 
came :  ho  was  also  polished  and  coui-teous,  and  consi- 
derate for  the  feelings  of  others.  It  was  his  to  lead,  not 
to  drive  men.  He  worked  not  on  theii-  fears,  but  their 
better  feelings.  No  man  could  approach  him  with  a 
grievance,  and  go  away  without  a  kind  word.  His  chief 
was  just,  but  somewhat  hard,  abrupt,  and  rough.  Lord 
Fitzroy  was  also  just,  but  he  was  never  hard.  It  was 
his  business  in  the  Peninsula,  "and  he  made  it  his 
business,  to  keep  up  a  close  communication  between  the 
battalion  chiefs  and  head-quarters.  He  knew  them  all 
and  what  they  were  worth,  and,  working  on  theii-  higher 
passions  and  instincts,  himself  an  example  of  all  that  is 
noble  in  a  soldier,  he  fostered  in  them  a  zeal  for  their 
profession,  and  they  were  stimulated  by  a  consciousness 
that  when  they  did  their  duty  the  knowledge  thereof 
found  its  way  to  head-quarters  and  was  appreciated." 
Assiduous,  indefatigable  himself,  he  know  how  to  elicit 
similar  qualities  in  others.  Then  he  was  a  forward  sol- 
dier in  the  field  as  well  as  an  untiring  worker  at  the  desk. 
His  coolness  and  courage  were  as  conspicuous  as  his 
gracious  bearing.  His  serenity  and  self-possession  were 
contagious,  and,  as  was  said  of  him  at  a  later  period, 
men  went  to  him  perturbed  and  came  away  calm. 

Throughout  the  Peninsular  war,  he  was  the  trusted 
friend  and  confidant  of  his  chief,  and  more  than  once  he 
shone  forth  brilliantly  among  a  crowd  of  brilliant  men. 
When  PhiUipon,  the  dauntless  governor  of  Padajos, 
found  that  all  was  lost,  he  retired  into  San  Christoval, 
one  of  tho  outworks.  The  next  morning  he  "surren- 
dered on  the  summons  of  Lord  Pitzroy  Somerset,"  writes 
Napier,  "for  that  officer  had  with  great  readiness  pushed 
through  the  town  to  the  drawbridge  ore  tho  French  had 
time  to  organise  further  resistance."  Once  more  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Lord  Pitzroy.  When,  in  July,  1813, 
Soult  made  his  brilliant  irruption  through  the  Pyrenees 
to  raise  tho  blockade  of  Pampeluna  and  the  siege  of 
San  Sebastian,  Wellington  was  tasked  to  the  uttennost 
to  coxmteraot  and  check  his  formidable  opponent.  He 
had  to  draw  his  forces  together  in  some  position  whore 
they  could  fight  and  stem  the  torrent  of  French  soldiers, 
directed  with  great  skill  by  Soult  upon  Pampeluna. 
He  was  himself  on  his  way  from  San  Sebastian,  which 
had  just  resisted  an  assault,  when  ho  heard  of  the  move- 
ments of  his  rival,  and  Soult,  thrusting  back  Colo  and 
Picton,  had  actually  pressed  up  close  to  Pampeluna  ere 
Wellington's  soldiers  had  got  fairly  into  line  at  Sauroron. 
"  While  Soult  was  thu?  forming  his  line  of  balLlo,  Wel- 
lington, who  had  quitted  Hill's  quarters  in  tho  Bastan 
carlj'  on  tho  27th,  was  descending  tho  valley  of  Lanz, 
imablo  to  learn  anything  of  Picton's  movementa  or 
position ;  and  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  he  reached 
Ostiz,  a  few  miles  from  Sauroren,  where  ho  found  Long 
with  tho  light  cavalry  which  had  furnished  the  posts  of 
rorrospondcnco  in  the  mountains.  There,  learning  that 
Pirton  had  ab.andoncd  Linzoain,  and  was  moving  on 
Huarto  [near  Pampeluna],  ho  loft  his  Quartermaster- 
General  with  instructions  to  stop  all  tho  troop.<!  coming 
down  the  valley  of  Lanz  until  the  stato  of   affairs  at 


Huarte  should  be  ascertained.  But  at  racing  speed  ho 
made  for  Sauroren  himself,  and  entering  that  village, 
saw  Clausel  coming  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and 
knew  the  allied  troops  in  tho  valley  of  Lanz  were  inter- 
cepted. PuUinguphis  horse,  he  wrote  on  the  parapet  of  th  • 
bridge  of  Sauroren  fresh  instructions  to  turn  everything 
from  that  valley  on  to  a  road  which,  through  Lizasso 
and  Maraclain,  led  behind  the  hdls  to  Oricain,  in  rear  of 
Cole's  position.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  the  only  stafi' 
officer  who  had  kept  up  with  him,  galloped  with  these 
orders  out  of  Sauroren  by  one  road,  tho  French  light 
cavalrj'  dashed  in  by  another,  and  the  English  general 
rode  alone  up  the  mountain  to  roach  his  troops."  Such 
was  the  secretary  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula. 
Pi'ompt,  active,  tireless,  always  gracious  and  kind,  and 
as  serene  in  the  fiercest  moment  of  militarj'  life  as  ho 
was  in  the  quiet  of  cantonments. 

It  was  in  those  six  years  of  varied  warfai-e,  living  witli 
one  of  its  greatest  m.asters,  that  he  studied  the  art ;  and 
it  is  imiwssiblo  that  so  keen  a  soldier  should  have  seen 
so  much  of  tho  art  of  war  at  its  very  source — should 
have  been  so  thoroughly  cognisant  of  its  difficulties  and 
its  secrets,  without  coming  out  of  the  fiery  school  im- 
bued with  its  soundest  principles.  In  18o5,  ignorant 
and  presumptuous  critics  were  heard  to  utter  the  ready 
sneer  that  we  seemed  never  to  get  boj-ond  the  Peninsula. 
They  were  not  aware  how  difficult  it  would  be  even  naw 
to  do  so.  The  principles  of  waifare  are  as  fixed  and  un- 
changeable as  their  application  is  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  extension.  Hannibal  and  Cassar  may  ha\'e 
been  equalled  as  masters,  but  they  have  never  been 
surpassed.  Wellington  and  Napoleon  belonged  to  the 
same  rank  as  these  antique  captains,  and  worked  on  the 
same  principles.  Napoleon  founded  himself  upon  a 
study  of  Coesar  and  Hannibal,  of  Marlborough  and 
Frederick  II.  Except  in  the  camp  of  Napoleon  himself, 
there  could  be  no  school  of  war  equal  to  that  of  Wellington 
in  tho  Peninsula.  That  was  the  school  of  Lord  Raglan. 
It  is  quite  true  that  he  never  held  a  command,  but  it  h.-ui 
yet  to  be  shown  that  a  quick  officer  on  the  staff,  zealous, 
apt,  and  energetic,  may  not  be  as  well  placed  to  learn 
war  in  his  youth  as  one  who  climbs  up  to  command 
by  the  sleep  stair-way  of  regimental  service.  When  tho 
long  sighed-for  peace  of  Europe  was  broken  by  Napoleon 
in  1815,  Lord  Fitzroy  joined  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
Belgium,  and  lost  an  arm  in  tho  crowning  victory  of 
Waterloo.  And  so,  throughout  tho  long  peace  which 
succeeded  that  climax  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  war, 
wherever  the  Duke  was,  there  near  him  was  Lord  Filzi'oy 
— at  Paris,  at  Vienna,  Verona,  St.  Petersburg,  at  tho 
Horse  Guards — until  death  came  and  took  the  great 
soldier  from  us  in  the  autumn  of  1852. 

When  tho  two  Emperors  quarrelled,  and  England, 
being  forced  iuto  the  quaiTol,  resolved  to  send  an  army 
to  Turkey,  Lord  Eaglan  was  selected  as  tlw  fittest  for 
tho  arduous  work  in  prospect.  There  was  no  man  wlio. 
with  so  largo  an  experience  of  rough  and  difficult  cam 
paigns,  had  so  dignified  a  presence,  manners  so  capti- 
vating, a  knowledge  of  tho  French  so  profound,  and  tho 
art  of  being  firm  without  being  repulsive.     And  those 
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accomplislrments,  usually  held  to  be  more  appropriate  to 
dijilomacy  than  warfare,  were  needed  on  this  oooasion ; 
for  Lord  Saglan  went  to  the  East  to  share  a  divided 
command.  He  went  to  bo  one  of  a  trio  of  generals,  all 
equals,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  and  these  three  had  to 
carry  on  war  against  one,  and  that  one  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Eussias. 

There  are  few  tasks  more  difficult  than  that  which 
was  entrusted  to  the  EngUsh  commander.  Lord  Raglan 
conducted  himself  so  discreetly  and  frankly,  that  he  suc- 
cessively  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  three  French- 
men so  diverse,  and  yet  so  French,  as  St.  Arnaud, 
Canrobert,  and  Pelissier.  He  had  his  failings  and  his 
prejudices,  like  otter  men,  but  no  man  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  went  away  without  having  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  his  high  nature ;  and  his  bitterest  enemies 
and  most  reckless  assailants  wordd,  no  doubt,  have 
been  the  fii'st  to  do  him  justice,  had  they  been  brought 
even  into  distant  relations  with  him.  It  was  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  man  which  mado  them,  speak  so 
bitterly  of  what  they  called  hia  hauteur,  his  apathy,  his 
prejudices. 

It  was  literally  ignorance  of  his  conduct  which  gave 
rise  to  the  calumny  that  he  kept  apart  from  the  army, 
saw  nothing  and  cared  nothing  for  the  troops.  When  he 
was  said  to  be  "  invisible,"  he  was  out  every  day  in  the 
camp.  Within  two  months  he  rode  and  walked  forty-six 
times  through  the  lines ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  great 
storm,  while  others  were  cowering  under  such  shelter 
as  was  to  be  had,  Lord  Eaglan  was  himself  carrying 
much-needed  comforts  to  the  sick  wife  a£  a,  soldier. 
The  moral  splendour  of  the  tenacity  with  which, 
scantily  provided  with  men  and  means,  he  held  on 
to  the  plateaii  through  that  terrible  winter,  was 
hidden  by  the  tempest  of  accusations  raised  against 
him.  He  was  always  treated  as  if  he  were  the 
sole  commander  of  the  allied  force,  and  he  had  to 
bear  the  burden  of  acts  for  which  he  was  only  iu  part 
responsible.  It  is  to  tho  lasting  discredit  of  some  that 
they  wiflljed  to  put  upon  him  a  Parliamentary  cen- 
sure without  hearing  from  him  one  word  in  his  own 
defence.  Had  he  not  been  a  man  of  the  noblest  m.ould, 
he  never  could  have  borne,  without  resentment,  aU  that 
ho  had  to  bear. 

Candidly  reviewed,  from  first  to  last,  it  will  be  ssea 
that  Lord  Raglan,  with  very  imperfect  means,  and 
under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  sus- 
tained the  military  honour  of  England,  and  left  a  name 
of  which  any  soldier  might  bo  proud.  And  when  the  time 
comes  to  tell  all,  even  his  detractors  wiU,  perhaps,  admit 
that  although  he  was  not  a  "  great  general,"  having 
had  ao  opportunity  of  showing  how  near  he  could  ap- 
proach to  the  highest  standnrd,  he  was  a  man  of  a  rare 
and  elevated  character,  a  soldier,  not  in  tho  first,  yet  in 
tho  second  rank,  and,  in  tho  highest  degroo,  a  pnro- 
minded,  finely-tempered,  stout-hearted,  and  truly  Chiis- 
tian  English  gentleman. 

•'The  tree,  ercwhilo  forcBliortcncd  (o  our  vi«w, 
Wlioil  rall'ii,  Bliowg  tiillor  yet  tliati  110  it  grew  , 
So  alidll  his  prnlflc  to  after  limnjt  iiicrra«o, 
'When  trutli  fthull  be  ailowoJ,  aaU  fuclion  cease." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

General  Simiison  takes  command  of  tlie  Brit'eh — ^Deaths  and  Departures — 
The  French  push  towards  llio  M.daaoff— Uiizirdous  Nature  of  this 
great  Ubour — English  in  the  Qiiarrir-s — Operations  of  the  Covering 
Army  on  the  Tchernaya — Watclitdby  tlie  Russians — Description  of  l  he 
Country  bet^veen  Iniiermanu  and  liaidar — Prince  Gortichalicff,  rein- 
forced, resolves  to  attack  the  Covfring  Army — The  Position  he  h;nl 
to  assail — tlow  defended — Rumours  of  Russian  Inten'ions— Prlnco 
Gortschakoff  s  Array — -His  Plan — M  rchcs  on  the  l-jth  and  attacks 
on  the  16th  of  Augast — Tho  Allies  partially  surprised — Ilapid  gather- 
ing of  Troops— Failure  of  t  le  Prince's  Plati  at  the  Ou:set— The  gallant 
bearing  of  tho  Italians — Russian  Right  ero-scs  the  River — Is  driven 
baclc^'jortschakoff  sends  Reinforctments — Tney assail  first  the  R'ghl. 
then  the  Centre,  and  are  routed  with  terriljle  Slaughter — Arrival  of 
large  French  Reinforcements— Ciose  of  the  Battle — PrinceGortschakoff 
rallies  under  the  Mackenzie  Heights — Forms  a  new  Line  — Retires, 
covered  hy  Hcrsemen  and  Cannon  — General  La  Marmora  over  the 
Tchernaya — Russians  fire  on  the  French  Ambulance  Corps — Losses  ou 
both  sides — ^Reflections. 

Ge^jeral  James  Simpson  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  English  army,  and  General  Barnard  became  Chief  of 
the  Staff.  Dui-ing  the  month  of  July  the  cholera  con- 
tinued to  strike  down  the  dwellers  in  the  British  head- 
quarters— Colonel  Vice,  French  Commissioner  there,  and 
Mr.  Calvert,  head  of  the  intelligence  department,  dying- 
on  the  10th  and  11th  of  July.  Tho  French  officer  had 
won  the  esteem  of  Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff,  and  hi.s 
death  was  much  regi-etted.  Mr.  Calvert,  or  Cattley,  had 
formed  a  corps  of  guides,  composed  of  Tartar  chiefs,  and 
through  them  ha  acquired  constantly  important  informa- 
tion from  tho  interior  of  tho  Crimea.  His  spies  anil 
agents  supplied  intelligence  of  the  an-ival  of  Eussiau 
reinforcements,  and  of  the  movements  of  troops  from 
place  to  place.  Captain  Keppol  succeeded  Captain,  no'.v 
Admiral,  Sir  Stephen  Lushington  in  the  command  of  tho 
Naval  Brigade.  Mr.  Filder's  health  gave  way,  and  Ixa 
was  compelled  to  go  home.  Hia  place  was  taken  by 
Commis-sar^'-General  Sir  George  Maclean.  Sickness  aI.so 
drove  homo  Sir  Richard  England,  and  Sir  Wflliaxn  Eyio 
took  the  3rd  Division.  Lieutenant-General  ilajrkham,. 
coming  from  India  (there  was  a  clamour  foi  tho  appoint- 
ment of  Indian  officers),  succeeded  to  the  2nd  DiTision, 
and  Sir  William  Codrington  to  the  Light  Division.  In 
the  French  camp  there  had  been  some  changes.  General 
Camobert  was  recalled  to  France.  General  Bosquet  re- 
assumed  the  command  of  the  French  troops  on  the  right, 
and  General  HerbiUon,  as  senior  officer  present  there, 
commanded  the  French  on  the  IFchernaya. 

The  great  object  of  iha  allies  was  now  to  press  as 
closely  as  possible  to  tho  body  of  the  place.  ITie  French 
had  begun  to  seo  distinctly  that  tlie  Malakoff  was  tho 
key  of  tho  wliolo  defences  on  tho  eastern  side,  and  that, 
with  the  fall  of  that  redoubt,  tho  town  and  tho  western 
side  would  bo  untenable.  Accordingly,  they  continued 
with  vigour  tlio  works  of  approach  begun  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Mamolou.  They  descended  the  eastern  ^po 
of  this  hillock,  burrowing  in  Iho  ground  whora  the  soil 
was  soft,  planting  gabions  and  piling  up  sandbags,  tmd 
using  blasting  powder  whcro  it  was  hard  and  rocky. 
Day  after  day  tho  space  botwcou  tho  Mamelon  and 
Malakoff  showed  signs  of  their  labours;  the  works  on  tho 
Careening  Ridgo  woro  extended  and  strengthened;  and 
tho  whole  front  protected  by  being  tied  together  by  c, 
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connecting  parallel.  But  tlio  loss  of  men  -was  very  great. 
The  fire  of  guns  and  mortars,  although  not  heavy,  was 
constant,  and  tho  eholls,  flung  with  low  charges  from  a 
short  distance,  burst  in  tho  parallels  and  batteries,  and 
among  tho  working  parties,  with  desti-uctivo  effect.  Tho 
labour  required  was  prodigious  ;  for  every  approach  had 
to  bo  pi-otected  by  traverses  from  an  enfilading  fire.  The 
watchful  eyes  of  Todtlobeu  were  never  turned  from  tho 
works  of  the  allies,  and  as  last  as  they  projected  a  new 
ji.pproach,  ho  found  means  of  taking  it  in  flank  or  raking 
it  from  hie  side.  Unseen  m.ortars,  far  in  tho  rear,  sent 
Uieii-  shells  into  tho  allied  works.  The  steamers  wore 
still  active,  and,  although  they  wero  frequently  fired  at, 
yet  they  wore  rarely,  if  ever,  hit.  Then  the  fire  of 
musketry  was  incessant,  and  so  from  shell,  and  shot, 
and  buUot  the  soldiers  in  tho  trendies  lost  numbers 
night  and  day.  The  British  were  quite  unable  to  work 
tlio  rocky  soil  in  front  of  the  Quarries.  They  pushed  out 
but  a  little  way  under  an  ii-regular  but  searching  fire  of 
filiolls,  flung  in  clusters  of  eight  or  ten  and  sometimes 
twelve  at  a  time.  Tho  engineers  wero  chiefly  engaged  in 
enlarging  and  strengthening  tho  works,  and  in  placing  a 
.still  heavier  ai-mament  in  the  batteries.  The  British  loss 
v.'as  also  very  large — between  thirty  and  forty  men  per 
diem  wore  put  hors  dv  combat.  On  the  left  the  French 
made  some  progress  through  the  earth  and  under  the 
earth  ;  for,  in  front  of  the  Flagstaff  Bastion,  the  miner 
was  busy  on  both  sides,  and  now  and  again  a  mine  would 
bo  exploded  by  one  party  or  the  other,  not  often  with 
great  oifect,  except  ujion  tho  tortured  earth.  At  times 
tho  guns  on  both  sides  would  open  fiercely  for  an  hour 
or  twOs  by  day  or  night;  at  others,  the  enemy  would 
make  a  sortie,  and  then  the  human  voice  and  the  bugle 
would  mingle  with  the  sounds  of  the  cannon.  These 
sorties  were  now  becoming  few  and  weak.  The  allies 
were  so  close  to  the  worts  of  the  place  that  no  large  body 
could  leave  it  undiscovered ;  and  once  seen,  some  battery 
would  play  upon  it.  Small  parties  emerged,  trying  to  do 
mischief,  but  they  did  little,  and  lost  men. 

The  enemy  were  as  active  as  ever.  Their  working 
parties  on  the  north  side  wero  visible,  and  the  results  of 
their  labours.  They  also  began  to  construct  a  bridge  of 
boats  and  rafts  across  the  harbour".  They  seemed  to  be 
never  satisfied  with  the  defences  of  tho  MalakoflF  Hill, 
but  went  about  strengthening  them  every  day.  At  this 
time  they  began  to  suffer  losses  from  a  new  cause.  Sir 
Houston  Stewart,  from  the  Hannibal,  saw  into  the 
place,  and  observing  when  troops  were  marched  up  to 
relieve  the  garrison  of  the  MalakoiT,  .Eedan,  and  other 
works,  he  established  a  code  of  signals  visible  in  the 
allied  camp,  repeated  there,  and  noted  in  the  batteries. 
By  this  ingenious  device  our  gunners  were  able  to  shell 
the  approaches  to  the  Eussian  lines,  and  to  inflict  on 
them  visible  loss. 

So,  through  the  month  of  July  and  the  beginning  of 
August,  these  deadly  labours  were  continued,  and  the 
allies  crept  nearer  and  nearer  to  tho  Malakofif  and  the 
Eedans,  and  to  the  ramparts  ou  the  western  face.  In  the 
meantime  came  reports  that  the  Eussian  Government, 
<letermined  to  strike  one  blow  for  victory,  had  directed 


several  divisions  from  Poland  towards  tho  Crimea.  Those 
reports  wero  true.  An  effort  was  about  to  be  made  to 
raise  tho  siege.  As  no  attack  could  bo  mado  from  tho 
head  of  the  harbour,  it  was  plain  tliat  the  covering  army 
would  bo  assailed  from  tho  Heights  of  Mackenzie  and  the 
Valley  of  Chouliou;  wherefore  tho  Sardinian  infantry 
from  Tchorgoun  made  several  excursions  into  the  hilly 
region  to  the  north  -cast,  yet  they  found  no  enemy.  The 
Turks  also  entered  the  mountains,  and  the  French 
cavalry  in  the  Baidar  Valley  kept  an  eye  on  all  the 
rugged  passes  leading  into  that  fertile  spot.  They  found 
no  enemies  in  force,  and  thej'  obtained  from  tho  valley 
a  boundless  supply  of  forage.  But  in  tho  beginning  of 
August  it  was  observed  that  the  Eussians  were  con- 
structing new  works  on  the  road  from  the  Tchernaya  to 
tho  Heights  of  Mackenzie,  at  points  whence  they  could 
fire  into  the  front  and  flanks  of  an  advancing  column. 
Clusters  of  Cossacks  came  down  more  frequently  to  tho 
brow  of  the  hills,  gazed  cui'iously  into  the  valley,  and 
sometimes  skirmished  with  the  French  outposts.  Small 
parties  of  the  same  useful  troops  hung  about  tho  French 
cavalry  camps  in  the  Baidar  Valley,  and  one  or  two  were 
caught  by  tho  active  Chasseurs  d'Afriquo.  From  the  end 
of  the  first  week  in  August  tho  allies  were  on  the  look- 
out for  an  assault  in  force  upon  the  Tchernaya. 

The  coast  of  the  Crimea,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of 
Balaclava,  turns  abruptly  to  the  south  as  far  as  Cape  Aia. 
Eounding  this  Cape,  the  lino  of  cliff  falls  backward  and 
forms  the  little  Bay  of  Laspi,  and  then,  going  further 
south,  sweeps  sharply  to  the  eastward.  The  southern 
slopes  of  the  range  of  mountains  running  east  and  west 
from  Laspi  towards  Kertoh  form  tho  famous  Crimeau 
undercliff,  the  summer  retreat  of  tho  Eussian  nobles, 
whose  villas  and  palaces  stand  in  the  lovely  valleys  open- 
ing on  the  sea.  The  road  to  this  undercliff  descends 
from  the  plateau  of  Sebastopol  into  the  valley  of  Balac- 
lava, and  going  eastward,  reaches  the  Kreuzen,  au 
affluent  of  the  Tchernaya,  between  Kamara  and  Tchor- 
goun, and  ascending  its  right  bank — that  is,  taking  a 
southerly  dii'eotion — it  passes  by  Varnoutka  into  tho 
Valley  of  Baidar.  Eunning  in  an  easterly  direotioa 
thi-ough  this  valley  as  far  as  the  village  of  Baidar,  it  there 
turns  again  to  the  south,  and  winding  through  the 
rugged  gorge  of  the  Pass  of  Phoros,  creeps  along  the  cliff 
side  and  descends  to  the  sea.  The  Tchernaya  rises  in  tho 
mountains  to  the  eastward  of  the  valley,  but  it  is  fed  by 
numerous  sti'eams  rising  on  all  sides,  and  its  rapid 
waters,  flowing  in  a  tortuous  course  through  terrible 
ravines  under  the  Atlaous  Dagh,  break  out  from  tho 
mountains  at  Karlovka,  where  it  receives  the  Kreuzen 
torrent  coming  from  the  south,  and,  winding  round  tho 
Hasfort  Hill,  makes  its  way  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
to  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol.  Thus  the  allies 
had  the  Woronzoff  Eoad  whereby  to  communicate  with 
the  Valley  of  Baidar,  and  once  in  possession  of  the  gorges 
near  Karlovka,  their  foragers  wero  quite  safe  within  its 
luxuriant  and  picturesque  basin ;  for  a  very  few  men 
could  defend  the  Pass  of  Phoros  to  the  eastward.  The 
roads  up  the  mountains  to  the  north  were  few,  and  the 
paBses  difficult,  and  so  long  as  they  were  watched  by 
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active  horsemen,  no  force  of  any  strength  could  enter  the 
\aUey  unawares.  The  passes  led  to  the  Valley  of  Chou- 
liou,  lying  still  further  northward,  along  which  is  a  road 
from  Batchi  Serai,  debouching  through  the  mountains 
■upon  Tchorgoun,  and  by  cross  paths  through  Ai  Todor 
and  Ouzenbach  upon  Alsou,  a  village  on  the  left  bank 
of  tho  Tchernaya,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the 
Ki-euzen.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  right  of  the 
alhod  army — resting  upon  the  Kreuzeu  and  fronting  the 
Tchernaya,  having  a  considerable  Turkish  force  over  the 
Kreuzen,  near  Alsou,  supported  by  the  Highland  Brigade 
.-ibove  Kamara ;  and,  moreover,  a  good  many  horsemen 
guai-ding  the  Baidar  Valley — could  not  be  easily  turned. 
The  Russians  might  move  down  from  the  Mackenzie 
heights  and  the  Inkei-mann  rocks,  and  join  a  force  sent 
down  the  Valley  of  Chouliou,  and  so  attempt  to  carry 
either  tho  position  opposite  Karlovka,  or  the  Fedoukino 
heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  ;  but  they  could 
not  penetrate  the  mountains  on  the  eastward,  and 
moving  through  the  Baidar  Valley,  take  the  allies  in 
the  rear. 

These  considerations  influenced  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
when,  having  received  large  reinforcements,  he,  in 
obedience  to  orders  from  St.  Petersburg — for  the  Em- 
peror ou  the  Neva,  like  the  Emperor  on  the  Seine, 
interfered  in  the  conduct  of  the  war — proposed  to  assail 
the  allies.  He  was  painfully  aware  of  the  strength  of 
their  position.  He  knew  the  ground.  It  had  long  been 
visible  to  him  thi-oughout  its  whole  extent.  He  could 
.see  the  Sardinian  entrenchments  from  tho  heights 
above  Tchorgoun,  and  his  very  batteries  could  almost 
reach  the  French  camps  from  the  heights  of  Inkormann. 
Ho  had  two  batteries,  called  by  the  French  Gringalet 
and  Bilboquot,  upon  these  heights,  whose  missiles 
amused  the  French  outposts,  and  sometimes  annoyed 
them,  but  seldom  did  any  harm.  Knowing  the  ground 
well,  and  the  strength  of  the  force  holding  it,  he  do- 
signed  a  clover  plan  of  attack,  based  on  that  knowledge ; 
but  depending  entirely  for  success  upon  a  surprise, 
followed  by  rapid  movements  urged  on  without  hesita- 
tion. 

The  Sardinian  army  held  the  right  of  tho  position. 
They  had  entrenched  tho  Hasfort  Hill,  a  bold  eminence 
rising  abruptly  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Kreuzen  and 
the  Tchernaya,  and  over  the  latter  river  thoy  had  an 
outpost  upoir  a  mamelon,  or  high,  bald  hill,  overlooking 
the  mouth  of  tho  Vallc^y  of  Chouliou,  and  a  second  on  a 
rock,  opposite  tho  oxtremo  northern  spur  of  Hasfort. 
On  tho  eastern  side  of  the  Valley  of  Chouliou  tho  ground 
rose  abniptly,  overhung  Karlovka  witli  its  round  tower 
and  groves,  and  looked  into  tho  rear  of  the  Sardinian 
outpost  on  tho  Mamelon.  In  the  bottom,  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  stream,  which,  overflowing,  formed  a  little,  shallow 
lake,  before  it  reached  tho  Tchernaya,  stood  Tchorgoun. 
To  tho  westward  tlio  slopes  of  Mount  Hasfort  fell  to  a 
level  with  the  plain,  forming  a  broad  gorge  opening  to  tho 
Tchernaya.  On  tho  other  eido  of  tho  gorge  was  the 
eastern  hill  of  the  Fedoukino  heights.  Thcso  heights 
bordered  tho  left  bank  of  tho  river,  as  far  as  tho  stone 
bridge  which  carried  tho  high  road  from  tho  north  over 


the  stream  into  the  defile  leading  to  Balaclava.  Below 
the  bridge  the  river  ran  thi'ough  a  range  of  meadows 
towards  and  under  the  heights  of  Inkermann,  and  the 
Fedoukino  slopes  trended  backward  to  within  1,500 
yards  of  Mount  Sapoune.  But  it  was  not  only  tho 
river  which  covered  their  fi-ont.  The  aqueduct  or  canal 
constructed  to  supply  Sebastopol  with  fresh  water, 
having  its  soirrce  near  Kixrlovka,  was  carried  round  the 
northern  spur  of  Mount  Hasfort,  and  thence  across  the 
gorge  and  along  the  foot  of  the  Fedoukino  heights, 
between  them  and  the  river.  This  canal  was  eight  feet 
broad  and  four  feet  deep,  with  pei-pondicular  banks. 
Below  the  stoue  bridge  the  embankments  supporting  the 
canal  were  high  enough  to  afiford  shelter  to  skir-mi8her.s. 
The  Fedoukino  heights  consisted  of  three  rounded  hiUs. 
one  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  deep  defile  leading  to  the 
bridge,  and  two  on  the  western  side.  The  French  were 
encamped  on  the  crown  of  the  hiUs.  Theii'  outposts  on 
tho  left,  or  western  side,  were  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tchernaya,  and  they  held  an  angular  entrenchment  or 
redan  on  the  light  bank,  to  defend  the  access  to  the 
bridge.  The  valley  in  front  of  the  French  camps, 
looking  north,  was  a  meadowy  plain,  through  which  ran 
the  road  to  the  heights  of  Mackenzie  and  Inkennann. 

The  troops  occupying  this  position  were  seven  batta- 
lions of  Tui-ks,  with  four  guns,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
watch  the  ford  of  Alsou,  and  guard  the  course  of  the 
Tchernaya  thence  to  the  confluence  of  the  Kreuzen, 
having  ton  battalions  in  support  near  Kamara,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  afiiuent.  Next,  the  Sardinians  under 
La  MaiTuora,  encamped  on  the  Hasfort  HUl,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  divisions  of  Durando  and  Trotti,  and  in 
the  plain  the  cavalry  under  Saviroux.  The  Sardinians 
had  thirty  guns,  and  an  English  battery  of  position,  32- 
pounder  howitzers,  under  Captain  Mowbray.  Then 
came  the  three  French  divisions — that  of  Fanohoux  was 
on  tho  right,  that  of  Herbillon  in  the  centre,  that  of 
Camou  on  the  left.  The  French  cavalry,  Morris's 
division,  were  encamped  in  the  plain  on  the  left  of  the 
Sardinians.  The  artillery  park  was  in  roar  of  the 
Fedoukino  heights.  General  Herbillon  commanded  the 
whole.  Five  brigades  held  the  heights,  and  one  occu- 
pied the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Sapoune,  and  thus 
connected  tho  army  of  observation  with  tho  corps 
engaged  in  pushing  the  attacks  against  tho  Malakotf. 
Including  the  British  cavalry,  3,000  strong,  there  wore 
nearly  40,000  men  and  120  guns  in  lino  between  Alsou 
and  Mount  Sapouno.  This,  however,  did  not  represent 
tho  force  available  for  a  battle,  because  tho  French  could 
dispose  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and 
of  two  divisions  of  infantry,  and  tlio  English  could 
have  brought  up  the  greater  part  of  tho  garrison  of 
Balaclava. 

Tho  information  brought  in  by  our-  spies  and  the 
reports  of  deserter's  had  led  the  allied  generals  to  look, 
cither  for  a  sortie  from  tho  town,  or  for  au  attack  on  tho 
lino  of  tho  Tchernaya.  On  the  14th  the  troops  in  camp 
wore  under  arms  before  daybreak,  but  nothing  occurred 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  On  tho  loth  more  positive 
news  arrived.       Goneiul  d'AUonville  from  Iho  Bridar 
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Tallcy  notified  Tsy  fhe  semaphore  that  he  had  troops  in 
front  of  him,  or  rather  that  liia  pati'ols  had  discovci-od 
bodies  of  tlio  enemy  moving  down  into  the  Valloy  of 
Choulioii.  Signal  lights  flashed  from  Mackenzie  to 
Inkei'mann,  and  from  Inkermann  to  Sebastopol.  An 
ostentatious  gathering  of  troops  in  rear  of  the  Eedan 
and  Malakoff  was  discovered  from  the  tops  of  our  men- 
of-war,  and  at  the  samo  time  a  suspicious  movement 
of  liussians  towards  Inkermann.  All  the  commanders 
were  warned,  and  orders  ■were  issued  to  bo  more  than 
usually  vigilant;  General  La  Marmora  directing  his 
brigades  to  get  under  arms  before  daylight  the  next 
morning. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  had,  indeed,  resolved  to  surprise, 
if  he  could,  if  not,  to  force,  the  line  of  the  Tchernaya. 
His  reinforcements  consisted  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  7th 
divisions  of  infantry.  To  these  he  -was  able  to  add  the 
17th,  12th,  Gth,  and  11th;  of  these  the  11th,  12th,  and 
17th  had  long  been  in  the  Crimea,  and  had  fought  at 
tho  Alma  and  Inkermann ;  but  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and 
7th  ■wore  fresh  troops,  which  had  arrived  recently  from 
Poland  and  Lessarabia.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  it  ■was 
certain  that  Austria  did  not  moan  to  fight,  the  Czar  put 
in  motion  all  the  troops  that  could  be  spared  from  the 
Austi'ian  frontiers.  Had  all  these  divisions  been  in  full 
etrongth.  Prince  Gortschakoff  could  have  brought  into 
line  78,000  infantry  alone.  But  long  marches  had 
■weakened  some  regiments,  and  others  had  suffered  great 
losses  in  the  field  and  the  trenches ;  and  instead  of 
78,000,  ho  could  only  dispose  of  50,900  infantry.  To 
support  them  he  had  7,200  cavaliy,  chiefly  regulars,  and 
262  guns;  in  all  about  60,000  men. 

Tho  plan  of  the  Russian  general  ■was  to  move  the  bulk 
of  his  force,  on  the  night  of  tho  loth,  by  the  roads  lead- 
ing from  the  Mackenzie  Heights  into  lower  ground, 
■while  two  di^visions  marched  from  Korales  down  the 
Valley  of  Chouliou,  and  joined  the  left  of  the  main  body 
above  Tchorgoun.  The  right  column  he  entrusted  to 
General  Read.  It  consisted  of  the  7th  and  12th  divisions, 
and  sixty- two  guns..  Tho  left  was  under  the  orders  of 
Liprandi,  and  -was  composed  of  the  5th,  17th,  and  6th, 
and  some  ninety  cannon.  Tho  11th  and  4th  -were  in 
reserve,  and  remained  so..  General  Liprandi  led  the 
•way.  On  quitting  the  defile  he  was  to  move  to  his  left, 
and  before  daylight  drive  the  Sardinian  outposts  from 
the  Mamelon,  occupy  that  hill,  and  also  the  heights 
above  Tchorgorm  and  Karlovka.  The  object  of  this  was 
to  give  the  Russians  a  good  site,  ■whence  they  might 
cannonade  Mount  Hasfort,  and  cover  an  infantry  attack 
on  that  position.  "While  Liprandi  formed  on  the  Sardi- 
nian Mamelon,  Read  was  to  bring  his  two  divisions  into 
line,  but  out  of  range  ;  hold  himself  prepared  to  storm 
the  Fedoukine  heights,  but  not  to  make  that  attempt 
until  he  got  orders  to  do  so  from  Prince  Gortschakoff. 
Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  Russian  commander  de- 
signed, fii-st,  to  carry  Moiint  Hasfort,  by  throwing  his 
left  rapidly  over  the  river  at  Karlovka  and  below  it,  and 
then,  having  driven  the  Sardinians  into  the  plain,  and 
cut  off  the  French  and  Turks  in  the  Valley  of  Baidar  and 
about  Alsou,   give  the  signal  to  Read  to  attack  the 


Pedoukino  heights  in  front,  ■whilo  the  guns  from  MotiTit 
Hasfort  took  them  in  tLxnk  and  rear.  If  this  wore  tho 
plan  of  tho  Russian  general,  it  failed  ;  and  although  he 
imputes  the  loss  of  victory  to  that  failure,  it  was,  per- 
haps, fortunate  for  him  that  General  Road's  impatience 
did  not  allow  of  its  execution. 

All  night  on  tho  loth  tho  Russian  columns  -were 
mo^ving  silently  down  tho  steep  road  from  Mackenzie, 
along  the  wooded  valloy  of  Chouliou,  spreading  out  over 
the  slopes,  and  pushing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  outposts 
and  patrols  of  the  allies.  Each  man  carried  four  days' 
rations,  and  men  wore  appointed  to  bear  portable  plank 
bridges,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  river  and  canal. 
The  cavali-y  and  artillery  had  ■with  them  forago  for  four 
days,  and  there  was  a  good  supply  of  wagons  for  knap- 
sacks and  of  ambulances  for  tho  wounded,  ■with  each 
di^vision.  TVhile  this  formidable  host  was  approaching, 
the  allied  soldiers  were  asleep,  and  only  the  usual  guards 
were  under  arms,  and  the  usual  patrols  were  moving 
across  the  front.  Before  daylight,  however,  the  Sar- 
dinians got  under  arms ;  but  the  French  do  not  ajspeai- 
to  have  turned  out  earlier  than  usual.  Long  security 
had  bred  confidence,  and  no  doubt  they  relied  upon 
their  advanced  posts,  and  not  ■without  reason.  A  thick 
fo.g  hid  everything  in  the  valley,  and  hung  hea^vily  over 
the  low  meadows  on  both  sides  of  the  Tchernaya.  Under 
cover  of  this.  Prince  Gortschakoff  had  got  his  troops  into 
the  positions  he  had  designed  them  to  occupy.  Read 
had  deployed  out  of  cannon  shot  opposite  the  stone 
bridge,  called  the  Bridge  of  Traktir,  or  Bridge  of  the 
Inn.  Liprandi  had  cro^wned  the  heights  above  Tchor- 
goun and  Karlovka,  and  had  placed  cannon  in  battery, 
so  as  to  sweep  the  rear  of  the  Sardinian  outpost  on  the 
entrenched  Mamelon.  Thi-ee  hea^vy  columns,  supported 
by  artillery,  woi'c  silently  mo^ving  upon  the  front  of  the 
Italians ;  but  as  yet,  except  in  the  Sardinian  camp,  not 
a  soldier  of  the  allies,  save  the  sentries,  was  stirring. 

But  these  sentries  were  on  the  alert.  There  was  a 
splutter  of  musketry  in  front  of  the  bridge — a  French 
patrol  had  stumbled  in  the  fog  upon  the  skirmishers  of 
Read !  Then  a  few  reports  near  the  Sardinian  outpost, 
followed  by  a  qtiick  fire  of  musketry.  General  La  Mar- 
mora, with  ready  promptitude,  sent  a  support  across  the 
Tchernaya  to  aid  the  riflemen  on  tho  Mamelon  in 
delaying  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  while  he  made  his 
final  preparations.  Liprandi  had,  while  it  was  still 
dark,  brought  up  such  a  hea^vy  force,  that  although  the 
Sardinians  stood  their  ground  with  great  gallantrj',  they 
were  so  pressed  on  all  sides  as  to  be  forced  out  of  theii' 
entrenchments,  and  were  retiring  down  the  hill  as  the 
support  came  up.  The  whole  then  gave  ground  before 
the  enemy,  and  fell  back  upon  the  rooky  elevation  in 
front  of  the  left  of  the  Sardinian  line,  whence  they  were 
not  expelled. 

In  the  ineantim.e  the  guns  of  Liprandi  and  Read  were 
both  in  action ;  and  the  whole  line  of  the  allies  began  to 
seize  their  arms  and  form.  Monis's  Chasseurs  d'  Afrique, 
2,400  strong,  foi-med  between  the  left  of  the  Sardinians 
and  the  right  of  the  French,  one  regiment  being  at  tho 
head  of  the  defile  leading  to  the  bridge.     Savoironx's 
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Sardinian  cavaliy,  300  men,  came  up  on  their  right;  and 
General  Scarlett,  turning  out  the  British  cavalry,  a 
sjilendid  force,  3,000  strong,  moved  them  across  the 
plain,  and  drew  up  in  roar  of  the  French  and  Italian 
scxuadrons.  The  Turkish  and  Sardinian  guns  were 
answering  the  fii'o  of  Liprandi's  artillery  ;  and  two 
French  batteries  were  ready  to  engage  Read.  So  thick 
■was  the  fog  that  the  enemy's  ti-oops  were  still  invisible, 
and  pending  the  development  of  their  attack.  Generals 
La  Marmora  and  HerbUlon  simply  reinforced  their  out- 
posts. Prince  Gortschakoff  has  stated  that  about  this 
time  he  had  ridden  on  to  the  Sardinian  Mamelou  to 
survey  the  ground,  and  proceed  with  the  execution  of 
his  original  plan.  While  he  was  meditating  and  trying 
to  pierce  through  the  fog,  he  heai-d  a  violent  fii-e  of 
musketry  on  his  right.  General  Read,  without  orders, 
as  his  superior  officer  avers,  had  begun  the  attack,  and 
fi-ustrated  the  whole  s<;heme.  From  this  moment  the 
battle  of  the  Tchemaya  was  a  battle  mainly  between  the 
French  and  Russians  ;  the  former,  however,  being 
assisted  by  the  deadly  fire  of  the  British  and  Sardinian 
guns. 

The  Russian  cannonade  had  thoroughly  roused  the 
French,  but  uncertain  fi-om  what  quarter  the  real 
attack  of  the  enemy  would  come,  the  brigades  were 
kept  drawn  up  near  theii'  camp-?,  ready  to  move  in  any 
dii-ection.  The  soldiers  in  the  bridge-head  and  the  out- 
posts on  the  river  had  been  supported  by  battalions 
detached  for  that  purpose ;  and  for  half  an  hour  the 
French  had  remained  expectant,  and  shi'ouded,  like  the 
enemy,  in  clouds  of  mist  and  smoke.  Suddenly  dark 
masses  were  seen  dimly  through  the  mist  moving  down 
on  the  Tchernaya.  They  came  on  with  great  resolution, 
and  veiy  fast.  At  one  and  the  same  moment  a  column 
from  the  12th  Division  assailed  the  bridge,  and  another 
from  the  7th  attacked  the  French  left.  The  onset  was 
so  impetuous  that  the  French  outposts  were  at  once 
thrust  away  from  the  river  all  along  the  line,  and  forced 
over  the  aqueduct.  The  troops  in  the  bridge-head, 
indeed,' "kept  their  post  with  constancy,  but  when  they 
saw  the  enemy  over  the  river  above  and  below,  when 
they  beheld  their  supports  giving  way  before  the  im- 
petuous charges  of  the  increasing  enemy,  they  too 
yielded,  and  the  Russians,  dashing  over  the  earthwoi'k, 
pressed  after  them  as  they  fled  to  the  shelter  of  the 
aqueduct.  The  advance  of  the  7th  Division  had  been 
equally  successful.  Issuing  from  the  fog,  boldly  passing 
the  river,  closing  in  from  all  sides  on  the  French,  the 
latter,  outnumbered,  were  compelled  to  retire  with  all 
speed  up  the  slopes  of  the  Fedoukine  hills.  Thus  along 
the  whole  lino  the  enemy  had  swept  cveiything  before 
him,  had  carried  the  bridge,  and  had  crossed  the  two 
gi'cat  obstacles,  the  river  and  the  aqueduct.  His  guns 
on  the  high  giound  fired  over  the  heads  of  tho  columns 
moving  in  tho  valley,  and  the  Russian  commander  might 
well,  for  one  brief  moment,  boUovo  that  ho  was  about  to 
win.  They  liad  not  suocoeded  so  far  without  suffering 
considcrablo  losses.  Tho  French  troops  had  fought  well, 
and  had  been  well  fought  by  thoir  officers,  and  the  bat- 
talions obliged  to  give  way  had  been  effectively  covered 


in  their  retreat  by  the  supports.     Now  the  tide  of  com- 
bat was  going  to  change. 

In  crossing  the  aqueduct  the  Ruasians  had  lost  their 
regular  formation,  and  they  had  to  recover  it  as 
weU  as  they  could  under  a  heavy  fire.  Thus  their 
charge  was  stopped  at  the  moment  when  victory  de- 
pended upon  its  continuance ;  and  while  tho  troops  in 
their  front  kept  them  in  play,  the  French  generala  were 
executing  movements  intended  to  effect  a  bloody 
counterstroke.  The  column  of  tho  7th  Division  fell 
first  under  this  calamity.  They  had  crossed  the  river 
and  aqueduct  with  comparatively  little  opposition, 
apparently  only  that  of  tho  outposts  and  the  supports. 
They  were  advancing  up  tho  hiU,  whe:^  General 
Wimpfen,  who  commanded  a  brigade  of  General 
Camou's  division,  sent  the  3rd  Zouaves  to  check  them. 
This  brought  the  Russians  to  a  stand.  The  heavy 
column,  growing  vaster  as  the  men  scrambling  over  the 
aqueduct  came  up,  gave  and  received  a  telling  fire,  but 
did  not  advance.  All  this  time,  by  the  orders  of 
Wimpfen,  a  battalion  of  the  82nd  Regiment  was  rapidly 
coming  down  the  hill  to  the  aid  of  the  Zouaves.  As 
soon  as  the  82nd  appeared,  the  French  attacked  with 
the  bayonet.  Tho  Zouaves  went  headlong  into  the  right, 
the  82nd  into  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  Tho  outward 
ranks  were  lifted  off  their  feet  by  the  violence  of  the 
shock,  and  the  column  loosening  at  the  rear,  turned  and 
hui'ried,  in  dreadful  confusion,  back  over  the  aqueduct. 
A  batteiy  of  artillery  on  the  left  of  the  lino  of  attack 
poured  grape  into  the  flying  mass,  and  augmented  the 
slaughter.  Soon  the  ti'ack  of  the  charge  was  marked 
by  heaps  of  dead  and  wounded,  while  the  aqueduct  and 
its  banks  were  covered  with  mangled  forms  of  what  were 
men.  The  French  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to  cross  the 
aqueduct  in  pui'suit,  and  the  Russians  rallying,  and 
being  supported  by  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  several 
batteries,  refoi-mod  and  began  a  duel  of  musketry  with 
the  French,  who  lined  the  banks  of  tho  aqueduct. 

So  far  the  attack  on  the  left  had  been  repelled,  but 
the  beaten  troops  were  still  at  hand  to  take  advantage  of 
any  success  which  might  fall  to  tho  sharo  of  their  com- 
rades, who  had  carried  the  bridge  and  were  assailing  tho 
centre  and  right. 

Tho  Russians  had  poiu-ed  over  in  thieo  irregular 
columns.  Those  who  crossed  by  the  bridge  formed  the 
centre ;  what  may  be  called  the  wings  had  forded  tho 
river  and  the  aqueduct.  Each  column  was  bravely 
encountered  and  overthrown.  When  Goner.al  Wimpfen 
saw  that  his  Zouaves  and  one  batUilion  of  tho  82nd  wore 
sufficient  to  deal  with  tho  Russian  extreme  right,  ho  sent 
tho  whole  of  tho  oOth,  with  tho  remainder  of  tho  82nd, 
as  a  reseiTO,  to  fall  upon  tho  central  Russian  columns. 
Thus,  while  tho  battalions  of  Ilerbillon's  division  assailed 
tho  centre,  tho  .'JOth,  moving  obliquely  down  tho  hill, 
came  upon  tho  Hank  of  tho  Russian  column  which  had 
passed  the  aqueduct  on  tho  Russian  right  of  tho  bridge. 
Exposed  to  such  an  assault,  tho  Russians  wcro  unablo  to 
stand,  and,  after  a  brief  musketry  fight,  they  turned  and 
sought  shelter  beyond  tho  aqueduct  and  tho  Tchernaya. 
At  tho  same  time,  General  de  Failly,  in  tho  centre,  had 
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charged,  and  the  effect  of  the  combinod  movement  was 
to  sweep  the  enemy  over  the  river.  The  mass  of  the 
French  vrero  kept  behind  the  aqueduct;  but  Colonel 
Danner,  with  portions  of  tho  97th  and  95th,  was  sent 
over  to  re-occupy  tho  bridgo-head.  On  tho  other  side  of 
the  road  to  Balaclava  tho  Russian  column  had  proved 
too  strong  for  tho  lf)th  Chassoui'S  ;  and  after  driving 
thorn  up  the  eastern  hillock,  had,  regardless  of  tho  tear- 
•  ing  flank  fire  of  the  Sardinian  artillery  oii  Mount  Ilas- 
fort,  sought  to  deploy  and  storm  tho  height.  They  were 
just  moving  up  when  tho  2nd  Zouaves  came  over  the 


divisions  of  Levaillant  and  Dulao,  under  Pelissior  in 
person,  woro  descending  to  tho  scene  of  action.  General 
llorbiUon  had  called  down  Sercier's  brigade.  Sefor 
Pasha  was  moving  from  Ivamara  with  a  brigade  of  Turks. 
Trotti's  division,  tho  left  of  tho  Sardinian  lino,  had  ap- 
proached tho  opening  between  Mount  Ilasfort  and  tho 
Fcdoukino  heights.  Tho  French  were  moving  flvo 
batteries  up  to  tho  front.  Tho  cavalry  of  tho  three 
armies  were  blazing  on  tho  morning  sunshine  on  tho 
plain,  and  waiting  eagerly  and  hopefully  for  tho  cheer- 
ing bugle  sound  which  precedes  tho  charge.     Tho  fog 
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crest.  Tho  Russians  began  to  fire,  but  tho  Zouaves 
continued  to  march  forward,  and  then,  with  loud  shouts 
and  levelled  bayonets,  they  wont  down  the  hill  at  a 
charging  pace,  and  literally  lifting  the  Russians  off  their 
legs,  drovo  them  pell-mell  over  tho  aqueduct. 

The  battle  had  endvirod  two  hours.  The  French  had 
been  partially  surprised;  nevertheless,  assailed  with 
unusual  fury,  they  had  established  theii-  superiority 
along  the  whole  line.  Thoii-  front  was  now  upon  the 
aqueduct,  their  supports  on  tho  hills  in  rear,  and  their 
outposts  were  again  on  tho  bridge-head.  From  the 
heights  before  Sebastopol  tho  Imperial  Guard,  and  the 
183.— New  Seribs. 


had  lifted,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  only  the 
smoko  of  battle  obscured  a  view  of  the  field,  for  now 
above  a  hundred  guns  were  in  action  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  had  heard  the  beginning  of  tho 
attack  upon  tho  French  left.  He  was,  he  says,  asto- 
nished. General  Read  had  frusti-ated  his  design  of  first 
driving  the  Sardinians  from  their  entrenchments,  and 
taking  himself  a  solid  grasp  of  Mount  Hasfort.  To  effect 
this  object  he  had  in  hand  foiu-  divisions  of  infantry,  and 
he  was  preparing  to  hurl  his  bolt  when  the  uproar  of 
Read's  untimely  onset  broke  upon  his  ear.     At  once  ho 
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suspended  the  movement  of  these  divisions,  and  changed 
the  -wholo  tide  of  his  battle.  He  felt  that  ho  must  sup- 
port the  troops  of  Eead,  for  he  could  not  be  sure  that  the 
aUies  would  not  assume  the  offensive,  and,  by  good  luck, 
they  might  interpose  between  him  and  the  Mackenzie 
heights,  and  throw  the  bulk  of  his  army  upon  the  hiUs 
and  narrow  valleys  towards  Aitodor  and  Chouliou. 
Wherefore '  he  directed  the  cavalry  to  move  up,  and, 
should  the  infantry  be  repulsed,  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness to  charge  or  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  7th  and  12th 
Divisions,  and  enable  them  to  rally.  At  the  same  time 
he  directed  the  5th  Division  to  move  by  its  right  into 
the  plain  and  assail  the  French  at  and  above  the  bridge. 
The  ITth  Division  was  ordered  to  descend  the  Sardinian 
Mamelon  and  cross  the  river,  and  strive  to  penetrate 
through  the  open  space  between  Mount  Hasfort  and  the 
most  eastern  slopes  of  the  Fedoukino  heights.  The  6th 
Division  moved  up  to  guard  the  ground  opposite  the 
Sardinians  above  Karlovka  and  Tchorgoun,  and  the  4th 
Division  remained  in  the  rear  up  the  valley  of  Chouliou 
as  a  reserve. 

The  early  movements  of  the  5th  and  l"th  were 
not  visible  to  the  allies.  The  great  dark  columns 
wound  along  concealed  under  the  double  curtain  of  a 
thick  fog  and  the  folds  of  the  hills.  But  the  distance 
they  both  had  to  march  was  considerable.  Before  they 
reached  the  river  the  fog  rolled  up,  the  rays  of  the  sun 
were  seen  to  sparkle  on  the  points  of  the  bayonets ;  and, 
what  was  more,  the  attacks  of  the  7th  and  12th  had 
&iled.  These  two  divisions  were  assembling  and  falling 
into  lino  once  more  behind  their  horsemen  and  cannon, 
when  the  5th  and  17th  began  to  cross  the  river,  and  try 
their  mettle  against  the  French. 

The  5th  came  first.  This  fine  division  had  marched 
fi-om  Poland,  and  was  about  to  fight  its  first  battle  with 
the  French.  The  Eussians  advanced  in  three  columns ; 
one  arrived  at  the  bridge,  the  others  moved  to  the  left 
and  right.  The  onset  was  simultaneous ;  not  so  the 
repulse.  The  column  which  crossed  above  the  bridge 
suffered  so  severely  from  the  2ud  Zouaves  lying 
along  the  banks  of  the  aqueduct,  and  from  the 
French  and  Sardinian  guns  smiting  them  in  front  and 
flank,  that  they  were  speedily  forced  to  re-cross  the 
river. 

The  centre  and  right  column  fared  better.  They 
drove  the  French  from  the  aqueduct,  and  forced  them, 
after  a  bitter  combat,  to  yield  the  bridge,  and  pressed 
them  back  up  the  slope  of  the  hills.  The  conflict  was 
Tory  hot,  for  the  Eussians  wore  stubborn.  But  General 
Herbillon,  seeing  the  progress  made  by  the  enemy,  threw 
the  wholo  of  Soncier's  brigade,  excei)t  one  battalion, 
into  the  fight ;  thus  furnishing  a  strong  support  at  a 
critical  moment. 

Colonel  Danner,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  tho 
bridge,  was  the  fii-at  to  turn  the  tide.  Ho  brought 
his  troops  down  at  tho  charge.  In  an  instant,  with 
that  promptitude  so  characteristic  of  their  impulsive 
mode  of  fighting,  tho  regiments  on  his  right  and  left 
imitated  tho  movement,  and  tho  wholo  lino  hurtled  upon 
tho  front  and  flanks  of  thoEussiau  columns,  giving  them 


so  rude  a  shock  that  they  reeled  down  the  hill-side,  and 
tumbled  by  scores  into  the  canal.  All  this  time  tho 
artillery,  now  in  great  force,  was  rending  the  rear  of 
the  columns,  crowded  between  the  river  and  the  foot  of 
tho  hills,  and  splitting  them  up  with  shell,  roimdshot, 
and  grape.  Increasing  in  ardour  as  they  went,  the 
French  fell  fariously  on  the  broken  enemy,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  97th  and  95th  once  more  stood  behind  the 
ramparts  of  the  bridge-head.  The  Eussian  infantrj'- 
were  now  over  the  river,  and  hastily  seeking  the 
shelter  of  their  guns  and  cavalry  on  the  higher  ground 
boj-ond. 

But  the  enemy  would  not  yet  own  himself  beaten. 
The  17th  Division  had  arrived  on  tho  right  bank  of  the 
Tchernaya.  It  was  formed  of  regiments  which  had  met 
tho  alhes  at  the  Alma  and  Inkermann.  Undismayed  by 
defeat,  determined  to  risk  another  throw  of  the  dice, 
Prince  Gortschakoff  ordered  a  brigade,  composed  of  three 
regiments— that  is,  twelve  battalions — supported  by  a 
largo  body  of  cavalry,  to  cross  the  river,  and  push  in  be- 
tween the  French  and  Sardinians.  The  march  of  these 
troops  had  been  seen  by  the  allies.  General  Herbillon  had 
reinforced  the  right  by  three  regiments  of  Cler's  brigade 
and  part  of  Sender's  brigade,  and  General  la  Marmora 
had  directed  Mollard's  brigade  of  Trotti's  division  to 
descend  from  Mount  Hasfort,  and  crossing  the  valley 
support  the  French  right.  The  support,  as  it  happened, 
was  not  needed,  but  it  would  have  been  most  timely  and 
effectual  had  the  French  been  overmatched.  As  it  was, 
tho  Eussians  crossed  the  river  and  the  aqueduct,  push- 
ing the  French  before  them,  and  partly  turning  their 
right.  They  moved  with  striking  resolution,  for  their 
columns  were  struck  by  the  fire  of  a  powerful  artillery  ia 
flank.  A  French  battery,  disregarding  the  shot  and 
shell  poured  upon  it  by  tho  Eussian  guns  on  the  opposite 
hills,  devoted  all  its  might  to  tho  injury  of  the  enemy's 
infantry.  These  were  now  smitten  on  all  sides  except 
their  right.  For  when  thoy  saw  tho  deep  masses  of 
cavalry  facing  the  gorge  into  which  they  had  entered, 
and  when  they  felt  the  Sardinians  on  the  left  of  their 
line  of  advance,  they  turned  to  the  right  and  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  crown  the  lullook.  The  first  column 
which  reached  tho  crest  was  immediately  assailed  in 
flank  by  a  French  regiment  of  Cler's  brigade,  and  driven 
helplessly  into  and  over  the  aqueduct.  But  tlio  other 
deep  columns  now  filling  tho  whole  space  between  tho 
aqueduct  and  tho  river  still  came  on  with  unfaltering 
resolution,  and  flung  themselves  into  a  focus  of  fire.  But 
they  could  make  no  way.  The  guns  and  musketry  were 
too  much  for  them.  In  vain  their  officers  ran  out  and 
waved  thou-  swords  and  showed  tho  way.  In  vain  tho 
columns  tried  to  get  along.  Presently  thoy  foil  into  con- 
fusion ;  then  turned  and  hurried  back  over  the  river, 
pursued  by  volleys  of  musketry  and  flights  of  gi-apo  and 
roundshot. 

Tho  Eussians  brought  up  into  lino  a  number  of  bat- 
teries to  cover  tho  retreat  of  tho  infantry,  and  their 
splendid-looking  cavalry  drew  up  in  glittering  lines  out 
of  rango  to  protect  tho  guns.  But  tho  heavy  English 
pieces  in  tho   Sardinian   earthworks,  opening  on  tho 
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enemy's  artillery,  soon  made  them  move  further  away. 
It  was  about  eight  o'clock.     The  battle  was  won. 

General  I'elissicr  had  arrived  soon  after  seven,  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  defeat  of  the  17th  Division.  At  one 
moment  ho  seemcil  disposed  to  use  part  of  the  immense 
force  of  cavalry  at  his  disposal,  but  ho  refrained.  Tho 
French  infantry  moved  down  to  tho  bank  of  the  river, 
and  the  Sardinians  did  tho  like,  some  of  their  riflemen 
crossing  it. 

Genei-al  Pelissier  now  showed  a  mass  of  fresh 
troops,  the  greater  part  of  the  Imperial  Guard  and 
iho  two  divisions  of  Dulac  and  Lcvaillant ;  so  that  tho 
I'^udoukiiio  Heights  were  crowded  with  troops.  In  the 
meantime  Princo  Gortschakoff  had  rallied  his  men  and 
had  formed  a  new  line  of  battle,  well  out  of  range.  He 
had  massed  the  greater  part  of  his  cavalry  on  the  right, 
covering  the  7th  and  12th  Divisions  of  infantry;  in  tho 
centre  wore  the  5th  and  17th,  with  batteries  massed  in 
front ;  and  on  the  left  the  6th  Division  of  infantry,  having 
in  its  front  a  brigade  of  Dragoons  in  columns  of  squad- 
rons. General  la  Marmora,  with  praiseworthy  prompti- 
tude, at  once  re-occupied  the  Mamelon  over  the  river 
abandoned  by  his  troops  early  in  tho  morning.  Cialdini 
crossed  tho  river  at  Karlovka,  and  took  up  a  position 
above  Tchorgoun,  and  three  battalions  of  Tui-ks  marched 
down  into  the  valley  as  a  support.  The  Russian  infantry 
were  now  retiring  up  the  road  to  the  Mackenzie  Heights, 
or  filing  away  to  the  north-oast  by  the  valley  of  Chouliou. 
Seeing  this.  General  la  Marmora,  taking  four  squadrons, 
crossed  the  Tchernaya,  and,  moving  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  went  up  the  hills  as  far  as  one  of  the  old 
redoubts  constructed  by  the  enemy  in  the  winter  of  1854. 
Thence,  a  short  distance  before  him,  he  saw  a  fine  array 
of  regular  cavalry,  fifty  squadrons,  supported  by  horse 
artillery.  These  horsemen  did  not  fall  back  until  tho 
whole  of  the  infantry  and  guns  had  disappeared. 

As  soon  as  the  actual  fighting  was  over,  the  French 
moved  out  to  collect  the  wounded.  The  field  presented 
the  most  horrible  spectacle,  because  the  men  were  killed 
and  mangled  chiefly  by  round  shot,  shell,  and  grape, 
■which  tear  poor  frail  human  beings  in  pieces  ;  whereas 
tho  bullet  and  bayonet  kill  and  wound  without  leaving 
such  bloody  traces.  All  along  tho  embankment  ot  the 
aqueduct  and  near  the  river,  and  in  the  meadows  over 
•which  the  square  columns  of  the  enemy  had  moved  up  to 
the  attack,  the  dead  and  wounded  lay  thickly  on  the 
grass. 

The  French  began  to  collect  both  their  fiiends  and 
foes,  and  to  place  them  near  the  road,  so  that  the 
ambulances  might  bear  them  away  to  the  hospital.  The 
Russians  on  the  heights  saw  this.  They  knew  that  their 
comrades  were  being  succoiu-ed.  Nevertheless,  they 
suddenly  opened  fire  with  shell,  firing  repeated  volleys 
right  into  the  groups,  scatteiing  the  French,  and  killing 
them  and  their  own  wounded.  It  was  a  most  barbarous 
act.  Not  content  with  this,  after  a  slight  cessation,  they 
re-opened  fire  with  round  shot.  General  Pelissier  very 
properly  complained  to  Prince  Gortschakoff,  who  could 
only  excuse  the  conduct  of  his  gunners  by  alleging  that 
they  had  been  fii-ed  at  by  French  riflemen :    a   good 


reason  for  shelling  tho  riflemen,  but  not  for  shelling  the 
wounded.  For  two  days  the  bodies  of  the  dead  on  the 
ground  beyond  tho  French  lines  Lay  unburied.  General 
Pelissier  had  ofiored  to  permit  their  burial  by  the  enemy, 
but  tho  Russians  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  permis- 
sion until  the  ISth. 

In  this  action  tho  allies  lost  1,747  men  killed  and 
wounded,  of  whom  only  190  were  killed.  The-Sardinians 
lost  one  general  ofBcer,  the  Count  Monteveoohio.  But 
the  Russian  loss  was  awful.  The  French  buried  upwards 
of  2,000  bodies;  the  Russians  more  than  1,000.  Thero 
were  2,250  prisoners  in  tho  hands  of  the  French,  some 
wounded,  some  whole.  General  Read  and  two  other 
generals  of  his  coi-ps  were  among  the  dead ;  and  among 
the  wounded  were  eight  generals  and  ten  colonels.  Tho 
Russian  loss  altogether  could  not  have  been  less  than 
15,000  men. 

Tho  battlo  of  the  Tchernaya  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
striking  action ;  but  it  did  not  enhance  the  reputation  of 
Prince  Gortschakoff  as  a  general.  Allowing  that  General 
Read  maiTcd  his  plan  by  abruptly  attacking  the  French 
left,  and  thus  preventing  a  combined  onset  at  dawn,  it 
is  plain  that  Princo  Gortschakoff  was  quite  unable  to 
devise  a  new  scheme  or  to  repaii-  the  hole  made  in  tho  old 
one.  The  attacks  which  he  ordered,  those  of  the  5th  and 
17th,  were  given  one  after  the  other,  and  deprived  of 
unity,  they  were  deprived  of  everything  but  the  mere 
stubborn  valour  of  the  troops.  It  is  not  good  general- 
ship to  throw  in  column  after  column  to  be  beaten  in 
detad,  and  pounded  to  pieces  in  the  advance  and  retreat 
by  a  heavy  artillery.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  tho 
Russians  did.  The  beai-ing  of  the  troops  under  such  cir- 
cumstances was  magnificent ;  the  conduct  of  the  genera^ 
suggests  only  desjiair  or  a  superior  order  from  St. 
Petersburg  as  the  motive.  Throughout  the  day  Princo 
Gortschakoff  kept  two  entire  divisions  out  of  range  and 
out  of  the  action.  "Why  ?  Because  ho  knew  what  im- 
mense reserves  were  in  the  hands  of  General  PeUssier, 
and  what  efficient  aid  the  British  could  have  lent  to 
General  la  Marmora.  It  is  quite  possible  that  had  the 
Russians  carried  Mount  Hasfort,  he  would  have  been  even 
more  disastrously  defeated ;  for  his  right  wing  would 
have  been  crushed  by  tho  French,  and  his  whole  army, 
cut  off  from  the  Mackenzie  Road,  would  probably  have 
been  driven  into  the  mountains  in  disorder.  The  Prench 
and  Sardinian  troops  were  very  well  handled.  Tho 
reserves  wore  advanced  without  hurry  and  used  at  tho 
right  moment.  But  thero  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho 
crushing  flank  fire  from  the  British  and  Sardinian  guns 
helped  to  prepare  the  enemy  for  defeat,  and  tripled  his 
loss.  Some  think  that  the  allied  cavalry,  so  fine  and 
strong,  should  h.vvo  been  sent  across  the  Tchernaya,  es- 
pecially towards  noon,  when  the  Russian  infantry  were 
climbing  the  heights,  and  the  cavalry  were  alone  with  a 
few  guns.  General  Pelissier  did  not  think  so;  and  no 
one  but  a  sharp-eyed  cavalry  oflioer,  who  saw  the  field 
and  the  chances  it  offered,  can  tell  whether  he  was  right 
or  wrong  in  his  opinion.  As  it  was,  the  enemy  was  very 
severely  punished.  The  loss  of  the  battlo  of  the  Tcher- 
naya sealed  the  fate  of  Sebastopol 
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^  CHAPTEE  XXX. 

'  ?rogress  of  the  Siege— Its  Character— Eussidn  fire  retards  and  then  slops 
'         the  French- Enghsh  bombard  the  plate  to  cover  the  French  Working 
Parties— E:tph.de  a  Rn-sian  Magazine -Tne  French  on  the  left  open 
fir  —Splendid    Sunset  Scene— Movements    and  Precautions   on   Ihe 
Tchcrnava— Immense  Ex,  enditure  of  Ammunition — Combats  before 
the  Malakotf- The  Frfnch  Victorious- Explosion  of  15,000  pounds  of 
Powder  in  the  Mamelon— The  crisis  at  hand. 
The  battle  of  the  Tchemaya  did  not  interrupt  the  pro- 
gress of  the    siege.     The  Eussians  only  succeeded  in 
drawing  upon  themselves  the  bulk  of  the  covering  army, 
for  although  the  French  showed  a  strong  line  of  troops 
on  the  old  Inkermann  ground,  and  kept  up  a  sharp  look- 
out upon  then-  own  left,  this  did  not  hinder  the  'working 
parties  in  the  advanced  works  from  continuing   their 
labours. 

It  should  still  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  French  had 
fully  recognised  the  fact  that  the  Malakoff  was  the  key 
of  Sebastopol,  that  their  main  efforts  were  directed  to- 
wards it,  and  that  all  the  other  attacks  had  become 
subordinate  to  this  one.  In  short  the  attack  on  the 
Malakoff  had  become  what  is  termed  "  regular."  In  a 
regular  siege,  having  invested  the  fortress,  you  select  a 
"  front,"  open  fire,  and  when  the  defender's  guns  are 
silenced  in  the  front  assailed,  you  sap  up  to  the  ditch, 
breach  the  wall,  blow  in  the  outer  bank  of  the  ditch,  and, 
if  the  gaiTison  will  not  surrender,  you  storm.  This  mode 
of  attack  proceeds  on  the  assumption,  perfectly  just  in 
ordinary  cases,  that  the  defenders  have  a  limited  supply 
of  guns  and  gunners,  and  that  the  assailants,  by  bring- 
ing an  overwhelming  fire  to  bear  in  one  spot,  can  esta- 
blish a  superiority,  and  irresistibly  work  their  way  into 
the  place  in  a  given  time.  But  Sebastopol  was  not 
invested.  The  supply  of  guns  in  the  place  was  practically 
unlimited.  As  much  ammunition  as  the  enemy  could 
find  transport  for  could  be  and  was  carried  into  the 
town.  As  many  men  as  the  Czar  could  march  to  this 
extreme  point  of  his  empu-e  were  poui'ed  into  his  lines. 
Immense  quantities  of  timber,  very  useful  in  earthwork 
fortifications,  were  attainable  with  comparative  ease. 
Thus  the  enemy  had  all  things  that  are  usually  wanting 
in  a  besieged  fortress — men,  guns,  supplies,  ammuni- 
tion, timber — without  stint.  Moreover,  the  defences  of 
Sebastopol  so  supported  each  other  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  sUenco  the  guns  at  one  point,  for  not  only 
could  tho  guns  there  be  renewed,  but  those  in  other 
batteries  enfiladed  tho  approaches  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
mako  tho  work  almost  impossible.  Thus  tho  Flagstaff 
Batteries  smote  in  flank  tho  approaches  of  tho  English 
left  attack ;  the  Barrack  Batteries  supported  the  Eedan, 
tho  Eedan  supported  tho  Malakoff,  this  work  was  aided 
by  tho  Little  Eedan,  and  the  guns  on  tho  north  side 
tormented  tho  French  on  tho  ridgo  above  the  Careening 
Bay.  Hence,  although  the  progress  of  tho  sap  wont  on 
against  tho  Malakoff  and  tho  Little  Eedan  alone,  tho 
whole  fire  of  tho  allies  could  not  bo  concentrated  on  those 
works,  because  they  had  to  reply  to  tho  other  b.atteries 
used  so  vigorously  by  tho  enemy.  These  conditions  of 
tho  sicgo  had  been  long  established ;  the  now  feature  in 
it  was  the  dotormiucd  .attack  upon  tho  Malakoff,  to  which 
tho  other  attacks  wore  made  subordinate 


The  moment  Hie  French  began  to  descend  tho  western 
slope  of  the  Mamelon,  and  push  up  tho  eastern  slope  of 
tho  Malakoff,  they  became  sensible  of  the  arduous  natm-o 
of  the  undertaking.  Their  trenches  had  to  be  designed 
with  the  utmost  care,  their  connecting  parallels  to  bo 
constructed  with  rapidity  and  solidity  in  the  face  of  a 
destructive  fire.  About  the  period  of  the  battle  of  tho 
Tchernaya,  they  were  losing  a  hundi-ed  men  in  a  night 
in  tho  trenches.  Batteries,  low  down  in  tho  Eussian 
works  and  unseen  by  tho  allies,  flung  shells  into  the 
trenches  and  batteries  with  fatal  accuracy.  Nevertheless, 
the  French  steadily  gained  ground.  They  had  descended 
one  slope,  they  were  ascending  the  other.  But  when 
they  had  reached  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  ditch  of 
the  Malakoff,  they  could  go  no  further.  Tho  work  of  the 
night  was  destroyed  by  the  enemy  the  next  day.  In  vain 
the  sharpshooters  in  their  pits  and  in  tho  most  advanced 
cover  kept  up  a  deadly  fixe  on  tho  embrasures  of  the 
Malakoff.  The  enemy's  guns  were  so  numerous  and  so 
well-placed  that  there  seemed  to  be  always  some  capable 
of  firing,  and  with  the  dawn  came  the  destruction  of  the 
labours  of  the  night. 

Under  these  circumstances.  General  Simpson  agreed 
to  open  on  tho  ITth  the  heaviest  possible  fire  upon  the 
Malakoff;  and  it  was  understood  that  the  batteries  of  tho 
French  on  the  left  should  bombard  tho  town  front  to 
prevent  the  Eussians  on  that  side  from  overwhelming 
our  left  attack.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th,  the  English 
opened  fire ;  but  the  French,  for  some  reason,  did  not 
support  them,  and  the  Eussians  in  tho  town  batteries 
did  us  considerable  damage  and  killed  two  good  officers. 
Yet  this  did  not  prevent  the  British  from  accomplishing 
their  object.  They  maintained  so  crushing  a  fire  on  the 
Malakoff  that  the  Eussian  artilleiymen  were  soon 
obliged  to  quit  their  pieces,  and  only  fire  a  gun  now 
and  then.  At  sis  in  the  evening  a  magazine  blew  up  in 
a  work  between  the  Eedan  and  the  Malakoff.  There  wero 
Ijdng  in  this  battery  a  number  of  shells.  All  these 
suddenly  exploded,  and  so  great  was  the  fright  of  tho 
enemy's  troops  that  they  were  seen  to  leap  outside  their 
parapets  to  avoid  the  shower  of  iron  fragments.  This 
battery  was  ruined.  All  night  the  mortars  of  the  allies 
fired  heavily  into  the  Malakoil  and  Eedan,  to  hinder  tho 
enemy  from  repairing  damages;  and  all  night  tho  French 
worked  lustily  at  theu-  trenches,  doing  more  in  twenty- 
four  hours  than  thoy  had  done  in  a  fortnight.  Tho 
bombardment  continued  on  the  18th.  On  tho  night  of 
that  day  signal  was  made  that  masses  of  Eussians  wero 
in  the  Eedan.  Thoreuijou  the  mortars  were  directed  upon 
this  work,  and  the  heavy  shells  they  flung  must  have 
destroyed  many  men.  There  was  a  considerable  exchange 
of  musketry  fire  between  tho  advanced  trenches  and  tho 
place,  but  tho  enemy  did  not  venture  out.  Tho  severity 
of  this  short  bombardment  may  bo  estimated  from  tho 
fact  that  from  tho  British  batteries  alone  11,213  10-inch 
and  13-inch  shells  wero  poured  into  tho  placo  withiu 
eight  and  forty  hours;  that  is,  on  an  average,  nearly  four 
shells  every  minute ! 

Tho  French  on  the  loft,  who  had  been  almost  silent, 
now  found  that,  in  order  to  completo  their  approaches  to 
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a  certain  point,  they  also  must  open  a  general  iiro.  This 
they  did  on  tho  evening  of  the  20th,  taking  the  enemy 
somewhat  by  siirprise.  Wliilo  imder  cover  of  this  Cro 
they  pushed  forward  their  sap.  "On  both  sides,"  wiitos 
Coloucl  Ilamlcy,  "tho  firing  was  exti'omely  violent  till 
dark.  I  was  in  tho  third  2)arallcl  of  our'  loft  attack  at  the 
timo,  and  never  beheld  a  more  splendid  spectacle  than  tho 
setting  of  tho  sun  behind  tho  Bastion  du  Mat  [Flagstaff 
Battery.]  Pui-ple  masses  lay  on  the  horizon,  becoming 
liuninous  as  the  sun  passed  behind  them,  till  tho  ■whole 
•western  sky  was  in  a  softened  glow  of  orange,  with  red 
and  crimson  of  every  gradation  in  tho  cloud}'  glories 
around  and  abovo  tho  orb.  Against  the  fiery  space  was 
sharply  cut  the  purple  line  of  the  enemy's  rampart — 
*  A  looming  bastion  fringed  witli  fire,' 

whence  tho  smoke  of  tho  cannon  cui-lod  upward  in  dark 
blue  wreaths  ■with  rosy  edges.  Sometimes  a  shell,  burst- 
ing high,  left  a  compact  roimded  cloud  tinged  with  light, 
till  it  was  slowly  dissipated  iu  stroaks  as  of  blood ;  whilo 
tho  din  of  the  cannonade,  reverberating  from  all  the 
ravines  in  prolonged  peals,  filled  the  aii'."  On  that  same 
day  had  been  seen  a  sight  not  so  grand  and  sublime. 
Eockets  had  fired  the  suburb  behind  tho  Malakoff. 
Numbers  of  soldiers  and  carts  rushed  out.  Immediately 
one  gun  and  then  another  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
tumult,  and  soon  the  ground  was  seen  to  be  stre^wn  ■with 
■wounded  men  and  shattered  vehicles;  so  that  here,  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  defences,  not  only  tortuous  rockets  set 
the  houses  in  a  blaze,  but  the  very  guns  of  the  allies  had 
sight  of  the  streets  of  tho  subui-b  and  the  paths  to  the 
Malakoff.  But  tho  siege  was  now  very  destructive  to 
life.  The  allies  were  so  near  the  place  that  a  compara- 
tively weak  cannonade  from  the  enemy  slew  many ; 
whUo  the  guns  of  the  former  were  so  numerous  and 
powerful  that,  whenever  they  chose  to  open  a  sustained 
fire,  tho  losses  of  tho  besieged  were  enormous.  Moreover, 
miners  were  busy  on  both  sides.  The  space  between  the 
French  sap  and  the  Flagstaff  Bastion  was  full  of  mines 
and  countermines,  and  there,  and  at  other  points,  the 
explosions  ■were  frequent,  as  both  sides  availed  them- 
selves of  all  the  arts  and  devices  kno-wn  to  subterranean 
■warfare. 

From  this  time  to  tho  end  of  tho  month  there  ■were 
constant  alai-ms  on  tho  side  of  the  Tchernaya.  The 
French  had  been  very  active  in  the  Valley  of  Baidar 
immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  16th.  General 
d'Allon-ville  had  caused  his  infantry  to  penetrate  the 
passes  leading  to  the  Tchernaya  from  the  north,  and 
establish  posts  of  obseiwation  on  the  hills.  Thus  his 
Zouaves  and  Chasseurs  seized  the  passes  of  Ozenbach 
and  of  Cardone-Eell,  so  that  no  movement  of  the  enemy 
could  be  made  on  that  side  without  its  being  known. 
At  the  same  time  the  Sardinians  strengthened  their 
formidable  works  on  Mount  Hasfort,  and  tho  French 
constructed  three  batteries  for  guns  intended  to  sweep 
the  ground  about  the  Stone  Bridge.  On  the  right  they 
mounted  twelve  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  naming  the 
work  the  Eaglan  Battery.  On  the  other  flank  they  placed 
the  same  number  of  guns  in  a  battery  named  after  La 


Boussiniero,  a  gallant  artillery  oflScor,  distinguished  at 
tho  Alma,  and  killed  before  Sebastopol.  These  guns 
looked  obliquely  up  the  road  to  the  Mackenzie  Iloights. 
Thou  further  to  tho  rear,  and  on  tho  right  of  tho  road  to 
Balaclava,  they  constructed  a  work  for  twelve  pieces, 
whose  fire  would  sweep  tho  whole  road  as  far  as  tho 
bridge,  and  named  it  Battery  Bizot.  Behind  these  ■works 
they  rc-mado  tho  old  Turkish  redoubts  of  October, 
1851.  Thus  the  allies  covered  Balaclava  ■with  a  triple 
lino,  the  third  being  tho  now  famous  lino  of  Balaclava, 
constituting  a  position  as  strong  as  any  in  tho  world. 

Although  it  seemed  improbable  that  tho  Eussians 
would  repeat  tho  enterprise  of  the  16th  of  August,  yet 
tho  information  that  reached  head-quarters,  tho  partial 
disappearance  of  the  Eussians  from  tho  North  Camp,  tho 
incessant  flashing  of  signal  lights  from  the  eastern 
moiintains  to  Inkermann,  and  from  lukermann  to  Se- 
bastopol, induced  the  allies  to  keep  on  the  alert.  General 
Simpson  reconnoitred  the  whole  position  on  the  Tcher- 
naya. The  troops  were  under  arms,  both  on  the  plateau 
and  on  the  Tchei-naya,  long  before  daylight  for  several 
days,  dispersing  only  when  the  sun  rose.  The  men-of- 
war  in  the  harboui'  of  Balaclava  were  in  readiness  to  take 
up  positions  ■whence  they  could  do  the  most  damage  to 
the  enemy.  The  splendid  cavab-y  of  the  allies  turned  out 
every  day,  and  showed  its  thousands  of  sabres  and  lances 
in  the  plains  of  Balaclava ;  a  spectacle  gratifying  to  the 
nulitai-y  eye,  and  not  encouraging  to  the  enemy.  Tho 
Ilighland  Division  took  post  abovo  Kamara.  Tho  fiold- 
artiUery  of  the  allies  was  in  constant  readiness.  From 
tho  hills  which  enfold  the  Baidar  Valley  to  the  heights 
of  lukermann  all  was  vigilance.  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
who  had  his  army  on  the  plateau  of  Mackenzie,  and  in 
the  little  valleys  leading  do'wn  towards  the  outposts  and 
main  position  of  the  allies,  probably  looked  upon  this 
scene,  enacted  daily ;  if  he  did  so,  what  he  saw  must 
have  extinguished  any  notion  of  breaking  into  the  allied 
lines  at  any  i^oint.  There  was  no  weak  place  in  tho 
chain. 

At  this  period  the  Eussians  ■were  suffering  severely 
not  only  from  fatigue  and  the  missUes  of  the  allies,  but 
from  a  lack  of  ■water,  and  sometimes  of  food  when  they 
tried  to  take  up  positions  near  to  our  lines.  Hence  they 
were  kept  in  camps,  at  a  distance,  on  the  waterco'urses, 
chiefly  about  the  Belbek,  where  water  was  obtainable, 
and  ■where  food  could  easUy  be  brought  from  the  depots. 
The  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  had  abundance  of  every- 
thing, except  shot  and  shell.  The  expenditure  in  the  bat- 
teries was  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  the  supply  ships  could 
scarcely  keep  pace  with  the  wants  of  the  artillery.  From 
the  13th  to  the  19th,  inclusive,  there  were  expended 
26,270  rounds  of  shell  and  shot,  and  on  the  20th  there 
remained  only  3,470  rounds  in  the  Crimea;  not  one  day's 
supply.  Wherefore  the  fire  of  our  batteries  was  regulated 
by  that  of  the  enemy;  yet  the  consumption  was  so  con- 
siderable that  on  the  27th  the  whole  supply  in  the  Crimea 
was  stiR  only  2,959  rounds. 

Nevertheless,  the  siege  works  made  steady  progress 
towards  the  Malakoflf.  There  the  assailants  and  defenders 
were  -within  a  few  yai'ds  of  each  other.     The  Eussians 
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had  a  series  of  rifle-pits  on  the  slope  under  the  Malakoff 
Redoubt  itself.     The  French  works  had  approached  so 
uear  that  it  became  necessary  to  seize  these  pits,  and  in- 
corporate them  with  the  main  body  of  the  approaches. 
Accordingly,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  a  body  of  Zouaves 
•worked  all  day  in  opening  a  trench  leading  towards  the 
pits ;  and  in  the  evening  the  light  infantry  of  a  line 
regiment  went  in  and  carried  them.     But  the  Russians, 
determined  not  to  lose  their  shelter  without  a  struggle, 
dashed  out  of  the  Malakoff,  and  expelled  the  Frenchmen. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  firing  and  shouting.      The 
■Russians,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  their  triumph,  for 
the  expelled  troops,  being  supported  by  their  comrades, 
returned  to  the  assault,  reconquered  and  held  the  work. 
The  next  day  the  enemy  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the 
Mamelon,  in  spite  of  the  support  which  our  batteries 
afTorded  to  the  French.     But  the  onward  march  of  the 
latter  could  not  be  arrested.    On  the  evening  of  the  24th 
they  seized  the  whole  line  of  Russian  works  on  the  glacis. 
Again  the  enemy  violently  essayed  to  prevent  the  French 
from  making  good  their  hold.     At  the  first  shock  the 
latter  yielded  to  the  numbers  and  impetuosity  of  the 
Russians;  but,  being  well  sustained,  they  charged  in 
once  more  and  drove  the  enemy  headlong  into  the  ditch. 
During  the  combat  the  working  parties  were  actively 
employed,  both  in  digging  trenches  of  communication, 
and  in  turning  and  connecting  the  Russian  pits.    Before 
the  morning  the  whole  line  was  complete,  and  the  French 
works  were  within  thirty-four  yards  of  the  salient  of  the 
Malakoff.     The  loss  from  these  enterprises  was  heavy — 
53   Mlled  and   318  wounded.      The  firing  every  day, 
although  not   assuming  the  proportions   of  a  regular 
bombardment,  was  continuous  at  one  point  or  another. 
The  efibrts  of  the  enemy  were  dii-eoted  chiefly  against 
the  Mamelon  and  the  ap23roaches  therefrom,  the  quarter, 
as  they  well  knew,  where  their  greatest  peril  lay.  On  the 
night  of  the  2Sth  they  made  a  lucky  shot.     One  of  their 
shells  rolled  into  a  magazine  in  the  left  or  southern  face 
of  the  Mamelon  Redoubt.  There  were  at  the  time  15,000 
pounds   of  powder  in  the  magazine.      This  exploded 
with  an  awful  roar,  awakening  the  whole  camp,  and 
killing  or  wounding  150  Frenchmen.     The  moon  was 
shining  brightly  as  this  vivid  blast  of  flame  shot  heaven- 
ward, carrying  with  it  masses  of  earth,  gabions,  beams, 
fragments  of  carriages  and  shot.     The  huge  cloud,  cast- 
ing acres  of  shadow,  rose  above  the  Mamelon,  towered  to 
an  immense  height,  then,  unfolding  itself,  "let  fall  from 
its  clustering  waves  of  smoke  and  sulphurous  vapour,  a 
black  precipitate  of  earth,  fine  dust  and  pebbles,  mingled 
with  miserable  fragments,  which  dropped  like  rain  upon 
the  works  below.  .  .      There  was  silence  for  an  instant, 
and  but  for  an  instant,  as  the  sullen  thunder  rolled 
slowly  away  and  echoed  along  the  heights  of  lukcrmann 
and  Mackenzie  ;  then  the  Russians  leaping  to  their  gims 
cheered  loudly,  but  their  voices  wero  soon  smothered  in 
the  crash  of  tho  EngU.sh  and  French  batteries,"  which 
opened  on  them  instantly.     Tho  French  troops  in  tlio 
advanced  works,  though  ajipalled  by  tho  magnitude  of 
the  exjjlosion,  stood  firmly,  and  tho  Russians  wi^o  not 
prepared  or  were  unable  to  make  a  sortie.     "Tho  dark 


cloud  hung  like  a  pall  for  nearly  an  hour  over  the  place, 
reddening  every  moment  with  the  reflection  of  the  flashes 
of  the  artdlery,  which  fired  incessantly  till  dawn."  As 
so  many  men  were  in  the  trenches,  it  is  wonderful 
that  only  forty  were  killed  and  a  hundi-ed  wounded. 
Some  of  our  men,  in  tho  neighbouring  ravine,  were  hit, 
and  great  beams  fell  in  the  batteries  of  the  right 
attack,  having  been  thrown  700  yards.  This  vast 
explosion  of  powder  did  not  seriously  damage  the 
Mamelon ;  but  it  delayed  the  final  assault,  because  the 
store  of  powder,  thus  expended,  had  to  be  replaced. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  month  the  trying  labour  of 
getting  close  to  the  Malakoff  and  Little  Redan  went  on 
in  the  usual  way.  The  French  laboured  most  assiduously, 
not  only  in  strengthening  their  parallels  in  this  quarter, 
but  in  providing  spaces,  as  large  as  they  could  contrive 
to  make  them,  to  contain  the  troops  destined  for  tho  as- 
sault, which  could  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  They 
had  reached  the  living  rock  in  front  of  the  Little  Redan, 
just  as  we  had  reached  it  in  front  of  tho  Great  Redan  ; 
and  the  fire  maintained  against  the  head  of  the  sap  at 
both  points  absolutely  forbad  miich  farther  progress 
through  such  ground.  On  tho  French  extreme  right  the 
Careening  Bay  stopped  all  further  advance.  The  works 
here  were  so  belaboured  by  the  guns  on  tho  north  side, 
and  by  the  guns  in  the  northern  face  of  tho  Malakoff, 
that  they  were  called  by  the  French  Vahhatoir,  or 
slaughter-house,  so  fearful  were  the  daily  losses.  The 
British  left  attack  was  stojiped  by  the  precipice  which  led 
into  the  TVoronzoflf  and  South  Ravines.  The  French  loft 
attack  was  as  close  to  the  enemy's  line  as  it  could  be 
pushed;  the  nearest  trenches  being  a  few  yards  from  the 
Flagstaff  and  Central  Bastions,  the  Quarantine  Ravine 
forming  an  effectual  barrier  to  any  nearer  approach  from 
tho  Cemetery.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  tho  end  of 
August.  The  Russians  were  making  good  use  of  liieir 
great  bridge  over  the  harbour,  and  wore  beginning 
another.  Their  war-steamers  and  some  two  or  throe 
sailing  ships  were  still  afloat.  As  if  they  wero  conscious 
that  the  first  lino  must  soon  fall,  yet  resolute  to  defend 
the  place  to  the  last,  they  wero  beginning  a  new  interior 
line  behind  the  outer  line  of  defences,  and  ai-ming  it  with 
the  guns  of  the  forts.  But  beyond  these  signs  of  yield- 
ing there  were  none  other.  The  frowning  earthworks, 
much  battered  and  defaced,  were  stiU  able  to  use  their 
guns,  and  the  occasional  bright  and  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
ketr}'  maintained  by  night  from  tho  iiarapcts  showed  that 
tho  garrison  was  as  devoted  as  ever.  But  tho  service  was 
a  terrible  ono.  Whenever  it  was  known  that  tho  Russian 
lines  at  any  point  were  full  of  men,  whenever  they  dis- 
played their  strength,  then  tho  heavy  mortars  in  our 
batteries  wero  heard,  and  tho  screaming  shells  wore  seen 
soaring  upwards  to  descend  surely  into  tho  Russian 
batteries.  At  these  times  tho  enemy's  troops  nestled 
close  to  traverse  and  parapet,  or  sought  tho  secui'er 
shelter  of  tho  deep  bomb-proof  stifling  caves  dug  in 
tho  immediate  rear  of  tho  ramparts,  or  excavated  in  the 
very  centre  of  tho  work.  Tho  interior  of  tho  Russian 
batteries  was  like  a  rabbit  warren. 

But  tho  crisis  of  tho  long  siege  had  now  come.  Neither 
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side  could  bear  much  longer  the  torrible  losses  inflicted 
by  this  deadly  strife.  Tho  Russians  might  endure, 
hoping  against  hope,  to  hold  out  until  the  winter  once 
more  became  their  keen  ally ;  but  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish felt  that  they  must  risk  an  assault  or  raise  the 
siege. 

CILIPTEE,   XXXI. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  secures  his  Retreat — The  Allies  resolve  to  Assault — 
Council  of  September  3rd— Condition  and  Plans  of  Attack — Day  and 
hour  fixed— Sixth  and  last  Bombardment,  September  5ih— Its  crashing 
character — Kept  up  at  Night — A  Russian  Frigate  on  fire — Enormous 
losses  cf  the  Enemy — X  Russian  Two-decker  burned— Morning  of  the 
6th — General  Bosquet  to  his  Officer* — The  Troops  enter  the  Trenches 
— Large  Number  employed  by  the  French — British  Numbers  and  Plans 
— Russian  Forces  in  Sebastupol — Character  of  the  Defences — Surprise 
of  the  MaUXoff — How  the  Russians  were  expelled — Prompt  arrival  of 
Supports — The  Redoubt  secured — At  ack  on  tho  Little  Redan— The 
French  repe-atedly  foiled,  with  awful  loss— Prince  Gortschakoff— 
Heroism  of  MacJIahoa — Renewed  Attacks  on  the  Little  Redan — French 
Horse  Artillery — FreJi  Repulses  -British  Attack  on  the  Great  Redan 
— .\rdour  of  the  Assailants— They  enter  the  Work — .\r6  overwltelmed 
by  Numbers,  and  driven  out— French  Assaults  on  tho  Town  Front — 
Their  Failure — Result  of  the  Day's  Battle — Russian  resolves — Prince 
Gortschakoff  retreats  at  Night — His  able  tactics — Sebastopol  in  flames 
— Tremendous  Explosions — Sebast'ipol  won — A  Russian  Hospital^ 
The  Siege  at  an  end— Losses— Reflections— Spoil— Prince  Gortschakolf 
on  the  catastrophe. 

"When  Prince  Gortschakoff  saw  that  the  French  had 
opened  their  seventh  parallel  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Malakoff,  he  must  have  felt  certain  that  an  assault  would 
soon  be  attempted.  Ho  was  quite  as  well  aware  as  the 
allied  generals  that  the  Malakoff  was  the  key  of  tho  place. 
General  Todtleben  had,  from  the  first,  shown  a  just 
appreciation  of  tho  ground,  and  upon  those  two  saUcnt 
and  commanding  points,  tho  Flagstaff  and  tho  Malakoff, 
he  had  exhausted  the  resoiu-ces  of  his  art.  Once  firmly 
established  in  one  of  these  he  knew  that  the  allies  would 
have  won  the  city.  lie  knew  also  that  if  the  Flagstaff 
only  were  taken,  he  could  defend  the  place  long  enough 
to  secui-e  a  retreat;  but  that  if  the  Malakoff  fell  before 
a  raft-bridge  could  be  constmcted,  the  Russians  must 
surrender  or  die  fighting,  for  the  Malakoff  Hill  com- 
manded the  harbour.  Hero  one  cannot  but  admire  tho 
foresight  of  a  general,  who,  while  he  defended  his  lines 
to  the  last,  took  early  and  ample  precautions  to  secure  a 
retreat.  The  daring  but  faulty  attack  on  tho  18th  of 
June  showed  tho  Russian  what  ho  had  to  fear.  The 
great  raft-bridge  over  that  arm  of  the  sea  we  call  the 
Harbour,  which  is  half  a  mile  wide,  was  begun  in  July, 
and  finished  by  tho  end  of  August.  This  stupendous 
■work  was  designed  and  executed,  no  doubt,  partly  with 
the  object  of  enabling  tho  Russian  general  to  pom-  troops 
rapidly  into  Sebastopol,  but  mainly  to  enable  him  to 
avoid  captui-o  in  tho  last  extremity.  Amongst  the 
many  and  vast  labours  of  that  indefatigable  Russian 
army,  tliis  raft-bridgo  is  not  the  least,  nor  that  which 
extorts  tho  least  admiration.  It  was  tho  salvation  of  tho 
troops  of  tho  Czar.  Nor  was  this  the  only  work  under- 
taken with  tho  view  of  preparing  against  a  calamity. 
Tho  genius  of  Todtleben  had  designed  an  inner  lino  of 
works  in  rear  and  to  tho  east  of  the  Malakoff ;  and  this 
must  havo  boon  dono  only  to  gain  time  for  tho  evacua- 


tion of  tho  place  in  tho  event  of  the  capture  of  that 

work. 

The  Russians  were  quite  right  in  assuming  that  an 
assault  would  bo  hazarded  at  no  distant  day.  It  was  the 
uppermost  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  allied  generals. 
The  approach  of  winter,  the  expenditure  of  men  and 
ammunition,  the  vast  extent  of  the  works,  the  proximity 
of  the  trenches  to  the  place,  and  the  impossibility  of 
pushing  them  further  in  certain  quarters,  dictated  im- 
periously a  resolution  to  storm.  General  Pelissier  and 
General  Simpson,  therefore,  dii-octed  tho  principal  officers 
of  artUlery  and  engineers  to  meet  and  report  on  the  pro- 
priety of  making  an  assault,  and  on  the  best  means  of 
carrying  it  out.  They  met  on  tho  3rd  of  September,  and 
drew  up  a  memorandum.  In  the  attack  on  the  town, 
that  is  the  French  left  attack,  from  the  Flagstaff  to  the 
Quarantine,  they  said,  the  works  of  approach  had  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  stationary,  and  they  declared 
that  these  works  could  not  be  pushed  further  without 
causing  great  loss.  The  English  had  made  some  progress 
before  the  Redan— their  works  had  stopped  short  at 
200  yards  from  tho  salient  angle.  Here  again  these 
officers  were  of  opinion  that  the  approaches  could  not  be 
advanced,  because  serious  impediments  interposed ;  in 
other  words,  because  the  ground  was  rocky  and  enfiladed 
by  several  Russian  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  South 
Harbour.  In  fact,  the  battery  established  in  the  Quarries 
was  directed,  not  against  the  Redan  in  its  front,  but 
against  the  western  face  of  the  Malakoff,  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  that  work ;  so  that  it  served  the  piu-pose  of 
facilitating  the  attack  on  the  Malakoff,  and  not  the  attaSk 
on  the  Redan.  In  fi-ont  of  the  Malakoff,  the  report  went 
on  to  state,  the  French  artillery  had  attained  a  marked 
superiority  over  that  of  tho  place,  and  under  its  protec- 
tion— and,  as  we  may  add,  the  protection  of  the  British 
batteries — tho  approaches  had  arrived  within  five  and 
twenty  yards  of  the  enemy's  lines.  As  the  ground  was 
soft  before  tho  Malakoff,  the  French  might  have  got  near 
enough  to  blow  in  the  outer  slope  of  the  ditch ;  but  this, 
besides  entailing  a  heavy  loss  of  life,  would  havo  also  en- 
tailed delay,  because  to  accomplish  it  eight  or  ten  days' 
fire  would  be  necessaiy,  and  this  would  exhaust  the  low 
supplies  of  ammunition.  The  French  wore  also  within 
thirty  yards  of  tho  Little  Redan.  Hero  it  was  impossible 
to  work  nearer,  because  tho  ground  was  living  rock. 
"WTiereforo,  for  these  reasons,  the  officers  iecided  unani- 
mously that  the  moment  had  arrived  for  assaiilting  the 
place.     How  should  this  bo  dono  ? 

It  was  assumed,  and  justly,  that  if  tho  Malakoff  could 
be  captured  and  held,  tho  fall  of  the  Karabolnaia  suburb, 
that  is,  tho  wholo  space  cast  of  tho  South  Ravhie,  would 
bo  inevitable.  Therefore  the  main  attack  was  to  bo 
directed  against  tho  Malakoff,  and  in  order  that  it  might 
be  successful,  while  a  powerful  column  rushed  into  tho 
work  itself,  two  other  columns  assailed  simultaneously 
tho  Littlo  Redan,  and  tho  long  rampart  or  "  curtain  " 
connecting  it  with  tlio  Malakoff.  But  as  the  allies  were 
fighting,  not  against  a  mcro  garrison  of  limited  number, 
but  against  a  numerous  army,  and  as  tho  enemy,  know- 
ing tho  importance  of  tho  position,  would  do  hia  utter- 
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most  to  koep,  or,  if  he  lost,  to  regain  it,  so  it  was  hold  to 
bo  necessary  that  other  attacks  should  bo  simultaneously 
mado  upon  the  place,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Russians 
from  concentrating  their  forces  at  tho  vital  point.  It  was 
with  this  object  that  tho  officers  of  tho  scientific  arms 
rooommondod  an  assault  by  tho  English  on  tho  Redan, 
and  by  the  French  on  tho  west  or  town  front.  These,  it 
should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  were  to  be  subordinate 
assaults.  They  were  to  be  dependent  altogether  upon 
the  success  of  the  main  column;  and  even  when  that 
column  was  successful,  thoy  wore  to  bo  made  primarily 
as  diversions  to  occupy  tho  attention  of  the  enemy;  but, 
of  course,  it  was  intended  that  they  also  should  succeed, 
if  possible.  Although  tho  English  wero  to  stoi-m  tho 
Eedan,  from  which  thoy  were  distant  200  yards,  tho 
French  were  not  to  storm  the  Flagstaff,  from  which  thoy 
were  distant  only  fifty  yards,  because  the  Flagstaff  was 
too  strong.  The  French  attacks  on  the  town  front  wero 
to  be  limited  to  an  assault  at  two  points  on  the  Central 
Bastion,  thought  to  bo  less  impracticable.  Having 
captiu-ed  the  Central  Bastion,  the  French  were  to  hold  it 
with  part  of  theii-  force,  while  the  remainder,  sweeping  to 
the  right,  broke  into  tho  Flagstaff  from  the  roar.  It  was 
held  essential  to  success  that  the  assault  should  be 
preceded  by  a  heavy  bombardment  for  three  days.  Such 
was  tho  scheme  devised  by  the  principal  officers  of 
artillery  and  engineers  of  both  armies  on  the  3rd  of 
September.  On  that  veiy  evening  the  enemy  made  two 
vigorous  sorties,  one  on  tho  French  sap  before  the 
Malakoff,  the  other  on  tho  British  sap  before  the  Redan. 
They  were  both  repelled  with  great  loss  to  tho  besieged, 
who  must  have  been  then  finally  convinced  of  the 
inutility  of  sorties,  and  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
assault. 

The  French  and  English  Commanders-in-Chief  delibe- 
rated without  delay  on  the  report  submitted  to  them. 
Upon  them  fell  an  immense  responsibility.  They  had  to 
decide  at  once,  for  tho  oiierations  had  arrived  at  a  point 
when  it  was  as  destmctive  to  stand  still  as  to  advance. 
Tet  theirs  must  bo  the  choice  of  time.  They  had  now 
the  largest  forco  they  could  hope  for — exclusive  of  the 
Turks,  above  1jO,000  men  ;  they  had  in  battery  qmto  as 
many  guns  as  thoy  could  hope  to  find  ammunition  for — - 
in  the  French  lines  613,  in  tho  English  207,  giving  the 
enormous  total  of  820.  Their  approaches  were  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  place.  Up  to  this  time  General 
Pelissier  had  shown  no  sort  of  hesitation,  but  now  for  a 
moment  he  faltered.  While  Niol  and  Bosquet,  formerly 
indisposed  to  incur  tho  risk,  were  eager  for  the  assault, 
Pelissier  seemed  inclined  to  hang  back,  and  got  into 
position  more  mortars,  known  to  be  at  sea.  He  lacked 
ammunition,  also,  as  did  tho  English,  and  he  wished  to 
wait  for  tho  arrival  of  his  store  ships.  This  dubiety  of 
mind,  however,  did  not  last  long.  The  French  general 
was  a  man  of  decision,  and  ho  decided  in  favour  of  tho 
opinion  of  the  majority.  Our  ow«i  officers  had  no  doubts, 
and  if  they  had,  as  the  principal  and  vital  assault  was 
to  bo  made  by  the  French,  so  it  was  for  them  to  fix  the 
day  and  hour.  The  day  chosen  was  the  Sth  of  September, 
the  hour,  noon  exactly.      The  reason  for  choosing  noon 


was  this.  It  had  been  tho  custom  to  slacken  firo  about 
noon  during  tho  hot  summer  days.  Tho  weather  had 
bocomo  cool,  but  it  was  held  that  if  tho  custom  were 
observed  on  this  occasion,  tho  enemy  would  be  deceived 
into  tho  belief  that  no  assault  would  take  place,  and 
would,  as  usual,  seek  repose.  Moreover,  all  our  previous 
assaults  had  been  mado  in  tho  morning  or  tho  evening, 
and  such  is  tho  effect  of  habit,  that  the  Ptussians  had 
come  to  believe  that  they  wore  safe  in  the  middle  of  tho 
day.     Theso  calculations,  as  will  be  seen,  were  j  ust. 

Tho  allies  having  decided  wore  prompt  to  act.  Oao 
day  only  was  allowed  for  further  preparation.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  carry  up  stores  of  shot  and  shell,  aad 
to  bring  every  gun  and  mortar  into  action.  These  guns 
and  mortars  were  by  far  tho  heaviest  ever  before  em- 
ployed in  any  siege ;  and  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
repeat  that  in  our  batteries  alone,  there  were  thirty- 
four  13-inch,  and"  twenty-seven  10-inch  moi'tars,  and  no 
fewer  than  sixty-one  32-pounder  guns. 

The  sixth  and  last  bombardment  began  at  daybreak  on 
the  5th  of  September.  Nearly  tho  whole  of  the  800  pieces 
of  ordnance  in  battery  opened  on  the  place.  The  sun 
shone  bi-ightly ;  a  light  air  from  the  south-east  blew  over 
Sebastopol.  One  moment  the  old  familiar  scene  was 
visible — tho  still  majestic  town,  the  serene  waters  of  the 
harbour,  the  dark  and  rugged  outline  of  the  defences, 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  allied  fleet.  The  next  moment 
tho  rolling  clouds  of  smoke  boiling  up  and  extending 
on  all  sides,  hid  everything  from  view.  The  awful 
roar  of  the  cannonade  must  have  been  deafening  in 
Sebastopol,  whither  the  dread  sound  was  boi-ne  by  the 
wind ;  but  more  terrible  than  tho  sound  were  the  blows 
struck  by  these  mighty  lines  of  guns,  which,  with 
ceaseless  vigour-,  poured  forth  shot  and  shell.  The  first 
burst  of  this  cannonade  was  unequalled.  The  enemy 
were  sui-prised,  astounded,  and  so  heavily  smitten  that 
some  moments  elapsed  before  a  gun  was  heard  in  return. 
Then  the  Russian  gunners  began  to  i-espond,  but  their 
answering  shots  seemed  to  come  slowly  when  compax-ed 
with  tho  sustained  fury  of  the  French  batteries  on  the 
left,  and  even  with  the  steady,  but  measured  fire  from 
the  British  guns  and  the  French  on  the  right.  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  allies  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  enemy  with 
doubt  as  to  their  projects,  and  thus  force  him  to  keep  at 
a  strained  attention  on  all  sides.  Therefore  it  was  from 
the  350  guns  and  mortars  in  the  fifty-two  batteries 
directed  against  the  western  face  of  the  ramparts  of 
Sebastopol  that  the  most  furious  volleys  issued.  Even 
the  official  report  of  the  British  engineers  calls  it  a 
"  terrific  cannonade."  The  fire  from  our  batteries,  and 
that  of  the  French  right,  was  what  is  called  steady  and 
careful.  It  was  incessant  but  not  hurried.  This  was 
calculated  to  make  tho  enemy  believe  that  tho  assault 
would  be  on  the  town  front  and  not  on  the  suburb,  and, 
therefore,  to  keep  more  men  in  readiness  in  that  quarter. 
Nevertheless,  the  mere  weight  of  metal  directed  upon 
the  Malakoff  entirely  sUenced  that  work  from  the  first. 
Upwards  of  200  guns  and  mortars  were ,  levelled  and 
trained  to  bear  upon  its  outward  faces,  its  embrasures, 
and  its  interior.   Under  this  fiery  haU  nothing  could  live 
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in  action,  and  the  Russians,  -^-itMrawing  their  guns, 
sought  shelter  in  the  bomb-proofs.  But  the  Redan,  and 
the  Redan  "Wall  running  towards  the  Malakoff,  and  the 
Barrack  batteries,  and  the  guns  in  the  Garden  and  in 
the  Crow's  Nest,  maintained  a  formidable  fire  all  day. 
There  were,  however,  intermissions  on  our  side.  The 
French  on  the  left  rested  from  half  past  seven  until  ten; 
then  they  began  afresh  with  a  rapidity  that  astounded 
every  one.  For  two  hours  this  went  on;  afterwards  the 
uproar  subsided  somewhat;  but  at  five  it  burst  out  once 
more,  and  continued  until  half-jiast  seven.  The  enemy's 
works  were  torn,  and  shattered,  and  formless.  The 
parapets  were  ploughed  up,  the  sides  of  the  embrasures 
were  shaken  down,  the  guns  were  nearly  all  silent. 
When  darkness  feU  the  mortars  opened  with  a  deep  roar, 
and  the  light  of  theii-  bursting  shells  actually  showed 
the  enemy's  lines.  All  night  this  searching  bombard- 
ment was  continued,  so  that  it  became  impossible  for 
the  enemy  to  repair  damages. 

The  most  striking  result  of  the  bombardment  during 
the  day  appeared  at  night.  Early  in  the  evening  one 
of  the  stiU.  floating  Russian  war  ships  was  observed  to 
be  on  fire.  A  thick  column  of  smoke  rose  above  the 
cliffs  of  the  Harbour,  growing  denser  every  hour.  As 
the  sun  set  a  glow  of  light  hovered  above  the  water, 
and  at  dark,  flames  burst  out  and  presently  illumined 
the  scene.  A  frigate  had  been  reached  by  a  shell  from 
one  of  the  batteries,  probably  a  French  shell;  and  it 
now  blazed  grandly,  a  gigantic  beacon,  throwing  into 
high  relief  the  white  city  and  white  forts,  and  revealing 
the  jagged  line  of  earthen  ramparts  into  which,  with  an 
incessant  roar,  fell  the  bombs  of  the  besiegers.  This 
splendid  spectacle  lasted  until  the  tall  flaming  masts 
fell  into  the  water,  and  the  hull  was  consumed. 

During  the  day  there  had  been  a  great  movement  to 
and  fro  on  the  raft  bridge.  Heavy  bodies  of  troops  were 
marched  in  from  the  north  side,  andlong  trains  of  wagons, 
laden  with  goods,  went  over  to  the  north  out  of  the  town. 
The  army  on  the  Belbek  moved  off  in  dark  columns 
towards  Inkennann,  and  some  15,000  men  debouched 
from  Choulioii  towards  Tchorgoun,  with  the  object  of 
alarming  the  allies  for  the  safety  of  Balaclava.  But  the 
position  in  the  Tchernaya  had  been  made  so  strong  that 
comparatively  few  men  could  hold  it,  supported  as  they 
were  by  9,000  sabres  and  lances  eager  for  a  dashing 
charge.  Tho  Russians  looked  down  upon  the  allied  lines 
from  tho  lofty  hills,  exchanged  a  few  distant  shots  with 
tho  Italian  outposts,  countermarched,  and  disappeared 
through  tho  gorges  of  tho  mountains.  Thero  was  no 
hope  of  success  on  that  side ;  no  hope  at  all,  except  in  a 
dogged  defence  of  tho  shot-torn  and  bloody  ramparts  of 
Sobastopol,  those  defaced  but  mighty  monuments  of  tho 
genius  of  Todtlebon. 

Tho  cannonade  was  resumed  on  tho  morning  of  tho 
6th,  and  at  night  tho  bombardment  followed.  No  rest 
was  allowed  to  the  defenders.  From  tho  character  of  tho 
firo  they  could  infer  nothing  except  that  an  as.sault  was 
impending.  IJour  by  hour  they  endured  a  cruel  suspense, 
and  endured  it  under  a  fire  which  Princo  GortschakofF 
described  as  a  "  fir-o  of  hell."     Tlio  ceaseless  stream  of 


projectiles  searched  out  every  part  of  the  place.  From 
the  more  distant  batteries  heavy  shells  found  their  way 
into  the  spaces  shut  off  by  traverses,  into  the  houses  and 
barracks,  into  the  ravines.  From  the  near  batteries  grajie 
and  canister  whistled  over  the  ridge  of  tho  parapets  or 
swept  through  the  embrasures,  and  small  shells  dropped 
just  behind  tho  ramparts,  into  whose  massi'^e  fi'onts  tho 
larger  guns  poured  a  ceaseless  shower.  The  enemy  could 
only  answer  with  a  feeble  firo  from  the  better  protected 
guns.  The  Malakoff  stood  up  against  the  sky,  silent 
and  ragged,  but  grim  and  defiant.  The  very  garrisons 
of  the  works  could  not  be  relieved  except  under  fire, 
"fflien  night  fell  again  it  brought  no  relief  to  the  smitten 
enemy ;  for  tho  huge  bombs  rose  high  in  the  air,  and 
fell  every  minute  and  scattered  death  and  wounds  on 
every  side.  Nor  bombs  only.  A  crashing,  unbroken  firo 
of  musketry  was  directed  from,  the  advanced  trenches  on 
the  parapets,  and  no  fewer  than  150,000  rounds  wero 
expended  each  night  during  the  bombardment.  Except 
in  the  great  convulsions  of  natui'e,  destructive  agencies 
had  never  before  been  seen  in  operation  on  so  grand  a 
scale. 

The  7th  passed  like  the  6th,  opening  with  a  volley 
along  the  whole  four  miles  of  batteries,  then,  of  set 
ptu'pose,  dying  away,  and  suddenly  bursting  forth 
again.  The  daylight  surprised  our  siege  train  driving 
carts  laden  with  ammunition  over  the  open  to  tho 
trenches,  and  on  them  the  enemy  opened  a  fire  which 
'efi'ected  nothing,  but  it  applied  a  test  to  tho  bravery  of 
our  men,  and  they  bore  it  well.  Tho  wind  had  changed. 
The  smoke  and  dust  were  driven  back  from  Sebastopol 
by  a  northern  blast,  and  men  strained  their  eyes  in  vain 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  place.  Yet  patient  watchers 
peering  thi'ough  the  rifts  in  tho  sombre  cloud  saw  enough 
to  convince  them  that  the  enemy  was  suffering  almost 
beyond  endurance.  At  night  fires  were  visible  in  several 
places ;  about  eleven  o'clock  a  magazine  blew  up  ;  and 
at  tho  same  time  a  huge  two-decker  was  biu-ning 
solemnly  in  tho  Harboui'.  L'^p  to  this  time  the  enemy 
had  lost  4,000  men,  exclusive  of  gunners,  who,  says 
Prince  Gortschakoff,  perished  in  great  numbers,  shot 
down  at  their  guns. 

Hitherto  the  allied  generals  had  kept  secret  the  hour 
of  the  assault.  At  noon  they  held  a  fresh  council, 
and  took  their  last  resolutions.  Now  the  secret  was 
divulged.  During  tho  afternoon  Goneral  Bosquet 
summoned  the  generals  of  division  in  his  corps,  told 
them  that  tho  assault  would  take  place  at  twclvo 
precisely  the  next  day,  and  oxplaiuod  to  them  what  wero 
the  parts  they  would  have  to  play.  Recommending  thorn 
to  be  secret,  ho  shook  hands  at  parting,  and  said,  "I 
havo  long  known  you  as  \'aliant  soldiers  ;  I  havQ  full 
confidence  in  you.  To-morrow  Malakoif  and  Sobastopol 
will  bo  ours."  In  the  French  trenches,  where  so  many 
men  were  to  bo  massed,  tho  greatest  care  had  been  taken 
to  provide  tho  ro<iui3ito  spaco.  As  a  surprise  was  to  bo 
effected,  it  was  necessary  to  be  certain  that  tho  soldiers 
would  be  concealed  from  tho  keen  eyes  of  tho  cnomy. 
Therefore,  tho  staff  ollicors  not  oidy  measured  the 
trenches  to  ascertain  tho  uunibors  they  could  bo  made 
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to  contain,  but  saw  that  the  parapets  were  raised,  and 
l.hc  trenches  deepened,  so  that  the  whole  might  march 
ilown  in  broad  Jay,  and  the  foe  be  none  the  wiser.  All 
the  soldiers  and  ofTioors  were  to  be  in  the  glory  of 
full  uniform.  The  English  had  also  prepared.  It  was 
decided  that  the  Highlanders  should  relievo  the  Guards 
in  the  right  attack,  and  that  the  Second  and  Light 
Divisions  should  furnish  the  columns  to  be  sent  against 
the  Eodau.  The  Italians  wore  to  share  the  honour  of 
the  day,  and  Cialdini's  brigade  was  to  march  up  on  the 
morrow,  and  take  post  in  tho  most  advanced  parallel  in 
front  of  the  riagstafT  Bastion. 

The  night  wore  away,  and  tho  morning  dawned,  and 
with  it  a  more  tremendous  bombardment  than  ever ;  for 
now  not  only  all  tho  guns  in  tho  French  left  attack  were 
fired  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  bat  the  English  batteries 
and  thoso  in  the  French  trenoh(  i  on  tho  right  increased 
and  sustained  their  fire  all  the  forenoon.  In  order  to 
deceive  the  enemy,  by  making  him  believe  that  they 
intended  to  push  their  sap  nearer,  the  French  exploded 
threo  mines  in  front  of  the  MaLikofT,  and  broke  ground 
.as  if  they  were  about  to  form  an  eighth  parallel.  Tho 
firing  of  these  mines  had  another  object.  The  Russian 
deserters  had  declared  that  tho  glacis  of  the  Malakoff 
was  mined,  and  news  of  this  had  spread  among  the 
French  troops.  It  was  to  give  them  confidence  and  im- 
pose on  the  enemy  that  thoso  counter-mines  were 
exploded.  During  the  morning  tho  French  troops  wcro 
marched  with  great  care  and  secrecy  into  the  trenches. 
Tho  clouds  of  dust  blown  from  the  town  helped  to  shroud 
the  movement.  Nevertheless,  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
gazing  wistfully  from  the  north  side,  detected  tho 
movement  of  the  Sardinians  towards  the  French  left, 
and  fsebug  that  this  portendod  an  assault,  sent  word  to 
the  commander  of  the  town  front  to  be  on  his  guard. 
But  ignorant  of  the  hour  wh<.'n  he  would  be  assailed,  and 
exposed  to  a  fire  which  left  him  no  rest,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  his  men  as  much  as  possible  sheltered  in 
those  places  tho  least  invaded  by  shot  and  shell. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  this  time  there  should  be  no 
signal  of  attack.  At  noon  precisely  the  stormers  wore 
to  make  their  rush.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity 
of  movement  the  staff  officers  mot  at  head- quarters,  and 
set  their  watches  in  concert.  Then  General  Bosquet, 
who  had  the  immediate  command  on  the  Malakoff  side, 
went  into  the  sixth  parallel ;  and  between  eleven  and 
twelve  General  Pelissier  took  post  in  tho  Mamelon. 
General  Codrington  and  General  Markham  were  in  the 
front  of  our  Redan  attack ;  and  a  little  before  noon 
General  Simpson  went  to  a  spot  selected  for  him  by  the 
engineers  in  the  first  parallel.  With  him  went  Sir  Harry 
Jones.  He  was  sufiering  from  illness  and  could  not  walk. 
He  was  earned,  therefore,  at  his  own  request,  on  a  litter 
into  the  trenches ;  yet  his  heroism  on  this  occasion  did 
'  not  save  him  from  the  shafts  of  ridicule.  But  no  man 
.'  in  command  at  that  time  escaped  detraction,  even  when 
!  lie  behaved  well. 

We  have  already  described  the  plan  of  attack;  we 
have  now  to  set  forth  tho  means  of  executing  it.  To 
ensure   success  in  the  attack  on  the  Malakoff  works, 


General  Pelissier  employed  25,000  men.  There  were 
not  only  tho  whole  of  tho  corps  of  Bosquet,  but 
Mellinet's  Brigade  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  MaroUes' 
Lricrado  of  the  Reserve.  M'Mahon,  with  5,000  men,  was  .. 
to  storm  tlio  Malakoff  Redoubt,  and  in  support  were  not 
only  AVimpfen's  Brigade,  3,000  strong,  but  two  battaUons 
of  tho  Zouaves  of  tho  Guard;  thus  giving  10,000  men 
to  tako  and  hold  the  Malakoff  itself.  General  la  Mot- 
torougo  was  entrusted  with  4,300  men  to  storm  tho  cur- 
tain between  the  Malakoff  and  Littlo  Redan ;  and  General 
Dulac  had  4,600  wherewith  to  carry  the  Littlo  Redan 
itself,  and  3,000  under  Marollos  wherewith  to  make  good 
his  grip  of  this  work,  and  thence  carry  the  unfinished 
interior  lines  of  defence.  There  was  no  special  support 
allotted  to  La  Motterouge,  but  General  Bosquet  had  up- 
wards of  3,000  men  as  a  general  reserve.  In  addition, 
two  b.atteries  of  artillery  were  held  in  readiness  to  drive 
through  tho  trenches  and  over  the  open,  and  take 
part  in  tho  combat  in  case  they  wore  required.  On  tho 
western  front  General  de  Sallcs  commanded.  He  had 
disposable  IS, 500  men,  including  Caldini's  1,200  Italians. 
Lovaillant,  with  4,300  men,  was  to  make  two  attacks  on 
the  Central  Bastion,  and  D'Automarre,  with  5,280  men, 
was  to  furnish  a  support.  In  case  of  success,  and  when 
one  of  tho  storming  columns  had  tui'ned  the  Flagstaff 
Bastion  on  its  proper  right,  D'Automarre's  division, 
Cialdini  at  its  head,  was  to  turn  tho  proper  left  of  the 
Flagstaff.  Tho  remaining  troops  were  in  reserve.  Thus 
Pelissier  had  set  apart  43,800  men  for  the  assaulting  and 
supporting  columns. 

The  British  arrangements  were  not  on  this  colossal 
scale.  Two  divisions,  tho  Light  and  Second,  were  directed 
to  furnish  both  stormers  and  supports.  Each  division 
supplied  a  covering  party,  a  ladder  jiarty,  a  storming 
party  divided  into  two  sections,  and  a  working  party. 
The  whole  amounted  to  1,600  men.  The  covering  parties, 
riflemen  intended  to  spread  out  and  keep  down  the  fire 
of  the  unsubdued  Russian  guns,  were  under  Captain 
Fyers  and  Captain  Lewes.  The  ladder  parties,  intended 
to  be  stormers  as  soon  as  they  had  placed  their  ladders, 
were  imder  Major  Welsford.  The  storming  parties  were 
under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Handcock,  Captain  Grove, 
Brigadier  Shirley,  and  Colonel  Windham.  The  supports 
consisted  of  750  men  of  each  division,  and  the  remainder 
of  both  were  held  in  reserve.  Thus  General  Simpson  had 
resolved  to  ti-y  and  tako  the  Redan  by  dribbling  into  it 
about  3,100  men;  and  tho  whole  force  he  kept  in  hand 
in  case  of  emergencies  was  about  4,000  more.  At  the 
same  time  the  Highland  Division  was  posted  next  to  the 
French  attack,  while  the  Third  and  Fourth  were  held  back 
in  rear  of  the  right  attack,  and  the  first  was  under  arms 
in  camp.  The  signal  for  attacking  the  Redan  was  to  be 
tho  hoisting  of  the  British  flag  on  the  Mamelon ;  and  it 
was  understood  that  General  Pelissier  wovdd  hoist  it  as 
soon  as  the  French  were  fairly  in  the  Malakoff.  Then 
General  Simpson  was  to  launch  his  stormers  by  raising 
a  white  flag  bearing  the  cross  of  St.  George.  The  signal 
for  the  French  on  the  town  front  to  fall  on  was  to  be  a 
flight  of  rockets  from  the  Lancaster  Battery,  repeated  by 
a  second  flight  from  the  British  trenches,  and  acknow- 
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ledged  by  a  third  from  the  French  observatory  on  the 
left.  These  signals,  as  will  be  seen,  miscan-ied,  for 
General  do  Salles  did  not  order  the  assault  on  the  Central 
Bastion  until  two  o'clock.  For  the  protection  of  Bala- 
clava, General  Herbillon  and  General  la  Marmora  were 
to  draw  out  their  troops  at  twelve.  The  French  cavalry 
in  the  Baidar  VaUey  was  to  fall  back  in  the  morning  to 
the  river  Kruezen  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  allied  cavalrj' 
was  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  plain. 

The  Russians  had  no  fewer  than  75,000  men  in  Sebas- 
topol.  There  were  sixteen  battalions  in  the  works  on  the 
proper  left  of  the  Malakoff,  and  twelve  battalions  in 
reserve  on  this  side.  In  the  Malakoff  were  four  batta- 
lions and  some  companies,  and  four  battalions  in  the 
Gervais  Battery  on  its  proper  right.  There  were  besides 
sixteen  battaUons  in  reserve.  They  had  been  called  up 
from  the  town  by  General  Chruleff,  when  his  suspicions 
were  aroused  by  the  information  that  the  French  trenches 
seemed  to  be  full  of  troops.  Thus  there  were  about 
22,000  men  under  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  Malakoff 
system  of  works.  In  the  Redan  and  to  the  right  and 
left  of  it  were  nine  battalions  and  sixteen  in  reserve. 
The  battalions  in  front  lino  were  chiefly  our  old  foes  of 
the  Alma  and  Inkennann.  Their  numbers  were  about 
13,000.  In  addition  to  these  troops  there  were  no  fewer 
than  10,000  in  reserve  for  general  purposes.  The  total 
number  for  the  defence  of  the  line  from  the  Barrack 
Batteiy  to  the  Harbour  was  therefore  45,000  men ;  or 
2,000  more  than  were  set  apart  by  the  French  alone  for 
all  their  attacks,  and  10,000  more  than  the  combined 
numbers  of  the  English  and  French  on  the  eastern 
side.  In  the  town  the  Russians  had  20,000  men,  2,000 
more  than  the  number  at  the  disposal  of  General  de 
Salles.  The  front  line  of  works  from  the  Quarantine 
to  the  Flagstaff  was  strongly  manned ;  and  beside  the 
special  I'eserves  of  the  different  bastions,  there  was  a 
general  reserve  nearly  10,000  strong.  Such  avast  force, 
fighting  behind  the  strongest  entrenchments  ever  raised, 
was  certain  to  bo  hard  to  conquer ;  and  although  it 
was  divided  into  huge  fragments,  and  one  half  was 
separated  from  the  other  by  an  arm  of  the  sea — the 
South  Harbour — wo  have  shown  that  in  more  numbers 
alone,  the  Russians  were  in  every  point  superior  to 
their  assailants. 

The  Russians  scented  in  the  air  the  coming  assault, 
but  they  were  uncertain  when  and  where  the  tempest 
would  break.  They  saw  few  signs  of  its  immediate 
approach.  But  the  allied  trenches  were  crowded  with 
impatient  soldiers.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  two 
allied  nations,  that  while  tho  French  blazed  in  full  uni- 
form, our  generals  watching  tho  assault  presented  a 
puzzling  aspect.  "  General  Simpson  sat  in  tho  trench 
with  his  noso  and  eyes  just  facing  tho  cold  and  dust, 
and  his  cloak  drawn  up  over  his  head  to  protect  him 
against  both.  General  Jones  wore  a  rod  night  cap  and 
reclined  on  his  litter;  and  Sir  Richard  Airey,  tho 
quartermaster-gonoral,  had  a  white  handkerchief  tied 
over  his  cap  and  ears."  In  tho  advanced  French 
trenches,  there  was  a  group  worth  noting.  There  stood 
General  M'Mahon,  amid  a  group  of  staff  officers,  and 


the  ranks  of  the  silent  but  attentive  Zouaves.  The 
chief  of  the  divisional  staff.  Colonel  Lebrun,  held  a 
watch,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  upon  its  dial-plate. 
They  were  waiting  for  the  hands  to  mark  twelve.  Near 
them  stood  a  Zouave  corporal  with  a  large  flag  obtained 
from  a  man-of-war,  so  that  when  it  was  planted  on  the 
Malakoff,  it  might  be  distinctly  seen  of  men.  In  all 
tho  other  trenches  tho  French  chiefs  were  watching  the 
flight  of  time.  A  few  yards  from  M'Mahon,  in  the 
great  Malakoff  itself,  the  Russians,  not  expecting  an 
assault,  were  engaged  in  relieving  tho  garrison.  The 
heavy  fire  from  the  allied  batteries  prevented  them  from 
bringing  in  the  new  troops  before  tho  old  ones  were 
marched  out.  They  found  it  expedient  to  effect  the 
relief  gradually,  by  withdrawing  a  portion  of  the  gan-ison 
before  replacing  them.  This  was  going  on  as  the  French, 
scizmg  their  arms,  were  prepared  to  burst  forth.  At 
twelve  tho  batteries  ceased  their  direct  fire,  but  the 
mortars  took  it  up,  ilinging  their  shells  over  tho  Mala- 
koff and  Little  Redan,  so  that  they  might  reach  the 
Russian  reserves. 

At  this  moment  the  officers  gave  the  signal.  Tho 
clarions  sounded,  the  drums  boat,  the  men  cried  "  Vive 
TEmpereur!"  and  dashing  over  the  trenches,  went 
headlong  towards  tho  Malakoff,  the  curtain,  and  the 
Little  EeJ.an.  At  the  first  rush  all  these  places  were 
surprised  and  overrun ;  but  the  attack  on  the  great  re- 
doubt was  the  only  one  destined  to  be  permanently 
successful. 

The  Malakoff  Redoubt  was  a  mighty  keep,  3S0  yards 
long,  and  160  wide ;  tho  ditch  was  upwards  of  six  yards 
deep  and  seven  wide,  and  its  slope  next  to  the  work  was 
very  steep.  In  the  interior  were,  first,  the  ground  floor  of 
the  old  stone  tower,  and  then  a  multitude  of  traverses, 
huge  ramparts  of  earth  and  timber  designed  to  minimise 
the  effect  of  shell  fire.  It  was  a  closed  work,  that  is,  for- 
tified on  all  sides,  with  one  narrow  opening  in  tho  roar, 
so  that  when  onco  the  assailants  mastered  tho  interior 
and  closed  the  gorge,  the  vast  ramparts  were  defences  for 
and  not  against  them.  This  brief  description  will  en- 
able the  reader  to  form  some  faint  idea  of  tho  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  tho  stormcrs,  and  of  the  advantages 
which  told  in  their  favour  when  they  had  subdued  tho 
garrison.  The  Little  Redan  was  also  a  closed  work,  but 
the  long  curtain  connecting  it  with  the  Malakoff  was 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Russian  second  line,  thrown 
up  about  300  yards  in  the  rear.  The  Great  Redan 
was  an  open  work,  like  a  very  straddling  V,  and  its 
flanks  were  well  supplied  with  traverses.  Tho  old 
trace  of  tho  entrenchment,  as  it  existed  in  1S51,  formed 
a  sort  of  low  retrenchment  at  the  open  end,  in  no  sense 
formidable  except  as  affording  cover  behind  which  in- 
faTiti-y  could  rally.  Hero,  it  will  bo  observed,  the  dis- 
advantages were  on  tho  side  of  tho  assailants.  Although 
tho  defenders  might  not  bo  aljlo  to  keep  their  foes  out, 
in  all  probability  they  could  prevent  them  from  remain- 
ing in,  unless  they  entered  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
and  succeeded  in  closing  tho  rear  against  tho  attacks  of 
tho  expelled  enemy.  In  order  to  make  the  separate 
scenes  of  the  8lh  of  September  clear,  it  will  bo  necessary 
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to  treat  them  separately,  trusting  tlio  reader  to  romem- 
bor  that  sevoral  actions  Tvcro  fought  simultaneously. 

The  leading  troops  of  M'Mahon's  division  wore  the 
Ist  Zouaves  and  the  7th  of  the  Lino.  The  Zouaves 
darted  cut  on  the  right,  and  the  Linesmen  on  the  left. 
The  heads  of  the  columns  reached  the  deep  ditch  together, 
h'aj)!  into  it  without  waiting  for  ladders,  swarmed  up 
■the  opposing  bank,  and  climbing,  some  over  the  parapet, 
somo  through  the  embrasures,  jumped  into  the  midst  of 
the   astonished  Russians.     In   a  short  space  half  the 


White  Tower.  But  Frenchmen  rushed  in  on  all  sides. 
There  was  a  brief  and  bloody  combat.  Assailed  iu  front, 
turned  on  both  flanks,  unable  to  retreat,  above  a  hun- 
dred Eussians  ran  into  the  lower  story  of  the  old  tower, 
and  began  to  fire  through  the  loopholes.  By  this  timo 
the  Zouaves  and  the  7th  had  driven  the  enemy  com- 
pletely out  of  the  space  round  the  tower.  Quickly 
rallying,  the  Russians  collected  behind  the  first  huge  lino 
of  traverses,  and,  in  spite  of  the  cfibrts  of  the  French, 
held  for  awhile  their  ground.      General  M'Mahon,  one 


A  LANCASTER  GUN  IN  ONE  OF  THE  EATTERJES 


force  of  the  two  regiments  was  in  the  work ;  but  the 
engineers  had  thrown  a  ladder  bridge  so  swiftly  over  the 
ditch  that  the  roar  companies  of  the  7th  were  able  to 
cross  it.  At  the  same  time  four  companies  of  Chas- 
seurs had  crossed  the  ditch,  and  entering  the  work  at 
its  point  of  junction  with  the  Gervais  Battery,  drove  its 
defenders  out  at  the, point  of  the  bayonet,  and  made 
good  their  hold  upon  the  battery.  The  Zouaves  and  the 
Linesmen  in  the  Malatoff  had  attacked  with  such  im- 
petuosity and  in  such  numbers  that  the  Russians  were 
obliged  to  fight  in  disorder,  about  the  base  of  the  old 
184  — Ne'^  Ceries. 


of  the  first  in  the  place,  feeling  how  necessary  it  was 
to  silence  the  musketry  of  the  men  in  the  base  of  the 
tower,  caused  a  number  of  gabions  to  be  collected  about 
the  work  and  set  on  fire,  an  .iUgerine  method  which  was 
at  once  successful.  The  enemy  had  no  sooner  surren- 
dered than  M'Mahon  began  to  fear  the  fire  as  m.uch  as 
the  Eussians.  The  place  was  full  of  powder.  Every- 
body believed  it  to  be  mined.  He,  therefore,  set  a  party 
to  work  at  once  to  extinguish  the  burning  gabions.  The 
method  adopted  was  that  of  covering  them  with  earth ; 
and  lo!  in  digging  a  trench  with  that  object,  the  work- 
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men  camo  upoa  electric  -wires  comTnunicating  -witli  the 
magazine.  These  were  imjnodiately  cat,  and  the  assail- 
ants were  saved. 

Dm-ing  this  time  the  Zouares  and  tho  Tth  had  been 
fiercely  engaged  with  the  enemy  rallied  behind  the  first 
grand  line  of  traverses  in  rear  of  the  tower.  Foot  by 
foot  the  French  had  gained  upon  them.  They  dashed  at 
the  openings,  they  wotmd  in  and  out  around  the  flanks, 
they  crept  along  tho  parapets,  and  just  as  Tinoy's  bri- 
gade was  entering  the  work  in  support  of  Deoaen,  the 
latter's  men  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  enemy  to  seek 
shelter  behind  the  second  great  line  crossing  tho  Mala- 
koiT  at  its  widest  part.  Here  the  Eussians  rallied 
stronger  than  ever.  They  were  jilainly  gathering  up 
their  strength  for  a  rush.  Hundreds  had  fallen  on  both 
sides,  but  the  fury  of  the  combat  did  not  abate.  The 
great  French  flag,  which  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
hands  of  the  Zouave  coi-poral,  floated  in  the  smoke  and 
dust  over  tho  tower;  but  the  Malakoff  redoubt  was  yet 
to  win.  Until  the  gorge  was  gained  and  closed  nothing 
was  gained.  So  thought  M'Mahon.  Vinoy  was  burst- 
ing in  to  his  aid,  but  he  determined  to  be  seciu-e,  so  he 
sent  one  of  his  staff  for  part  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and 
Wimpfen's  reserve.  Before  these  could  arrive,  Vinoy, 
a  prompt  and  gallant  soldier,  had  led  hia  men  into  the 
work  and  made  use  of  them  with  striking  skill.  He  had 
"thrown  the  bulk  of  his  force  on  the  right  of  the  assail- 
.ants.  "With  the  20  th  he  supported  the  right  of  the 
Zouaves,  and  with  the  27th,  by  a  most  soldierlike  move- 
ment, he  turned  the  Eussian  left.  Part  of  the  27th 
moved  along  the  parapet,  part  along  the  ditch  on  the 
eastern  face.  Thus  they  kept  gaining  on  the  Eussian 
line  of  defence  upon  that  side.  Paralysed  by  this  rapid 
nianceuvre,  executed  with  unfaltering  impetuosity,  as 
soon  as  ho  saw  the  27th  in  rear  of  his  left,  and  rapidly 
approaching  the  gorge,  the  enemy  quitted  his  hold  of 
the  great  line  of  traverses,  and  made  for  the  sole  exit 
from  the  redoubt.  The  French  burst  through  liko  a 
flood.  The  more  daring  of  tho  enemy  turned  several 
times,  and  spent  their  strength  in  bravo  but  useless 
charges.  Though  they  were  swept  along  by  the  torrent 
of  foes  which,  streamed  upon  them,  they  made  a  bril- 
liant resistance;  and  it  was  only  when  they  felt  that 
the  27th  of  the  Line,  so  skillfull}-  led,  so  relentlessly 
bent  on  gaining  the  gorge,  would  soon  reach  it,  that 
they  rushed  out  of  the  work.  M'Mahon  and  Vinoy 
swooped  upon  their  prize,  closed  tho  gorge,  and  forbade 
all  return. 

By  this  timo  tho  Zouaves  of  tho  Guard,  its  Light 
Tnfantiy  and  Grenadiers,  and  Wimpfeu's  brigade  of 
Algei-ian  Tirailleurs,  and  the  oOth  Lino  Eegiment,  wero 
all  in  tho  groat  work.  AVith  this  enoi-mous  force— at 
least  10,000  men— ^I'Mahon  felt  secure,  and  ho  at  once 
<listributod  his  men  in  tho  mode  best  calculated  to  beat 
off  tho  enemy  should  ho  in  turn  risk  an  assault.  He 
relieved  tho  troops  which  had  sustained  tho  brunt  of 
tho  onset,  with  fresh  troops  from  Vinoy  and  Wimpfon's 
brigades,  and  thus  griped  fast  hold  of  his  prize. 

During  this  timo  tho  French  on  tho  extreme  right  had 
fought  with  great  bravery  but  adverse  fortune.    Tho 


parallels  of  approach  had  been  pushed  up  close  to  tho 
Little  Eedan,  and  tho  heads  of  tho  columns  of  attack 
wero  close  under  the  work;  Dulac's  loading  biigado, 
therefore,  had  at  the  appointed  hour  started  liko  tho 
rest,  and  had  at  once  seized  the  Littlo  Eedan,  Some- 
what later  in  point  of  time,  because  tho  distance  to  bo 
overcome  was  greater,  General  La  Motterougo  had  sent 
his  first  brigade  under  Boui-baki  against  tho  curtain. 
Here  again  tho  French  succeeded.  The  wholo  lino  from 
tho  Malakoff  to  the  Little  Eedan  was  in  their  hands. 
Eager  to  tako  advantage  of  this  burst  of  success,  the 
leading  brigades,  as  soon  as  the  supports  wero  well  up, 
dashed  forward.  Bourbaki  led  his  men  against  tho 
second  line,  while  St.  Pol,  issuing  from  the  Littlo  Eedan, 
sought  to  turn  the  line  at  its  point  of  intersection  with 
tho  roar  defences  of  tho  latter  work.  But  tho  Eussians 
were  now  fully  alive.  The  batteries  on  tho  north  side 
opened  on  the  assailants.  Three  war-steamers  ran  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Careening  Bay,  and  poured  in  broad- 
side after  bi-oadside.  Field  guns  were  promptly  brought 
up  to  the  second  line,  and  used  to  hurl  forth  showers 
of  desolating  graposhot.  The  Eussian  reserves  camo 
up,  and  charging  the  disordered  columns  of  the  French, 
forced  them  violently  back — Bourbaki,  as  far  as,  and  over, 
the  curtain ;  St.  Pol  into  the  Little  Eedan.  So  prompt 
and  vigorous  was  this  counter-stroke,  so  deadly  was 
the  fire  of  the  steamers,  that  St.  Pol  could  not  keep  his 
hold  even  of  the  Littlo  Eedan.  He  was  driven  out,  -and 
the  French,  with  difficulty,  esconced  themselves  on  their 
own  side  of  the  curtain  and  in  its  ditch.  Bosquet, 
eagerly  watching  the  attack,  was  severely  wounded  by 
the  fragment  of  a  shell.  Dulac  replaced  him  in  com- 
mand on  that  side,  and  Bisson  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  Dulac's  division.  The  French  had  lost  very  heavily. 
The  Eussians  wero  exulting  in  their  victory.  Thoy 
manned  the  Little  Eedan,  and  brought  up  heavy  masses 
in  support  behind  the  second  line.  The  French,  however, 
were  not  to  be  so  easily  put  off.  Eallying  his  troops  in  tho 
advanced  trenches,  and  even  in  the  ditch  of  tho  Littlo 
Eedan,  St.  Pol  once  more  broke  out,  and  essaj-ed  to 
storm.  In  vain  his  soldiers  strove  to  penetrate.  Tho 
enemy  proved  himself  superior  behind  his  works,  suj)- 
ported  as  he  was  by  the  crushing  fire  of  the  steamers. 
Then  Bisson  launched  his  brigade,  and  at  tho  samo 
time  Marolles,  who  had  marched  along  tho  Careen- 
ing Eavine,  debouched,  and  directed  his  men  upou 
the  proper  left  of  tho  Little  Eedan.  Tho  Chasseurs 
of  the  Guard  took  part  in  this  onset.  jTho  assault 
with  these  fi'esh  troops  was  imijetuous  and  driven 
home.  Again  the  gallant  Frenchmen  penetrated  within 
the  front  line  ;  again  tho  enemy's  field  artillery  camo 
into  play ;  again  the  steamers  opened,  and  tho  Eussian 
reserves  poured  into  this  arena  of  death.  Tho  Frcncli 
could  not  stand  against  tho  horrible  fire.  St.  Pol  fell 
dead.  Marolles  was  soon  stretched  by  his  sido.  Bisson, 
severely  hurt,  was  borne  to  the  rear.  Tho  French  sol- 
diers— shattered  and  bleeding,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and 
overpowered — wero  driven  headlong  backward  to  thoir 
trenches. 

Tho    afternoon    was    wearing  away.      Tho   English 
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attack  on  tho  Great  Redan,  •whicli  t70  shall  presently 
describe,  had  failed.  Tho  guns  on  tho  left  fiico  of  this 
work  were  shooting  down  the  French  on  tho  slopes  of 
tho  MalakofF.  General  Chrulef  had  tried  liy  throo  des- 
perate chai-ges  to  break  into  tho  gorge  of  tho  key  of 
tho  place,  and  tear  away  from  !M'Mahon  his  blood- 
stained prize.  lint  the  defence  was  too  strong.  The 
•  Russian^  only  dashed  up  to  the  gorge  and  tried  to  pull 
down  the  gabions  which  closed  it,  or  endeavoured  to 
scramble  up  the  ramparts,  to  meet  death  from  tho 
crushing  musketry  fire  which  blazed  from  tho  parapets. 
A  huge  column  had  emerged  from  the  houses,  and  for  a 
moment  seemed  resolved  to  sweep  the  gallant  Chasseurs 
out  of  the  Goiwais  Battery.  Suddenly  the  massive  column 
was  rent  by  round  shot  and  disordered  by  shell,  and 
struck  iji  flank  by  rnuskotry.  The  British  gunners  in 
the  Quarry  Battery  had  caught  sight  of  this  column, 
and  in  an  instant  had  trained  and  fired  their  pieces. 
Finding  only  five  guns  bore  upon  the  enemy,  they  tore 
down  the  sides  of  the  other  embrasures,  and  brought 
promptly  seven  into  action.  That  was  tho  source  of  tho 
ton-ent  of  shot  and  shell.  Tho  streams  of  musketry 
rolled  from  the  western  flank  of  tho  MalakofF,  and  from 
the  Chasseurs  in  the  Gervais  Battery.  The  column 
broke  up  under  this  fire  and  fled  to  the  rear. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  had  arrived  from  the  north  side, 
and  scanning  the  Malakoff,  saw  that  life  would  be  vainly 
wasted  in  further  attempts  to  retake  it.  IIo  therefore 
forbade  them ;  but  he  ordered  his  generals  to  resist  to 
tho  last  on  the  other  points.  Finding  that  he  was  so 
well  able  to  defend  his  conquest,  M'Mahon  resolved  to 
send  Decaen's  brigade  back  to  tho  trenches.  It  had 
occurred  to  him,  also,  that  Vinoy's  men,  who  would 
remain  in  tho  work,  might  be  blown  up  by  the  firing  of 
some  mine.  Should  this  oociu-  Decaen  was  ordered  to 
rush  in  at  once.  Then,  turning  to  Yinoy,  ho  said,  "  It 
is  possible  that  your  brigade  maybe  blown  up.  In  that 
case,  Decaen  will  replace  you  immediately,  and  we  shall 
keep  the  Malakoflf."  A  trait  of  the  future  Duke  of 
Magenta  which  is  worth  bearing  in  mind. 

General  Pelissier  was  still  eager  to  take  tho  curtain 
and  Little  Redan.  General  Mellinet  brought  up  his 
two  brigades  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  They  were  Light 
Infantry,  under  Do  Failly,  and  Grenadiers,  imder  De 
Ponteves ;  for  the  Zouaves  of  the  Guards,  as  wo  have 
seen,  and  a  few  companies  from  the  other  regiments, 
were  in  the  Malakoff.  These  choice  soldiers,  tho  steel 
points  of  tho  French  army,  were  directed  to  storm  the 
curtain.  To  support  them  the  French  artillery  per- 
formed a  feat  at  once  novel  and  brilliant.  They  brought 
up  two  batteries  of  field  guns.  This  was  no  sudden  in- 
spiration. A  road  had  been  levelled  straight  across  the 
trenches,  and  the  gaps  filled  with  gabions.  At  a  given 
signal  these  were  thrown  down  by  sappers  set  apart  for 
the  sen-ice,  and  through  the  opening  swept  a  troop  of 
horse  artillery.  With  these  12-pounders  the  French 
vainly  hoped  to  contend  against  the  heavy  ordnance  of 
the  war-steamers,  and  tho  numerous  field  batteries  of 
the  besieged.  As  the  gallant  Frenchmen  dashed  along, 
men  were  knocked  oS  the  tumbrils.    Nevertheless,  their 


commander,  De  Souty,  whose  name  deserves  recording, 
brought  his  guns  out  on  to  tho  level  sjiaco  between  tho 
French  tienches  and  tho  curtain.  But  they  had  scarcely 
began  to  fire,  when  they  were  utterly  crushed.  Grape, 
and  round  shot,  and  musketry,  were  poui'cd  upon  them ; 
men,  and  officers,  and  horses  wont  down  by  scores. 
The  bravo  Do  Souty  and  his  captain,  Rapatel,  were 
killed ;  and  although  the  guns  were  not  injured,  they 
ceased  firing,  for  there  was  no  one  to  work  them.  The 
French  may  well  be  proud  of  the  conduct  of  that  famous 
battery. 

The  columns  of  the  Guard  had  mot  with  no  better 
success  than  their  predecessors  of  tho  Line.  They 
stormed  the  curtain  once  more,  and  forced  tho  Russians 
back  upon  the  second  line  ;  but  they  could  not  capture 
tho  Little  Redan ;  and  no  sooner  did  those  who  had 
mastered  tho  curtain  enter  the  open  space  and  rush 
towards  the  next  defences,  than  they  wero  swept  down 
by  shot  and  musketry,  and  forced  back  in  disorder  by 
the  baj'-onet.  Mellinet  himself  was  wounded  in  the 
face,  and  tho  bravo  Ponteves  hit  mortally.  Still  the 
French  clung  tenaciously  to  tho  curtain.  There  they 
hung  like  swarming  bees,  and  no  enemy  could  cross  its 
rampart.  Yet,  the  fight  was  hopeless  ;  for,  although  by 
this  time,  Prince  Gortschakoff  had  determined  to  retreat, 
ho  had  also  resolved  to  keep  until  dark  tho  posts  still  in 
his  possession.  The  French  had  solid  hold  of  that  part 
of  the  curtain  next  to  tho  Malakoff,  for  the  musketiy 
from  tho  eastern  face  protected  it ;  but  no  more.  Four 
hom-s  of  desperate  fighting  had  heaped  the  ramparts  and 
the  ditch,  the  outer  slopes  and  the  inner  spaces,  with  the 
dead  and  dying.  Suddenly  a  magazine  in  the  curtain 
exploded,  and  many  scores  of  a  Lino  regiment  were 
destroyed.  In  tho  French  trenches  it  was  for  a  moment 
supposed  that  the  ^Nfalakoff  had  blown  up,  and  there  was 
an  instant  move  to  succour  its  garrison.  But  the  flag 
still  waved  in  the  cloud  of  smoke,  and  the  agitation  of 
the  masses  about  the  curtain  showed  that  it  was  there 
the  mischief  had  been  done.  Pelissier  now  stopped  all 
fui-thor  attacks  on  that  side,  and  the  combat  slackened  into 
one  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The  Malakoff  had  long 
been  secure  beyond  hope  of  recajiture.  The  loss  of  the 
French  had  been  awful,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
deemed  it  prudent  to  wait  until  the  next  day  before  he 
renewed  the  assault.  At  this  moment  the  fii'st  troops  of 
the  Russian  army  were  in  motion  to  cross  the  raft-bridge. 

It  is  now  time  to  narrate  the  attack  of  the  British  on 
the  Redan.  We  have  detailed  the  arrangements  made 
by  General  Simpson.  It  will  bo  remembered  that  his 
plan  was  to  carry  the  work  by  dispatching,  one  after 
tho  other,  a  series  of  columns,  which  wero  directed  upon 
the  salient,  or  projecting  angle.  In  order  to  roach  that 
angle  they  had  to  traverse  an  open  space  of  nearly  200 
yards — a  space  swept  by  the  fire  not  only  of  guns  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Redan  itself,  but  of  guns  in  the  Barrack 
Batteries,  and  even  in  the  moro  distant  works  on  tho 
town  front.  Moreover,  there  could  bo  no  surprise  in 
this  case.  Tho  French  burst  into  the  Malakoff;  the 
tricolour  floatingover  that  work  had  roused  every  Russian 
soldier  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  tho  other.     Nor  was 
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this  all.  There  .were  in  and  near  the  Eodan,  and 
specially  appointed  to  defend  it,  no  less  than,  at  the 
lowest  computation,  12,000  men,  exclusive  of  a  great 
reserve.  Against  those  vc  vere  about  to  send,  not 
altogether,  stormers  and  supports,  more  than  one- 
fouith  of  the  number.  This  handful  of  men  -were 
■expected  to  take  and  hold  an  oi^en  Avork  defended  by 
thu-ty-two  battalions  of  Russian  infantry. 

The  men  did  not  hesitate.  When  General  Simpson 
saw  a  British  flag  on  the  Mamelon,  the  signal  agreed 
•on  betv,'een  him  and  General  Pelissier,  he  immediately 
unfurled  the  white  ensign  bearing  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George.  The  French  were  driving  the  Russians  out  of 
the  last  traverses  of  the  Malakoff  as,  in  obedience  to  the 
signal  from.  General  Simpson,  the  British  infantry  burst 
out  of  the  trenches. 

It  was  an  animating  spectacle.  Stimulated  by  the 
sight  of  the  French  flag,  eager  to  close  with  the  enemy, 
the  small  columns  of  dark-green  and  red  coats  dashed 
into  the  open.  The  Rifles,  running  forward,  threw  them- 
selves down  and  opened  a  fire  on  the  embrasures. 
After  them  ran  the  first  stormers,  bearing  ladders,  then 
<;ame  the  second  and  thii'd  columns.  In  a  moment 
round  shot  and  grape  broke  the  compact  formation,  and 
strewed  the  shot-torn  soil  with  dead  and  wounded. 
■Shii-le}%  the  brigadier  of  the  Light  Division,  was 
blinded  with  dust.  Ilandcock  and  Unett  were  mor- 
tallj-  wounded.  Van  Straubenzee  was  hit  in  the  face 
and  pirostrated.  Hammond  was  killed ;  and  with  them 
many  a  good  soldier.  But  the  column,  or  herd,  of  com- 
batants dashed  on  and  closed  with  the  work.  Onljr  six 
ladders  out  of  twentj^-four  were  brought  up  to  the  ditch. 
But  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  descend  and  ascend  ;  and 
scrambling  down  and  uj)  the  crumbling  rampart,  the 
remnant  of  the  assailants  leaped  into  the  work.  Here 
Welsford,  commanding  one  of  the  ladder  parties,  was 
shot  dead  by  an  officer,  who  immediately  surrendered ; 
and  it  is  recorded  that,  "  of  the  commanders  of  parties, 
only  four — Colonel  Windham,  Captain  Eyers,  Captain 
Lewes,  and  Ciptaiu  Maude — got  into  tho  Redan  un- 
touched." Yet  in  a  few  minutes  tho  salient  was  won. 
The  Light  Division  colujim  had  stormed  in  at  the  apes, 
the  Second  Division  column  had  been  led  to  the  right, 
and  had  eutei'ed  the  work  on  its  jiroper  left  face,  some 
yards  from  the  salient.  Xow  the  crisis  of  the  combat 
amved. 

Every  two  guns  were  protected  by  traverses  high  and 
thick.  Beyond  these,  and  parallel  to  each  face,  ran  a 
broken  line  of  traverses  at  right  angles  to  the  former. 
Across  the  gorge,  or  large  open  end,  was  a  sliglit 
breastwork,  which,  as  wo  conjecture,  was  the  old  trace 
of  tho  Eodan  in  October,  1854.  Driven  back  by  tho 
impetuous  charge  of  tho  British,  tho  Russians  in  tho 
salient  and  on  each  flank  ran  to  tho  rear,  and  collected 
behind  the  breastwork,  up  to  which  they  .ispoedily 
brought  field  artillery.  Tho  handful  of  British  who  had 
got  in  did  not,  unhappily,  even  attempt  to  carry  tho 
breastwork  by  a  ruth.  They  were  blown  by  running 
200  }-ards.  They  had  long  been  used  to  fire  fi'om  cover. 
Tho  British  soldier  is  a  creature  of  habit,  and  he  in- 


stinctively fell  into  his  old  ways.  Instead  of  storming 
on,  ho  extended  himself  on  parapet  or  travei'se,  and 
began  to  fire.  The  officers  saw  how  fatal  this  would 
prove,  and  tried  to  get  the  men  out  from  covor,  and 
to  form  them  for  a  rush.  In  this  work  Colonel  Wind- 
ham and  others  were  conspicuous.  But  it  availed 
nothing.  A  few  ran  out  and  fell  into  line,  but  they 
were  struck  down  by  the  shots  of  the  enemy.  During 
this  musketry  combat  weak  .sujiports,  in  sad  disarray, 
arrived  from  the  British  trenches;  but  tho  Russians 
had  now  gathered  in  immense  force.  Pawloff,  who  com- 
manded here,  had  called  \ip  about  8,000  men.  Throw- 
ing these  into  the  fight  as  they  came  up,  he  sent  some 
along  the  flanks,  while  ho  kept  a  strong  line,  aided  bj- 
ficld  guns,  behind  tho  breastwork,  and  from  that  jjoint 
dii-ected  a  converging  fire  into  the  salient.  Considering 
his  numbers,  the  Russian  general  was  singularly  slow 
in  his  m.ovements.  But  by  degrees,  and  by  sheer 
weight  of  men,  his  masses  pressed  the  British  closer 
and  closer.  These,  fixing  with  all  their  might,  soon 
exhausted  their  stock  of  ammunition,  and  were  forced 
to  uso  stones.  Then  the  supports  from  the  trenches,  on 
reaching  the  salient,  imitated  the  example  of  their  pre- 
cursors and  fired  until  their  store  was  gone.  Colonel 
Windham  sent  three  officers  to  beg  for  troops  in  forma- 
tion. Not  one  reached  General  Codiington.  This 
officer  was  perplexed  and  irresolute,  and  at  length 
Windham  arrived  himself  to  demand  a  well-formed 
support.  It  was  too  lato,  assuming  that  such  a  support 
could  have  reached  the  Redan,  and  havo  expelled  its 
numerous  garrison. 

Just  after  Windham  had  quitted  tho  work  on  tliis 
errand,  Pawloff  grew  emboldened  by  his  numbers,  and 
pressing  down  upon  tho  salient,  closed  with  tho  British 
soldiers  still  holding  on.  A  short  and  terrible  combat 
ensued  at  close  quarters.  Our  men  were  unwilling  to 
surrender  the  little  space  they  had  so  dearly  won  ;  but 
the  pressure  of  firo  and  steel  was  irresistible.  Tho  rem- 
nant of  the  stormers  was  forced  over  the  parapet,  but 
not  away  from  it.  There,  on  our  side,  they  still  hung, 
and  were  fed  from  the  trenches  by  sections  of  men  who 
had  survived  the  path  of  fire  by  which  alone  they  could 
reach  the  enemy.  But  this  could  not  last  long.  jUready 
above  an  hour  had  elapsed.  Por  that  space,  and  longer, 
a  smidl  body  of  British  soldiers — never  more  than  300 
strong,  smitten,  half  destroyed,  renewed,  and  destroj'ed 
again — had  kept  thousands  of  the  enemy  at  baj-.  Tho 
Russian  accounts  namo  four  regiments — that  is,  sixteen 
battalions — which  were  engaged  in  tho  Redan.  At  length 
tho  enemy  made  a  mighty  efi'ort,  and  swept  every  British 
soldier  from  tho  parapet  into  the  ditch.  Those  who 
were  able  to  scramble  up  had  to  run  tho  gauntlet  of 
a  firo  of  gr.apo  and  musketry  on  their  rotiu-n  to  tho 
trenches,  whither  they  arrived  breathless,  blooding,  ex- 
hausted. The  Russians  cheered,  manned  their  parapets, 
fired  into  tho  chaos  of  human  beings  weltoriug  iu 
heaps  in  tho  ditch,  and  even  brought  up  two  field-pieces, 
and  with  grapo  from  these  pursued  tho  fugitives.  For 
this  they  paid  a  heavy  penalty.  Our  batteries  iustantly 
opened  a  deadly  firo  on  the  Redan,  crushing  the  field- 
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pieces  at  once,  and  smashing  tlie  masses  of  infantry 
■whoso  numboi's  choked  tho  work.  But  tho  enomy  had 
gained  his  point,  and  had  worsted  tho  victors  of  tho 
Alma  and  lukermann. 

From  his  post  of  Tantago  on  tho  Mamelon,  General 
Pelissicr  had  -witnessed  our  defeat ;  and  he  now  sent  to 
inquire  whether  General  Simpson  intended  to  renew  the 
assault,  tolling  him  at  tho  samo  time  that  tho  French 
were  inespugnably  iilaced  in  tho  Mulakoif.  General 
Simpson  was  compelled  to  say  that  ho  could  not  renew  the 
assault,  for  the  trenches  wero  full  of  tho  beaten  troops  ; 
hut  ho  promised  to  strike  at  tho  Eedan  onco  more  in  tho 
morning.  Tho  sun  went  down,  and  in  tho  British  camp 
gallant  men  groaned  in  bitterness  of  heart  over  theii- 
splendid  failure. 

Tho  French  on  tho  cxti'cmo  loft  had  not  been  more 
successful.  The  attack  should  have  been  mado  simul- 
taneously with  that  on  the  Eedan.  But  the  wind  was 
high,  tho  dust  and  smoko  thick,  and  when  the  rockets 
were  fired  the  silvery  j  cts  they  threw  out  wero  scarcely 
visible  against  the  raw  grey  skj'.  They  were  not  visible 
at  tho  French  observatory,  and  were  not  repeated,  and 
it  required  a  special  staff  officer  from  General  PeUssier 
to  sot  General  de  Salles  in  motion.  The  Malakoff  had 
been  assailed  and  won,  tho  Eedan  had  been  won  and 
lost,  boforo  the  French  columns  on  the  loft  were  launched 
from  tho  trenches.  They  wero  Lovaillant's  division, 
commanded  by  Trochu  and  Couston.  They  were  to  carry 
the  Central  Bastion.  This  was  a  very  formidable  work, 
and  as  its  defenders  were  prepared,  and  in  great  numbers, 
there  was  no  hope  of  capturing  it.  The  Central  Bastion 
consisted  of  a  redan  with  an  obtuse  angle,  su23portod 
on  either  flank  by  two  strong  redoubts,  and  by  a  third 
redoubt,  half  as  big  as  the  Malukoff,  in  rear  of  the  left 
face.  In  these  works  and  in  roar  of  them  were  upwards 
of  5,000  men,  with  ample  reserves  in  the  town.  The 
French  wore  close  to  the  diloh,  and  when  they  quitted 
their  trenches  they  wore  in  a  moment  in  contact  with 
the  enemy.  In  the  first  rush,  the  French  assert,  that 
Lovaillant's  men  entered  both  the  flanking  redoubts  and 
tho  Central  Eedan;  but  tho  Eussians  insist  that  their 
infiintry  lining  the  parapet,  and  their  guns  rapidly  run 
out,  crushed  the  left  and  centre  attacking  columns  with 
a  concentrated  flro,  and  2'revented  them  from  going 
further  than  tho  ditch,  where  hundreds  perished.  But 
as  the  French  suffered  severely  from  the  explosion  of 
several  small  :nines,  it  seems  likely  that  some  of  them 
did  scale  tho  parapets,  to  perish  inside.  At  all  events, 
the  two  columns  we  havo  mentioned  were  horribly 
maltreated  and  forced  back  hopelessly  shattered  into 
thou-  trenches.  A  third  column  did  break  into  the 
Black  Ecdoubt  and  hold  it  for  some  time.  But  the 
enemy,  as  in  the  Great  and  Little  Eedans,  brought  up 
immense  masses  of  men,  and  recovered  the  battery, 
slaying  those  whom  thsy  did  not  capture.  Both  Trochu 
and  Couston  wore  severely  wounded.  LevaLllant  rallied 
his  men.  and  once  more  they  issued  from  tho  trenches, 
but  this  time  they  were  so  smitton  that  they  did  not  oven 
gain  the  ditch.  General  do  Salles  sent  General  Eivet 
for  Breton's  Brigade  of  D'Autemarre's  division.     The 


trenches  wero  encumbered  with  troops,  and  tho  passage 
of  Breton's  Brigade  was  slow.  Ho  and  Eivet  went  in 
front.  Breton  was  killed  while  speaking  to  General  do 
Salles,  and  Eivet  fell  while  showing  tho  way  to  troops, 
who  could  not  be  got  to  face  tho  hail  of  bullets  which 
swept  tho  open.  General  do  Salles  himself  was 
wounded;  and  before  D'Autemarre's  men  could  bo 
brought  up  to  tho  point  to  be  assailed,  orders  came  from 
Pelissior  to  refrain  from  a  further  expenditure  of  life.  No 
movement  had  been  mado  in  front  of  the  Flagstaff 
Bastion.  Tho  Italians  were  mere  spectators;  a  happy 
thing  for  them.  The  whole  fi-ont  of  the  bastion  was 
heavily  mined ;  and  the  enemy  was  watching  for  tho 
stormers,  with  their  hands  on  the  electric  battery 
arranged  to  explode  tho  mines. 

Such  was  this  tremendous  action,  which  wo  may  call 
the  Battle  of  Sebastopol,  for  it  was  a  battle  between  two 
armies,  one  of  which  defended  a  vast  and  only  not  im- 
pregnable entrenched  camp.  At  all  the  points  of  attack  the 
Eussians  were  superior  in  number.  It  was  tho  surprise 
of  the  Malakoff  which  decided  the  fate  of  tho  whole  lino. 
When  darkness  came  the  ground  was  still  strewed  with. 
wounded,  who  could  not  be  removed;  and,  uncertain  of 
what  tho  dawn  would  reveal,  the  allies  kept  a  close 
watch,  and  waited  with  feverish  impatience  for  daylight. 
Only  tho  utterly  exhausted  could  sleep,  the  cause  of 
which  we  will  now  explain. 

In  the  desperate  efforts  they  made  to  recaptui'©  the 
Malakoff,  the  Eussians  had  lost  hundreds  of  men  and 
several  generals.  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  about  four  in 
the  afternoon  that  Prince  Gortschakoff  arrived  in  the 
suburb,  and,  inspecting  for  himself  the  state  of  affairs, 
saw  that  there  was  no  chance  of  recovering  that  work. 
He  at  once  decided  upon  a  retreat;  and  he  therefore  for- 
bade any  further  offensive  movements,  but  gave  strict 
injunctions  to  his  geneiuls  to  defend  to  the  last  every 
approach  to  the  heart  of  the  suburb  and  town.  At  that 
time  the  French  had  not  desisted  fi-om  their  assaults ; 
and,  as  we  have  stated  already,  these  were  repelled.  At 
five  o'clock  orders  for  a  general  retreat  wero  issued.  As 
soon  as  it  was  dark  the  enemy  placed  bodies  of  riflemen: 
and  artillerymen  m  all  the  works  remaining  to  them; 
and  these  were  instructed  to  keep  up  a  steady  fire.  Be- 
hind them  were  some  battalions  in  reserve,  occupying 
the  stx'eet  barricades  and  houses.  Thus  protected,  the 
troops  in  the  town  wero  to  march  directly  to  tho  raft- 
bridge,  and  across  it  to  the  north  side  in  rogular  order. 
Those  in  the  suburb  were  to  move  upon  the  jpoint  where 
stood  Fort  Paul.  Thence  steamers  and  other  craft  would 
transport  them  to  the  great  bridge.  Then  the  reserves 
were  to  foUow,  and  finally,  at  a  given  signal,  the  rear-  . 
guard  were  to  spike  the  guns,  fire  the  trains  of  tho 
magazines,  and  beat  a  retreat  over  the  bridge.  All  this 
was  accomplished  with  great  skill  and  celerity.  The 
allies  were  uncertain  of  the  intentions  of  the  enemy, 
and,  moreover,  they  stood  in  awe  of  the  mines  supposed 
to  exist.  So  all  night  the  long  and  heavy  columns  of 
men,  with  field  artillery,  some  of  which  they  were 
obliged  to  throw  into  the  sea,  were  passing  over  the 
bridge,  which  swayed  and  rocked  to  and  fro  under  the 
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great  weiglit.  It  "was  a  marvellous  feat  and  forras  a 
«ljlendid  ^jw7c' to  the  siege;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  -svas  the  retreat  of  an  army  by  an  unassailable 
line ;  and  what  is  admirable  in  the  action  is  the  promp- 
titude of  the  general's  decision,  and  the  coolness  and 
speed  •with  which  it  was  executed. 

The  signs  of  this  retreat  had  not  escai^ed  the  observa- 
tion of  the  allies.  The  unusual  movement  on  the  bridge 
had  been  detected  by  an  artillery  officer  in  our  Quari-y 
battery,  by  General  de  Martimprey  in  the  Malakoff,  by 
the  French  officer  commanding  at  Inkcrmann,  and  by 
the  allied  fleet.  Before  midnight  the  French  near  the 
Little  Eedan  had  pushed  a  recoimoissance  into  that  work 
and  along  the  line  on  its  left.  These  had  barely  returned 
when  the  magazines  in  the  Curtain  and  Little  Eedan 
blew  up,  destroying  the  few  sentries  left  along  the  line, 
i'ho  Highland  Division  had  been  moved  into  our 
adyanoed  trenches,  to  be  ready  for  an  assault  at  day- 
break. Struck  by  the  silence  in  the  Eedan,  one  or  two 
officers  crept  up,  and  looked  in.  All  was  stiU.  The 
enemy  had  fled.  Sir  CoUn  Campbell,  hearing  this,  called 
for  volunteers  from,  each  of  his  regiments,  and  sent 
them  in  to  bring  away  the  wounded.  By  this  moaus 
.some  were  saved.  But  from  the  place  came  warning 
.sights  and  sounds.  Flames  broke  out  in  the  town.  The 
Eussians  had  filled  the  buildings  with  forage  and  wood, 
and  the  reai-guard  had  set  them  on  fire  as  they  fell 
back.  The  flames  increased,  the  bright,  scathing  tongues 
of  fire  ■writhing  like  snakes  amid  the  dense  sm.oke. 
About  four  o'clock  the  magazines  of  the  Eedan  and 
adjacent  batteries  exploded,  shaking  the  jilatcau.  Theu 
followed  in  succession,  and  at  irregular  intervals,  those 
of  the  Flagstaff,  Central  Bastion,  and  Garden  batteries. 
Later  in  the  morning  the  great  forts  of  the  Quarantine 
and  Alexander  were  torn  and  dcstro5'cd  by  the  explosion 
of  immense  stores  of  powder,  the  effect  being  augmented 
by  the  flight  upward  of  a  flock  of  live  shells,  which 
biu-st  in  the  air  and  showered  down  iron  all  around.  No 
fewer  than  five-and-thii-ty  magazines  broke  into  noise 
.md  flame  one  after  the  other.  The  Eussian  general  had 
covered  his  retreat  by  destroying  even  the  ruins  of  the 
city  ho  Avas  forced  to  yield. 

When  the  grey  hght  of  dav.-n  crept  over  this  sublime 
spectacle,  and  deepened  into  broad  daylight,  it  showed 
the  still  blazing  town,  over  which  hung  a  canopy  of 
dense  smoke — so  thick,  and  dense,  and  substantial-look- 
ing, that  "  it  seemed  to  support  the  very  heavens."  All 
the  Eussian  ships,  except  two  dismasted  corvettes  and 
nine  steamers,  had  been  scuttled  during  the  night,  and 
only  their  tall  masts  remained  above  the  waters.  Fort 
I'aul  and  Fort  Nicholas,  of  all  the  goodly  fabric  of 
defence  on  the  south  side,  alone  remained  erect.  The 
.steamers  were  dashing  to  and  fro.  Tlio  bridge  had  not 
boon  broken,  and  ever  and  anon  small  bodies  of  infantry, 
the  last  of  the  rearguard,  went  across  it  with  steady 
step.  But  now,  while  we  looked  helplessly  on,  the 
parts  of  the  bridge  were  sundered,  the  steamers  took 
them  in  tow,  and  they  were  dragged  to  the  north  side. 
The  Eussians  who  still  clung  to  the  place,  and  there 
were  some,  still  busy  in  the  work  of  destruction,  trusted 


for  a  safe  retreat  to  the  steamers,  or,  too  drunk  to  think 
of  retreat,  lay  quietly  in  the  streets.  In  spite  of  the 
cfforta  to  keep  them  out.  Zouaves  and  Jack  Tars 
managed  to  creep  into  the  city,  and  spectators  beheld 
thorn  with  astonishment  flitting  to  and  fro  amid  the 
burning  town.  AH  this  time  the  French  and  English  were 
engaged  in  the  sad  work  of  succoiu-ing  and  2  emoving  the 
thousands  of  wounded  who  had  fallen  beyond  reach  on 
the  previous  daj'.  StUl  the  town  burned  fiercely,  and 
still  the  tv/o  forts  stood  up  proudly  amid  the  sombre 
atmosphere  and  havoc  around.  But  in  the  afternoon, 
the  magazine  in  Fort  Paul  exploded,  shaking  the  whole 
promontory,  and  hurling  upwards  a  pillar  of  smoke, 
which,  when  it  rolled  away,  disclosed  a  mere  chaos  of 
diiijointed  masonry.  Fort  Nicholas  escaped.  Tho 
steamers  had  gone  over  to  tho  north  side  of  the  harboiu-. 
Tho  Eussian  troops  were  in  their  camps  on  the  bluffs, 
watching  the  destruction  of  the  place  they  and  their 
coEorades  had  defended  so  well.  The  aUies  had  won, 
but  they  dared  not  yet  enter  Sebastopol.  Yet,  during 
tho  day,  both  French  and  English  risked  their  lives 
among  its  buildings  and  batteries,  so  eager  were  tho 
men  for  bits  of  plunder,  and  the  officers  to  exjjlore  those 
lines  against  which  they  had  .striven  so  long. 

T'ae  next  day  the  fires  had  burnt  low,  and  in  many 
parts  -had  gone  out.  Many  o.'fi.oera  from  our  camp 
exi>lored  the  whole  of  the  upper  parts  of  tho  town,  and 
ranged  at  will  through  the  suburbs.  They  saw  with 
wonder  the  vast  strength  of  tho  fortifications,  now  much 
defaced,  tho  tremendous  damage  done  to  the  whole  place 
hj  our  cannonade  and  bombardment,  and  the  destructive 
effects  wrought  by  the  exploded  magazines.  In  tho 
bubuib  there  was  oaly  ono  building  unburnt,  a  huge 
barrack  near  the  dockyard.  Whj'  this  had  been  spared 
was  soon  made  appai-ont.  Ouo  of  the  enemy's  steamers, 
bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  crossed  the  harbour.  It  was  tho 
famous  Yladimir.  Her  gallant  captain  begged  permission 
to  remove  the  Eussians  wounded  left  behind  in  the  hurry 
of  tho  retreat.  Wounded  ?  AYhere  were  they  ?  was  the 
question.  They  wore  in  the  great  unbumed  barrack. 
Its  doors  were  entered,  and  tho  scenes  revealed  sur- 
passed in  physical  horrors  anything  yet  seen.  "  In  a  long, 
low  room,"  writes  Mr.  Eussell,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
"  supported  by  square  pillars  arched  at  the  top,  and 
dimly  lighted  through  shattered  and  unglazed  window- 
frames,  lay  tho  wounded  Eussians,  who  had  been 
abandoned  to  our  tender  mercies  by  their  general.  Tho 
wounded,  did  I  say  ?  No,  but  tho  duad,  tho  rotten  and 
festering  corpses  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  left  to  die  in 
thcii'  extreme  agony,  untcndcd,  uncared  for ;  packed  as 
close  as  Ihoy  could  bo  stowed,  some  on  tho  floor,  others 
on  wretched  trestles  and  bedsteads,  or  pallets  of  straw, 
sopped  ami  saturated  with  blood,  which  oozed  and 
trickled  tlu-ough  upon  the  floor.  With  tho  roar  of 
exploding  fortresses  in  theu-  ears — with  ahells  and  shot 
pouring  through  tho  roof  and  rooms  in  which  they  lay — 
with  the  crackling  and  hissing  of  fire  around  them,  theso 
poor  fellows  who  had  served  their  loving  friond  and 
master,  tho  Czar,  but  too  well,  were  consigned  to  their 
terrible  fate."     Many — 500 — were  yet  alivo.and  of  those 
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■b'Ilo  were  dead,  some  miglit  liaro  been  saved.  In  one 
collar  were  700  corpses  of  men,  the  greater  part  of  -whom 
had  undergone  amputation  of  a  limb.  In  another  were 
thi'ee  liying  English  oEBoers,  two  of  whom  reached 
our  camp  hospitals  only  to  die.  The  Eussian  wounded 
yet  alive  wex-e  given  over  to  the  enemy;  the  English 
and  French  soldiers  thrust  into  this  charnel-hoiiso  were 
rescued,  and  some  survived  ;  the  horrible  dead  wero 
bui'ied.  This  dreadful  incident  made  a  deeper  impression 
upon  those  who  saw  the  miseries  of  that  hospital,  than 
the  piles  of  corpses  around  the  Great  and  Little  Eedan. 

On  the  11th,  our  guns  hfid  been  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Eussian  steamers  still  afloat,  and  the  enemy,  to 
prevent  us  from  sinking  them,  burnt  them  at  night, 
making  a  second  conflagration  nearly  as  brilliant  aa  that 
of  the  blazing  town.  The  Eussian  Black  Sea  fleet  had 
ceased  to  exist.  The  heroes  of  Sinope  and  their  ships 
had  been  buried  under  the  earth  and  the  waters.  On  the 
12th  the  English  made  Colonel  Windham  Commandant 
of  the  Karabeluaia,  and  the  French  appointed  General 
Bazaiue  to  command  in  the  town.  The  Eussians  still 
fired  fTom  the  north  side,  but  finding  their  shot  and 
shell  disregarded,  and  of  no  avail,  they  ceased  in  a 
few  days  to  annoy  the  scanty  garrison  maintained  in 
"the  blood-stained  ruins."  The  great  efi'orts  of  the 
enemy  wore  now  turned  to  the  completion  of  the  northern 
defences,  which  grew  visibly  stronger  every  day,  and 
continued  to  grow  xmtil  tho  war  came  to  an  end. 

Thus  ended  this  now  famous  and  unique  military 
operation.  The  losses  had  been  enormous  on  both  sides 
during  the  last  days  of  the  siege.  In  four  days  in 
August,  the  admitted  loss  of  the  enemy  was  5,500  men 
from  the  brief  bombardment  alone.  From  the  22nd  of 
August  to  tho  4th  of  September,  the  Eussians  had  lost 
upwards  of  7,000  men.  During  the  cannonade  and 
bombardment  which  preceded  tho  assault— that  is,  in 
three  days — ^their  loss  was  4,000,  giving  a  total  of 
16,500  men,  exclusive  of  the  artillerymen  killed  at  theij- 
guns.  On  the  8th  their  loss,  estimated  by  themselves, 
•was  11,090.  So  that  between  the  16th  of  August  and 
the  9th  of  September  their  forco  was  diminished  by 
28,190  men  killed  and  wounded.  Included  in  this  total, 
which  is  certainly  understated,  are  a  few  hundred 
"  missing,"  but  most'  of  the  missing  were  among  the 
slain.  The  losses  of  the  allies,  although  very  severe 
even-  day,  were  not  so  great.  Allowing  200  a  day  for 
tho  lust  three  weeks  of  the  siege,  wo  have  a  total  of 
4,200,  and  if  wo  add  to  these  the  loss  on  tho  Sth — 7,557 
for  the  French,  and  2,610  for  tho  English — we  have  a 
total  losis  of  14,307.  But,  except  as  regards  our  own 
figures,  wo  cannot  bo  certain  that  this  total  is  actually 
coi-rect ;  both  tho  French  and  Eussians  hide  thoii- 
losses  as  much  as  possible  in  overj-  war. 

Wo  have  soon  that  in  tho  last  assault  the  assailants 
failed  cvciywhere  except  on  ono  point,  and  although 
little  has  been  said  of  the  French  farlui-es,  because  they 
gained  ono  brilliant  success,  yet  tho  ono  English  failm-o 
has  been  tho  snlijoct  of  endless  controversy  and  groat 
bittornoes  of  fooling.  But  our  narrative  has  shown  that 
tho  English  failed  precisely  for  tho  same  reasons  that 


the  French  failed.  Those  reasons  were,  that  the  enemy 
had  superior  numbers  at  every  point,  that  tho  works 
attacked  were  open  to  tho  rear,  that  the  enemy  in  the 
Eedan  and  in  the  Central  Bastion  wero  prepared,  while 
in  the  Malakofi'  they  were  surprised.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  English  assault  all  these  disadvantages  were 
quadi-upled  by  the  fact  that  the  assailants  had  to 
traverse  an  open  space,  nearly  two  hundred  yards  in 
extent,  and  swept  by  grape  and  round  shot  before  they 
could  reach  the  Eedan.  If  the  French,  close  under  tho 
points  thej'  attacked,  could  not  succeed,  not  even  when 
they  poured  in  column  after  column,  and  employed 
thousands  where  we  employed  hundreds,  how  could  we 
succeed  when  not  one  column  of  attack  could  reach  the 
work,  either  in  great  strength  or  in  disciplined  array  ? 
If  the  result  of  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  French  to  con- 
quer the  Little  Eedan  and  Oui-tain — efforts  in  which 
they  lost  more  than  4,000  men — was  failure,  is  it  not 
presumptive  evidence  that,  had  we  poured  men  by  thou- 
sands instead  of  hundreds  into  the  Eedan,  wo  should 
have  only  augmented  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded, 
without  achieving  success  ?  Stern  necessity  compelled 
us  to  assail  a  work  which  it  was  only  not  impossible  to 
take  and  hold.  We  might,  we  should  have  won  it,  had 
the  Eussians  shown  any  fear.  But,  on  reviewing  the 
circumstances  of  the  assault,  wo  can  onlj'  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  nothing  could  havo  rendered  us  masters 
of  the  Eedan,  except  some  piece  of  good  fortune. 
Therefore,  although  the  military  critic,  judging  by  the 
rules  of  his  art,  may  find  much  to  blame  in  the  method 
of  conducting  the  attack,  there  is  nothing  in  the  result 
which  throws  any  slur  upon  British  arms. 

It  is  not  necessarj'  here  to  go  again  over  the  main 
features  of  a  siege,  with  the  operations  of  which  the 
reader  has  been  made  familiar.  But  a  few  facts  will, 
perhaps,  deepen  in  his  mind  the  impression  of  its 
magnitude.  The  Russian  lines  were  fifteen  miles  in 
extent.  Fighting,  as  has  been  well  said,  was  the  least 
pai-t  of  the  work  of  this  indefatigable  garrison.  It  was 
not  only  on  the  s^^rfaco  and  above  tho  surface  that  thcj^ 
laboured.  As  there  were  miles  of  huge  ramparts,  so  thero 
were  miles  of  subterranean  rooms,  wherein  tho  garrison 
lived  and  slept.  In  some  of  these  were  foimd  pictui-es 
and  ornaments.  In  one  a  canary  in  a  cage,  and  a  vase  of 
flowers.  The  mines  were  prodigious.  The  front  of  tho 
colossal  Flagstaff  Bastion  was  seamed  in  all  directions 
by  mines,  containing  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  of 
gunpowder.  These  works  are  rightly  styled  stupendous. 
Those  of  the  besiegers  wero  also  of  amazing  extent  and 
finish.  Their  ti'onches  were  fifty-two  miles  in  length. 
There  wore  in  them  109  batteries,  which,  on  the  Sth, 
mounted  806  guns.  Tho  trenches  were  open  334  days, 
and  tho  batteries  327  days.  Tho  British  batteries  alone 
threw  252,872  rounds  of  shot  and  shell  into  tho  place. 
Tho  French  reckoned  their  rounds  by  the  million — 
during  the  last  bomhardmont  their  620  guns  fired 
1,100,000  projectiles!  It  was,  indeed,  by  means  of 
this  astonishing  artillery  fire,  and  by  this  alone,  that 
tho  fortitude,  porsovoranco,  and  bravery  of  tho  allies 
wero  able  to  force  a  Russian  army  out  of  the  strongest 
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lluro  wo  may  state,  thougli  olironologically  out  of 
]iUoc,  wliat  prizo  the  allies  found  in  the  couquorod  city, 
""i'licy  captured  3,839  guns  and  mortars  of  various  cali- 
bres. Tlioro  wero  407,311  round  shot,  101, 7jj  shells, 
21,080  cases  of  canister,  .32j,000  pounds  of  gunpowder, 
170,000  good  cartridges,  and  100,000  damaged.  Amid 
a  multitude  of  other  articles  wo  may  mention  450 
anchors,  101,000  pounds  of  copper  sheathing,  150,000 
pounds  of  rope,  1,460,000  pounds  of  bar  iron  and  steel, 
120,000  pounds  of  rod  copper,  0,000  jjounds  of  nails, 
200,000  pounds  of  old  copper,  2,000  tons  of  coal,  several 
stoam  engines,  a  goodly  number  of  forges,  a  largo 
quantity  of  firewood,  a  mass  of  marine  stores,  and  a 
quantity  of  provisions.  The  mixed  commission  ap- 
pointed to  collect  and  divide  this  spoil  determined  that, 
as  on  the  8th  of  Soiitcmbor  tho  French  army  consisted 
of  120,705  men,  and  tho  Anglo- Sardinian  army  of  03,715 
men,  the  foi-mer  should  have  two-thirds,  and  the  latter 
one-third,  of  tho  value  of  tho  jsrize.  The  guns  were 
equally  divided,  two  brass  guns  being  given  to  General 
La  Marmora,  and  two  Turkish  field-pieces,  found  in  the 
jilace,  were  returned  to  the  Sultan.  It  was  found  that, 
out  of  2,087  guns  mounted  in  the  place,  only  297  were 
imserviceable.  Above  a  thousand  fine  guns  were  lying 
in  the  arsenal  when  the  town  was  captured. 

There  was  great  exultation  in  France  when  the  news 
of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  reached  Paris.  The  Emperor  at 
once  raised  General  PCdissior  to  tho  rank  of  a  Marshal 
of  France.  The  guns  of  the  Invalides  boomed  forth  a 
far  resounding  salute.  There  was  an  illumination  in 
Paris,  a  Te  Deum  in  Notre  Dame,  attended  by  the 
Emperor  himself.  In  England  there  was  gladness,  too, 
mingled  with  bitterness;  for  though  Sebastopol  had 
fallen,  British  soldiers  had  been  worsted  in  the  fatal 
Eedan.  But  Queen  Victoria  sent,  with  promptitude, 
her  thanks  to  tho  army,  and  General  Simpson  received 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  The  greatest  delight,  how- 
ever, was  experienced  in  the  camps.  "No  more  trench 
work  !  "  was  the  first  joyous  shout  of  the  soldier.  Gaul 
and  Briton  were  alike  wearied  of  the  incessant  watching, 
and  dodging,  and  waiting,  and  dreary  toil,  and  the 
horrible  uproar,  and  sudden  death  and  mutilation,  with- 
out visible  good  results.  Yet,  when  the  silence  came, 
it  seemed  so  strange,  that  men  could  only  describe  it  as 
fi-ightful. 

The  enemy  put  a  bold  face  on  his  defeat,  as  he  had  a 
right  to  do;  for  he  had  conducted  himself  valiantly,  and 
kept  his  military  honour  unstained.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  boasted  that  his  army  had  only  left  to  the 
enemy  a  heap  of  "  blood-stained  ruins."  "  Valiant 
soldiers,"  wrote  Prince  Gortschakoif,  "  it  is  painful  to 
leave  Sebastopol  in  the  enemy's  hands.  But  remember 
the  sacrifice  wo  made  on  tho  altar  of  our  country  in 
1812.  Moscow  was  sui-ely  as  valuable  as  Sebastopol. 
Wo  abandoned  it  after  the  immortal  battle  of  Borodino. 
Tho  defence  of  Sebastopol  during  319  days  is  superior 
to  Borodino,  and  when  the  enemy  entered  Moscow  in 
that  great  year  of  1812,  they  only  found  heaps  of  stones 


and  ashes.  Likewise,  it  is  not  Sebastopol  which  we  havo 
left  to  them ;  but  tho  burning  ruins  of  the  town,  which 
wo  ourselves  set  firo  to,  having  maintained  the  honour 
of  tho  defence  in  such  a  manner  that  our  great-gi-and- 
ohildi-en  may  recall  tho  remembrance  thereof  with  pride 
to  all  posterity."  Nevertheless,  Russia  had  been  se- 
riously wounded ;  for  Sebastopol  had  proved  to  bo  an 
ulcer,  and  the  strength  of  tho  nation  had  been  drained 
to  defend  a  remote  corner  of  the  immense  empire  of  tho 
Czars. 
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Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  the  Russians 
resumed  the  work  of  fortifying  tho  north  side.  If,  for 
a  moment,  they  entertained  the  notion  of  retiring  to 
Simpheropol,  that  moment  must  have  been  very  brief. 
But  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  tho  question 
was  ever  seriously  mooted.  Prince  Gortschakoff  had 
long  studied  the  habits  and  customs  of  an  allied  army 
under  two  or  three  commanders-in-chief.  He  knew  well 
the  benefits  he  derived  from  a  divided  command  in  tho 
cami5  of  his  adversaries.  Ho  knew  also  the  strength  of 
his  moimtain  position;  and  if,  indeed,  he  thought  of 
retreating  inland,  that  thought  m.ust  have  been  sug- 
gested, not  by  any  fear  that  he  should  be  forced,  but  by 
a  fear  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  feed  his  diminished 
host.  He  probably  knew,  too,  that  tclegi-ams  from 
Paris  and  London  exercised  a  weighty  influence  over 
both  Marshal  Pelissier  and  Sir  James  Simpson,  and 
therefore  he  held  fast  to  the  north  side  of  Sebastopol,  as 
the  Russians  called  the  mass  of  stone  forts  and  earth- 
works overlooking  the  great  harbour.  Placing  his 
cavalry  on  the  Belbeck,  where  water  abounded,  he  took 
up  a  long  line  with  his  infantry  and  Cossacks,  stretching 
from  the  high  table  laud  above  Fort  Constantino,  along 
tho  Inkermann  and  Mackenzie  ridges  to  Ai-Todor  in 
the  heart  of  the  mountains  above  tho  Baidar  valley. 
New  batteries  sprung  up  by  magic  among  these  rugged 
bluffs,  and  in  a  few  days  the  Russian  front  of  defence 
was  as  jiowerfully  organised  as  ever. 

At  this  time  the  allies  had  nearly  200,000  men  in  the 
Crimea ;  including  upwards  of  10,000  horsemen,  and  a 
very  numerous  and  efficient  force  of  field  ai'tiLlery. 
Having  so  vast  an  army,  one  is  astonished  to  find  that 
no  eflbrt  worthy  of  tho  name  was  made  to  strike  another 
blow  at  tho  main  body  of  the  enemy.  The  French  did, 
indeed,  place  their  right  wing,  33,000  strong,  with  54 
guns,  in  the  valley  of  Baidar,  with  a  larger  force  and 
more  guns  on  the  Tchemaya,  backed  by  a  powerful 
reserve,  exclusive  of  the  Imperial  Guard  on  the  plateau. 
But  this  demonstration,  made  as  early  as  tho  11th,  did 
not  in  the  least  deceive  Prince  Gortschakofi'.     It  was 
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manifest  that  no  threatening  movements  of  troops,  no 
amount  of  marching  and  countermarching  between 
Balaclava  and  the  Baidar  passes,  would  induce  Prince 
Gortschakoff  to  budge  a  foot.  lie  knew  that  to  reach 
l.im  through  the  mountains  his  adversaries  could  only 
sliow  a  narrow  front,  and  thus  obtain  no  advantage 
from  numbers;  and  that  to  assail  the  heights  of  Mac- 
kenzie, they  mnst  advance  under  a  terrible  fire  to  force 
rugged  passes  and  deep  defiles.  So  he  did  not  change 
his  ground,  much  less  run  away.  "V\'Tiat  he  dreaded 
was  a  decided  advance  from  some  i)oint  of  the  coast 
upon  his  lines  of  communication — from  Kaffa  or  fi'om 
Eupatoria,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  Alma — but  whether 
it  were  that  the  allied  generals  could  not  agree,  or  that 
the  Governments  of  Paris  and  London  thought  enough 
had  been  done,  or  whether  it  were  that  Marshal  Pelis- 
sier  did  not  wish  to  risk  his  Laui'els,  or  whether  the 
season  was  held  to  be  too  far  advanced  for  the  accom- 
Ijllshment  of  large  enterprises,  certain  it  ia  that  none 
•were  undertaken.  For  ten  days  after  the  fall  of  the 
place,  the  only  change  in  the  relative  situations  of  the 
two  armies  was  that  the  French  occupied  more  ground. 

-Vt  the  end  of  that  time  there  was  a  delusive  symptom 
of  more  extended  activity.  General  d'AUonville,  with 
his  division  of  horse,  embarked  at  Kamicsch,  for  Eupa- 
toria, on  the  18th  of  September.  Arrived  there,  he  took 
the  command  of  the  whole  force,  namely,  17,000  Turco- 
Egyptian  iufantiy,  2,500  cavalry,  and  48  guns.  Ex- 
pectation ran  high  in  the  camp,  esiiecially  as  the  allied 
fleets  went  to  sea  on  a  cruise  along  the  coast,  reminding 
observers  of  the  experimental  trips  made  in  August, 
1854.  The  Eussians  took  it  to  heart,  and  their  tele- 
graphs grow  uneasy,  and  swung  about  all  day.  But 
there  was  very  little  danger  in  the  air.  General  d'AUon- 
ville, with  tho  force  at  his  disposal,  was  strong  enough 
to  raise  the  blockade  of  Eupatoria  on  the  land  side,  but 
r.ot  strong  enough  to  move  far  from  the  place,  or  hazard 
his  line  of  retreat  for  a  moment.  "When  Piince  Gortscha- 
koff heard  the  numbers  of  the  troops  which  had  landed, 
and  their  character,  ho  must  have  felt  perfectly  com- 
fortable as  regards  tho  road  to  Perekop  and  the  safety  of 
Simpheropol.  Ho  was  not  alarmed,  cither  by  the  crui.se 
of  the  fleet  up  and  down  Kalamita  Bay,  or  by  tho  pre- 
.sonce  of  the  Turco-French  force  at  Eupatoria. 

General  d'AUonville  found  a  well-disciplined  Moslem 
force  at  Eupatoria.  The  Turkish  General,  Ahmed  Pasha, 
];ad  employed  tho  summer  in  training  those  battalions, 
and  tho  French  general  was  iilcasod  to  find  such  excellent 
infantry  under  his  orders.  But  ho  felt  20,000  men  were 
too  few  for  tho  execution  of  any  great  scheme,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  had  he  been  disposed  to  march  inland, 
his  superiors  before  Sobastopol  and  in  Paris  would  have 
permitted  tho  risk  involved.  Ho  therefore  confined  him- 
self to  the  simpler  task  of  driving  away  the  Eussians, 
and  giving  his  cavalry  officers  tho  chance  of  winning  a 
cross  and  riband. 

Tho  Eussians  blockaded  Eupatoria  on  tho  north  and 
south.  On  tho  latter  side  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of 
land  passed  betwoo:'.  a  great  salt  lako  and  tho  sea,  and 
this  isthmus  supported  the  dii-cct  road  to  Simpheropol 


and  Sobastopol.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  isthmus- 
the  roads  separated ;  a  Httle  further  on  tho  former  stood 
the  village  of  Sak,  and  here  tho  Eussians  had  a  strong 
post  of  cavalry  and  a  weU-suppUed  depot  of  provisions. 
Beyond  Sak  was  Tchobatar,  another  village.  On  the 
north  of  tho  lako  the  enemy  occupied  several  hamlets, 
covering  the  road  to  Perekop.  Tho  Eussian  force  was 
composed  of  cavahy,  and  Cossacks,  and  some  horse 
artillery.  Having  taken  note  of  theso  facts.  General 
d'AUonville  first  detei'mined  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of 
Sak,  and  burn  his  stores.  This  he  did  on  the  25th. 
Debouching  from  the  isthmus  at  dawn  with  3,000  Turkish 
infanti-y,  1,600  French  horse,  and  twelve  guns,  he  pressed 
forward  towards  the  viUage,  which  the  enemy  abandoned 
at  his  approach,  faUing  back  upon  Tchobatar.  Having 
destroyed  tho  mills  and  stores,  the  French  general  with- 
drew, unmolested,  and  returned  to  Eupatoria.  There- 
upon the  enemy  returned  and  encamped  at  Sak. 
General  d'AUonville  now  formed  the  larger  design  of 
driving  away  the  enemy  on  the  north  side.  During  the 
expedition  to  Sak,  Ahmed  Pasha  had  forced  tho  Eussians 
to  fiiU  back  on  the  extreme  right  of  their  line,  and  they 
were  now  in  two  bodies  on  tho  right  and  left  of  the 
Perekop  Eoad.  In  order  to  force  them  back,  General 
d' Alton viUe  determined  to  employ  a  largo  force.  Abodj' 
of  Turks,  of  all  arms,  under  Ahmed  Pasha,  was  to 
march  out  of  the  town  on  the  north,  and  wheel- 
ing to  tho  right,  move  in  a  line  paraUel  to  tho 
Perekop  Eoad.  General  d'AUonville,  with  a  brigade 
of  French  dragoons,  a  regiment  of  hussars,  and  a  bri- 
gade of  Egyptian  infantry,  was  to  move  directly  along 
the  road.  Thus,  while  he  struck  at  the  centre  of  the 
Eussian  posts,  Ahmed  Pasha  turned  them  on  the  right. 
Tho  viUago  of  Doltchak  was  the  point  w'here  the  left 
and  centre  columns  were  to  join  ;  but,  as  the  enemy  had 
returned  to  Sak,  it  was  necessary  to  cover  the  Sobastopol 
road ;  and  for  this  purpose  Menekli  Pasha  was  directed 
to  march  an  infantry  force  to  the  southern  end  of  the 
isthmus,  and  there  take  up  a  defensive  position.  The 
Eussians  on  the  north  of  the  lako  were  under  Terpe- 
lewski  and  Korf,  the  former  on  the  right,  the  latter  on 
tho  left.  Seeing  the  largo  force  of  the  allies  debouching 
from  Eupatoria  at  five  in  the  morning,  the  two  Eussian 
generals  retired  in  parallel  columns.  As  D'AUonville 
pushed  their  centre,  so  Ahmed  continued  to  turn  their 
right,  and  threaten  their  lino  of  retreat.  For  some  time 
Korf  continued  to  hang  on  tho  right  flank  of  D'AUon- 
ville without  daring  to  risk  an  action.  Soon  after  eight 
tlie  centre  column  had  reached  Doltchak.  Ahmed 
Pasha  was  still  on  tho  march,  having  tho  longer  lino  ; 
but  in  two  houi'S  ho  came  up,  and  Korf  full  back  south- 
ward to  Kanghill,  making  for  the  Simpheropol  road ; 
but  beyond  this  village  ho  did  not  retire.  Tcrpelewski's 
horsemen,  except  a  few  Cossacks,  had  dif.appearod,  and 
there  stood  Korf,  his  men  dismounted,  observing  his 
enemy.  D'AUouvillo,  surveying  tho  ground,  conceived 
tho  idea  of  surprising  tho  Eussians.  On  theso  immense 
plains  tho  slightest  depression  soitcs  to  conceal  tho 
march  of  armies,  and  ho  therefore  directed  his  hussars 
to  steal  along  a  lavino  upon  a  narrow  front,  and  his 
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dragoons  to  follo-w,  concealing  ttemselTOS  as  -n-oU  as 
ihi'.y  could,  wliilo  tlio  light  artillery  marched  -with  them, 
and  tho  right  flank  was  protected  by  two  squadrons  of 
Tui-ks.  Ahmed  Pasha  remained  at  Doltchak,  ostenta- 
tiously drawn  up  in  battle  array.  The  moyement  was 
completely  successful.  The  hussars,  stealing  along  tho 
raviue,  as  soon  as  they  were  discovered,  formed  lino  on 
tho  march,  and,  gradually  quickening  their  pace,  dashed 
into  tho  midst  of  the  enemy.  The  Eussians  had  un- 
masked a  battery  of  horse  artilleiy,  and  the  French 
hussars  made  a  point  at  tho  guns.  'Whilo  they  ■vrcro 
engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  for  these  trophies,  tho 
tith  Dragoons  came  up.  Tho  hussai'S  had  laid  hands  on 
two  pieces.  Tho  dragoons  bursting  in  upon  tho  enemy 
forced  them  to  fly,  leaving  behind  four  more  guns.  Tlie 
pui'suit  was  kept  up  for  some  miles,  and  the  French 
cavalry  had  the  satisfaction,  not  only  of  routing  tho 
Eussian  horse,  but  of  can-ying  from  the  field  six  guns, 
twelve  caissons,  a  forge,  169  prisoners,  and  150  horses, 
Tho  French  horse  and  the  Turkish  infantry  then  re- 
tm-ncd  to  Eupatoria.  The  French  loss  was  six  killed 
and  thii-ty-five  wounded.  This  briUiant  operation  re- 
lieved Eupatoria  from  the  too  pressing  attentions  of  the 
Eussian  horse.  At  the  other  exh-emity  of  the  Crimea 
an  expedition,  organised  at  Kertch,  had  crossed  the 
.Straits,  and  had  occupied  and  destroyed  Taman  and 
Panagoria ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  pm-- 
poso  had  the  allied  generals  seized  Kaifa  and  .:\j.-abat, 
and  threatened  the  road  over  the  Putrid  Sea  at 
Tchongar,  whence  the  enemy  derived  large  quantities  of 
supplies. 

Instead  of  this  they  adopted  a  diflfereat  plan.  The 
navy  had  long  dosii-ed  some  opportunity  of  doing  ser- 
vice. Since  the  17th  of  October,  1S54,  the  allied  fleets 
had  watched  and  guarded,  and  supplied  men  and  guns 
to  the  .shore  batteries,  but  had  taken  no  active  part.  It 
is  true  they  were  to  have  cannonaded  the  sea-fi.-ont  once 
more,  but  on  the  8th  of  September  it  blew  a  gale,  and 
only  a  few  gunboats  sheltered  in  one  of  the  many  inlets 
of  the  coast  had  bombarded  the  Quarantine  Fort.  Now 
it  happened  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  invented  or 
adopted  certain  floating  batteries  cased  with  iron,  and 
was  anxious  to  test  their  quality  in  actual  war.  It  hap- 
I)ened  also  that  there  was  a  fort  isolated  and  exposed  to 
attack  whereon  the  experiment  might  be  tried,  and  a  fur- 
ther stress  put  upon  the  enemy.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  the  Crimea  is  a  peninsula,  joined  to  the  mainland 
by  the  isthmus  of  Perekop.  North  of  this  isthmus, 
which  is  very  narrow,  the  land  expands  east  and  west, 
the  western  part  running  to  a  point  opposite  Odessa, 
and  forming  the  southern  shore  of  an  estuaiy  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Dnieper  and  Boug.  A  short 
distance  up  the  Dnieper  stands  the  town  of  Kherson, 
■where  the  great  road  to  Perekop  and  Sebastopol  crosses 
tho  river.  This  road,  going  northward,  runs  to  Nico- 
laief,  a  town  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nigoul  and  Boug, 
twenty-two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the. latter;  and 
thence  continues  to  Odessa.  Nicolaief  is  forty  miles 
from  Kherson,  and  seventy-seven  fi-om  Odessa.  It  was 
and  is  hero  that  the  Eussian  men-of-war  were  and  are 


built,  and  tho  town  was  Ibuiuicil  lor  tu;u  purpose.  F\rom 
Nicolaief  tho  waters  of  tho  Bourg  go  to  swell  tho 
estuary  of  tho  Dnieper.  The  waters  of  this  estuary  run 
into  tho  Black  Sea  between  two  low  capes  of  sand.  That 
on  the  north  is  Oczakov,  that  on  tho  south  Kinburn. 
On  both,  spits  thero  were  forts,  and  these  forts  guarded 
tho  entrance  to  tho  estuary,  and,  consequently,  tho 
mouths  of  the  two  rivers  which  open  a  way  to  Nicolaief 
and  Kherson.  It  was  the  fort  of  Kiuburn  that  tho 
allies  designed  to  capture.  It  might  havo  been  assumed 
that  their  aim  in  so  doing  was  to  pavo  tho  way  for  an 
advance  in  force  either  upon  Kherson  or  Nicolaief ;  but 
Prince  Gortschakoff  knew,  as  well  as  the  allies,  that  it 
was  too  late  in  the  year  to  mako  the  attempt  even  ;  and 
thus  the  expedition  to  Kinburn  only  served  tho  pur- 
pose of  testing  tho  worth  of  the  new  floating  batteries, 
and  seizing  another  material  guarantee,  which,  when 
the  time  for  negotiation  came,  would  prove  useful. 

In  the  first  week  of  October  upwards  of  7,700  infantry 
embarked  on  board  the  French  and  English  men-of-war. 
The  British  regiments  were  tho  17th,  20th,  21st,  57th, 
63rd,  and  837  Eoyal  Marines,  giving  a  total  force  of 
4, 109  men.  There  were  also  twenty  hussars  and  a  battery 
of  artillery,  with  a  due  supply  of  transport.  The  whole  ■ 
was  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier-General  Spencer. 
The  French  infantry  consisted  of  Wimpfen's  brigade, 
3,470strong;  and  the  whole  force  amounted  to  8,471  men. 
The  English  emb.arked  on  the  5th,  tho  French  on  the 
Gth  of  October.  There  were  thirty-eight  ships  in  the 
French  squadi-on,  and  thirty-four  in  the  English.  The 
former  included  tho  three  floating  batteries.  Devastation, 
Tonnante,  and  Lave.  Tho  EugKsh  had  six,  the  French 
four  ships  of  the  line ;  the  former  were  under  .Sir  Ed- 
mund Lyons,  the  latter  under  Admii-al  Bruat.  General 
Bazaine  commanded  the  Fren'ch  land  forces.  On  the 
7th  the  fleets  sailed,  the  British  taking  the  lead. 
Throughout  the  night  the  mighty  armament  traversed 
the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  8th  came  to  anchor  before 
Odessa.  The  presence  of  so  largo  and  powerful  a  fleet, 
swai-ming  with  soldiers  too,  as  tho  people  of  Odessa 
could  see,  created  a  deep  and  visible  impression.  The 
good  folks  lined  the  esplanade,  tho  Cossacks  drew  up 
along  tho  cliffs,  and  soon  regular  troops  of  all  arms 
were  in  sight.  Odessa  had  been  fortified  afresh  since 
the  autumn  of  1854,  but  there  was  no  intention  of 
attacking  it,  as  no  good  purpose  would  have  been  served 
by  a  proceeding  so  desti'uctive.  The  object  of  making 
so  brave  a  show  before  Odessa  was  to  attract  attention, 
and  give  tho  little  Spitfire  time  to  sound  and  survey 
in  and  about  tho  estuary  of  the  Dnieper.  On  the  9tk 
the  surveying  ship  returned,  but  tho  brilliant  sunshine 
which  had  hitherto  favoured  the  expedition  now  gave 
place  to  Black  Sea  fog.  Slowly  the  sky  was  veiled  by 
deep,  grey  clouds,  then  a  dense  mist  crep't  over  the  sea, 
and  not  only  hid  Odessa  from  the  ships,  but  tho  ship" 
from  each  other.  This  fog  lasted  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  10th,  when  it  disappeared,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  the  departure  of -the  fleet.  Then  came 
rough  weather,  and  it  was  not  untU  the  morning  of  the 
14th  that  the   ships  got  under  steam,  and  made  for 
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Kinburn,   wliere  they  anchored  off  the  spit  the  same 
evening. 

Kinhum,  as  we  have  saiil,  stands  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper,  and  fonns,  with 
Oczakov,  the  defence  of  those  waters.  It  is  a  regular 
fortress,  built  almost  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  The 
northern  face  looks  up  the  spit,  ths  southern  along  the 
road  that  leads  to  Kherson  and  Perekop ;  the  eastern 
looks  on  to  the  estuarj',  and  the  western  on  to  the  Black 
Sea.  Thus  it  presented  four  strong  cassmated  faces,  and 
north  and  south  were  deep  ditches,  supplied  with  sea 
water.  It  mounted  fifty-one  guns,  but  they  wore  only 
18-pounders  and  24-ponnders.  To  the  southward  there 
was  a  small  village,  and  some  large  stacks  of  wood.  To 
the  north  there  were  two  batteries — one  called  the  Point 
Batteiy,  mounting  eight,  the  other  called  the  Middle 
Battery,  mounting  eleven  guns.  These  were  connected 
by  a  deop-covered  way,  and  their  guns  commanded  the 
channel,  which,  inside  the  spit,  ran  along  near  the 
shore.  There  were  in  these  works  some  1,500  men, 
imder  General  Kokanowitch.  In  this  very  neighbour- 
hood Suvaroff,  the  most  renowned  of  Eussian  marshals, 
had  defeated  the  Turks  in  1787,  and  the  next  year  he 
captured  Oczakov  on  the  opposite  shore.  Kinburn  was, 
therefore,  much  prized  by  tlio  Eussians,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  military  value,  which  was  great,  but  also 
on  account  of  its  relation  to  former  exploits.  Within 
the  .fort  there  was  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
SavarofT. 

The  allies  had  arrived,  determined  to  capture  the 
place.  Their  jilan  was  to  land  their  soldiers  to  the 
south,  thus  inyestiiig  the  fortress  on  that  side,  and  pre- 
Yenting,  any  force  from  Kherson  from  relieving  the 
besieged ;  then  to  place  their  ships,  gunboats,  and  float- 
ing batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  fortress  and  its  out- 
works, and  thus  overwhelm  them  with  a  concentrated 
and  concentric  fire.  The  troops  landed  on  the  loth,  the 
British  being  the  first  to  step  ashore.  As  soon  as  they 
were  assembled,  lines  of  defence  were  marked  out,  and 
working  parties  began  to  ply  the  spade  and  throw  up 
entrenchments  in  the  sand.  The  British  were  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  showing  a  front  on  the  Kherson  road, 
which  ran  along  the  spit,  while  the  French  moved  up 
towards  Kinburn.  Dui'ing  the  night  they  occupied  the 
village  of  that  name,  which  tho  inhabitants  had  aban- 
doned, and  when  morning  camo  tho  defenders  of  tho 
fortress  saw  their  enemies  on  shore — in  possession  of 
the  village  and  the  huge  stacks  of  wood  near  it — and 
ah-cady  ontrenclied.  The  guns  of  the  enemy  at  once 
opened  upon  tho  French,  who  replied  with  musketry 
and  field  artillery.  This  combat  continued.  Tho  fleets 
could  not  tako  part  because  tho  sea  was  too  rough,  and 
night  fell  upon  the  scene,  leaving  tho  fleet  in  tho  oiling 
and  tho  troojis  ashore.  On  the  1 7th  the  wind  had  fallen ; 
tho  sky  was  clouded,  but  (ho  sea  was  calm.  Thou  a 
movement  began  in  tho  fleet.  Tho  gunboats  and  mortar 
vessels  steered  for  tho  positions  assigned  them,  some 
going  southward  to  fire  on  tho  south-westerly  angle, 
others  .steering  northward  to  double  tho  point  and  range 
along  the  inner  side.    Tho  floating  batteries  were  carried 


in  nearer  to  the  fort,  until  they  were  within  about  700 
yards  of  the  south-west  angle.  Tho  frigates  wont 
forward  towards  the  batteries  on  the  spit,  one  line  on 
the  Black  Sea  side,  tho  other  in  the  estuary.  The 
Hannibal,  line-of-battlo  ship,  took  part  opposite  tho 
extreme  northern  end  of  the  spit,  and  raked  its  defences. 
It  was  about  half-past  eight  when  the  mortar  vessels 
began  to  fire.  They  were  followed  by  tho  floating 
batteries,  whose  guns  crashed  ofi'  altogether.  Then  the 
gunboats  added  their  thunders  to  the  din.  The  frigates 
ranging  along  the  estuary  delivered  their  broadsides,  as 
they  passed,  at  the  Point  and  Middle  Batteries,  and  then 
coming  to  a  stop,  plied  them  with  fire.  The  enemy  were 
not  slow  to  respond.  The  Eussians  defended  their  post 
with  energy;  but  they  were  oveiinatohed.  From  all 
sides  a  hail  of  shot  and  shell  struck  and  fell  into  the 
fort.  The  waUs  cracked  and  bulged,  and  tumbled  down 
under  the  massive  blows  of  the  allied  artilleiy.  The 
fii-e  of  the  floating  batteries  was  most  efi'ective,  whUe 
the  comparatively  light  ordnance  of  tho  fort  could  mak» 
no  impression  on  their  iron  walls.  The  interior  of  tho 
fort  was  soon  in  flames.  Part  of  the  garrison  ran  out 
into  tho  dry  ditches  for  shelter,  but  hero  they  were 
exposed  to  French  musketiy  and  grape  shot.  In  order 
to  terminate  the  contest  the  gunboats  went  closer  in,  and 
tho  line-of-battle  ships,  steaming  up  in  line  abreast, 
brought  their  guns  to  bear  upon  the  torn,  and  shattered, 
and  smoking  ramparts.  The  Eussian  guns  were  now 
completely  silenced.  The  batteries  on  the  spit  continued 
to  fire  a  gun  here  and  there,  but  five  hours'  cannonade 
and  bombardment  had  placed  Kinburn  fort,  hors  de 
combat.  Seeing  this,  and  hot  wishing'  to  prolong  a 
useless  engagement.  Admirals  Lyons  and  Bruat  made 
the  signal  to  cease  firing.  They  then  summoned  tho 
garrison  to  surrender.  General  Kokanowitch  complied. 
He  could  do  no  more.  His  gurjs  wore  dismounted  or 
unworkable.  He  had  lost  45  killed  and  130  wounded, 
nearly  a  seventh  of  his  force.  He  had  not  the  least  hope 
of  relief.  He  agreed  to  surrender  on  the  condition 
ofi'ered — tliat  he  and  his  men  should  march  out  with 
everything  except  arms,  ammunition,  and  guas.  It  is 
related  th.at  when  he  came  forth  General  Kokanowitch 
"  advanced  with  a  sword  and  pistol  in  one  hand,  and  a 
pistol  in  the  other.  He  throw  down  his  sword  at  tho 
feet"  of  Admiral  Stewart  and  General  Bazaine,  "and 
discharged  his  pistols  into  tho  ground,  or,  at  least,  pulled 
the  triggers,  with  tho  muzzles  pointing  downwards,  in 
token  of  surrender.  Ho  was  moved  to  tears,  and,  as  he 
left  the  fort,  turned  round  and  uttered  somo  passionate 
exclamation  in  Eussian,  of  wliich  tho  interpreter  could 
only  make  out—'  Oh,  Kinburn !  Kinburn !  glory  of 
Suvaroff,  and  my  shame,  I  abandon  you.'  As  tho  garri- 
son marched  out  they  were  ordered  to  pile  their  arms, 
but  many  of  them  threw  them  on  the  ground  r.t  the  feet 
of  the  conquerors,  with  rage  and  mortification  dci)icted 
in  their  features."  It  is  also  related  that  many  were 
intoxicated,  and  conducted  themselves  with  a  burlesque 
gaiety  painful  to  their  sober  comrades.  Tho  next  day 
the  Russians  blew  up  the  fort  at  Oczakov,  thus  leaving 
the  allies  in  full  posscs.sion  of  tho  estuary  of  tho  Dnieper 
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and  of  the  mouth  of  the  Boug.  liut  tho  capture  of 
Kinhurn  was  tho  only  Bolid  pieco  of  work  douo  by  this 
expedition.  It  is  truo  that  tho  soldiers  marched  for  a 
few  miles  towards  Kherson  and  hack  again,  and  that 
tho  lighter  war  ships  ran  somo  distance  up  the  Boug,  and 
exchanged  shots  with  a  shore  battoi'y,  constructed  half 
way  up  tho  high  cliff  on  tho  right  bank.  These,  how- 
■  over,  were  bootless  operations.  Tho  clear  gain  was 
Kinhurn,  and  tho  demonstration — for  what  it  was  worth 
— that  irou-cased  floating  batteries  (an  old  idea  royivcd 


view  of  makii>g  it  tho  base  of  future  operations  in 
Southern  Russia,  tho  town  could  not  have  beca  occu- 
pied; and  to  bombard  and  ruin  it  would  have  been  an 
act  unworthy  of  tho  allies. 

During  tho  reduction  of  ICinbiu'u  tho  troops  at 
Eupatoria  had  boon  reinforced  by  the  division  of 
General  do  I'^ailly,  and  tho  British  I-ight  Cavalry 
Brigade,  under  Lord  George  Paget.  But  the  fiiio  body 
of  troops  of  all  anns  then  concentrated  at  Eupatoria 
was  not  able  to  accomplish  anything   important.     On 
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f'.ud  acted  on  by  tho  Emperor)  could  run  close  in  with  a 
i'oi'tross  anned  with  lighter  guns,  and  knock  it  to  pieces 
without  any  risk  t'j  themselves.  Kinhurn  was  repaired, 
and  a  French  garrison,  with  a  flotilla,  was  left  to  hold 
and  defend  it.  The  Boug  and  Dnieper  were  blockaded 
until  the  frost  set  in,  when  the  ice  performed  the  work 
of  a  blockading  squadron.  In  the  meantime  the  fleet 
and  the  greater  part  of  tho  troops  had  returned  to 
Sebastopol.  Tho  expediency  of  attacking  Odessa  had 
been  mooted,  but  tho  idea  met  with  no  encouragement 
from  tho  Governments  of  France  and  England.  Indeed, 
unless  a  largo  army  had  been  sent  to  take  it,  with  tho 
185. -New  Eeries. 


several  occasions  they  sought  the  enemy,  but  he  always 
fell  back,  and  avoided  a  combat ;  and  the  want  of  water 
on  these  steppes  compelled  the  aUies  to  return  each  time 
to  Eupatoria.  The  allies  never  got  farther  than  Kara- 
gom-t  and  Tchobotar  on  tho  road  to  Simpheropol.  Be- 
fore the  entrenchments  of  the  latter  place  they  wero 
obliged  to  halt.  The  position  was  too  strong  for  an 
assault,  and  the  enemy  would  not  quit  it.  So  each 
time  the  allies  marched  upon  Tchobotar,  want  of  food 
and  water  obliged  them  to  return  to  Eupatoria. 

Thus  the  pleasant  autumn  weather  passed  aw.ay.     All 
was  quiet  around  Sebastopol,  beyond  tho  Tchernayaaud 
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ii'om  tiiousajias  of  Kjissians,  supportea  by  aeaTy 
g  Dattsrios.     Tne  .  Government  acceptecT  liis  rc- 


around  the  Baidar  Valley,  and  the  only  activity  displayed 
■was  in  those  expeditions  ■we  have  doscnbed  on  the 
extremities  of  the  Giimea — at  Kinhurn,  at  Eupatoria, 
■J  i  Kertch,  and  in  the  Sea  of  /Vaoff..  The  reasons  for  thi.s 
inactivity  have  not  been  disclosed;  but  they  may  be 
safely  traced  to  differences  at  Paris  and  London  touch- 
ing tic  conduct  and  field  of  ■war,  and  to  the  desire  of 
making  peace,  ■which  the  allies  ■were  resolved  should  be 
honoui'able  and  satisfactory  to  them,  and  -B-hich  the 
Bussians  -were  anxious  shoulji. involve  the  TyiiTiimnTn  of 
sacrifices  on  their  side.  \  ■ 

But  there  ■wiis  another  ^reason  of  great  Tveight. 
General  Sir' James  Sinipsonha'^  seni  hSne^Hisresigna-' 
tion  immQ^iately  after  the  fall  o!f  Sefe'stopijl.' '''  lie'lva^ 
a  brave  and  able,  solaicr,  but  ho  liad  passed  ite  pnme'oP 
life,  and  not  l^no^wing  the  Erench  language,  he  ■ffas'in' 
a  false  i-)osition,  and  unable  to  stnia-glo  ■with  sufccess 
against;  the  natural  sdlf-assertion  of  Mg-rshat  rstissiei'.' ' 
Ho  had  also  been  ijpju^tfy  Jassailel,  beca-us^'  a'SV&ili- 
dred  Eiic'lisli  sbldici-s.'hail  not  been'  able  to  ■wi'^st  me  ' 

">  ti!"i;^T;         ill'.   '".'J";:   J  •■-  "  ' 

Eedan 

flauMns 

si, 

his^ 

fittest  mail  %-as'feir  Coliii  'Caihpbell— olS,  it  'is  t'i-ue,  bli'f ' 

stiU.as  havdv,  and  active,  .and  vigorous  as  over.  ,  joil,!/  a 

report  had,  bp6«i   inaushio^SIy  spfcau   ihat   Ciitn'^i'& 

v.'ould  cuarrel  ■witii"theiErendh,Vand'liedia'notj  b'esi'd'es'," 

...  ^;■-'1..jl  -i:,.!,   ..^,K,))/>rc7f"  ■'Jyii;v^^.fitiV/-iQ'i,,-'".'--'hi^ 

belong  to  the ,  iji-ivueaei  le'w  trom  "wnose  rank.s,  ■witli^ 

■'       ?   ■    '      !.■      (!f4-r    IV1°  a-'        M., -,••_., ;j,;' J    llo.^..::,    •'J:,t;j!t 

rare  exceptions,  -wo  take   our   gcnovfils.     Pcrhap.s  the 
Cabiaei  "wanf^'^  i  ,A.it, '~'„„  .  ^.ca  ^-u a-.tt  ^„t-'  ...u'^a^;.'. 

or  urgo  decis. 

fair  AVuliam  GofTrington,,,,  a  gjiardsjnan,  -wnO  had 
seen  "a  hiindrcdth  part  c'f  Camp'Celr.s'^erVii^,  W'lio"' 
not  a  huridi'odth  part  of  Cainpliell's  ability ;  but'%h6' 
■was  an  avcra^  coldicivja.'ijraveloadei^  iii  t)iit't!e,''ind^'o'!i'e' 
of  the  "  right '(3et,"'iiva6'siiiectfed  to  command  'the'Aiiglo- 
.Sarjlimaii  arinJesV  ifW'^M^  GofhWoi^iit'hixd'ii'i 
that  time  mtule  up  ifs'iiund  Id  '6t'c^pHilo'^^'as|6boii_il^ 
possible,  the  choice  of, a.Kiaeral'-v^Syk'iiiitfbr '61  Is^ik- 
pnrative  iiidiflereiiee.' '  &it  'Yti'llio.Ta.  \viijsfd&t  ds  ■wel'l''a'ole 
lo  co,'nin:j)'I  n  pcacr-ful  aruiy  as  '^ir  Oblin.    !Bii^  i1 

C)!|l.   , 

iaO... 

man'.'ai^d '^;jio''tiesii'eBl'dLfer  iH"&ii^Ci4tti<i!i^'Vak'-^(Jt  'lyii'' 
Wa'l^ain;Codnngtou'''"|^dt'5id''r«(5feiv^ffi^ 
tlio 'duetii't'o  illreot  an'd'c'oiitroi'i^^r'  a^iiiy';'  tliat  lie  Vhi's' 
chosen  w'Xi  not  liis'faul'fc' '  It  Va^  fdr'lilnn'tty'obey-.''  6iV 
thie  litTi  oF  llirovembor 'Ho'  aksuinSt  lTi'6'  cdiiiinaiid; 'ritid' 
Sir^aines  Simpson  -went  h'dinc.  ''■'""'' 

Th,rc6 '  clays  aftciV'ai'fe  'a  gieai,  caUu.ity  buloU'^fKi' 
Ereuch,  alnd  ipfiicted  iwere  io4s'os'u^oii''TO:''  Oir'tM 
14th  of  Novoniber  the  powder  liiagazmc's'in'thri  park  of 
the  French  sicgo  train,  conlainnig  250,000  pouAds  of 
gtinpowdor,  blow  ijp ;  not  po-wdor  only,'biit  iin  imtebiiso 
quantify  of  shells,  carcasses,  rockets,  and  cartridges. 
' '  The  earth  shook — the  strongest  libuses  rocked  lo  and  fro' 
— men  felt  as  if  tho  very  ground  on  ■which  they  stood- 
■was  con'sndsod  by  an  earthquake.  Tho  roar  and  concus- 
sion ■was  so  great  at  BiiladaTP/  that  the  ships  in  tho 


^dt": 

h'afi 


-oe  01'  an  extonsitSH  of  tKo  Wr,'' 
.,,v  Bhbuifl.  liivb^'falWi'  ok'tho'^IOBi;' 


harbour  and  outside  trembled  and  quivered.  The  ships 
at  Kamiesoh  and  Kazatch  reeled  from  side  to  side.  The 
noise  pealed  through  tho  passes  of  Baidar  like  tho 
loudest  thunder."  "I  ■was  riding  from  head-quarters," 
■writes  Mr.  Eussoll,  "reading  my  letters,  when  the  ex- 
l)losion  took  i^lace,  and  had  just  reached  tho  hill,  or 
elevated  part  of  the  plateau,  at  the  time,  and  happened 
to  bo  looking  in  the  veiy  du-ection  of  the  park.  The 
phenomena  ■were  so  startling  as  to  take  away  one's 
breath.  Neither  pen  nor  pencil  could  describe  them. 
The  rush  of  fire  and  smoko  and  iron,  in  one  great  pillar, 
attained  a  height  I  dar6  not  estimate,  and  then  seemed 
to  shoot  out  like  a  tree,  ■which  overshadowed  half  tho 
,camp  on  the  right,  and  rained  do-wn  missiles  upon  it. 
The  colour  of  the  pillar  ■was  dark  gi'ey,  flushed  with  red, 
but  it  was  pitted'  alt  civc'r  with  ■U'hite  puffs  of  smoke, 
■which  Biarked  ilie  explosions  of  sheUfl..  Itjretained  tho 
iMijKi'-bta  fir-tree'  t^r  aeal-lya-frii'in'atoi  and  then  tho 
iSi3es'pfi2|njO  swpll'ofi^,  and^^  to 

je3i^au4.ftpd4iw^atQutj$i,prQdig;»ug.^Kiie«i^ 
jwMeh  iJeipF'Xirtilt  to  ■•tii&~rig:htand''left,aud  let'd*oj7,-'as  it 
■w'eto  from  aolu'fion' itf  itsembraid,'a  precipiEafc  of  shells, 
iC^^^s(?s,  pjidi^roft  projgcfUQS.  l.chijjpeft,  ^juii;^.to,piy 
.horse,  and  rode:;ofi'  as  hard  as  I  cou'ld^to^WaKls't-hG  spot, 
:as  soon  as  my  ears  had  recovered  from  the  shock.     The 

"     '      jvhrilji^  ter- 

,— ,-_^ ,  ., .-o _j, ,' tfe'dju 

way'li!ke''the'  6'fieniiig''ci-£{sh  if  Sie'o)^  lfi6"'0eai;  caii- 
iribndttil^of  boiiibardin'eriis''of  the '^>'*el' "As'l  rode'along 
;I 'coVifcf'seo  'fllousatlds  h-a'iTjing  nwayfitnii'  thii  place, 
iaffl-''illbtisail'as&a'steatiig''*^ifi3'it^.''lko'feflioko'b4^ 
bM;f tlile''fli'e  ^.mfo.£s^^  tk<^^Mi'iikfieM'J  iSl^fei-al 
I W ififlKani''''bVeteblt ' £1^'; '  ridiii^''fi|qia  'head-qtutffers  'hs 
[hai'd  as;  ts  cAiild  gd;  He  ■jftls  i^ortthii  'of  iM'  cdusb'and 
llo&iii 

jtlia't-l.   ,^         --•,•■  -     ,       . 

[ Airey;ioilb*b(l  eloSe  a¥t:ci*'-tt&ii^'ina' Gcnbral''Gb<iringtoii 
J^riU-'4Xii,„iiA^'-^i^A-:!HVii:^  ft;w---jiiliiti&s  'a'ftisrwardiil  '■  On 


ara  as  no  couiu  m:     jie  was  lOToranL  or  lao  causo'ana 

>.&iity  of  tlib  exjilb^ibn',  tiiaf  Wiis' tiii'der  the 'imiir'^^ibn 
ia't-Wwas'bne' "6?  &ib  i'r8i&h  i-'ddotil^te. '''SirKichdrd 


rbdb  fb^aMs  ^-^ho 

'arriving  close  to  tho  place  I  saw  that  the  ground  had 

|be«i''fbi*''ti^-'"&'  Ul' BSrtpbb'sl  ''■'Tlie"fri»^^tk  c'f  di'ell 
i-ifisT'ti  stiH  i^aiBkiiig'  Uud  Shclls'^orb'  fcu^stiiig  around  in 
!moStWJi]ilea'sttrii prbstlinliy.''  Oaptai'ii 'PtgW^ott' in  a shoft 
tafc  ii¥ter'4hb  bxj^ibsibln,  ca*nc  tip  V'Hlitlle  a'liibuhiiicos 
lit'  'ft  '^alife)!),-  sirtd'  "tit^nS.-  -tui' 'Soi'AOs  thvb'iiai'  thd  fliVmes, 
a^amld'-aie  t'xplbdTflg  Bllblffi,'iiP^iaoi^«%Ha'di''assy- 
dncb'to'^feio'  'safteinirs';  anli  in  "tlii?  atduoiits'*diity  hb  'was 
manfully  a'Ttd'cbufagbfafely  ctssi^lWd  by  Sargodns'  Alcx- 
AWder, '  Mmf,-  ■  'Mdiiat  f ,'  'AVall ,'  "Lbrt^more; ' '  'amt  others. 
A'S'^w'6'''Vc'rb  'diriobking'  bri'a'ii'llib'1'aging'fii'b,  an'rtlarm 
Wa^-ij^WM'telt'tliB  mill'tisbd'asVi"  pbw'dyr  md'ga^iho  had 
<a«^t''fire,-'aM''a^V?^uWi''i^fe,hi6 ''dnstifed:''  narsosand 
riifeii ' Ur^ ' VAth  'a'" ^tot'in'  'tlirbSgll  'tlib*  ktiv^;  of  tlib 'Second 
Mvlfeiih'l"  ira!pj)i!y  all'i^Wti'nofJ  iS.lAicistHckcri! '  Gbheral 
;  vim  Stt'alubb'Tizeb,  tailing  foi^voMitirfi'S  frofti  Hib^'^Mlant 
7th', 'ilioutcTia'rit'H'opb  and  i  'riumbel- of  mbtl  ijt'ood  for- 
■^'ard."  TheSe  bi-aW  fellrt'^s,  headed  by  their  officer, 
qtti'ckly  j6ined  by  otTid^s,  as'ctndc'd't*id  -wall^'of  tho  roof- 
less mill,  arid  by  gfi'eiit  Tabdnr  fiuccccdc'd  in  cbvering  up 
tho  powdbr  with  wet  blankdts.  It  was  a  servieo  where 
tUo  risk  was  awful,  for  All  around  ■v\'oro  conflagrations ; 
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iHo  air  was  iVill  of  fleeting  flames,  and  there  stootl  the 
•■y.iit  maganliio  ■without  doors,  windows,  or  roof;  all 
■1  i.d  been  blow  in  or  torn  eff.  Yet  tho  daring  deed  was 
•  41  done,  and  tho  place  saved.  By  this  cakuuity  wo 
I  ist  ton  men  kiUod  and  sixty-nino  wounded.  Ouo  of 
Hio  killed  was  Deputy- Assistant  Commissary  Yellon. 
'i-'ha  French  lost  six  officers  killed  and  thirteen  wounded, 
:iii(l  16G  men  killed  and  wounded.  Tho  cause  of  this 
catastrophe  was  never  discovered.  "\Vo  must  now  leavo 
the  Crimea  for  a  season  to  narrate  tho  operations  of  the 
I'ritish  fleet  in  the  Baltic  and  Pacific. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

Xiviil  Ojiorallous— Tlio  Bailie  Fleet— Off  Cranstadt— Gro.it  Strength  of  the 
Allies-Tlie  *' H,uig;->  M.iss:cro"— Its  Abominable  Cliaracter — Tlie 
lUissiati  .Aliiiister  Dufeii'ls  it— Slmineful  Natitro  of  the  D-ifence — Coast 
Operatioits  — Slorty  at  Nystad — Yclverton  at  Lovis.l — Off  Wiborg — 
At  Frcduricksham — At  Kotk."— 'Jwcaboi's  :  its  .Strength  and  Impor- 
tance— It  is  Bombarded — Vast  Conllajration  for  Three  Days — Dc- 
fctraetivo  E.\p!o-ion — Small  Loss  of  the  Allies — Heavy  Loss  of  the 
Enemy— Operations  in  the  White  Sea — In  the  Pacifie — Escapes  of  tlie 
Ilu-sian  Squadron — Petropaulovs'.ci  Blown  up— The  Briusli  off  the 
Amur — Insignifieant  Cliaracter  of  tlicir  proceedings. 

The  naval  operations  of  the  allies  in  IS  j.j  were  again 
entirely  confinod  to  encounters  between  ships  and  forts. 
Tho  war  seemed  to  bo  made  on  purpose  to  furnish  illus- 
trations of  the  supeiiority  of  a  well-designed  scheme  of 
coast  and  harbour  defence  over  a  navy,  be  it  never  so 
liowei-ful.  It  is  farther  romarkablo  as  a  war  between 
maritime  power.?  unmarked  by  a  single  naval  action. 
The  Eussians,  of  course,  outnumbered  everywhere, 
except  in  the  Gulf  of  'Tartary,.  were  not  bound  to  fight, 
and  they  were,  moreover,  again,  except  in  the  Pacific, 
shut  up  in  narrow  seas.  These  are  and  must  be  their 
only  legitimate  excuses  for  yielding  up  their  waters  to 
the  allies  without  striking  or  attempting  to  strike  a 
blow. 

The  British  fleet  was  more  powerful  in  185.5  than  it  was 
in  ISoi.  The  Government  had  built  several  gun  and 
mortar  boats,  and  destined  foi-  the  Baltic  a  larger  force  of 
frigates  and  ships  of  the  line.  Sir  Charles  Napier  had 
pushed  his  quarrel  so  far  with  the  Admiralty  that  it  was 
quite  impos.sible  to  give  him  the  comm.and  again.  The 
officer  selected  was  Rear-Admiral  Eichard  Saunders 
Dundas,  with  Eear-Admiral  Michael  Soj'mour  as  second, 
and  Eear-Admiral  Baynos  as  third  in  command ;  and 
Captain  Pelham,  so  distinguished  in  the  attack  on  Bo- 
marsund,  as  I'aptain  of  tho  fleet.  A  light  squadron, 
under  Captain  Watson  of  the  Imperieuse,  consisting 
of  six  ships,  started  for  the  Baltic  on  the  19th  of  March, 
and  on  the  4th  of  Apiil  Admiral  Dundas  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  with  thirteen  sail  of  the  line  and  four  fri- 
gates ;  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  being 
present  on  board  the  royal  yacht.  Tho  Russians  did  not 
show  a  sail  in  the  Baltic.  The  frigates,  as  soon  as  the 
ice  permitted,  scoured  tho  narrow  seas,  capturing  some 
prizes,  and  establishing  a  blockade.  Tho  Gulf  of  Pin- 
land  was  closed  in  May,  when  tho  main  body  of  the 
fleet  lay  off'  Nargen,  where  they  could  watch  Revel  and 


Ilelsingfors.  The  French  fleet,  under  Rear-Admiral 
Pciiaiid,  did  not  sail  till  later.  They  were  not  in  tho 
Baltic  until  tho  21st  of  May.  Tho  English  fleet  had 
gone  up  tho  Gulf  of  Finland  towards  Cronstadt,  and  it 
was  hero  on  tho  Istof  June  that  the  French  joined  them. 
The  British  ships  lay  across  tho  gulf,  and  as  tho  French 
came  up,  out  of  compliment  to  their  allies,  they  formed 
a  second  line,  and  after  communication  with  Admiral 
Dundas,  the  two  fleets  formed  combined  squadrons, 
showing  both  flags  in  front  line  to  the  enemy.  But  the 
Russians,  who  had  not"  been  tempted  by  tho  smaller, 
showed  no  disposition  even  to  look  at  the  larger  force. 
All  their  ships,  except  a  few  steamers,  were  dismantled, 
and  lying  under  the  protection  of  the  forts.  Thero  was 
nothing  to  bo  done  bat  reconnoitre,  fish  up  "infernal 
machines,"  and  engage  in  small  operations.  Those 
machines  were  iron  cones  containing  about  ten  pounds 
of  gunpowder.  They  were  moored  about  ton  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  their  position  at  that  depth  was  preserved  by 
having  a  chamber  in  tho  cone  filled  with  air.  If  struck, 
by  an  ingenious  arrangement,  part  of  the  interior  ma- 
chinery was  broken,  and  certain  chemical  agents  were 
brought  in  contact,  which  produced  fire  and  an  explo- 
sion. Our  sailors  fished  them  up,  finding  a  great  many. 
Admii-al  Seymour,  having  one  in  his  hands,  thought- 
les.sly  showed  how  the  explosion  was  produced.  Tho 
practical  illustration  was  only  too  successful,  and  the 
gallant  sailor  was  severely  wounded.  For  three  weeks 
tho  fl,eet  lay  off  Cronstadt.  Oa  the  14th  of  July  tho 
greater  part  sailed  for  Narg.^n,  leaving  Admiral  Baynea 
with  a  powerful  squadron  to  watcli  Cronstadt.  There 
were  now  eighty-five  British  vessels  in  the  Baltic,  mount- 
ing 2,098  guns,  and  sixteen  French  ships,  mounting 
40.S  guns.  In  the  combined  fleet  there  were  twenty- 
three  Hne-of-battle  ships,  carrying  1,853  guns;  thirty- 
one  fi'igates  and  corvettes,  with  5  54  guns;  twenty- 
nine  lighter  steamers  and  gunboats,  bearing  73  guns ; 
and  eighteen  mortar  vessels.  The  whole  force  consisted 
of  101  .ships,  carrying  2,50G  guns. 

"While  the  allied  fleet  was  off  Cronstadt  an  incident 
had  occurred  which  showed  that  the  enemy,  irritated  by 
his  losses,  could  descend  to  acts  of  vengeance  and  trea- 
chery. At  Inkermann  tho  wounded  had  been  slain  in 
cold  blood,  and  the  parties  gathering  up  the  wounded 
had  been  .shelled  by  the  war  steamers.  At  Odessa,  ip 
1854,  a  flag  of  truce  had  been  fired  upon  by  tho  shore 
batteries ;  and  now  a  party  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  were 
massacred  on  the  coast  of  Finland.  The=o  acts  are 
remarkable  and  unaccountable,  because  the  Russians 
treated  kindly  their  prisoners  of  war.  No  one  in  their 
hands  breathed  a  word  of  complaint;  yet,  as  will  be 
seen,  they  could  be  guilty  of  acts  which  would  stamp 
disgrace  on  any  civilised  nation. 

Three  of  tho  British  cruisers,  tho  Cossack,  tho  Esk, 
and  the  Magicienne,  had  made  some  prizes,  arid  for  good 
reasons  it  was  resolved  to  set  at  liberty  seven  of  the 
prisoners,  three  of  them  being  masters,  who  were  on 
board.  They  were  placed  in  the  Cossack,  commanded 
by  Captain  Fanshawe,  and  he  resolved  to  put  them 
ashore  at  Hango  Ho.ad.     This  rocky  point  of  land  forms 
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tke  ■western  caps  of  tlie  soutiem  shore  of  Piuland.  It 
is  a  small  peninsula  runniug  out  into  the  Gulf,  about 
eig^htyoniles  vrest  of  Swoaborg.  On  the  ■western  side  is 
th^.02)ea  sea,  and  on  the  eastern  the  creek  of  Eckuess, 
■which  tovn  is  the  nearest  military  station  to  the  ■village 
and  telograijh  at  the  Head.  When  the  Cossack  ■was 
signaUod  as  being  off  the  coast,  on  the  5th  of  June,  two 
or  threb  companies  of  the  grenadier  regiment,  ■whose 
"titalar  colojiel  ■was  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  arrived 
jfrom  Eckness,  bat  made  no  sho'w,  keeping  close  and  out 
of  sight.  It  ■was,  probably,  thought  that  the  British 
man-of-^war  was  about  to  make  an  attackj  and  perhaps 
land  a  force.  The  captain  of  the  Cossack,  however,  ■was 
only  intent  on  landing  the  prisoners.  Accordingly,  a 
boat  ■was  lo^wered  and  manned.  It  ■was  commanded  by 
liioutcnant  Geneste,  and  there  ■were  on  board,  beside  the 
cre^w,  the  prisoners,  the  ship's  surgeon,  Easton,  and 
Lorton,  the  midshipman's  ste^n-ard.  The  boat  made 
■  straight  for  the  landing-place,  having  a  largo  -white  flag 
■fostened  to  a  boarding-pike  at  the  bow.  There  ■were  nd 
-sigas  of  soldiers  on  shore.  A  fe,w  w'omen  -were  segn 
ioar  the  houses  ;  nothing  more.  The ,  boat— a  cutter-H 
ran  iuto  the  landing-place,  a  jetty  thro'wn  out  from  the 
■rooky ■  coast.  Still  no  one  appeared.  "I  landed  the 
Russian  prisoners,"  ■writes  Lieutenant  Geneste,  "and  in 
(Kjmpanj'  vith  them  and  Dr.  Easton  proceeded  towards 
tho  house,  to 'communicate  ■with  the  people,  and  ^ith 
the  offiiSr  of  "tho  telegraph.  The  three  ste-wards  also 
accompanied  as,  in  order,  if  passible,  to  pm'chase  fresh 
provisiotis.  But  all  the  boat's  creyy  ■were  left  in  the 
boat,  -witli  strict  ordjjrs  not  to  land,' as  you  [Captain 
Panshawe]  had,  directed.,  TVo  also  carried  -with  us  a 
white  flag  of  truce  on  a  boarding-pike,  Lorton,  the.  mid- 
shipmoa's  stew;ai-d,  carrying  it  beside  mo.  We  had;Only : 
proceeded  about  fifty  yards  from  the  boat,  when  sud- 
denly Russian,  sjldiars,  who  had  lain  cpnoaaled  behind 
rooks  and  houses,  and  of  whose  vicinity  ■wo  were  com^ 
pletely  ignorant,  rose  and  fired  on  u-s  and  tho  boat  fr^m 
all  sides.  Taking  thtj  ■white  flag  from  the  steward, 
Lortcin,  who  Vas  shot  .down  by  my  side,  I  endeavoured 
■with  it  ia  iiy  hand  to  proveat  the  soldiers  iiring  at  tho 
boat,  and  so  called  the  attention  of  their  officer,  who 
came  near  me,  to' it.  .However,  I  regret  to  state  that 
the  firing  did  not  coaso  until  many  of  our  people  had 
been  hit.  As  wo  wore  coniplotgly  surroun,d,3d  by  soldiers 
it  was  impossible  to  offocfc  our  escape,  ■t'hs  soldiers  bofiug 
■within  a  few  yards  of  the  .boat. pa  orory  side;  and, 
seeing  the  inutility  of  making  any  resistance,  not  having 
a  loaded  mnskot  in  the  boat,  and  tho  greater  number  of 
our  small  boat's  crew  of  eleven  men  being  killed  or. 
■wounded  by  tho  first  fire  of  tho  enemy,  not  a  shot  was 
fired  on  cm-  side.  Wo  wore  all  seized  by  tbe  soldiers, ', 
taken  to  the  houses,  and,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
placed  in  carriages,  which  appe.ared  to  me  to  bo  ready' 
for  us,  and  transported  to  Eakness,  where  we  arrived 
tho  eamo  afternoon.  I  regret  to  have  to  stato  that  wo 
hare  six  of  our  man  killed,  and  four  have  boon  badly' 
wouudod,  nearly  all  the  others  having  slight  scratches. 
One  Finnish  ciptain  was  killed,  and  four  Russian 
captains  vroiQ  wounded."    Such  waa  tho  mode  in  which 


the  regular  soldiers  of  Holy  Russia,  led  on  by  regular 
officers,  treated  a  party  covered  by  a  flag  of  truce,  an 
ensign  sacred  among  all  civilised  nations,  on  tho  5th  of 
June,  1855.  The  incident  was  known,  and  deserved  to 
be  kno-n'n,  as  the  Massacre  of  Hango,  and  it  made  a 
profound  impression  at  least  upon  the  i^sople  of  Western 
Europe, 

Alarmed  by  the  absence  of  his  boat.  Captain  Fan- 
shawo.sent  his  gig,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  discover  what 
had  become  .of  the  cutter  and  her  craw.  The  gig  ran  in 
to  the  jetty.  No  one  made  any  opposition.  Tho  soldiers 
had  gone,  and  the  place  seemed  deserted.  Thare  lay  tho 
cutter,  -ivith  four  bodies  huddled  together  on  her  bloody 
timbers,  done  to  death  by  musket  shots.  The  gig  was 
about  to  return  when,  lo  !  the  cutter  began  to  move 
out.  One  of  the  crow,  dangerously  wounded,  had  con- 
cealed hlniself  in  the  boat,  and  he  was  now  trying  to 
force  the  cutter  into  the  wake  of  the  gig.  He  was  at 
once  rescued,  and  both  boats  returned  to  tho  ship.  Tho 
seaman  told  the  tale  of  theraasaaore;  and,  of  course,  tho 
admiral  took  stejis  to  call  the  enemy  to  account. 

A  th-i-iil  of  horror  and  indignation  ran ,  through  tho 
British  iioople.  The  act  was  denounced  in  tho  IIouso 
of  Peers  as  "atrocious,"  as  "an  outrage,  horrible  and 
unparalleled,"  as  one  ;which  the  Russian  Government 
must  disown,  so  ci-u.el  jvas  it,  so  contrary  to  tho  laws  and 
usages  of  war.  There  was  a,fi«rpo  deuiind  for  reprisals. 
"If  over  the  land  cried  for  blood," ^xolaimod  Lord 
Brougharn,  "it  is  now."  .  JJ.nt  happily.. the  demand  for 
reprisals  was  not  listened  to,  since  to  take  vongeanca 
vrould  have  been. to  act.  iWith,  a  .cruelty  like  that  of  tho 
Russians.  _^  Thej;,  /^ot% '  ,j^fc  j  fea^  the  yprdict  ^c»f , ,  J?  nbiio 
Opinion.  .  -  ■    i    .  ,:     '  ■ 

.G,enera,l  di  Bcn'g  cj-.naiandoiin  Finjtan4v  .His'iiamo 
was  not  known  to  thi  public  then,.  ..It. is  known  now. 
Tho  Governor-General .  of  Finland  in  1S55  was  the 
Governor,  of  W"arsaw  .in  l§,63-4.  The  later  inci- 
dents of  his  career  will  servo  to  throw  a  light  pa  the 
defence  of  the  Hango, ,,ina5ga,ci'Q.,,  Admiral  Diiindas 
demanded  .exjilanations..  lie  gave  the  r^presentativo 
of  £ho  Emperor  of  Russia  an  opportunfty  of.  "  defend- 
ing the  character  of  his  flag."  Tho  defence  was  an 
adoption  of  the  .broad  stain  imprinted  on  that  flag  on 
June  5th,  by  the  Groiradier  regiment,  named  after  tho 
lato  lung  of  Prussia.  What  was  his  lino  of  dofonoo  ? 
Ho  first  brought  .ponn'tor  charges.  British  ^hips,  wora 
in  the  h.ibit  of  hoisting  Russian  ,  colouvs,  i.n  oi'der  to 
capture  Russian  ships— an  adiuirablo  reaspn  for  treach- 
erously murdering  seven  sailors,  Then  ho,  ^Uog-jd  thai 
a  pai^ty  bearing  a  flag  of  trnco  had  landed  at  a  village  in 
Finland,  and  had  burnt  huts  and  boats — a  shameful 
thing,  if  dono,  but  a  tiring  which,  happily,  had  not  been 
done.  Thirdly,  he  came  to  the  case  of  tho  Cossack's 
cutter.  Horo  he  alleged  that  she  hoisted  tho  British 
flag ;  that  Lieutenant  Geneste  "  in'etonded,"  he  hoisted 
a  white  flag;  lliat  no  Russian  saw  tho  "protondod  whlto 
flag;  "  ajid  that,  therefore,  it  was  "  natuj-al  they  should 
attack  tho  cutter" — natural  to  Russian  grenadiers  to 
att.ack  unarmed  men,  oven,  although  they  wore  not 
under  a  flag  of  tru.ce.    General  de  Borg,  who  aftex'wards 
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becamo  notorious  at  "Warsaw,  threw  the  responsibility  of 
tho  bloodshed  on  the  "irregularity"  with  which  the 
procoodings  of  the  cutter  were  conducted,  and  proscrib- 
ing a  mode  of  communicating  tinder  flags  of  truce  with 
Eussians  in  Finland,  made  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
cutter  answerable  for  not  having  observed  rules  not  laid 
down  on  the  5th  of  June.  This  lino  of  action  only  made 
the  crime  committed  at  Ilango  Head  more  flagrant.  It 
showed  what  Russians  high  in  authority  understood  by 
the  phrase  "  usages  of  war."  The  governor-general 
defended  treachery  by  falsehood. 

Finding  that  he  coiild  not  obtain  justice  from  General 
do  Berg,  Admiral  Dundas  appealed  to  the  fountain-head 
—ho  wrote  to  Prince  Dolgorouky,  Minister  Of  AVar,  and 
demanded  the  .surrender  of  the  prisoners,  so  nefariously 
captured,  and  so  illegally  hold  in  bonds.  The  BEnister 
of  Wax  refused.  lie  went  farther  than  General  do  Berg 
in  Ms  vindication  of  the  nia'ssaore.  Hi3  described  the 
transaction  as  an  expedition  on  Russian  territory.  He 
insisted  thbt  Lieutenant  Gensste  should  have  departed 
the  momerit  he  had  landed  his  captives.  He  had  no 
rights  without  permission,  to'  land  on  hostile  ground. 
But  if  wo  alloty  this  reasohihg'to  be' well-founded,  what 
a  condemnation  it  is  of  the  conduct  of  the  Russian 
soldiers,  who  instead  of  surrounding  the  intruders,  fired 
upon  and  killed  them  !  "After  having  left  his  boat  at 
his  own  risk  and  peril,"  writes  the  Russian  Minister, 
' '  Lieutenant  Genesto  falls  ihto  an  ambtiscacte ;  ho  does 
not  expect  it,  having  only  seen  two  or  three  wonien  on 
the  shore."  What  an'  admission  of  the  wilful  character 
of  the  murders  committed!  "  By  his  want  of  foresight," 
the  Prince  continues,  still  treating  the  proceedings  of 
Geucste  as  an  expedition,  "he  is  sui-prisod  by  a  force 
superior  in  numbers."  Even  a  Russian  ITinister  of  War 
has  not  the  courage  to  allude  to  tho  massacre  that 
ensued.  "Then,  to' ensure  his  safety,  he  claims  the 
privilege  of  a  flag  of  filrcel  'Had  ho  a  right  to  do  so? 
Had  he  taken  the  ueoessarj-  precautions  to  be  recognised 
in  that  character  before  he  landed  on  hostile  ground  ? 
Nothing  of  tho  sort.  Sun'ounded  [and  fired  into,  Prince] 
on  every  side,  he  surrenders  a  prisoner  of  war.  Dr. 
Fasten,  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  his  crew  [especially  the  .six 
murdered  seamen]  share  his  fate."  This  is  very  ex- 
quisite in  the  way  of  misrepresentation.  What  follows  is 
equally  so  as  a  specimen  of  the  inventive  faculties  of  the 
servants  of  the  Czar.  "  Meantime,"  the  word  is  used  to 
avoid  a  reference  to  the  slaughter — "  tho  men  who  had 
remained  in  the  boat,  threw  overboard  the  <]m,  with 
which  tho  boat  was  armed.  300  cartridges  are  seized 
and  400  caps,  and  two  incendiary  tubes,  with  their 
matches.  Among  the  muskets  taken  by  our  men,  many 
of  thorn  gave  proof  of  having  been  recently  fired."  To 
TIS0  the  words  of  Admiral  Dundas  in  his  scathing  com- 
mcntaiy  on  and"  answer  to  this  brazen  dispatch,  it  was 
evident  "that  wilful  falsehoods" had  been  invented  in 
vindication  of  a  decided  outrage."  It  was  necessary  to 
be  impolite,  and  give  tho  Russian  Minister  of  War  the 
lie.  For  instance,  so  far  from  the  crew  of  the  cutter 
having  thrown  a  gun  overboard,  it  is  a  well-established 
fact  "  that  the  boat  was  not  fitted  with  one,  and  had 


never' mounted  ono on  anyoccasion."  Lieutenant Genosto 

was  notrelca.sed  from  captivity  until  tho  autumn  of  1805, 
when,  having  been  exchanged,  he  returned  homo  by  way 
of  Sobastopol.  In  his  report  to  tho  Admiralty  at  that 
time  in  reference  to  tho  charge  of  being  q,rmed,  he 
wrote—"  Tho  muskets  belonging  to  tho  boat  were  in 
her,  as  is  customary  whenever  a  boat  is  sent  awaj'  frora 
a  ship  in  war  time  in  an  enemy's  waters.  Tho  boat's 
magazine  was  also  in  the  boat,  containing  its  usual 
complemont,  that  is,  only  cartridges  for  the  muskets,  two 
small  blue  lights  for  signals — [those  are  tho  'incendiary 
tubes'!  'J— brife"  small  rocket  for  the  same  purposes,  and 
ono  '^6w' iiiatch  [these  are  'the  matches  for  the  said 
tubes].'  The' muskets  were  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
[covered  with  a  tarpaulin,  as  wo  have  read  t^lsewhcrc, 
andj'Uiider  tho  baggage  belonguig  to  tho  prisoriers.  The 
Crow  had  iiot  their  cartouche  boxes  on,  they  being 
attachetl  to  {lie  muskets,  and  with  them  in  tho  bottom  of 
the  boat;"'  '  So  far  the  inuskets^,.  Now  as  to  the  chai-go 
of  their  hwlng  been  '"'recently  fll'ed."  .  This  was  false. 
' "  As  soon  as'we  liad  left  the  ship,  the  coxswain  of  tho 
bsat'SsVed  ihe  if  ho  should  serve  out  tho  ammunition  to 
the  men,'ahd'if  'tho  muskets  should  fee  loaded,,  as  is  the 
'  usual'  cik'stotn  on  going  away  from  the  ship  in,  war  time, 
r replied,  'Certainly  not ;  that  as  wo  wero  going,  with  .a 
flag  of  truce,  wo  should  not  require  thorn.'  In  conso- 
qiience  of  this  order  the  magazine  was  not  unlocked,  and 
no  ahimunition  was  given  out,  nor  any  musket  loaded.," 
Thus;  the  Russians  had  not  ono  fact  which  told  in 'their 
vindication. ' '  At  the  last,  when  they,  were  driven  f rojn 
every  other  ground,  they  tacitly  admitted  their  defeat,  by 
resting  tho  defence  of  treachery  and  mui-der  on  the  asser- 
tion that  Lieutenant  Genesto  should  have  waited  until 
•his  flag  of  truce  was  recognised  as  such  by  tho  Russian 
authorities.  Even  this  assertion  is  unteriable. 
indeed,  the  custom  in  time  of  war,  for  the  bearers  ti  ;; 
flag  of  truce  to  wait  until  the  flag  is  reeog'aised,  the 
signal  of  recognition  being  a  white  flag  hoisted  by  tho 
enemy.  How  was  it  atHango?  The  Russian  grenadiers, 
seeing  the  boat  approaching,  took  no  obvious  notico  of 
it  at  all,  but,  instead,  prepared  an  ambuscade.  !N'ow,if  a 
flag  of  truce  is  not  recognised,  the  laws  of  war  prescribe  ' 
some  kind  of  announcement  of  the  detei-mination  of  tho 
enemy.  The  Russians  at  Hango  made  no  such  announce- 
ment— it  would  have  spoiled  their  murderous  plot.  But 
while  concealment  add  silence  facilitated  tho  execution 
of  an  assassina,tion,  they  desti'oyed  the  validity  of  the 
plea  that  the  flag  had  not  been  recognised — for,  in  war, 
and  as  regards  flags  of  truce,  sOenca  is  consent.  Even 
tho  legal  plea,  strained  as  it  is,  will  not,  if  allowed, 
justify  the  gross  treachery  of  the  enemy.  It  is  quite  true 
that  they  alleged  against  us  divers  abuses  practised 
under  flags  of  truce,  but  these  were  all  unfounded 
reports.  The  most  famous  was  the  newspaper  story 
that  tho  captain  of  the  Viper,  under  pretence  of  return- 
ing a  captured  carriage  to  the  governor  of  Ivertoh,  had 
gone  in  to  take  soundings.  This  report  was  altogether 
untnie ;  and  the  act  of  courtesy  performed  on  that 
occasion  was  not  stained  by  any  such  act  of  treachery. 
We  have  dwelt  on  this  massacre  of  Hango,  because  it 
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was  in  many  respects  the  most  startling  fact  produced 
by  ISJj.  No  one  ■would  have  believed  tbat  the  officers 
of  any  great  power  -would  commit,  still  less  that  its 
Ministers  of  State  would  sanction  and  defend,  so  foul  an 
outrage  as  the  murder  of  unarmed  men  who  had  roliod 
on  the  sanctity  of  the  white  flag.  Novertheloss,  that 
is  what  was  done  by  Eussian  officers  and  Russian 
Ministers  of  State  in  the  second  half  of  tlio  nineteenth 
century  ! 

During  the  month  of  July  the  lighter  craft  perforrnud 
.some  smart  actions  on  the  enemy's  coasts.  Cajitaiu 
Store)'  liad  already  destroyed  20,000  tons  of  ahipjuuj,' 
near  Nystad,  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  On  the  4th  nf 
July  Captain  Telvorton,  with  thi  Arrogant  and  two 
(jther  yassols,  appeared  off  Swartholm.  Here  the  oneiiiy 
had  abandoned  and  blown  Up  a  fort  of  immense  strength, 
commanding  the  approaches  to  Lovisa ;  and  on  the  jth, 
Captain  Yelverton,  .shifting  his  flag  to  tho  Euby  gnu- 
boat,  and  accompanied  by  the  boats  of  the  sqivadron, 
wont  \ip  to  LoTLsa,  landed,  aad  made  search  for  Govern- 
ment stores.  Ho  found  they  were  in  the  town,  and 
therefore  ho  spared  them,  lest  in  burning  the  stores  he 
should  burn  the  towa^a  magnanimous  answer  to  the 
llango  massacre.  Nevertheless,  Lovisa  was  burnt 
down,  not  by  the  British,  but  by  accident.  On  the  13th 
the  same  officer,  with  the  Euby  and.  his  boats,  entered 
the  bay  a  little  to  the  north  of  Oronstadi,  at  tho  hesid  of 
■which  .stands  the  town  of  Viborg.  Here  he  saw,  a 
Eussiaa.,yar  steamer  towing  two  gunboats,  and  made 
chase,  bat  theycsoij^jed.  Steaming  on,  he  hoped  to  close 
with  Viborg  and  its  gunboats,  when  tho  Euby  was 
brought  up  short  by  a  species  of  boom.  Suddenly  a 
masked  battery  opened  fire,  and  the  steamer  and  gun- 
boats revealed  themselves,  aiid  took  part  in  tho  fray. 
The  Euby  and  the  boats  kept  tho  battery  in  check,  but 
the  boom  could  uot  bo  broken,  and  tho  expedition  was 
forced  to  withdraw.  As  the  flotilla  retired  the  Eussian 
.sharpshooters  kept  pace  with  the  boats,  but  did  no  mis- 
chief. Unhappily,  an  explosion  in  one  of  the  cutters 
swamped  the  boat,  and  killed  Midshipman  Storey.  Tho 
crew  were  saved.  The.  boat  was  drifting  ashore,  and 
.seemed  likely  to  become  a  prize  to  the  enemy,  when  a 
boat,  under  Lieutenants  H^iggard  and  Dowell,  with  a 
voluntoei"  crew,  dashed  in  and  towed  her  off  under  a 
.heavy  fire.  Jjioatenant  WooUcombe  and  eight  men 
wore  wounded,  a  .il  oiio  was  killed,  in  this  expedition. 
On  tho  2()th,  C.iptaln  Yelverton,  with  three  frigates  and 
a  gunboat,  attacked,  and  in  one  hour  silenced,  a  si.\.- 
gun  battery  at  Fredoi-icksham,  between  Swoaborg  and 
Lovi.sa.  Our  loss  was  thi'co  men  wounded.  On  the 
2Gtli,  with  throe  frigates  and  four  mortar  vessels, 
Captain  Yelverton  made  a  successful  descent  upon  tho 
island  of  Kotka,  drovo  out  tho  garrison,  and,  landing 
tho  marines,  burnt  tho  Government  buildings  and 
immenso  stores  of  limber.  Thus  tho  whole  coast,  from 
Yiborg  on  tho  cast  almost  up  to  Swoaborg,  had  boon 
visited,  and  the  enemy  harassed;  while  Rear-Adminil 
Baynes,  steaming  up  tho  channel  north  of  Cronsladt, 
showed  Ilia  flag  to  tho  inhabitants  of  St.  Potorsburg, 
and  from  tho  yards  of  hia  ship  looked  on  tho  Russian 


capital.  Tho  remainder  of  the  fleet,  except  tho  flyiny 
squadrons  and  blockaders,  was  at  Nargeu,  preparing  foi 
au  attack  upon  Sweaborg. 

This  is  tho  bulwark  of  the  south  coast  of  Finland, 
and,  if  tho  enemy's  soldiers  did  their  duty,  it  was  quiti.- 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  fleet,  no  matter  how  powerful 
or  nmnerous  it  might  be.  Tho  Russians,  in  1808,  when 
they  filched  Finland  from  Sweden  by  the  connivance  oi 
Naijoleon  I.,  were  only  able  to  get  possession  of  Swoaborg 
by  the  tombined  efforts  of,  a  large  army  and  an  over- 
mastering marine.  In  that  case  it  w.is  the  army,  and 
uot  the  navy,  which  took  Sweaborg,  fouj  the  navy  could 
do  nothing  but  blockade  the  sea  front ;  and  those  were 
not  wanting  who  insinuated  at  tho  time  that  the  place 
was  taken  by  golden  weapons.  Built  on  rocky  islands, 
facing  a  .shallow  and  troacherouasea,  it  was  plain,  oyeu 
to  the  eyes  of  a  tyro  in  mUitaiy  science,  that  Sweabfflrg, 
though  it  might,  be  bombarded,  could  uot  be  taken 
without  the  aid  of  a  land  force.  Lilvo  Croastadt  and 
Sebsi-stopol,  it  was  able  to  defy  ships  of  war;  and  oven 
an  .army  aided  by  a  fleet  could  only  have  captured  it 
after  a  long  siege,  always  assuming  that  it  was  btooily 
defendwl,  '  Even  Bomarsuud,  cut  off  from  tho  main  by 
tlie  sea,  required  the  aid  of  a  land  force  to  captui-o  it ; 
and  Sweaborg,  far  more  formidable  than  Bomarsund, 
was  in  du'ect  communication  with  the  capital  of  tho 
Eas.sian  empire,  which  was  only  a  few  score  niiles 
distant.  But  although  a  fleet  Could  nut  take  Sweaborg, 
a  fleet  could  burn  eyerHhiug  within  its  range  of  gfanitc 
batteries,  and  thu.ti  ijiflict  a  heavy  loss  on  the  enemy. 
This  is  what  the  allies  accomplishud. 

The  south  coast  of  Finland  is  indonted  with  crocks 
and  harbours,  and  fringed  with  rocks  and  islets.  The 
harbour  of  Swoaborg  is  a  broad  sho.Dt  of  deep  water 
I'unning  up  to  Holsiugfors,  the  cnpital  of  the  country. 
Across  the  broad  mouth  of  this  harbour  is  a  string  of 
islands.  Except  in  one  instanc*.  the  ohaunela  betwopli 
them  are  so  narrow  that  they  have  been  efisily  con- 
nected together  by  means  of  bridges.  Those  islan4i> 
bear  tho  names  of  Lilia  Swarto,  "Weat  Swajrto,  East  • 
Swarto,  Yargon,  and  Gustavswert.  '  Upon  *t3ieso  the 
Eussiaus  had  biiilt  granite  batteries,  and!, had  "in  some 
places  hewn  embrasui'cs  in  the  living  rook. ,  To  (ho  oast 
of  Gustavswert  aro  tho  islands  of  Bak  Ilolmen  and 
Sandhani,  and  on  those  tho  enemy  had  thrown  up  heay^^ 
earthworks.  The  whole  of  tho  batteries  mounted  soaiiiS. 
2,000  guna.  Tho  deep  channel,  giving  access  to  the 
harbour,  ran  between  Gustavswert  and  Bak  Holmcn, 
and  across  this  channel  tho  enemy  had  moored  a  three- 
decker,  with  her  broadside  raking  the  fair  w.iy.  Thoro 
were  other  islands,  some  fortified,  others  garri.suued  by 
troops  prepared  to  resist  a  landings  Although  th^o 
was  deeji  water  close  up  to  the  fort.i;  yet  the  soa  frofit 
was  studded  with  "  rocks  awash  and  reefs  under  water," 
and  tho  whole  of  tho  approaches  were  very  perilous. 
Those  perils,  however,  tho  masters  of  tho  ships  wore  able 
to  overcome,  and,  by  diligent  sounding  and  .n.  plentiful 
uso  of  buoys,  mark  out  jjassages  for  the  men-of-wai-. 
To  show  tho  dangerous  character  of  this  sea,  it  nood  onlj' 
bo  stated  that  tho  Merlin,  commanded  at  tho  time  by 
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Captain  Sullivan,  "struck  upon  an  unknown  rocli  on 
ground  wliicli  he  tad.  repeatedly  examined."  Yet 
Captain  Sullivan  was  one  of  fh.0  most  able  sailors  in  the 
fleet,  and  especially  adroit  and  careful  ia  surveying. 

The  aUied  fleet  arrived  off  S^eaborg  on  the  Gtb  and 
7tli  of  August.  Admiral  Dandas  and  Admii-al  Pcnaud 
had  no  troops  under  tlieii-  orders.  They  had  determined 
not  to  assaU  the  place  with  ships  of  the'jiae,  but  to  rely 
uponthou'  gunboats  and  mortar  vessels  to  set  fire  to  tho 
buildings  and  blow  up  the  magazines  of  tho  enemy. 
The  British  had  sixteen,  and  the  French  five  gunboats. 
The  British  had  sixteen,  and  the  French  five  moi'tar 
vessels.  Beside  those  there  were  several  ships  of  the 
line,  frigates,  and  corvettes ;  but,  on  the  whole,  ii  will 
be  seen  that  the  gun  and  mortar  boats  did  the  'work. 
Two  days  were  spent  ia  "prepa.rations.  The  small 
vessels  with  which  it  was  intended  to  fight  were  placed 
in  position.  They  wore  ranged  in  curving  lines,  the 
French  in  the  centi-e.  The  mortar  vessels  were  anchored ; 
the  gunboats  were  directed  tp.pr.otect  them,,  and  to  :keoT) 
constantly  in  "motion.  On  .an  islet  Admiral  Pcnaud 
constructed  a  batteiy  for  four  mortars,  nearly  opposite 
Gustavswert,  and  this  formed  the  centre  of  the  line. 
Two  gunboats,  armed  with  Lancaster  guns,  'were  directed 
to  fire  at  the  three-decker  barring  the  channel  into  the 
harbour.  Two  ships  of  the  line  and.  a,,  iiigato  wore 
detached  to  cannonade  Sandham,  and  a  frigate  and, two 
corvettes  were  sent  to  occupy  tho  attentioa  of  a  body 
of  troops  on  the  island  of  Drumsio,    on  tilQ ,  esireme 

The  action  began  about  seven.o'clock  onrtliajij;^)riung 
of  the  9  th  of  August.  The  fim.of  tho  guns  and  moi'tar^ 
was  to  be  pressed  to  the  fullest  extent  deemed.proper  byl 
tho  officers  in  command ;  and  as  soon  as  thi>  accuracy  of 
tho  range  was  tested  the  whole  mass  of  orduanco  ailoat 
began  and  sustained  a  most  rapid  fire;  The  Bussians 
estimated  that  thirty  shells  per  minate  fell  into  thoii- 
batteries.  At  first  they  replied  with  great  spirit,  but 
although  the  range  of  their  heavy  gons  extended  fair 
beyond  the  allied  lines,  yet  they  -were  unable  to  do  any 
damage,  either  to  tho  passive  mortar  vessels  or  tho  rest- 
less gunboats.  While  the  action  was  raging  ia  tho  centre 
the  detached  ships  wore  busy  on  tho  flanks,  especially 
oiT  Sandham,  whore  the  liners  wero  ©igaged  in  a  combat 
with  earthen  batteries,  on  which  th«y.  could  mako  little 
impressdon.  AYithin  three  hours  after  tho  beginning  of 
tho  bombardment  in  the  eoatro  tho  incosatiut  hail  of 
shells  within  tho  fortress  had  told  with  effect.  Tho  fire, 
so  brisk  before,  now  began  to  slacken.  Tho  Russian 
ganncra  could  not  Itit  tho  small  boats  of  the  allies,  while 
they  wero  exposed  to  a  crushing  fire.  Abont  ton  O;' clock 
tho  Russian  buildings  wero  on  fire.  Soon  a  loud  report 
showed  that  a  magazine  had  been  pierced,  then  another 
and  another.  Tho  thii-J,  about  noon,  was  very  destruc- 
tive. "Tliig  monster  explosion,"  says  one  writer,  "Lasted 
•without  intermission  for  more  than  two  minutes.  It  was 
like  a  volcano  in  a  stato  of  eruption,  vomiting  forth 
lighted  sheila,  roofs  of  houses,  and  beams  of  timber." 
It  is  reported  that  tho  force  of  the  explosion  was  so  im- 
mense that  one  battery  of  guns  en  harbotlc  was  blown  to 


pieces.  The  magazine  of  the  works  on  Vargon  had  ex- 
ploded, creating  a  vast  gap,  abovo  which  a  dense  cloud 
of  smoke  hung  like  a  pall.  There,  buildings  on  tho  island.: 
wero  now  devoured  bj'  a  conflagration  which  no  efl'orts 
could  quench,  because  the  hostile  shells,  dropping  in  with- 
out intermission,  stimulated  the  flames.  At  dusk  ono 
continuous  sheet  of  red  flame  and  swarthy  smoke  raged 
along  the  inlands.  When ,  jii  grew  dark,  and  tho  gun- 
boats had  been  recalled,  anithe  mortars  ceased  to  fire, 
the  ix)ats  of  the  fleet,  fitted  with  roeket-tubos, .  ran  in 
nearer  to  the  fortres.s,  and  poured  forth  their  incendiary 
missiles  till  tho  flames  rose  to  the  height  of  a  hundred 
f?et,|  swaying  to  a.nd  fro  jtt  a  ,biisl%  breeze. 

The  mortars.  apMi  guns  w<^,ncai-er  to  the  place  at 
daylight  on  the  10th,  and  resumed  their  destiTictivo 
labours.  It  was  ob^ervGLltbat.tho.thi'ee-deckcr  had  been 
removed  from  tho.  chaanol  between  Gustavsvrcrt  and 
Bak  Ilolmen.  Three  times  she  had  been  oil. fire.  Al- 
though-tho  garrison  wero  bo«et  bj  :tho  flajffesof  their 
burning  barracks  and  etores,  yet  oi^the  lOth  they  Cfponed 
a  more  sustained  firo  thasi:  on  the  preceding  daj;.  ,Tho 
operations,  hfmewt,  yreie  of  the  Smqo  charccfer,.,  apd 
they  produced  the  same,  effects, . except  that  tho  explo- 
sions ceased.  Again  at  ni^t  the  rockot-boatj  wei'O 
called  into' play,  and  this  time  the  mortars  wero  steadily 
active ,£^»iglrt*  Tile  light  from;  tho  burning  place  was 
so  great  that  the  enemy  could  see  the  rocjket- boats  dis- 
tinctly ;  but  the  latter  piaintamGfl  their  ground,  with 
great  ;galian try  and  little  loss,  ami(1.3^owcrs  of  bui'stiag 
shells. ,  By  the  iTiOriiing  of  tho  13.th  tho  admirals  consi- 
derecl  that  enough.liad  been  done— tliat,  in  ia|C^  thoy 
could  do  no  moire;  neither  destroy; the  forts  nop  touch 
the  squadi'oa  they  sheltered.^.  ,.33io  place,  was  gutted,  but 
"tho  f?oa  defences  in  general  'weic little, injured,"  aa  tho 
admiral  rej>orted.  V/e  had  infjictod  this  loss  on  tho 
enemy  at  a  cost  to  ourselves  of  one  officer,, Ifjeutonant 
Miller,  and  seventeen  men  wonnded.  The  squadron 
engaging  Sandham  lost  fifteen  mea  -woimdcd.  Tho  cost, 
therefore,  so  far  as  lif<j,,»iid.  limb  ■wore  concerned,  was 
n,ot  out  of  proportion  to  tlie  result.  Tba  enemy,  on  the 
contrary,  lost  heavily  in  men  and  materiaL  According 
to  the  British  iliniiter  at  Si»ckholm,  tlio  lose  in  men,  was 
not  less  than  2,000.  Evei-y  magazine  in  tho  jflaco  was 
destroj'od;  also  inaaepg^  stores  of  ropo,  cordage,  tai-, 
and  other  naval  sapplies.  ,  Tho  t^irceHdcckcr.had  one 
side  blown  oat,  aud  fourteen  difierent  kimls  of  craft 
lyiag  inside  the  ijlace  were  destrojed.  Nevertheless,  llio 
people  of  England  were  not  satisfied ;  but  in  this,  a-s  in 
many  other  cases,  tho  pooplo  of  England  was  a  very 
liard  taskmaster.  Tho  clamour  was  not;  so  gi-oat  a.s  it 
had  been  in  the  preceding  year,  for  tho  public  woi'e  bo- 
coming  hotter  judges  of  what  .ships  could  effect  against 
granite  batteries ;  but  they  wero  and  still  aro  far  from 
having  formed  » just  conception  of  what  can  bo  done  by 
a  fluet,  even  a  fleet  of  gun  anil  mortar  boats,  wifuou'.  an 
army.  Those  who  took  a  dispassionate  ■view,  Vvitli  sorao 
knowledge  of  wai-faro,  wero  satisfied  that  tho  fleet  had 
done  its  uttermost  in  tho  Baltic  and  tho  rock-strewn 
waters  of  its  great  gulfs.  Tho  incessant  activity  of  tho 
admix-als  and  captains  had  swojjt  tho  oneray's  commcr- 
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clul  marine  from  the  soa,  liad  taken  many  sliijjs,  had 
destroyed  vast  stBvos,  iiad  kopt  a  largo  Lody  of  troops 
omployod,  had  harassed  all  the  accossiblo  parts  of  tho 
■coast,  liad  sliowii  the  British  and  If'roach  flags  to  the 
oncmy  in  his  capital,  and  had  gutted  a  first- rate  fottr'oSs, 
with  an  insiguiiittant  loss  to  themselves.  To  do  moi-c — 
to  take  Cronstadt,  and  oonquor  Swoaborg — -ivould  havo 
required  an  army  equal  to  tho  reduction  of  Finland;  an 
outorpiiso  which  tvouM  have  put  a'  serero  strain  on  thd 
rosoiiroes  both  of  Franco  cud  England,  and  oao  that 
might  yet  haro'  fiulod  :  for  tho  aoasoas,  in  those  regions, 
flg'ht  on  tho  sid<3  of  Ilassia ';  and  if  those  heavy  blows 
could  not  liavo  been  struck  in  sis  months,  tho  fleet  and 
nrmy  must  have  decamped,  imdor^eaaity  of  being  frozen 
Tip  and  destroyed.  '       .' , 

This  expedition  slgaiiist  "Swijaborg  Was  thfe  last  con-, 
spiouoiis  action  of  thfc'yil!e3in'thd3eipiKi.ters.''  The  ships 
Booa  began  to' fete^rW  home.  A"  Stroig  squadron,. 
■hoT\-ovcr,  r&maiaed  in  the  Ualtio  and  tho  gulfs  until  tho 
ico  compollcd  them,  to  retreat.  Admiral  Duadas  did  not 
leave  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  Sound '  until  tho  end  of 
November,  had  tho  flying  squadron  held  the  sea  untU 
cvena'latsr  date,  only  quitting  it -when  there  was  not 
the  leaist  eh'aaoe  f  .;  I^i  vin  .'I'l)  getting  into  the 
North  Sea."  '',','.' 

The  naval  opera  (iuns  of  tho  allies  on  the  other  coasts 
■of  European  llussia  wcro  without  any  importance. .  The 
ViTiilo  Sea-^vas  yiidted,  and  a  small  squadron  again 
■appeared  off  tho  Dwina  aad  among  tlio  islands;  but  ao: 
cnttrrprise  of  an}' moment  was  undortakea.  'The  Eussiaas. 
had  madij  great  preparatiuas  to  resist  a  desoout  and  to 
•drive  of?  the  ships,  but  they  were  not  called  upon  to  tost 
the  value  of  their  measures. 

On  ths  Paisiils  coast  tlwro  was  a  raoro  i-jipoitaat, 
although,  to  a  gtcat  ostc-ct  an  ihegeotual,  campaign, 
ilussia,  driven  on  lij^  a  desito'tb  reach  the  open  sea 
Bomewhere,  had  -pushed'  her  sstfrlemsnts  from  Siberia 
<lowa  tho  great  river  Amur,  which  caters  the  Galf  of 
Tartary  opposite  th-snorthovn  end  of  the  Japanese  Island 
of  Saghalian.  Fdrmsid}'  both  banks  of  this -fine  stream 
■\veix5  in  possesaton  of-  tho  Chinese,  or  rather  of  tho 
Manchoos;  but  year  by  j'-ear  the  Russians  gained  ground, 
wad.  at  -length  they  had  crept  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea.  The  mouth  of  tho  Amur  became  the  port  of  Siberia, 
and  a  town  built  noar  it  on  the  loft  bank,  and  callod 
Nicolaiefski,  became  the  Eussian  head-quarters.  But, 
not  content  ^\-ith  the  left  or  norfhera  bank,  the  Eussians 
had  occupied  the  southern  bank  below  tho  liver  Usuri, 
and  with  it  a  large  tract  of  coirntry.  At  Castries  Bay, 
on  tho  coast  of  this  tract,  they  had  built  a  town  called 
AlexandroYski,  and  still  farther  south  they  had  a  settle- 
raent,  named  after  Constantino,  at  Port  ImpeaM,  Or 
Barracouta  Bay.  Iil  short,  boforo'lSa-l,  and  .stiU  mOre 
.subsequent!}-,  Eussia  was  bent  on  making  a  solid  estab- 
lishment on  the  I'acific,  a;;  an  outlet  to  Siberia  and  as  the 
base  of  a  Paciiic  floet.  She  had  also  a  town  and  forts  at 
Totropaulovski  on  the  coast  of  Kamsohatka,  and,  before 
tho  war,  in  Aniwa  Bay,  at  the  south  end  of  the  island  of 
Saghalian..  Hero  was  the  nucleus  of  a  strong  maritime 
position  in  tho  Pacific,  and  it  gava  Eus.sia  great  inflaenco 


both  in  Pokiu  and  Yeddo.  More  than  this,  it  thi-oatoncd 

our  supremacy  in  tho  eastern  seas. 

We  havo  ah-cady  narrated  the  abortive  effort  of  tho 
allies  to  dcsti'oy  Petropaulovski  in  1854.  No  attempt  on 
tho  mouth  of  the  Amur  was  mado  in  that  year.  But  in 
1S.3j  the  allied  Kquadroa  was  strengthened,  both  on  tho 
China  and  Pacific  stations.  Thcro  were  fivo  steamers — 
one  French,  the  others  English — and  tn'clve  Bailing 
vessels,  four  of  which  woro  French.  Tho  total  guns 
of  the  squadrons  amounted  to  480.  Admiral  Bruco 
and  Admiral  Fournichoh  commanded  tho  Pacific; 
squadron,  Admiral  Stirliug  tho  China  .squadron.  On 
their  .side  tho  Eussians  had  augmented  tho  fortifications 
at  Petropaulovski,  and  had  Oi-ected  new  'B'orks,  and 
assembled  a  strong  gan-ison,  on  the  Amur.  Ij|ut  their 
haVal  force  was  of  no  value;  they  had  only  seven 
YeSSois,  mounting  ninety  gims';  of  those  four  wero 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  Petropaulovski'.  Two 
British  steamers  arrived  off  this  place  on  tho  l4th  of 
April,  but  while  thsy  were  waiting  for  tho  squ.adi-on  tho 
Eussians  cvit  a;  channel  through  the  shore  ice,,  and, 
favouitedby  a  fog,  escaped  on  tjie  ,17t,h  and  reached 
C-astrifes  Bay.  When,  at  the  end  of  May,  tho  allied 
sqiiadroa  arrived,  the  jylaob  was  Jbund  to  bo  abandoned ; 
there  were  only  three  Americans  there.  They  conse- 
quently destroyed  the  batteries  and  burnt  tho  Govern- 
ment sftoies.  ;  Admiral  Bruce  sent  ono  ship  to  join 
Admu-al'Sth'lmg, 'and  wi,th'thc  rest  returaci  to  tho 
American  •coast. 

Admiral  Sthling,  in  the  meantime,  had  detached 
Cbmmodoro  Elliot,  with  three  ships,  a  "frigate,  and  two 
steamers,  into  tho  Gulf  of  Tartary.  IIo  iDund  the  Eussiaa 
vessels  which  had  escaped  Admiral  Bruce,  in  Castries 
Bay;  but  he'  did  not  attack  them,  judging  tho  disad- 
vantages to'iyo'tdo.g:-e-it.  Yet  the  weight  of  metal  was 
in  his  favour;  his  ships  wore  fi-eo  to  fight,  being  un- 
encumbered, while  the  enemy  was  deeply  laden  with  tho 
garrison,-the inhabitants,  and  tho  stores  of  Peti-opaulovski. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Commodore  Elliot  did  not  risk 
an  action.  Instead  of  that,  ho  sent  a  steamer  for  rein- 
foreemonts,  and  while  he  was  waiting  for  them,  tho 
enemy  got  awaj'.  At  the  time  it  was  supposad  he  had 
escaped  by  some  ianer  chanael  leading  to  the  Amur,_but 
no  such  channel  exists.  The  Eussians  yrent  by  tho  sea 
under  tho  noses  of  their  oppoaoats.  Commodore  Eljiot 
returned  to  tho  southern  shore  of  Saghalian,  whero  ho 
found  two  English  and  two  French  shi^is.  After  somo 
delay  Admiral  Stirling,  taking  with  him  five  British  ves- 
sels, steered  for  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  Ou  his  waj'  ho  met 
throe  ships  of  war  detached  by  Admu-al  Bruco,  and  with 
this  strong  squadron,  mounting  252  guns,  ho  rounded 
tho  Island  of  Saghalian  and  ap23eared  oil  tho  Amur. 
Hero  tho  boats  of  tho  squadron  piu-sued  a  brig  up  tho 
river.  'She .  was  blown  up  before  they  could  reach  her, 
but  several  of  her  crow,  tryiag  to  got  away  in  boats,  wero 
pursued  'and  oaptui-ed.  Although  the  British  ships 
remained  ci'uising  off  tho  Eussian  coasts  until  late  in 
October,  they  effected  nothing  more  remarkabie  than  tho 
capture  of  a  merchant  ship  conveying  to  the  Amur  tho 
crew  of  tho  Eussian  fiigate    Diana,  which  had  been 
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wrecked,  by  a  submarine  earthquake  in  Simoda  Bay,  in 
December,  1854.  Thustbe  naval  operations  of  tbc  allies 
pi-esented  nothing  striking,  and  tke  opportunity  of 
striking  a  blow  at  tke  colonisation  of  the  Amur  was  lost. 
•  ince  tken  tke  Russians  have  redoubled  tkoir  efforts  in 
this  region ,  The  territory  they  occupied  has  been  formally 
ceded  to  them  by  the  Chinese ;  and  Russia  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  a  great  Pacific  power.  In  18G0  hor 
navy  there  included  nineteen  steamers,  carrying  380 
guns,  while  there  were  twelve  steamers  afloat  on  the 
Amur  itself.  The  man  to  whom  Russia  most  owes  her 
progress  on  the  Amur  is  Count  Nicolas  Mouravicf,  for  a 
long  time  Governor-General  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  for 
his  services  in  these  regions  invested  with  the  title  of 
Amursky. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

Russian  Conquesti  in  Asia;  tlieir  E.xtent  and  Importance — Views  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  1S29— Tlie  Frontier  Line  in  Armenia — Gumiiand  Bay^zid 
— Anxiely  bi  tlie  Eritisii  Cabinet  in  1854— Corrur  tion  of  tlie  ranlias 
— Ou:break  of  War  in  ISoJ— Defeat?  of  the  Tnrks-Vtly  Pasha  at 
JCars — Rains  the  A'ray — Arrival  of  Generals  Gnyon  and  Ktncty — 
Turiiisli  Forces  in  lSu4— Appnintmmt  of  Zarif  Pasha — S.lim  Paslia 
defeated  at  Urzuglielli— Prince  Bebntoff  takes  the  otlVnsive— Another 
Selim  Pasha  defeated  at  Bayazid— Datlle  of  Kurnk-Dereh— Defeat  of 
Zarif  Pasha— Flight  to  K.irs— Colonel  Fenwick  Williams  ordered  to 
Asia— llis  Discoveries  of  Pecnlation— He  foitifies  Erzerouni— C(  1  jncl 
Lake  arrives  at  Kars  and  entrenches  it  {1SJ5) — Description  of  Kurs — 
Appointment  of  Vass'f  P.T-lia— Opening  of  the  Cmiijaign  of  18.53— 
Williaiis  Pasha  goes  to  Kars— General  Mour.avief  invades  Armenii; 
attemp'ts  to  snrprise  Kar.^,  and  fails — Blockades  the  Camp— Progress 
of  the  Works— lloaraviefsCiurs  the  Country- Russian  Mirch  towards 
Erzcroum — General  Brnnner  defeated  before  Kars— Schemes  for 
relieving  the  place— Di-coid  in  tlie  Cabn  ts  of  the  Allies— Trials  cf 
the  Garrison — Turks  routed  at  Pennek  — Mouravicf  resilvcs  to  storm 
Kars— Battle  of  the  29.  h  of  September— A ivful  Losses  of  the  Russians 
— Splendid  Defmce  of  the  Garrison— Omer  Pasha's  Diversion  a  F.jilure 
— Cowardice  cf  a  third  Selim  Pashu— The  Kars  Garrison  abandoned  to 
hs.lf— Its  Sufferings- Cipitulation,  November  27th— End  of  the 
Campaign. 

Ru.ssLVN  schemes  of  conquest  have  been  marked  by  groat 
deliberation  and  tenacity  of  purpose  ever  since  the  days 
of  Peter  I.  To  make  Russia  a  great  European  Power 
v.'as  the  least  part  of  the  design  which  was  initiated  by 
the  greatest  of  Czars.  The  policy  which  ho  set  on  foot 
liad  for  its  object  the  resuscitation  of  the  Empire  of 
Byzantium,  and  the  establishment  of  a  throne  which, 
from  Constantinople,  should  become  dominant  in  two 
continents.  The  first  steps  toward  this  end  wore  taken 
lapidly,  considering  the  magnitudo  of  the  conquests 
otfectcd.  lu  little  more  than  a  centnry  tlio  Russian 
frontiers  had  advanced  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  all 
directions.  In  Europe  Poland  h;id  been  absorbed, 
Sweden  plundered  of  a  province,  and  Turkey  deprived  of 
P.cssarabia,  tho  Crimea,  and  the  Kouban.  In  Asia  the 
(iiucasus  had  been  passed,  and  Georgia  seized.  Largo 
tracts  of  territory  had  been  shorn  off  Persia  and  Asiatic 
Turkey.  Russia  had  become  master  of  the  Caspian,  and 
from  Gumri  and  Erivan  stood  across  the  roads  leading 
by  Erzoroum  and  Trebizond  to  Constantinople,  and  at 
tho  head  of  tho  valleys  leading  to  Syria  and  tho  Persian 
Gulf.  Her  outposts  on  tho  Caspian  were  nearer  to 
liahoro  than   to  Moscow.     Jlor  grasping   ambition  led 


her  not  only  to  assail  Central  and  Western  Europe  on 
both  flanks,  from  tlie  Baltic  and  from  tho  Black  Sea,  but 
to  seek  a  road  to  Hindostan  over  the  body  of  the  Persian 
monarchy.  Tho  gi'eat  object,  however,  was  that  famous 
seat  of  power  on  tho  Bosphorus  which  we  have  soeu  tho 
allies  defend  by  striking  at  Sebastopol ;  and  around 
Constantinople  the  Czars  had  drawn  a  net  which  it 
required  the  swords  of  the  West  to  cu  t  asunder.  It  was 
not  at  Odessa,  and  Nicolaief,  and  Sebastopol  alone  that 
the  Russians  had  accumulated  the  means  of  assault  upon 
Turkey.  The  only  road  to  Constantinople  did  not,  and 
does  not,  lie  through  the  Balkan.  If  the  Sultan  were  his 
sole  antagonist,  the  Czar  knew  that,  aided  by  his  power- 
ful fleet,  ho  would  probably  bo  able  to  reach  the  goal  of 
his  ambition  bj'  a  simultaneous  march  from  the  Danube 
and  from  Armenia.  At  least,  b}'  attacking  tho  Turks  in 
Asia,  he  would  always  be  able  to  diminish  their  means 
of  defence  in  Europe,  and  could  not  fall  to  gain  either 
territory  or  prestige.  By  degrees  he  might  get  control 
of  the  great  road  from  tho  Black  Sea  ports  to  Ispahan, 
and  with  it  the  control  of  the  large  commeroe  passing 
thereby.  ' '  Tho  cession  of  tho  Asiatic  fortresses,  with 
their  neighbouring  districts,"  wrote  Lord  Aberdeen  ia 
1829,  in  commenting  on  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  "  not 
only  secures  to  Russia  the  uninterrupted  occupation  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  but  places  her  in  a 
situation  so  commanding-  as  to  control  at  pleasure  the 
destiny  of  Asia  Minor.  Prominently  advanced  into  the 
centre  of  Armenia,  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  popula- 
tion, Russia  holds  the  keys  both  of  tho  Persian  and  the 
Turkish  provinces ;  and  whether  she  may  bo  disposed  to 
extend  her  conquests  to  tho  East  or  to  the  West,  to 
Teheran  or  to  Constantinople,  no  serious  obstacle  can 
arrest  her  progress."  Assuming  that  the  Western  Powers 
did  not  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  march  to  th^ 
West,  every  year  sutRoed  to  show  the  soundness  of  tho 
conclusions  to  which  Lord  Aberdeen  came  in  1829  ;  and 
although  the  presence  of  tho  allied  fleets  in  the  Black 
Sea  did  offer  a  serious  obstacle  in  18o4"5,  yet  that  was 
an  accident,  which  only  for  a  time  diminished  the  valuo 
of  tho  Russian  jjosition  in  Armenia.  AVithout  the  aid  of 
a  fleet  the  Russians  were  still  very  formidable.  The  strong 
fortress  of  Gumri  not  only  barred  tho  road  to  Tiflis,  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  but  commanded  tho  plain  of  Kars. 
The  fort  of  Akalzik  shut  out  tho  Turks  in  Kars  from 
direct  communication  with  tho  seaport  of  Batoum.  Tho 
tracing  of  tho  frontier  of  the  jn'ovinco  of  Erivan  placed 
Russia  within  a  couple  of  marches  of  Bayazid.  "  Con- 
structing a  fortress  such  as  Gumri,  in  an  advanced  and 
commanding  position,"  writes  General  Macintosh,  who 
travelled  in  those  countries  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
tho  militiiry  valuo  of  roads,  passes,  river.s,  forts,  "may 
bo  compared  to  making  a  breaching  battery  near  tho 
walls  of  a  city.  In  this  Russia  may  bo  said  to  possess, 
in  a  military  sense,  tho  whole  open  plain  of  Kars  ;  an<l 
she  can  occupy  the  entire  portion  of  tho  road  between 
Erzoroum  and  Bayazid,  and  cut  off  all  communication 
between  Turkey  and  Persia.  .  .  I  do  not  think,"  he 
adds,  "there  is  a  place  of  gre.ator  iraportanco  than 
Bayazid,   in  a  military  point  of  view,  in  tho  whole  of 
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Western  Asia.''     And  wliy  ?    Bocauso  it  opens  to  tlio    Armenia  would  have  been  to  wage  a  defensive  war.     In 


enemy  a  road  at  once  to  tlio  Persian  Gulf  and  Syria. 
Actual  inspection  by  oonipcteiit  military  eyes  thus  coa- 
firmcd  the  vioiv  adopted  by  Lord  Aberdeen  ia  1820.'  The 
line  of  country  from- Akalzik  to  ErivaUiiwhioh  [Russia 
iiad  then  just  conquered,,  and  iwkiclvslioliad  co'long' 
coveted,  opened  to  'lier  tho'  gatss  of-Peraiaioacl' Asiii 
.  Jlinor.  Boitli  sides  in.  18-ji  kno^'  tlie  valne'of  tile  ipi-iao 
Jbr  which  tlioy  woro  contondingi  Thai  TiirksnOwtodlJiO' 
pveservaliott . o£  Anatolia,  to,  ithe  .enei-gjy.'and •  eoMitago  ftf 
a  ll\)iugariaji  and  a  few  Englishnaeni:  iChtoiBussiaiia'feiont! 
onoiof  iheiBiibeStjigenea'akitojcammondioa  thhJfc  f'ro/itioTi'l 
and  hadnot  thsS-EijiaopoaniO-ffieidi'Siitoppod  liinubyikoid-' 
ing.Eiaifs^iwrtil  tkoy  TYcito  omtilQilrfJnki.Dl'i&ioouid,  thab 
gcnovsdq  w<)Ull(l);4»aA'D ( •  'cisi'isid/ lithecfifl^l loS/r  liasSia ! ; tloi 

Trobissonidvi;!  iuo-ri  !('■■!.(.!"  !-<](■'. im  .iljjjni^  .v.  vn  .loi.lji.ji'j:  <!)■ 

I  iSudii.b.biiig  tlij>'UB)pm-ta±ic6-JDl3  fHo  fajivbieu/ifciiisilnkiA 
suiipa'ifling'itliajfc:  tJiB'  i  iBwiiidb.!:  Mini^rd  i-rfiltfiiicd'i'.wiiW 
anjaloty  tlie^ipn'ogresstaf  llcisiililiios  in-thatiiuartor'j'Jaincf 
with, all  tl^Q.  .Jrtpro'anitietyj bdeajise  tbej^wweicomfidrai- 
tiveijf'.petveiiltsiSi  to  ,T<kideiMti{idj' '  ilt  ccequiredii  'aii'  dlid 
ciiorgioajofjBaiglaoiKl  tcBiiiMtaikaii  ainny  iritlw  Grimotwj; 
Sll&\co;vld;«i«iii«bofltifedoiiSv-biit  sho^eomldiisfend  oi&5oiaJ 
Ea'an<ai»ilBiigib(t  (hnrfe  sJiared'qt-fessJejibu'feiPrariaBjibaidihol 
wish  to  jil-Kftfjoti  IKd  Tariisiiil  Arrtiijaia,  riiid  liad  siioiddiW 
so  w©  isliould  'liiiye;looke!d-iwithij-caloas-yioa;lieriGiferti. 
There  wai  &!l?|-irkifeheifiiij'-nUdeij'Gi!iicri''»«}iai'OdL^ 
afcGi-  •thckiA'uijStrinlaar.eiat:of'4ii.tbpjd?ma!ioi')palitio«,  wai.3y  at; 
loa*jt,(i>lTll©!H{«tiig  o|liiS59i;X!oaVparaiti»el^'  nsaieaa  ^BJit 
hci'i3jSii|)SiqivdriOanji)tiJsteJ»pcJdJia.i;  aaiiJ  wbvjIdiiustiAaileea'tito' 
thoijeiniilQyiiiMntl  jii|)pft.:  tteioA-iiiueudiiii  hfiioiitiap^iaifi  the: 
only  .ofliqioiftt;  .^•p.iieridi!!.  1  tllo.iSaltanfs,  smmaa-']  'ifkol'o^" 
foro  ,  UuV/sta'iiig'arle  iu  'AsJia  tiiEnQii'  i-lvflaiiicruaiadi.oti.'liy 
tlio., 'T'Bii'ksg(iri.caiaji  imthr tJniqaedjasSaaLiGfewi  -JSuixqiejdn^ 
seldJorS..  n'l.-ilR.-'V/  0!i1if:ii-!-Si:U:ts:>'/:  ".feyi<)o-r'j-!?iJ '=^ 

r3Ih®).tT[ijiitkiBhf<xna'shafflc-ictno4h9  fEi!isMaa  ofo'bti&i  'duofcl 
;,v^llil)lfes^aafiUl)lvy-(w!llon.  ekay.  boiiildli:g(>b  it)  far¥40,(}e(y^ 
mciHv  bilttheyi liwyor  conlTnan'dddarfaroe' so.jfetsgo; - 1 l^hi© 
diiCji^neo' ithoy-- /puSi  in  their; 'oAn  packets/   'Gft-iteptioa: 


coaAuetitrfitte^rosutei'pm-tofctkfeoj'Bia'kbiH'oIIiMei-bqiMto 
a«  nlufehrfya1id)thaY,i3  aMig'hestLniinto>+^ns'tihaiBiae[i^aoi}j^ 
auid (OMwartJico,  1  d  jMany'lDf  ithd  Btq«rjar '  cffiaersiiwetet ndl 
niilita,iyi  nlDnj.!  ijot  evoa- military /Iki'ke.;!  amd>,:  'wilth^a  foV 
rare  oSOeptiuils,  tto  wkote massiofj  dfli«Mj.'a'wero''Xilii!C(i']:y 
unfit,  to  eo^maiMli  TheiSoldierSji-cdiolaiS'diojr  jduttdired' 
and'inegkfltod,^wm'Oat:^ong  aildi-waffliiifcoijaatl.patiiisnt-'aildl* 
muek+qwkuiiiig  iiHjea.;;^  fet  ith6jiS\'BroiiatliffeJi'Oii6l3>'«ii9ined^ 
and  ■Whollj-usiidfiHednmliHiidisciplifacd.    ffiheiJi*  enwragci 


tliat  course  they  would  have  found  in  the  nature  of  tho 
country  a  great  ally,  and  if  they  had  preserved  tlio 
frontioi-  intact  they  would  have  dunn  1bn  sJiiltau  and 
tho-oommoa  catiso  good  "service. 

But  tho  Turkish  'loaders  had  that  kind  of  impetuosity 
whit)h  acOompanieb  inoompetenco.  As  soon  as  tho  war 
brokb  out'tliey  Ijogah  to' assail  tho  oneiny.  A  partj-  ft-om 
BatouTM  captured  b'ort  Nicholas,  just  across  tho  ftontior, 
bysurpwss.  Thiswas  not  a'bad'UiOve,  for  it  stimulated 
tho  ardour'  Of  the'  soldiers:  '  Unfortunately,  tho  ambi- 
tion laftiio  Pashas  wusistimtilated  alBO.  The  comtnandors 
oa,  thb  iKsrs 'frfihfiioi?  took  -tho  offeiisiVe,  aiid  biigan  to 
i!)ngji<^!  tho;  OKussian' outposts.  Tlie  Cfrinniftndei--in-Chief 
■js'tis  Abdi  jPasha. '  lloihad'hoon  educated  in  tho  railitaiy 
^chools  of  Austria,  and  had  some  talent  and  knowledge, 
^■ct  this  was  marred  by  a  constitutional  inactivity  and 
slowness.  His  second  in  command  was  Ahmed  Pasha, 
an  incompetent  mayi^  ■xvhg.-shcinpiia.thp  intrigues  of  the 
t'lu-kish  ante-rooms.  The  Russians  were  posted  at 
Baiudij^  aixJ.  Vflusha.  Learning  the  anjount  x)f  their  force 
at.thoi  lormeo:;  place,  AWi  Pasha  sonti against  thorn  a 
body  tsf  U'-oops'Sdperidr  ih 'n'iiiidM-,''wh(i'j  falling  upon 
1  hej^.'jiiSaHjkje^^^  ^•cjut(j'ct'|l)o^ 

Jntp,fiium4'i.,.At,Uie^me  timo  AtmodPaslia  had  moved 
ipoii'Akisha:  i  ifis' movements  WerO- glow;  and  the 
(Jncmi%'''beiii'»  'jrcjavcd, '  Inflicted  upOri'  hipi  a  severe 
i-cpjil:^9.^  ",j^9^^-,ui,((g_,^hi,s,  Abdi  J?a?ha  pwlcred  his  sub- 
<j)r4innto>  at:.£in.eo  to/Setroait  ;Upoil  ffsiijs;  '  Ahmed'Paeha 
irotfld' Wot ''OljeyJ  tibi^'disoBby:;  It 'is  a/dohtm^ 
ofiiLS  s}'upiiIit.y'jjipJli,e,.^Lyi4!0^d^  part 

back  to,,Iva3'-i,fc and  iiemflittisjg  .with  tho  I'ost' within  reach 
(if  tb»  (■■acmy.  -'  Prifiicc  Aharoilikoff','Vho  'commanded 
the  Bu$siai"js,  saw  his/ oppp.rtuiy ty,.  a.nd ! ticijwd  it. with 
gr,^at  spi^'it,, .  .He  (juiitadihisentijenchBioata  and  offered 
battlei  i,.'Nolhia^;lbth,>'tho  Turk  st6Kl''to''flght.  Hcwas 
4til1  stipMir  iii-'nttiiiili'ei:.''  He  was'  aBIo'tb  show  an  eciual 
front,  and  at  the  same  time  to  outilank  his  opponent. 
lN"DveEijh«lcJs3  itho!  Eusfeians:  utterly  routed  'their   foes. 


.ad.pacwikutioji  snd.fi-ands  rffi/aHniintfei  cJtaraobai'istditlie-  JL'hey;  wore  abde  bo  do  thia,i  bccauso  Vcly 'Pasha,  who  was 


was  bdyoudxluestioa,  but'Gc>ui'ttgo'withoTit:trainiiigiis.oifi  .  tiiighti'hav&'faUen.'  iu-'iSoSvi'Thd  •anto'Ward  conduct  of 


little.' value' iiii,inii'r!lic3.  :  The  artillery,  tij-uaualiiWtssthS' 
luostefueifiiatarm  in  Ihs  scrrice-rtndoed, -thd  only  ouo  on' 
whioh  attyi,Seliaii.co'e'juld  fee  jilaosddU'iMio  fioM.':'!i"or 
althoiigh'.thoriufahta'y  wore  irava  and  atufcbowifigrhter.s,' 
they  woije,  ifotriihe  inost  part,-  iH-trainefl.  arsi  wea-.4e  Idd.;-' 
while  tho  cftvnlryieonld  not  fight  iu'the  iBuropoaiH'  and 
had  boon  spoiiedi  .for  fighting  in  the-  Asiatic  manner, 
with  tho-exceptiojx  of  a  iov,-  iracgulars  under  European 
officers;  Noveetftholess,  all  these  troops  were  good  be- 
hind entrenohnstents,  'aad'the'fci'ueiiolicy  of  tho  Turks  in 


in.  comtoaoid  jid,  the  TarJsish  loffer  Which  was  formi^d  across 
iho  .liussian:  right,  stooa''l>y^  mere  spbotator  of  a  combat 
•jvhioh^byt&arakitvailoTir;  ho  might  hareiiAaJde  nr 'decisive 
j'i>'iopyj'>ASatwa's,:'Androaiifeoffbroko'tllo'TUvkiVh  right; 
Illua'attPashxii  quitte'i&eapablo' of  command;  wa^'  driyen 
iu'diteordoTifrom  -the  fcid)  while  Vcly  Pasha;- intent  m. 
ea-sdhgihismOn,  taatOhed  awhy  without  lossi  Tho^traops 
huladed'ibackd!i.'Kai'3ia''coiifKsionvi.'l!he5'''\^ei'o  ''  a  imitfro 
i-abbte;" '  TliO  E^is^ians  did  nibt  pufSuo;  otherwise  Ears 


/^hmod'  ruined -the 'whole  campaign.'  T!i0  upshot  -was 
very  remarkabio.  y^ibdi  Pash.v,  who  had  won  a  viotory, 
•Wafllooallcd;  his  lieutenant,  who  had  destroyed  his  owu 
iirmy  by  disobeying  his  superior,  was  appointed  Com- 
mandei'-in-Chief ;  while  Vely  Pasha,  who  had  run  away 
from  tho  field  of  battle,  was  promoted.  Such  is  the  power 
of  inti-iguo  and  go'ld.  Happily  for  the  Sultan,  tho  Russians 
WGTO  not  prepared  for  action,  and  were  far  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  tho  Pashas.  Uuh.appily,  theso  Pashas  had 
ruined  the  Sultan's  army,  instead  of  husbanduig  their 
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resources  autl  drilling  anil  organising  for    the   spring 
campaign. 

Nor  were  their  destructive  jio-werB  limited  to  action  in 
the  field.  In  the  winter  they  allowed  the  army  to  rot  in 
Kars.  ' '  The  miserable  fate  of  the  army  of  Ahmed  Pasha, ' ' 
■writes  Dr.  Sandwith,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
knowing,  ' '  is  among  the  darkest  records  of  the  war.  His 
whole  faculties  were  bent  upon  making  monej^"  He  had 
to  repay  himself  the  money  spent  in  bribes  to  destroy 
the  reputation  of  Abdi  Pasha,  and  then  to  make  a  for- 
tune out  of  the  army.  "I  could  not  exaggerate  the 
horrors  the  poor  men  suffered  under  his  command.  .  . 
On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the  troops  were  crowded 
into  the  dark,  ill-ventilated  hovels  of  Kars,  and  there 
they  crouched  during  a  long  and  ligorous  season, 
deprived  of  their  proper  food  and  clothing,  and  dying 
of  disease  and  hunger.  Dining  these  winter  months 
20,000  men  were  carelessly  bm-ied  in  shallow  graves  in 
the  frozen  earth  outside  the  town,  and  wild  dogs  and 
wolves  fed  on  their  remains."  The  hospitals  were  dread- 
ful abodes  of  pain  and  starvation.  Out  of  seventy  doctors 
only  forty  survived  the  winter.  "No  great  mortality, 
however,  mai'ked  the  muster  rolls  sent  to  Constantinople, 
for  the  pay,  food,  and  appointments  of  the  dead  men  went 
to  fill  the  coflfers  of  the  Pasha  and  his  myrmidons." 
.\bdi  Pasha,  on  his  return,  exposed  to  the  Sultan's 
ministers  the  truth  regarding  Ahmed,  and  this  scoundrel, 
in  turn,  was  recalled.  But,  no  sovereign  is  so  badly 
served  as  the  Sultan.  The  Minister  of  War  could  find 
no  better  man  among  the  servants  of  the  State  than  a 
favourite  of  his  own — Zarif  Mu&tapha  Pasha,  who  had 
been  a  pipe-bearer,  a  writer  to  a  regiment,  an  ofQcer  of 
the  commissariat — never  a  soldier.  Yet  this  was  the 
man  selected  to  command  an  army,  whose  business  it 
was  to  protect  a  long  and  exposed  frontier  from  the 
attacks  of  a  watchful,  disciplined,  and  intrepid  foe  ! 
,  It  was  now  the  spring  of  1854,  and  the  Western  Powers 
were  just  sending  troops  to  the  East.  Throixgh  the  long 
winter  there  had  been  a  few  Europeans  at  Kars,  and  to 
these  the  army  owed  everything.  There  was  the  English- 
man Guyon,  who  had  carved  himself  a  namo  on  the 
records  of  the  Hungarian  War  of  Independence.  In  the 
winter  of  1853,  when  Abdi  and  Ahmed  brought,  their 
armies  to  near  destruction,  Guyon  had  been  summoned 
from  Damascus,  and  he  had  obeyed  with  a  rapidity 
startling  to  the  Turks.  A  most  frank  and  g.iUant  and 
tireless  soldier,  it  was  to  his  exertions  that  the  Turks 
were  indebted  for  the  commencement  of  that  entrenched 
camp  of  Kars,  destined  to  bo  so  famous.  There  was 
George  Kmctj-,  a  Hungarian  leader  of  valiant  Honved 
battalions  in  1818-9,  and,  like  Guyon,  driven  into 
Turkey  when  Russia,  throwing  her  sword  into  the  scale, 
turned  it  in  favour  of  Austria.  Kmety  was  an  excellent 
soldier,  and  although  an  infantry  officer,  ho  took  in 
hand  and  mado  great  use  of  the  Turkish  irregular  horso 
with  which  ho  covered  the  front,  and  guarded  Kars  for 
months  from  all  chance  of  falling  by  a  coup  di;  nuiin. 
These  two,  until  the  arrival  of  Zarif,  wore  the  principal 
supports  of  Turkish  power,  lioth  woro,  to  some  extent, 
readily  listened  to,  and  Guyon's  noble  characteT,   espe- 


cially, gained  for  him  the  respect  even  of  the  Pashas. 
It  is  justly  said  that  he  saved  the  army  from  dissolution ; 
for  the  soldiers  took  heart  from  his  very  presence  ami 
readily  obeyed  him.  But  when  Zarif  arrived,  he  brought 
with  him  several  Poles  and  Germans,  and  these,  by  theii- 
intrigues,  ruined  the  wholesome  influence  of  Guyon, 
whose  advice  was  sometimes  not  heeded,  at  others  dis- 
dained. The  only  other  European  officers  of  mark  at 
this  time  in  Kars  were  General  Oolman,  a  German, 
Baron  de  Schwarzenberg,  a  Belgian,  and  two  Americans, 
both  tried  soldiers,  Bonfanti  and  Tevis.  England  had 
not  yet  sent  any  of  hev  sons  to  the  aid  of  the  Turks  in 
Armenia. 

It  was  a  great  fault  of  the  Turkish  Government  that 
it  had  established  no  depots  in  Ai-menia.  Everything, 
except  wood  and  grain,  had  to  be  transported  from  Con- 
stantinople. The  Russians  had  been  allowed  to  purchase 
the  grain  crops  in  the  two  preceding  years;  another 
instance  of  the  long-sighted  policy  of  Nicholas,  and  his 
wilful  determination  to  break  up  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Had  the  Turks  formed  a  largo  magazine  at  Erzcroiira, 
and  constiiicted  a  strong  camp  at  Kars,  supposing  an 
honest  and  capable  Pasha  could  have  been  found,  the 
disasters  and  sufiferingg  of  1853-4  might  have  been 
avoided.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  having  been  done  in 
time,  all  that  was  needed  h.ad  to  bo  done  in  a  hurry,  and 
the  army  had  to  bo  supplied  from  Constantinople,  first 
by  sea  to  Trebizond,  then  by  execrable  i-oads  over  rugged 
mountains  to  Erzeroum,  and  thence  by  roads  equally 
difficult  to  Kars.  It  was  by  this  route  that  supplies  and 
i-einforoements  reached  the  front  in  the  spring  of  18o-i. 
The  Turkish  armies  on  the  frontier,  stationed  at  Batouiu, 
Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Bayazid,  presented  a  nominal  total 
of  37,000  men,  of  whom  20,000  were  at  Kars,  2,000  at 
Ardahan  and  Bayazid,  and  l.'J.OOO  at  Batoum.  The 
Russians  had  disposable  8,000  men  near  Batoum,  4,000 
at  Akiska,  opposed  to  the  2,000  Turks  at  Ardahan, 
15,000  at  Gumri  over  against  Kars,  and  3,000  at  Erivan 
threatening  Bayazid— a  total  of  30,000  disciplined  troops 
and  Georgian  militia.  The  forces  on  both  sides  were 
augmented  somo  weeks  later,  but  the  proportions  wore 
not  greatly  changed. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  the  Kars  army  was  reviewed 
by  Zarif,  and  a  division  sent  forward  to  support  General 
Kmety  and  tlie  irregulars.  Tliis  division  took  post 
at  Soobattan  and  Hadji- Veli  IChoi,  while  the  cavalry 
outposts  were  on  the  Arpa-Chai  river,  then  the  frontier 
line.  Neither  side,  as  j-et,  showed  any  activity.  The 
Russians  were  not  in  great  strength,  and  tho  Turks  had 
only  just  recovered  from  the  evils  of  the  winter.  But  in 
Juno  tho  enemy  showed  that  ho  was  capable  of  striking 
a  blow.  On  tho  8th  ho  mado  a  simultaneous  advance 
along  tho  wholo  lino.  Tho  Russians  had  formed  tho 
design  of  surprising  Solim  Pasha,  who,  with  tho  Batouu) 
army,  had  crossed  tho  frontier  and  lay  at  Urzughetti.  Ho 
had  somo  13,000  men  and  only  thirteen  guns.  Tho  pro- 
ject was  that  Princo  Andronikoff  should  fall  upon  him. 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  any  aid  from  other 
(juarters,  it  was  arranged  thit  (he  wholo  of  tho  Turkisli 
po.sts  should  bo  threatened  o,t  once.     15ut  tho  Russians 
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might  havo  spared  thomsclvcs  tho  trouble,  had  they 
known  that  Seliin  and  Zarif  were  jealous  of  each  other, 
unil  did  not  act  in  concert.  On  tho  8th  of  Juno  tho 
lUissiaiiH  threatoni^d  Ardahan,  and  tho  Tui'ks  reinforced 
tho  post,  but  no  action  took  place.  At  tho  samo  time  a 
body  of  Cossacks  appeared  near  Bayazid;  these  were 
utterly  routed  by  the  Turkish  irregulars,  i'rom  Gumri 
Prince  Bobutoff  issued  with  10,000  men  of  all  arms. 
General  Kmoty  fell  back  before  liini,  and  crossed  the 
TCars-(Jhai.  Tho  Russians  came  up  to  tho  left  bank  of  the 
stream,  halted  a  short  timo,  and  thou  began  to  retreat. 
No  sooner  had  they  turned  than  Kmety  foUowed.'    The 


with  tho  loss  of  all  his  guns  and  baggage ;  and  he  hurried. 
with  th"  wreck  of  his  army  to  Batoum.  Tho  battle, 
however,  was  well  fouglit  by  tho  tioops,  and  the  defeat , 
is  ascribed  to  the  o.^h;iustion  of  the  moa's  ammunition. 
Thus  tho  Russians  again  proved  the  superiority  of 
discipline.  Tho  Batoum  army  was  ruined  and  useless 
for  further  operations,  ami  Prince  .(Vndionikoff  was  able 
to  detach  tho  greater  part  of  his  force  towards  Gumi'i. 
The  Russians  had  opened  the  campaign  with  a  fruitful 
victory. 

In  July,  having  notliing  more  to  fear  from  the  ai-my 
of  Bfttoiffla,  Prince  Bcbutoff  resolvedito  try  the  mettle  of 
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enemy  had  retired  over  tho  Arpa-Chai,  when  Kmoty 
crossing  in  jwrsuit  attacked  with  so  much  rapidity  and 
vigour  that  tho  Russian  irregulars  were  dispersed,  and 
the  infanti-y  obliged  to  tiu-n  and  defend  themselves.  It 
was  not  until  the  guns  opened  that  Kmety  withdrew. 
Tliis  skiiTuish  gained  for  the  brave  Hungarian  the  full 
confidence  of  his  men.  Prom  that  day  the  despised 
Bashi-Bazouks  would  follow  him  anywhere.  In  the 
meantime,  Princo  Andronikoff  had  2iushed  forward  to- 
wards Urzughetti.  Selim  Pasha,  alarmed  at  his  approach, 
retreated  in  haste  over  tho  frontier.  Compelled  at  length 
to  stand,  ho  took  up  a  strong  position,  and  received 
battle  on  tho  16th  of  June.  Here  ho  was  totally  defeated. 
183.— New  Sekjes. 


the  ITars  army,  marched  out  of  Guuu-i,  and  crossing  the 
Arpa-Chai,  encamped  on  Turkish  territory  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Pasha's  camp  at  Soobattan  .and  Hadji  Veil 
Khoi.  A  solitary  mo;mtain  rising  out  of  the  plain  inter- 
vened between  the  two  forces.  Prince  Bebutoff  brought 
with  him  15,000  men,  and  he  probably  designed  to  sur- 
prise the  Turkish  camp;  but  if  so,  ho  was  not  quick 
enough  in  his  movements,  for  on  the  3rd  the  whole  army 
of  Ears,  leaving  there  a  small  garrison,  ari'ived,  and  took 
up  the  position  of  Hadji  Veli  Khoi.  Both  armies  were 
now  reinforced.  Korim  Pasha,  a  galLint  old  man, 
brought  in  tho  forco  which  had  been  posted  at  Ardahan, 
raising  tho  Turkish  army  to  nearly  40,000  men.     The 
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Eussian  dctackmeats  'wore  called  in,  and  Prince  Bebutoff 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  28,000  soldiers  of  all  arms. 
An  action  seemed  to  be  near,  but  the  Turks  -vrore 
<iiIatory  and  tha  Russians  cautious.  On  the  12th  both 
rjmies  were  di-a-wn  up  and  approached  each  other,  but 
just  as  they  were  about  to  close  a  furious  thunderstorm 
broke  over  the  plain  ;  the  field  became  a  mass  of  mud, 
and  both  armies  retired.  At  intervals  those  storms 
recurred,  preventing  battle.  The  Turkish  commander, 
no  soldier,  did  not  know  how  to  act.  The  Russians 
behaved  like  masters,  and  foraged  on  all  sides  with 
impimity.  The  Kurds,  in  the  roar  of  the  Turkish  army, 
showed  strong  sjTuptoms  of  disaffection,  and  tho  roads 
between  Ears  and  Erzeroum  became  unsafe.  The  Turkish 
soldiers,  eager  for  battle,  lost  heart  by  the  long  delay, 
and,  what  was  worse,  lost  confidence  in  their  oflioors. 
]?or  moro  than  a  month  the  Turks  were  kept  quite 
inactive.  On  tho  27th  the  Russians  detached  a  force  to 
plunder  Perghet,  and  carry  off  all  the  wood  in  tho  houses, 
and  Zarif  Pasha  offered  no  kind  of  opposition.  On  the 
29th  General  Guyon  recoimoiti-ed  the  enemy's  camp  at 
the  head  of  a  thousand  horse.  The  Russians  turned  out, 
and  for  once  Zarif  Pasha  supported  Guyon  by  sending 
Eerim  Pasha  with  a  strong  force  to  protect  his  retreat, 
and  followed  it  up  by  ordering  the  march  of  neady  all 
the  ai-my.  The  Tui-ks  offered,  but  the  Russians  declined 
battle,  and  retreated  to  their  camp.  During  this  period 
the  only  combats  that  had  occurred  had  been  fought  by 
ilmety  and  his  irregulars,  who  had  on  more  than  one 
occasion  surprised  and  discomfited  tho  enemy,  and  had 
once  broken  into  his  camp. 

Prince  Bebutoff  had  been  playing  a  very  warj-  and 
dangerous  game,  ono  that  must  have  led  to  his  destruc- 
tion had  ho  been  opposed  by  a  competent  commander. 
The  right  wing  of  tha  Turks  was  at  Bayadd,  on  the  other 
side  of  Mount  Ararat.  Another  Selim  Pasha  commanded 
there.  He  had  under  his  orders  5,000  men  and  seven 
guns,  and  he  was  emphatically  directed,  if  attacked,  to 
fall  back  by  Toprat-Kalch  upon  Kaxs.  During  the  in- 
action of  Zaiif  Pasha,  whoso  character  the  Russians 
accurately  judged,  Prince  Bebutoff  had  actually  ventured 
to  detach  8,000  men  and  thirteen  guns  from  his  CAmp, 
•with  orders  to  proceed  by  Erivan  upon  Bayazid.  When 
these  Russians  debouched  from  the  mountains,  Selim, 
instead  of  retreating,  thought  fit  to  fight  a  battle,  and 
being  tho  weaker  party,  and  foolish  besides,  he  was 
routed  with  tho  loss  of  seven  guns,  many  hundred  men, 
and  large  supi)lies  of  provisions.  Then,  instead  of  retreat- 
ing towards  Ears,  ho  fled  to  Van,  and  thus  threw  open  to 
the  enemy  tho  road  to  Erzeroum.  Thus  the  Russians 
gained  a  victory,  occupied  an  important  countrj'  woU- 
supplied  with  cattlo  and  sheep,  and  put  a  stop  to  all 
commcrco  botwcen  Persia  and  Turkey  by  barring  tho 
direct  road  followed  by  tho  caravans. 

Having  sti-uck  this  blow,  Princo  Bebutoff  booamo 
anxious  for  the  rotum  of  his  large  detachment.  Tho 
rumour  in  the  Turkish  camp  was  that  tho  victors  of 
Bayazid  wero  pushing  on  for  Erzeroum.  In  reality  thoy 
■were  counter-marching  with  commendable  speed  to 
etacsngthen  Bebutoff,  who  had  for  a  fortnight  been  at 


the  mercy  of  Zar'Lf  Pasha.  In  this  exigency,  as  soon  as 
he  learned  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Selim,  Zarif  resolved 
to  fight  Bebutoff.  There  was  still  time.  The  detach- 
ment was  still  on  tho  march  from  Bayazid.  But  when 
he  should  have  acted  with  decision,  the  Turk  wavered 
and  hesitated ;  and  before  he  decided,  tho  Russian  army 
was  again  united  in  his  front.  It  was  on  the  5th  of 
August  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  fight  tho  next 
morning.  He  should  have  acted  on  the  2nd,  when  tho 
enemy  was  still  looking  for  his  coming  troops.  It  was 
now  too  late.  Tho  Bayazid  detachment  had  rejoined 
Prince  Bebutoff.  The  spies  in  the  Turkish  camp  had 
informed  tho  Russian  of  an  intended  movement.  But 
the  report  carried  into  tho  enemy's  camp  was  that  tho 
Turks  wero  either  about  to  attack  or  retreat  to  Ears. 
Princo  Bebutoff  prepared  for  the  retreat  by  detaching  a 
force  to  Perghet,  but  luckily  for  him  ho  was  informed  in 
time,  that,  instead  of  retreating,  the  Turks  wero  about  to 
advance.  He  therefore  recalled  the  detachment  at  once, 
and  with  a  united  force  stood  ready  to  meet  his  foe. 

The  Turkish  plan  had  been  decided  in  council.  It 
was  suggested  by  Guyon,  and  adopted  by  Zarif  Pasha. 
The  army  was  divided  into  two  main  columns,  the  right 
under  Eerim  Pasha,  tho  left  under  Vely  Pasha ;  and,  of 
course,  Zarif  was  to  direct  the  whole.  The  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  who  mustered  in  great  numbers,  were  to 
menace  the  Russian  camp  on  both  flanks ;  while  a  small 
detachm-3nt  of  all  arms  was  to  seize  a  height  command- 
ing the  Russian  left  wing,  and  fall  on  at  the  proper  time. 
The  army  was  to  bo  in  motion  at  midnight,  so  that  at 
dawn  it  might  appear  before  the  Russians  and  begin  the 
battle.  Accordingly,  soon  after  midnight  the  army  was 
put  in  motion.  The  right  column  made  its  way  over  tho 
undulating  plain  in  tolerable  order,  and  arrived  in  posi- 
tion before  dawn.  But  the  left,  struggling  in  the  darkness 
over  broken  ground,  fell  into  disorder,  lost  its  way,  and 
v.-hen  the  sun  rose  was  still  distant  from  the  field.  Thero 
on  the  hills  to  tho  right  stood  Kerim  Pasha,  with  about 
10,000  men,  fronting  the  whole  Russian  army  in  order 
of  battle ;  while  the  detached  corps  was  on  the  heights 
commanding  the  Russian  camp.  Thus  tho  Turks  wero 
in  three  fractions ;  tho  Russians  in  ono  compact  mass. 

The  Turks  had  in  the  field  a  force  of  20,000  infantry, 
3,900  cavalry,  78  guns,  and  8,000  or  9,000  Baslii- 
Bazouks.  Tho  Russians  had  10,000  infantry,  2,600 
cavalry,  64  gims,  and  4,000  irregular  horse.  Tho  Turk.s 
possessed  the  best  and  most  numerous  artillery,  tho 
worst  possible  cavalry,  regular  and  irregular,  and  -andis- 
ciplined  infantry,  but  more  numerous  th^n  that  of  tho 
enemy,  and,  if  well  led,  capable  of  conducting  itself  well. 
Tho  Russian  infantiy  was  not  so  good  as  that  in  tho 
Crimea,  but  their  dragoons  wore  admirable  troops. 

As  soon  as  daylight  enabled  Prince  BcbutolF  to  jior- 
ceivo  tho  state  of  tho  Turkish  armj',  he  determined  at  onco 
to  throw  upon  tho  isolated  right  wing  tho  wholo  weight 
of  his  guns  and  horse,  and  a  strong  force  of  infantry. 
As  ho  closed  with  Eorim  Pasha,  General  Guyon  urged 
on  tho  advance  of  tho  left  wing,  and  tho  question  now 
was,  could  Eorim  withstand  tho  onsets  of  tho  enemy  until 
Ycly  Pasha's  troopa  WBre  able  to  join  in  the  fi'ay.  Princo 
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BobiitofF  had  charged  his  front,  and,  directing  his 
artillery  and  infantry  upon  thefront  of  the  Turks,  moved 
his  dragoons  to  the  left,  so  that  tlioy  might  take  the 
Turks  in  flank.  The  Russian  infantry  advanced,  but 
fought  very  feebly.  Tho  Turkish  artillery,  splendidly 
served,  did  great  oxecntion.  Tho  Russians  dragoons, 
howevoi',  riding  resolutely  onward,  by  their  incro  pro- 
sonco  and  loud  shouts,  scared  away  tho  whole  of  tho 
Ottoman  cavalry,  leaving  tho  guns  unprotected.  Tho 
Russians  at  once  made  a  dash  at  the  guns.  Tho  Emperor 
Nicholas  had  said  that  the  Turkish  artillery  would  be  a 
hard  nut  to  crack,  and  hero  his  words  were  justified.  The 
combat  was  now  ono  between  horse  and  guns.  The  brave 
Tui'ks  tm-ncd  their  pieces  on  the  flood  of  horsemen  pour- 
ing upon  them,  and  tho  firo  was  so  true  that  tho  dragoons 
wore  driven  back.  But  they  wero  gallant  soldiers,  and, 
re-forming,  returned  to  the  charge.  In  the  interval  the 
Russian  infantry  had  been  brought  up  .again,  and  the 
Russian  guns  began  to  play  upon  the  Turkish  line. 
Deserted  by  their  officers,  tho  latter  shook  and  wavered, 
and  tho  greater  part  fled.  Thus  the  artillery  was  loft  to 
contend  with  tho  dragoons.  Tho  flight  of  the  infantry 
stimulated  tho  latter;  they  mado  another  rush,  and  were 
again  defeated.  But  this  could  not  continue.  One  m.ore 
charge,  driven  home,  and  the  gunners  were  sabred  at 
their  pieces,  loading  and  firing  to  tho  last ;  and,  passing 
through,  tho  Russian  horse  rodo  down  and  sabred  the 
infantry  now  hastening  away.  Kerim  Pasha  had 
remained  to  the  last,  exhorting  his  men  to  stand  firmly : 
ia  vain,  the  whole  wing  was  scattered,  and  the  guns 
captured. 

At  this  moment  tho  Turkish  left  oaiuo  into  action,  and 
Prino^^  Bebutoff  recalled  his  dragoons,  thus  saving  the 
remnants  of  the  unhappy  right  v/ing.  The  left  column, 
led  by  Kniety  and  Guyon,  attacked  with  such  coui-age 
and  impetuosity  that  tho  enemy  began  to  give  ground. 
The  Turkish  ai-tillery  again  proved  superior  to  that 
of  tho  enemy.  The  whole  body  of  Turkish  infantry, 
inspired  by  the  leading  brigade,  went  frankly  into  tho 
fight,  and  for  a  time  victory  seemed  possible.  Guyon, 
seeing  the  disorder  of  tho  Russian  infantry,  got  together 
4,000  horsemen.  With  Hungarians  at  Temesvar  he 
had  charged  in  1849,  and  charged  with  success.  Here 
the  Turks  at  first  promised  well,  and  galloped  forward, 
shouting  loudly.  Had  they  charged  on,  the  d.ay  might 
havo  been  won,  for  Prince  Bebutoff  confesses  that  his 
infantry  were  shaken,  and  the  dragoons  had  not  come  up 
from  the  left.  But  the  courage  of  the  cavalry  exhaled 
at  the  mero  sight  of  an  irresolute  Russian  column.  A 
few  more  strides  of  tho  Turkish  horse,  and  they  would 
have  won  a  victory.  They  suddenly  halted,  then  turned, 
and  rode  off,  leaving  Guyon  alouo;  just  as  Lord  Uxbridge 
was  left  at  Waterloo  by  a  Belgian  regiment.  The  Turkish 
infantry,  seeing  the  horso  flee,  became  infected  with 
their  fears ;  the  Russian  di-agoons,  heated  with  the 
slaughter  they  had  made  on  the  other  wing,  galloped 
up ;  tho  artillei-y  poured  in  showers  of  grape,  and  the 
whole  Turkish  left  wing  disbanded,  "in  a  confusion 
quite  indescribable."  Tho  dragoons  pursued,  slaying  and 
capturing  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  then  halted.     The 


two  armies  had  been  contending  under  a  hot  sun  in  a 
waterless  plain  for  soveu  hours;  and  although  tho  whole 
Turkish  army  was  \vithi:i  their  grasp,  tho  Russians  were 
too  fatigued  and  too  severely  smitten  to  clutch  it.  Had 
the  Russians  pursued,  not  a  gun  or  a  caisson  would  have 
reached  Kars,  and  Prince  Bebutoff  would  havo  been 
master  of  Armenia,  from  Gumri  to  Erzcroum. 

For  the  Turkish  army  lost  all  military  form.  Tho 
horsemen  rodo  o'.f  in  a  ilock ;  tho  foot  soldiers  wero 
scattered  over  tho  plain  in  such  utter  di.sordcr,  that  ono 
wi'iter  says  two  men  could  not  be  seen  together.  This  is 
an  exaggeration,  but  it  illustrates  tho  confusion  of  tho 
flight.  The  Turks  did  not  run — they  walked  away ;  and 
many  of  thoso  who  escaped  the  grape  and  the  sabre,  as 
soon  as  they  I'ound  they  wore  not  pursued,  sank  down  on 
the  grass,  and  fell  at  oaoo  into  a  deep  sleep.  The  track 
to  Kars  looked  like  a  battle-field  strewn  with  dead.  Thcj* 
did  not  even  try  to  rally  at  the  camp  they  had  quitted  in 
the  morning.  Pi'inoo  Bebutoff  told  tho  Emperor  in  his 
report  that  ho  did  not  pursue,  because  ' '  the  enemy,  beaten 
in  the  field,  might  yet  make  strong  resistance  behind  the 
natural  and  artificial  defences  of  his  entrenched  camp." 
But  had  ho  senta  sotnia  of  Cossacks  against  this  formid- 
able camp,  he  would  have  found  no  one  there  to  defend 
it  but  a  group  of  European  officers,  who  wero  eagerly 
devoimng  scraps  of  cold  mutton,  bread,  and  a  fuie  ik  fvlc. 
(jras.  Tho  real  reason  why  tho  Prince  did  not  pursue 
was  because  he  couhl  not  trust  his  infantry  or  irregulars 
out  of  his  sight,  and  that  the  heat  and  the  Turkish 
gunners  had  cut  in  pieces  his  magnificent  dragoons.  So 
the  Turkish  army  flowed  back  into  Kars  unmolested,  and 
Turkish  Armenia  reniiined  for  another  year  in  the  hands 
of  tho  Sultan. 

The  Turks  lost  o,500  in  killed  and  wounded,  2,000  in 
prisoners,  and  15  guns.  More  than  6,000  men  went 
home,  but  many  of  thess  returned,  and  for  days  tho 
iri-egular  cavalry  wero  bringing  in  stragglers.  Nearly 
all  tho  Turkish  officers  r.f.i  away,  and  thus  only  ono 
regimental  commander  was  killed,  and  one  general  of 
brigade  slightly  wounded.  The  Russian  loss  was  very 
great.  They  admit  that  upwards  of  3,000  were  killed  or 
wounded,  including  no  fewer  than  111  officers,  of  whom 
21  wero  killed.  In  truth,  the  Russian  officers  wero 
obliged  to  expose  themselves  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
men,  and  had  tho  Turks  been  as  brave,  the  day  might 
have  had  a  different  ending.  The  loss  inflicted  on  the 
Russians  is  a  terrible  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  tho 
Turkish  artillery.  Tahir  Pasha,  who  commanded  this 
arm,  was  educated  at  Woolwich.  The  Tui-ks  lost  tho 
battle,  because  they  were  commanded  by  an  intriguer 
who  had  never  been  a  soldier ;  because  the  troops  were 
undrilled,  and  had  no  officer's  worthy  of  tho  name  ;  be- 
cause, with  such  ti'oops  and  such  officers,  they  were 
directed  to  make  so  perilous  a  movementas  a  night  march ; 
because  their  cavalry  ran  away,  and  because  they  fought 
in  fragments.  Such  was  the  battle  of  Km-uk-Dereh.  It 
took  its  name  from  a  village  within  the  Russian  lines, 
and  it  tended  to  increase  vastly  the  influence  of  tho 
Russians  in  Asia. 

The  campaign  in  Armenia  ended  with  this  battle.    On 
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the  ITtli  of  August,  eleven  days  after  his  victory,  Prince 
Bebutoff  deemed  it  prudent  to  return  to  Gumvi.  The 
only  reasons  for  tliis  step  Tviiioli  one  can  imagine  are  tlie 
lateness  of  the  season,  the  ■weakness  of  the  Eussians  in 
Georgia,  and  undue  alarm  at  the  news  of  an  incursion 
iDy  Schamyl.  This  chief  had  issued  from  his  mountains 
in  August,  had  penetrated  some  few  miles  towards  Tiflis, 
and,  seizing  the  wives  of  some  Russian  officers,  had  ridden 
Lack  to  his  fastnesses.  This  diversion,  though  ■well- 
intended,  is  not  Kkely  to  have  misled  Prince  Bebutoff, 
Tvho  kne-w  the  habits  of  Schamyl  and  the  extent  of  his 
power  to  harm.  The  fruits  of  the  campaign,  besides 
the  three  victories  of  Urzughetti,  Bayazid,  and  Kiu-uk- 
Deroh,  were  many.  The  Turkish  army  ■was  diminished 
.  and  demoralised ;  the  road  from  Turkey  to  Persia  was 
Tendered  unsafe,  and  the  Kurds  were  induced  to' revolt. 
Eussia  might  ■well  be  proud  of  successes  in  Armenia, 
"which  were  some  compensation  for  losses  on  the  Cii'cassian 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  As  to  the  Turkish  and  European 
officers,  Zarif  Pasha  ■was  recalled,  but  not  disgraced, 
■while  Guyon  ■was  recalled  and  placed  on  half-pay — an 
instance  of  ingratitude  not  peculiar  to  Turkey. 

As  it  ■was  foreseen  that  Eussia  ■would  make  fresh 
efforts  ia  Asia,  the  British  Government,  moved  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  British  Consuls,  -who  faithfully  described  the 
unhappy  condition  of  the  Ears  army  under  its  -wretched 
?.nd  criminal  commanders,  appointed,  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Williams  to  bo  Her  Maj  esty's 
Commissioner  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  Turkish  army 
in  Asia.  He  -was  to  place  himself  in  communication  ■with 
Lord  Eaglan  and  Lord  Stratford;  to  act  as  they  directed; 
to  keep  them  informed  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  Asiatic  army,  and  to  correspond  ■with  Lord 
Clarendon.  Colonel  Williams  arrived  at  Constantinople 
on  the  14th  of  August,  and  on  the  19th  he  saw  Lord 
Eaglan  at  Varna.  Eetuming  to  Constantinople,  ho  ■was 
in  constant  comm.unication  with  Lord  Stratford  until 
the  31st,  ■when  he  sailed  for  Trebizond.  On  the  24th  of 
September  ho  reached  Ears.  With  him  ■went  Lieutenant 
Teesdale,  Dr.  Sand^with,  and  Mr.  Churchill.  Throughout 
his  journey  he  had  kept  an  eye  on  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  long  before  he  arrived  at  Ears  had  begun  to  pour 
serious  complaints  into  Constantinople. 

Aa  soon  as  he  had  quitted  Trebizond  ho  encountered 
two  siege  guns  deserted  in  tho  sno'w.  On  arriving  at 
Erzeroum  he  found  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  troops  who  were  to  winter  there,  and  no  adequate 
measures  taken  to  defend  tho  place.  But  it  was  on 
reaching  Ears  that  tho  truth  burst  upon  him  in  all  its 
grossness — that  tho  Sultan's  army  was  a  mero  rabble  in 
rags. 

Tho  m^oster-rolls  of  tho  Turkish  .ai-my  showed  on  paper 
a  force  of  22,754  men.  Tho  number  actually  existing, 
including  sick,  was  14,600 — a  clear  proof  of  tho  pecula- 
tion habitually  practised  by  the  Pashas.  Tho  clothes  of 
these  men  wcro  ragged  and  threadbare.  Their  trousers, 
shoes,  and  stockings,  wcro  not  fit  to  be  seen.  They  wero 
subsisted  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  in  October  thoro  wero 
only  provisions  for  thrco  days  in  tho  magazine.  Drill 
T^^as  altogether  neglected.  Tho  infantry  were  armed  with 


flint  muskets,  except  a  few  battalions.  Tho  swords  of  the 
cavab-y  were  sliort  and  useless.  The  artiller}'  was  good, 
but  the  men  were  as  badly  clothed  and  fed  as  their  com- 
rades. Of  the  officers  we  have  already  spoken.  They 
could  not  bo  ■worse.  The  troops  were  twenty-two, 
eighteen,  and  fifteen  months  iu  arrears  of  pay.  Of  tho 
little  money  seat  from  Constantinople,  the  specie  had 
been  seized  by  tho  Pashas,  and  paper  given  to  the  men. 
Colonel  Williams  represented  this  state  of  things  to 
Lord  Stratford  and  Lord  Clarendon  ;  and  both  did  their 
utmost  to  induce  tho  Turkish  Government  to  rcmed;r 
evils  of  such  magnitude.  But  they  only  partially 
succeeded.  Instead  of  sending  a  competent  Moslem — 
and  there  were  ono  or  two— tho  Porto  sent  fi:-st  a 
drunken  Pasha,  v/ho  did  .all  he  could  to  thwart  tho 
aims  of  Colonel  Williams;  who  for  a  long  time  was 
successful;  who  in  the  end  was  got  rid  of,  but  not 
until  he  had  done  verj'  great  mischief.  In  November 
Colonel  Williams  returned  to  Erzeroum,  in  order  that  hi_^ 
might  tlienco  enforce  the  measures  necossa'ry  for  tho 
supply  and  reinforcement  of  tho  army.  Captain  Toesdalo 
was  loft  at  Ears  to  look  after  the  feeding,  accommoda- 
tion, and  drill  of  the  troops.  Both  these  officers  had 
arduous  tasks  before  them,  especially  as  Colonel  Wil- 
liams had  not  been  yet  appointed  a  Lieutenant-General 
in  tho  Sultan's  service;  a  neglect  chargeable  on  Lord 
Stratford,  whoso  only  excuses  wero  the  slowness  of  tho 
T-arkish  officials,  and  tho  vastness  bf  his  own  employ- 
ments. At  a  later  period  this  neglect  was  remedied,  and 
the  position  and  authority  of  the  British  Commissioner 
strengthened  by  a  commission  to  act  as  Lieutenant- 
General.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  his  com-mission 
he  was  stj'led  Williams  Pasha ;  an  innovation  on  Turkish, 
custom.  This  is  the  first  appointment  of  a  Christian  to 
a  high  raiik  in  the  Turkish  service  under  his  proper 
name.  Previously  all  Christians  in  the  ser^vico  of  tho 
Porte  had  received  Moslem  names— such  as  Ismail,  Omer, 
Perhad.  Shukri  Pasha,  the  insolent  drunkard  sent  to 
succeed  Zarif,- was  recalled,  and  Vassif  Pasha,  an  honest 
man,  but  of  little  energy  and  no  talent,  was  aiipointed  in 
his  stead. 

In  executing  the  laborious  task  of  fortifying  Erze- 
roum, preparing  barracks,  obtaining  transport,  making- 
arrangements  for  supplies  of  grain  and  forage,  pressinrr 
for  reinforcements,  pay,  clothing,  arms,  accoutrements 
the  British  officers  at  Ears  and  Erzeroum  passed  tho 
winter.  Besides  contending  with  jealous  Pashas,  General 
Williams  found  himself  obliged  to  use  his  influence  in 
Eui-distan  to  put  an  end  to  a  dangerous  insurrection. 
He  was  well  known  to  the  Eurds,  and  when  he  proposed 
terms  they  not  only  trusted  to  British  honour,  but  tho 
leader  surrendered.  In  tho  spring  General  Williams 
found  it  necessary  to  ask  for  additional  help,  and  tho 
British  Government  sent  him  from  tho  Indian  army, 
Colonel  lioke.  Captain  Olphorts,  and  Captain  Thompson, 
tho  wholo  of  whom  reached  Ears  in  7\[arch,  18  J5.  Under 
the  direction  of  Colonel  Lake,  and  with  the  aid  of  theso 
officers,  tho  rough,  dilapidated,  and  badly-placed  on- 
tronohmonts  about  Ears  wero  reotifiod,  and  now  work.^i 
wero  oonatructod.    It  was  known  that  tho  onemy  ■wa.«! 
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coUootlng  a  largo    forco    iu    Georgia,    xmder    General 

Moui-avief,  aa  oillcor  of  skill  ami  cxporiunco,  wlio  had 
taken  part  in  the  campaigus  of  1828-9,  wlicn  not  only 
Kars  waa  taken  but  Erzeroum,  and  when  the  Kussiana, 
under  Paskiowitoh,  tlxreatcnod  Trebiijoud.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  time  to  lose,  and  as  soon  as  the  snow 
molted,  and  work  bocamo  practicable.  Colonel  Lake 
botpa  his  task. 

The  town  of  Kars  stands  in  the  midst  of  mountains 
on  a  plateau,  some  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea. 
It  has  been  a  place  of  strength  for  centuries.  Persian, 
Armenian,  Turk,  have  made  it  a  stronghold,  and  for  good 
reason.  It  covers  tho  roads  fi'om.  Gumri  to  Erzeroum, 
and  is  on  the  flank  of  tho  roads  to  that  placo  from 
Bayazid.  Euilt  on  tho  right  bank  of  tho  Kars-Chai, 
whore  that  stream,  quitting  one  gorge  in  tho  hills,  sweeps 
round  a  stretch  of  meadow  to  enter  another  gorge, 
defended  by  old  walls  and  a  lofty  keep,  Ears  had  repulsed 
Nadir  Shah  in  1735,  and  the  Eussians  in  1S07.  But  its 
defences  proved  to  be  too  weak  to  resist  a  skilful  soldier, 
and  Princo  Paskiowitoh  took  it  from  the  Turks  in  throe 
daj-s  in  1828.  lu  fact,  tho  fortress  was  commanded  by 
the  Karadagh  on  the  east,  and  by  tho  mountains  across 
tho  river  on  the  west.  Therefore,  when  the  European 
officers  reached  the  town  in  1854,  they  set  about  remedy- 
ing these  defects,  by  fortifying  the  Karadagh,  surrounding 
the  town,  suburb  with  low  entrenchments,  and  throwing 
up  two  or  throe  works  on  the  high  ground  upon  the  left 
bank  commanding  the  jilace.  Colonel  Lake  found  these 
works  very  imperfectly  adapted  for  the  defence  of  tho 
town,  and  it  was  his  business  to  supply  what  was 
required.  Having  formed  a  corps  of  eighty  sappers, 
"  all  of  whom  became  in  a  short  tirae  very  expert,"  ho 
began,  in  the  second  week  in  Api'H,  to  reconstmot  tho 
defences,  and  by  tho  end  of  May  ho  had  completed  such 
works  as  then  seemed  desirable.  They  com.pii3ed  a  strong 
lino  of  parapets  flanked,  by  redans  and  redoubts,  to  the 
south-east  of  the  town,  extending  fi-om  the  Karadagh 
.■southwards  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  westwards 
for  double  tho  distance,  and  them  running  north-west 
back  to  the  Kars-Chai.  Two  redoubts— Hafiz  Pasha 
Tabia  and  Kanli  Tabia — were  constructed  at  tho  eastern 
and  western  angles.  The  Karadagh  was  fortified  afresh 
and  connected  with  tho  town  by  a  covered  way,  while 
another  line  ran  to  the  north-west  to  an  elevation,  where 
it  terminated  in  a  redoubt  called  tho  Arab  Tabia.  An 
inner  line,  or  retrenchment,  with  flanking  works,  was 
thrown  wp  close  to  the  subui-b.  Pontoon  bridges  were 
thrown  over  the  river  to  facilitate  tho  passage  of  troops 
from  ono  bank  to  the  other,  saving  time  in  the  transit. 
On  the  left  bank,  the  heights  immediately  commanding 
tho  town  were  entrenched.  Three  redoubts,  named  after 
Colonel  Lake  and  others,  and  called  tho  English  lines, 
stretched  from  an  eminence  duo  west  of  the  Karadagh 
to  tho  river  below  the  town ;  and  above  the  town,  and 
commanding  it,  the  river  and  the  bridges,  there  was  a 
large  redoubt,  named  after  Vassif  Pasha.  These  works, 
as  events  showed,  were  still  insufficient.  Tho  English 
lines,  though  commanding  everything  eastward,  were 
not  the  true  key  of  tho  place  ;  but  that  fact  had  to  be 


demonstrated  by  tho  onemy.  At  tho  end  of  May  tho 
placo  was  secure  from  an  assault  on  tho  east — that  i."j,  oa 
the  side  of  Gumri — and  on  the  south;  but  not  yet  on  tho 
west — that  is,  ou  the  .side  of  Erzeroum.  If  tho  reader 
can  imagine  a  deep  and  precipitous  and  tortuous  gorgo 
through  which  a  river  worked  its  way  northward — a 
Turkish  town  surrounded  by  old  battlements,  a  venerable 
but  useless  keep,  a  plain  stretching  to  tho  south,  high 
mountains  to  tho  oast,  and  still  higher  to  the  west,  and 
the  whole  surfuco  on  that  side  seamed  with  ravines  and 
rough  with  mountains,  all  bare  and  treeless,  ho  will  havo 
some  faint  idea  of  Kars  and  its  entrenched  camp — a 
camp  tho  enemy  must  take  before  he  dared  to  venture  as 
far  as  Erzeroum.  In  this  camp,  at  tho  beginning  of  May, 
there  were  10,000  infantry,  1,500  artillerymen,  and  1,500 
useless  cavalry.  Subsequently  this  force  was  largely  in- 
creased, but  it  never  exceeded  20,000  men  of  all  arms. 
There  was  also  a  small  forco  at  Toprak-Kaleh,  a  strong 
position  on.  the  road  from  Bayazid  to  Erzeroum.  Thi.'J 
force  was  under  Vely  Pasha,  assisted  by  Major  Olpherts, 
and  in  the  ovent  of  an  advance  of  the  enemy  on  that  side, 
with  the  view  of  moving  upon  Erzeroum,  without  assail- 
ing Ears,  Vely  Pasha  was  ordered  to  fall  back  upon  tho 
fortified  lines  of  Erzeroum.  These  lines  consisted  of  an 
outpost  at  the  Pass  of  Deve-Boynou,  the  junction  of  tho 
two  roads  fi-om  Kars  and  Bayazid  to  Erzeroum,  and  very 
strong  works  oa  the  heights  commanding  the  town. 

The  great  object  of  General  Williams  was  to  create  a 
strong  and  impregnable  camp  at  Ears,  and  to  store  up 
provisions  there  to  such  an  extent  that  the  garrison 
would  bo  able  to  hold  out  until  the  winter,  when  it  was 
assumed  the  onemy  would  bo  compelled,  by  stress  of 
weather,  to  quit  tho  bleak  highlands,  and  seek  shelter  in 
Gumri.  Erzeroom  was  in  like  manner  made  sti-ong,  so 
that  it  might  sei've  as  a  base  for  the  Kars  army,  should 
that  army  ba  able  to  keep  open  its  communications ; 
and  as  a  place  whore  a  force  might  assemble  in  safety  to 
relieve  Kars,  or  at  least  to  harass  the  enemy,  and  make 
his  position  intolerable.  Bat  these  long-sighted  views 
were  frustrated  by  the  wretched  organisation  of  tho 
Turks,  the  corruption  and  sloth  of  tho  Pashas,  and  the 
inability  of  their  regulars  to  act  in  the  open  field.  Tho 
stores  intended  for  Kars  never  reached  that  place,  aud- 
it is  a  marvel  how  it  held  out  so  long. 

There  is  no  doubt  now  that  the  Eussians  were  very 
well  informed  of  tho  state  of  things  on  the  Turkish  side. 
They  knew  that  the  allies,  engaged  so  deeply  in  tho 
Crimea,  would  not  spare  any  European  troops  for  service 
in  Asia ;  and  that,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  the  French 
Emperor  would  not  consent  to  the  employment  of  the 
best  Turkish  troops  and  Omer  Pasha,  the  best  Moslem 
general,  in  Ai-menia.  This  made  them  bold.  At  the  end 
of  May  General  Mouravief  had  assembled  35,000  men 
and  sixty-four  guns  at  Gumi-i ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
June  ho  crossed  the  Arpa-Chai,  and  encamped  on  Tui-kish 
ten-itory.  General  WiUianis,  hearing  this,  set  out  at 
once  fi-om  Erzeroum,  and  on  tho  7th  of  June  arrived  at 
Kars.  He  did  not  appear  a  moment  too  soon.  Vassif 
Pasha  had  just  proposed  a  retrograde  movement  oa 
Erzeroum,  and  Mouia-vief  had  pitched  his  camp  on  tho 
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Kars-Cliai,   eight  miles  north-east  of  the  town.     The  ; 
presence  of  Wiiliams  inspii-ed  the  garrison  with  fresh  ; 
coiu-age,  and  put  an  end  to  the  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
the  Pasha.     The  Kars  army  was  destined  to  stand  by  I 
Ears  to  the  last.  i 

The  Russian  general  was  a  skilful  soldier.  As  soon  as  i 
he  moved  out  of  Gumri  and  tosk  post  at  Zaim,  about 
eight  miles  north  of  Kars,  he  lialted,  and  sent  out  strong  ' 
detachments  to  Ardahan  and  Tchildir  among  the  moun-  i 
tains  oa  his  right  fliink,  with  the  double  object  of ; 
collecting  or  destroying  stores  and  ascertaining  whether 
the  Turks  at  Batoum  v^ere  preparing  to  assist  their  com- 


be tter  officered,  they  would  have  felt  some  confidence  in 
themselves,  and  Lave  retired  in  a  more  soldier-like 
manner."  The  IGth  of  Juno  was  the  great  day  of  the 
Turkish  feast  of  Bairam.  The  proximity  of  the  eueuiy, 
however,  caused  a  suspension  of  the  festive  ceremonies. 
But  the  Kussian,  knowing  Turkish  habits,  judged  it 
would  be  otherwise,  and  earlj'  in  the  m.orning  appeared 
with  his  whole  army.  The  cavalry  outposts  were  not  far 
from  the  front  of  the  town  works,  and  feeling  .some  con- 
iidence  in  the  guns,  if  not  in  themselves,  allowed  thi- 
Cossacks  of  the  Lino  to  approach  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  before  they  fled.  The  enemy's  horse,  eager  to  dash 
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rades  at  Kars.     He  soon  found  that  the  Batoum-  army 
was  not  likely  to  trouble  him,  and  such  was  his  coircct 
estimate  of  its  value,  that  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign 
ho  scarcely  troubled  himself  about  the  doings  of  that 
force.    Accordingly,  on  the  1-lth  of  June,  ho  drew  nearer  j 
to  Kars,  and  being  powerful  in  cavalry,  ho,  oa  that  day,  I 
drove  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  horsemen  watching  the  ; 
valley  back  upon  tho  entrenched  camp.     Oolouel  Lake  | 
■was  prosout  at  this  skirmish,  and  he  has  admitted  that  I 
it  afforded  him  a  valuable  experience  of  tho  uselessiiess 
of  the  Turkish  horse  in  the  field.     But  ho  is  candid  I 
enough  to  add  that  all  blame  must  not  bo  thrown  on  tho 
men.      "Had  they  been  well-horsed  and  armed,  and! 


into  the  camp  on  tho  heehs  of  the  fugitives,  rode  on  with- 
out a  thought  of  tha  guns  on  the  Karadagh.  But  tho 
gunners  there,  under  Captain  Thompson,  seiiiing  tho 
favoui'able  moment,  opened  a  telling  fire,  and  brought 
the  Cossacks  to  a  dead  stand.  The  Turks  immediately 
rallied,  but  though  they  followed  tho  enemy — at  a  distance 
— did  him  no  liarui.  Tho  Russian  army  then  withdrew. 
General  Mouravicf  had  inspected  the  a))proaches  and 
defences  fronting  tho  road  to  Guuiri,  and,  satisfied  that, 
ho  could  not  break  in  on  that  Hide,  ho  quitted  his  camp 
on  the  18th,  and,  marching  in  order  of  battle,  crossed 
that  road  within  sight  of  tho  garrison,  but  far  out  of 
range,  and  enci'.nipod  on  the  south  side,  about  four  miles 
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IVom  the  town.  This  cautious  modo  of  going  to  woi-k 
.showod  tliat  tho  gonoral  fuarod  to  risk  tin  assault.  IIo 
weeraod  to  bo  feoliiig  liis  way  about  tho  fortress,  but  in 
such  a  inaiuior,  that,  although  ho  rospoctod  tho  Turks 
behind  earthworks,  ho  clearly  had  no  foar  of  them  in  the 
fiold.  Posted  now  close  to  the  road  to  Erzoroum,  his 
cavaliy  threatened  the  direct  communications  with  that 
plarp,  and  forced  tho  couriers  of  tho  garrison  to  tako  a 
wide  sweep  to  tho  north  through  tho  mountains,  in  order 
to  carry  tho  dis])atchos  to  I'h'zoroum.  From  his  new 
camp  his  cavalry  wont  forth  and  secured  or  wasted 
several  small  magazines  which  tho  raskloss  i<ii<;aeS3  oiP 


parts,  leaving  one  to  watch  K-ir.;,  and  proceeding  witli 
tho  other  himself  over  the  inountain.s  tovt-ards  Erzeroun:. 
Tlio  movement  of  Mouravief  on  to  tho  Erzoroum  road 
had  already  inducod  Voly  Pasha  to  retire  from  Toprak- 
Kaleh  to  Kupri-Keui,  so  as  to  pl.aco  himself  between 
lilouravief  and  the  capital  of  Ai-monia.  Tho  Russian 
general's  object,  however,  was  not  Erzoroum.  He  had 
learned  that  there  was  a  TurkLsh  magazine  in  an 
exposed  situation  at  Yeui-Keui.  It  was  of  tho  last  im- 
portance to  tho  gaiTison  of  Kars,  and  its  stores  ought 
long  before  to  have  been  moved  into  that  camp.  Thero 
were  two  months'  supplies  at  Toni-KeuL    Upon  these 
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the  Turks  had  left  exposed.  For  a  fow  days  heavy  falls 
of  rain  susjjended  all  movement,  but  as  soon  as  the  rain 
ceased,  the  Russian  general  once  more,  under  cover  of  a 
great  display  of  forse,  reconnoitred  tho  south  or  town 
side.  The  Russian  officers  thought  their  general  was 
about  to  attack.  The  Turks  were  on  the  alert,  and  every 
parapet  and  battery  were  manned.  But  at  the  end  of 'an 
hour  tho  Russians  countermarched  and  returned  to  their 
^amp.  This  was  on  the  2Gth  of  June.  Mouravief  had 
made  uji  his  mind  that  ho  would  loso  too  many  men  in 
risking  an  assault,  and  knowing  that  the  Turks  could 
not  act  in  the  field,  he  determined  to  starve  them  into 
.submission.     On  tho  29th  he  divided  his  army  into  two 


Momavief  pounced,  wilh  the  swoop  of  an  eagle,  and 
what  he  could  not  carry  away  he  destroyed. 

In  the  meantime  tho  march  of  the  enemy  to  the 
Erzoroum  side  had  convinced  Colonel  Lake  that  the 
entrenchments  on  the  western  side  must  be  increased ; 
for  the  hills  to  tho  west  and  south-west  actually  com- 
manded Fort  Lake  and  the  English  lines,  upon  which 
the  safety  of  the  place  depended.  These  hUls  wero 
called  Tathmasb,  and  they  were  at  first  crowned  by  a 
simple  breastwork,  with  openings  for  a  few  guns.  But 
when  General  Mouravief  returned,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
from  his  expedition  towards  Erzoroum,  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  made  a  roconnoissanco,  in  force,  on  the  sido 
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of  the  Tackmasb,  it  ■was  found  that  the  weak  entrench- 
meats  there  must  be  strengthened,  lest  the  enemy 
should  seize  them  by  a  rush,  and  so  become  master  of  a 
position  -which,  in  a  short  time,  would  have  given  him 
Sars :  wherefore  the  Turks  were  again  set  to  work. 
"All  the  troops  in  gai-iison,  except  those  on  duty," 
writes  Colonel  Lake,  "were  thus  kept  constantly  em- 
ployed, and  nothing  could  exceed  the  cheerfulness  and 
dexterity  with  which  they  worked."  Mouravief  still 
hesitated  to  close  with  an  entrenched  camp,  around 
which,  as  his  officers  said,  batteries  and  parapets  rose  as 
if  by  magic.  "When  he  arrived  in  June  he  found  the 
town  side  barred  against  him.  At  that  time  the  Taoh- 
masb  plateau  was  undefended.  He  changed  his  camp 
to  that  side ;  when,  lo  !  by  means  of  English  skill 
and  Turkish  readiness,  lines  of  works  grew  up  under 
his  eyes,  and  rendered  these  hills  impregnable.  Before 
the  middle  of  August  the  plateau,  1,200  yai'ds  in  length, 
was  crowned  with  a  parapet,  supported  by  two  closed 
redoubts,  and  well  armed.  Between  Tachmasb  and 
I'ort  Lake,  on  a  knoll,  an  intermediate  work  was  con- 
structed. Not  content  with  this,  and  determined  to 
leave  nothing  to  chance,  a  line  of  breastworks  was  made 
on  a  strip  of  rock  trending  away  from  the  right  flank  of 
Tachmasb,  and  commanding  everything  around.  Thus 
the  spirits  of  the  garrison  were  kept  up,  and  confidaaoe 
inspired,  by  the  very  labours  whose  results  made  Ears 
absolutely  impregnable.  But  the  extent  of  the  ontrenoh- 
ments  had  become  so  great  that  a  horaeiaan,  at  a  walk- 
ing pace,  was  occupied  three  hours  in  making  a  com- 
plete circuit  of  these  linos.  Had  the  Hussian  force  been 
more  numerous,  this  would  have  ensured  the  capture  of 
the  place,  because  Mouravief  would  have  been  able  to 
make  many  feints,  and  one  real  assault ;  but,  as  ho  had 
not  an  army  large  enough  for  that  method,  the  extent  of 
the  works  of  Ears  was  not  an  evil. 

Unable  to  press  in  on  any  aide,  %e  Eugsian  general 
Egain  resorted  to  his  former  plan  of  scouring  the 
country,  almost  to  the  gates  of  ISi-aeroum ;  and  he  did 
this,  because  he  was  resolved  that  no  chance  of  receiving 
supplies  should  remain  to  the  Kara  army.  It  was  tan- 
talising in  the  extreme  to  the  stoaiifast  garrison  to  wit- 
ness the  passage  of  lai'ge  convoys  to  the  Eussian  camp, 
and  not  to  bo  able  to  offer  them  the  least  molesta- 
tion. Week  by  week  these  long  trains  of  wagons, 
guarded  by  cavalry  and  iofanti-y,  swept  by  out  of  range 
of  the  guns  of  the  Tui-ks-;  yet  there  were  thousands  of 
in-egular  cavaliy  at  Erzeroum,  at  Olti,  at  Tennek,  at 
Hassan-Ealeh.  General  Mouravief,  however,  know 
their  worth,  and  did  as  ho  pleased.  On  the  2ud  of 
August  ho  once  more  marched  a  large  force  towards 
Erzeroum.  Vely  Pasha  fell  back  before  him  from 
Eupri-Eeui  to  Deve-Boynou.  There  was  panic,  con- 
sternation in  Erzeroum.  All  the  Pashas,  except 
Tahir  and  Ilafiz,  were  helpless.  The  Bashi-Bazouks 
rode  about  plundciing  tho  villages,  and  flying  at  the 
mere  mention  of  tho  enemy.  Guna  wore  mounted  in 
Lasto,  and  councils  held ;  but  tho  terror  and  imbecility 
of  tho  Turkish  officers  woi-o  so  manifest  that  Consul 
Brant  was  on  tho  point  of  sending  his  family  to  Trobi- 


zond.  General  Mouravief,  over-cautious,  did  not  mov3 
beyond  Ilassan-Ealeh.  He  remained  there  long  enougji 
to  frighten  tho  Turks,  although  he  had  only  8,000  men 
to  match  against  their  2.5,000.  But  his  men  wore 
soldiers;  their  men  were  rabble.  It  is,  however,  duo  to 
Vely  Pasha  and  Major  Olphcrts  to  say,  tliat  they  kept 
their  little  band  of  regulars  at  Deve-Boynou  in  front  of 
the  enemy.  But  had  the  enemy  assailed  the  pass,  it  is 
not  clear  that  tho  Turks  would  have  beaten  him  ofl'. 

During  this  expedition  of  General  Mouravief  towards 
Erzeroum,  General  Branner,  commanding  the  besieging 
army,  advanced  against  the  town  defences  on  the.  8th  of 
August.  Ho  brought  up  large  masses  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  guns,  with  the  object  of  enticing  the  Turks 
out  of  their  lines.  Not  only  did  ho  fail,  but  he  managed 
to  get  within  range  of  the  ordnance  in  the  south-west 
redoubt,  called  Eanli  Tabia,  and  suffered  a  severe  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded,  including  a  general.  This  was 
the  last  experiment  on  the  plain ;  the  enemy  thence- 
forth tiu-nod  his  attention  to  the  western  heights ;  and, 
seeing  this  close  scrutiny,  Colonel  Lake  completed  those 
defences  which  we  have  previously  described.  At  tho 
end  of  August  General  Mom-avief  returned  to  the  camp. 
The  appixjaches  to  Ears  were  more  closely  watched  than 
ever.  Desertion  began  in  the  garrison,  and  v>'as  not 
stopped  until  some  men,  caught  in  the  act,  were  shot. 
There  wore  signs  of  mutiny  among  the  u-regulars  from 
Lazistaa,  and  the  same  stern  remedy  had  to  be  applied. 
Spies  were  ferreted  out  and  hung.  The  garrison  novi^ 
I  begwi  to  bo  pinched  for  food.  The  men  were  on  three- 
quarter  rations  ia  the  middle  of  August,  on  half  rations 
iu  tie  first  week  oi  September.  Porago  could  no  longer 
bo  «at  outside.  The  stores  of  barley  had  como  to  an 
ead.  All  the  cavalry  wei;e,  therefore,  sent  away,  and 
msiny  score  managed  to  pass  the  Russian  pickets,  but- 
somo  hundreds  Wei's  taken.  Tho  plan  of  captm-o  by 
.blockade  was  slowly  sooxuing  success.  The  Russit,r 
grasp  ^-ew  tighter ;  the  giu-rison  weaker .  The  appeau 
of  General  Williams  iw  aid  wei\3  in  vain. 

Not  that  ttey  were  unheeded ;  not  that  generals, 
diplomatists,  ministers,  emperors  did  not  write  and  talk 
about  tho  straits  of  tlio  Ears  ;u'my,  and  about  plans  for 
its  ixilicf.  Schemes  were  devised  in  Constantinople,  in 
London,  in  tho  Crimea.  Elaborate  calculations  wero 
made ;  estimates  for  land  and  sea  transport,  estimates 
for  provisions,  stores,  clothing,  ammunition,  tools,  tents, 
were  framed.  As  early  as  June — but  that  was  a  thought 
too  late — we  read  of  plans  for  the  relief  of  Esirs.  Tho 
British  Government  felt  all  tho  importance  to  British 
interests  of  a  stout  defence  at  least  of  Ai-menia.  They 
know  that  Ilussiaa  success  would  diminish  their  influonco 
ia  Persia,  and  possibly  shako  theii"  power  in  'India. 
Precisely  for  that  reason  the  Erench  Emperor  was  indis- 
posed to  aid  in  or  consent  to  any  timely  or  reasonable 
jjlan.  lie  was  not  desirous  of  preventing  Kussia  from 
winning  victories  in  Asia.  Uo  could  not  bo  hostile  to 
an  ally  fighting  by  his  side,  but  he  could  be,  and  was, 
indiiroront  and  obstriiotivo.  As  early  as  July  it  was 
proposed  that  an  expedition  should  sail  tor  Redout 
Ealoh,    on  tho   Miugrelian   coast,  and  landing  there, 
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alioulj  so  tlu'oaten  Kutais  and  Tiflis  tllat  Mouravicf, 
alariaod,  would  bo  compolled  to  quit  Kars  in  order 
1  o  dofonrl  tho  licart  of  Georgia.  13ut  tlio  British  Govern 
moiit  did  not  approve  of  this  plan,  preferring  tlio  direct 
advance  of  a  relieving  army  from  Trobizond  upon  Erzo- 
I'oum.  Tho  British,  had  raised  a  Turkish  contingent 
under  British  officers;  Taut  Lord  Clarendon,  'would  not 
consent  to  its  employment,  on  tho  ground  that  it  was 
not  fit  to  copo  with  Russians  in  tho  field.  Omer  Pasha 
proposed  to  take  his  own  troops  from  Balaklava,  and 
others  gathered  up  from  Bulgaria  and  Batoum,  and  land 
at  Eedout  Kaleh.  To  this  the  Trench  Emperor  would 
not  consent,  on  tho  ground  that  they  could  not  bo  spared 
from  tho  Crimea.  As  tho  matter  grew  more  ui-gent  tho 
plans  for  tho  I'clief  of  Kars  increased ;  but  the  obstruc- 
tions to  tho  foi-mation  of  tho  army  were  so  gi'cat,  the 
Governments  could  agree  upon  so  few  points,  that  weeks 
— naj',  months — passed,  and,  as  wo  shall  see,  Sebastopol 
fell,  and  Kars  resisted  an  assault,  before  tho  relieving 
army  could  bo  formed  and  sent  across  the  Black  Sea. 
All  this  was  well  understood  by  Jlouravief;  and  he 
was  so  little  alarmed  on  tho  score  of  tho  safety  of  Tiflis 
that  he  received  reinforcements  from,  instead  of  sending 
any  to  Georgia.  Tho  alliance  did  not  work  when  the 
security  of  tho  Tui'kish  frontier  in  Asia  was  in  question; 
for  that  securitj'  involved  no  French  interest,  and,  con- 
.'■■equcntly,  every  plan  was  frustrated,  either  by  opposition 
in  Paris  or  opposition  in  tho  Crimea.  Thus  Kars  and  its 
gallant  defenders  were  loft  to  strive  with  two  deadly 
foes^a  tenacious  Eussian  genei'al,  and  starvation. 

And  manfully  they  strove.  Throughout  September 
they  were  severely  tried.  It  was  with  tho  utmost  diffi- 
culty now  that  foot  messengers  could  carry  letters 
through  the  Eusaian  lines.  There  were  several  British 
officers  at  Erzeroum — Mujor  Stuart,  Captain  Cameron, 
Captain  Peel — but,  in  spite  of  their  strenuous  exertions, 
not  a  man  could  bo  moved.  There  was  a  goodly  force  of 
cavalry  at  Pennek,  between  Kars  and  Olti.  Stuart  and 
Cameron  wont  thither  to  persuade  Ali  Pasha,  the  com- 
mandant, to  venture  on  a  dash  through  tho  linos,  each 
horseman  carrying  baiiej'.  He  would  not  budge  a  foot. 
While  Cameron  was  there  a  Eussian  detachment,  guided 
through  mountain  defiles  where  the  horsemen  had  to 
march  in  single  file,  suddenly  descended  upon  tho  Turkish 
camji,  and  in  an  instant  regulars  and  Bashi-Bazouks 
were  in  fall  flight  for  Olti.  Cameron — whose  bravery 
had  spurred  him  on  to  mako  at  least  a  show  of  resist- 
ance— firing  a  gun,  was  nearly  captured.  The  whole 
force  was  dissolved ;  the  stores  of  gi'aih  and  the  camp 
wore  desti'oyed,  and  the  guns  captured.  Thus,  the 
Eussians  dispersed  the  last  force  and  burned  tho  last 
stores  that  might  have  been  of  use  to  tho  Kars  army. 
That  army  had  now  lost  1,500  from  cholei'a.  For  a 
moment  it  was  cheered  by  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Sebas- 
topol, brought  in  by  seven  gallant  horsemen  on  the 
23rd  of  September.  Arslan  Aga,  their  leader,  broke 
through  the  Eussian  pickets  by  stratagem.  Ho  rode 
up  to  the  outposts,  trusting  to  his  knowledge  of  Eussian 
to  deceive  them.  When  challenged,  he  boldly  called  out 
iiat  the  field  officer  of  the  day  was  approaching.     Then 


spurring  their  horses,  these  bravo  men  dashed  througli 
tho  pickets  before  they  could  resist.  Arslan  Aga  was 
mortally  wounded  a  week  afterwards  in  tho  battle  of 
Kars,  which  it  is  now  our  business  to  rolato. 

General  Mouravief  had  heard  of  tho  projected  advance 
of  Omer  Pasha's  troops  from  Batoum,  as  he  was  told, 
and  of  another  relieving  army  from  Erzeroum,  upon. 
Kars ;  and  believing  tho  reports,  resolved  to  assault 
Kars  on  tho  29th  of  September.  This  led  to  a  conflict 
which  claims  and  dosoiwos  a  high  place  among  great 
military  actions.  Tho  Eussian  general  had  the  com- 
mand of  moro  than  30,000  men.  He  selected  for  attack 
the  heights  to  the  westward,  which  General  Kmoty 
occupied  with  a  gai-rison  of  6,450  men,  whereof  5,270 
were  infantrj'.  Those  heights  ho  resolved  to  surprise 
by  an  assault  at  daybreak  on  all  points,  while  a  diversion 
was  made  on  the  town  side.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  the  course  of  the  Kars-Chai  was  northward ;  that  tho 
town  stood  on  the  right  bank,  and  that  it  was  defended 
on  that  side  by  the  Karadagh  Mountain,  and  tho  en- 
trenchments on  the  plain  beneath ;  that  on  tho  western 
or  left  bank  there  woro  two  plateaux,  one  commanding 
tho  other,  and  that  these  plateaux  were  entrenched,  so 
that  tho  second  or  inner  line  of  the  camp — the  English 
lines^ — crested  on  the  brink  of  the  river-banks  to  the 
north,  and  extended  thenco  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  ;  and  that  the  first  line,  facing 
the  west,  stretched  for  about  a  mile  along  tho  heights  of 
Tachmasb.  The  ground  to  the  north  of  the  English 
lines  was  open  to  the  mai-ch  of  an  enemy,  and  Tachmasb 
could  be  turned  on  its  left  flank — that  is,  between  the 
extreme  left  of  the  breastworks  and  the  river.  General 
Mouravief"  s  plan  was  to  make  a  simultaneous  attack 
fi'om  the  west  on  the  front  of  Tachmasb,  while  a  column 
tui-ned  its  flank ;  at  the  same  time  another  column  was 
to  caiTy  the  English  lines,  and  being  joined  by  tho 
main  body  from  the  west,-  the  whole  would  have  Kars  at 
their  mercy. 

General  Kmety,  who  commanded  at  Tachmasb,  was 
a  most  excellent  soldiei'.  Ho  was  not  only  brave  and 
skilftil,  he  was  vigilance  itself.  He  was  seconded  by 
Captaia  Teosdale,  Lieutenant  TiikOri,  aHtingarian — who 
was  subsequently  killed  in  Sicily,  fighting  under  Gari- 
baldi— and  by  Hussein  Pasha,  a  Circassian,  who  com- 
manded the  best  brigade  of  Turkish  troops,  and  was 
himself  a  very  able  soldier.  It  was  the  habit  of  tho 
English  ofiicers  to  keep  a  strict  watch  by  night,  that 
they  might  guard  against  a  surprise,  and  General 
Kmety  had  long  made  all  his  preparations  for  meeting 
the  very  attack  which  was  impending.  Captain  Tees- 
dale  rode  round  the  lines  every  night.  On  the  night  of 
the  2Sth,  ho  had  taken  his  route  along  the  inner  works, 
and  ere  day  broke  on  the  29th,  looking  westward,  ho 
saw  the  flash  of  a  gun.  Without  waiting  to  hear  the 
report ,  he  spurred  his  horse  and  galloped  off  towards  the 
warning  flame.     The  battle  had  begun. 

The  head-quarters  of  General  Kmety  were  behind 
the  centre  of  his  lines.  Thither,  about  three  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th,  came  messengers  from  the  out- 
posts.    A  weak  cordon  of  riflemen  was  posted  down  tha 
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slope  iu  front  of  the  works.  Tho  messengers  brought 
the  news  that  the  enemy  was  advancing.  The  general 
;it  onco  ordered  tho  reserves  to  turn  out  without  noise, 
.'•(Jilt  Major  Aali  Aga  to  look  after  his  guns,  and  for- 
warded tho  exciting  news  to  General  Williams  and 
Yassif  Pasha,  who  were  in  Tek-Tabia,  across  the  river. 
Ivmoty  himself,  certain  1hat  Hussein  Pasha  would  bo 
on  the  alert,  went  first  to  the  centre  and  then  to  the 
right.  It  was  an  inspiriting  moment.  The  moon 
was  high,  and  obsciu-ed  only  by  flitting  clouds  ;  yet 
not  much  could  bo  seen.  Men  thought  they  heard  tho 
noise  of  moving  masses  down  in  the  darkness ;  they 
looked  and  listened.  Kmety.  an  old  soldier,  knew  the 
"  signs  "  of  an  approaching  foe.  Gazing  intently  from 
his  rocks,  ho  at  first  remarked  that  in  tho  valley, 
"  some  parts  of  the  ground  were  darker  than  others,  not 
unlike  tho  contrasts  of  ploughed  and  pasture  lands 
lying  in  a  distant  plain."  But  the  darker  parts  were 
.seen  to  movt,  and  then  to  remain  still.  "Tho  valley 
became  continually  more  and  more  full  of  these  fields  of 
shadow.''  Placing  his  ear  to  the  ground,  the  brave 
Hungarian  heard  the  noise  of  wheels  moving  gently 
through  the  valley.  Then  he  knew  that  the  fields  of 
shadow  were  columns  of  armed  men,  and  that  the  noise 
of  wheels  proceeded  fi"om  the  motion  of  hostile  cannon. 
Soon  he  saw  that  "  these  gTey  masses"  were  moving 
against  Hussein  Pasha,  on  the  left,  and  Rennison's  lines, 
the  right  entrenchments.  On  both  sides  there  was 
silence.  Tho  Turks,  keen  and  eager,  were  kept  close. 
The  guns  wore  loaded,  and  the  matches  were  ready. 
General  Kmoty,  having  nothing  to  fear  for  his  right 
Hank  and  rear,  drew  out  his  whole  strength,  in  order  to 
force  back  the  foe  at  once  at  the  weakest  spot — Rennison's 
lines — where  the  ground  being  more  even  in  front,  the 
issue  could  be  the  more  rapidly  determined.  Ho  posted 
hLs  reserves,  and  disposed  of  his  guns.  Tho  reader  will 
imagine  three  ucn.se  columns,  supported  by  artillery, 
tramping  in  tho  daik  ;  one  against  the  right,  one 
against  Yusek-T.ibia,  in  the  centre ;  the  thii'd  and 
heaviest  against  the  left  flank  of  Tachmasb.  These 
columns  wex'e  distant  about  1,200  yards  when  General 
Kmefy  ordered  tho  artillery  to  break  tho  silence.  Aali 
Aga  fired  the  first  gun — the  flash  of  which  sent  Teesdale 
boimding  towards  tho  post  of  danger.  The  whole  Turk- 
ish line  began  to  firo ;  tho  enemy  answered  without 
energy  ;  but  his  infantry  columns  "burst  upon  us  with 
a  continuous  thunder  of  cheers." 

Tho  R\issian  left  column,  exposed  to  a  hea-v-y  firo  of 
artillery,  marched  steadily  on.  Neither  tho  round-shot, 
nor,  as  it  came  noarer,  the  grape-shot,  and  then  the 
niuwketry,  converging  upon  its  head,  and  searching  its 
Hank?:,  nor  the  rocky  ground  it  traversed,  stopped  tho 
majestic  march  of  these  noble  troops.  For  half  an  hour 
it  was  tormented  with  shot,  and  yet  it  still  moved  for- 
ward. When  about  a  hundred  yards  from  tho  works, 
tho  head  of  tho  column,  it.s  patience  exhausted,  opened 
fire,  but  still  without  halting.  On  it  came.  General 
Kmoty  now  brought  up  fifty  rifles  of  the  Sultan'.s  Guard, 
.'lud  formed  them  i)arallel  to  tho  bead  of  tho  column. 
It  T.-3.-J  now  enveloped  in  fire ;  novortholess,  the.so  stub- 


born Russians  pressed  up  to  within  ten  j'ards  of  the 
ditch.  That  was  the  limit  of  their  advance.  Bravo 
men  as  they  were,  they  could  bear  no  more ;  they 
slowly  turned,  and  slowly  fell  back  on  their  guns.  The 
Turks  had  exhausted  their  ammunition,  and  the  men 
were  flinging  stones  at  the  retiring  foe.  The  artillery 
was  deficient  in  grape-.shot.  The  Turks  had  no  horse- 
men. The  enemy  was  beaten ;  ho  might  have  been 
destroyed.  In  the  track  of  the  column  lay  a  thousand 
corpses,  and  from  the  pouches  of  their  dead  enemies  tho 
Turks,  leaping  over  the  parapets,  repleni.shcd  their 
empty  pouches. 

At  this  moment  of  -victoiy  Emety  learned  that  Yaiim 
ai-Tabia,  on  his  left,  had  been  captured ;  that  tho  Tach- 
masb lines  had  been  turned,  and  that  Hussein  Pasha 
was  shut  up  in  the  Tachmasb  Redoxibt.  To  rally  his 
men,  Kmety  called  out  that  the  foe  was  in  the  rear;  and 
at  this  call  they  ran  back  to  their  ranks. 

From  the  enemy's  centre  column  a  few  hundred  men 
had  been  detached,  and  those,  iiishing  upon  Yarim-ai, 
had  frightened  the  officer  in  command  there  out  of 
the  work.  He  ran  into  Yusok-Tabia,  just  as  Teesdale 
galloped  up  with  his  interpreter.  Mi'.  Reiinison,  and 
took  command.  The  centre  column  itself,  supjiortcd  by 
tho  right  column,  which  swept  lound  tho  left  of  the 
Tachmasb  lines,  was  iu  such  force,  and  moved  T^-ith 
such  vigoui',  that  Hussein  Pasha,  feeling  ho  could  not 
resist,  di'ew  his  men  from  the  breastworks  into  tho 
Tachmasb  Redoubt.  So  that,  soon  after  the  combat 
began  before  Rennison  Lines,  tho  Turks  were  deprived 
of  all  their  defences  on  tho  left  and  centre  except  the 
two  redoubts,  Tusek  and  Tachmasb.  The  enemy 
cheered  as  he  poured  along  in  roar  of  tho  breastworks 
and  took  possession  of  the  lines  of  Turkish  tents.  Ho 
pushed  on  battalion  after  battalion,  with  di-ums  beating 
and  colours  flying,  deeming,  no  doubt,  that  tho  day  was 
won.  It  was  far  from  being  so.  Teesdale,  in  Yusck, 
was  repelling  the  enemy  with  great  loss,  after  a  deadly 
encounter  on  the  parapets,  in  which  ho  crossed  swords 
with  the  Russian  leader.  Hussein  Pasha,  steadfast  as 
a  rock  in  Tachmasb,  was  maintaining  a  rapid  fire  of 
.artillery  ui)on  the  dense  Russian  columns.  Kmety  was 
approaching  with  four  companies  of  rifles  of  tho  Guai'd. 
Yanik  Mustapha  Bey  had  como  down  with  a  battalion 
from  Fort  Lake  at  the  first  alarm,  but  tho  force  of  tbo 
Rusisians  in  the  tents  stopped  him.  He  was  wounded, 
but  firm ;  and  sheltering  his  men  under  a  .stone  wall 
built  to  protect  the  camp  kitchen  from  the  wind,  ho 
maintained  tho  combat.  To  dislodge  him,  tho  enemy 
moved  a  force  upon  lii.s  rear;  but  at  that  moment 
Hussein  Pasha,  seizing  tho  occasion,  sallied  from  tho 
redoubt;  Yanik  dashed  forward  with  soldierly  prompti- 
tude, and  both  cutting  their  way  b.ack,  regained  tho 
redoubt.  This  feat  was  pcrfonned  in  tho  presence  of 
1.3,000  Russians.  About  tho  same  time  Kerim  Pa.sha, 
always  foremost  where  thero  was  peril,  with  an  aide-de- 
camp and  four  Kurds,  rodo  through  tlio  enemy,  and, 
greeted  by  the  hurrahs  of  tho  Turks,  dashed  up  to  tho 
side  of  Hussein  Pasha.  Thero  ho  sat,  throughout  tho 
combat,  conspicuous  on  hor.seback,  composed,  yet  alert, 
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und  constantly  smoking  liia  pipe,  amid  a  storm  of  sliot 
^7hioll  killed  two  horses  under  Mm. 

Tho  energetic  conduct  of  Toosdalo  liad,  in  tlio  in- 
terim, enabled  the  Turks  in  Yusok  to  hurl  Lack  two 
successive  assaults,  dolivered  from  difTereut  sides.  Six- 
toon  Russian  guns,  drawn  up  in  tho  roar  of  tho  extreme 
loft  of  tho  Tachmasb  lines,  now  camo  into  action  and 
i>i)undod  the  Turks;  but  General  Williams  and  Mr. 
Churchill,  from  Vassif  and  Tek-Tabias,  brought  a  heavy 
cross-fire  to  bear  upon  thoso  guns,  and  drove  them 
away.  At  this  timo  Kmety  had  reached  Yusek-Tabia, 
and  organising  a  column  of  assault,  made  a  rapid  charge 
at  tho  head  of  tho  Sultan's  Guards,  "  gallant  youths  of 
Stamboul,"  as  he  calls  them,  who  shouting,  "  Long  live 
tho  Padishah  ! "  fell  on  with  the  bayonet,  and  cleared 
tho  breastworks  of  Tarim-ai.  Tachmasb  Redoubt  was 
now  quito  surrounded.  The  enemy  wero  massed  on  all 
sides,  and  so  closo  that  the  gi'ajie  from  the  redoubt  made 
hox'riblo  havoc.  The  Russian  artillery  on  the  exterior 
front  wero  throwing  shells,  but  more  burst  among  their 
own  infantry  in  tho  tents  than  in  tho  redoubt.  Their 
skirmishex's  were  in  the  ditch  of  the  parapet  on  the 
proper  right  of  the  redoubt,  but  unable  to  go  farther. 
A  reinforcement  of  two  battalions  of  Turks,  under 
Zaccaria  Boy,  had  come  up  and  posted  themselves  be- 
hind tho  walls  of  tho  field  kitchens,  where  they  stood 
last  while  tho  Cossacks  rode  and  plundered  far  in  rear. 

The  object  of  General  Kmety  was  to  disengage  the 
Tachmasb  Redoubt,  by  carrying  aid  to  the  brave  Hussein 
I'asha.  Ho  formed  a  fresh  column  of  assault,  supported 
it  by  two  field  guns  fi-om  Yusek,  and  thinking  he  could 
di-ive  tho  enemy  from  the  proper  right  (bf  ^Tachinasb, 
he  charged  and  stormed  in  with  such;  hoartitioss  and 
velocity  that  the  enemy  were  driven  out  or  killed  where 
thoy  stood.  Thus  he  placed  himself  ia-  communication 
with  Hussein  Pasha  on  his  right  and  Zaccaria  Bey  on 
his  left.  Captain  Halil  Bey,  a  young  officer  of  rifles, 
foremost  in  this  charge,  was  wounded  in  the  foot.  He 
mounted  a  stray  horse,  got  the  ball. extracted  by  the 
first  field  surgeon  he  met,  apd,  in  fi  .sho^i-t  time,  .with  hia 
maimed  foot  in  bandages,  toppeared  again,  at  the  head  of 
his  company.  i  ,.,     ,,;,.;    ,,     .-.,  <'-,il  .i"  n   ,  i-.li 

The  chances  of  victory,,  although,  the  lenexay.jiosidftHO) 
way  against  Tachmasb,  were  not  altogether  agaio^t  him; 
for  just  about  the  time  that  Xmety  recovered  Tarim-ai, 
a  strong  force  of  infantry,  cavalry,  aijd  guns  appeared 
before  the  English  lines.  These  works,  were  not  well 
placed;  they  were  weakly  manned ;  theground  in  front 
I'l-U  so  rapidlj'  that  an  advancing  foe  could  not  be  seen 
until  he  camo  within  grape  range.  About  a  quarter  to 
lieven  the  Russians  crowned  tho  ridge,  fired  three  rounds, 
:ind  in  ten  minutes  were  masters  of  the  lines.  The  Turks 
lied  into  Williams  Pasha  Tabia,  a  work  on  the  edge  of 
tho  cliff,  with  its  rear  to  the  river.  The  enemy's  infantry 
piled  arms,  and  breaking  down  a  part  of  the  parapet,  he 
poured  a  battery  through,  and  began  shelling  the  town 
and  firing  into  Fort  Lake.  It  is  probable  that  this  force 
was  dii-ected  to  hold  the  ground  won  until  joined  by  the 
enemy  from  the  West.  But  this  could  not  be  permitted. 
Ai-ab  Tabia  opened  on  them.   Captain  Thompson  dragged 


a  32-pounder  from  tho  eastern  to  the  western  side  of  tho 
Karadagh.  Colonel  Lake  turned  thx-eo  guns  from  tho 
fi-ont  to  the  roar  of  Lis  fort.  This  cross  firo  inflicted 
severe  losses  on  tho  enemy.  Thompson's  giui  drove  him 
from  Teesdalo  Tabia  on  tho  extromo  right,  and  when  ho 
took  refuge  on  the  other  redoubts,  tho  shot  of  tho  g-j.n 
followed  his  stops;  whilo  from  tho  Arab  Tabia,  Lieu- 
tenant Koch,  a  Prussian  officer,  crossed  his  fli-e  with 
that  of  Thompson.  Yot  the  Russians  stood  gallantly 
for  an  hour  and  a  half.  At  tho  end  of  that  time  a  body 
of  infantry,  sent  by  Thompson  and  another,  under  Kadri 
Be}',  a  good  soldier,  sent  by  General  Williams,  had 
wound  their  way  across  tho  river,  and,  uniting  with  a 
battalion  pushed  forward  by  Colonel  Lake,  charged  tho 
enemy  with  tho  bayonet,  and  drove  him  out  of  tho 
linos.  In  this  contest  the  townspeople  and  the  irregular 
riflemen  from  Lazistaa  joined.  Tho  Russian  horso 
essayed  a  charge,  but  fell  under  tho  fire  from  the  re- 
conquered parapets,  and  rolled  over  each  other  in  tho 
deep  holes,  called  trom  de  loup,  which  had  been  dug  in 
front  of  the  lines.  Tho  enemy  carried  off*  five  guns. 
As  he  drew  out  of  range  a  singular  incident  occurred. 
One  of  tho  battalions  engaged  at  Tachmasb  had  been  cut 
off,  and  Colonel  Kauffman,  its  commander,  determined 
to  fight  his  way  through  the  entrenched  camp,  and  make 
an  exit  towards  tho  north.  He  marched  straight  towards 
Tchakmak.;  but  ever  and  anon  he  camo  withia  range  of 
the  guns,  first  of  .Yusok,  then  of  Fort  Lake,  then  of 
Tetek,  turned  round  for  that  jjurpose.  They  persevered 
and  got  off,  with  tho  loss  of  250  men ;  tho  cavah-y  which 
had  charged  tho  English  lines,  and  its  horse  artiller3', 
protecting,  their  escape..  ..QftlqnelrEauffman  thereby  won 
tho  order  of  St.  Geoi-ge,  ,;  ,77   .j'  ■ 

The  fighting  about, the  Tachmasb  Redoubt  was  going 
on  with  great  fierceness  j  but,  from  the  moment  tho 
Russians  wero  .driven  away  from  the  English  lines,  the 
issue  of  the  day  ceased  to  bo  doubtful.  When  Kmety 
first  recaptured  the-  right  breastwork  at  Tachmasb,  tho 
enemy  stood  firmly  in  the  tents  within  fifty  paces.  The 
men  stepped  out  of,  the  tents  to  fire,  and  went  inside  to 
re-load...  But  Kmety  brought  his  two  field-pieces  into 
action,  and  put  an  end  to  that  practice.  Within  tho 
redoubts  the  Tui-ks  wanted  cartridges.  Hussein  Pasha 
supplied  tho  want  by  heading  sorties.  Thus,  part  of  the 
garrison  was  employed  in  stripping  off  the  pouches  of 
the  killed  and  wounded,  and  throwing  them  to  their 
comrades,  who  maintained  the  fire.  The  battalions 
behind  the  field  kitchen  now  edged  down  towards  the 
redoubt,  and  strengthened  the  defence.  The  heavy  guns 
of  the  forts  in  the  second  line  came  into  play,  so  that 
the  dogged  enemy  were  in  a  cii-cle  of  fire.  To  the  last 
he  was  supplied  with  fresh  troops,  but  these  did  not  do 
more  than  augment  the  slain.  At  length  the  Turks  took 
tho  ofiensive.  The  onemj'-  stolo  away  towards  the  left, 
and  sought  to  escape  out  of  the  lines.  A  reinforcement 
of  Tui'ks,  brought  up  by  Lieutenant  Tiikori,  fell  upon 
him  as  ho  was  retreating.  Hussein  Pasha  and  Teesdalo 
sallied  forth,  and  Kmety  placed  four-  field  guns  in  bat- 
tery. So  far  as  their  slender  moans  allowed — and  they 
had  few  horses — the  Turks  'pressed  the  reti'eat  of  tho 
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Euspians,  and  drove  oS  their  remaiaing  guns.  The 
tattle  was  at  an  end ;  it  had  raged  for  seven  hours ; 
and  during  that  time  a  mere  handful  of  Tui'ks,  well  led, 
had  defeated  three  times  their  own  number.  There  are 
few  battles  more  remarkable  for  the  stubbornness  of 
both  sides  taan  this  battle  of  Ears.  The  Turks  had 
],09i  billed  or  wounded;  the  Eussians  had  at  least 
(),jOO  killed,  for  the  bodies  were  buried  by  the  gari'ison. 
They  had  two  generals  killed,  and  three  wounded ; 
and  other  ofBcers  among  the  killed  were  reckoned  by 
hundi-eds. 

Although  the  garrison  had  won  a  victory,  their  suffer- 
ings were  not  at  an  end.  It  was  hoped  that  General 
Mouravief  would  retreat,  not  only  because  he  had  been 
so  thoroughly  beaten,  but  because  Omer  Pasha  was  at 
length  afoot,  and  troops  were  about  to  land  at  Trebizond. 
But  Moui'avief  did  not  go  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  began 
to  erect  permanent  huts.  Nor  did  he  relax  the  rigour  of 
the  blockade.  He  drew  his  lines  more  closely  around 
Kars ;  for  he  knew  the  plight  of  the  garrison.  He 
judged  that  no  relief  would  arrive ;  and  he  judged 
correctly.  Selim  Pasha  did  not  land  at  Trebizond  until 
the  1 1th  of  October ;  he  did  not  make  his  appearance 
ct  Erzeroum  until  the  25th.  The  British  officers  there, 
and  Consul  Brant,  plied  him  with  every  kind  of  stimii- 
lant  to  provoke  him  to  advance  upon  Mouravief 's  rear. 
,  He  knew  the  state  of  the  garrison  of  Kars,  but  he  would 
not  undertake  the  task.  He  marched  a  little  way,  when 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  halted.  All  hope  of  aid 
from  that  side  was  at  an  end.  Omer  Pasha,  with  a 
really  fine  army,  had  landed  at  Sukhum-Kaleh  at  the 
end  of  October.  He  was  an  immense  distance  from 
Eutais  and  Tiflis.  On  the  oth  of  November  he  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Ingour,  winning  a  brilliant  but 
useless  victpiy.  Moving  on  through  Mingi'elia,  he 
approached  Kutais,  until  the  rains  began  to  fall,  and  the 
swollen  streams  and  deep  roads  brought  him  to  a  halt. 
Then  he  retreated  to  Redout  Ealeh.  In  the  meantime' 
Kars  had  fallen  a  prey  to  famine.  The  movements  of 
Omer  Pasha  had  been  absolutely  without  any  influence 
on  the  result. 

The  glorious  garrison  of  Ears  actually  managed  to 
maintain  itself  for  two  months  after  the  battle  of  the 
29th  of  September.  The  cholera  returned,  and  slew  a 
thousand  men  in  a  fortnight.  The  rations  of  the  troops 
were  reduced  to  eleven  ounces  of  bread,  and  some  very 
weak  soup,  containing  an  ounce  of  nutiimeut.  The 
hospitals  grew  fuller  day  by  day.  The  people  and 
•soldiers  toro  up  the  grass,  to  feed  on  the  roots.  Some  of 
bho  grain  abstracted  from  the  magazines,  and  a  depot  of 
coffee  and  sugar,  accidentally  discovered,  came  in  most 
opportunely  as  a  relief.  The  horses  remaining  are  now 
killed  sparingly,  and  from  the  flesh  broth  is  made. 
Hunger  and  cold — for  the  clothing  of  the  troops  has 
worn  out — drives  scores  daily  to  the  hospital,  where  they 
die.  Tho  vultui-es  and  the  dogs  gi'ow  fat  upon  carcasses 
of  dead  horses ;  the  men,  and  women,  and  children  fail 
and  wither.  "  "With  hollow  cheeks,  tottering  gait,  and 
that  pecuUar  feebleness  of  voice  so  characteristic  of 
famine,  tho  soldiers  yet  cling  to  the  batteries."     They 


never  fail  in  duty  or  loyalty  ;  neither  want  of  food,  nor 
hope  deferred,  nor  the  incessant  night  alarms  of  the  foe, 
shake  these  patient,  faithful  men.  Three  days'  pro- 
visions were  collected  in  tho  batteries,  for  a  false  report 
had  come  that  SeUm  Pasha  was  near,  and  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  be  ready  for  a  sortie.  The  hungry  soldici  ■■ 
stood  sentry  over  these  provisions,  yet  did  not  touch  a 
single  biscuit.  Then  snow  fell ;  the  scanty  grass  was 
hidden;  its  roots  were  difficult  to  obtain.  At  length  tho 
people,  who  had  borne  their  suffering  well,  cried  out  that 
they  could  bear  no  more.  Mothers  brought  their  children 
to  the  military  council,  and  placing  them  at  the  feet  of 
the  officers,  exclaimed,  "  Take  and  keep  these  childi'en, 
for  we  have  no  bread  to  give  them."  General  "Williams 
now  received  a  message  from  Consul  Brant,  saying  that 
Selim  Pasha  would  not  move ;  that  Omer  Pasha  was  too 
far  off,  and  that  the  Kars  garrison  had  nothing  to  depend 
on  but  itself.  At  first  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  a 
retreat;  but  this,  it  was  seen,  was  impracticable.  Then 
it  was  resolved  to  surrender.  Thereupon  General  "Wil- 
liams and  Captain  Teesdale  repaired  on  the  2oth  of  No- 
vember to  the  Russian  camp  and  with  the  permission  of 
the  former.  General  Kmety  and  General  Colman — Hun- 
garian refugees,  remember — rode  through  the  Russian 
outposts,  and  reached  Erzeroum. 

Mouravief  was  quite  prepared  to  treat.  At  first, 
however,  he  seemed  disposed  to  exact  hard  terms.  But 
General  "Williams  said  there  must  bo  a  conditional 
surrender  on  terms.  "  'If  j-ou  grant  not  these,'  said 
General  Williams,  '  every  gun  shall  bo  burst,  every 
standard  burnt,  every  trophy  destroyed,  and  you  may 
work  your  wUl  on  a  famished  crowd.'  '  I  have  no 
wish,'  answered  Mouravief,  '  to  wreak  an  unworthy 
vengeance  on  a  gallant  and  long-suffering  army,  which 
has  covered  itself  with  glory,  and  only  yields  to  famine. 
Look  here !'  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  a  lump  of  bread 
and  .a  handful  of  roots :  '  what  splendid  troops  must 
these  be  who  can  stand  to  their  arms  in  this  severe 
climate  on  such  food  as  this!'"  Both  generals  were 
affected,  for  both  were  brave  men.  ,  Tho  terms  wero 
soon  agreed  upon.  They  wero  embodied  in  those  articles, 
dated  the  27th  of  November: — "  1.  Tlio  fortress  of 
Kars  .shall  be  delivered  up  intact.-  2.  The  garrison  of 
Ears,  with  the  Turkish  commander-in-chief,  shall 
march  out  with  tho  honour's  of  war,  and  become 
prisoners.  The  officers,  in  consideration  of  their  gallant 
defence  of  the  place,  shall  retain  their  swords.  [This 
was  dictated  by  Mouravief  himself.]  3.  Tho  private 
property  of  the  whole  ganison  shall  bo  respected. 
4.  Tho  Eediffs  (militia),  Bashi-Bazouks,  and  Laz,  shall 
be  allowed  to  return  to  theu  homes,  o.  The  non- 
combatants —  such  as  medical  officers,  scribes,  and 
hospital  attendants — shall  bo  allowed  to  return  to  theu- 
homes,  fl.  General  Williams  shall  bo  allowed  tho 
privilege  of  making  a  list  of  certain  Hungarian  and 
other  European  officers,  to  enable  them  to  return  to 
their  homes.  [This  was  done  to  save  ICmcty  and  others.] 
7.  Tho  persons  mentioned  in  Articles  l,  5,  and  6,  are  in 
honour  bound  not  to  servo  against  Russia  during  tho 
war.     S.  The  inhabitants  ol  Kars  will  bo  protected  i'l 
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their  persons  and  property.  9.  Tho  public  buildings 
.iiid  tho  monuments  of  the  town  will  be  respected." 
With  gomo  difficulty  the  Turkish  paehas  wero  got  to 
Jiccopt  these  favourable  toims,  and  on  tho  28th  tho 
gan'i.son  marched  out  and  laid  down  its  arms. 

Thus  ended  tho  campaign  in  Asia  in  ISjj.  Tho 
Russians  captured  in  Kara  about  10,000  regulars,  GO 
.'■icgo  guns,  70  beautiful  field-pieces,  2,000  Minis  rifles, 


Kars  might  have  boon  ^effected  by  an  early  and  decisive 
march  of  Omer  Pasha's  army  from 'IVefaizond  upon  Erzc- 
roum.  To  this  ho  was  opposed,  as  well  as  tho  Rmpcror 
of  tho  I'Vench  and  tho  Sultan's  Oovornmcnt;  but  that 
it  was  tho  only  fcasiblo  plan  might  readily  bo  shewn. 
Kars  was  really  sacrificed  to  tho  exigencies  of  tho 
alliance  and  of  tho  Crimean  campaign.  Tho  French 
Emperor  would    not   give  his   consent   that  anylliir.f- 
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raid  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition.  Yet  there 
had  never  been  in  tho  fortress  more  than  a  supply  for 
ihree  days'  continuous  fighting. 

Tho  English  officers  were  taken  into  Eussia,  and 
v.'ore  not  released  until  the  end  of  tho  war.  ThoEussians 
occupied  tho  whole  of  Turkish  Armenia  until  the  peace, 
but  made  no  further  attempt  to  extend  their  conquests. 
On  looking  back,  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  relief  of 
387. — New  Series. 


should  be  risked  to  .-saiic  Kai>.';  nor  did  ho  wunt  to 
save  it ;  for  the  success  of  Eussia  in  A.sia  was  not  on'y 
not  indifferent,  it  was  gratifying  to  him.  Tho  success  of 
Eussia  was  a  diminution  of  British  presti'rje  in  the  East. 
Moreover,  the  Emperor,  os  wo  sha.l  see,  soon  rcso.'ved 
that  peace  should  be  made  ;  and  that  remark  carries  vi 
back  to  Europe  and  the  incidents  that  marked  the 
winter  of  18o5-6. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

\7^tcr  of  I855-G— Positions  of  the  Armies — The  Czai*  ja  the  Crimea — 
Stale  of  the  British  Army — Condition  of  the  French  Army  ;  its  great 
Losses  from  Disease^Causes  thereof — Action  at  Baga — Demolition  of 
the  ];ort3.  Docks,  and  Barraciws  of  Sebastopol— .\rmistice. 

TffE  expedition  to  Kinbum,  tlie  destructive  raid  of  the 
allies  into  Taraan  and  Fanagoria,  the  unfruitful  marolies 
and  counter-marclies  of  General  d'Allonville,  General 
de  Eailly,  and  Lord  George  Paget,  from  Eupatoria 
towards  Simpheropol,  closed  tlie  military  operations  of 
1855.  The  French — who  had  taken  military  possession 
of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Baidar,  and  had  pushed  their 
outposts  to  the  summits  of  the  ridges  leading  towards 
the  Belbek — withdrew  to  the  inner  slopes,  and  contented 
themselves  with  watching  the  main  roads,  both  towards 
the  ijorth  and  towards  the  east  and  south.  The  Sar- 
dinians remained  in  their  old  quarters.  French  divi- 
sions stiU  occupied  the  mamelons  covering  the  bridge 
over  tho  Tohernaya,  supported  by  their  own  and  the 
British  cavalry.  The  Highlanders  were  above  Kamara, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  British  army  was  on  the  plateau  in 
the  old  position.  There,  also,  was  at  least  one-half  of 
the  French,  including  the  Imperial  Guard,  who,  however, 
embarked  early  in  the  month  of  November  for  France. 
In  the  course  of  November,  18,000  French  troops  went 
home,  and  taoy  were  relieved  by  fresh  troops  amounting 
to  H,1G2,  including  a  division  under  General  Chasse- 
loup  Laubat.  Our  allies  were  still  labouring  on  the 
lines  of  Kamiosoh,  and  were  now  about  to  arm  them 
with  Eussian  guns.  The  enemy  was  busy  on  the  north 
side  creating  a.  fresh  Sebastopol  of  earthwork,  and  ever 
and  anon  he  poured  shot  and  shell  into  the  ruined  town, 
but  his  fire  did  very  little  damage  to  the  allies,  and  only 
served  to  aid  them  in  effecting  tho  complete  destruction 
of  the  place.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  the 
Piussian  army — and  its  nominal  force  included  divisions 
from  six  corps  d'armee — it  must  be  admitted  that  Prince 
Gortschakoff  showed  a  bold  front  among  his  rocks  and 
ravines. 

And  no  wonder ;  for,  although  the  allies  in  December 
had  upwards  of  200,000  men  in  the  Crimea — the  French 
alone  boasted  of  141,476  men — ^it  is  now  evident  that  a 
longing  for  peace  sprang  up  in  some  quarters  soon  after 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol.  This  the  Russians  knew.  They, 
therefore,  confident  that  the  allies  would  not  undertake 
any  large  operation,  and  knowing  winter  to  bo  at  hand, 
hold  their  ground.  Moreover,  their  Emperor  had  visited 
his  gallant  army.  Quitting  St.  Petersburg  in  Septem- 
ber, soon  after  the  fall  of  his  cherished  city  in  the  south — 
tho  stepping-stone  from  Nioolaief  to  Constantinople — he 
proceeded  to  Moscow.  In  his  addresses  to  his  army,  ho 
.still  imitated  the  language  of  his  fathor ;  and,  while  ho 
praised  his  gallant  soldiers  as  they  deserved  to  bo 
praised,  while  he  frankly  confessed  that  Russia  had  been 
.severely  tried,  ho  boldly  claimed  for  his  cause  the  sup- 
port of  the  Deity,  and  declared  his  steadfast  resolve  to 
defend  orthodox  Russia,  who  had  taken  up  arms  for 
the  cause  of  Christianity.  Thus  men  and  kings  cheat 
themselves  with  words,  and  employ  sacred  terms  as  a 
cloak  to  secular  ambition.     From  Moscow  tho  Czar 


proceeded  to  Odessa.  Here  he  arrived  towards  the  end 
of  October ;  and  in  passing  from  Odessa  to  Nicolaief,  it 
was  his  fortune  to  behold  from  the  cliffs  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Boug  the  squadrons  of  the  allies,  fresh 
from  tho  capture  of  Kinburn,  and  but  a  few  houi-a 
before  exchanging  shots  with  a  Eussian  battery  ten 
miles  from  Nioolaief.  He  was  seen  by  our  sailors,  who 
knew  not  how  mighty  a  potentate  was  surveying  tho 
alien  armament  which  had  entered  what  were  his  waters. 
After  another  visit  to  Odessa,  the  Czar,  passing  through 
Nicolaief,  went  forward  by  Perekop  to  Simpheropol, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  8th  of  November.  To  reach  his 
army  he  had  travelled  sixteen  hundred  miles  through 
his  own  territory,  and  had  been  nearly  two  months  on 
the  road.  He  is  the  only  monarch  who  can  perform 
a  feat  like  that.  On  the  12th  of  November  he  had 
reviewed  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  looked  on  the  ruins 
of  Sebastopol,  the  wrecks  of  his  fleet,  the  camps  of  his 
enemies.  No  doubt  his  presence  cheered  the  soldiers 
who  had  borne  so  much  at  his  bidding.  For  those  who 
had  defended  the  linos  of  Todtleben,  he  provided  a  silver 
medal,  to  be  worn  at  the  button-hole  with  the  ribbon  of 
St.  George.  The  soldiers  prized  a  decoration  which  a 
Czar  told  them  was  a  certificate  of  good  soldiership. 
The  medal  bore  tho  names  of  Nicholas  and  Alexander, 
and,  said  the  Czar  to  his  soldiers,  "  I  am  proud  of  you, 

as  ho  was In  his  name,  and  in  my  own,  I 

once  mora  thank  the  brave  defenders  of  Sebastopol." 
But  in  spito  of  his  pride  in  his  soldiers,  the  heart  of  the 
Czar  must  have  been  sad,  for  ho  was  a  kindly  man,  and 
the  aggressive  policy  of  his  father — the  consequences  of 
which  he  could  not  escapo^had  cost  Russia  500,000 
men.  The  Czar  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  by  rapid 
joui-neys,  arriving  there  on  the  19th  of  November.  The 
Czar  had  seen  for  himself;  and  when  he  reached  his 
capital  on  the  Neva  he  was,  perhaps,  in  a  better  frame 
of  mind  for  receiving  thoso  peace  propositions  which 
Austria  was  already  seeking  to  frame. 

The  allies  had  begun  to  make  ample  preparations 
for  the  winter.  The  weather  in  1855-6  was  very  dif- 
ferent fr-om  that  which  had  beset  them  twelve  months 
before.  They,  also,  were  differently  situated ;  they  were 
triumphant,  and  in  a  secure  position.  They  had  the 
resources  of  Sebastopol,  in  wood  and  stono  at  least, 
wherewith  to  defend  themselves  against  tho  cold  and 
the  rain.  They  had  huts  and  plenty  of  tents.  The 
British  had  abounding  supplies  of  tho  warmest  clothes 
of  Oill  kinds,  and  most  ample  rations — fresh  meat  and 
bread  thi'ee  days  a  week,  and  pork  and  biscuit  on  the 
other  days.  The  troops  had  plenty  of  time  for  drill, 
though  they  were  still  called  upjn  to  perform  hard 
work  in  road-making.  Thus  thoy  wore  employed  all 
day,  without  boing  over-worked.  Their  health  was  so 
good,  that  during  this  winter  tho  average  of  tho  sick  was 
lower  than  among  the  troops  at  home.  Some  regiments 
did  not  lose  a  man — somo  wero  loss  fortunate  ;  but  tho 
most  afflicted  regiments  did  not  lose  more  than  two  per 
cent.,  and  it  was  rare  indeed  that  tho  sick  exceeded  four 
per  cent,  of  tho  whole  force.  No  array  was  over  more 
cared  for,  or  thrived  more  under  good  treatment.    And 
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Ko  it  really  gi-ew  stronger  ixa  tlie  woaks  glided  away, 
until,  when  the  spring  came,  Sir  'William  Codringtoii 
had  nnder  his  orders  a  healthy,  well-drilled  force  of 
70,000  men,  ready  for  any  cntcrpriao,  and  well  provided 
with  all  those  moans  and  appliances  which  were  v/anting 
in  1854. 

Not  so  our  French  allies.  Their  system  broke  down. 
Their  losses  from  disease  in  the  first  three  months  of  1 8.")6 
arc  something  fearful  to  contemplate.  An  epidemic  broko 
out  in  the  French  camp  in  January,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  end  of  March  40,000  Frenchmen  died  from 
disease.  More  than  5,000  died  in  the  transports  or 
mon-of-war  on  their  way  from  the  Crimea  to  the  Bos- 
phorus.  In  the  Crimean  hospitals  their  men  died  at 
the  rate  of  between  200  and  250  per  day.  In  the 
hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus  the  rate  was  hardly  less. 
The  effective  forco  of  the  French  army  on  February 
1st  was  143,000  men.  On  the  30th  of  March  it  was 
120,000,  of  whom  only  92,000  were  present  under 
arms.  These  figui'es  are  official,  showing  a  loss  in  two 
months  of  23,000  men,  and  they  do  not  account  for 
28,000  men  not  present  under  arms.  But  the  other 
returns,  on  which  the  statement  of  the  vast  losses  men- 
tioned aro  based,  are  also  official,  with  this  advantage, 
that  the  latter  are  medical,  the  former  military  returns, 
such  as  it  has  been  deemed  not  inexpedient  to  make 
public.  Throughout  the  war  the  French  under-stated 
their  losses  from  disease  and  defective  arrangements. 
In  1854-5  they  suffered  nearly  as  much  as  tho  English  ; 
but  there  was  no  free  press  in  France,  and  no  free  Par- 
liament, to  make  known  tho  sufferings  and  privations  of 
the  soldiers. 

The  main  cause  of  death  in  the  first  months  of  185G 
was  typhus,  and  the  causes  of  typhus  were  many.  Tho 
soldiers  were  crowded  in  tents  or  huts  imperfectly  ven- 
tilated, pitched  on  groimd  saturated  with  filth  of  all 
kinds.  Their  food  was  insufficient,  and  besides  being 
insufficient  in  quantity,  it  was  poor  in  quality,  and 
brought  on  scirrvy.  Nor  was  the  French  soldier  well 
clothed.  Tho  British  soldiers  had  been  supplied  with 
"  a  waterproof  suit,  helmet  and  all,  fur  coats,  caps,  cow- 
hide boots,  tweed  coats,  lined  with  cat  or  rabbit  skins, 
&a.  The  French  only  received  from  their  Government 
an  ordinary  cloth  capote,  and  were  obliged  to  buy  any 
waterproofs  or  furs  which  they  found  necessary."  The 
rations  of  our  soldiers  were  ample ;  the  French  were 
miserably  fed  in  comparison.  It  was  alleged,  at  tho 
time,  that  while  the  French  remained  in  their  old 
camps,  the  English  went  down  to  fresh  ground  near 
Balaclava;  but  this  was  not  true.  The  English  re- 
mained in  their  old  camps,  but  they  kept  them  clean. 
Moreover,  the  English  made  magnificent  roads,  while 
the  French  put  up  with  makeshifts.  There  was  not 
only  a  railway  from  Balaclava  to  the  front,  and 
from  Balaclava  to  the  Sardinian  camp,  but  a  new 
road  of  solid  construction,  made  by  Mr.  Doyne  and 
the  Army  Works  Corps,  assisted  by  fatig^ue  parties  of 
soldiers.  It  was  the  good  food,  as  well  as  tho  ample 
clothing  and  the  regular  labour,  that  kept  tho  English 
army  in  such  health  and  strength.     The  curse  of  the 


preceding  winter  was  oyer- work  and  iinJer- feeding,  and 
both  from  the  same  cause — the  inadequacy  of  tho  num- 
bers of  tho  army  to  do  tho  double,  triple  duty  forced 
on  the  troops  by  the  necessities  of  an  unexpected 
position. 

The  actual  military  operations  were  of  tho  slightest 
kind.  Tho  Russians,  issuing  from  the  hiUs  to  tho  east  of 
the  Valley  of  Baidar  in  small  parties,  siuprited  and  fell 
upon  the  French  post  at  Baga,  on  tho  8th  of  Dcccmbei-. 
Although  they  wore  surprised,  tho  French  assembluii 
quickly,  and,  taking  tho  offensive  in  turn,  drove  tic 
enemy  out  with  the  bayonet.  Tho  French  lost  onc> 
officer  and  seven  men  killed,  and  had  thirteen  wounded. 
The  enemy  left  seventy  dead  bodies  on  tho  ground,  and 
twenty  prisoners.  A  number  of  Cossacks,  trying  to 
escape,  iled  by  a  road  which  had  been  scaiped.  Tho  men 
got  away,  but  they  left  their  horses  behind.  Having  thu.s 
tested  the  strength  of  tho  French  posts  in  the  Valley  of 
Baidar,  the  Eussians  did  not  again  molest  our  allies. 

In  tho  meantime,  both  English  and  French  wero  en- 
gaged in  blowing  up  the  fort.s,  docks,  basins,  and 
barracks  in  Sebastopol.  Tho  work  had  been  dividi'd 
between  the  two.  The  French  took  tho  northern  half 
of  the  docks,  the  English  tho  southern.  These  works 
were  so  solidly  constructed  and  so  vast,  that  their  de- 
struction required  almost  as  much  skill  as  their-  con- 
struction. The  engineers  of  each  nation,  however, 
rivalled  each  other  in  expedients,  and  in  the  application 
of  scientific  piinciplcs  to  tho  end  in  view.  "  The  difii- 
culty  of  destruction  in  tho  case  of  the  docks  allotted  to 
the  EngUsh,"  wi'ites  Mr.  Eussell,  "  was  enhanced  by 
tho  fact  that  these  were  in  part  hewn  out  of  tho  solid 
rock.  The  basin  thus  formed  was  lined  with  huge 
masses  of  stone,  and  between  rock  and  stone  earth  was 
filled  in.  Tho  engineers  availed  themselves  of  the  soft 
interval  for  their  mines,  and  blew  tho  walls  and  couutci- 
forts  inwards."  Their  object  was  so  to  proportion  tho 
charges  of  gunpowder,  that  as  little  as  possible  should 
be  thrown  out  of  tho  dock  or  basin,  and  as  much  as 
possible  heaped  up  within  it ;  so  that  there  .should  bo 
the  maximum  of  difficulty  in  clearing  out  and  re- 
building tho  work.  "Most  of  tho  explosions  had  not 
the  appearance  which  would  bo  populaily  anticipated 
from  the  letting  off  of  two,  three,  or  more  thousands  of 
pounds  of  powder.  There  was  no  diverging  gush  of 
stones,  but  a  sort  of  rumbling  convulsion  of  the  gi'ound ; 
a  few  blocks  or  fragments  wero  cast  up  to  a  moderate 
height,  but  tho  effect  upon  the  spectator  was  that  of 
some  gigantic  subterranean  hand  just  pushing  tho 
masses  a  short  distance  out  of  their  places,  turning 
them  upside  down,  and  rolling  them  over  each  other 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  dust."  The  whole  of  the 
work  on  the  docks  was  completed  on  the  l.st  of 
February.  Foit  Nicholas  was  blown  up  on  tho  4th,  and 
Fort  Alexander  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month;  and 
subsequently  similar  processes  laid  low  tho  aqueJuc:'. 
which  brought  the  water  of  tho  Tchemaya  into  the  docks 
and  tho  gieat  barracks  and  storehouses  in  the  mariiM> 
suburb.  Tho  Russian  fire,  though  brisk  at  times,  and 
often  accurate,  did  not  iutcrrupt  the  labours  of  the  French 
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and  English  engineers.  By  these  means  the  offensive 
character  of  Sebastopol  was  cut  up  by  the  roots,  for  it 
was  as  a  great  war-port  and  arsenal  that  it  was  a  ' '  stand- 
ing menace,"  and  at  the  end  of  February  it  had  ceased 
to  be.  "The  stranger  who  halted  to  survey  Sebastopol 
from  the  neighbouring  heights,  deceived  by  the  white- 
washed  and  plastered  walls  of  the  houses,  might  think 
that  Sebastopol  was  still  a  city ;  but  when  he  walked 
through  its  grass-grown,  deserted  streets,  formed  by 
endless  rows  of  walls  alone,  of  roofless  shells  of  houses, 
in  which  not  one  morsel  of  timber  could  be  seen,  from 
threshold  to  eaves ;  when  he  beheld  the  great  yawning 
craters,  half  filled  with  great  mounds  of  cut  stone, 
heaped  together  in  ii-regular  masses ;  when  he  gazed  on 
tumuli  of  disintegrated  masonry — once  formidable  forts, 
and  shaken,  as  it  were,  into  dost  and  powder ;  when  he 
stumbled  over  the  fragments  of  imperial  edifices,  to  peer 
down  into  great  gulfs,  choked  up  with  rubbish,  which 
marked  the  site  of  the  great  docks  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Buxine,  and  beheld  the  rotting  masts  and  hulls  of  the 
stmken  navy,  which  had  been  nurtured  there ;  when  he 
observed  that  what  the  wrath  of  the  enemy  spared  was 
fast  crumbling  away  beneath  the  fire  of  its  friends,  and 
that  the  chui-ches  where  they  woi-shipped,  the  theatres, 
the  public  monvuneats,  had  been  specially  selected  for 
the  practice  of  the  Russian  gunners  (on  the  north  side), 
as  though  they  were  em^^lous  of  running  a  race  of 
destruction  with  the  allied  armies — ^he  would,  no  doubt, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  history  of  the 
world  afforded  no  such  authentig  an  instance  of  the 
annihilation  of  a  great  city."  Such  is  the  language  of 
IJj-.  Russell,  who  watched  all  the  processes  which  pro- 
duced the  results  he  describes.  Unhappily,  Major 
Ranken,  of  the  engineers,  was  killed  by  the  last  blast- 
ing operation.  He  was  a  good  and  promising  young 
ofiicer,  and  the  last  Englishman  killed  in  the  Crimea. 

Just  before  this  incident.  General  Codrington  had 
reviewed  25,000  British  infantry  on  the  plateau  over- 
looking Tchorgoua.  Marshal  Pelissier  was  present.  He 
had  never  seen  so  large  a  mass  of  British  soldiers  before, 
and,  as  the  men  were  healthy  and  weU-driUed,  tho 
spectacle  must  have  duly  impressed  upon  him  some  idea 
of  the  character  of  our  foot  soldiers  which  approximated 
to  the  truth.  But  the  Powers  had  decreed  that  those 
soldiers  should  not  fight  again  in  this  war.  Events  had 
occurred  in  Western  Europe  destined  to  load  up  to  a 
peace,  and  all  dreams  of  a  campaign  in  Asia  Minor, 
under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  whoso  merits  were  now  better 
understood,  vanished  for  over.  Three  days  after  this 
review  of  the  British  infantry,  tho  soldiers  learned  that 
the  belligerents  had  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
until  tho  31st  of  March. 

The  French  on  guard  in  Sebastopol,  on  the  28th  of 
February,  saw  a  boat,  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  push  off' 
from  the  north  aide.  A  second  boat  from  tho  south 
rowed  out  to  meet  tho  enemy,  and  there,  in  the  great 
harbour  of  Sebastopol,  within  sight  of  tho  river  forts  and 
of  tho  topmasts  of  the  sunken  ships,  a  Russian  officer 
told  a  French  officer  that  the  Governments  sitting  in 
Paris,  London,  and  St.  Petersburg  had  just  agreed  to  a 


suspension  of  hostUities.  The  news  of  this  important 
incident  had  reached  first  the  Russian  commander  in 
the  Crimea,  and  ho  had  immediately  passed  it  on  to  tho 
allies.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  French  and  English 
generals  were  officially  informed  of  the  fact  by  their 
Governments.  The  next  day  tho  chiefs  of  tho  staffs  of 
the  three  armies^General  Martimprey,  General  Wind- 
ham, and  Colonel  Petikti — met  General  Timovief  at  tho 
Bridge  of  Traktir  on  the  Tchernaya,  and  there  these 
officers  debated  the  limits  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  fix  as  military  frontiers.  While  this  was  in  progress, 
the  officers  of  the  allied  armies  rode  over  tho  river  and 
up  the  hUls  as  far  as  the  Russian  videttes  would  allow 
them.  Although  hostilities  were  suspended  from  that 
day  until  the  31st  of  March,  the  military  boundaries 
were  not  decided  on  un.til  the  14th  of  March,  nor  finally 
settled  until  the  ICth.  The  line  of  demarcation  ran  up 
the  Tchernaya  as  far  as  the  bridge  of  Traktii-,  thence  it 
struck  north-eastward  along  the  summits  of  the  mountain 
range  to  the  north  of  Tchorgoun,  and  between  tho 
sources  of  the  Belbek  and  Tchernaya.  Before  Kertoh, 
the  line  ran  from  Cape  Bournou  to  the  Bay  of  Kazantip, 
in  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  At  Eupatoria,  the  allies  claimed 
and  obtained  a  wide  sweep,  including  the  salt  lakes ; 
and  at  Eiuburn  their  outposts  extended  five  or  six 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  fortress  from  the  sea  to  tho 
estuai-y  of  the  Dnieper.  Thus,  just  as  the  weather  was 
becoming  suitable  for  field  operations,  the  diplomatists 
managed  to  chain  up  the  armies,  and  having  got  tho 
representatives  of  tho  belligerents  round  a  table  at  Paris, 
they  contrived  to  bring  all  j)arties  to  an  agreement,  and 
bring  about  a  peace.  How  that  was  accomplished  wo 
have  now  to  learn. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

Si^ns  of  Peace — Views  of  Russia  and  France — of  Eiiglund— Speech  o[  tho 
French  Emperor— Its  effect  on  Germany — Austria  proposes  Terms  at 
SL  Petersburg— Their  nature — Itussiaa  Manoeuvre — Austria  impera- 
tive— Makes  her  Terms  an  Ultimatum — Attitude  of  Germauy — Kusaia 
gives  way — Congress  to  be  held  at  Paris — Position  of  SaTdinia— Peace 
Plenipotentiaries— Opening  of  British  Parliament  (185G)— Speech  from 
the  Throne — Feelingof  Parliaman:— Ministerial  Explanations — Gcrmdn 
Diet  accepts  Basis  of  Peace — Meeting  of  tlio  Congress— Armistice — 
Opeiiiiig  of  French  Chambers— Kemarkable  Imperial  SpoecU— Tho 
Ilatii-Schorif  or  Rayah  Magna  Charta— l*rogrcss  of  tho  C-mgreas— 
Prussia  admitted  to  participate— Treaty  concluded— Tho  Eagle's 
Plumo— Stti)ulations  of  the  Treaty,  and  ConventEons — Treaty  of  Gua- 
rantee— Strikiiif?  Discussions  in  Congress — Declaration  of  Maritimo 
Riglits— The  Mediatiin  Clause- End  of  tho  Congress— Debato  on 
Kiirs  in  British  Parliament— Proclamation  of  Peace — Debates  on  the 
Treaty— Evacuation  of  tlic  Crimea  -  Russia  agaiu  imperils  tho  General 
Pcdce — Settlement  of  t)ic  Frontier  Question. 

I:f  tlio  early  part  of  the  -winter  of  1855  thero  -wore  two 
powers — Austria  and  Russia — eager,  and  one — Franco — 
willing  to  conclude  a  peace  as  soon  as  possible.  Austria 
was  eager  for  peace,  because  anotlioi*  year  of  war  must 
have  brought  her  into  tho  field  as  a  belligerent.  She 
could  not  hope  that  tho  theatre  of  operations  would 
remain  restricted  to  a  corner  of  tho  Crimea,  nor,  indeed, 
to  tho  whole  of  tho  Crimea;  but  that  if  tho  war  wont  on, 
tho  troops  of  the  allies  would  appear  either  in  Southera 
or  Western  Kussia.     The  contest  could  not  go  on  with- 
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out  raising  tho  qnostion  of  Poland  as  -well  as  Finland ; 
and  if  tho  former  question  -woro  raised,  Austria  must 
take  one  side  or  the  other.  Her  engagements  with  tho 
allies,  her  political  necessities,  forbad  her  taking  part 
with  Russia.  Yet  she  was  barely  prepared  to  act  against 
hor,  and  would  have  done  so  only  with  the  greatest 
reluctance.  Yet,  as  will  be  soon,  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  contingencies,  sho  did  m.ako  up  hor  mind  to 
cast  in  her  lot  frankly  with  the  allies.  But  what  sho  really 
wanted  was  peace,  for  war  to  her  was  not  only  full  of 
political  dangers,  but  threatened  her  with  something 
like  financial  ruin.  Russia  was  eager  for  peace,  because 
she  had  lost  so  much  by  war.  The  drain  of  adult  males 
was  enormous.  Thcso  wero  lost  to  her,  not  only — not  in 
great  part,  even — on  the  battle-field  and  in  the  camp,  but 
on  the  gi-eat  roads  during  the  immense  marches  of 
regiments  from  Moscow  and  "Warsaw  to  the  Crimea — 
mai'ches,  often  forced,  over  bad  roads,  through  wet,  and 
frost,  and  heat.  Tho  drain  upon  tho  southern  provinces 
for  ti-ansport,  for  horses  and  cattle,  for  carts  and  wagons, 
was  prodigious.  These  were  seized  everywhere,  on  the 
road  from  Moscow  to  Odessa,  from  Odessa  to  Perekop, 
from  Taganrog  to  Tchongar,  from  Tchongar  to  Kherson. 
Tho  valleys  of  the  Don  and  Dnieper,  and  Boug  and 
Dniester,  were  made  to  su25ply  all  that  was  needed  for 
the  transport  of  the  huge  armies  maintained  in  the 
Crimea.  The  harvests  of  Southern  Russia  and  tho  forage 
went  the  same  road.  The  stores  desti-oyed  by  the  allied 
flotilla  ia  the  Sea  of  Azoff  showed  what  vast  supplies 
were  collected  for  the  army.  True,  a  great  part  of  these 
stores  would  have  been  exported  had  there  been  no  war; 
but  the  diversion  of  the  resources  of  a  country  from  lucra- 
tive trade  to  tho  purposes  of  war,  is  not  conducive  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  producers.  Nor  was  it  only  men, 
and  transport,  and  food  which  had  been  nsed  up  with 
astonishing  prodigalit}',  first  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
and  then  by  his  son,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  that  fital 
legacy,  a  devouring  war.  The  Russian  ti-easury  was 
empty,  and  although  the  credit  of  Russia  had  always 
been  good,  still,  capitalists  were  shy,  and  money  was 
hard  to  obtain,  could  not  be  obtained,  even  on  tenns 
very  unfavourable  to  the  borrower.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  looking  to  the  energetic  preparations 
of  England  by  land  and  sea,  Russia  saw  that  she  coiild 
not  gain  anything,  and  probably  would  lose  greatly  on 
all  sides,  if  she  were  exposed  to  another  year  of  war. 
Tho  visit  of  the  Czar  to  Odessa,  Nicolaief,  Simpheropol, 
and  the  north  side  of  Sebastopol,  must  have  enlightened 
him  on  the  state  of  his  armies  and  his  provinces.  He  had 
never  approved  of  the  violent  policy  of  his  father,  but  he 
had  been  bound  to  continue  the  defence  of  his  empire, 
especially  when  assailed  at  that  point  in  which  all 
Russians  took  pride.  For  these  reasons  he  was  eager 
for  peace. 

On  the  other  side,  France  was  wiDing  to  make  peace. 
The  Emperor  had  gained  all  that  ho  wanted  out  of  the 
war.  He  had  displaj'ed  tho  eagles  of  the  Empire  in  the 
face  of  Europe.  He  had  won  glory.  Sebastopol  had 
given  to  France  a  military  duke.  The  war  had  raised 
France,  as  Frenchmen  phrased  it  at  the  time,  to  the 


foremost  rank  among  nations.  Tho  Emperor  had  figuied 
in  war  as  an  ally  of  England.  He  had  visited  tho  Qucea 
at  Windsor,  and  had  takou  his  place  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
George's  as  a  Knight  of  tho  Garter.  Ho  had  kis.sod 
Ciucen  Victoria  when  sho  landed  in  Franco,  and  luid 
escorted  her  to  tho  tomb  of  tho  first  Napoleon  in  tlio 
Invalidos.  Moreover,  and  this  was  not  tho  least  gratify- 
ing fact,  England  had  played  a  secondary  part  in  tho 
Crimea,  and  sho  had  suflered  a  blow  from  tho  effects  on 
Persia  and  Hindostan  of  tho  fall  of  Kars.  Tho  Emperor, 
it  is  true,  was  a  faithful  ally,  and  did  not  spare  his  army 
in  the  common  cause.  That  must  bo  put  down  to  his 
credit,  although  nobody  thinks  of  claiming  credit  for 
England,  because  she  also  was  a  faithful,  not  to  say  a 
subservient  ally.  But,  as  no  one  can  fail  to  see,  at  the  closo 
of  1855,  tho  Emperor,  for  the  then  present,  had  gained  all 
he  could  gain  by  the  English  alliance,  and  peaoo  would 
conduce  most  to  his  interest,  especially  a  peace  signed  at 
Paris.  Ho  did  not  like  to  see  the  development  of  tho 
material  power  of  England,  who  was  fast  outstripping 
him  at  sea.  He  did  not  wish  to  witness  tho  destmction 
of  tho  maritime  fortresses  of  Russia,  still  less  to  hear 
that  a  British  army  had  expelled  Russia  from  Georgia. 
He  thought  that  he  could  make  friends  with  Russia. 
Tho  Czar  Alexander  was  ready  to  treat  him  as  an  equal, 
and  as  Russia  could  not  but  be  angry  with  Austria, 
and  as  the  weakening  of  Austria  was  and  is  one  of  tho 
designs  of  Louis  Napoleon,  tho  latter  hoped  to  secure 
Russian  acquiescence  in  those  ulterior  projects  which 
filled  the  brain  of  ono  who  held  and  holds  that  it  is  hi.s 
mission  to  exact  vengeance  for  tho  just  punishment  in- 
flicted on  France  in  1815.  Tho  settlement  of  tho  inherent 
antagonism  between  Russia  and  France  in  the  East  could 
be  adjourned,  and  ia  the  m.eantim0  they  could  come  ld 
an  understanding,  based  on  a  common  enmity  to  Austria, 
which  might  serve  the  purposes  of  both.  Moreover,  tho 
reviver  of  the  empire  in  Franco  had  said  that  the  empii-o 
was  peace,  and  there  was  something  attractive  to  tho 
mind  of  tho  French  Emperor  in  the  idea  of  appearing  as 
the  pacificator  of  Europe,  and  of  bringing  all  the  Powers 
to  sign  a  treaty  under  the  shadow  of  his  throne. 

The  English  Government  and  the  English  people  woro 
not  so  ready  or  willing  to  make  peace.  The  real  strength 
of  the  British  power  was  only  just  beginning  to  tell. 
Oirr  armaments,  by  land  and  sea,  were  only  just  acquir- 
ing bulk  and  organisation.  There  was  a  feeling  abroad, 
and  a  just  ono,  that  the  task  of  crrrbing  the  aggressive 
ambition  and  checking  the  greed  of  Russia,  which  the 
allies  had  undertaken,  was  only  half  completed.  There 
was  a  desire  to  see  Russia  expelled  from  Asia  Minor  and 
from  Finland,  and  to  weaken,  if  not  overthrow  her  ia 
Poland,  as  well  as  to  expel  her  from  tho  Crimea,  and  root 
up  the  mighty  establishments  with  which  she  menaced 
Turkey.  In  this  feeling  there  was  some  reason.  But 
the  statesmen  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  could 
not  forget  that,  although  it  would  have  been  just  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  diminishing  the  vast  power  of  tho 
Czar,  yet  that  the  primary  object  of  the  war  was 
tho  safe-guarding  of  European  interests,  so  seriously 
menaced  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic,    and  that, 
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providing  Russia  could  be  brouglit  to  agree  to  terms 
Hcouring  the  safeguard3  required,  it  'would  be  expedient 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  The  Government,  therefore, 
vrovo  induced  to  consider  terms  of  peace,  and  the  people 
acquiesced  with  sullen  reluctance.  Neither  wanted  war 
for  the  suite  of  war,  or  glory  for  the  sake  of  glory;  nor 
did  either  want  victories  to  augment  or  secure  the  moral 
influence  of  their  counti-y  in  the  affau-s  of  Europe.  The 
reluctance  to  make  peace  was  due  solely  to  a  gnawing 
sense  that  tiie  grasping  ambition  of  Russia  bad  been 
only  partial!}'  restrained.  In  reality,  the  injury  dono 
to  the  onomy  was  greater  than  the  English  people 
believed  it  to  be;  bat  in  the  winter  of  18 J5  they  did 
not  know  how  deeply  the  blows  of  the  allies  had  struck. 


Austria  had  increased  her  army,  and  the  allies  held 
frequent  councUs  of  war  in  Paris,  with  the  object  of 
settling  plans  of  campaigns  for  1856.  It  is  true  that  tho 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  made  a  remarkable  speech 
as  early  as  the  1.5th  of  November,  in  which  he  gave 
some  hints  that  peace  would  not  bo  unacceptable.  Th'^ 
occasion  was  the  closing  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  185  u, 
an  imitation  of  the  London  Exposition  of  1851.  Such  a 
gathering  in  the  midst  of  war  the  Emperor  regarded  at, 
a  great  example,  and  as  a  sign  that  the  war  was  held  to 
bo  dangerous  only  to  those  who  had  been  its  cause,  and 
by  others  as  a  pledge  of  independence  and  security. 
"  Nevertheless,"  he  continued,  "  on  beholding  tho  many 
marvels  spread  before  our  eyes,  the  first  impression  is  a 


COUNT  OHLOI'F. 


It  must  not,  liowovcr,  be  supposed  that  either  of  the 
belligerents  allowed  any  of  the  Bymptoma  of  their  de- 
sire for  peace  to  bo  eocn.  Tho  lateness  of  the  season 
accounted  for  tho  languid  operations  of  tho  allies  after 
tho  fall  of  Sebaatopol.  Tho  resolve  of  tho  Guar  to  cling 
to  the  north  sido  of  that  fortress  covered  his  weakness  ; 
and  tho  .success  of  Mouraviof  in  Armenia  allowed  him 
even  to  boast  that  his  gains  were  equal  to  those  of  tho 
allies.  On  tho  surfaco  there  was  cvory  sign  that  tho 
war  would  go  on  in  tho  spring  more  extensively  tliaii 
over ;  for  not  only  had  tho  IJriti.sh  prepared  hundred-s 
of  gun  and  mni-iar  bo.ats  for  service  in  tlio  ]5altic — not 
only  had  tho  JiritLsh  Government  raised  and  diilled  a 
German  legion  numbering  17,000  men,  and  a  Tui-kish 
contingent,  under  British  officers,  20,000  strong;  but 


dosh'o  for  peace.  Peace  alone,  in  fact,  can  develop  to 
a  greater  degree  these  remarkable  products  of  human 
intelligence.  You  must,  therefore,  like  myself,  enter- 
tain a  wish  that  this  peace  may  bo  speedy  and  durable. 
But  to  be  durable,  it  must  decisively  solvo  tho  question 
upon  which  war  has  arisen.  To  bring  it  about  speedily, 
Eui'ope  must  pronounce  itself;  for,  without  the  pressuvr 
of  gsnoral  opinion,  struggles  between  great  powers  arc 
liable  to  become  protracted;  while,  on  tho  contrary,  ii 
Europe  comes  to  a  determination  to  declare  who  is  right 
and  who  is  wrong,  a  groat  step  will  have  been  made 
towards  ari'iving  at  a  solution."  For  military  suc- 
cessses  only  bring  about  temporary  results  :  it  is  jiiiblic 
opinion  which  wins  tho  decisive  victory.  "  All  of  you, 
therefore " —  ho    was    addressing   men    of   all   nations 
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c.-tccpt  Eussia— "wlio  tkink  tliat  tho  progresii  of  tlio 
agiiculturo,  industry,  and  commorco  of  ono  nation  con- 
tributes to  tho  wolfare  of  all  others — who  think  that  tho 
more  mutual  relations  are  multipliod,  tho  inoro  national 
j)i'ujudicos  tend  to  disappear  —  toU  your  countrymen, 
when  you  return,  that  France  entortaiiiH  hatred  against 
no  nation ;  that  sho  sympathises  with  all  who,  like  her- 
self, wish  for  tho  triumph  of  justice  and  right.  Tell 
them" — and  this  is  the  point  of  tho  speech — "  that,  if 
they  wish  for  peace,  thoy  must  at  least  openly  express 
thou-  wishes  for  or  against  us ;  for,  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  European  conBict,  indifioronco  is  a  bad  specula- 
tion, and  silence  is  a  mistake."  These  sentiments 
told  upon  Germany.     In  order  to  clinch  th?  ctfect  of 


beginning.  It  was  tho  French  Emperor  who  hinted 
that  it  was  time  for  some  neutral  to  stop  in  and  suggest 
peace.  "  Tho  war,"  said  a  very  able  French  writer,  not 
a  Buonupartist,  "has  restored  to  Franco  her  independent 
action  in  Europe,  and,  with  independonee,  the  ascendant. 
.  .  .  .  When  we  pray  for  poaoo,  it  is  not  to  finish  as 
speedily  as  possible  a  war  useless  and  gratuitous  ;  it  is 
to  finish  befittingly  a  war  that  has  given  us  all  that  it 
can  give ;  for  peace  has  all  the  advantages  that  war  can 
have  at  this  present  day,  and  it  is  poaco  alono  which  can 
consolidate  the  work  of  war."  No  writer,  except  himself, 
could  have  better  expressed  the  views  of  the  Emperor. 
That  writer  was  M.  Saint-Marc  do  Oirardin,  who  must 
not  be  confound'.'d  with  the  brilliant  and  erratic  Emil© 
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those  remarks,  which  were  at  once  an  overture  and 
;i  threat,  Count  Walewski  was  directed  to  inform  all 
the  courts  by  circular  that  tho  Emperor  meant  what  ho 
Haid ;  that  he  desired  peace,  and  that  tho  neutral  powers 
could  help  powerfully  in  bringing  it  about  by  openly 
expressing  their  opinions  in  tho  actual  crisis.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  crisis ;  and  the  crisis  involved  peace  or 
a  continuance  of  the  war. 

The  allies  had  resolved  not  to  make  any  overtures 
themselves — that  is,  any  direct  overtures.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  public  language  of  Lord  Palmerston,  at 
this  time,  at  all  like  that  which  wo  have  seen  in  the 
language  of  the  French  Emperor.  The  British  Premier 
spoke  of  obtaining  the  objects  of  the  war,  and  so  did 
cveiy  public  speaker  not  opposed  to  tho  war  from  the 


do  Girardin.    Under  these  circumstanoes  Austria,  who 
understood  the  situation,  stepped  in  to  propose  peace. 

We  have  already  described  tho  position  of  Austria. 
The  war  was  a  burden  to  her,  and  it  promised  no  advan- 
tages wliatever.  It  was  a  danger,  because  it  was  a  burden 
weighing  her  down  further  and  further  in  debt.  She 
had  always  been  anxious  to  bring  it  to  an  end,  and  she 
was  not  less  so  now ;  wherefore  she  set  her  diplomatists 
to  work,  and  sounded  both  sides,  but  more  especially 
sought  to  extract  fi-om  the  allies  tho  terms  oa  which  they 
would  agree  to  a  peace.  As  the  French  Emperor  was  so 
well-disposed  to  come  to  terms,  this  was  not  difBoult ; 
but  he  still  had  to  shape  his  course  so  as  not  to  endanger 
the  English  alliance,  fi-om  which  ho  had  not  yet  diatilled 
all  tho  advantages  it  contained  for  him.     The  Emperor, 
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however,  had  only  to  allow  lii3  inclination  to  be  felt, 
and  then  to  di'ift,  or  appear  to  drift,  along  the  current  of 
English  views.  Ostensibly  the  Western  Powers  were 
not  engaged  in  any  negotiations  for  peace ;  bat  in  reaUty 
they  did  entertain  the  proposals  of  Austria,  and  gave  a 
general  assent  to  the  terms  which  that  Power  undertook 
to  send  to  St.  Petersburg ;  and  this  for  the  sound 
reason  that  it  would  have  been  useless  for  Austria  to 
press  upon  Russia  the  acceptance  of  terms  to  which  the 
Western  Powers  wotild  not  agree. 

The  Austrian  Government  selected  Count  Valentine 
Esterhazy  to  carry  on  this  delicate  negotiation  with  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg.     He  took  his  instructions 
direct  from  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  and  they  were 
formally  embodied  in  a  despatch  written  by  Count  Buol 
on  the   16th  of  December.      "  Convinced,"'  he  writes, 
"  by  the  so  often  reiterated  declarations  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  of  his  readiness  to  lend  his  hand  to  any  peace 
that  would  not  infringe  upon  his  dignity  or  upon  the 
honour  of  his  country,  his  Imperial  Majesty  [of  Austria] 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  employ  his  best  efforts  to 
assure  himself  of  the  degree  of  reciprocity  that  those 
dispositions  might  meet  with  at  the  courts  of  Prance 
and  Great  Britain.     His  Majesty,  therefore,  deigned  to 
charge  me  to  sound  the  Cabinets  of  Paris  and  London 
on  the  subject.     Although  we  found  them  embued  with 
the  firm  resolution  not  to  lend  themselves  to  the  initia- 
tive of  any  overtures  for  peace,  nevertheless,  to  our 
great  satisfaction,  we  found  such  dispositions  in  those 
cabinets  as  to  lead  us  to  hope  that  they  would  not  refuse 
to  examine  and  accept  conditions  of  a  nature  to  offer  all 
the  guarantees  of  a  permanent  peace,  and  to  come  to  a 
clear  solution  of  the  question  which  gave  rise  to  the 
war.    Nay,  more,"  so  the  cautious  diplomatist  proceeded, 
"  wo  think  ourselves  authorised  to  express  the  hope  that 
these  Powers,  while  maintaining  in  full  force  the  right 
of  presenting  such  conditions  of  peace  as  they  might 
deem  suitable,  would  not  the  less  be  disposed  now  not 
to  deviate  from  the  principle  established  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sti-uggle — not  to  seek  any  advantage 
to  themselves,  and  to  limit  their  pretensions  to   the 
sacrifices    necessary  to  re-assure   Eui-ope  against  the 
return    of   so    deplorable    a  complication."      In    this 
guarded  stylo  wrote  the  Austrian  Minister  for  Poreign 
Affairs.     To  his  despatch  he  annexed  the  "  four  points  " 
or  indispensable  preliminaries,  sot  forth  at  some  length, 
BO  as  to  avoid  the  chance  of  a  misunderstanding ;  but 
substantially  they  were  these:— 1.   That  the  Eussian 
protectorate  in  the  Danubian  Principalities  should  bo 
completely  abolished,  and  that  these  principalities  should 
receive  such  an  organisation  as  might  be  suited  to  their 
wants  and  interests,  to  be  recognised  by  the  Powers,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Saltan  as  suzerain.    That,  in  exchange 
for  the  strong  places  and  temtorios  occupied  by  the 
allied  powers,  Eussia  should  consent  to  the  "rectifica- 
tion "  of  her  frontier  with  Turkey  in  Em-opo.     2.  That 
the  freedom  of  tho  Danubo  and  its  mouths  .should  be 
secured  efficaciously.     3.  That  tho  Black  Sea  should  bo 
open  to  mcrcliant  ships,  and  closed  to  war  ships — except 
a  limited  number  for  coast  sorvico — and  consequently 


that  no  naval  or  military  arsenals  should  be  created  or 
maintained  there.  4.  The  immunities  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  to  be  secured,  without  infringing 
the  independence  of  the  Sultan.  To  these  was  added  a 
fifth  of  great  moment,  as  it  was,  in  a  measure,  the  touch- 
stone of  Eussian  sincerity.  It  was  this: — "The  belli- 
gerent powers  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  which 
appertains  to  them  of  producing  in  a  Em-opean  interest 
special  conditions  over  and  above  the  four  guarantees." 
These  were  tolerably  stringent  conditions ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  tho  fifth,  so  indefinite  in  its  nature, 
would  test  the  sincerity  of  Eussia  to  the  uttermost. 

Count  Esterhazy  arrived  in,  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
24th  of  December.  Duiing  his  journey  a  very  singular 
incident  had  occuired.  The  Cabinet  of  Eussia  had  either 
guessed,  or  had  been  duly  infoimed  of,  tho  nature  of  the 
trial  to  which  they  would  be  subjected.  The  probability 
is,  that  the  Austrian  court  gave  the  requisite  informa- 
tion unofficially  to  Count  Nesselrodc.  That  astute  poli- 
tician was  not  long  in  making  use  of  tho  opportunity. 
On  the  22nd  of  December,  while  Count  Esterhazy  was 
journeying  through  Eussian  Poland,  Count  Nesselrode 
dispatched  a  circular,  embodying  terms  of  peace  to 
which  his  Government  would  agree.  This  was  an  adroit 
manoeuvre,  as  it  gave  to  Eussia  the  appeai'ance  of  dic- 
tating terms  of  peace.  In  this  document  it  was  laid 
down  that  Eussia  had  always  desired  peace ;  that  it  was 
not  her  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  allies,  that  peace  had 
not  been  made  in  1855  ;  and  that  the  wish  for  a  prompt 
and  durable  peace  openly  expressed  by  tho  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  the  dearest  wish  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander. Eussia  had,  in  the  summer  of  1855,  accepted  the 
four  points  as  a  basis,  and  still  accepted  them :  but  they 
were  susceptible  of  different  interpretations.  As  long 
as  his  enemies  appeared  resolved  to  substitute  the  right 
of  might  for  tho  spirit  of  j  ustice,  the  Czar  felt  bound  to  * 
remain  sUent ;  but  as  soon  as  His  Majesty  learned  that 
his  enemies  were  disposed  to  resume  the  negotiations 
for  peace,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  meet  them ;  and  he  was 
wilHug  to  put  the  most  liberal  interpretation  on  tho 
third  point,  relating  to  the  so-called  neutralisation  of 
the  Black  Sea.  The  liberal  intei-pretation  put  by  Eussia 
on  this  point  was,  that  no  war-ships  should  enter  tho 
Black  Sea  except  those  which,  by  a  separate  agreement 
between  Eussia  and  Turkey,  those  powers  should  think 
proper  to  retain.  By  this  step  it  was  made  to  appear  for 
a  moment  that  it  was  not  Eussia,  but  the  allied  powers, 
who  wore  seeking  peace.  In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  this 
was  true.  'The  Emperor  Napoleon  deshed  peace,  and 
took  care  that  all  the  world  should  know  it ;  but  tho 
dexterous  move  of  Count  Nesselrode  did  not  prove  to  bo 
of  much  avail,  and  events  speedily  showed  that  Eussia 
was  under  a  strong  pressure. 

Tho  Austriim  envoy  was,  indeed,  tho  bearer  of  some- 
thing more  than  conditions.  Ho  carriod  in  his  pocket 
instructions  which  amounted  to  a,  monaoo  Eussia  could 
not  afford  to  dospise.  If  he  did  not  obtain  an  acceptance 
of  his  conditions  within  a  limited  timo,  he  was  to  quit 
St.  Petersburg,  taking  with  him  tho  whole  of  tb* 
Austrian  Legation.    On  the  27th  he  saw  Count  Noasel- 
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rode,  read   to  liim  tho  despatch  of  Count  Buol,  and 
tandod  in  tlio  paiier  of  conditions.     Tho  Russian  minis- 
ter had  boon  a  ju-incipal  performer  in  many  critical 
scones,  and  it  'was  not  likely  that  ho  -would  show  any 
emotion,  if  he  felt  any,  and  probably  ho  felt  none.     He 
■was  cool  and  courteous,  and  undertook  to  obtain  tho 
orders  of  the  Emperor.     There  -were  at  this  timo  two 
other  arrivals  m  St.  Petersburg.     Baron  Seebaoh  nished 
in  from  tho  coui-ts  of  the  minor  German  powers,  and  M. 
uo  Fonton,  a  ■well-known  and  trusted  servaHt  of  tho 
Ozar,  arrived  from  the  head-quarters  of  Princo  Paskie- 
■witch  at  Warsa-w.     There  ■was  in  Sfc.  Petersburg  deep 
and  serious  debate.     The  Eussian  Cabinet  fought  hard 
against  the  conditions.      They  ■wished  to  modify  this 
Austrian  ultimatum — for  such  ■was  its  real  character — 
and  thus  sustain  that  claim  to  independent  action  put 
forward  by  Count  Nessolrode  on  tho  22nd  of  December. 
They  -wished  to  make  the  allies  accept  Kars  and  tho 
surrounding  country  for  Sebastopol,  Kortch,  Kinburn, 
Eupatoria,  the  Black  Sea,  and  tho  Sea  of  Azoff,  and 
parts  of  Mingi-elia  and   Immeritia.      Thoy  ■wished   to 
avoid  tho  ujiforeseen  demands  that  might  lurk  in  the 
fifth  point.     They  desired  to  hold  fast  to  the  left  bank  of 
tho  Danube,  and  keep  the  Isle  of  Serpents.     But  tho 
Czar  -was  made  a-ware  that  he  could  look  for  no  aid  from 
any  German  power.     Franco   and  England  had  just 
concluded  an   offensive    and    defensive    alliance   -with 
Sweden  under  certain  conditions  -yeiy  adverse  to  Eussia; 
and  the  Czar,  like  the  rest  of  the  -world,  knew  it.     Sar- 
dinia was  certain  to  act  -with  the  Western  Po-wers  as  long 
as  tho  -war  lasted.     England  -was  just  acquiring  that 
sti-ength  which  -would  enable  her  blows  to  tell  in  another 
campaign.     This  the  Czar  knew  also,  and,  moreover,  he 
knew  that  Prance  -would  do  everything  to  make  the 
terms  of  tho  treaty  as  little  distasteful  as  possible.     To 
crown  all,  the  Austi-ian  Government  demanded  an  un- 
conditional acceptanfco  of  the  five  points,  tho  alternative 
being  an  instant  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations.     Count 
Estorhazy  was  forbidden  to  discuss  tho  contents  of  the 
iiltimatum.     He  had  simply  to  demand  an  answer,  yes 
or  no.     Eussia  first  sent  an  answer  to  Vienna ;  but  as  it 
-was  not  a  categorical  reply,  but  a  series  of  counter- 
propositions.  Count  Buol  told  the  Eussian  Minister  .it 
Vieima  that,  unless  the  ultimatum  -were  accepted  on  or 
before  the  18th  of  January,  the  -whole  of  the  Austrian 
Embassy  -would  quit  St.  Petersburg  -without  a  moment's 
delay. 

This  was  a  great  deal  to  bear.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment delayed  theu'  answer  until  nearly  the  last  moment. 
The  time  for  decision  allowed  to  them  by  Austria  had 
not  quite  expired  before  the  Czar  made  up  his  mind. 
Tho  public  anxiety  in  every  capital  of  Europe  -was 
extreme ;  but  while  on  the  Continent  the  anxiety  was 
for  an  affirmative,  in  England  there  was  a  sort  of  dread 
lest  it  should  be  an  affirmative  answer  which  proceeded 
from  the  cabinet  of  tho  Czar.  Three  weeks  had  passed 
away  in  these  negotiations  on  tho  Neva.  On  the  16th 
of  January,  1856,  Count  Nesselrode  infonned  the 
Austrian  envoy  that  the  Czar  had  given  way.  Eussia 
had  complied  -with  the  demand  of  Austria,  and  had  given 


her  unconditional  assent  to  the  Austriaji  ultimatum. 
This  was  Count  Buol's  greatest  triumph.  Tho  next  day 
tho  fact  was  known  in  every  capital  in  Eui'ope. 

It  is  but  justice  to  tho  Emperor  Alexander  to  record 
that  he  showed  moral  courage  of  the  highest  order  in 
accepting  this  ultimatum.     There  was  a  war  party  in 
Eussia.     "My  nobles,"  the  Czar  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  Baron  Seobach,  "are  not  prepared  to  bow  theii- 
heads.     I  do  not  deceive  myself  on  the  gravity  of  the 
events  in  the  Crimea,  nor  upon  the  possible  results  of 
an  attack  in  the  Baltic  [and  perhaps,  who  knows,  in 
Poland?],  but  beUeve  me,  whatever  may  be  likely  to 
arrive,  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  me  at  this  moment 
to  make  peace  than  to  continue  the  war.     I  encounter, 
in  deciding  for  war,  ten  times  less  resistance  among  my 
nobles  and  my  people."     But,  at  the  same  time,  the  Czaa- 
learned  from  Baron   Seebach  and  from  the  court  of 
Berlin,  that  Eussia  would  run  the  gi'catost  risk  if  she 
did  continue  the  war.     The  King  of  Prussia  had  sought 
at  Vienna  to  ascertain  the  actual  poUoy  and  intentions 
of  Austria,  and  he  learned  enough  there  to  make  him 
understand  that  Prussian  interests  would  be  so  far  im- 
perilled that  the  King  would  be  obliged  to  place  his 
policy   more   in  harmony  with   that    of  tho  Western 
Powers.     The  influence  thus  brought  to  boar  on  the 
cabinet  of  the  Czar,  coupled  with  the  stringent  demands 
of  Austria,  at  length  overcame,  not  only  his  faint  resist- 
ance to  those  demands,  but  also  convinced  tho  war  party 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  they  must  lay  down 
their  arms.     As  might  be  expected,  the  Eussian  Govern- 
ment declared  to  Europe  and  the  Eussian  people  that 
thoy  had  yielded  only  out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
friendly  powers,  out  of  regard  for  the  interests  of  Europe, 
and  not  from  any  just  apprehensions  of  a  continuance 
of  hostihties.      But  this  deceived   no  one  except  the 
Eussian   people.     The  statesmen  of  all  parties  knew 
better,  and  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  an  act  of  prudence 
which  the  Eussian  G'ovemment  -wished  to  represent  as  an 
act  of  disinterestedness.     In  fact,  the  wisest  statesmen 
of  Eussia  longed  for  peace,  and  eagerly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  Austria. 

Just  four-and-twenty  hours  before  Eussia  had  sullenly 
yielded,  14,000  French  soldiers — Imperial  Guards  and 
Linesmen — who  had  returned  from  the  Crimea,  were 
dra-wn  up  in  front  of  the  Tuileries ;  and  their  officers,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  received  from 
tho  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  a  silver  medal 
bearing  the  inscription,  Victoria  Regina  a  VArmee 
Frangaise.  B'ut  this  was  an  episode  marking  the  apogee 
of  an  aUiance  which,  no  doubt  in  good  faith,  the  Duko 
in  his  address  to  the  troops  prayed  might  continue  for 
ever.  In  spite  of  the  prospects  of  peace,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  presided  over  almost  daily  sittings  of  a 
Council  of  War,  at  which  English  officers  were  present. 
But  the  news  which  arrived  two  days  after  the  distribu- 
tion of  medals  must  have  made  the  council  feel  that  its 
cogitations  had  been  in  vain ;  in  fact,  after  the  21st  this 
council  sat  no  more.  Two  days  afterwards  Lord  Cowley, 
in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  held  an  Investiture  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  and  bestowed  orders  on  a  number  o£ 
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Erencli  officers.  Li  tlie  cvfening  tliero  was  a  biilliant 
dinner  at  the  Embassy,  and  the  Moniteur  was  instructed 
to  announce  that  the  whole  cereraonial  formed  "another 
link  between  the  two  armies  and  the  two  peoples,  upon 
whose  alliance  rests  the  destinies  of  the  civilised  world." 
Such  was  the  fond  belief  of  1856. 

Thero  was  another  triumph  in  store  for  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  When  Russia  had  accepted  the  Austrian 
proposals,  it  became  necessary  to  determine  where  the 
Coirferenco  or  (Dongress  of  the  treaty-making  powers 
.should  be  held.  This  occasioned  some  little  difficulty. 
There  was  a  talk  of  Brussels  and  Dresden  ;  and  it  was 
said  that  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna  were  out  of  the 
question.  There  is  little  doubt  now  that  it  was  intended 
the  Congress  should  be  held  in  Paris.  The  Governments 
took  to  x^aying  each  other  compliments.  France  sug- 
gested London,  and  England  suggested  Paris.  Russia, 
for  good  reasons  of  her  own,  settled  the  amicable  dispute 
by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  England.  Therefore,  it 
was  in  Paris,  where  famous  peaces  had  been  made,  that 
this  peace  was  to  be  made.  Then  came  another  question. 
Who  should  sit  at  this  European  councU  ?  Prussia  put 
in  a  claim  based  on  her  share  in  determining  the  Czar  to 
yield.  But — independently  of  the  fact  that  Pi-ussia  had 
all  along  acted  like  an  ally  of  Russia,  and  had  only 
taken  engagements  hostile  to  Russia  on  behalf  of  German 
interests ;  and,  therefore,  would  enter  the  Congress  as  a 
fiiend  of  Russia — Prussia  had  really  no  right  at  all  to  sit 
with  the  belligerent  powers,  because  she  had  separated 
from  them  in  the  summer  of  1855.  Therefore  Prussia 
was  not  invited  to  the  Paris  Congress.  The  other  power 
whose  right  was  for  a  moment  questioned,  but  only  for 
a  moment,  was  Sardinia,  But  Sai-dinia  was  a  belligerent. 
One  of  the  inducements  which  led  her  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  war  was  the  opportunity  of  showing  herself 
as  a  European  power.  For  that  she  had  incurred  the 
expense  and  the  risk.  Much  oppressed  by  Austria, 
ambitious  of  liberating  Italy  from  foreign  rule,  ambitious 
of  winning  rank  and  consideration,  and  earning  by  her 
services  a  right  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Italy,  Sardinia, 
under  the  far-sighted  guidance  of  Count  Cavour,  had 
joined  her  small  but  perfect  contingent  to  the  armies  of 
the  aUies.  Therefore  she  was  admitted,  with  the  reluctant 
assent  of  Austria.  The  powers  to  be  represented  at  the 
Congress,  therefore,  wero  England,  Franco,  Austria, 
Sardinia,  Tui-key,  and  Russia.  Each  power  sent  a  special 
plenipotentiary,  and  oach  plenipotentiary  was  to  bo 
assisted  by  the  resident  amba9sa<lor.  The  English  pleni- 
potentiary was  the  Eail  of  Clarendon,  assisted  by  Earl 
Cowley ;  Franco  was  represented  by  Count  Walowski 
and  Baron  do  Bourqueney ;  Austria  sent  the  c;iutious 
and  much-pondering  Count  Buol  Schauenstoin  and  the 
clever  Baron  Tliibner ;  Sardinia  confided  her  interests  to 
her  gi-eatcst  statesman.  Count  Cavour,  whoso  second  was 
the  Marquis  of  Villamarina  ;  Turkey  was  present  in 
the  person  of  Aali  Pasha,  ono  of  her  ablest  men,  and 
Mehemod  Djemil  Bey ;  the  Czar  sont  his  father's  friend, 
Count  Orlotf,  and  Baron  Brunnow,  cool,  astute,  and 
cxporioncod.  Sorao  time  elapsed  before  those  men-- 
some  of  them  travelling  from  tho  cxti'emities  of  Eui-ope — 


could  roach  Paris ;  and  before  they  could  moot  there  was 
an  important  step  fo  take.  It  is  usual  to  frame  a  pre- 
liminai-y  treaty.  In  this  case,  to  save  time  and  avoid 
tho  chances  of  discord,  it  was  agreed,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  ministors  of  France,  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Tui-key,  at  Vienna,  on  the  1st  of  February,  that  they 
should  sign  a  protocol,  recording  the  acceptance  of  the 
Austrian  proposals  by  Russia,  as  a  basis  of  peace,  and 
that  this  should  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary  treaty.  It 
was  further  agi-eed  that  the  Congress  should  open  at 
Paris  on  the  26th  of  February. 

The  British  Parliament  was  opened  by  Queen  Victoria 
in  person  on  the  31st  of  January.  The  public  were  not 
certain  that  the  signs  of  peace  could  be  depended  on. 
They  were  doubtful  of  tho  sincerity  of  Russia ;  they 
wero  eager  to  hear  the  explanations  of  Ministers. 
The  Queen's  speech  was  anxiously  awaited — the  more 
anxiously  because  tho  contents  were  not  pennitted  to 
appear  in  the  newspapers  of  the  morning.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  gorgeous  ceremonial  which  differed  from 
other  openings  of  Pailiamont,  except  that  an  unusual 
number  of  ladies  thronged  tho  House  of  Peers.  Yet 
men  listened  more  intently  even  than  usual  to  the  clear 
voice  of  Her  Majesty  as  she  read  tho  speech ;  but,  as 
usual,  it  told  them  no  more  than  they  knew.  While 
determined  to  prosecute  tho  war  with  vigour,  Her 
Majesty  said  she  deemed  it  her  duty  not  lo  decline  any 
reasonablo  overtui'O  promising  peace.  "Accordingly," 
she  continued,  "when  tho  Emperor  of  Austria  lately 
oflfered  to  myself  and  to  my  august  ally,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  to  employ  his  good  offices  with  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  with  a  viev/  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  matters  at  issue  between  tho 
contt;nding  powers,  I  consented,  in  concert  with  my 
allies,  to  accept  tho  offer  thus  made;  and  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  certain  conditions  havo  • 
been  agreed  upon,  which  I  hojie  may  prove  the  founda- 
tion of  a  general  treaty  of  peace.  Negotiations  for  such 
a  treaty,"  Her  Majesty  added,  "  will  shortly  be  opened 
at  Paris."  And  she  continued — "In  conducting  these 
negotiations,  I  shaU  be  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
objects  for  which  tho  w<ir  was  undertaken ;  and  I  shall 
deem  it  right  in  no  degree  to  relax  my  naval  and  military 
preparations  until  a  satisfactoxy  peace  shall  have  been 
concluded."  There  was  here  nothing  tho  country  had 
not  a  right  to  expect,  but  there  was  a  phrase  which  should 
never  havo  found  its  way  into  the  speech  of  a  Queen  of 
England.  When  Her  Majesty  was  made  to  say  that  she 
had  accepted  tho  offer  of  tho  Austrian  Emperor  to  em- 
ploy his  good  offices  with  the  Czar,  sho  was  made  to 
confess  herself  a  suppliant  for  peaco.  That  was  not  the 
meaning  of  her  Ministore.  The  country  was  ready  to 
accept  a  sound  peace,  because  it  was  right  to  do  so ;  but 
certainly  neither  the  country  nor  tho  Parliament  wero 
ready  to  go  before  the  throne  of  the  Czar,  in  the  frame  of 
mind  implied  by  this  unhappy  choico  of  terms. 

When  tho  address  came  under  debate.  Lord  Gosford, 
tho  mover,  expressed  tho  feeling  of  tho  country  when  h9 
said  ho  found  himself  reluctantly  an  advocate  of  peace. 
That  sentiment  prevailed  in  both  Houses.    There  were 
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some  ■who,  liko  Mr.  Eoebuck,  gave  utterance  to  a  posi- 
tive coiidonmation  of  peace.  Bat  Mr.  Eoobuoli  was  only 
coatinuing  his  oaroer  as  accuser-gonoral.  Tlio  fooling  of 
both  IIousos,  aud  all  parties,  may  bo  summod  up  iu  few 
words.  England  was  ready  to  mako  a  peace  on  solid  aud 
bonourable  terms;  but  if  these  could  not  bo  obtained,  all 
iiarties  declared  their  willingness  to  support  the  Oovern- 
luent  to  the  uttermost  in  carrying  on  the  war.  No 
jilinistry  over  entered  upon  negotiations  with  a.  more 
unanimous  nation  at  its  back,  for  tho  Opposition  even 
announced  tho  intention  of  suspending  hostilities  during 
tho  negotiations,  so  far  as  those  hostilities  might  affect 
tho  work  in  hand.  But  that  engagement  did  not  extend 
to  the  transactions  of  tho  past,  and,  on  the  very  first  night 
of  the  session,  it  was  plain  that  tho  Opposition  intended 
to  found  a  party  attack  upon  tho  loss  of  Kars. 

It  is  proper  to  place  on  record  the  reasons  wherewith 
Ministers  defended  the  course  they  had  adopted.  Lord 
Clarendon  pointed  out  that  when  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment offered  its  good  offices  to  bring  about  a  peace,  the 
British  Government  could  not  refuse  them.  "  However 
confident,"  he  said,  speaking  for  his  colleagues,  "they 
might  have  been  that  another  campaign  would  have  in- 
creased the  military  fame  of  England,  and  might  have 
led  to  a  treaty  of  a  different  and  more  comprehensive 
character,  yet  such  anticipations  would  have  been  wholly 
uujustifiable,  if  they  had  induced  us  to  i>rolong  the  war 
when  aprospeotappeared  of  obtaining  the  objects  for  which 
the  war  was  undertaken."  On  the  Continent,  where  we 
are  not  beloved,  the  common  belief  was  that  our  Govern- 
ment was  insincere.  This  Lord  Clarendon  denied  in 
explicit  terms,  and  thero  is  no  reason  to  believe  he  did 
not  express  the  sentiment  of  the  nation.  Lord  Palmer- 
aton  was  fixr  more  emphatic  than  his  foreign  secretary  in 
repudiating  tho  notion,  that  England  desired  to  go  on 
with  the  war  for  tho  sake  of  glory.  "  No  doubt,"  he 
said,  "  the  resources  of  the  country  are  iinimpaii'ed.  No 
doubt  the  naval  and  military  preparations  which  have 
been  making  during  the  past  twelve  months,  which  are 
now  going  on,  and  which  will  be  completed  in  the  spring, 
will  place  this  country  in  a  position,  as  regards  the  con- 
tinuance of  hostilities,  in  which  it  has  not  stood  since  the 
commencement  of  the  war.  We  should,  therefore,  be 
justified  in  expecting  that  another  campaign — should 
another  campaign  be  forced  upon  us — woiild  result  in 
successes  which  might,  perhaps,  entitle  us  to  require — 
perhaps  enable  us  to  obtain — even  bettor  conditions  than 
those  which  have  been  offered  to  us,  and  have  been 
accepted  by  us.  But  if  the  conditions  which  we  now 
hope  to  obtain  aro  such  as  will  properly  satisfy  the  objects 
for  which  wo  are  contending — if  they  are  conditions 
which  we  think  it  is  our  duty  to  accept,  and  with  which 
Vi'o  believe  the  country  will  be  satisfied — then,  un- 
doubtedly, we  should  be  wanting  in  our  duty,  and  should 
not  justify  the  confidence  which  the  country  has  reposed 
in  us,  if  we  rejected  terms  of  that  description,  merely  for 
tho  chance  of  greater  successes  in  another  campaign. 
These  wero  the  feoUngs  which  actuated  Her  Majesty's 
Goveniment.  We  felt,  like  many  others  in  this  country, 
that  tho  future  chances  of  the  war  were  in  our  favour  ; 


we  felt,  like  many  others  in  this  country,  that  the  avail- 
able resources  of  the  enemy  with  whom  we  aro  contend- 
ing were  daily  diminishing,  while  our  rosouicos,  our 
preparations,  and  our  means  of  carrying  on  tho  war  wore 
continually  increasing.  But  wo  felt  that  we  should  not 
ba  justified  in  rejecting  overtiu-es  which  promised  tho 
possibility  of  a  safe  and  honourable  peace,  merely  for 
tho  prospect  of  obtaining  even  greater  successes  in 
another  year  of  war.  Sir,  I  think  the  country  will  ap- 
prove tho  course  which  we  have  pursued."  The  country — 
that  is,  the  judgment  of  the  country — approved;  but,  as 
Lord  Gosford  said,  with  reluctance,  much  doubting 
whether  the  work  undertaken  had  been  finished.  Tho 
reluctance  sprang  from  that  feeling,  and  by  no  means 
from  a  thirst  for  naval  and  military  glory.  Tho  nation 
accepted  the  proposal  to  make  peace,  trusting,  but  not 
too  blindly,  that  it  would  be  safe  and  honourable ;  and 
whether  it  would  be  so  remained  to  be  seen. 

In  the  meantime  Eussia,  who  had  yielded,  but  yielded 
with  misgivings,  was  very  anxious  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  she  would  not  stand  any  very  stringent 
development  of  that  fifth  point,  those  special  conditions 
which  tho  allies  had  reserved  their  right  to  demand.  Sho 
would  not  pay  any  indemnity  to  Turkey;  she  hoped  that 
no  one  would  think  of  prohibiting  the  re-fortification  of 
the  Aland  Islands ;  she  even  suffered  her  organs  to  talk 
of  keeping  Kars  and  part  of  Turkish  Armenia.  But  this 
was  all  bravado ;  the  loud-talking  being  intended  to 
cover  the  fact  that  Eussia  had  been  worsted,  and  to 
mako  it  appear  that  she  would  enter  Congress  as  a  power 
proposing  conditions.  Prussia  was  very  busy ;  very 
anxious  to  be  invited  to  the  Congress;  very  eager  to 
demonstrate  that  it  was  her  influence  which  finally 
induced  a  benevolent  Czar  to  grant  peace  to  Europe. 
Austria  did  not  fail  to  submit  her  peace  propositions  to  tho 
German  Diet,  and  to  obtain  the  assent  of  that  singularly- 
constituted  and  abortive  political  corporation.  Prussia 
again  made  a  bid  for  a  seat  in  the  Congress,  by  support- 
ing the  proposals  of  Austria  before  the  Diet;  and 
Austria,  to  please  the  minor  German  Powers,  dwelt  on 
the  effect  of  the  expression  of  their  opinions  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Count  Eechberg,  who  then  represented 
Austria  at  the  Diet,  expressed  his  firm  conviction  that 
the  right  of  proposing  new  conditions  reserved  in  tho 
fifth  point  would  not  be  exercised  in  a  sense  likely  to 
frustrate  the  hopes  of  peace.  Neither  Prussia  nor  tho 
Diet  was  invited  to  the  Congress ;  but  this  mysterious 
discussion  of  the  fifth  point  raised  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
the  public,  who  were  not  told  that  the  Powers  had  already 
determined  that  there  should  be  no  difficulties,  and  that 
peace  .should  be  made. 

Februaiy  had  nearly  passed  away  before  the  plem- 
potentiaries  began  to  assemble.  Lord  Cowley  had  come 
over  to  London  from  Paris;  and  on  the  16th  he  returned 
thither  with  Lord  Clarendon.  The  next  day  they  had  an 
audience  of  the  Emperor.  About  the  same  time  Coiinfc 
Buol  and  Count  Cavour  reached  the  French  capital,  and 
paid  their  respects  to  the  lord  of  France.  Baron  Brunnow 
also  arrived,  but  Count  Orloff  and  Aali  Pasha  did  not 
enter  Paris  vmtil  the  2l3t.   It  was  tho  unavoidable  delay 
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of  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  trusted  Orloff  that  set  back 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress.  Besides  these  accredited 
onyoys,  a  number  of  Russian  ladies  of  quality  suddenly 
flocked  to  Palis.  The  new  game  of  the  Russian  Court 
was  to  make  friends  of  France ;  and  it  was  not  unwisely 
thought  that  clever  and  charming  Greek  and  Russian 
ladies  might  do  not  a  little  to  forward  the  views  of  the 
Czar.  The  leaning  of  Prance  towards  Russia  was  mani- 
fest, in  a  few  months  to  become  a  positive  twist  to  that 
side.  So  Nesselrode  sent  his  daughter,  wife  of  Baron 
Seebach ;  his  niece,  wife  of  General  Kalergi ;  and  the 
Princess  Lieven,  and  other  ladies  of  Russian  quality,  to 
do  battle  in  behalf  of  his  and  their  imperial  master. 

The  Congress  Met  on  the  2.5th  of  February,  one  day 
earlier  than  the  time  fixed  upon  provisionally  at  Vienna. 
A  large  room,  in  the  French  foreign  office,  called  the 
Salon  des  Ambassadeurs,  or  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors, 
having  three  large  windows  looking  on  to  the  Seine,  was 
set  apart  for  the  sittings.  On  the  walls,  opposite  the 
windows,  were  two  large  full-length  portraits :  one  was  the 
countei'feit  presentment  of  his  astute  Majesty  Napoleon 
III.,  and  the  other  of  his  beautiful  Empress,  now  about 
to  present  him  with  a  Hope  of  the  House  of  Buonaparte. 
The  curtains,  the  walls,  and  the  furniture  were  resplen- 
dent with  crimson  satin;  a  fine  Aubusson  carpet  covered 
the  floor,  and  the  ceiling  was  richly  painted.  In  the 
centre  of  this  room  wag  a  cii'cular  table,  covered  with 
green  cloth,  and  round  it  were  twelve  arm-chairs.  Be- 
tween the  windows  was  a  table  for  the  secretaries,  and 
another  table  for  the  use  of  plenipotentiaries  dcsii-ous  of 
writing  notes  in  the  intervals  of  business.  That  circular 
table  was  an  excellent  device  for  quenching  disputes 
on  the  score  of  precedence.  In  tho  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  a  sox't  of  diplomatic  con- 
ference held  in  one  of  tho  towns  of  Lower  Hungary, 
to  compose  one  of  the  many  troublesome  differences 
cropping  up  between  Imperial  Austria  and  Hungary. 
The  Dutch  and  English  were  the  prime  movers  in  it, 
and  among  tho  envoys  was  a  gi'ave  old  Pasha.  But 
the  conference  could  not  meet,  because  the  would-be 
conferrers  could  not  solve  the  question  of  precedence. 
Looking  gravely  on  this  frivolous  quarrel,  and  smiling 
with  grim  humour,  as  we  may  imagine,  the  Tui'k  volun- 
teered to  settle  the  question  for  tho  bickering  envoys,  if 
they  would  allow  him.  His  colleagues  agreed  to  tho 
proposal  ;  whereupon  tho  Turk  caused  a  round  house  to 
bo  built,  and  had  it  pierced  with  as  many  doors  as  there 
were  plenipotentiaries.  In  the  centre  he  placed  a  round 
tablo  and  chairs  for  the  proper  number  opposite  the 
doors.  Then  assembling  his  colleagues,  and  thi'owing 
open  the  doors,  he  gave  a  signal ;  at  sound  or  sight  of 
which,  all  marched  gravely  in,  none  first,  none  last ; 
and  so  the  question  of  precedence  was  settled  in  thi? 
ingenious  fashion  by  the  mother  wit  of  a  groy-beardod 
infidel.  At  this  Congress  of  Paris  the  round  table — happy 
invention ! — came  again  into  play,  but  tho  Ministers  sat 
round  it  in  the  order  of  their  presentation  to  tho  ]']mpcror ; 
that  is,  Franco,  England,  Austria,  S.-::rdinia,  Russia, 
Turkey. 
The  plonipotontiarios  'wcic  to  meet  between  one  and 


two.  Count  Walewski  and  Baron  de  Bourqueney,  oi 
course,  were  already  there  to  receive  them.  "  At  pre- 
cisely three  minutes  past  one,"  writes  an  eye-witness, 
determined  to  see  how  great  diplomatists  made  their 
entrance  on  this  famous  stage  ;  "at  three  minutes  past 
one,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1856,  a  modest-looking 
brougham,  scarcely  remarked  till  it  was  within  a  (ey/ 
yards  of  the  Ministry,  drove  into  the  front  gate,  and 
halted  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  sUiircase.  The  can-iage 
oontiuned  the  Sardinian  plonipotontiarios,  Count  Cavour 
and  the  Marquis  Villamarina ;  a  single  chasseur  was 
theii'  only  attendant.  They,  like  all  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries who  followed,  were  dressed  in  plain  morning 
costume.  As  they  ascended  the  staircase,  a  squadron  of 
M.  Walewski's  footmen,  who  were  on  the  look-out,  threw 
wide  open  the  glass  doors,  and  the  Piedmontese  repre- 
sentatives entered  the  hotel  first.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards came  Turkey.  Aali  Pasha,  the  Grand  Viziei-, 
and  Mahomet  Bey,  were  dressed  just  like  Europeans, 
except  that  they  wore,  of  course,  the  inevitable  rod 
fez.  The  Grand  Vizier  wore  a  talma  that  might  have 
been  bought  in  Regent  Sti'oet.  England  and  Austri.T, 
followed  very  shortly  afterwards  in  remarkably  unpre- 
tending carriages.  There  was  then  a  pause  of  several 
minutes.  People  began  to  ask  whether  Russia  would 
not  find  some  excuse  not  to  come.  But  at  a  quarter  past 
one,  a  handsome  carriage,  with  two  chasseurs  behind  it, 
drove  up  at  a  rapid  pace,  containing  the  Russian  pleni- 
potentiaries. Count  Orloff  stepped  out  first;  and 
although  ho  is  seventy  years  of  age,  ran  up  the  steps 
like  a  boy.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  well ; 
for  when  he  arrived  on  the  top  landing,  ho  took  off  hi^ 
hat,  as  if  to  retiu-n  tho  salute  of  the  servants  in  waiting, 
and  then  turned  round  to  see  what  had  become  of  hi-- 
colleague.  Baron  de  Brunnow  got  out  of  the  carriage  very 
slowly ;  his  face  was  enveloped  in  an  ample  comforter : 
he  walked  up  the  stairs  with  a  somewhat  faltering  step, 
and  his  spare  and  bent  foi-m  presented  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  his  coadjutor.  Count  Orloff  is  a  wonderful- 
looking  man  for  his  age.  He  is  of  large  size,  very  erect, 
and  his  countenance  denotes  robust  health  and  great 
resolution.  He  has  a  very  large  head,  covered  with  iron 
grey  haii-  cropped  close.  The  expression  of  his  features 
is  quite  Calmuck ;  but  as  he  smiled  at  Baron  de  Bmnnow 
slowly  mounting  the  stairs  after  him,  he  had  a  good- 
natured  look." 

And  so  they  vanished  from  tho  gaze  of  the  inquiiing 
mind  through  tho  glass  doors,  ami  ascended  tho  stairs, 
and  took  their  places  at  tho  round  table  in  the  big  room 
wo  have  described.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that 
Count  Walewski  should  preside  over  this  mooting.  It  is 
tho  custom  for  tho  minister  of  that  sovereign  to  preside 
in  whoso  capital  a  congress  is  hold.  Count  Buol  hud 
presided  at  Vienna,  and  Count  Walewski  presided  :it 
Paris.  But  this  was  not  dono  without  a  formal  motion , 
made  in  this  case  by  tho  Austrian  plenipotontiaiy,  and 
assented  to  unanimously  by  all  present.  Then  tho 
Congress  settled  what  are  called  tho  preliminaries — that 
is,  they  gavo  tlicir  sanction  to  tho  transaction  at  Vienna 
on  the   1st  of  February.     >roxt  they  resolved  that  an 
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armistice  should  bo  concludod  between  the  belligerents, 
to  torminato  on  the  31.st  of  March,  unless  renewed  ;  but 
not  to  extend  to  any  blockade  established  or  to  bo  esta- 
blished. It  was  understood,  however,  that  no  hostilities 
should  occur  ofT  the  coasts  of  tho  enemy.  Wherefore 
the  British  sent  a  light  squadron  again  into  tho  Baltic, 
but  merelj'  as  a  measure  of  precaution;  and,  of  course, 
.  tho  Black  Saa  and  Sea  of  Azoff  remained  in  the  hands  of 
tho  allies.  It  was  also  resolved  that  tho  plenipotentiaries 
should  not  divulge  what  occurred,  nor  allow  any  reports 


time  he  had  mot  thom — "Europe,  uncertain,  awaiting 
the  issue  of  the  stmgglc  before  taking  sides  * — with  their 
state  at  tho  time  he  was  addressing  them,  when  the 
stniggle  for  Sebastftpol  had  been  decided  in  favour  of  tho 
allies,  and  had  brought  Europe  over  to  their  side  openly. 
As  a  "fact  of  high  political  significance' — truly,  very 
high  to  him  and  his — ho  reminded  his  subservient 
hearers  of  tho  visit  of  "  tho  Queen  of  Great  Britain  "  to 
his  court,  and  cited  it  as  "a  proof  of  her  confidence  in 
and  esteem  for  our  countr.^•.■'     Ho  told  them  also  of  Ihc 
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of  progress  to  ooze  out,  except,  of  course,  Ihe  i'act  that 
an  armistice  should  be  immediately  agreed  on. 

Leaving  the  plenipotentiaries  in  their  closed  room  for 
a  time,  let  ns  note  two  facts — the  opening  of  the  French 
chambers,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  firman  by  the 
Sultan,  touching  the  rights  of  his  Chi-istian  subjects. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  opened  the  session  of  1SJ6,  on 
tho  4th  of  March,  with  one  of  those  speeches  from  the 
throne  now  become  so  remarkable  in  European  history. 
This  special  speech  was  not  wanting  in  tho  true  Napo- 
leonic ring.  He  contrasted  the  state  of  affairs,  the  last 
188.— New  Sfhies. 


■risit  of  the  King  of  Piedmont — a  visit  more  significaut, 
if  his  heai-ers  could  only  have  foreseen — and  then  he  said : 
■ — "These  sovereigns  beheld  a  country  some  time  so 
disturbed  and  fallen  from  her  rank  in  the  coimcils  of 
Europe,  now  prosperous,  peaceable,  and  respected, 
making  war,  not  with  the  hurried  delirium  of  passion, 
but  with  that  calm  which  belongs  to  justice,  and  all  tho 
energy  of  duty.  They  have  seen  France,  which  had  sent 
200,000  men  across  tho  sea,  at  the  same  time  convoke  at 
Paris  all  the  arts  of  peace,  as  if  she  meant  to  say  to 
Europe — '  The  present  war  is  but  .an  episode  for  me,  and 
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my  strength,  is  always  in  great  measure  directed  towards 
peaceful  occupations.  Let  us  neglect  no  opportunity  of 
coming  to  an  understanding,  and  do  not  force  me  to 
throw  into  the  battle-field  the  whole  resources  and 
power  of  a  great  nation.'  "  [Words  very  significant,  if 
read  aiight;  meaning,  "do  not  provoke  mo  or  thwart 
m.e,  for  I  can  raise  tho  slumbering  passions  of  what  you 
call  the  Eevolution,  and  shake  all  your  thrones."]  The 
appeal,  the  Emperor  went  on,  seems  to  have  been  heard; 
and  then,  in  his  own  fashion,  he  told  how  the  cabinets 
and  coiu-ts  had  besought  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  defer 
to  the  wish  of  Europe,  in  dread,  as  the  Emperor  allowed 
it  to  be  inferred,  of  the  mighty  resources  of  France — -an 
inference  very  grateful  to  the  French  people.  "  At  this 
moment,"  he  said — and  he  must  have  felt  a  deep  glow  of 
pride  when  he  said  it — "  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
belligerent  and  allied  Powers  are  met  in  Paris  to  decide 
on  the  conditions  of  peace."  He  looked  for  a  favourable 
I'esult,  but  equal  to  either  fortune,  kept  his  hand  on  his 
sword.  "Whatever  happen,"  he  said,  "let  us  busy 
ourselves  with  all  matters  which  tend  to  augment  the 
power  and  wealth  of  France.  Let  us  draw  still  closer, 
if  that  be  possible,  the  alliance  which,"  &c. — the  alliance 
"with  England,  which,  having  made  so  much  profit  by, 
he  was  just  beginning,  even  while  he  spoke,  to  think  of 
supplementing  by  an  alliance  with  Eussia.  Such  was 
the  attitude,  as  it  is  caEed,  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in 
the  spring  of  1856.  The  alliance  with  England,  the 
glories  of  the  Crimea,  tho  Congress  of  Paris,  had  firmly 
estabhshed  his  throne,  and  had  made  him  respectable  in 
the  eyes  of  hia  people,  and  for  the  future  di-eaded  in 
Europe. 

The  scene  in  Oonatantinerple  on  the  21st  of  February 
■was  very  different  from  that  in  Paris.  In  the  capital  of 
Turkey  there  had  also  been  a  conference — a  conference 
-whereat  tho  English,  French,  and  Austrian  ministers  had 
assisted  the  Turks  in  drawing  up  a  grand  charter  for  the 
Christians.  At  a  solemn  meeting  in  the  room  of  the 
Grand  Council  this  charter  was  read.  There  were  present, 
among  others,  tho  Grand  Vizier,  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  the 
Greek  Patriarch,  and  the  chief  Moslem  and  non-Moslem 
notables  of  Stamboul.  It  was  a  striking,  a  solemn  scene, 
this  Council  of  Notables,  with  a  'crowd  of  the  faithful 
looking  on  all  eye  and  ear.  And  when  the  reading 
ceased  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  oS'ered  up  a  prayer,  and 
printed  copies  of  tho  precious  document  were  given 
away  to  tho  crowd.  This  firman  is  a  very  amazing  docu- 
ment, promising  almost  more  than  any  Government 
could  perform.  It  is  a  sweeinng  charter  of  civil  and 
religious  libertj-,  sui-prising  to  moot  with  in  tho  latitude 
of  tlxe  Boaphoi-us.  Some  extracts  will  show  this.  It 
confirmed  the  Christians  in  the  possession  of  that  sclf- 
govornment  they  liad  always  enjoyed  theoretically,  and, 
to  an  extent  larger  than  is  commonly  supposed,  prac- 
tically. It  declared  abolished  "ovory  distinction  or 
.ippoUatioa  tending  to  render  one  class  of  tho  Sultan's 
iubjects  Inferior  to  another,  by  reason  of  its  religious 
creed,  its  language,  or  its  race."  Tho  laws  would  punish 
the  uso'of  insulting  expressions  coming  under  this  head. 
"  As  all  creeds  are  and  will  bo  freely  exercised  in  the 


Ottoman  states,  no  subject  of  my  empire  shaU  be  im- 
peded in  the  e.^eroise  of  his  religion.  No  one  can  be 
compelled  to  change  his  religion.  .  .  .  All  tho  subjects 
of  my  empire,  without  distinction  of  nationality,  shaU  bo 
eligible  to  public  situations.  .  .  .  All  subjects  of  m.y 
empii-e,  without  distinction,  shaE  be  admissible  into  tho 
civil  and  miEtary  schools."  There  were  to  be  mixed 
tribunals  for  all  civE  and  criminal  cases  where  the 
parties  differed  in  religion,  and  open  courts.  Flogging 
and  torture  in  prisons  were  abolished,  and  the  use  of 
them  mado  penal.  As  all  were  Eable  to  taxes,  as  all  were 
placed  on  an  equality  of  rights  before  the  law,  so  there 
should  be  an  equality  of  duties;  and  the  duty  of  serving 
in  the  army,  almost  a  patent  of  nobility  in  a  Moslem 
state,  became  one  of  the  duties  of  tho  Christians.  lu 
addition  to  these  reforms,  the  fixman  pi-ovided  for  the 
improvement  of  the  mode  of  coEecting  the  taxes ;  for  the 
publication  of  the  budget ;  for  annual  assembling  of  a 
grand  councE  of  delegates;  for  free  trade ;  for  the  right 
of  aE  to  hold  land.  In  short,  it  declared  the  resolve 
of  the  Sultan  to  execute  veiy  sweeping  reforms  in  all 
departments  of  the  State,  and  on  aE  the  great  lines  of 
public  policy.  Clearly  this  was  more  than  an  executive 
so  weak  as  that  of  the  Sultan  covli  effect;  but  it  showed 
that  the  spint  of  Western  Eui-ope  had  made  a  deep  in- 
road into  tho  councils  of  the  great  Oriental  state.  The 
Emperor  of  Eussia  did  not  faE  to  make  use  of  this  famous 
firman,  and  teE  his  subjects  that  one  of  tho  reasons  that 
induced  him  to  make  peace  was  that  the  Sultan  had 
granted  that  act  of  justice,  the  want  of  which  led  tho 
father  of  the  Czar  to  make  war.  But  ho  did  not  tell  his 
subjects  that  What  the  Czar  desired  was  to  be  master  in 
the  Sultan's  house,  and  that  this  dosii-e  had  been  frus- 
trated by  the  Western  Powers.  The  firman,  indeed,  was 
a  heavj'  blow  to  Russia,,  for  it  took  away  her  common 
pretext  for  incessant  iuterferonce  in  the  affau-s  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  and  delivered  tho  Christians  from  a 
patronage  more  fetal  to  them  than  the  capricious  tyrannj- 
of  the  Ttuk — the  selfish  and  hypocritical  patronage  of 
Eussia. 

These  two  documents — the  Imperial  speech  and  tho 
Sultan's  firman — ^mark,  the  first,  the  solid  estabhshment 
of  the  personal  power  of  Bonaparte;  the  second,  tho 
most  considerable  step  ever  taken  towards  the  full 
cmancijjation  and  uplifting  of  tho  Christian  races  in 
the  East,  who  arc  destined  to  be  the  successors  of  tho 
Moslem,  as  rulers  in  the  land. 

The  Congress  of  Paris  sat  seven  weeks,  opening  its 
proceedings,  as  we  have  seen,  on  tho  25th  of  February, 
and  closing  them  on  tho  16th  of  April.  The  first  five 
weeks  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  tho  articles  of 
tho  ti'eaty — indeed,  they  were  determined  on  in  tho  first 
month ;  pTit  into  final  .shapo  dm-ing  the  last  week  iu 
March,  and  signed  on  tho  30th.  When  tho  work  was  sub- 
stantiallj-  done — ^that  is,  on  the  12th  of  March — Pi'ussia 
was  at  length  gratified  by  an  invitation  to  send  pleui- 
potontiaries,  and  to  accedo  to  what  had  been  already 
detonninod  on.  As  she  had  abstained  from  taking  part 
in  the  war,  Prussia  could  have  no  place'  in  a  conference 
assembled  to  settle  terms  of  peace.     But  as  the  articles 
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to  bo  negotiated  tronchcd  upon  treaties  relating  to  the 
JJosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  to  which  Prussia  -was  a 
party  in  1840  and  1811,  it  was  thought  fit  to  invito  her 
to  accede  to  the  conclusions  adopted  by  the  other  jiowers. 
Prussia,  of  course,  I'eadily  accepted  such  a  pretext  for 
l)utting  the  name  of  her  ministers  and  her  sovereign  at 
tlio  foot  of  an  European  treaty ;  and  thus  on  the  18th  of 
!>darch,  at  the  tenth  sitting  of  the  conference.  Baron 
Manteuffel  and  Baron  do  llatzfeldt  took  their  seats  at 
the  round  table  in  the  Ilall  of  Ambassadors.  Thus  there 
were  seven  powers  represented  around  that  green  board 
at  the  closing  scenes  of  a  diplomatic  conference  which 
was  so  gratifying  to  the  Emperor  and  all  Frenchmen. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  piece  of  good  fortune  that  befell 
his  Majesty.  On  the  IGth  of  March  there  came  into  the 
world  a  Prince  Imperial,  the  solo  issuo  up  to  this  hour 
of  the  union  between  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
Eugenie  de  Montijo,  the  bright  Spanish  beauty  chosen 
by  him.  when  his  overtui-es  at  imperial  and  royal  coui-ts 
went  for  nought.  As  in  duty  bound,  the  plenipotentiaries 
waited  on  the  Emperor  to  congratulate  him,  and  Paris, 
as  in  duty  bound,  covered  itself  with  illuminations. 

It  was  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  a  fortnight  after  this 
event,  that  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries. It  was  not  signed  with  a  common  pen.  Not 
the  quill  of  a  grey  goose  or  even  a  swan  was  good  enough 
for  such  a  feat.  The  eagle  of  France  must  be  associated 
with  the  first  treaty  of  Paris  signed  under  the  revived 
empire.  Wherefore  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches,  a  high 
Foreign-ofSco  clerk,  went  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and 
there  seizing,  or  causing  to  be  seized,  ' '  the  Imperial  eagle, ' ' 
plucked  from  his  wing  a  fine  feather,  and  made  from  it 
a  pen.  With  this  notable  pen  each  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
signed  the  treatj'.  Then  the  eagle's  quill  was  fastened  to 
a  sheet  of  pasteboard,  bearing  an  affidavit  of  M.  Feuillet 
de  Conches,  framed  and  glazed,  and  presented  to  the 
Empress  Eugenie.  The  guns  of  the  Invalides  annormced 
that  the  treaty  was  signed;  the  plenipotentiaries  waited 
on  the  Emperor ;  the  telegraph  flashed  the  great  news 
fast  and  far  ;  and  Paris  broke  into  one  of  those  "  spon- 
taneous "  illuminations  which  characterise  the  subjects 
of  a  paternal  Government.  That  same  day  the  good 
people  of  London  learned  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
signed,  and  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  booming  of 
guns  fi-om  the  esplanade  behind  tho  Ilorse  Guards,  and 
the  crash  of  joy-bells  from  the  church-steeples  and 
towers,  proclaimed  the  fact  to  Londoners.  Tho  next  day 
there  was  a  more  formal  proclamation  in  tho  City,  and 
much  cheering,  but  no  spontaneous  illumination  of  the 
British  or  the  French  fashion.  And  so  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  capitulation  of  Paris  in  1814,  the  treaty  was  signed 
which  put  an  end  to  tho  Eusso-Turkish  war ;  and  by  a 
strange  chance  there  was  one  present  who  had  signed 
both  documents — Count  Orloff ;  in  1814,  Colonel  Orloff, 
aide-de-camp  to  Alexander  I.  of  Eussia.  On  the  27th  of 
April  the  treaty  and  its  subsidiary  contracts  were  duly 
ratified,  the  ratifications  being  exchanged  at  Paiis ;  so 
that  the  whole  transaction  was  completed  in  that  capital. 
The  treaty  of  Paris  was  not  a  very  long  or  complicated 
document.     It  consisted  of  a  pi'eamble  and  thirty-four 


articles,  and  there  were  attached  to  it  three  conventions, 

each  having  the  same  force  as  the  general  treaty.  lu 
tho  picamblo  tho  six  powers  declared  their  intention  to 
establish  and  consolidate  a  peace  "  by  secui-ing,  through 
effectual  and  reciprocal  guarantees,  the  independence  and 
intogi-ity  of  tho  Ottoman  Empire,"  and  further,  they  re- 
corded that  Prussia  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  ar- 
rangements como  to.  Peace  being  established,  Russia  was 
to  restore  Kars  and  tho  coimtry  occupied  by  her  troops  in 
Tirrkish  Armenia,  and  tho  allies  were  to  restore  the  towns 
and  ports  of  Sebastopol,  Balaclava,  Kamiosch,  Kertch, 
Yenikale,  and  Kinburn,  and  all  other  Russian  territoiy 
occupied  by  them.  Each  power  was  to  grant  an  amnesty 
to  those  of  their  subjects  who  had  boon  employed  against 
them,  or  who  had  otherwise  compromised  themselves. 
This  was  done  to  meet  the  case  of  Poles  who  had  taken 
service  with  tho  allies.  .Ml  prisoners  of  war  were  to  bo 
given  up.  The  whole  of  the  seven  powers  declared 
formally  that  the  Sublime  Porte  should  be  admitted  to 
participate  in  the  advantages  of  tho  pubUc  law  and 
system  of  Europe.  This  was  one  of  tho  things  to  which 
the  late  Czar  would  never  have  assented ;  perhaps,  so  far 
as  sentiment  went,  one  of  the  most  bitter  concessions 
made  by  Eussia.  "  Their  Majesties,"  the  treaty  went 
on  (Article  VII.),  "  engage,  each  on  his  part,  to  respect 
the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire ;  guarantee  in  common  the  strict  observance  of 
that  engagement,  and  will,  in  consequence,  consider  any 
act  tending  to  its  violation  as  a  question  of  general 
interest."  If  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  Porte  and  one 
of  the  powers,  before  force  was  resorted  to,  the  other 
powers  were  to  have  an  opportunity  of  preventing  by 
mediation  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  was  then  recorded 
that  the  Sultan  would  communicate  to  each  power  the 
firman  he  had  issued  touching  his  Christian  subjects; 
but  it  was  expressly  declared  that  this  act  of  the  Sultan 
did  not  confer  on  all,  or  any,  of  the  powers  any  right  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  his  empire.  The 
Black  Sea  was  "  neutralised ;  "  that  is,  all  ships  of  war, 
with  recognised  exceptions,  were  prohibited  from  entering 
its  waters,  while  it  was  to  be  free  to  the  mercantile 
marine  of  every  nation.  The  exceptions  were  specified 
in  a  convention  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  annexed  to 
the  general  treaty,  and  equally  valid  with  it.  By  this 
convention  the  two  powers  were  each  to  maintain  not 
more  than  six  steam-ships  of  800  tons,  and  four  light 
vessels  of  200  tons.  It  was  also  provided  in  the  treaty 
that  no  mUitary-maritime  arsenal  should  bo  maintained 
by  either  power  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  Consuls 
were  to  be  admitted  to  any  port.  Tho  navigation  of  the 
Danube  was  declared  to  be  free,  and  a  commission  was  to  be 
appointed  to  clear  the  mouths,  improve  and  regulate  the 
navigation,  and  pay  the  expenses  out  of  a  shipping  rate. 
Thus  the  Black  Sea  was  sot  apart  for  commerce,  and 
tho  Danube  opened  to  aR  the  world.  This  was  what,  in 
the  language  of  diplomacy,  was  called  the  neuti-alisatiou 
of  tho  Black  Sea.  Russia  would  not  admit  that  the 
terms  of  this  treaty  applied  to  the  building-yards  of 
Kherson  and  Nicolaieff,  or  to  the  Sea  of  Azoff ;  but 
Count  Orloff  gave  a  promise,  which  was  recorded  in  the 
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protocols,  ttat  Eussia  would  not  build  "  anywhei-e  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  or  in  its  h-ibutaries,  or  in 
the  waters  dependent  on  it,"  any  ships  other  than  those 
allowed  by  treaty.  This  was  accepted  as  a  binding 
engagement. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  allies  did  not  exchange  the 
territories  held  by  them  in  return  for  Kars,  it  was 
expressly  stated  that,  in  exchange  for  the  ports  in  the 
Crimea  held  by  the  allies,  and  the  better  to  secure  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Danube,  Russia  consented  to  wliat 
is  absurdly  called  "the  rectification  of  the  frontier  of 
Bessarabia."  The  new  frontier  was  to  start  from  the 
river  Pruth,  at  a  point  where  it  was  not  navigable,  and 
follow  a  line  which  would  exclude  Eussia  altogether 
from,  the  Danube,  and  take  from  her  the  fortress  of 
Ismail  an.d  Kilia  Nova.  A  commission  was  to  trace 
the  new  lino,  and  of  that  we  shall  have  to  speak  at 
a  later  stage,  as  it  nearly  gave  rise  to  a  renewal  of 
the  war.  The  remainder  of  the  treaty  provided  for  the 
futui'e  status  of  the  Danubian  Principalities.  They  were 
placed  under  the  collective  gaarantee  of  the  seven 
powers.  Their  rights  and  privileges  were  to  be  secured, 
their  laws  and  statutes  revised,  and  a  commission  was 
to  report  on  their  new  organisation,  after  taking  counsel 
of  Divans  called  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  wants 
of  the  people.  Finally,  the  Sultan  was  to  give  his 
sanction  to  the  new  arrangements,  and  then  the  Prin- 
cipalities passed  under  the  protection  of  the  seven 
powers.  These  were  the  principal  stipulations  of  this 
remarkable  treaty. 

We  have  said  that  there  were  three  conventions 
annexed  to  the  general  treatj-.  One  we  have  desciibed 
already.  The  second,  signed  by  all  the  powers,  recorded 
the  declaration  of  the  Sultan  that  he  would  continue  to 
prohibit  the  entry  of  ships  of  war  into  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  and  would  not  admit  any 
so  long  as  he  was  at  peace  ;  and  the  other  powers  agi-eed 
to  respect  this  determination  of  the  Sultan.  There  were 
exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  ships  bearing  ambassadors, 
admitted  by  permission  of  the  Sultan,  and  of  the  ships 
the  contracting  powers  might  send  to  keep  watch  over 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  The  third  convention  was 
signed  by  the  ministers  of  France,  England,  and  Eussia, 
and  it  recorded  the  undertaking  of  the  Czar  "that  the 
Aland  Islands  shall  not  be  fortified,  and  that  no  mili- 
tary or  naval  establishments  shall  bo  maintained  or 
created  there."  We  may  here  remark  that  the  allies, 
after  the  capture  of  Bomarsond,  offered  those  islands  to 
Sweden,  but  that  Sweden,  fearing  to  offend  Eussia,  and 
apprehensive  of  the  bui-den  they  might  prove,  declined 
the  gift.  They  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
off  the  Swedish  capital.  1 1  was  in  the  interest  of  Sweden 
that  this  convention  was  i.iado. 

By  this  treaty  and  these  conventions  it  will  be  seen 
that  tie  allies  eecui-ed  the  object  of  the  war,  which 
really  was  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  Eussia.  They 
not  only  doatroyod  Sebastopol  and  the  Black  Sea  fleet, 
they  prohibited  the  revival  of  fleet  or  arsenal ;  thoy  re- 
moved Eussia  from  the  Danube ;  they  deprived  her 
altogether  of  that  exclusive  protectoi-ato  over  the  Danu- 


bian Principalities  which  she  had  extorted  from  the 
Porte,  and  declared  null  and  void  that  protended  protec- 
torate over  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  to  which 
Nicholas  violently  laid  claim  ;  they  gave  Turkey  a  col- 
lective guarantee,  and  they  thus  delivered  her  from  the 
grinding  pressure  exerted  by  Eussia,  and  struck  out  of 
tho  hands  of  the  Czar  those  two  most  formidable  weapons 
of  coercion — a  mighty  arsenal  and  fleet.  Without  theHO 
an  invasion  of  Turkey  from  tho  north  becomes  almost 
impossible,  and  the  chances  of  working  down  upon  Con- 
stantinople from  the  east — that  is,  from  Kars — beeome 
very  slight.  Moreover,  by  newly  organising  the  Princi- 
palities, the  powers  provided  for  the  growth  of  a  national 
Christian  state,  one  of  a  group  which,  when  the  time 
comes,  wiU  take  the  place  of  the  Turk  on  the  Danube, 
the  Bosphorus,  and  the  European  shores  of  the  Levant. 
In  the  Baltic  the  allies  reduced  the  power  of  the  Czar, 
and  delivered  Sweden  from  a  standing  menace.  So  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  fruits  of  the  war  were  considerable, 
though  not  so  considerable  as  they  might  have  been  had 
the  war  gone  on.  That  peace  was  then  j  ustly  made,  no 
rational  man  will  deny  ;  for,  although  all  had  not  been 
accomplished,  enough  had  been  done  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  period. 

With  these  stipulations  England,  Austria,  and  Prance 
were  not  content.  They  took  a  remarkable  step.  They, 
on  the  15th  of  April,  signed  a  treaty  of  guarantee.  That 
is  to  say,  they  j  ointly  and  severally  guaranteed  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  and 
declared  that  "  any  infraction  of  the  stipulations"  of  the 
general  treaty,  signed  on  the  30th  of  March,  would  be 
considered  by  these  three  powers  as  a  casus  belli.  This 
was  a  very  strong  measui-e ;  and  when  it  became  known, 
as  it  soon  did,  Eussia,  though  offended  at  a  want  of  con- 
fidence, saw  that  she  must  not  attempt  to  wriggle  out  of 
the  conditions  she  had  subscribed.  Nevertheless,  as  we 
shall  see,  she  did,  at  a  later  period,  attempt  to  frustrate 
the  intention  of  that  stipulation,  which  removed  her 
altogether  from  the  Danube,  and  punished  her  for  her 
fraudulent  dealings  with  that  river,  by  thi'usting  back 
her  frontier  from  its  banks  and  waters. 

The  Congress  of  Paris  did  not  restrict  its  attention  to 
those  points  which  arose  directly  out  of  the  war.  The 
Congress,  indeed,  sat  for  a  fortnight  after  the  peace 
treat}'  had  been  concluded,  and  took  some  remarkable 
steps.  On  tho  8th  of  April,  for  instance,  Count  Walewski, 
as  president,  .submitted  to  the  Congress  no  fewer  thaa 
four  important  subjects,  and  invited  discussion.  It  was 
a  rather  unusual  proceeding ;  but  it  showed  the  tendency, 
since  then  become  more  manifest,  to  draw  all  great  ques- 
tions for  settlement  to  Paris,  and  to  bring  about  a  sort  of 
government  of  Europe  by  congresses.  Count  Walewski 
called  for  tho  opinions  of  tlie  plenipotentiaries  oa  tho 
condition  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  and  suggested  a 
new  declaration  of  maritime  law.  Greece  had  been  occu- 
pied by  tho  allies  for  contumacious  conduct ;  before  tho 
troops  were  withdrawn  tho  evils  must  be  remedied.  la 
Italy,  Franco,  "  the  eldest  son  of  tho  Chm-ch,"  occupied 
Eome — that  was  abnoi'mal — and  tho  Emperor  was  ready 
to  withdraw  his  troops  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so  without 
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injuring  the  intorosts  of   the  Pope — a  safe  promise. 
Count  Walowski  hoped  Count  Buol  would  say  the  samo 
for  Austria,  -whoso  troops  ■were  in  the  Eomagna  and 
Tuscany.     Then  there  was  a  violent  attack  on  Belgium. 
"What  Count  Wulowski  said  on  this  toi)ic  was  that  thoro 
■wore  outspoken  enemies  of  the  Emperor  in  Belgium ,  that 
they  abused  the  freedom  of  the  press,  that  this  might  be 
dangerous  for  Belgium,  and  that  the  Powers,  perhaps, 
would  be  good  enough  to  say  that  Belgium  must  pass 
severe  laws  and  repress  those  excesses.     This  was  very 
uncalled  for,  not  to  say  insolent  conduct  on  the  part  of 
thePrench  minister.     Lord  Clarendon  and  Count  Cavour 
spoke  with  some  freedom,  and  seemed  to  concur  with 
(,!yunt  Walewski's  Italian  views,  joining  in  the  blows 
aimed  at  Austria  and  Naples.     Count  Cavour,  indeed, 
was  elocpient  on  the  subject  of  the  Austrian  occupation 
of  the  Eomagna,  and  tho  very  tyrannical  conduct  of  the 
icing  of  the  Two  Sicilies.    But  the  other  plenipotentiaries 
seemed  to  be  rather  taken  by  surprise  by  the  Prcnch 
manoeuvre,  and  said  little.     Even  Lord  Clarendon  did 
not  repel  with  sufficient,  with  any  vigour,  the  unwar- 
ranted attack  on  Belgium.     So  that  Count  Walowski, 
in  summing  up  the  results  of  the  conversation,  could 
place  on  record  some  sort  of  hollow  agreement  in  the 
principles  he   laid  down   affecting  Greece,   Italy,   and 
Belgium.     In  fact,  the  object  of  the  French  minister  was 
to  bring  Italy  bodily  before  the  Congress,  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  policy  which  was  to  put  a  violent  end  to 
Austrian  occupation,  and  leave   French  occupation   as 
floui'ishing  as  it  was  when  Count  "Walewski  alTected  to 
lament  its  existence  before  the  Congi-ess  of  1S50.     Italy 
was  introduced  to  satisfy  also  the  ui'gent  demands  of 
Count  Cavour,  who  had  already  begun  to  meditate  on 
plans  for  his  counti'y's  liberation  with  the  aid  of  England 
or  France.     Italy,  therefore,  at  the  congress  of  1856, 
was  the  shadow  of  a  coming  event.     But  the  attack  on 
the  freedom  of  printing  in  Belgium,  where  there  were 
laws  and  ti'ial  by  jury,  drew  forth  indignant  murmui'S 
in  the  Parliaments  of  England  and  Belgium,  and  the 
insolence  of  Count  Walewski  did  not  go  forth  unrebuked. 
It  was  surmised  that  Count  Yv^alewski  did  not  express 
any  views  but  his  own,  and  that  the  Emperor  was  rather 
annoyed  by  this  impolitic  violence  of  his  plenipotentiary. 
The  suggested  new  declaration  on  maritime  law  also 
took  the  plenipotentiaries  by  siu-prise.     They  demanded 
time,  but  a  week  afterwards — namely,  on  the  16th  of 
April — -they  agi-eed  to  a  declaration,  which  was  annexed 
to  the  treaty,  and  understood  to  be  binding  on  those 
who  signed  it,  and  on  those  who  might  accede  to  it. 
The  points  solemnly  set  forth  as  for  the  future  inter- 
national  law  were    these-: — "1.    Privateering  is,  and 
remains,  abolished.    2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemies' 
goods,    with    the    exception    of    contraband    of   war. 

3.  Neutral  goods,  vvdth  the  exception  of  contraband  of 
war,  are  not  liable  to  seizure  under  an  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective 
— that  is  to  .say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really 
to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  an  enemy."  This  forms 
a  great  landmark  in  the  history  of  belligerent  and  neu- 
tral rights.     It  marks  the  enlargement  of  neutral,  and 


the  restriction  of  belligerent  rights;  and  by  many  it  in 
thought  that  the  sun-enderof  the  right  to  take  enemio.i' 
goods  wherever  found  will  prove  injurious,  unless  ac- 
companied by  an  abolition  of  tho  right  of  capturing 
private  property  at  sea  altogether.  Certainly  England 
surrendered  a  great  deal  to  the  neutral  and  non-maritirao 
powers;  and  when  she  had  done  so,  the  greatest,  the 
then  United  States,  would  not  accede  to  tho  declai'ation 
— would  not  agree  to  abolish  privateering  unless  Europe 
agreed  to  abolish  the  i-ight  of  capturing  privateproperty 
afloat. 

Another  incident  worth  notice  occurred  at  this  Con- 
gress, and  chiefly  so  because  it  relates  to  the  adoption  of 
a  principle  which  has  hitherto  failed  twice  in  ten  years. 
Mu,ch  moved  by  the  peace  party,  the  Government  per- 
mitted Lord  Clarendon  to  propose  a  sort  of  arbitration 
clause.  He  observed  that  the  treaty  embodied  the  prin- 
ciple as  api)lied  to  difl'erences  between  the  contracting 
Powers  and  Turkey.  Ho  proposed  that  tho  happy  inno- 
vation should  receive  a  more  general  application  without 
prejudice  to  the  independence  of  Governments.  Count 
Walewski  and  Baron  Manteuffol  concuned,  but  Count 
Buol  and  Count  Orloif  gave  it  merely  their  personal 
assent.  "  Whereupon,"  so  runs  the  protocol,  "  the 
plenipotentiaries  do  not  hesitate  to  express  in  the  name 
of  their  Governments  the  wish  that  States  between 
which  any  serious  misunderstanding  may  ai-iso  should, 
before  appealing  to  ai'ms,  have  recourse,  as  well  as 
circumstances  might  allow,  to  the  good  offices  of  a 
friendly  Power.  The  plenipotentiaries  hope  that  the 
Governments  not  represented  at  the  Congress  will 
unite  in  the  sentiment  which  has  inspii'ed  the  wish 
recorded  in  the  present  protocol."  The  weU-meant 
wish  has  hitherto  been  fruitless.  When  France 
fomented  a  war  between  Austria  and  Sardinia,,  in  1859, 
the  principle  went  to  the  wall ;  and  in  186-i  it  was 
altogether  ignored  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  who  made 
sudden  war  upon  Denmark.  In  fact,  the  world  is  still 
a  very  wicked  world,  and  will  remain  so,  in  spite  of 
these  delicate  diplomatic  contrivances  to  make  believe 
that  in  our  progress  towards  perfection  of  the  species 
we  have  washed  out  even  in  part  the  taint  of  ain. 

On  the  very  day  when  the  peace  documents  were  laid 
before  the  British  Parliament,  April  28,  tho  Oppositior. 
determined  to  censure  the  Government  for  the  loss  of 
Kars.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  treat  the  fate  of 
Ears  as  a  matter  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  to  forget  that  England  was  engaged  with  allies, 
and  to  assume  that  the  British  Government  had  shown 
a  deflciency  of  "  foresight  and  energy."  On  that  ground 
Mr.  WToiteside,  acting  for  his  party,  based  a  motion  of 
censure.  Lord  Malmesbury,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  had 
also  given  notice  of  a  similar  motion,  but  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  withdiaw  his  notice,  and  accept  battle  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  debate,  unhappily,  like  so 
many  others,  was  a  mere  paity  encounter.  The  opposi- 
tion did  not  believe  that  Kars  could  have  been  saved  by 
the  British  Government  under  tho  circumstances ;  but 
they  found  in  the  facts  of  the  campaign  admirable 
material  for  a  paxty  attack.     The  real  causes  of  the  loss 
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of  Ears  were  twofold — the  indolence  and  corruption  of 
tKe  Turkishi  Pashas,  whose  conduct  deprived  Ears  of 
the  provisions  actually  collected  to  victual  the  place; 
and  the  indisposition  of  the  French  Emperor  to  permit 
the  diversion  to  Asia  of  any  eilective  troops,  who  might 
have  operated  iu  time  to  relieve  the  garrison.  The 
English,  as  must  happen  in  all  cases  where  they  act  iu 
comhination  with  the  French,  played  a  secondary,  one 
might  almost  say  a  subordinate,  part.  That  is  the  jirice 
we  must  pay  for  an  active  alliance  with  Franco.  Conse- 
quently no  effective  measures  were  taken  to  defend  the 
Turkish  frontier  in  Asia.  The  House,  not  being  pre- 
pared to  censure  the  Government  for  deference  to  an 
ally — a  deference  which  could  not  be  avoided  without 
risk  to  the  alliance — rejected  Mr.  "WTiiteside's  motion  of 
censure  by  a  majority  of  303  to  176. 

On  the  day  following  the  opening  of  this  party  contest, 
peace  was  proclaimed  with  the  usual  solemnities.  At 
twelve  o'clock  on  the  29th  of  April,  a  procession  of 
heralds,  pursuivants,  and  Westminster  officials,  escorted 
by  a  troop  of  Life  Guards,  and  furnished  with  a  requisite 
supply  of  trumpeters,  emerged  from  St.  James's  Palace, 
and  drawing  up  there  in  presence  of  a  great  crowd,  the 
Garter  King  of  Anns  read  the  Queen's  proclamation. 
Next  the  procession  rode  to  Charing  Cross,  and  there 
Norroy,  king  of  arms,  looking  towards  Whitehall,  as 
the  custom  is,  performed  the  same  ceremony.  The  pro- 
cession then  moved  up  the  Strand,  and  came  to  a  halt 
before  Temple"  Bar.  The  great  r^ates  were  closed.  Three 
summonses  were  blown  on  the  trumpet,  and  three  knocks 
were  given  on  the  gate.  From  within  the  City  Marshal 
asked,  ''  Who  comes  there  ?"  and  had  this  for  answer— 
"  Officers  of  arms,  who  come  to  publish  Her  Majesty's 
proclamation  of  peace. "  Citj'  Marshal,  opening  the  gates, 
admitted  a  pursuivant,  and  finding  he  bore  due  warrant 
from  the  Quoon,  the  great  gates  swung  back  on  their 
hinges  and  the  procession  rode  in.  WTien  insido  the 
proclamation  was  again  read,  and  yet  once  again  at  the 
Exchange.  There  had  been  no  such  scene  in  London 
for  more  than  forty  years.  The  4th  of  May  was  sot 
apart  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  peace. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  peace  treaty,  when  com- 
municated to  Parliament,  became  a  subject  of  high 
debate — a  notable  proceeding  in  those  days,  but  of  little 
moment  now.  The  address  to  Her  Majesty,  moved  in 
and  agreed  to  by  both  Houses,  thanked  the  Queen  for 
communicating  the  treaty  to  Parliament,  and  assured 
lier  that,  while  they  would  have  cheerfully  supported 
her  had  the  war  gone  on,  yot  that  they  had  learned 
with  "joy  and  satisfaction  "  that  a  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded on  conditions  which  so  fally  accomplished  the 
objects  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken.  The  address 
took  note  of  tho  aid  given  by  powers  not  belligoi-onts 
towards  tho  restoration  of  peace,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  it  would  bp  lasting.  The  debates  in  both  Houses 
Wc-re  really  without  life  or  novelty,  and  do  not  concern 
posterity.  Tho  Opposition  only  pretended  to  bo  dis- 
satisfied. Ouo  called  it  a  base  peace,  yot  would  not 
divide  against  it ;  and  another  proposed  to  omit  tho 
word  "joy,"  yet  leave  in  the  word  "satisfaction."    In 


fact,  the  division  on  the  Kars  resolution  took  the  stincc 
out  of  the  Opposition  speeches;  and  the  address,  un- 
altered, was  agreed  to  without  a  dissentient.  On  tho 
Sth  of  May  thanks  were  voted  to  the  army  and  navy  ; 
and  the  Queen  sent  down  a  message  to  state  that  she 
had  raised  General  Williams  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet, 
with  the  style  and  title  of  Sir-  Fenwick  Williams  of  Kars, 
and  had  resolved  to  grant  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  This  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  met 
with  ready  support.  On  the  29th  of  May  the  Queen's 
birthday  was  kept,  and  London  illuminated  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  peace.  Prince  Albert  inspected  the  Guards; 
tho  Queen  held  a  drawing-room;  and  in  the  evening, 
Her  Majesty  and  her  family  witnessing  the  spectacle 
from  the  balcony  of  Buckingham  Palace,  there  were 
four  grand  and  continuous  outbursts  of  fireworks — from 
the  Green  Park,  fi-om  Hyde  Park,  from  Primrose  Hill, 
and  Victoria  Park.  So  London  rejoiced,  and  the  town?, 
in  tho  country  rejoiced  also,  that  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

We  have  seen  how  the  war  arose,  how  it  was  waged, 
and  how  the  objects  sought  were  accomplished.  It  is  right 
that  the  cost  in  life  and  money  should  also  be  recorded. 
According  to  Lord  Panmure,  our  total  loss  up  to  tho 
31st  of  March,  ISoG,  of  killed,  dead  of  wounds  and 
disease,  and  discharged,  was  22,467  men.  The  Russian 
loss  was  upwards  of  500,000.  The  cost  in  money,  as 
estimated  bj  Sir  George  Lewis,  was  fifty-three  mil- 
lions. We  increased  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  by 
£33,001,263,  and  wo  raised  by  increased  taxation  above 
£17,000,000.  But  the  war  left  us  with  very  largely 
increased  establishments;  and  the  peace  of  Europe  has 
since  been  so  often  threatened  that  our  Chancellors  of 
the  Exchequer  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  the  ex- 
pouditui-e  to  the  comparatively  low  level  of  tho  years 
immediately  preceding  the  revival  of  the  French  em- 
pire. Tho  navy  was  greatly  augmented,  having  been- 
raised  from  a  force  of  212  to  a  force  of  590  effective  ships; 
of  war.  The  organisation  of  tho  army  and  navy  was 
greatly  improved ;  and  in  1856  wo  stood  in  a  better 
position  as  regards  offensive  and  defensive  opei'ation.s 
than  wo  had  done  at  any  previous  period  since  tho  peace 
oflS15. 

Tho  news  of  the  peace  arrived  in  the  camps  in  tho 
Crimea  on  tho  1st  of  April.  From  that  day  the  allied 
generals  and  those  of  Russia  resumed  friendly  relations, 
and  were  present  at  reviews  of  the  late  hostile  armies. 
The  process  of  evacuating  Russian  territory  began,  bui 
it  was  not  completed  on  tho  part  of  tho  French  until  th'  ■ 
Sth,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Engli.-5h  until  tho  ISth,  of 
July,  when  the  last  English  detachment,  a  company  of 
the  oOth  Regiment,  quitted  Balaclava. 

The  execution  of  tho  conditions  of  tho  treaty  of  peace 
wont  on  for  n)any  months  after  its  conclusion  ;  but 
ultimately  the  Uanubian  Principalities  received  a  defi- 
nite organisation,  and  succeeded,  even  in  spite  of  thi' 
temporary  opposition  of  England,  Aiistria,  and  tho 
Porte,  in  obtaining  a  united  Government.  The  new 
frontier  also  was  traced  ;  but  not  without  involving 
Europe  in  the  danger  of  war.  First  of  all  Russia  claimed 
the  I'lo  of  Serpents,  off  the  mouth  of  tho  Danube,  ani 
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occupied,  it.  Admiral  Lyons  at  once  placed  it  under 
the  watch  and  ward  of  a  man-of-war.  The  object  of 
tracing  a  new  frontier  in  Bessarabia  was  to  remove 
Eussia  from  the  Danube.  In  deciding  the  line  roughly 
on  maps  produced  by  the  French  at  Paris,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Russian  frontier  should  run  to  the  south  of  a 
place  called  Bolgrad,  it  being  understood  that  this 
IBolgrad  was  not  on  the  banks  of  a  late — ^Lake  Talpukh 
— which  ran  into  the  Danube.  But  the  frontier  com- 
mission found  that  Bolgrad  v:ai  actually  on  the  lake. 
The  maps  exhibited  were  delusive.  The  place  called 
Bolgi'ad  on  these  maps  was  Bolgi-ad-Tabak.  There 
had  either  been  a  deception  practised,  or  a  misunder- 
standing on  all  sides.  The  Russians,  however,  insisted 
on  the  letter  of  t^e  treaty ;  and  strangely  enough,  the 
Prench  Government  showed  a  disposition  to  support 
them.  But  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey  stood  out. 
.^Lt  one  moment,  in  consequence  of  the  lurch  of  the 
Imperial  mind  toward  Russia,  war  was  possible.  Better 
counsels  prevailed,  and  it  was  arranged  that  a  conference 
should  sit  to  decide  this  knotty  point.  The  conference 
sat  on  the  31st  of  December,  1856,  and  the  6th  of 
January,  1857.  The  result  of  its  secret  deliberations 
was  that  Russia  had  to  give  up  the  Isle  of  Serpents  and 
both  Bolgrads ;  but  she  gained  a  considerable  slice  of 
iloldavia,  though  not  on  the  Danube,  as  "compen- 
sation." The  delta  of  the  Danube  reverted  to  Turkey ; 
the  remainder  of  the  ceded  teriitoi-y  to  Moldavia.  The 
conlerenoe  was  secret ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
French  Emperor  supported  the  Russian  demands.  To 
the  firmness  of  Lord  Palmerston  alone  we  owe  it  that 
Eussia,  by  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  is  aot  at 
this  day,  as  of  yore,  one  of  the  river-bordering  powers 
en  the- Danube. 

CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

State  of  the  Country  at  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  War— Conclusion  of 
the  Kaffir  War— The  Burmsse  War— Deficient  Harvest  of  18.53— Tlio 
Wages  Movement— The  Preston  Strike — Its  Disastrous  EB'ects— 
Opening:  of  the  Crystal  Palace  by  the  Queen — Description  of  the 
Building— The  Emperor  of  the  French :  his  Marriage— Visit  of  the 
Prince  Consort  to  the  Emperor  at  BoiiJogne- Visit  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  the  French  to  London — Their  reception  at  Windsor — The 
Emperor  invested  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter — Visit  to  the  Crystal 
Palace— The  Queen's  visit  to  Paris— Hi»torical  relations  between  the 
two  Courts— Festivities  at  Paris- Visit  to  Versailles— Ball  at  the 
Hfitol  de  Ville— File  at  the  Palace  of  Versailles— Departure  of  the 
Qu'  en — The  Italian  Question — Speech  of  Lord  Lyndhurst — Austrian 
Tyranny — The  Neapolitan  Government— Necessity  of  English  Inter- 
vention—Sardinia— Conduct  of  the  King  of  Naples— Speech  of  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  state  of  Iialy — Austrian  Occupation— Lord  John's 
inlervii'w  with  the  First  Napoleon— Spi-ecll  of  Lord  Palmerston— 
Speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli — Secret  Societies  and  Fort-ign  Occupation: 
tlieir  Reaction  upon  one  Another— England:  and'  Franca  recall  thoir 
Ambassadors  from  Naples. 

The  war  with  Russia,  the  conclusion  of  which  has  just 
been  recorded,  and  its  effects  on  political  parties  and 
cabinets,  so  fully  absorbed  tlio  attention  of  Parliament 
and  the  public  while  it  la.sted,  that  comparatively  little 
progi'ess  was  made  in  the  work  of  domestic  legislation. 
It  waa  not,  however,  altogether  neglected.  At  the 
prorogation  on  the  20th  of  August,  1853,  Hnr  Majesty 
congratulated  Parliament   on   the  remission   of  tatices, 


which  tended  to  cramp  the  operations  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry ;  on  the  extension  of  the  system  of  beneficent 
legislation,  which  increased  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  on  the  buoyant  state  of  the  revonue  ; 
the  steady  progress  of  foreign  trade;  the  prosperity 
which  pervaded  the  great  trading  and  producing  classes, 
without  even  a  partial  exception — all  affording  continnect 
and  increasing  evidence  of  the  enlarged  comfoi-ts  of  the 
people.  The  Queen  at  the  same  time  announced  the 
termination  of  the  Kafnr  war,  which  had  lasted  simue 
the  beginning  of  1851,  the  Kaffirs  having  repeatedly 
defeated  our  ti'oops,  and  spread  havoc  through  the 
villages.  At  length  they  were  enabled  to  bring  against 
us  an  army  of  6,000  horsemen.  Thoy  were  attacked  bv 
the  Governor-General  Gathcart,  -with  2,000  British 
troops,  and  defeated  ■with  great  loss.  The  result  ■was 
that  they  accepted  the  terms  of  peace  he  proposed.  The 
Royal  Speech  expresi?ed  the  hope  that  the  establishment 
of  representative  govei-nment  in  that  colony  would  lead 
to  the  development  of  its  resources,  and  enable  it  to 
make  efficient  provision  for  its  o'svn  defence.  Another 
subject  of  congratulation  was  the  termination  of  the 
war  -with  Burmah,  which  commenced  in  January,  1851, 
iwhen  a  British  naval  force  arrived  before  Rangoon,, 
under  Commodore  Lambert,  who,  on  January  4th,  185", 
destroyed  the  fortifications  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  a  few 
months  later  stormed  Martaban,  Eangoonv  and  Bassein . 
Later  in  the  year,  Pegu  was  captured,  and  annexed  to 
oui-  Indian  Empii'e.  The  objects  of  the  war  having  been 
thus  fully  attained,  and  due  submission  made  by  the 
Burmese  Government,  peace  was  proclaimed. 

The  session  just  closed  had  been  a  fniitful  one — 11& 
bills  had  been  introduced  by  the  Ministry,  of  which  \Qi 
passed  into  law,  10  having  been  -withdrawn,  and  2  only 
rejected.  This  -waa  the  peaceful  work  of  the  Coali- 
tion Ministry,  under  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  which  was 
destined  to  end  its  existence  so  ingloriously.  Tw©- 
powerful  causes  came  into  operation  sooa  after,  which 
clouded  the  political  atmosphere,  and  gradually  spread 
feelings  of  discontent  and  despondency  throughout  the 
nation — a  bad  harvest,  and  a  costly  war,  mLscrably  con- 
ducted. The  effects  of  the  short  harvest  were  greatly 
aggravated  by  what  was  called  "  the  Wages  Move- 
ment," which  commenced  in  April.  It  was  generally 
felt  by  the  skilled  artisans  that,  though  their  employ- 
ment was  constant,  and  their  "wages  good,  they  did 
not  obtain  a  fair  measure  of  the  extraordinary  profits 
resulting  from  theii-  labour.  The  consequence  was  .a 
general'  organisation  of  tho  trades  to  extort  better  tore:  ■ 
from  their  employers,  enforced,  as  usual,  by  strikes.  Thv 
artisans  engaged  in  the- woollen  manufacture  led  the  way 
in  putting  forth  their  demands.  They  were  followed  by 
carpenters,  ship-wrights,  wagon-wi'ights,  and  almost 
every  class  of  operatives.  Large  concessions  wore  mad•^ 
to  some  classes,  and  those  employed  in  tlio  coal  trade 
especially  received  enormous  wages.  But,  as  tho  priaes 
of  provisions  continued  to  rise  tho  movement  spread  to 
every  part  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  assuming  ita  most 
formidable  aspect  in  tho  manufacturing  districts,  where 
strikes  became  general,,  ajid  many  mills  were  closed.     A, 
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common  fund  was  ostablished  for  the  purpose  of  support- 
ing the  unemployed  workmen,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
manufacturers  would  soon  bo  compelled  to  give  way. 
But  the  masters  formed  a  counter-combination,  and 
wherever  a  paitiiil  or  local  strike  ooourred,  they  all  agreed 
to  close  their  works,  and  thus  to  starve  the  operatives 
into  surrender.  The  result  was  a  bitter  controversy,  and 
,  a  desperate  struggle  between  capital  and  labour,  which 
lasted  with  unabated  obstinacy  throughout  the  year, 
but,  happily,  unaccompanied  by  Ruch  acts  of  violence  as 
attended  strikes  in  former  times,  when  the  working 
classes  were  not  so  well  educated.  The  leaders  of  the 
Tuovement  were  able,  intelligent,  and  energetic.  The 
plan  of  the  campaign  was  to  conquer  in  detail,  dii'ecting 
the  attack  against  some  particular  town,  compelling  the 
lirms  to  succumb  individually  till  the  capitalists  of  tliat 
distiict  were  subdued,  and  then  carrying  the  war  to 
another  place.  They  hoped  by  this  means  to  receive 
ample  supplies  for  continuing  the  contest,  because  the 
great  mas.*  of  workmen  would  always  bo  employed,  and 
would  be  able  to  support  those  that  were  out  on  strike. 
I'veston  and  Bui-nley  were  the  places  in  which  the  opera- 
tions commenced  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  contest  which 
followed  will  be  long  remembered  as  "  the  Preston 
Strike."  In.  that  town,  upwards  of  15,000  idle  hands 
were  supported  by  contributions  fi-om  the  employed, 
which  were  so  abundant,  at  first,  that  the  enormous  sum 
of  £3,000  was  distiibuted  weekly — equal  to  about  five 
shillings  a  head  on  an  average.  On  this  allowance  they 
managed  to  exist  for  thirty-seven  weeks.  The  effects 
were  in  some  respects  like  those  produced  by  the  cotton- 
famine  in  Lancashire.  First,  the  deposits  in  the  saving- 
banks,  and  the  sums  insured  for  age  and  sickness,  were 
consumed  in  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life.  Personal 
ornaments  and  wearmg  apparel  were  next  sacrificed — 
sold  for  trifling  sums  to  meet  the  cravings  of  hunger. 
With  poor,  scanty  food,  ragged  clothes,  and  domestic  dis- 
comfort of  every  kind,  the  habits  of  the  operatives  became 
debased,  and  theii-  tempers  morose.  The  retail  traders, 
who  depended  upon  them,  became  banki-upt;  many  sub- 
stantial shopkeepers  were  ruined ;  trade  everywhere 
languished,  and  the  distress  became  general.  Still  the 
operatives  held  out  heroically,  they  insisted  on  one-tenth 
of  the  profits  of  thoir  labour ;  the  watchword  still  passed 
from  rank  to  rank,  which  shouted  enthusiastically,  "Ten 
per  cent.,  and  no  .jurrender!  "  It  was  stated  that  the 
passion  produced  by  this  abstract  idea  became  a  sort 
of  religious  conviction,  and  in  one  place  the  people 
assembled  in  a  chapel,  and  sang  a  hymn  to  "ten  per 
cent." 

But,  as  in  wars  between  nations,  the  belligerents  were 
xdtimately  compelled  to  come  to  terms  by  sheer  exhaus- 
tion; the  workers,  as  invariably  happens  m  such  suicidal 
•contests,  were  the  first  to  fad.  In  April,  185t,  the 
supplies  were  diminished  to  a  miserable  pittance,  the 
cardloom  hands  receiving  but  a  shilling  a  week  each. 
The  contributions  from  distant  towns  fell  oif,  while  the 
•demand  was  more  than  doubled,  by  the  men  of  Stockport, 
to  the  number  of  18,000,  suddenly  throwing  themselves 
upon   the  fund.      As  Stockport  had  contributed  £200 


a  week  to  the  fund  which  they  thus  over-burdened,  the 
struggle  was  necessarily  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclu- 
sion. On  the  1st  of  M/iy,  therefore,  the  committee 
announced  that  the  employers  had  succeeded  La  their 
"unholy  crusade,"  and  that  the  opei-atives,  generally, 
had  desoitod  tliem.  in  their  hour  of  utmost  need.  The 
mills  were  opened  and  the  work  resumed;  but  some 
thousands  failed  to  find  employment,  and  were  reduced 
to  destitution  and  pauperism^  It  iias  been  computed 
that  the  sums  expended  in  maintaining  the  unemployed 
in  Preston  alone  amounted  to  £100,000.  The  loss  of 
wages  was  more  than  throe  times  that  amount;  and, 
altogether,  the  loss  to  the  working  classes  by  that 
disastrous  strike,  could  not  be  less  than  £500,000.  The 
loss  of  capital  to  the  manufacturers  must  have  been 
incalculable,  not  to  speak  of  the  ruin  of  a  multitude  of 
shopkeepers.  The  piiucipal  leader  was  subsequently 
imprisoned  for  debt,  contracted  in  carrying  on  the  war. 

We  pass  from  this  painful  subject  to  a  scene  which 
furnishes  a  grand  and  beautiful  contrast.  On  the  10  th 
of  June,  1854,  the  Queen  opened  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham.  Many  of  those  who  witnessed  the  Exhi- 
bition in  ilyde  Park  deplored  the  demolition  of  that 
magnificent  structure,  which  the  Commissioners  of 
Woods  and  Forests  would  not  suffer  to  remain.  The 
materials  were  purchased  by  a  private  company,  and 
removed  to  a  new  site,  one  of  the  finest  that  could  be 
selected,  upon  which  a  new  palace  was  constructed, 
far  surpassing  its  predecessor  in  magnitude,  fitness,  and 
beauty,  and  answering  its  piu-poses  incomparably  better 
than  its  predecessor  could  have  done.  A  full  description 
of  this  unrivalled  structui'e  would  be  out  of  place  here. 
It  is  necessary  to  see  it  in  order  to  have  anything  like  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  extent  and  magnificence,  its  superb 
grandeur  and  exquisite  beauty.  It  has  three  ti'ansepts, 
the  centre  one  being  120  feet  wide,  and  208  feet  high' 
from  the  garden  front.  The  whole  nave  is  covered  with  an 
arched  roof.  This  gorgeous  palace  crowns  an  eminence, 
from  which  there  is  a  commanding  view  of  the  metropolis, 
and  of  the  rich  and  vast  plains  of  Surrey  and  Kent.  It 
stands  upon  grounds  laid  out  with  exquisite  taste, 
adorned  with  fountains,  statuary,  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers,  which  make  it  one  of  the  most  delightful  land- 
scapes on  which  the  eye  can  rest.  Internally,  the  palace 
is  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  illustrating  the 
architectui-e  of  different  ages,  keeping  in  view  its  pur- 
poses as  an  educational  institution.  Thus  it  comprises 
a  series  of  palaces,  Egyptian,  Assyi'ian,  Grecian,  Byzan- 
tine, Moorish,  German,  French,  EugUsh,  and  Italian. 
All  these  buildings,  excepting  the  Egyptian,  are  repro- 
duced on  the  scale  of  their  originals.  The  building  is 
filled  with  statues,  casts  of  the  great  masterpieces  of 
art,  paintings,  representations  of  savage  tribes,  exotic 
shrubs  and  plants,  and  art-collections  of  various  kinds, 
new  additions  being  made  every  year  to  its  unrivalled 
attractions ;  while,  in  the  way  of  concerts,  exhibitions, 
and  festivals,  multitudes  are  congregated,  and  efi'ects 
produced,  with  which  there  has  been  nothing  in  Europe 
to  compare  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Though 
created  by  the  enterprise  of  a  private  company,  it  is  in 
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every  respoct  worthy  of  the  metropolis  of  the  civilised 
world. 

The  inauguration  was  witnessed  by  40,000  spectators, 
.^•ound  the  dais  in  the  centre  transept  were  gathered 
the  representatives  of  England's  greatness  and  nobility. 
The  Lord  Primate  and  the  Ministers  of  State  were  on 
the  left  of  the  throne ;  on  the  right  sat  the  diplomatic 
body.  In  front  were  the  directors  of  the  company,  ia 
court  dresses,  with  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  his 
brothers  of  Dublin  and  York,  and  other  provincial  mag- 
nates. The  members  of  Parliament  and  their  families 
fiUed  the  lower  galleries  of  the  gi-eat  transept.  The 
(iueen  and  Prince  Albert  anived  at  three  o'clock,  and 
catered  the  Palace,  preceded  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and 
Mr.  Laing.  With  Her  Majesty  were  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal, his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Oporto,  the  Prince 
of  "Wales,  the  Princess  Eoyal,  Prince  Alfred,  the 
Princess  Alice,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  Duchess 
and  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge.  The  National  An- 
them having  been  performed  with  very  grand  effect, 
Mr.  Laing,  the  chairman  of  the  company,  presented  an 
addi'ess  to  Her  Majesty,  to  which  a  most  gracious  answer 
was  retui'ned.  The  designers  of  the  building,  and  the 
scientific  gentlemen  who  had  undertaken  the  formation 
<jf  the  different  departments,  were  then  presented.  This 
ceremony  gone  through,  a  procession  was  formed  to 
perambulate  the  Palace,  the  Queen  in  her  circuit  being 
warmly  welcomed  as  she  passed.  This  done,  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  her  immediate  circle  returned  to  the  elevated 
platform,  the  Ministers  of  State  and  other  public  func- 
tionaries surrounding  the  dais  as  before.  Then  the  One 
Hundredth  Psalm,  in  all  its  simple  grandeur  of  har- 
mony, was  pealed  by  the  thousand  voices  and  accom.- 
panyiug  instruments  of  the  choir.  This  led,  by  a  natural 
transition,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  dedicatory 
prayer.  The  prayer  was  followed  by  the  Hallelujah 
•-'homs^a  triumph  of  music ;  and  the  (iueen,  through 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  pronounced  the  Crystal  Palace 
open.  Once  more  the  National  Anthem  rose  and  swelled 
under  the  lofty  vaults,  and  the  Queen  departed. 

To  the  humbler  classes  who  read  this  history  in  remote 
provincial  places,  and  ia  the  British  colonies,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  know  the  dimensions  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
It  stands  nearly  north  and  south  on  the  summit  of  the 
Penge  Hill;  it-s  length  being  1,608  feet,  its  greatest 
breadth,  at  the  central  transept,  384,  and  at  the  smaller 
transepts,  330  feet.  The  general  width  of  the  body  of 
the  building  between  the  transepts,  including  the  glazed 
and  open  corridors,  is  312  feet.  The  nave  consists  of  a 
grand  avenue,  nearly  double  the  width  of  the  nave  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathcdi-al,  being  72  feet  wide.  At  the  height 
of  68  feet  from  the  floor  there  springs  a  semi-cylindrical 
vault,  44  feet  in  the  .spring,  which  forms  the  roof.  The 
centi'al  transept  has  a  vaulted  roof  of  120  feet  span. 
Tho  span  of  this  noblo  arch  is  about  20  feet  larger 
than  that  of  St.  I'eter's  at  Rome,  and  nearly  40  feet 
greater  than  that  of  St.  Paul'.s  in  London.  The  space 
covered  by  this  colossal  vault  is  considerably  larger  than 
tho  whole  Minster  at  York.  At  a  distance  of  528  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  centi'al  transept,  tho  navo  is  inter- 


sected by  tho  two  smaller  transepts,  each  of  tho  samo 
dimensions  as  the  one  celebrated  transept  in  Hyde  Park. 
Three  aisles  run  parallel  to  the  nave  on  each  side.  Tho 
minor  columns  support  throe  tiers  of  galleries,  which 
are  reached  by  a  series  of  light  staircases.  At  each  end 
of  the  main  building,  574  feet  long,  and  from  the  south 
wing,  a  colonnade,  720  feet  long,  leads  to  tho  railway 
station.  In  cubic  contents  the  new  struotui-e  exceeds  its 
predecessor  by  one-half.  Nor  are  all  tho  wonders  above 
ground.  The  basement  is  a  vast  labyrinth  of  passages, 
tunnels,  hot-water  pipes,  boilers,  and  machinery. 

The  Emj>eror  of  the  French  left  nothing  undone  to 
secure  his  position  and  establish  his  dynasty.     All  tho 
Continental  monarchs  of  Europe,  except  the  Czar,  ad- 
mitted him  into  the  family  of  sovereigns,  addi-essing  him. 
as  "  Monsieur,  monfrtre."    The  Emperor  Nicholas  could 
not  overcome  his  sci-uples  on  the  point  of  legitimacy,  and 
had  recourse  to  a  compromise,  and  addressed  him  as 
"■  Mon  cher  ami,"  a  slight  which  Louis  Napoleon  felt, 
but  prudently  passed  over.    The  next  step  was  to  choose 
an  empress.     It  was  .said  at  the  time  that  his  overtures 
of  matrimonial  alliance  with  several  royal  families  were 
rejected.     If  so,  he  consoled  himself  with  satisfactory 
reasons  why  such  an  alliance  would  not  be  desirable, 
and  that  he  did  much  better  by  selecting  for  his  brido 
Eugenie    de    Moutijo,     Countess-Duchess     of    Teba, 
daughter     of    Donaa     Maria    Manuella    Kii-kpatrick, 
Countess  Dowager  of  Moutijos,  Countess  of  Miranda, 
and  Duchess  of  Penaconda,  who  was  the  widow  of  the 
Count  de  Montijos,  an  officer  of  rank  ia  the  Spanish 
army,  and  who  marrietl  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  father  of  tho 
Empress,  English  consul  at  Malaga.     She  was  said  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  Spain,  and 
the  heralds  alleged  that  she  had  royal  blood  in  her  veins. 
Tho  speech  of  tho  Emperor,  announcing  his  intended 
njarriage,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  lSo3,  to  the  Senate 
and  Legislatif  Corps,  is  remarkable.     He  avowed  at  tho 
outset  that  the  union  did  not  accord  with  the  traditions 
of  ancient  policy ;    but  therein  lay  its  advantage.     A 
royal  alliance  would  create  a  feeling  of  false  seciu-ity,  and 
might  substitute  family  interest  for  that  of  the  nation. 
Besides,  for  the  last  seventy  years  foreign  princesses  had 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  throne  only  to  behold  their  off- 
spring dispersed  and  proscribed  by  war  or  revolution. 
One  woman  only  brought  with  her  good  fortune,  tho 
good  and  modest  wife  of  General  Bonaparte,  and  sho 
was  not  the  issue  of  a  royal  family.     "  When,"  ho  said,. 
"  in  tlie  face  of  all  Europe  a  man  is  raised  by  the  forci; 
of  a  new  principle  to  the  level  of  the  long-establi.shcd 
dynasties,  it  is  not  by  giving  an  ancient  character  to  his 
blazon,  and  by  endeavouring  to  introduce  himself,  at 
any  price,  into  the  family  of  kings,  that  ho  can  get  him- 
self accepted ;  it  is  rather  by  always  bearing  in  mind 
his  origin,  by  preserving  his  peculiar  character,  and  by 
frankly  taking  up  boforo 'Europe  tho  position  of  one  who 
has  arrived  at  fortune  Cposiiion  dc  parmiuj—a.  glorious 
position,  when  success  is  achieved  by  the  free  suffrag't 
of  a  great  people."     He  then  lauded  the  bride  elect  for 
her  varied  moral,  mental,  and  personal  accomplishments, 
saying,  "1  have  preferred  a  woman  whom  I  lovo  and 
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i-cspoot  to  ono  unknown,  and  wTioso  allianoo  would  havo 
.■iJvantagos  mingled  witli  sacrifices — placing  indepon- 
donco,  qualities  of  heart,  and  family  happiness,  abovo 
dynastic  prejudices  and  calculations  of  ambition."  The 
liiarriage  ceremony,  preceded  by  the  civil  contract,  was 
\ii'rform.ed  with  groat  pomp  by  the  archbishop  in  Notro 

i  'amc. 

■  In  September,  1SJ4,  the  Emperor  being  in  tho  north 
cf  France,  on  the  pretext  of  inspecting  tho  camp  osta- 
liHshod  there,  ho  had  the  gratification  of  being  honoured 
with  several  royal  visits.  Tho  King  of  tho  Belgians, 
mth  his  eldest  son,  and  the  King  of  Portugal,  with  the 

fUike  of  Oporto,  went  to  see  him  at  Boulogne,  and  met 
v.'ith  a  very  cordial  reception.  ]jut  what  gratified  him 
more  than  all  was  a  visit  from  tho  late  Prince  Consort. 
The  Emperor,  attended  by  a  splendid  suite,  went  down  to 
the  quay  to  receive  him,  and  they  both  warmly  shook 
hands.  Nothing  was  loft  undone  that  could  gratify  the 
English  visitor,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord 
Ilarding,  Lord  Seaton,  and  other  noblemen  who  accom- 
P-inied  him.  Eeviews,  illuminations,  fireworks,  ban- 
■  uets,  balls,  followed  one  another  in  rapid  succession 
during  the  time  of  the  visit,  -which  had  the  effect,  no 
4oubt,  of  strengthening  the  entmte  cordiah  between  the 
two  courts. 

It  was  still  more  solemnly  ratified  b}'  the  -s-isit  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  to  tho  Queen  on  tho  16th  of 
April,  ISoo^an  event  ■which  produced  a  profound  im- 
lircssion  throughout  Europe.  It  was,  indeed,  a  strange 
phenomenon  that  an  Emperor  of  France,  the  heir  and 
si'.coessor  of  Napoleon,  should  bo  a  welcome  and  popular 
guest  in  England,  honoured  by  the  sovereign  and 
cheered  by  the  people ;  this  guest  being,  moreover,  tho 
author  of  the  coup  d'Hat.  Prince  Albert  went  to  Dover 
to  meet  the  illustrious  visitors,  who  landed  amid  the 

ilutes  of  the  military  and  the  booming  of  guns  on  the 
lieights,  the  Empress  leaning  on  the  Prince's  arm.  Tho 
line  of  streets  between  the  London  terminus  and  the 
Great  Western  Railway  was  decorated  with  flags  and 
evergreens,  and  tho  Imperial  party,  as  they  di'ove  along, 
were  received  with  enthusiastic  cheers.  At  seven  p.m. 
thoy  arrived  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  were  received  bj- 
Her  Majesty  and  the  royal  family,  with  the  gi-eat  officers 
of  state  and  of  the  household,  in  the  grand  hall,  whence 
the  guests  wore  conducted  up  the  grand  staircase,  and 
through  the  music-room  and  throne-room,  to  the  recep- 
tion room.  That  evening  there  was  a  dinner-party  in 
St.  George's  Hall ;  nest  day  the  same,  followed  by  a 
brilliant  evening  party.  On  Wednesday  the  Qireen 
made  the  Emperor  a  Knight  of  the  Garter— a  verj-  sig- 
nificant ceremony  under  tho  circumstances,  which  was 
perfoi-med  with  the  utmost  magnificence,  the  Prince 
Consort  helping  Her  Majesty  to  buckle  the  garter  on 
the  left  leg  of  the  Emperor.     Her  Majesty  accompanied 

.10  Emperor  to  his  apartments,  followed  by  the  Empress 
:-;id  the  Prince  Consort,  and  attended  by  the  ladies  and 

rontlemen  of  the  i-oj-al  suites.  On  the  evening  of  that 
'!:iy  the  Queen  gave  a  state  dinner,  when,  by  Her  Ma- 
j' sty's  command,  the  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household 
'_'ive  tho  toast  of  "Tho  Empei'or  and  Empress  of  the 


French."  The  state  apartments  which  were  occupied 
by  tho  Imperial  guests  were  gorgeously  decorated  for 
the  occasion. 

On  Thursday  tho  Emperor  and  Empress  proceeded  to 
London,  in  order  to  visit  the  City,  tho  Queen  and  tho 
Prince  accompanying  them  to  Buckingham  Palace.  On 
tho  route  from  Nino  Elms  to  tho  palace  thoy  enjoyed  a 
continual  ovation.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  were 
conveyed  thence  to  tho  City  in  six  of  tho  Quoen'.s  state 
cari-iages,  tho  principal  ono  being  drawn  by  cream- 
coloured  horses ;  the  Life  Guards  escorting  the  carriages, 
and  Carbineers  and  Blues  keeping  the  gi-ound.  As 
they  proceeded  along  tho  Mall,  tho  Strand,  Fleet  Street, 
Cheapsidc,  and  tho  Poultry,  to  Guildhall,  a  vast  and 
orderly  multitude  thronged  the  streets,  looked  dowL 
from  tho  windows  and  house-tops,  from  tho  roofs  of 
omnibuses,  and  every  available  position;  while  tho 
scene  was  enlivened  by  a  profusion  of  union -jacks  and 
tricolors,  lively  peals  of  church  bells,  heart5'  cheers 
from  tho  people,  martial  music,  and  brilliant  sunshine. 
It  was  calculated  that  more  than  -.i  million  spectators 
witnessed  the  sight.  They  were  received  at  tho  Guild- 
haU  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  with  tho 
Citj-  niagnates.  The  Emperor  was  dressed  as  a  general 
of  division,  wearing  the  insignia  of  the  Garter  and 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  After  i-oceiving  an  address 
from  the  Corporation,  the  Imperial  party  partook  of  a 
di'jiuner,  and  proceeded  by  a  different  route  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  It  was  stated  that  tho  wine  served  at  the 
Imperial  table  included  sherry  109  years  old,  and  valued 
at  the  rate  of  £600  the  butt.  In  the  evening  the  Queen 
and  her  guests  paid  a  state  visit  to  the  Eoyal  Italian 
Opera,  the  house  being  fitted  up  superbly  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  the  mirrors  in  the  retiring-rooms  multiplj-ing  the 
effect  of  the  statuettes  of  tho  Queen,  the  Emperor  and 
the  Emjn'ess,  of  the  flowers  and  the  gorgeous  decora- 
tions. On  their  entrance  they  were  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm, the  orchestra  playing  "  Partant  pour  la  Syrio," 
followed  by  the  National  Anthem.  When  the  cui'tain 
rose  the  second  time  a  dense  mass  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men in  full  dress  was  seen  behind  the  performers  and 
tho  chorus.  They  had  purchased  the  privilege  of  being 
there,  as  there  was  no  room  in  any  other  part  of  tho 
house.  In  the  evening  the  Citj'  and  the  West-end 
were  splendidly  illuminated.  On  Friday  the  Queen 
and  her  guests  visited  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham, where  an  immense  assembly  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  them  as  they  leisurely  promenaded  through 
the  building.  On  Saturday  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
departed,  accompanied  to  Dover  by  the  Prince  Consort 
and  tho  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  Emperor  was  pleased 
to  say  that  the  only  fault  he  had  to  find  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  railway  was,  "  That  it  conveyed 
him  too  quickly  out  of  England."  The  Imperial  visit 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 
It  was  politically  important,  masmuch  as  it  arose  out 
of  an  alliance  between  nations  regarded  as  hereditiii-y 
enemies,  which  was  so  far  from  being  within  the  calcu- 
lations of  statesmen  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  Conti- 
nental powers  was  based  upon  its  assumed  impossibilitj-. 
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The  Queen  was  so  well  pleased  that  she  made  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  Francis  Graham  Moon,  a  baronet  in  honour 
of  the  occasion. 

Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  return  the  Imperial  visit 
on  the  18th  of  August  following.     In  a  historical  point 
of  view  this  event  was  most  interesting.      No  English 
sovereign  had  beheld  the  French  capital  for  four  centuries, 
since  the  infant  Henry  VI.  was  crowned  at  Paris  in 
1422;  and  the  following  facts  bearing  on  the  relations  of 
these  two  great  countries  were  recalled  to  the  i-ecoUec- 
tion  of  the  public  bj'  this  interchange  of  friendly  visits 
between  the  courts.      "  In  1444  the  English  were  ex- 
pelled from  France.     In  1401  the  queen  of  the  captive  : 
Henry  VI.  was  a  suppliant  to  the  French  king.      In 
1651  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts  was  an  exile  and  a  pen- 
sioner at  the  coui-t  of  Louis  XIV.     In  1683  the  fugitive 
James  received  the  protection,  and  occupied  the  palace, 
of   the  Great  Monarch,  whUe  the   Prince   of  Orange, 
representing  an  expelled  feudatory  of  Franco,  sat  on 
the  English  throne.     In  1793  the  representative  of  the 
Bourbons  died  on  a  scaffold  in  his  beautiful  capital,  and 
his  brothers  destined  to  wear  his  crown  sought  the  pro- 
tection, and  occupied  the  palace,  of  the  English  king,  the 
descendant  of  their  former  guest.     In  181j,  just  400 
years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Plantagenets,  an  English 
army,  after  giviugthe  gi-eat Napoleon  his  final  overthrow, 
stormed  the  defences  of  Paris,  and  its  generals  occupied  its 
gates  and  its  palaces  as  conquerors.     They  brought  back 
the  heir  of  the  Bourbons,  and  replaced  him  on  the  throne, 
whence  his  great  grandfather   had  dii-ected  hostilities 
against  England  to  restore   the   heir   of  the   Stuarts. 
Fifteen  years  later  his  brother,  Charles  X.,  fled  again  to 
England,  and  again  occupied  Holjrrood  Palace ;  and  the 
Orleans  Bourbons  sat  on  the  throne  of  France.      Yet 
another  period  of  eighteen  years,  and  tho  Orleans  Bour- 
bon fled  ignominiously  to  theEuglish  shores,  and  received 
the  hospitality  of  the  English  Queen.     lie  who  seized  his 
falling  sceptre  was  the  nephew  of  the  great  Emperor 
whom  the  English  arms  had  overthrown  in  1814,  and 
who  had  died  a  prisoner  on  an  English  island.     Himself 
an  exile  and  poor,  he  had  lived  under  that  general  pro- 
tection which  the  English  laws  afford  to  all  who  seek 
their  shield  and  conform  to   their  precepts  ;    he  had 
known  our  jieoplo  and  our  manners  ;  he  had  comported 
liimself  as  a  citizen  of  tho  land  of  his  refuge,  and  had 
wielded  the  special  constable's  staff  on  the  memorable 
loth  of  April.     The  exUo  was  now  the  absolute  sove- 
reign of  the  French  people,  elected  by  their  wiU,  yet 
ruling  them  by  the  strong  hand.     But  amid  all  these 
changes  for  400  y(>ars,  no  English  sovereign  had  beheld 
the  maiTels  of  Paris.     The  visit  of  tho  Queen  of  Eng- 
land to  the  French  Emperor  and  his  capital  was  there- 
fore, in  every  point  of  view,  a  remarkable  event.     It 
signified  the  final  conclusion  of  the  natural  enmity  that 
for  centuries  had  exasperated  the  hostile  nations — tho 
sovereigns  against  tho  sovereigns,  the  people  against  the 
people :  it  signified  tho  final  discarding  of  the  divine 
light  of   tho  Bourbons  to  tho  throne  of  France  :    it 
signified  the  unreserved  recognition  of  tho  Napoleonic 
rights,  ba=od  on  tho  will  of  the  French  poo;-'!'^,  and  the 


adoption  of  the  Napoleonic  house  into  the  dynastic 
families  of  Europe :  it  signified,  also,  the  firm  alliance  of 
the  two  great  Western  Powers,  against  all  who  should 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  world  from  abroad,  and 
the  renunciation  of  all  ideas  of  conquest  on  the  part  of 
France  :  it  signified  the  hope  of  a  long  period  of  mutual 
goodwill,  the  interchange  of  mutual  good  offices,  of  the 
products  of  nature  and  art,  of  the  efforts  of  peace  and 
civilisation.""* 

Tho  Queen,  accompanied  by  tho  Prince  Consort,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  Royal,  started  from 
Osborne  at  half-past  four  in  the  morning  on  the  18th  of 
August,  18.jj,  and  arrived  at  Boulogne  at  half-past  one 
the  same  day.   The  appearance  of  the  royal  squadron  was 
announced  by  discharges  from  cannon  on  the  heights 
and  batteries  on  shore,  by  volleys  of  musketry,  and  the 
cheers  of  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators.     A  pavilion 
had  been  erected  on  the  pier,  in  which  the  Emperor, 
surrounded  by  a  bx'illiant  suite,  awaited  the  approach  of 
his  royal  guests.     The  instant  the  royal  yacht  ran  along- 
side, he  hastened  on  board  and  saluted  the  Queen,  kissing 
her  hand  and  both  cheeks.     He  then  shook  hands  with 
the  Prince  Consort,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess 
Royal,  and  with  everj'  mark  of  joy  and  welcome  con- 
ducted them  to  the  pavilion.     Ho  rode  beside  the  Queen's 
carriage  to  the  railway  station.  •  At  half-past  two  the 
train  started  for  Paris.    From  the  tenninus  of  the  Stras- 
burg  railwav  to  the  Palace  of  St.   Cloud,   the  houses 
were  gaily  dressed  with  tapestry,  flowers,  and   ever- 
greens ;  the  windows  and  streets  were  crowded  by  people 
in  every  variety  of  costume ;  200,000  soldiers  and  National 
Guards  formed  double  lines  five  miles  long.    The  glitter 
of  the  arms,  the  splendour  and  variety  of  the  dresses, 
mingling  their  colours  with   the   verdui-e  of  the  tree'' 
in  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  pve- 
sentcd  a  sjiectacle  of  extraordinary  briUianoy  and  beauty. 
The  Parisians  had  been  on  the  ground  in  great  numbers 
from  noon,  and  waited  patiently  for  houi's ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  train  was  behind  time,  the  evening  became 
dark  and  cold,   and  when  at  length  Her  Majesty  ap- 
peared at  half-past  seven,  the  demonstration  was  shorn 
of  much  of  its  splendour.     Neverthclc;?,  the  boulevards, 
streets,  and  avenues  were  still  crowded,  and  Her  Majesty 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.     As  the  carriages 
approached  the  Arc    do  Triomphe   the    outriders  and 
escort  carried  torches,  which  added  much  to  the  effect. 
The  Palace  of  St.  Cloud  was  placed  entirely  at  the  dis- 
posal of  tho  Queen  and  her  party.     She  was  received  by 
the  Empress,  tho  Princess  JIathilde,  with  tho  ladies  uf 
the  officers  of  tho  household,  and  tho  high  officers  of 
state.     It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  tho  next  day  was 
devoted  to  rest,  relieved  on]y  by  a  drive  in  tho  Bois  de 
Boulogne. 

On  Monday  their  Majesties  visited  the  Palais  des 
Beaux  Ai  ts,  a  portion  of  the  great  Industrial  Exhibition. 
Tho  route  to  tho  building  was  one  dense  mass  of  spec- 
tators, who  received  Her  Majesty  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy  and  respect.     Tho  royal  party  lunched 
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vfith.  Princo  Napoleon  at  tlie  Elysee,  and  then  visited 
Saint  Chapelie,  Notre  Di-'jie,   and   went   througb.  tlie 
city  to  view  its  principal  buildings.     The  Parisians  were 
overywhere  delighted  with  the  Queen  and  the  Eoyal 
children,  whose  gracious  bearing  and  frank  manners 
quite  won  their  hearts.    On  Tuesday  Her  llajesty  visited 
the  magnificent  Palace  of  Versailles.     The  Emperor  was 
so  charmed  with  his  visitors,  that  it  was  remarked  he 
conversed  with  an  animation  of  manner  and  countenance 
<pute  surprising  to  thoso  accustomed  to  his  usual  im- 
passiveness.     Two  more  visits  were  paid  to  the  Industrial 
Exhibition.      On  Thursday  evening  the  Municipality  of 
Paris  gave  a  ball  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which  surpassed 
in  splendour  and  magnificence  all  previous  experience. 
There  was  a  grand  review  next  day,  and  after  that  a 
'nsit  to  the  tomb  of  Napoleon.     Oa  Saturday  the  Royal 
party  visited  the  Palace  of  St.   Germains,  where  Her 
Jlajesty  examined  with  much  interest  the  various  relics 
•  if  her  unfortunate  ancestor,  and  stood  for  some  time  in 
;  bought  before  his  tomb.     In  the  evening  the  Emperor 
.^ave  a  splendid  fete  at  the  Palace  of  'S'ersailles,  which 
outdid  even  the  magnificence  of   the  Hotel  de  VUle. 
"On  Saturday  night,"  says  the  official  ?.roniteur,  "the 
palace  of  Louis  XIV.  recovered,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
splendour  and  life  which  animated  it  in  its  best  days. 
In  our  epoch  we  are  called  upon  to  behold  marvels  which 
would  have  appeared  impossible  in  the  greatest  ages,  and 
under  the  most  glorious  reigns.     In  a  short  time,  when 
the  (klat  of  the  fetes  and  the  noise  of  the  cheering  shall 
have  ceased,  and  when  timo  has  been  given  to  reflect  on 
the  bearing  and  signiiication  of  all  that  has  taken  place 
;a  this  fall  and  brilliant  week,  the  journey  and  visit  of 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  to  the  capital  of  Franco 
'.vill  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  events  which  appear 
as  a  di-eam  until  realised.     All  who  witnessed  that  enthu- 
siastic reception,  those  manifestations  o  f  sincere  cordiality 
and  deep  sympathy  between  sovereign  and  sovereign, 
and  nation  and  nation,  will  retain  a  lasting  remembrance, 
which  they  will  love  to  tell  in  theu'  old  age,  and  which 
"larks  an  eposh  in  the  history  of  individuals,  as  wall  as 
in  the  history  of  nations.  Versailles  had  donned  its  festive 
apparel  to  welcome  the  augustguestsof  the  Emperor.  The 
grand  court-yard  of  the  chateau  was  as  light  as  day ;  the 
iyiposing  and  severe  profile  of  its  grand  and  beautiful 
architecture  stood  out  in  lines  of  firo,  and  the  marble 
statues  which  adorn  the  double  grand  staircase  appeared 
astonished  at  all  this  bustle  aud  movement.     Their  Ma- 
jesties entered  by  the  marble  stairs,  while  the  invited 
guests  entered  by  tho  Pi'inces'  Staircase.     "Waiting  and 
I'oposing  rooms,  lioudoirs  hung  with  blue  damask  and 
filled  with  beautiful  flowers,  had  been  prepared  for  tho 
U'loen  of  England  and  Princo  Albert,  in  the  apartments 
onco  occupied  by  Mario  Antoinette.     The  Emperor  and 
Empress  Trithdrew  for  a  few  moments  into  their  pri- 
vate rooms.      Their  Majesties  then   crossed  tho  stato 
apartments  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  were  magnificently 
lit  Tip,  and  the  immense  fire-places  of  which  were  turned 
into  gardens  of  flov/ers  or  plots  of  verdure.     Tho  Gal- 
lery of  the  Mirrors  offered  a  most  dazzling  coup  d'a-il. 
At    the    four    angles    orchestras    had    been    erected, 


consisting  of  200  artists,  directed  by  Strauss  and 
Dupresne.  Flowers  and  shrubs  concealed  the  stands 
of  the  musicians,  and  the  harmony  seemed  to  proceed 
from  invisible  instruments  through  a  bcrwer  of  dahli::.  . 
roses,  and  other  flowers.  Garlands  suspended  from  tho 
ceiling,  and,  interlaced  with  each  other,  formed  the  most 
charming  decoration.  Thousands  of  lustres  and  torches, 
reflected  in  the  mirrors,  threw  streams  of  light  upon  tho 
rich  garments  of  the  guests,  covered  with  gold  ai;-! 
glittering  with  diamonds.  On  approaching  the  win- 
dows a  still  more  admirable  sight  presented  itself  to 
view.  The  great  sheet  of  water  was  enclosed  by  a  series 
of  porches  in  the  Renaissance  style,  standing  out  from 
the  background  of  tho  park  in  coloured  fire,  and  joined 
together  by  an  emerald  trellis-work.  In  the  centre  r. 
portal  two-thirds  larger  than  the  rest,  built  like  c 
triumphal  arch,  was  surmounted  by  a  double  shield 
with  the  arms  of  France  and  England.  At  the  two 
corners  to  the  right  and  left  wore  two  other  porticoes, 
with  the  initials  of  their  Majesties.  Under  these  brilliant 
arches  the  water  sprang  up  in  jets  and  fell  back  in 
cascades.  The  two  basins  formed  one  vast  sheet  of 
light,  upon  which  golden  dolphins,  mounted  by  Cupids, 
disjiorted,  carrying  circular  torches  and  Venetian  lights. 
At  half-past  ten  the  Emperor  opened  the  ball  with  tho 
Queen  of  England.  At  eleven  tho  Court  proceeded  to 
supper  in  the  theatre.  Their  Majesties'  table  was  laid 
in  the  state  box,  commanding  a  view  of  all  tho 
others,  which  were  filled  with  ladies.  Orchestra  and 
pit  were  turned  into  a  festive  haU.  Oa  all  sides  flowers, 
lights,  and  brilliant  toilettes  —  cvei-ywhere  an  air  of 
satisfaction,  J03-,  and  delight  impossible  to  describe.  It 
was  like  a  glance  at  fah-j'-land.  Their  Majesties  left 
Versailles  amid  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  enthu- 
siasm. After  their  departure  the  ball  was  kept  up  till 
morning,  and  during  tho  whole  of  the  night  the  roail 
was  thronged  with  brilliant  equipages  conveying  back 
the  guests  to  Paris.  Sunday  was  dedicated  to  repose  ; 
Monday  to  travel.  Immense  crowds  lined  the  streets  to 
witness  Her  Majesty's  departure.  The  Emperor  accom- 
panied his  illustrious  guests  to  Boulogne,  where  Her 
Majesty  reviewed  the  magnificent  army  encamped  on  the 
heights.  Tho  Imperial  host  and  his  guests  parted  about 
midnight,  when  the  English  Court  re-embarked,  and 
arrived  at  Osborne  at  nine  a.m.  tho  following  morning." 

Tho  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  was  tho  Secretiiry  of 
Stato  in  attendance  on  Her  Majesty,  addressed  an  official 
letter  to  Sir  George  Grej',  which  contains  tho  followinc- 
testimony  of  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  : — 

"Tho  Queen  is  profoundly  sensible  of  the  kindness 
with  which  she  has  boon  received  Ijy  tho  Emperor  and 
Empress,  and  of  thoso  manifestations  of  respect  and 
cordiality  on  the  part  of  tho  French  nation  by  which  she 
has  ovei-ywhere  been  greeted.  On  personal  and  political 
gi'ounds,  tho  visit  to  Paris  has  afforded  the  highest  grati- 
fication to  Her  Majesty-." 

In  Jul}-,  LSjC,  tho  question  of  intervention  or  non- 
intervention was  fully  discussed  in  Parliament,  in  con- 
nection with  the  affairs  of  Italy.  Read  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  events  and  '■*'  '  '^'"-  occurrences,  and  with  a 
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iew  to  ponding  eventualities,  the  dobato  is  fall  of  inte- 
est.  Tho  subject  was  iiitroducud  by  Lord  Lyndliui-st, 
vho,  in  tho  course  of  an  eloquent  and  arguTnentativc 
peech,  expressed  tho  warmest  sympathy  with  Italy, 
while  exposing  and  denouncing  tho  horrible  oppression 
under  which  she  groaned,  lie  declared,  that  of  all  mili- 
itary  tyrannies  that  of  Austria  was  tho  most  galling  and 
adious,  as  shown  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  her  Danubian 
[provinces.  In  Italy  she  had,  in  violation  of  tho  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  not  only  usurped  the  government  of  tho 
;Legatious,  but  had  tuken  possession  of  tho  Duchy  of 
i Parma,  and  kept  the  whole  country  in  a  stato  of  siege, 
(subjecting  tho  population  to  martiallaw.  Her  excuse 
'was,  that  when  she  could  remove  her  garrisons  without 
danger  of  insurrection,  she  would  do  so.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
showed,  with  admii-able  clearness,  the  effect  of  this  plea. 
A  bad  government  produced  dissatisfaction,  disturbance, 
possibly  insurrection.  That  ended  in  invasion  by 
the  military  force  of  a  neighbouring  power,  which 
necessarily  increased  the  dissatisfaction  and  tho  tendency 
to  revolt ;  so  that,  according  to  tho  Austrian  argument, 
tho  occupation  of  the  disaffected  districts  by  a  foreign 
military  force  could  have  no  termination.  "  In  advert- 
ing to  tho  stato  and  prospects  of  Italy,"  continued  the 
noble  and  learned  lord,  "  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
speaking  of  the  proceedings  of  tho  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment ;  nothing  could  exceed  its  infamous  conduct.  The 
same  infamous  system  of  tyranny  and  oppression — 
I'uunded  on  no  law,  not  even  the  law  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment— described  by  Mr.  Gladstone  some  years  since, 
was  at  this  very  moment  pursued  with  greater  secrecy, 
and,  in  the  present  political  trials,  can-ied  on  now,  as 
then,  in  disregard  of  every  principle  of  justice,  and  in 
violation  of  every  feeling  of  right."  Lord  Lyndhurst 
contended  that  there  were  cases  in  which  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  foreign  governments  to  interfere  in 
tho  internal  affairs  of  another  state,  and  if  there  ever 
were  such  a  case,  it  was  Naples.  The  king  of  that 
country  denied  the  right  of  England  to  interfere,  and 
had  positively  refused  to  give  any  explanation  or  reply 
to  the  remonstrances  addressed  to  him.  Yet  England 
declined  to  use  her  power.  From  this  Lord  Lyndhurst 
could  draw  but  one  conclusion,  which  was — that  there 
was  a  feeling  at  Naples  that  there  was  some  backward- 
ness and  lukewarmness  on  the  part  of  Franco  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  the  objects  wo  hnd  iu  view.  "  This, 
then,"  he  said,  "is  tho  stato  to  which  wo  are  reduced. 
We  thi-eatcn  a  foreign  government,  declaring  that  its 
conduct  is  infamous  and  atrocious,  and  tliat  we  require 
it  to  be  changed ;  they  refuse  to  listen  to  our  remon- 
strances, and  we  sit  quietly  down  and  take  no  further 
steps.  What,  then,  has  become  of  tho  power  and  prestige 
of  England  ?"  In  contrast  to  Naples  he  offered  Sai-dinia 
as  an  example  of  constitutional  government.  Under 
the  greatest  diflBculties,  that  country  had  maintained  a 
free  constitution,  upon  which  the  least  accident  might 
bring  destruction,  surrounded,  as  she  was,  by  multi- 
tudinous ai-mies ;  hatedand  jealously  watched  by  Austria. 
Ho  concluded  with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Austrian  sys- 
tem.    "  With  Austria,"  ho  said,  "  there  is  only  one  rule 


of  government,  and  that  is  force,  coercion,  and  direct 
military  repression.  It  is  a  principle  with  Austria  that 
tho  people  exists  for  tho  government,  and  not  that  tho 
government  exists  for  tho  people.  There  i.-j  not  ono 
liberal  idea  in  her  whole  system.  For  such  a  system 
to  exist  in  another  country,  supported  by  foreign 
bayonets,  must  bo  horrifying ;  and  with  what  feeling 
that  system  is  regarded  by  Italians,  wo  have  most 
abundant  evidence  to  establish." 

Lord  Clarendon,  then  Foreign  Secretary,  stated  that 
urgent  remonstrances  had  been  addressed  to  tho  Kiu^- 
of  Naples,  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  pointing  out  to 
him  tho  danger  of  the  existing  stato  of  things  to  tho 
stability  of  his  throne,  and  suggesting  tho  establishment 
of  a  better  administration  of  justice,  a  general  amnesty 
for  political  offences,  and  a  system  of  government  that 
would  secure  tho  confidence  of  the  people.  But  ho  did 
not  behevo  that  until  the  joint  pressure  of  England  and 
France  could  be  brought  to  bear  in  all  its  force,  the  desii-ed 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Italian  people  would 
be  obtained ;  and  he  declared  that  that  was  a  matter  which 
the  Government  had  as  much  at  heart  .as  tho  Parliament 
or  the  people  of  this  country.  The  Marquis  of  Clanri- 
cardo  remarked  that  it  was  clear  from  the  statement  of 
Lord  Clarendon  that  the  Eiug  of  Naples  had  taken  a 
stand  upon  his  own  absolute  independence,  and  had 
treated  with  contumely  the  attempt  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  his  territory. 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
existing  system  of  foreign  inteferenco  iu  Italy  would  be 
ultimately  got  rid  of;  and  he  trusted  that,  if  ever  our 
armed  interference  should  become  necessary,  the  war 
would  be  vigorously  conducted,  so  that  it  might  be 
speedily  brought  to  a  satisfactory  result. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  also,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Italian  question  was  debated.  Lord  John  Russell  moved 
that  an  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for  copies 
or  extracts  of  any  recent  communications  which  had 
taken  place  between  the  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  Austria,  Rome,  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  relating 
to  the  affaii's  of  Italy.  He  called  attention  to  tho  )iature 
of  the  declarations  made  at  tho  Paris  Conference,  read- 
ing the  statements  made  by  Count  Walewski,  Lord 
Clarendon,  Count  Buol,  and  Count  Cavour ;  and  then 
referred  to  the  Austrian  occupation.  That  occupation 
was  the  result  of  bad  government.  It  had  existed  seven 
years,  and  the  goveriuncnt  was  worse.  What  prospect 
was  there  that  it  would  ever  bo  better  ?  Austria  was 
taking  fresh  precautions  to  perpetuate  tho  oppression. 
Without  advocating  interference  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  foreign  states,  he  maintained  that,  at  whatever  risk, 
we  were  bound  to  support  the  King  of  Sardinia.  We 
should  nourish  the  growing  spirit  of  Italian  inde- 
pendence. "I  remember,"  said  Lord  John  Kussell, 
"very  long  ago,  having  had  an  interview  in  the 
Isle  of  Elba  with  the  first  Napoleon.  The  Emperor 
talked  much  of  the  States  of  Italy,  and  agreed  in 
the  observation  which  I  had  mado  that  there  was 
no  luiion  among  them,  and  no  likelihood  of  any  effec- 
tual resistance  by  them  to  their  oppressors ;  but  when 
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I  asked  Lim  why  Austria  -was  so  unpopiilar  in  Italy, 
ho  replied  that  it  was  bacauso  she  governed  not  witli 
tho  sword  [that  was  probably  not  a  relloction  which 
that  great  man  would  make],  but  that  she  had  no  other 
means  of  governing  except  by  tho  stick.  I  believe,  sir, 
that  that  is  tho  secret  of  the  whole  disfavour  with  which 
Austria  is  viewed  in  Italy." 

Lord  Palmeiston  observed  that  at  the  Paris  confe- 
rences the  representative  of  Austria  hold  out  no  ex- 
pectation that  her  consent  would  be  obtained  to  tha 
cessation  of  foreign  occupation  in  Italy.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  felt  that  that  cessation  was  an  object  of 
European  interest.  If  disturbances  broke  out  in  Naples, 
the  King  would  apply  to  Austria  for  assistance,  and 
complications  would  thence  ariso  that  would  endanger 
tho  peace  of  Eui-opo.  But  with  regard  to  Naples,  as 
well  as  to  Eome,  he  did  not  despair.  The  Eang  of  Sar- 
dinia, having  associated  himself  with  England  and 
Franco  in  tho  war  which  had  just  closed,  had  a  right  to 
support  and  protection  against  an  unprovoked  attack. 
England  and  Franco  were  bound  by  the  ties  of  honour  to 
assist  him  to  tho  utmost,  llr.  Disraeli  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  question  of  Italy  was  introduced  into 
conferences  and  protocols,  if  all  that  was  intended  to  be 
done  was  no  more  than  diplomatic  action.  Nothing 
could  be  more  ii-rational,  ho  said,  than  to  address  violent 
representations  to  Austria,  -vnth  a  view  of  terminating 
the  occupation  of  the  Roman  States,  unless  France  was 
also  prepared  to  quit  them.  Their  "admonitions," 
without  fleets  or  armies,  to  tho  ruling  powers  would  set 
Italy  in  flames.  It  was  said  that  the  case  of  Naples 
was  exceptional,  but  why  was  it  exceptional  moro  than 
tho  ease  of  Austria  or  Kussia,  except  that  those  were 
strong  powers  and  Naples  was  a  weak  one  ?  But  it  was 
not  only  a  contest  between  worn-out  dynasties  and  an 
intelligent  class  that  was  going  on  in  Italy ;  there 
were  the  secret  societies  vdiich  did  not  care  for  constitu- 
tional government.  "It  is  useless  to  deny,"  said  Mr. 
Disraeli,  "because  it  is  impossible  to  conceal,  that  a 
great  part  of  Europe — tho  whole  of  Italy  and  Franco, 
and  a  great  part  of  Germany,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
countries — aro  covered  with  a  net-work  of  those  secret 
societies,  just  as  the  superficies  of  tho  earth  is  now  being 
covered  with  railroads  :  and  what  are  their  objects  ? 
They  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  them.  Thej-  do  not 
want  constitutional  government;  they  do  not  want 
ameliorated  institutions;  thoy  do  not  want  provincial 
councils,  nor  tho  recording  of  votes.  They  want  to 
change  tho  tenure  of  land,  to  drive  out  the  present 
owners  of  land,  and  to  put  an  end  to  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments. Some  of  them  may  go  further.  Do  you 
think  that,  witli  their  complete  organisation — when 
Austna  cannot  interfere  to  occupy  tho  kingdom  of 
Naples,  when  tho  king  is  lectured  on  his  throne  by  tho 
Western  Powers,  and  when,  as  tho  noble  lord  says,  the 
feelings  of  tho  people  aro  aroused — the  societies  will  bo 
quiet  ?  We  know  what  they  did  before.  Their  energy 
and  their  organisation  carried  ovorythiiig  before  them. 
I  am  told  that  a  British  Minister  has  boasted — and  a  very 
unwise  boast  it  was — that  by  holding  out  his  hand  ho 


could  raiso  a  revolution  in  Italy  to-morrow.  I  believo 
it  is  not  impossible,  with  tho  moans  at  his  disposal,  that 
he  might.  "What  would  happen?  Tou  would  have  a 
republic  formed  on  extreme  principles ;  and  there  may 
be  inany  intelligent  and  well-meaning  persons — I  do 
not  say  in  this  house — who  would  say,  '  And  what  then  ? 
Nothing  can  bo  worse  than  the  present  state  of  Italy : 
let  us  try  a  Red  Republic,  or  even  a  republic  of  a  still 
more  fiery  colour.'  But  tho  question  of  Italian  politics 
is  not  of  that  simj^lo  character.  Eome  is  not  far  distant 
from  Naples.  The  passage  from  Naples  to  the  States  of 
the  Church  is  not  difficult.  You  may  have  triumvirs 
again  established  in  Rome ;  the  Pope  may  again  be 
forced  to  flee.  My  honoiu-able  friend  behind  mo  (Mr. 
Spooner)  may  say,  'So  much  the  better;'  and  not  a 
cardinal  may  be  left  in  Eome.  What  will  be  the  conse- 
quences of  thatH  Tho  two  great  Catholic  Powers  of 
Europe — France,  whoso  Emperor  boasts  in  these  i:)ro- 
tocols  of  being  the  eldest  son  of  tho  Chtu-ch ;  that  ally 
with  whose  beneficent  co-operation  Italy  is  to  be  eman- 
cipated, and  Austria — will  pour  their  legions  over  tho 
whole  peninsula.  You  will  have  to  withdraw  tho  Britisu 
fleet ;  your  admonitions  will  be  thrown  into  the  mud,  a 
they  deserve;  and  yoirr  efibrts  to  free  Italy  from  the 
occuiJation  of  foreign  troops  v,-ill  tei-minate  by  rendering 
tho  thraldom  a  thousand  times  more  severe,  and  hv 
aggravating  the  miseries  of  tho  unfortunate  pcojilo. 
whose  passions  you  have  fired,  and  whose  feelings  yt  ii 
have  this  night  commenced  to  rouso.  If  they  were  not 
prepared,"  ho  said,  in  conclusion,  "  to  interfere  in  Italy 
with  fleets  and  armies,  let  them  abstain  from  stirring  up 
tho  jiassions  of  tlio  people — a  policy  that  would  only 
aggravate  the  thraldom  of  Italy,  and  might  lead  to  con- 
sequences still  moro  fraught  with  disaster  to  Europe."" 

Mr.  Bowyer  thought  that  nothing  could  tend  moro  to 
retard  and  thwart  the  progress  of  internal  improvement 
in  tho  Papal  States,  a  country  wholly  unsuited  to  Whig 
principles.  The  noble  lord  would  convulse  the  whole 
peninsula  with  revolution.  Tho  objects  aimed  at  by 
Count  Cavour  wero  monstrous  and  ridiculous.  It  was, 
however,  most  gratifying  to  him  to  see  the  leader  of  tho 
Government  and  the  leader  of  tho  Opposition  concur  in 
taking  a  statesman-like,  a  steady,  and  reasonable  view  of 
Italian  affairs.  Mr.  Whiteside  denounced  tho  policy  of 
Lord  Palmerston  as  a  shuflling,  miserable  policy,  which 
aU  must  condemn,  and  wliich  would  exasperate  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  Italy.  Lord  John  Eussoll,  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Disraeli,  said,  "that  as  to  secret  societies,  a 
despotic  government,  supported  by  foreign  ti-oops,  was 
not  likely  to  put  them  down.  Those  things  acted  upon 
one  another.  There  were  secret  societies,  therefore  there 
was  foreign  occupation.  There  was  foreign  occupation, 
therefore  there  wero  secret  societies.  Tho  people  re- 
sorted to  secret  socioties  because  there  was  no  other 
mode  of  stating  their  grievances."  The  motion  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 

In  consequence  of  tho  discussions  which  took  place 
dui'ing  the  Paris  conferences,  with  regard  to  tho  state  of 
Italy,  England  and  Franco  dispatched  earnest  remon- 
strances to  tho  King  of  Naples,  in  order  to  induce  the 
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(Jovernment  to  mitigate  tlie  sj'stem  of  oppression 
under  -wliicli  liis  subjects  groaned,  and  to  adopt  a 
course  of  policv  calculated  to  avei-t  tlie  dangers  which 
might  distui-b  tl»o  peace  that  had  been  recently  restored 
to  Europe.  Those  friendly  remonstrances  were  scornfully 
rejected  by  the  infatuated  monarch,  in  tenns  which  left 
no  alternative  with  the  Western  Powers  but  to  with- 
di'aw  their  missions  from  that  coui-t.  The  fact  was 
announced  in  tho  Queen's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
f-ession  in  1857,  and  led,  of  course,  to  Consei-vativo 
Littacks  upon  tho  Administration,  for  theii-  interference 
with  the  domestic  concerns  of  another  country. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVIII. 

Aiiolher  Chiiiesa  War— Sir  Jo.hu  Bowrins— The  Affair  of  lUe  Lorcha— 
Attack  upon  Canton— Dclia'.c  en  China  in  the  Houss  of  Lords— 
S|ieeche3  of  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Granville. 
and  the  Bishop  of  O.tfoid— JIajority  of  Thirty-six  in  favour  of  the 
Govtrnintnt — Debate  of  Four  Days,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
Sir.  Cobden's  Jlolion  for  a  Vote  of  Censure  on  tlie  Government — 
Statement  of  llic  Case  agamst  it— Defence  of  the  Policy  pursued  :;t 
Canton — Defe.it  of  tlie  Government — Discussion  on  the  Dissolution  of 
Parliament — Kesignation  of  the  Speaker,  Sir.  Shaw  Lefevrc — Pro- 
posal of  a  Vote  of  Thanlis  by  Lord  Palmerston— Pension  of  jW.O'OO 
settled  on  Mr.  Lefevre — Dissolution  of  Parliament — General  Election 
—Mr.  John  Evelyn  Deuison  elected  Spealier— Proposed  Marriage  of 
llie  Princess  Royal  with  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia— Dowry 
of  the  Princess — Revenues  of  the  Crown — The  Queen  incurs  no  Debt — 
Abolition  of  Ministers*  Money  in  Ireland — Establishment  of  a  new 
Probate  Court  and  a  new  Divorce  Court — The  English  Law  of  Mar- 
riage— llesistauee  to  Reform  on  the  part  of  the  Church— Protracted 
Debates — The  Rights  of  tlio  Clergy — ^Ths  Orslui  A'tempt  to  Assassi- 
nate the  Emperor  of  the  French — Despatch  of  Count  Walewski, 
charging  England  with  li.arbi>uiing  Assassins :  it  receives  no  OfHciiU 
Answer — French  Jlililary  Threats  against  England — The  Emperor's 
Dictation  to  the  Enirlish  Government — Great  Excitement  and  Irritation 
in  tills  Country — The  Conspiracy  Bill — Lord  Palmereton's  Spe-jch — 
SiicGcli  of  Mr.  Kin^'lake — Mr.  Roebuck's  Denunciation  of  the  Conduct 
of  tlie  French  Emperor— Lord  John  Russell  opposed  the  Bdl,  wliicii 
was  defended  by  Sir  George  Grey  and  Mr.  Disraeli — Public  Excite- 
ment against  the  Mcasu'.'c- Debate  on  the  Second  Iteadiug — Mr.  iMilner 
Gibson  moved  its  rejection —Ri;raarkable  Speeches  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Mr.  Gladstone — Mr.  Disraeli — The  Bill  rejected— Resignation  of 
the  Government — Lord  Derby  charged  with  the  Formation  of  a  New 
Ministry — The  New  Cabinet. 

The  most  momentous  debates  in  the  session  of  1857 
were  connected  with  the  aflfairs  of  China.  They  resulted 
in  tho  defeat  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Administration,  which 
■was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  It  was 
a  seemingly  tri-yial  incident  in  a  remote  part  of  the  globe 
that  led  to  these  imjiortant  consequences.  Sir  John 
Bowring  had  been  appointed  British  Consul  in  Canton  in 
J  849.  In  1854  he  was  appointed  Her  Majesty's  Pleni- 
potentiary in  China  and  Governor  of  Hong  Kong.  While 
he  occupied  this  position  he  came  into  hostile  collision 
with  the  Imperial  Government.  On  the  8th  of  October, 
1856,  a  lorcha  named  "the  Arrow,"  which  bore  the 
British  flag,  was  boarded  by  Chinese  ofBcers,  for  the  pur- 
l)ose  of  arresting  some  of  their  countrymen  charged  with 
piracy.  The  British  flag  was  torn  down,  and  twelve  out 
of  a  crew  of  fourteen  were  can'ied  off  prisoners.  Sir 
John  Bowring  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  redress 
for  this  outrage.  The  Imperial  Commissioner  Teh  paid 
no  attention   to  his  remonstrances,    or  only    returned 


evasive  answers.  Menaces  being  equally  unavailing,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  tho  British  admiral.  Sir  Michael 
Seymour.   Troops  were  obtained  from  India  and  Ceylon. 
and  Sir  John  Bowring,  on  his  own  responsibility — with- 
out any  authority  from  tho  Government  at  homo — miid<: 
war  upon  the  most  ancient  and  extensive  empire  in  the 
world.     Tho  forts  along  the  river  were  ono  after  another 
attacked  and  reduced.     The  public  buildings  in  tho  city 
of  Canton  were  shelled.     A  largo  fleet  of  war-junks  wac 
destroyed,  and  the  city  lay  defenceless  under  our  guns. 
The  news  of  those  events  had  reached  England  during 
the  autumn,  and  produced  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
and  discussion.     On  the  16th  of  February  tho  Earl  of 
Derby  gave  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject,  and  in  the 
House    of   Commons   a   similar   notice  was  given  by 
Mr.  Cobden.     Both  those  statesmen  delivered  speeches 
memorable  for  the  masterly  and  eloquent  discussion  of 
the  principles  of  international  law  and  the  duties  in- 
cumbent upon  civilised  powers  in  tlieir  dealings  with 
scmi-burbarous  nations.     Lord  Derby  moved  his  resolu- 
tions on  the  24th,  and  then  described  the  iiroccedlngs  at 
Canton  as  most  violent  in  their  character,  and  as  having 
Inflicted  the  greatest  injury  upon  trade  and  commerce. 
Tho  AiTow,  it  was  said,  was  a  British   vessel   'within 
the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  and  entitled  to  carry  a  Briti-sh 
flag ;  but  he  contended  that  she  was  a  China  built  ship, 
captured  by  pirates,  re-captiu-ed  by  the  Chinese,  sold 
afterwards   by    the    Chinese,    and   ultimately  bought, 
owned,  and  manned  by  Chinese.     It  was  an  essential 
characteristic  of  a  British  merchant's  ship,  that  she  must 
be  wholly  o-wned  by  British  subjects.     But  even  if  the 
Arrow  were  a  British  vessel,  no  infraction  of  the  treaty 
had  been  committed:  no  one  would  think  of  enforcing 
"the  colonial  ordinance,"  in  tho  case  of  the  vessels  of 
any  European    country,  trading  on  the   coast  of  that 
country.     Besides,  its  very  existence  had  not  been  made 
known  to  the  Chinese  authorities  until  some  time  after  it 
was  established.     In  any  case  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Arrow  had  no  legal  right  to  carry  the  British 
flag,  because  it  was  admitted  by  Sir  John  Bowring  that 
her  licence  had  expired  before  the  seizure.  The  governor 
had  said  to  Consul  Parkes,  that  the  lorcha  could  not 
claim  British  protection,  although  he  made  a  dii-ectly 
contrajy  statement  to  Commissioner  Yeh ;  and  it  was  by 
such  moans  that  the  British  nation  was  drawn  into  a 
destructive  and  exijensive  war !     It  was  true  that  by 
treaty  the  British  wore  entitled  to  be  admitted  into  the 
city  of  Canton.  The  admission  was  denied  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  lead  to  conflicts 
between  the  natives  and  the  foreigners.     This  had  been 
held  by  Sir  G.  Bonham  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not 
pressing  the  claim;  but  Sir  John  Bowring  was  deter- 
mined to  enforce  it  at  all  hazards,  and  considered  no 
sacrifice  too  gi'eat  to  effect  his  object.     In  the  corre- 
spondence upon  the  subject,  tho  tone  of  the  Chinese  was 
thi-oughout  forbearing,  courteous,  and  gentloman-liks ; 
while  that  of  our  representative,  with  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, was  menacing,  disrespectftil,  and  arrogant.    Lord 
Derby  believed  that  Sir  John  Bawring  and  Mr.   Parkes 
had  determined  beforehand  that  they  would  not  consent 
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to  anytiing  proposed,  but  •would   tack  to  tte  lorcha 

grievance  Sir  Joliu  Bawring's  monomania  for  obtaining 
admission  to  tho  cil;3-.  Tlie  military  operations  were 
advised  and  planue'l  vitbin  twelve  days  after  tbe  cause 
of  quarrel,  wbile  every  overture  for  peace  on  tbe  part 
of  tbe  Cbinese  was  evaded.  Sir  Jobn  Bowriug  bad 
charged  tbe  Chinese  with  sbameful  violation  of  treaties  ; 
but  those  treaties  remained  unfulfilled,  with  the  acqui- 
escence of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  upon  reasons 
assigned  and  representations  made.  Lord  Derby  con- 
cluded bis  speech  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  tbe  bench  of 
bishoj^s  to  come  forward  on  this  occasion  and  vindicate 
the  cause  of  religion,  humanity,  and  civilisation  from 


bad  forfeited  ber  licence,  because,  though  the  term  had 
expired,  the  vessel  was  still  at  sea,  and  therefore  still 
entitled,  under  tbe  terms  of  the  oi-dinance,  to  bear  tbe 
British  flag.  He  contended  that  if  Mr.  Parkes,  whoso 
discretion  and  moderation  deserved  all  praise,  bad  shruni: 
from  demanding  redress,  be  .would  have  failed  in  liis 
duty,  and  given  the  Chinese  reason  to  believe  that  thcj- 
might  proceed  to  still  greater  insults.  Such  an  outrage 
could  not  occur  among  nations  who  respected  inter- 
national law,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  Cbmeso 
sensible  of  the  law  of  force.  He  believed  that  tbe  assumed 
popular  bo.stility  to  the  admission  of  the  British  into 
Canton  was  a  mere  bugbear,  and  that  tbe  Queen's  officers 
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the  outrage  which  bad  been  inflicted  upon  them  by  tho  ] 
British  roprosontativos  at  Canton.  He  solemnly  called  ! 
upon  tho  hereditary  peers  not  to  tolerate  tbe  usurpation  | 
by  authorities  abioad  of  that  most  awful  prerogative  of  I 
tbo  Crown — tho  right  of  declaring  war ;  not  to  tolerate,  1 
upon  light  and  trivial  grounds,  tbe  capture  of  commercial ! 
vessels,  tho  destruction  of  forts  belonging  to  a  friendly  j 
country,  tho  bombardment  of  an  undefended  city,  and 
tbo  shedding  of  the  blood  of  unwarllke  and  innocent  I 
people,  without  warrant  of  law  and  without  moral  i 
justification.  He  then  moved  three  resolutions  embody-  ' 
ing  bis  sentiments.  i 

Lord  Ciarondou  defended  tbe  conduct  of  tho  British  , 
ropresontatives  at  Canton.     Ho  denied  that  tbe  Arrow 


were  justified  in  taking  advantage  of  the  dispute  about 
tho  Arrow  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  partial  fulfilment  of 
the  treatj-.  He  declared  that  the  resolution  prohibitiiv.i- 
hostilities  against  a  foreign  peojile,  without  express  in- 
structions received  froni  Ilor  Majesty's  Government, 
would  endanger  tbe  lives  and  property  of  all  British 
subjects  in  China,  would  cast  dishonour  upon  our  name 
and  our  flag,  and  would  bring  ruin  upon  our  trade  with 
that  country.  Tho  Lord  Chancellor,  in  reply  to  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  took  tbe  samo  view  of  tho  subject.  Earl 
Grey  maintained  that  the  Arrow  was  not  a  Brltisli  vessel 
in  any  sense  of  tho  term,  .and  such  from  first  to  last  bad 
been  the  argument  of  the  Chinese.  Ho  could  not  conceive 
anv  doctrine   more   dangerous  than  that   subordinate 
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officers,  -who  might  not  bo  persons  of  easy  temper,  should 
be  allowed,  to  resort  to  offensive  measures  without 
reference  to  tho  Home  Government.  The  policy  of  con- 
ciliation, so  long  as  it  had  been  pursued  in  China,  had 
been  crowned  with  success ;  tho  policy  that  had  been 
carried  out  by  Sir  John  Bowring  ho  denounced  as  in- 
human, as  a  scandal  to  Christianitj-,  whoso  precepts  bound 
nations  as  well  as  individuals ;  and  he  charged  their 
lordships  not  to  becomo  rosponsiblo  for  tho  blood  of 
innocent  Chinese  already  shod,  but  to  save  themselves 
by  voting  for  tho  resolution  of  Lord  Derb}'.  The  Earl 
of  EUenborough  firmly  believed  that  tho  insult  to  our 
flag  was  not  intentional ;  yet  for  this  doubtful  offence 
the  Chinese  forts  were  destroyed,  and  fire  and  sword 
carried  into  tho  bosom  of  a  peaceful  city.  On  Sir  John 
Bowring  a  fearful  responsibility  rested.  That  respon- 
sibility was  now  accepted  by  the  Government,  but  ho 
entreated  their  lordships  not  to  accept  it.  The  losses 
which  would  result  to  this  country  and  India  from  this 
war  of  his,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  estimate.  Already 
a  penny  of  the  income  tax  was  gone  in  the  falling  off  of 
the  duty  on  tea,  and  the  deficiency  would  not  stop  at 
that.  "  All  our  influence  in  China  would  be  overturned 
— our  efforts  towards  the  conversion  of  the  people  entirely 
neutralised.  How,  indeed,  could  we  attempt  to  teach 
them  a  religion  of  benevolence  and  humanity,  when  oiu' 
Ministers  were  breaking  tho  commandments,  committing 
m.urder  in  an  unjust  war,  not  telling  the  truth  of  their 
neighbour,  and  gratifj-ing  their  covetousnoss  at  the 
expense  of  tho  sufferings  of  mankind?" 

Earl  Granville  having  defended  the  conduct  of  Sir 
John  Bowring,  sarcastically  remarked  upon  the  zeal 
with  which  noble  lords  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  constituted  themselves  lay-readers  to  the  epis- 
copal bench,  and  admonished  right  reverend  prelates 
ivith  moving  sermons  whenever  they  were  in  doubt  about 
which  way  their  votes  would  go.  He  was  sure  the 
bishops  would  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences,  and  be  guided  only  by  what  they  believed 
and  felt  to  be  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity. 
Tho  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  tho  only  pi'elate  who  spoke  in 
the  name  of  the  bench.  He  declared  his  beUef  that  the 
claim  made  on  behalf  of  the  lorcha  was  not  founded  on 
the  principles  of  either  law  or  justice;  therefore  the 
war  which  had  sprung  from  that  claim  was  indefensible, 
and  its  j)rinciple  untenable  among  Christian  men.  He 
reprobated  the  conduct  of  a  great  Christian  nation  like 
England  spreading  the  horrors  of  war  among  a  weak 
and  unoffending  people.  If  the  House  gave  the  weight 
of  its  great  authority  to  support  an  act  so  unjust,  it 
would  go  against  a  Power  which  took  its  own  time  for 
vindicating  eternal  justice,  and  which  never  allowed  a 
wrong  to  pass  unrevenged  —  a  Power  which  could 
find  in  the  very  weakness  of  China  sufficient  elements 
to  abase  and  rebuke  the  lawless  oppression  of  this 
country. 

All  these  appeals  failed  to  avert  a  decision  in  favour 
of  tho  Government,  which  had  a  majority  of  thirty-six; 
but  this  majority  was  made  up  chiefly  of  persons  who 
had  not  heard  the  arguments.     The  proxies  for  Lord 


Derby's  motion  were  fifty-seven,  and  tho  proxies  against 

it  seventy-five. 

Mr.  Cobden,  on  the  2(Jth  of  February,  moved,a  resolu- 
tion to  tho  effect  that  the  House  had  hoard  with  concern 
of  the  conflicts  that  had  occurred  between  tho  Chinese 
and  British  authorities  on  the  Canton  river ;  and  con- 
sidered that  the  pajiers  laid  on  tho  table  failed  to  esta- 
blish satisfactory  grounds  for  tho  violent  measures 
adopted  in  the  affair  of  the  Arrow.  lie  moved  that  a 
select  committee  bo  appointed  to  inquire  into  tho  state  of 
our  commercial  relations  with  China.  Ho  asked  tho 
House  to  iuiiuu'O  how  all  this  warfare  and  devastation 
began — would  they  have  dealt  in  a  similar  manner  if 
the  transaction  had  taken  place  at  Charleston,  and  tho 
Government  assailed  had  been  at  Washington  ?  Refer- 
ring to  tho  correspondence  between  our  consul  and  tlic 
Chinese  Commissioner,  he  said  that  Mr.  I'arkes,  a  young 
man,  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  not  to  be  satis- 
fied, in  spite  of  the  logical  arguments  of  Governor  Yeh, 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  Westminster  Hall.  Mr. 
Cobden  conscientiously  believed  that  there  had  been  a 
jireconceived  design  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  Chinese 
authorities,  for  which  the  world  would  cry  shame  upon 
us.  He  regarded  the  papers  laid  before  the  House  as  a 
garbled  record  of  trumpery  complaints.  It  was  an  insult 
to  bring  down  such  a  book  in  order  to  make  out  a  case 
for  Lord  Clarendon.  Englishmen  carried  with  them  a 
haughty  demeanour  and  inflexible  bearing  towards  tho 
natives  of  other  countries,  and  the  demands  of  our 
mercantile  men  in  this  instance  were  characterised  by 
downright  selfish  violence.  Sir  John  Bowring,  acting  on 
their  behalf,  had  not  onlj-  violated  the  principles  of 
international  law,  but  had  acted  contrary  to  his  instruc- 
tions, and  even  to  express  dii'ections  from  the  Homo 
Government.  Sir  Lulwer  Lytton,  on  the  same  s;do, 
censiu-ed  the  language  of  Consul  Parkes  to  Commissjpner 
Teh  as  repugnant  to  the  rules  of  diplomatic  intercourse, 
and  he  denounced  the  hostilities  carried  on  upon  such  a 
miserable  plea.  Lord  John  Eussell  reviewed  tho  wholo 
question,  and  argued  that  the  alleged  provocations  fur- 
nished no  sufficient  ground  for  the  extreme  measuixs 
resorted  to,  which  were  not  the  proper  modes  of  settling 
such  a  great  question.  Government  should  consider 
that  their  officials  had  committed  a  serious  offence.  And 
where  was  the  matter  to  end 't  The  worst  part  of  the  case, 
he  said,  was  the  conduct  of  Sir  J.  Bowring,  who,  while 
he  declared  that  the  vessel  had  lost  all  right  to  British 
protection,  set  up  that  claim  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
missioner, and  required  an  apology  for  the  British  flag 
as  having  been  rightfully  used.  Mr.  Warren  regarded 
the  war  with  China  into  which  the  country  had  been 
dragged  as  a  flimsy  pretext  for  carrying  out  what 
appeared  to  be  a  long-cherished  design.  He  denied  that 
the  Chinese  had  given  a  fit  occasion  for  war,  and  ho 
challenged  the  law  officers  of  tho  Crown  to  disprove  the 
law  laid  down  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the  question. 
What  were  the  interests  of  commerce,  he  asked,  com- 
pared with  national  honour  ?  Mi-.  Whiteside  charged 
the  British  officials  with  duplicity,  misstatement  of  law, 
and  misrepresentation  of  facts.  They  had  been  arrogant, 
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insolent,  overbearing,  and  domineering.  Sir  James 
Graham  argued  that  the  Chinese  authorities  had  a 
perfect  right  to  board  the  Arrow.  Not  only  had  Sir 
J.  Bowring  not  been  censured  for  his  falsehood — which, 
had  he  been  aa  attorney,  would  cause  his  name  to  be 
struck  off  the  roll — but  it  had  been  approved  by  the 
GoYernment.  The  affair  of  the  loroha  was  evidently  but 
a  pretext  seized  upon  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  had 
been  fretting  under  the  prohibition  against  engaging  in 
hostilities  with  the  Chinese.  Sir  John  Pakington 
regretted  that  the  Government  did  not  repudiate  the 
acts  of  Sir  John  Bowring  and  his  co-officials,  and  at  once 
recall  them.  He  repudiated  the  doctrine  that  the  servants 
of  the  Crown  should  be  upheld  at  all  risks.  Sir  John 
Bowring  had  been  charged  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Shanghai  with  having  deliberately  misrei^resented  the 
instructions  he  had  received  from  the  Poi-eign  Office, 
having  thereby  obtained  the  consent  of  the  merchants 
to  an  arrangement  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
opposed.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  stated  that  the  concur- 
rence of  Sir  M.  Seymour  had  been  obtained  by  the  false 
pretences  put  forth  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  who  had  made 
a  disingenuous  use  of  the  despatches  from  home.  The 
Government  had  commended  the  judgment,  finnness, 
and  moderation  of  their  officials  ;  but  Mr.  Herbert  felt 
the  deepest  indignation  at  the  force  exerted  with  so 
little  mercy  on  pretexts  so  transparently  fraudulent,  and 
inflicting  so  mueh  suffering  on  the  Cantonese.  Mr. 
Eoundell  Palmer  argued  that  the  Arrow  was  not, 
according  to  the  treaty,  an  English  merchant  vessel,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  was  no  legal  justification  for  the 
hostilities.  Mr.  Eoebuck  recognised  the  resolution  as  a 
vote  of  censure,  not  only  upon  Sir  John  Bowring,  but 
upon  the  Government  which  approved  his  acts.  They 
assumed  the  responsibility,  and  the  House  should  fix  it 
upon  them.  If  the  Chinese  were  wrong,  they  have  erred 
in  common  with  great  luminaries  of  the  law  in  this 
country — why  then  should  their  houses  be  shattered  and 
their  relatives  butchered  P  Mr.  Gladstone  protested 
against  making  Sir  John  a  stalking  horse  for  diverting 
attention  from  the  real  matter  at  issue,  which  involved 
the  interests  of  humanity  and  the  honour  of  England. 
We  talked  of  the  violation  of  treaty  by  the  Chinese,  but 
was  there  no  violation  of  treaty  on  our  part  ?  The  pur- 
pose for  which  Hong  Kong  was  given  to  us  was  that  it 
should  be  a  port  in  which  British  ships  might  tarry  and 
fit.  Was  not  our  contraband  trade  in  opium  a  breach 
of  treaty  obligations  ?  Had  our  Government  struggled 
to  put  it  down,  as  bound  by  treaty  'i  Had  they  not 
encouraged  it  by  organising  a  fleet  of  lorchas  under  the 
British  flag?  They  -who  thus  acted  had  stained  the 
British  flag.  For  what  were  we  at  war  with  China  ?  If 
the  House  had  the  courage  to  assort  its  prerogative  and 
adopt  this  resolution,  it  would  pursue  a  course  consistent 
at  once  with  sound  policy  and  the  principles  of  eternal 
justice.  Mr.  Disraeli  thought  that  Sir  John  Bowring 
had  been  unfairly  treated  in  the  debate.  If  his  conduct 
had  been  ratified  by  the  Government,  it  should  not  be 
impugned  by  the  House.  The  question  at  issue  was 
the  policy  of  the  Government,  which  was  to  extend  oui' 


commerce  in  the  East,  not  by  diplomacy,  but  by  force. 
Lord  Palmerston — "the  very  arohetj-pe  of  political  com- 
bination without  principle" — complained  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  conspiracy.  Then  let  him  appeal  to  the 
country. 

The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  the  case  made  against 
the  Government  in  the  course  of  a  debate  which  lasted 
four  days,  and  which  excited  extraordinary  interest, 
because  it  was  felt  not  only  by  the  House,  but  by  the 
public,  that  the  fate  of  the  Government  depended  upon 
the  issue.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  defence, 
which  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Labouchere.  He  said  that 
when  the  case  was  fairlj'  and  impartially  considered,  the 
House  would  be  of  opinion  that  no  blame  justly  attached 
to  our  local  authorities  at  Canton  or  to  the  Government 
at  home — who  could  have  pursued  no  other  course  than 
they  had  taken,  without  betraying  the  interests  entrusted 
to  their  care,  and  lowering  the  British  character  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  The  transactions  had  taken  place 
before  the  great  community  of  merchants  who  had  been 
libelled  by  Mr.  Cobden.  French  and  American  mer- 
chants had  coincided  with  ours  in  their  view  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  which  had  baoome 
absolutely  unbearable.  He  denied  that  the  British 
functionaries  had  evinced  any  want  of  forbearance.  On 
the  part  of  the  Government  at  home,  he  should  regret 
if  it  had  been  so  weak  and  pusillanimous  as  to  fail  in 
supporting  officials  placed  in  a  difficult  position,  whose 
conduct  had  been  applauded  by  the  representatives  of 
foreign  nations.  We  were  not  at  war  with  the  court  of 
Pekiu,  but  with  the  local  government  at  Canton,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  result  of  these  hostilities  would  be  to  place 
the  relations  of  Europe  with  China  upon  a  safer  and  more 
satisfactory  footing.  Mr.  Lowe  contended  that  the  real 
question  was  not  one  of  legality,  but  of  the  animus  of 
the  Chinese  authorities,  and  it  was  imjiossible  to  acquit 
them  of  a  bad  animus  in  the  matter.  Much  as  he  deplored 
the  consequences,  it  appeared  to  him  that  upon  those 
authorities,  not  upon  the  British  Government  or  its 
officials,  rested  the  responsibility.  The  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland  argued  upon  the  facts,  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  asserting  that  international  law  had  been  trans- 
gressed by  our  authorities  abroad.  He  contended  tha-t 
the  Hong  Kong  ordinance  of  1855  was  a  valid  law  as 
respected  the  Chinese,  and  whether  or  not  it  was  con- 
trary to  our  municipal  law  had  nothing  to  do  with  tbr 
question.  The  boarding  of  the  lorcha  was  no  doubt  pix  - 
concerted ;  it  was  regarded  bj'  Sir  John  Bowring  ;i  - 
an  outrage,  as  an  international  and  deliberate  insult  ; 
and  he  wanted  to'know  what  Sir  John  was  to  have  d  jiv  . 
He  warned  the  House  to  pause  before  it  imt  between  \is 
and  China  a  barrier  which  might  be  far  more  dangerous 
than  any  yet  offered.  Mr.  Uorsfall  also  believed  that 
the  insult  was  intended,  and  therefore  ho  saw  nothing  to 
justifj'  a  voto  of  censure.  Sir  George  Grey  observed  that 
every  ono  conversant  with  the  trade  of  China  knew  that 
those  lorchas  were  essoutiallj'  not  Chinese,  but  sailed 
under  various  European  flags  as  well  as  under  native 
colours,  and  if  the  outrage  in  question  had  been  over- 
looked it  would  have  been  a  virtual  abandonment  of  thp 
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protection  wbicli  our  flag  had  afforded  for  years.  Eefer- 
riiig  to  the  strictuies  of  Sir  James  Graham  upon  Su-  John 
Bowring,  ho  remiudo-.l  tho  IIouso  that  that  gontleman 
had  boon  appointed  to  the  offico  of  plenipotentiary  by 
Lord  Abordeou'a  Government,  of  whicli  Sir  Jamoa 
Graham  himself  was  a  member;  and  as  that  functionary 
had  tho  concurrence  of  Sir  M.  Seymour  in  all  that  ho 
did,  tho  attacks  upon  him  were  unfair,  ungenerous,  and 
unjujit.  ITo  warned  the  IIouso  to  hositato  before  it  camo 
to  a  vote  that  would  have  a  prejudicial  effect  throughout 
tho  world,  in  comparison  with  which  tho  defeat  of  a 
jyiiuistiy,  and  tho  transfer  of  power  to  a  combination  of 
parties,  were  of  minor  importance.  Mr.  Robertson  stated 
that  his  oxpericnoo  of  tho  Chinoso  authorities  led  him  to 
believo  that  tho  affront  was  deliberately  intended.  He 
thought  access  to  tho  authorities  at  Canton  was  neces- 
sary ;  tho  restriction  was  a  dogi-ading  one,  intended  to 
lower  us  in  the  eyes  of  tho  people.  Ho  cautioned  the 
House  against  faltering  and  falling  back  by  passing  a 
vote  of  consui'e  upon  tho  Government,  tho  effects  of 
which  would  be  disastrous,  and  would  not  be  confined  to 
Canton.  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  remarked  that  "  the 
question  had  been  so  obfuscated  by  the  arguments  of 
iawj'ers  that  it  had  got  into  a  morass."  He  warned  the 
House  that  the  consequence  of  passing  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  tho  Government  in  this  matter  would  be  the 
presentation  of  a  bill  for  damages  by  the  American  and 
other  merchants  to  the  amoiuit  of  £5,000,000,  besides  the 
-'.OSS  of  life.  He  com2)laiued  of  the  attacks  upon  Sii' 
John  Bowring,  who,  ho  said,  had  been  hunted  down, 
called  a  liar,  a  blundei-er,  and  evei-ything  but  a  thief. 
But  it  was  not  Sir  John  Bowring  at  Hong  Kong,  who 
was  struck  at ;  it  was  tho  Minister  in  Downing  Street. 
The  real  object  was  to  displace  Lord  Palmerstoa,  to 
throw  overboard  tho  man  who  had  brought  us  through 
tho  war,  who  never  forsook  a  friend,  and  had  no  enemies 
but  those  of  his  country. 

Lord  Palmerston  began  his  speech  by  observing  that 
he  should  not  have  expected  from  Mr.  Cobden  such  a 
motion,  or  such  a  sjieech  in  its  support,  nor  should  he 
have  anticipated  tho  bitterness  of  his  attack  upon  Sir 
■John  Bowring,  an  ancient  friend,  a  man  who  had  raised 
himself  by  his  talents,  attainments,  and  public  services, 
and  who  was  a  fit  person  for  the  situation  he  held.  If 
there  was  any  man  less  likely  than  another  to  get  the 
countiy  into  hostilities,  it  was  Sir  John  Bowring,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Peace  Society.  But  what  most 
surprised  him  in  Mr.  Cobden's  speech  was  the  anti- 
English  spirit  which  pervaded  it,  and  au  abnegation  of 
the  ties  which  bound  men  to  their  countiy  and  theu' 
countrymen.  With  regard  to  the  question  under  discus- 
sion, tho  noble  lord  said  that  we  had  a  treaty  with  the 
Chinese,  stipulating  that  British  vessels  should  not  be 
boarded  without  a  previous  application  to  the  British 
Consul ;  and  the  question  is,  What  did  the  Chinese  know 
or  believe  about  tho  nationality  of  tho  Aitow  ?  Did  they 
consi<lor  her  a  British  vessel  ?  He  affinued  they  did,  and 
if  they  knowingly  violated  tho  ti-eatf,  it  was  immaterial 
whether,  according  to  tho  technicalities  of  the  law,  the 
register  had  expired.      It  was  tho  animus  of  the  insult. 


tho  wilful  violation  of  tho  treaty,  that  entitled  us  to 
demand  reparation  for  tho  wrong,  and  an  assurance  of 
future  secujity.  Ho  insisted  that,  after  tho  refusal  of 
reparation — only  one  of  many  violations  of  treaty  rightd 
by  tho  Chincso — hostilities  wero  amply  justified,  and 
that  our  proceedings  were  miarkod  by  extreme  forbear- 
ance, compared  with  tho  proceedings  of  the  Americans, 
when  their  flag  was  inBultod.  Tho  outrage  yfas  only 
part  of  a  deliberate  system  to  wrest  from  us  a  right 
essential  to  our  commerce  in  those  waters.  Lord 
Palmerston  referred  to  the  barbarities  of  tho  local 
authorities  at  Canton ;  the  Commissioner  Yeh  having 
beheaded  70,000  persona  ia  less  than  a  year.  What  was 
the  Government  expected  to  do — to  send  out  a  message 
to  Yeh  that  he  was  right  ?  Thij  would  bo  withdrawing 
from  tho  Britisli  community  protection  against  a  merci- 
less barbarian.  It  would  disgrace  this  country  in  the 
eyes  of  the  civilised  world,  and  especially  in  tho  estima- 
tion of  Eastern  nations.  Tho  House,  therefore,  had  in  its 
keeping  not  only  tho  interests,  the  property,  and  tho 
lives  of  many  of  our  fellow-subjects  abroad,  but  tho 
honour'  and  tho  character  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Cobden  having  briefly  replied,  and  having  with- 
drawn the  firat  paragraph  of  his  resolution,  tho  con- 
cluding portion  was  put  to  the  vote — to  the  effect  that 
the  papers  laid  before  tho  House  failed  to  establish  satis- 
factory grounds  for  the  violent  measures  resorted  to  at 
Canton.  The  numbera  were — for  the  motion,  263;  against 
it,  247;  majority  against  the  Government,  16. 

This  important  division  took  place  on  March  3rd.  Two 
days  of  anxious  suspense  passed,  during  which  the  poli- 
tical world  was  full  of  speculation  as  to  the  alternative 
Lord  Palmerston  would  adopt — resignation  or  dissolu- 
tion. Mr.  Disraeli  had  challenged  him  to  appeal  to  tho 
country,  but  without  such  a  provocative,  that  was  tho 
course  which  a  man  of  Lord  Palmerston's  spirit  and 
determination  was  m.03t  likely  to  adopt.  Accordingly,  on 
the  5th,  Lord  Granville  in  the  Upper  House,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  in  the  Lower,  announced  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  advised  her  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment. The  latter  explained  the  grounds  of  his  decision. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  result  of  a  vote  of 
censure  would  bo  resignation,  and  to  those  who  had 
obtained  a  majority  in  favour  of  such  a  vote  would  bo 
left  tho  responsibility  of  conducting  tho  affairs  of  tho 
country.  But  the  present  case  seemed  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston of  so  peculiar  a  character  that  he  did  not  think  it 
his  duty  to  adopt  that  course.  The  vote  did  not  seem  to 
imply  a  general  want  of  confidence,  though  it  would 
render  it  very  difficult,  if  not  unseemly,  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  countiy  in  the  ordinary  manner  during 
tho  remainder  of  a  long  session.  The  Parliament  was 
then  in  its  fifth  session,  and  might  bo  considered  com- 
paratively a  very  old  Parliament,  for  it  had  witnessed 
more  important  events  than  it  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
most  Parliaments  to  see.  It  had  seen  three  administra- 
tions ;  it  had  seen  the  transition  from  a  state  of  profound 
peace  to  a  gi-eat  European  war ;  it  had  seen  tho  transi- 
tion from  a  great  Eui-opean  war  to  the  fortunate  restora- 
tion of  European  peace.    Consequently,  as  concerned  tho 
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events  of  ■which  it  tad  been  a  spectator,  it  had  done  as 
much  as  could  be  expected  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  which 
had  completed  its  full  term  of  existence.  He  therefore 
proposed  that  the  House  should  content  itself  with  such 
provisional  and  temporary  measures  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  public  service  until  the  earliest 
period  at  which  a  new  Parliament  could  assemble.  Mr. 
DisraeU  concurred  in  this  course,  and  said  he  would 
give  eveiy  possible  facility  to  public  business.  Mr. 
Cobdeu  inquired  what  the  Government  were  about  to  do 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  solemn  vote  to  which  the  House 
had  come.  If  any  danger  to  British  residents  in  China 
was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  vote,  the  first  considera- 
tion ought  to  be  their  safety,  and  a  competent  person 
should  be  sent  out  by  the  nest  steam-ship,  armed  with 
fuU  authority  to  supersede  all  existing  British  authority 
in  China,  and  to  act  according  to  circumstances.  If  Lord 
Palmerston  did  not  intend  to  take  this  course,  what  course 
would  he  take  ?  A  new  Parliament  could  not  meet  until 
the  end  of  May.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  also  inquii-ed 
whether  Government  would  continue  the  war  for  the 
same  object — namely,  the  entry  of  Sir  John  Bowring  into 
Canton ;  and  whether  the  conduct  of  affairs  there  was  to 
be  left  to  a  man  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  had 
brought  about  the  present  dangerous  crisis.  Sir  George 
Grey  answered  those  questions  by  stating  that  they  did 
not  intend  to  send  out  any  civil  or  military  officers  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Cobden.  All  neces- 
sary precautions  would  ba  taken  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  British  subjects.  Mi-.  Cobden  had  no  right 
to  assume  that  the  Government  had  any  other  object 
than  to  place  our  relations  with  China  on  a  proper 
footing.  They  would  employ  the  means  which  in  their 
opinion  were  best  calculated  to  accomplish  this  object, 
and  he  trusted  the  House  would  leave  the  honour  and 
interests  of  the  country  in  their  hands. 

Lord  John  EusseU,  however,  considered  that  the  House 
was  entitled  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  policy  in- 
tended to  bo  pursued  for  the  next  thi-ee  months,  after  it 
had  decided  that  their  past  conduct  was  worthy  of  cen- 
sure. They  should  state  what  terms  were  asked  of 
China;  what,  in  fact,  was  the  object  of  the  hostilities.  Ho 
denied  emphatically  that  he,  and  other  members  of  the 
Liberal  party  who  had  voted  with  him  on  this  question, 
had,  as  alleged,  entered  into  any  combination  with  the 
Conservatives.  The  chai-ges  of  a  factious  and  unscru- 
pulous unio:i  of  parties,  in  order  to  obtain  a  certain 
object,  he  pronounced  to  l>e  entirely  false  and  calumnious. 
There  was  no  one  in  a  condition  to  prove  such  charges  or 
to  produce  tho  least  evidence  in  their  support.  They  had 
concurred  in  the  vote  honestly  and  upon  its  merits,  and 
ho  believed  it  would  form  an  honourable  precedent  in 
history.  The  House  had  shown  that,  while  it  was  ready 
to  make  any  sacrifices  to  carry  on  a  just  and  necossar_y 
war,  it  would  not  approve  blindly  all  hostilities  which 
it  might  bo  asked  to  sanction,  and  for  which  no  case  of 
justice  could  be  established.  Mr.  Roebuck  also  posi- 
tively denied  that  ho  had  been  a  party  to  any  conspii-acy 
of  tho  kind  alluded  to.  Ho  had  voted  with  Mr.  Cobden 
only  because  he  agreed  with  him.     The  House,  coming 


to  the  rescue  of  England's  honour,  declared  against  the 
noble  lord  and  his  government.  "  It  would  have  been 
otherwise,"  said  Mr.  Roebuck,  "if  the  noble  lord  had 
continued  to  be  what  he  was  in  times  past,  when  lie 
declared  himself  the  supporter  of  liberal  institutions  and 
liberal  opinions.  We  have  not  deserted  him,  but  he  has 
deserted  us.  Wiere  he  went  we  would  not  follow, 
because  it  was  to  disgrace,  and  it  was  because  we 
anticipated  disgrace  and  dishonour  to  England  that  we 
voted  against  him."  Mr.  Gladstone  demanded  upon 
whose  policy  were  the  measui-es  in  China  to  be  carried 
on  tin  the  new  Parliament  met.  The  House  was  bound 
to  require  an  answer  to  that  question.  It  was  not  right 
to  vote  supplies  for  carrying  on  a  war  which  had  been 
condemned  by  Parliament.  Lord  Palmerston  had  talked 
of  a  combination,  but  when  had  it  before  happened  that 
a  case  was  so  strong  as  to  compel  the  House  to  interpose 
in  order  to  check  the  mad  cai-eer  of  the  Government  in 
another  quarter  of  the  globe  ?  Oveiruling  necessity  had 
altered  usage,  and  the  division  comprised  the  names  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  led  the  Liberal  party  dui-ing 
more  than  twenty  most  eventful  years,  and  Mi-.  Roebuck, 
no  political  enemy  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Mr.  T.  Dun- 
combe  noticed  tlie  fact  that  twelve  out  of  the  fifteen 
metropolitan  m.embers  voted  in  the  minority.  If  Lord 
Palmerstou  proclaimed  to  the  country  that  he  would 
maintain  the  honour  of  the  national  flag,  he  might  defy 
the  petty  jealousy  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  set 
at  nought  unprincipled  cabals. 

Lord  Palmerston  ultimately  replied  to  the  various 
questions  as  to  the  poUcy  to  be  adopted  in  China.  Every 
one  knew  that  if  a  great  extension  of  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Cliina  was  eve;' 
obtained,  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  the  cause 
of  civilisation,  and  productive  of  great  benefit  to  the 
industry  of  the  nations  trading  with  that  country.  The 
difiiculty  having  been  greatly  increased  by  the  unfor- 
tunate events  that  had  occurred,  it  must  strike  every 
one  that  the  selection  of  a  person  to  whom  should  bo 
committed  the  grave  and  important  charge  of  conducting- 
negotiations  should  bo  a  subject  of  serious  deliberation. 
It.must  strike  every  one  that  ho  should  be  imbued  with 
the  feelings  of  the  Government  on  this  subject;  and  that, 
being  the  recipient  of  their  verbal  instructions,  he  would 
be  likely  to  carry  more  weight  than  any  person  who 
might  happen  to  be  now  in  China.  Ho  by  no  moans 
undervalued  tho  services  of  Sii-  John  Bowling,  to  whom 
the  greatest  injustice  had  been  done,  and  whose  merits 
had  been  disparaged  to  a  degree  that  astonished  him; 
at  the  same  time,  the  Government  could  not  shut 
theu-  eyes  to  tho  gravity  and  importance  of  the  matters 
in  hand.  But  the  Hoviso  must  expect  their  policy  to 
remain  tho  same — it  was,  to  maintain  tho  rights  and  to 
protect  tho  lives  and  properties  of  British  subjects,  to 
improve  our  relations  with  China,  and  in  the  selection  of 
those  moans  and  tho  arrangement  of  them  to  perfonn  the 
duty  they  owo  to  tho  country. 

Tho  IIouso  of  Commons  turned  from  the  angi-y  discus- 
sions about  tho  Chinese  war  to  a  much  more  agrceablr 
theme.     Mr.  Shaw  Lcfovi-o,  who  had  filled  tho  office  of 
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;  jpeaker  for  nearly  oiglitoen  years,  now  announced  his 
intention  of  retiring.  Oil  the  Oth  of  March,  he  addi-ossod 
tho  House,  anil  said  tliat  ho  could  not  contemplate  the 
termination  of  his  official  career  -without  great  pain  ;  nor 
could  he  allow  it  to  close  without  offering  to  the  House 
his  sincere  and  grateful  acknowledgments  for  that  uni- 
form confidence  and  support  which  ho  had  received,  not 
inly  from  every  political  party  in  it,  but  ho  might  say, 
•;vith  perfect  truth,  from  ever}'  individual  member.  Ho 
was  quite  aware  that,  in  the  discharge  of  the  delicate 
and  very  onei-ous  duties  of  the  chair,  ho  had  much  need 
of  the  kind  indulgence  which  had  always  been  extended 
to  him,  and  especially  of  late,  when  he  had  been  so  fre- 
quentlj'  reminded  of  his  increasing  inability  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  task  imposed  on  him.  It  had  been  his 
constant  aim  to  improve  and  simplify  their  forms  of 
proceeding ;  but  at  tho  same  time  striving  to  maintain 
U7iimpaired  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  together  with 
uU  thoso  rules  and  orders,  sanctioned  by  ancient  usage, 
which  long  experience  had  taught  him  to  respect  and 
venerate,  and  which  ho  believed  never  could  be  relaxed, 
or  materially  altered,  without  prejudice  to  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

■When  the  loud  and  general  cheering  with  which  his 
statement  was  received  had  ceased.  Lord  Palmerston 
rose,  and  said  he  was  confident  he  was  a  faithful  organ 
of  tho  sentiments  of  every  member  of  the  House  -when 
he  assured  the  Speaker  that  it  was  with  the  deepest 
regret  they  had  heard  him  make  this  announcement. 
He  believed  that  no  man  had  ever  sat  in  that  chair  who 
united  in  a  greater  degree  all  the  qualities  required  in 
their  Speaker ;  and  the  regret  at  losing  liim  was  mingled 
with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude.  He  gave  notice  that  he 
should  next  daj'  move  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  the 
retiring  Speaker,  which  was  done  accordingly  in  tenns 
of  emphatic  and  unqualified  eulogy.  In  the  course  of  his 
address,  the  noble  lord  made  some  general  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  the  Speaker's  office,  knowing  how  essen- 
1  ially  the  usefulness,  the  respectability,  and  the  influence 
of  the  House  must  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
man  who  occupies  the  chair  shall  perform  the  duties 
which  he  has  to  discharge.  It  was  needless  to  say  in  how 
eminent  a  degree  the  retiring  Speaker  had  performed  his 
functions ;  how  he  had  combined  promptitude  of  decision, 
justness  of  judgment,  firmness  of  purpose,  with  the  most 
conciliatory  manners ;  and  how  the  natural  dignity  which 
Ijelonged  to  him,  most  striking  when  united  to  simplicity 
■)fmind,  and  the  absence  of  all  afioctation,  had  been  com- 
municated through  his  direction  to  the  general  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commons.  No  member  ever  approached 
liim  for  tho  ptii-poso  of  obtaining  information  without 
meeting  not  onlj'  the  most  courteous  reception  and  ready 
hearing,  but  also  receiving  tho  most  accurate  informa- 
tion on  tho  subject  about  which  ho  was  consulted.  He 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  thanks  of  the  House 
bo  given  to  the  Speaker  for  his  eminent  and  distin- 
guished services  during  the  period  of  nearly  eighteen 
years,  expressing  the  sense  of  tho  House  with  regard  to 
the  dignity  with  which  he  had  maintained  its  privileges, 
his  unremitting  attention  to  its  business,  the  care  he 


devoted  to  the  improvement  of  its  forms,  tho  urbanity 
and  kindness  which  had  uniformly  marked  his  conduct, 
and  which  had  secured  for  him  tho  esteem  and  gratitude 
of  every  member  of  tho  House.  Mr.  Disraeli  expressed 
his  concurrence  in  tho  estimate  just  pronounced,  with 
deep  emotion  at  tho  separation  of  the  tie  which  had  so 
long  united  him  to  tho  House,  and  their  grateful  and 
afi'ection'ato  thanks.  Lord  John  Eussell  also  expressed 
his  warm  concurrence,  and  tho  motion  was  unanimously 
adopted.  When  tho  Speaker  arose  to  return  thanks,  all 
the  members  took  off  their  hats.  He  said  he  had  not 
words  at  his  command,  nor  could  he  so  control  his  feel- 
ings, as  adequately  to  express  his  gratitude  at  this 
crowning  mark  of  their  favour  and  approbation — this 
great  and  inestimable  reward  for  public  services;  and,  iu 
sincerity  and  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he  thanked 
them. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Palmerston,  seconded  by  Sir  J. 
Pakington,  the  House  then  resolved  that  an  address  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  would  bestow 
some  signal  mark  of  her  favour  upon  tho  I'etiring  Speaker, 
and  stating  that  tho  House  would  make  good  the  expense. 
The  Queen  having  returned  a  gracious  answer,  and  tho 
House  having  gone  into  committee  on  the  message,  they 
unanimously  resolved  that  an  annuity  of  £4,000  a  j-ear 
should  be  conferred  upon  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  who  was 
subsequently  created  Viscount  Eversley. 

The  remaining  business  of  Parliament  having  been 
rapidly  disposed  of.  Parliament  was  prorogued,  with  a 
view  to  its  dissolution,  on  March  21st;  the  royal  speech, 
which  was  brief,  being  delivered  by  commission.  Her 
Majesty  stated  that  it  was  her  fervent  prayer  that  the 
constituencies  of  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  guided 
by  an  all-wise  Providence  to  the  selection  of  representa- 
tives whose  wisdom  and  patriotism  might  aid  her  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  her  crown,  and  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  her  people.  Parlia- 
ment was  convoked  for  the  30th  of  April.  The  result  of 
the  general  election  showed  how  well  grounded  was  tho 
confidence  with  which  Lord  Palmerston  appealed  to  the 
country.  The  popularity  he  had  won  bore  him  triumph- 
antly over  the  most  formidable  opposition ;  while  those 
who  had  been  instnimental  in  the  defeat  of  his  govern- 
ment seem  not  to  have* pleased  their  constituencies; 
some  eminent  statesmen  were  rejected  to  make  way 
for  untried  and  ordinarj-  men,  whose  chief  recommenda- 
tion was  that  they  would  give  their  zealous  support  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  whom  they  believed  to  have  vindicated 
the  honour  of  the  country.  In  fact,  the  name  of  Palmer- 
ston was  made  a  popular  rallying  cry  at  almost  every 
hustings  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Cobden,  not  venturing 
to  face  the  West  Ri'ding  of  Yorkshire,  whore  he  had  been 
a  popular  idol,  was  defeated  at  Huddersfield,  and  kept 
out  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson 
were  driven  from  Manchester,  Mr.  Layard  from  Ayles- 
bury, and  Mr.  Fox  from  Oldham.  The  small  but- 
powerful  phalanx  of  Peelites,  whose  experienced  and 
accomplished  debaters  had  given  the  Premier  so  much 
annoyance,  was  completely  scattered.  Thus  his  most 
formidable  opponents  -^rere  driven  from  the  field,  while 
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lie  was  enabled  to  meet  the  new  Parliament  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  body  of  zealous  supporters. 

Mr.  John  Evelj'n  Denison  was  unanimously  elected 
Speaker  in  the  room  of  Lord  Eversley.  Lord  Palmerston 
congratulated  him  on  the  dignity  to  which  he  had  been 
raised,  pointing  out  the  onerous  natui'e  of  the  duties  he 
had  to  discharge,  and  presenting  the  example  of  the  late 
Speaker  as  a  model  which  it  was  impossible  to  surpa':s. 
The  royal  speech  was  delivered  on  the  7th  of  May,  and 
Parliament  at  once  proceeded  to  business.  The  Queen 
expressed  her  heartfelt  gratification  at  witnessing  the 
continued  well-being  and  contentment  of  her  people, 
and  the  progressive  development  of  productive  industry 
throughout  her  dominions.  The  address  was  agreed  to 
in  both  Houses  neni.  con.  The  iirst  matter  of  interest 
that  came  before  the  Commons  was  a  message  from  the 
Queen,  announcing  that  .a  marriage  had  been  negoti- 
ated between  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  and 
the  Princess  Eoyal.  Earl  Granville,  in  moving  au 
address  to  Her  Majesty  on  this  subject  in  the  Upper 
House,  said:  "Many  of  your  lordships  are  acquainted 
with  the  way  in  which  her  Eoyal  Highness  the  Princess 
Eoyal  has  fulfilled  the  expectations  which  it  was  natural 
to  entertain  from  the  education  and  example  she  has 
received;  and  some  must  know  that  the  character, 
opinions,  and  feelings  of  the  Prince  whom  her  Eoj-al 
Highness  is  to  marry  are  such  as  to  lead  to  even  more 
than  the  usual  hopes  of  happiness  from  the  proposed 
union.  Yoiu-  lordships,  I  am  sm-e,  must  desire  to  testify, 
by  .a  loyal  and  dutiful  address,  the  anxiety  which  you  feel 
to  promote  in  every  way  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  parents  of  the  Princess  Eoyal,  and  to  express  yoiii- 
admii-atiou  of  the  manner  in  which  their  domestic 
duties  have  been  discharged,  and  of  the  care  and  atten- 
tion which  they  have  shown  in  the  education  of  theii' 
children." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same  evening,  the 
Premier  made  some  i-emarks,  which,  read  in  the  light  of 
more  recent  relations  with  the  Court  of  Prussia,  and  of 
the  existing  national  feeling  towards  the  husband  of  the 
Princess  Eoyal,  show  how  the  wisest  human  calcu- 
lations may  be  falsified  by  the  course  of  events: — "  I 
cannot  refrain  fi-om  saj-ing  that  those  who  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  bo  acquainted  with  the  Princess  Eoyal 
must  have  observed  that  she  possesses,  both  in  heart  and 
in  head,  those  distinguished  qualities  which  adorn  her 
illustrious  parents,  and  that  she  bids  fair  to  hold  out  in 
the  country  of  her  adoption  a  repetition  of  that  brilliant 
example  which  her  illustrious  parents  have  held  out  in 
this  country,  of  a  domestic  happiness  worthy  to  serve  as 
a  model  of  imitation  for  the  most  exalted  or  the  humblest 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  not  to  sec 
that  this  marriage,  independently  of  the  prospect  which 
I  trust  it  holds  out  of  happiness  to  her  Eoyal  Highness, 
from  tho  hi^h  qualities  of  the  prince  whom  she  has 
selected  as  her  future  husband,  also  holds  out  to  tho 
^ountry  political  prospects  not  undeserving  of  tho  atton- 
'ion  of  this  House.  Wo  all  know  how  family  alliances 
tend  to  mitigate  those  asperities  which  from  time  to 
time  must  be  produced  by  those  diversities  of  policy 


which  inevitably  arise  occasionally  between  great  and 
independent  powers,  and  therefore  I  trust  that  this  mar- 
riage may  also  be  considered  as  holding  out  an  increased 
prospect  of  goodwill  and  of  cordiality  among  the  powers 
of  Europe." 

In  connection  with  the  dowry  of  the  Princess  Eoyal, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  a  statement,  in 
which  he  contrasted  the  position  of  the  Crown  as  to 
revenue  with  what  it  had  been  in  past  times.  The 
Crown,  deprived  of  its  hereditary  revenues,  was  now 
dependent  upon  Parliament  for  a  maintenance  suitable 
to  its  dignity.  The  Civil  List  of  George  III.  amounte.l 
to  more  than  £447,000 ;  while  that  of  the  present  Queen 
was  only  £;i;8.3,000.  George  III.  also  received  tho 
revenues  of  tho  Duchy  of  Cornwall ;  tho  Queen  devot._^d 
part  of  them  to  the  education  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
allowed  the  rest  to  accumulate  for  his  benefit.  During 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  Parliament  voted  £3,297,000  in 
payment  of  debts  incurred  by  tho  Eoyal  family ;  tho 
Queen  had  incurred  no  debts.  .•Ulowances  were  grantel 
to  the  younger  branches  of  tho  familj'  of  George  III.  ; 
no  grant  of  tho  kind  had  been  made  to  the  children  of 
Her  Majesty.  The  expenses  of  the  visits  of  George  IT. 
to  Hanover,  to  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  were  paid  by  tho 
country ;  whereas,  Queen  Victoria  visited  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  at  Paris  at  her  own  cost,  although  the  visit 
was  not  made  for  her  own  personal  enjoyment,  but  for 
the  public  good.  Her  Majesty  had  paid  £34,000  for  the 
furniture  and  repair's  of  Buckingham.  Palace  ;  and  she 
paid  £6,180  a  year  for  the  peace  income-tax,  and  £1.5,300 
for  the  war  income-tax.  .  As  to  precedent,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  George  II.  received  an  annuity  of  £S,000 
and  a  dowry  of  £80,000,  and  similar  sums  were  granted 
to  tho  eldest  daughter  of  George  III.  Sir  George  Lewis 
proposed  that  the  Princess  Eoyal  should  receive  an 
annuity  of  £8,000,  and  that  her  marriage  portion  should 
be  £40,000. 

Mr.  Eoebuck  moved,  by  way  of  amendment,  that  s 
certain  sum  should  be  given  at  once,  and  no  annuity,  in 
order  to  avoid  an  entangling  alliance,  and  with  a  view 
to  tho  lai'ge  family  the  nation  would  have  to  provide  for. 
As  representatives  of  a  hard-working  people,  they  ought, 
while  generous,  to  bo  just.  At  the  request  of  Lord 
John  Eussell,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord  Elcho,  and  other 
members,  Mr.  Roebuck  eventually  withdrew  his  motion. 
On  subsequent  days,  Mr.  Coningham,  Mr.  Maguire,  and 
others,  mado  attempts  to  reduce  tho  amount ;  but  thoir 
amendments  wcro  rejected  by  overwhelming  majorities'. 
A  refoi'm  of  some  importance  to  Ireland  was  effected 
during  tho  present  session,  namely,  the  abolition  of 
"Ministers'  Money" — a  tax  which  w.as  imposed  upon 
householders  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  other  places,  for  tho 
support  of  tho  clorgy  of  tho  Established  Church.  It  was 
only  about  £12,000  a  year ;  but  as  it  was,  in  tho  majority 
of  cases,  a  direct  payment  from  Eoman  C.athoUcs  to  Pro- 
testant ministers,  it  had  been  a  source  of  much  irritation. 
Mr.  l''agan,  of  Cork,  brought  in  a  bill  for  its  abolition, 
with  tho  assent  of  the  Government,  providing  that  the 
.sum  should  bo  mado  good  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners out  of  tho  Church  revenues  at  their  disposal. 
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On  tlio  ground  of  principle,  the  measui'o  was  strenuoasly 
opposed  by  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Whiteside,  Sir  P.  Thesiger, 
and  Mr.  Walpolo ;  and  supported  by  Sir  G.  Grey,  Mr. 
Horsman,  Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  Lord  John  Eussell,  and 
Lord  Palinorston.  The  second  reading  was  carried  liy  a 
majority  of  !•'!!•.  In  tho  Ilouse  of  Lords  the  bill  was 
opposed  by  tho  Earl  of  Derby,  tho  Bishop  of  Kilrnore, 
Lords  Dungaimon,  Wicklow,   and  Donoughmoro.     It 


Courts,  and  tho  establishment  of  a  new  Probate  Court, 
and  a  new  Divorce  Court.  As  might  be  expected,  all 
the  supporters  of  vested  rights  and  interests  in  tho 
Church  offered  to  these  measures  tho  most  determined 
opposition.  In  tho  previous  .session  tho  Lord  Chancellor 
had  introduced  tho  Probate  and  Administrations'  Bill, 
which  thero  was  not  then  time  to  pass.  It  was  altered 
in  the  meantime,  and  on  the  ISth  of  May  tho  second 


LOED   PALMERSTON. 


was  defended  by  Earl  Granville,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
Lord  Talbot  do  Malahide,  Lord  EUenborough,  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  It  narrowly  escaped  rejection 
there,  the  second  reading  being  passed  only  by  a  majority 
of  five. 

The  first  session  of    the  new  Parliament  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  passing  of  two  measures  of  great  social 
importance — the  transfer  of  testamentary  and  matri- 
monial cases  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
]80. — New  Series. 


reading  was  moved  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  then  present  judge  of  the  Prerogative 
Court  should  be  the  first  judge  of  the  new  Court  of 
Probate,  with  a  working  salary  of  £4,000  a  year,  and  a 
retiring  pension  of  £2,000.  He  proposed  that  he  should 
also  be  the  judge  of  the  Divorce  Court.  The  proceedings 
were  to  be  all  conducted  viva  voce,  and  whenever  matters 
of  fact  were  in  dispute  they  should  be 'referred  to  a 
jury.    The  County  Courts  were  to  have  jurisdiction  in 
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■will  cases,  wtero  the  estate  did  not  exceed  £200  ia  per- 
sonality, or  £300  in  real  property.  The  bill  was  severely 
contested  in  both  Houses  ;  but,  with  certain  amendments, 
it  ultimately  passed  into  law. 

The  Divorce  BiU — a  measure  of  much  greater  import- 
ance— touching  deeper  social  interests,  and  powerful 
religious  feelings  connected  with  the  sanctity  and  indis- 
solubility' of  marriage,  met  with  the  most  determined 
and  persevering  opposition.  The  second  reading  was 
fixed  for  the  18th  of  May,  when  the  Lord  Chancellor 
reviewed  the  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  marriage. 
In  1850  a  commission  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  whole  subject,  and  it  was  on  the  recommendation  of 
theii-  report  that  the  present  bill  was  founded.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absui'd,  vexatious,  and  expensive,  than 
the  law  as  it  previously  stood.  The  principle  that  mar- 
riage might  be  dissolved  had  been  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lature; but  practically,  the  separation  of  husband  and 
wife  was  a  privilege  reserved  for  the  aristocratic  and 
wealthy  classes,  although  the  causes  which  made  separa- 
tion necessary  or  desirable  affected  all  classes.  Before 
a  divorce  could  be  obtained  a  vinculo  'matrimonii,  pro- 
ceedings must  first  be  taken  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  a 
verdict  must  be  obtained  against  the  adulterer,  and  all 
the  facts  must  be  again  established,  at  enormous  cost, 
before  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  bill  proposed 
to  substitute  one  tribunal,  by  which  the  matter  was  to 
be  investigated  and  finally  decided.  The  action  for 
crim.  con.,  then  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  divorce, 
would  be  rendered  unnecessary.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  gave  his  assent  to  the  second  i-eading ;  but 
he  declared  that  ho  would  oppose  in  committee  the  clause 
which  permitted  the  guilty  parties  to  be  united  in  legal 
marriage.  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  most  anxious  for  the 
success  of  the  bill.  He  believed  that  it  was  a  scriptural 
doctrine  that  marriage  might  be  dissolved  in  case  of 
adultery ;  but  our  law  oa  the  subject  was  derived  from 
the  system  which  prevailed  when  the  country  was  under 
Eoman  Catholic  i-ule.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago 
recourse  had  boon  had  to  palliatives ;  but  these  means 
were  available  only  for  the  rich.  The  law  ought  to  embrace 
both  rich  and  poor.  Upon  this  principle  it  was  impossible 
that  any  solid  objection  could  be  made  to  the  alterations 
proposed  hy  the  bUl.  Instead  of  facilities  for  severing 
tho  marriage  tie  being  demoralising,  he  contended  that 
the  present  law  led  to  great  immoralities  among  tho 
poorer  classes  of  the  people,  because  they  now  had  no 
redress  against  tho  adulterer.  Bat  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  bill  did  not  go  far  enough.  One  objection  he 
had  to  the  bill  was  its  groat  inequality  between  tho 
two  sexes.  Ho  called  upon  their  lordships  to  do 
justice.  The  more  they  considered  this  patt  of  the 
measure,  the  more  they  would  be  satisfied  of  tho  un- 
soundness of  the  argument  urged  against  women  who 
applied  for  a  divorce  on  tho  ground  of  adultery  on  the 
part  of  tho  husband.  But  if  their  lordships  could 
not  concur  in  that  suggestion,  he  hoped  they  would 
allow  wilful  desartion  to  ba  a  sufficient  ground  for 
divorce.  By  deserting  liis  wifo  tlie  man  violated  tho 
vorj'  purposes  for  which  marriage  was  instituted. 


The  bin  was  opposed  by  several  of  the  bishops,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  bat  the  Bishop  of 
London  gave  to  tha  measure  his  hoarty  approval,  and 
the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
nine.  In  committee  several  amendm.3nt3  were  proposed 
and  rejected.  The  Archbishop  of  Cinterbury  moved  a 
clause  restricting  the  parson  against  whom  the  divorce 
was  jironouaoed  from  mirrylng  tha  companion  in  gailt. 
This  was  carried  by  fifty-threa  to  forty-seven  ;  but 
another  amendment  by  the  same  prelate  was  rejected,  its 
object  being  to  exempt  from  censures  or  penalties 
clergymen  who  should  conscientiously  object  to  officiate 
in  marrying  divorced  parties.  The  bill  passed  the  third 
reading  on  the  23rd  of  June.  It  came  on  for  the  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  tha  24th  of  July. 
Numerous  petitions  had  baen  presented  there  against 
the  measure,  one  of  which  was  signed  by  6,000  clergymen. 
Mr.  Henley  moved  that  it  should  ba  postponed  for  a 
month,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  deliberation  ;  but  Lord 
Palmerston  pronounced  tho  motion  to  be  a  pretence  too 
shallow  to  ba  entertainad,  though  it  was  supported  by 
Lord  John  Mannars,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Malins,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  is  manifest,  said  Lord  Palmerston,  that 
Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Gladstone  are  opposed  to  tho 
principles  of  the  measure.  As  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, -the  dem.and  for  farther  time  is  illusory.  In 
reference  to  Mr.  Malins,  he  said:  "The  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  asked  ma  how  long  I  proposed 
to  keep  the  House  sitting.  "Why,  sir,  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  important  measures  before 
us.  I  remember  sitting  in  this  House  till  the  middle  of 
September.  I  hope  it  maj'  ba  unnecessary  to  continue 
the  present  session  for  so  long  a  period ;  but  it  is  trifiing 
with  our  duties — it  is  trifiing  with  the  great  interests 
committed  to  our  chai-ge — to  say  that  because  it  hap- 
pens now  to  be  the  24th  of  July,  we  are  not  to  take  into 
consideration  a  measure  so  important  in  itself,  so 
anxiously  expected  by  the  country,  and  which  for  years 
has  occupied  public  attention.  I  therefore  entreat  tho 
House  not  to  forget  the  duties  cast  upon  it  by  our  con- 
stituencies, and  to  recollect  that  wa  sit  here  not  merely 
to  consider  whether  it  is  more  convenient  to  adjourn  in 
July  or  in  August — whether  we  can  carry  on  our  discus- 
sions better  at  a  cold  than  at  a  hot  season,  or  at  a  time  mora 
consistent  than  the  present  with  the  intellectual  vigour 
of  tho  honourable  and  learned  gentleman ;  but  that  tho 
countiy  will  think  wo  are  neglecting  our  duties  if  wo  put 
ofi'this  grave  and  sarious  quastion,  and  that  by  so  doing 
the  character  of  this  House  will  materially  sufTor  in 
public  opinion."  Mr.  Henley's  motion  for  postponement 
was  neg.ativod  by  217  to  130. 

In  moving  tho  second  reading  on  the  30th  of  July,  tho 
Attornej'-Goneral  traced  tho  progress  of  legislation  on 
marriage  from  tho  Reformation  down.  Before  tho 
Reformation,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  holding  mar- 
riage to  be  a  sacrament  and  indissoluble,  had  recourse 
to  fictions  to  escape  the  operation  of  the  law.  But  Par- 
liament, proceeding  upon  settled  and  permanent  prin- 
ciples, had  acted  as  a  tribunal  for  administering  the  law 
of  divorce.     Tho  present  bill  gave  concise  e'^pression  to 
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tho  law,  simplified  it,  and  transferred  its  administration 
to  a  more  convenient  tribunal.  Ho  argued  that  the 
dissolution  of  marriage  for  adultery  is  not  contrary 
cither  to  tho  lotter  or  spirit  of  Scripture,  and  that 
the  intermarriage  of  the  guilty  parties  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  precedents  of  loO  years.  Tho  operation 
of  the  ecclessiatical  law  by  which  a  divorce  was  obtained 
'(  mensa  et  ihoro  was  no  efl'ectual  relief  to  an  injured  wife, 
as  it  allowed  the  husband  to  retain  his  power  over  her 
property.  Many  cruel  and  barbarous  cases  had  occurred, 
in  which  the  wife  was  driven  to  sue  for  this  sentence, 
and  had  afterwards  by  industry  in  the  exercise  of  intel- 
lectual ability,  obtained  for  herself  an  independent  posi- 
tion, and  become  the  owner  of  property,  till  the  husband 
returned,  laid  his  hand  on  her  hard-earned  gains,  and 
swept  all  away  to  gi-atify  his  own  dissolute  propensities. 
This  reproach  of  om'  law,  this  relic  of  its  savage  character 
as  regards  tho  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  would,  ho 
trusted,  be  effectually  removed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
biU.  Sir.  W.  Heathcote  moved  that  the  second  reading 
be  deferred  for  three  months.  It  was  also  opposed  by 
Mr.  Drummond,  Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Malins,  Lord  John 
Manners,  and  Mi-.  Gladstone.  The  latter  argued  against 
it  at  length,  both  on  the  law  of  the  case  and  on  the 
authority  of  Scripture.  Adverting  to  the  religious  view 
of  it,  he  asked— "Whether  it  was  consistent  with  the 
respect  and  reverence  due  to  the  revelation  of  God,  for 
Parliament  to  take  into  its  own  hands  great  mysteries, 
and  tho  remodelling  of  religious  rites  ?  Touching,  lastly, 
upon  the  social  question,  he  urged  the  evils  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Hcenco  of  divorce,  and  from  shaking 
the  idea  of  the  sacredness  and  indissolubility  of  m.ar- 
riage,  founded  upon  the  great  precedents  of  human 
histoiy,  and  warned  the  House  against  entering  upon  a 
road  which  would  remove  us  from  a  point  to  which 
Christianity  had  brought  us.  H*3  arguments  were  met 
by  Sir  George  Grey  and  Mr.  "Walpole.  Other  membei-s 
spoke  ^)ro  and  con.  The  Attorney-General  replied,  and 
the  motion  against  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majoritj'  of 
111;  the  numbers  being — for  the  amendment,  97 ;  against 
it,  208.  In  committee,  Mr.  Walpole  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  accept  an  amendment  proposed  by  Major  War- 
burton,  to  tho  effect  that  no  priest  or  deacon  should  be 
liable  to  any  suit,  penalty,  or  censure,  for  solemnising, 
or  refusing  to  solemnise,  the  marriage  of  any  person  who 
shall  be  divorced  by  vii'tue  of  the  Act.  The  Attorney- 
General  solemnly  warned  the  committee  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  concession.  His  argument  is  one  of 
general  and  permanent  interest,  bearing  upon  many 
questions  affecting  the  consciences  of  the  clergy.  ' '  Tou 
are  about,"  he  said,  "  to  give  the  clergy  an  exemption; 
and  upon  what  ground  ?  Upon  the  ground  of  the  sin, 
guilt,  and  criminality  of  the  charge  affecting  those  who 
come  before  them  with  a  request  that  a  religious  cere- 
mony may  be  performed.  But  if  that  exemption  be 
granted,  where  are  we  to  stop  ?  Will  the  clergy  not 
reason  most  consecutively  from  this  exemption  when  they 
say,  '  Tou  have  exempted  us  fi-om  doing  violence  to  our 
consciences  in  this  matter;  but  why  do  you  leave  us 
imder  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  violation  of  our 


consciences  in  others  ? '      Take  the  case  of  a  man  and 
woman  presenting  themselves  before  the  altar  for  the 
solemnisation   of  this  sacred  rite — tho  woman  bearing 
in  her  body  the  palpable  and  prominent  marks  of  illicit 
cohabitation.     Suppose  them  -coming  fresh  from  tho  bed 
of  fornication  to  solicit  tho  intervention  of  the  clergy- 
man.     Suppose  some  notorious  free-liver,  some  gross 
libidinous  man,  who  has  shaken  off  all  feelings  of  decency, 
and  who  by  his  past  life  has  outraged  all  the  principles 
of  morality,  presenting  himself  for  the  solemnisation  of 
this  holy  rite — what  would  be  the  feelings  of  the  clergy- 
man ?    AVhat  is  the  result  which  you  must  contemplate 
if,  in  any  single  instance,  you  make  up   your  minds 
to   emancipate  the  clergyman  from   the   overpowering 
authority  of  the  law  ?    You  are  about  to  trust  the  clergy 
with  the  fatal  gift — fatal  it  will  be  to  the  peace  of  many 
— of  exercising  the  right  of  private  judgment  as  ta 
whether  or  not  they  shall  dispense  those  holy  rites  which 
they  have  been  commissioned  to  administer.     This  will 
pervade  all  the  services  of  the  Chm-ch.     Take  the  burial 
sexwice  or  the  baptismal  service.     The  Church  of  England 
clergyman  will  reason  most  consecutively  according  to 
his  impression  of  the  gi'eat  principles  which  we  are  about 
to  introduce  into  the  bill,  when  he  says,   '  I  must  decline 
to  read  the  burial  service  over  an  unconverted  man ;  how 
can  I  commit  to  the  earth  in  "  the  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  a  joyful  resurrection  "   the  body  of  a  man  whom  I 
know  to  have  died  in  the  commission  of  some  great  sin '' ' 
Consider  for  a  moment  the  responsibility  which  is  thrown 
upon   him  with   regard  to    the  administration   of  the 
Lord's  Supper.     I  cannot  approach  the  subject  without 
a  deep  feeling  of  the  importance  which  attends  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question.     I  cannot  presume  to  set  up  my 
opinions  or  my  view  of  the  matter  against  those  of  so 
many  eminent  and  deeply  pious  men,  and  of  so  many 
most  competent  persons  as  are  here  assembled ;  therefore 
I  express  with  the  greatest  diffidence  the  feelings  which 
I  entertain  in  my  own  mind ;  and  I  give  way  not  from 
conviction,  but  purely  in  deference  to  the  united  body  of 
authority  and  to  the  judgment  of  persons  who,  I  must 
assume,  have  weighed  this  matter  well,  and  who,  deeply 
feeling  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  believe- 
that  those  interests  and  the  happiness,  the  peace,  and  the- 
quiet  of  her  ministers  will  be  promoted  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  principle.     Well,  God  grant  it  be  so  ;  but, 
though  it  comes  from  a  feeble  voice,  I  warn  you  of  the 
things  that  must  follow  in  its  train,  and  I  beg  you  ta 
pause  before  you  give  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  a  fatal 
gift,  which  may  be  the  very  fount  and  origin  of  that 
dissension,    that  discord,   and  that  rending   in   twain 
which  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  live  to  see '.  " 
Assuming  that  these  matters  had  been  well  weighed, 
and  that  the  majority  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  way,  he  stated  that  they  would  assent  to 
the  amendment  expressed  in  a  different  manner,  "That 
no  clergj-man  in  holy  orders  of  tho  united  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  shall  be  compelled  to  solemnise  the 
marriage  of  any  person  whose  former  marriage  may  have 
been  dissolved  upon  the  ground  of  his  or  her  adultery,  or 
shaU  be  liable  to  any  suit,  penalty,  or  censure  for  solem- 
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nising  or  refusing  to  solemnise  the  marriage  of  any  such, 
person."  The  committee,  however,  dacided  in  favour  of 
the  clause  by  73  vot33  against  33,  and  it  was  added  to 
the  bill. 

In  consequence  of  th9  adoption  of  the  foregoing  clause 
another  was  added — namjlj'',  "That  when  any  clergy- 
men refused  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  in  the 
case  of  divorced  parties,  it  might  be  lawful  for  any  other 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  licenced  within  the 
diocese,  to  perform  that  ceremony."  The  bill,  very  much 
altered,  having  passed  the  Commons  was  sent  up  to  the 
Lords  to  have  the  amendments  sanctioned.  Lord  Redes- 
dale  moved  that  the  amendments  of  the  Commons  be 
taken  into  consideration  that  day  six  months.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Campbell  reprobated  this  motion, 
and  Lord  Lansdowne  affirmed  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  House  for  forty  years  for  any  peer  thus 
to  move  the  rejection  of  a  biU  of  which  he  was  neither 
the  author  nor  the  mover.  Lord  Eedesdale  then  with- 
drew his  motion.  The  amendments  of  the  Commons  were 
considered  on  the  2ith  of  August,  the  House  having 
agreed  to  do  this  only  by  a  majority  of  two.  All  the 
amendments  but  two  were  agreed  to.  The  Commons 
concurred,  and  the  bUl  became  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
court  established  under  the  act  soon  became  well  known 
under  the  efficient  ijresideucy  of  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell, 
who  was  instrumental  in  giving  relief  and  freedom  to  an 
immense  number  of  aggrieved  husbands  and  wiyes.  The 
number  of  cases  that  came  before  him,  however,  might 
lead  to  a  false  impression  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
matrimonial  life  in  England,  because  cases  had  been 
accumulating  for  m.any  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  a  legal  remedy.  When  this  accumulation  was 
cleared  oflf  tho  amount  of  business  in  the  court  indicated 
a  much  more  favourable  condition  of  married  life  in  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  of  English  society.  The  act 
did  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland.  The  Scotch  did 
not  need  its  facilities  for  divorce,  and  the  Irish  indig- 
nantly protested  against  the  extension  of  its  provisions 
to  their  country. 

The  opening  of  the  year  185S  was  signahsed  by  a 
daring  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  On 
the  11th  of  January,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  just  as  he 
arrived  with  the  Empress  at  the  door  of  the  Italian  Opera 
ia  the  Eue  Lepelletier,  thi'ee  explosions  were  heard  pro- 
ceeding from  hollow  projectiles,  one  of  which  perforated 
the  hat  of  tho  Emperor,  and  another  struck  tho  neck 
of  his  aid-de-camp,  General  Eoquet,  who  was  sitting  in 
front.  A  considerable  number  of  people  standing  at 
tho  doors  of  the  theatre,  and  some  soldiers  wore  wounded, 
but  only  two  mortally.  Two  of  the  footmen  also  wore 
wounded.  One  of  the  horses  of  the  Imperial  carriage 
was  killed,  and  the  carriage  itself  was  broken  by  tho 
force  of  the  explosion.  The  escape  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empros.s  seemed  almost  miraculous.  Their  majesties 
wore  loudly  cheered  on  entering  tho  theatre,  and  the 
opera  proceeded  as  if  nothing  had  occurred.  Prince 
Jerome  Napoleon,  Prince  Napoleon,  tho  Piincess  Ma- 
thildo,  and  a  crowd  of  marshals,  ministers,  generals, 
ambassadors,  and  other  high  functionaries,  hastened  to 


the  Imperial  box  to  congratulate  them  on  their  escape. 
They  left  the  opera  at  midnight  amidst  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  a  great  multitude,  who  filled  the  neighbouring 
streets.  The  Boulevards  were  spontaneously  illumi- 
nated. On  reaching  the  Tuileries  they  found  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States,  and 
others  awaiting  their  arrival.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Orsini  plot,  which  was  very  near  involving  this  country 
in  a  war  with  France,  and  which  led  to  proceedings  in  tho 
British  Parliament  that  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  administration.  On  the  20th  of  January 
Count  Walewski  sent  a  despatch  to  Count  Persigny,  then 
French  ambassador  in  London,  in  which  he  charged,  in 
very  strong  terms,  the  English  Government  and  nation 
with  something  like  complicity  with  the  assassins.  "This 
fresh  attempt,"  he  wrote,  "like  those  which  preceded  it, 
has  been  devised  in  England.  It  was  in  England  that 
Pianori  formed  the  j)lan  of  striking  the  Emperor ;  it 
was  from  London  that,  in  an  affair  the  recollection  of 
which  is  still  recent,  Mazzini,  Ledru-Rollin,  and  Campa- 
nella  directed  the  assassins,  whom  they  had  furnished 
with  arms.  It  is  there  also  that  the  authors  of  the  last 
plot  have  leisurely  prepared  their  means  of  action,  have 
studied  and  constructed  the  instruments  of  destruction 
which  the}-  have  employed,  and  it  is  from  thence  that 
they  set  out  to  carry  their  plans  into  execution."  H'.- 
stated  that  the  Emperor  was  persuaded  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  sentiments  of  reprobation  which  the  crime  created 
in  England.  He  appreciated  and  respected  the  liberality 
with  which  England  exercised  the  right  of  asylum  t) 
foreigners,  victims  of  political  struggles.  He  did  not 
complain  of  that,  but  very  different  was  the  case  of  tho 
skilful  demagogues  established  in  England.  It  was  no 
longer  the  hostility  of  misguided  individuals  manifest- 
ing itself  by  aU  the  excesses  of  the  press — no  longer  oven 
the  work  of  the  factions,  seeking  to  rouse  optnion  and 
provoke  disorder.  It  was  assassination,  elevated  to  a 
doctrine,  preached  openly  and  practised  in  repeated 
attempts,  the  most  recent  of  which  had  just  struck 
Europe  with  amazement,  and  he  asked,  "ought  the 
right  of  asylum  to  protect  such  a  state  of  things  ?  Is 
hospitahty  due  to  assassins  ?  Ought  the  English  legisla- 
ture to  contribute  to  favour  their  designs  and  their  iDlans, 
and  can  it  continue  to  shelter  persons  who,  by  their 
flagrant  acts,  place  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  com- 
mon right,  and  under  the  ban  of  humanity  ?  " 

Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  then  Foreign  Secretary,  did 
not  send  an  official  communication  to  Lord  Cowley  in 
answer  to  this  despatch,  but  contented  himself  with 
giving  private  instructions  to  lay  before  tho  French 
Government  tho  sentiments,  views,  and  intentions  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  which  was  thought  to  be  a 
much  more  prudent  course  to  bo  adopted  with  a  view  to 
allaying  the  excessive  irritation  of  the  French  nation 
and  army  at  tho  time.  The  despatch  of  Count  Walowski, 
however,  excited  general  indignation  in  England,  which 
was  i-ondored  more  intense  by  the  fact  that  very  violent 
addresses  to  tho  Emperor,  full  of  abuse  and  threats  to- 
wards England,  had  been  inserted  in  tho  official  Moniteur. 
There  was  subsequently  a  good  deal  of  correspondence, 
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whicli  assumed  a  conciliatoiy  tono  on  both  sides ;  but  in 
the  course  of  which  the  Emperor  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  passing  a  now  law,  in  order  to  prevent  conspiracies 
like  that  of  Orsini.  Towards  the  end  of  January  ho 
wrote  to  his  ambassador  in  London,  saying,  "  I  do  not 
iloocive  myself  as  to  tho  littlo  eflicacy  of  tho  measures 
'vhich  could  bo  taken,  but  it  will  still  bo  a  friendly  act, 
which  will  calm  much  irritation  hero.  E.^plain  our 
])03ition  clearly  to  the  Ministers  of  tho  Queen ;  it  is  not 
iiow  a  question  of  saving  my  life;  it  is  a  question  of 
saving  tho  alliance." 

Yielding  to  his  pressure,  Government,  on  the  8th  of 
l'\5bruary,  brought  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  the  crimes  of  conspiracy  and  incitement  to  murder, 
cither  within  or  without  ller  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
whether  tho  person  killed  or  to  bo  killed  were  a  subject 
of  Her  Majesty  or  not."  Such  was  tho  state  of  facts 
that  became  tho  subject  of  discussions  in  Pai'liamont, 
which  led  to  tho  defeat  of  tho  Government.  The  signal 
for  commencing  tho  war  was  given  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  the  alleged  necessity  for  which 
was  urged  by  Lord  Palmerston.  Ho  said  ho  could  not 
understand  the  objection  that,  bocauso  great  irritation 
had  been  expressed  in  foreign  nations,  and  certain  mili- 
tary addresses  had  been  published  in  an  official  jiaper, 
they  were  precluded  from  taking,  on  its  own  merits,  a 
step  becoming  the  character  and  interests  of  tho  country. 
If  oui-  law  was  defective,  we  should  not  abstain  from 
altering  it  because  other  nations  had  given  way  to 
impulses  of  paesion,  perhaps  of  fear.  The  French  officers, 
in  sending  those  addresses  to  tho  Emperor,  were  acting 
according  to  a  custom  of  sixty  years'  standing ;  and  tho 
French  ambassador  had  been  ordered  to  state  "that 
although  tho  practice  was  a  universal  practice,  if  in  two 
or  three  addresses  out  of  many  hundreds  some  passages 
wore  allowed  to  bo  printed  to  which  objections  had  been 
taken  in  England,  that  circumstance  must  have  arisen 
from  tho  inadvertence  of  those  having  charge  of  the 
printing  of  those  addresses.  And  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor,  ho  was  ordered  to  state  that  ho  regretted  such 
publication."  To  the  motion  for  the  introduction  of  tho 
bill,  Mi\  Kinglako  moved  tho  following  amendment : — 
' '  That  this  House,  while  sympathising  with  the  French 
nation  in  its  indignation  and  abhorrence  at  tho  late 
atrocious  attempt  made  against  the  life  of  the  Emperor; 
and  anxious,  on  a  proper  occasion,  to  consider  the  defects 
of  tho  criminal  law  of  England,  the  effect  of  which  maj' 
bo  to  render  such  attempts  vain,  deems  it  inexpedient  to 
legislate  in  compUanco  with  the  demand  made  in  Count 
Walewski's  despatch  of  January  20th,  until  further 
information  be  obtained,  and  until  after  tho  production 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  two  Governments 
isubsequent  to  this  despatch."  Ho  argued  that  either  the 
measure  proposed  bj-  tho  noblo  lord  was  merelj'  a  piece 
of  law  reform,  or  a  political  action  suggested  fi-om  abroad. 
If  the  former,  it  should  have  been  proposed  by  one  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown;  but  if  it  were  a  concession 
to  the  pressm'o  put  upon  the  noble  lord  by  the  despatch 
to  which  he  referred,  ho  must  decline  to  concur  in  the 
proposed  legislation.     In  fact,  tho  Solicitor- General  had 


given  notice,  for  an  early  day,  of  a  motion  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  amend  tho  law  relating  to  offences  against  tho 
person.  Mr.  Ilorsman  seconded  the  amendment,  strongly 
denouncing  tho  bill.  Ho  was  followed  on  tho  same  sido 
by  several  other  members,  but  they  woro  all  exceeded  in 
vehemence  and  plain  speaking  by  Mr.  Roebuck.  Tho 
proposed  law  would  in  no  way  facihtato  tho  discovery  of 
an  assassination  plot,  unless  they  introduced  tho  polico 
system  of  France.  But  in  spite  of  that  terrific  .police, 
tho  attempt  had  been  made  on  tho  Emperor's  life  in 
Paris.  "  Yet,"  said  Mr.  Roebuck,  "  he  turns  round  and 
insults  this  covmtry.  He,  too,  of  all  men  upon  earth,  to 
daro  to  insult  England;  ho  who  has  partaken  of  her 
hospitality,  who  has  been  sheltered  by  her  power  I  A 
bright  example  ho  set  to  England !  There  was  a  man 
who  conspired  to  kill  England's  groat  hero,  the  lato 
Duke  of  Wellington;  there  was  a  man,  groat  too,  but 
fallen  in  hia  greatness,  and  no  one  act  of  his  lifo  was 
moro  inconsistent  with  liis  greatness,  who  left  a  legacy 
to  him  who  had  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  My  only  explanation,  my  only  excuse  for 
that  deed,  is  that  the  great  Napoleon's  mind  was  shaken 
to  its  base ;  I  do  not  believo  that  in  his  right  senses 
Napoleon  would  liavo  perpetrated  such  an  infamous  act. 
But  tho  man  who  had  received  the  protection  of  England, 
who  had  como  here  after  attempting  crimo  after  crime 
against  his  native  land — that  man,  when  he  had  climbed 
to  his  present  height  and  power,  what  did  he  do  ?  Ho  paid 
to  this  foiled  assassin  tho  wages  of  his  dirty  deed.  This 
man  has  received  his  wages,  is  now  living  in  Paris ;  and 
it  was  stated  publicly  and  ostentatiously,  that  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French  had  paid  the  legacy  left  bj'  the 
great  Napoleon  to  Cantillon,  the  disappointed  assassin  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  And  now  in  this  House  of 
Commons  panegyrics  are  showered  profusely  over  the 
head  of  Louis  Napoleon  by  the  honourable  baronet  oppo- 
site." In  conclusion,  ho  called  upon  tho  Commons,  as 
freemen  and  the  great  protectors  of  the  oppressed  in 
Europe,  to  throw  out  tho  bill  with  all  tho  ignomiuj^ 
which  it  deserved.  Lord  John  Russell  argued  strongly 
against  the  measure,  which  ho  described  as  a  cmining 
artifice  by  which  it  was  expected  that  neither  tho  peoplo 
of  England  nor  tho  Emperor  of  tho  French  would  be  dis- 
pleased. But,  as  tho  "  den  of  assassins  "  was  to  remain, 
the  French  Government  would  say,  "Wo  have  been 
deceived."  The  duty  of  the  House,  however,  was  not  to 
give  up,  even  to  gratify  the  French  Government,  tho 
right  of  asylum,  or  to  alter  tho  established  law  of  Eng- 
land. The  bill,  however,  was  not  without  zealous  and 
able  defenders,  tho  principal  of  whom  wero  Sir  Georgo 
Grey  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  Lord  Palmerston  replied ;  after 
which  leave  was  given  to  introduce  tho  bill  by  a  majority 
of  299  to  99. 

But  the  indignant  feeling  of  tho  country  at  anything 
liko  foreign  dictation  slowly  gathered  strength,  and  at 
length  became  teiTible  and  irresistible.  Public  meetings 
had  been  held,  at  which  the  Alien  Bill  was  denounced  in 
the  strongest  terms.  It  came  on  for  the  second  reading 
on  tho  19th  of  February,  when  Lord  Palmerston  did  all 
in  his  power  to  mitigate  the  hostility  against  it,  and  its 
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supporters  generally  labouretl  to  keep  out  of  view  its 
political  and  international  bearings,  and  to  treat  it 
merely  as  a  domestic  question  of  law  reform.  An  amend- 
ment was  moved  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  that  the  bdl  be 
road  a  second  time  that  day  six  months.  In  the  course 
of  his  speech  he  quoted  from  the  Times  a  passage,  which 
was  received  with  cheers,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 
constituted  authority  in  Europe  with  which  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  had  not  quarrelled,  no  insurrection  that  he  had  not 
betrayed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  court  the  good  will  of  a  foreign  power, 
no  sacrifice  of  principle  or  of  interest  was  too  great  for 
him.  The  bill  was  supported  by  Sir  George  Grey,  and 
Tigorouslj'  attacked  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  He  expressed 
his  astonishment  that  the  head  of  a  Liberal  Government 
should  propose  a  bill  which  was  opposed  by  almost  all 
the  distinguished  Liberals  in  the  House.  They  had  been 
told  the  law  requii-ed  amendment ;  yet  they  had  seen  a 
reward  of  £200  oifered  for  the  capture  of  Mi-.  AUsop,  and 
a  Frenchman,  named  Bernard,  had  been  arrested.  "The 
truth  is,"  he  said,  "  that  under  cover  of  an  amendment 
of  the  law,  a  bill  has  been  submitted  to  Parliament  at  the 
dictation  of  a  foreign  Government.  T^Tiy,  Count  Wa- 
lewski,  who  reads  us  this  lesson,  was,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  a  member  of  a  revolutionary  committee  in  Poland." 
Eeferring  to  the  insulting  expression  in  the  Moniteur, 
Sir  E.  Peel,  in  the  midst  of  cheers  and  counter  cheers, 
said,  "  Sir,  they  were  inserted  for  the  pui'pose  of  intimi- 
dating this  country,  and  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
from  us  the  concession  embodied  in  this  bill,  which  I 
regret  the  noble  lord,  with  all  his  past  antecedents,  and 
his  former  credit,  should  have  condescended  to  introduce 
at  the  instance  of  such  dictation.  What  does  M.  de  Morny 
say  ?  Why,  that  England  is  a  lair  of  savage  beasts, 
and  a  laboratory  of  assassins.  I  am  ready  to  make  every 
excuse  for  the  courtiers  of  Louis  Napoleon ;  I  know 
perfectly  well  the  conditions  attaching  to  a  position  like 
that.  M.  de  Morny  is  only  imitating  a  predecessor  in 
the  office  he  holds,  in  the  time  of  the  First  Napoleon — M. 
C'hampigny — who  said  his  master,  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
was  an  angel  from  heaven,  sent  to  bless  the  time ;  and, 
like  the  great  Invisible  Being,  he  governed  the  world  by 
bis  i)ower  and  influence.  Sir,  I  must  say  these  expres- 
sions are  rather  far-fetched.  But,  the  other  day,  an 
expression  far  more  powerful  was  used  towards  Louis 
Napoleon  by  one  of  his  flatterers,  who  thus  apostrophised 
iim  in  the  course  of  an  address  he  was  presenting,  '  Sii'e, 
you  are  too  fond  of  liberty  I '  " 

The  last  compliment  excited  great  laughter.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  powerful  speech,  made 
the  following  impressive  remarks,  as  to  the  tenden- 
cies of  modern  society  on  the  Continent : — "  Sir,"  he  said, 
"  these  times  are  grave  for  liberty.  Wo  live  in  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  wo  talk  of  progress  ;  wo  believe  that  we 
are  advancing ;  but  can  any  man  of  observation,  who  has 
watched  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  in  Europe,  have 
failed  to  perceive  that  thero  is  a  movement  indeed ;  but 
a  downward  and  backward  movement?  Thero  are  a  few 
spots  in  which  institutions  that  claim  our  sympathy  still 
exist  and  floui-ish.  They  are  secoudarj-  places ;  nay,  they 


are  almost  the  holes  and  corners  of  Europe  as  far  as  mere 
material  greatness  is  concerned,  although  their  moral 
greatness  will,  I  trust,  ensure  them  long  prosperity  and 
happiness.  But  in  these  times,  more  than  ever,  does 
responsibility  centre  upon  England;  and  if  it  does  centre 
upon  England,  upon  her  principles,  upon  her  laws,  and 
upon  her  governors,  then  I  say  that  a  measure  passed 
by  this  House  of  Parliament^the  chief  hope  of  freedom 
— which  attempts  to  establish  a  moral  complicity  between 
us  and  those  who  seek  safety  in  repressive  measures,  will 
be  a  blow  and  a  discouragement  to  that  sacred  cause  in 
every  country  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Disraeli,  though  he  voted  for  the  introduction  of 
the  biU,  now  voted  for  its  rejection.  The  question  now 
was,  not  between  this  country  and  France,  but  between 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  English  Minister.  He 
demanded,  Where  was  the  answer  to  Count  Walewski's 
despatch?  It  was  copied  probably  in  every  official  journal 
in  Europe.  WTiat  satisfaction  was  it  that  some  inde- 
finite words  were  dropped  in  a  conversation  ?  The  whole 
affair  was  clothed  in  mystery.  The  Government  had 
acted  in  a  perplexed,  timid,  and  confused  manner,  defi- 
cient in  dignity  and  self-respect.  He  thought  a  great 
opportunity  had  been  lost  for  asserting  the  principles  of 
public  law.  The  real  question  now  before  the  House  was 
not  diplomatical  or  political ;  it  was  a  question  between 
the  House  and  the  servants  of  the  Crown.  Had  they  or 
had  they  not  done  their  duty  ? 

After  a  spirited  reply  from  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
House  divided;  when  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  19,  the  numbers  being,  ayes  215,  noes  234.  A  vote  of 
censure  upon  the  Government,  touching  the  great  i^rin- 
ciples  of  national  policy,  left  no  alternative  but  resig- 
nation. Lord  Palmerston  could  not  go  to  the  country 
again  under  such  circumstances,  for  if  he  did,  his 
supporters  would  be  sure  to  be  defeated  in  the  existing 
temper  of  the  public  mind.  Addressing  the  House, 
therefore,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  the  noble  lord 
announced  that  Ministers  had  tendered  their  resig- 
nation to  Her  Majesty,;  which  had  been  accepted.  Ho 
understood  that  Lord  Derby  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
Queen,  and  he  moved  the  adjoui-nment  of  the  House  for 
a  few  days  to  afford  time  for  the  formation  of  the  new 
admini  sti'ation . 

Lord  Derb}-  succeeded  in  forming  an  Administration. 
The  Cabinet  was  composed  of  the  following  members :  — 
Prime  Minister,  Earl  of  Derby  ;  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Chelmsford ;  President  of  the  Council,  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury; Lord  Privy  Seal,  Earl  of  Hardwicke;  Homo 
Secretary,  Mr.  Walpole ;  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Malmosbury ;  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Stanley ;  War 
Secretary,  General  Peel ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Mr.  Disraeli ;  First  Lord  of  tho  Admiralty,  Sir  John 
Pakington ,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Lord 
Ellenborough ;  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr. 
Henley ;  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Lord  John 
Manners. 

Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  was  Attorney-General;  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  Solicitor-General  ;  Mr.  Inglis,  Tiord  Advocate 
of  Scotland'  andMi-.  Baillie,  Solicitor-General.  Tho  Irish 
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Governineiit  was  composed  as  follows: — Viceroy,  Earl 
of  Eglinton;  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Napier;  Chief  Secre- 
tary, Lord  Naas;  Attorney-Ceneral,  Mi-.  Whiteside; 
SoUcitor-Qeneral,  Mr.  Edmund  Hayes. 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

The  Sepoy  Mutiny :  its  Causes — Character  of  the  Bengal  Army :  its  Cum- 
posiliou  :  vices  of  its  Discipline — Effects  of  Caste — Effects  of  Recruit- 
ing from  a  Limited  Area— Effects  of  Seniority  Promotion— Sepoys  begin 
to  {e-A  themselves  Masters— Wealiuess  of  European  Gairison — The 
Occasion  of  Mutiny  arises — The  Greased  Cartridge — Sepoy  Excitement 
— Mysterious  Distribution  of  Calses — Mutiuy  at  Berhampore -Fires  in 
the  Stations— Barrackpore—Mangul  Pandy  and  Adjutant  Baugh— The 
19th  Nativelnfantr}- Disbanded—General  Anson  at  Umballa:  his  Doings: 
lie  goes  to  the  Ilills— Mutiny  at  Lucknow— 34t!i  Native  Infantry  Dis- 
banded—Meerut— Mutiny  of  the  3rd  Cavalry — Mutiny  of  all  the  Troops 
—Massacre  of  Europeans— Imbecility  of  General  Hewitt— "On  to 
Delhi'*— Delhi :  its  Situation — .\rrival  of  the  Jleerut  Mutineers — 
Massacres  in  Delhi — Narrow  Escapes— Willoughby  in  the  ilagazine — 
Blows  it  up — Fiight  of  Europeans — The  King's  Sons  massacre  the 
Women  and  Children. 

The  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  had  not  been 
fully  carried  out  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  ere 
England  found  herself  involved  in  war  with  Persia  on 
the  west,  and  China  on  the  east  of  her  Indian  Empire. 
A  few  months  of  active  hostilities  brought  the  Shah  to 
reason,  and  happily  released  the  troops  employed  and 
enabled  them  to  return  to  India ;  whilo  the  regiments 
sent  out  from  England  to  quell  the  Cantonese  arrived  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  just  in  time  to  lend  material  aid  in 
su2Jpressing  the  mutiny  of  th!e  Sepoy  army  in  Bengal, 
and  the  rebellion  of  the  people  of  several  native  states. 
It  was  the  spring  time  of  1857.  Lord  Canning  had  been 
one  year  Governor-General  of  India.  The  King  of  Oudo 
had  just  been  deposed,  and  his  kingdom  annexed  to  the 
British  dominion.  On  the  surface  all  was  peace  at  the 
opening  of  the  year.  In  a  few  weeks  there  was  a  sputter 
of  mutiny ;  in  a  few  months  an  army  was.in  revolt  from 
Calcutta  to  Posha-wnr ;  the  English  were  l}"ing  dead,  or 
flying  for  their  lives,  or  fronting  and  conquering  the  muti- 
neers, or  shut  up  in  forts ;  and  the  last  of  the  Great 
Moguls  was  ruler  in  tho  famous  city  of  Delhi.  There 
was  first  a  struggle  for  existence,  then  a  fierce  and  deter- 
mined effort  to  regain  ascendancy ;  finally,  well-planned 
and  successful  measures  to  secure  what  had  been  won 
back  literally  from  tho  jaws  of  death.  The  mutiny  of  tho 
Bengal  Sepoys  is  an  event  unique  in  modern  historj-. 
It  furnishes  a  story  of  confidence  abused,  treachery 
Ijunished,  and  heroism  rewarded.  It  vindicates  tho  moral 
superiority  of  tho  European  over  the  Asiatic.  But  if  it 
has  illustrated  our  strength,  it  has  also  illustrated  our 
weakness  and  folly,  for  from  them  it  sprang. 

Tho  Bengal  native  army  was  upwards  of  a  hundied 
thousand  strong.  It  consisted  of  troops  of  all  arms. 
There  woro  soventy-fjur  regiments  of  regular  and 
twenty  of  irregular  infantry ;  there  wero  ten  regiments 
of  regular  and  eighteen  of  irregular  cavalry  ;  and  besides 
Ihoso,  thoro  wero  a  duo  proportion  of  artillery  brigades. 
Tho  distinction  between  regular  an<l  irregular  regiments 
consisted  mainly  in  this:  that  tho  regular  had  tho  usual 


number  of  European  officers,  whilo  the  irregular  had 
only  thi-ee  or  four.  There  was  no  substantial  difference 
in  drill  and  discipline.  In  addition  to  this  fixed  native 
establishment,  thero  wero  five  corps  d'armee  furnished 
by  nativo  states,  and  called  contingents.  They  were 
drawn  from  Gwalior,  Bhopal,  Kotah,  Malwa,  and  Joud- 
pore.  These  were  small  armies  complete  in  themselves  ; 
tho  Gwalior  contingent,  supplied  by  the  Maharajah 
ScLndia,  was  the  most  formidable  of  these  forces,  being 
strong  in  numbers  of  all  arms,  and  admirably  drilled. 
Like  tho  regular  and  irregular  regiments  of  tho 
Bengal  army,  those  of  the  contingents  were  officered 
by  Europeans.  In  one  short  year  the  whole  of'  this 
force,  except  five  irregular  cavahy  regiments  and  three 
regular  infantry  regiments,  and  the  whole  of  tho  con- 
tingents, had  either  mutinied  or  been  disarmed. 

In  order  to  form  any  reasonable  idea  of  tho  causes  of 
the  mutiny  which  we  are  about  to  describe,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  nature  of  the  instrument  which  broke 
in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  India.     In  outward  form  it 
was  splendid.     From  the  drill-sergeant's  point  of  view, 
few  things  in  this  world  could  be  more  perfect.     Tho 
infantry  wero  tall,   shapely,  handsome.      They  moved 
■mth.  precision  and  regularity.    They  made  a  bravo  show 
at   parades.     The    cavalry  were  also  weU-mado  men, 
'with  a  dashiag  bearing,  and  excellent  horsemen.     Tho 
artillery  were  famous  for  the  neatness  and  accuracy  of 
their  movements,  and  their  ability  to  serve  and  point  their 
guns.     Such  was  the  appearance  of  these  troops.     Their 
officers  wero  proud  of  them,  and  years  of  unquestioned 
fidelity  and  obedience  had  made  these  officers  confident 
that  their  men  would  follow  them  anywhere.     But,  as 
Colonel  Jacob  wrote  in  1851,    "the  thing  was  rotten, 
throughout,    and    discipline    there    was    none."      The 
wonder  to  this  real  soldier  was,  even  then,  that  "  eveu 
the  outward  semblance  of  an  army  had  still  been  main- 
tained."    For  the  officers  of  this  army,  from  various 
causes,  had  ceased  to  possess  a  hold  over  tho  confidence 
and  regard  of  the  men.     They  wero  no  longer  accessible 
as  of  old.     They  lived  apart.      "  Young  men,"  writes 
Mr.  Gubbius,  "wero  no  longer  taught  to  take  a  pride  iu 
their  regimental  duty."     They  were  taught  to  look  on; 
for  stafi'  employment,  that  is,  employment  in  either  civil 
or  military  tasks  away  from  their  regiments.  It  was  not 
that  there  were  few  officers  left  behind  to  do  tho  ordinary 
duty  that  caused  tho  evil ;  it  was  "  tho  want  of  intere<i'.: 
felt  in  their  work  by  the  officers  present  -with  the  corps.  ' 
Nor  was  this  tho  fault  of  tho  officers.     It  aroso  from  a 
vicious  system,  gradually  introduced,  which  deprived 
■tho  commanding  officer  of  his  duo  share  of  power.  "Tho 
commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  in  Bengal,"   wroto 
Colonel  Jacob  in  1851,  "is  almost  powerless  for  good. 
IIo  is  allowed  to   do  nothing ;  his  men  aro  taught  to 
despise  him ;  and  in  many  instances  of  late  j'ears  tho 
Sepoys  have  been  allowed  and  encouraged  to  forward 
written  complaints  (secretly)  against  their  commandor-^> 
direct  to  head-quarters.     What  can  bo  worse  than  this  ? 
It  is  utterly  destructive  of  military  discipline  and  soldier- 
like prido."     To  give  an  instance,  a  flagrant  one  knowa 
to  ourselves.    A  smart  Madras  officer  was  appointed  to 
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aa  irregular  cavalry  regiment — a  kind  of  cmploymont 
much,  coveted.  Being  a  good  soldier,  he  was  just,  but 
strict.  There  were  two  Brahmins  in  the  corps.  Thoy 
were  insubordinate,  and  ho  dismissed  them.  The  Brah- 
mins complained  direct  to  head-quarters,  and  an  order 
camo  down  from  Calcutta  du'ecting  the  officer  to  rein- 
state the  two  men.  With  commendable  spii-it  the  officer 
resigned  his  lucrative  jjost,  stating  that  if  the  authorities 
r^quii-ed  the  restoration  of  these  men,  they  must  fmd 
another  officer  to  do  it,  for  with  mutinous  men  in  the 
ranks  he  would  no^t- answer  for  the  discipline  of  the 
regiment.  His  resignation  was  accepted,  and  the  two 
mutineers  were  restored.  If  this  could  bo  done  in  Madras, 
we  may  well  conceive  what  could  be  done  in  Bengal.  In 
short,  the  commanding  officers  had  no  longer  the  power 
to  reward  and  punish,  and  the  Sejioys  knew  it.  What 
/Could  give  them  a  better  idea  of  theii-  own  power  ? 

Then  there  was  the  grave  evil  arising  out  of  caste. 
The  Bengal  army  was  composed  mainly  of  high  caste 
men  from  Oude  and  Behar  and  llohilcund.  A  very  large 
part  came  from  the  same  districts,  and  were  relatives. 
The  army  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  military  club,  and  caste, 
as  in  other  clubs,  determined  admission  or  exclusion. 
But  what  were  the  consetiuences  ?  The  army  became 
subject  to  the  control  of  Brahmins  and  Fakirs.  A  man 
was  not  chosen  on  account  of  his  fitness  to  be  a  soldier, 
but  because  he  was  tall  and  handsome  and  high  caste. 
"  Whatever  be  his  other  qualifications,"  writes  Colonel 
Jacob  in  1851,  as  we  must  repeat,  "if  a  man  think  that 
a  stone  with  a  patch  of  red  paint  on  it  is  not  to  bo  wor- 
shipped as  the  Creator — still  more,  if  he  have  been  a 
shoemaker,  &c. — he  is  not  to  bo  admitted  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Bengal  army,  for  fear  of  ofiending  the  lazy  and 
insolent  Brahmins.  The  consequences  are  ruinous  to 
discipline.  By  reason  of  this,  a  native  soldier  in  Bengal 
is  far  more  afraid  of  an  offence  against  caste  than  of  an 
offence  against  the  Articles  of  War,  and  by  this  means  a 
degree  of  power  rests  with"  the  private  soldier  which  is 
entirely  incompatible  with  all  healthy  rule. .  Treachery, 
mutiny,  villany  of  all  kinds,  may  be  carried  on.  among 
the  private  soldiers  unknown  to  their  officers,  to  any 
extent,  where  the  men  are  of  one  caste  of  Ilindoos,  and 
where  the  rules  of  caste  are  more  regarded  than  those  of 
military  discipline.  To  such  an  extent  does  this  evil 
exist,  that  I  have  known  a  Bengal  commanding  officer 
express  his  regret  at  being  compelled  to  discharge  an 
excellent  Sepoy,  because  the  other  men  had  discovered 
him  to  be  of  inferior  caste,  and  had  demanded  his 
dismissal."  By  this  subservience  to  caste  all  real  power 
rested  in  the  hands  of  the  private  soldier.  Thus  the 
Bengal  Sepoy  would  not  form  what  is  called  a  "  working 
party,"  and  it  was  thought  a  perfect  wonder  that  in 
Afghanistan,  when  fighting  for  life,  a  Sepoy  regiment 
handled  the  spade.  A  native  cavalry  regiment  would 
not  unsaddle,  picket,  feed,  and  groom  its  horses— a 
host  of  inferiors,  grooms  and  grass  cutters,  were  kept 
for  those  purposes.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  system 
carried  that  men  were  kept  to  strike  the  gongs  at  the 
guard-houses;  the  high-caste  Sepoy  would  not  do  it. 
And  all  this  time,    whUo   the  troops   of  all   arms  in 


Bengal  wore  potted  and  ruined  in  this  way,  on  the 
ground  that  no  rulo  of  caato  must  bo  infringed  lest  it 
should  load  to  mutiny,  in  Bombay,  Sepoys  from  the  samo 
villages  in  Bengal,  relatives  of  iho  pampered  gentleiu'jn 
we  havo  described,  did  all  that  their  officers  required  of 
them,  and  di-illed,  lived,  and  slept  side  by  side  with  men 
of  many  inferior  castes.  The  army  wherein  caste  was  Iho 
first  thing  thought  of,  and  discipline  and  a  soldier's  duties 
the  second,  mutinied  from  end  to  end.  The  army  wherein 
caste  was  not  considered  remained  faithful,  and  did  good 
service  against  the  mutineers.  Nor  was  this  all.  Colonel 
Jacob's  splendid  regiment  of  Scindo  Irregular  Ilorse  was 
composed  to  a  very  groat  o.'ctent  of  exactly  the  same 
material  as  that  of  the  Bengal  army.  It  was  disciplined 
on  sound  principles,  in  accordance,  as  wo  may  say,  with 
the  laws  of  Nature.  Accordingly,  it  did  anything  and 
went  anywhere  at  the  orders  of  its  officers. 

But  there  were  other  evils  in  this  unhappy  Bengal 
army.  The  bad  system  of  promotion  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  Colonel  Jacob,  the  worst  of  all.  "  la  the  Bengal 
army,"  he  says,  "  the  promotion  of  natives  is  made  to 
depend  on  seniority  only,  so  that  if  a  man  keeps  clear  of 
actual  crime,  and  lives  long  enough,  he  must  become  a 
commissioned  officer,  however  unfit  for  the  office.  Under 
this  system,  the  private  soldier  feels  himself  entirely  in- 
dependent of  his  officers ;  he  knows  that  thoy  neither 
hasten  nor  retard  his  advance  in  the  service.  He  Las 
nothing  to  do  but  to  live  and  get  through  his  duties  with 
listless  stupidity,  and  with  the  least  possible  trouble  to 
himself.  No  exertion  on  his  part  can  help  him — neither 
talent,  courage,  fidelity,  nor  good  conduct  aro  of  any  avail. 
Confidence  and  pride  in  each  other  between  men  and 
officers  cannot  exist.  There  is  no  real  co-operation ;  for 
the  one  being  powerless  to  aid,  the  other  becomes  careless 
of  oiTending.  This  is  the  effect  on  the  private  soldier.  The 
system  is  equally,  if  not  more  baneful  as  respects  tho 
native  officers,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned. 
The  whole  of  the  native  commissioned  officers  are  entirely 
useless ;  the  amount  of  their  pay  is  a  dead  loss  to  the 
State;  every  one  of  them  is  unfit  for  service  by  reason  of 
imbecility,  produced  by  old  age,  or  where,  in  rare  in- 
stances, the  man  may  not  bo  altogether  in  his  second 
childhood,  he  is  entirely  useless  from  having  been 
educated  in  a  bad  school."  Mi-.  Gubbins  has  given  us 
a  specimen  of  the  subadar — that  is,  native  captain — of 
Bengal  and  the  subadar  of  Bombay.  He  met  two  in  one 
village  in  Oude;  they  were  both  pensioners.  "  The  old 
Bengal  officer  was  worn  out,  and  seemed  to  have  aoquh-ed 
few  ideas  and  little  information  duiing  his  long  period  of 
service."  Nor  is  this  any  wonder,  since  he  obtained  his 
promotion  simply  by  outliving  his  comrades.  "The 
Bombay  officer  was  a  young  man.  Ho  was  exceedingly 
intelligent,  and  had  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  that  one  could  converse  with  him  with  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  equality."  He  had  obtained  his  rank,  not 
by  long  life,  but  by  proofs  of  capacity  and  character. 

With  an  army  managed  as  this  was,  the  really  sur- 
prising thing  is  not  that  it  mutinied  in  1857,  but  that  it 
did  not  mutiny  years  before.  Except  in  the  more  out- 
ward show,  it  was  not  an  army  at  all,  and  all  that  was 
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required  to  destroy  it  was  opportunity.  The  fact  that 
there  were  good  officers  in  the  Bengal  army,  beloved  and 
trusted  by  their  men,  does  not  invalidate  the  opinion  vre 
have  set  forth.  These  officers  had  triumphed  over  the 
system,  in  so  far  as  the  system  tended  to  make  the  Sepoy 
despise  his  officers;  but  they  could  not  tx'iumph  over  the 
system,  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  men.  That  bad  in- 
fluence went  on  with  unfaltering  steadiness.  Day  by  day 
the  Sepoys  felt  that  they  became  m.oro  and  more  the 
masters  of  India.  Day  by  day  a  sense  of  their  own  im- 
portance gi'ew  and  flourished  in  their  breasts.  They  were 
able  to  conspire  with  safety  under  the  very  noses  of  the 
Europeans ;  and  the  gulf  which  separated  them  from 
their  officers  enabled  intriguers  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
mutiny  unchecked  and  unseen.  Thus  the  native  army 
of  Bengal  became  combustible,  ready  to  take  fire  and 
flame  up  if  a  spark  fell  on  it.  This  combustible  state  was 
not  produced  in  a  year  or  ten  years  ;  it  had  been  grow- 
ing for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  short,  it  grew  as  the 
vicious  system  of  depriving  commanders  of  power  was 
developed ;  as  the  Sepoys,  on  plea  of  caste,  shii-ked  more 
and  more  the  duties  of  soldiers,  and  as  the  senUe  system 
of  promotion  by  seniority  jiroduced  its  inevitable  effects. 
The  recent  annexation  of  Oude,  the  late  Russian  war, 
the  spread  of  British  dominion  beyond  the  Indus,  the 
scanty  garrison  of  Europeans  actually  in  India  in 
1S57 — these  were  only  the  collateral  influences,  and 
only  to  a  limited  extent  causes.  They  were,  indeed, 
rather  occasions  than  causes ;  the  root  of  the  whole 
colossal  evil  being  the  absence  of  discipline  in  the 
Bengal  army. 

Let  the  reader  figure  to  himself  this  ai-my  scattered 
about  the  country  in  military  posts,  from  the  eastern 
provinces  on  the  Irrawaddy  to  spurs  of  the  mountains 
beyond  the  Indus  on  the  north-western  boundaiy.  Here 
they  are  gathered  in  brigades  of  two  or  three  regiments 
of  aU  arms ;  there  stands  a  solitary  regiment  of  infantry 
or  cavalry;  in  another  place  a  squadi-on  or  a  company. 
From  Fort  WiUiam  in  Calcutta,  up  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges,  and  beyond  it  across  the  Punjaub  to  Peshawur, 
ran  a  chain  of  military  stations  ;  throwing  out  detach- 
ments to  the  right  and  left,  on  one  side  towards  the 
Himalayas  and  Nepaul,  on  the  other  over  the  jungles  of 
Central  India  and  Rajpootana,  until  the  outposts  touched 
those  of  Madras  in  Nagjjore  and  the  Deccan,  and  those 
of  Bombay  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda.  In  each  of 
the  stations  there  are  the  native  lines  with  open  parades 
in  front,  and  the  detached  quai-ters  of  the  European 
community  ;  long  rows  of  thatched  dwellings,  and 
cottages  standing  in  gardens  or  "compounds."  In 
some  there  are  no  European  troops;  indeed,  so  few  aro 
the  Europeans  in  this  vast  region,  that  their  presence  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  For  instance,  the  great 
fort  and  magazine  of  Allahabad,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  is  in  tlio  hands  of  native  troops.  The 
fortified  city  of  Delhi,  with  its  two  magazines,  is  entirely 
occupied  by  n,ativo  infantry.  In  tlie  whole  of  Oude  there 
is  only  one  European  regiment,  tho  32nd,  at  Lucknow. 
At  Cawnpore,  a  very  important  station,  there  are  no 
Europeans.    Mooltau,  the  key  of  tho  valley  of  the  Indus, 


is,  in  like  manner,  almost  destitute  of  Europeans.  In 
other  stations  there  are  one  or  two  European  regiments 
or  parts  of  regiments.  Thus,  at  the  great  station  of 
Dinapore  there  was  the  10th  Foot;  at  Agra,  the  3rd 
Bengal  FusHiers  ;  at  Mecrut,  a  whole  European  brigade 
of  all  arms,  Gth  Dragoon  Guards,  GOth  Rifles  and  artil- 
lery; at  Lahore,  the  81st  Foot  and  some  artillery ;  and 
at  or  near  Peshawur,  the  27th,  TOth,  and  87th  Foot.  In 
the  hill-stations  of  the  north-west  and  in  the  Punjaub, 
the  European  element  was  stronger  than  elsewhere,  for 
there  were  fourteen  regiments,  including  two  of  horse, 
scattered  about  in  that  quarter.  There  were  thus  about 
12,000  Europeans  north  and  west  of  Delhi,  but  there 
were  upwards  of  40,000  Hindostanees,  and  beside  these 
several  thousand  Sikhs  and  Punjabees.  •  Between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Nerbudda  there  was  not  a  single 
European  regiment.  There  were  only  the  civil  servants 
and  the  officers  of  the  native  troops  with  their  wives  and 
families.  British  India  altogether  was  six  regiments 
short  of  her  complement  of  European  troops ;  but  four 
of  these  were  in  Persia  making  war  on  the  Shah,  and 
with  them  were  Generals  Outram  and  Havelock.  Such 
was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  1856,  when  India 
stood  on  the  thi'eshold  of  an  awful  calamity  and  knew  it 
not.  The  country  seemed  to  be  profoundly  tranquil,  but 
there  were  5,000  fewer  British  soldiers  than  was  usual 
to  secure  or  defend  the  sway  of  their  race. 

The  calm  was  delusive.  The  5,000  bayonets  and  sabres 
should  have  been  there.  The  troops  in  Persia  would 
have  been  doubly  welcome;  for  with  the  opening  of 
the  new  year  came  the  first  signs  of  the  impending 
tempest. 

An  army  like  that  which  we  have  described  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  worst  and  most  daring  men.  Without  any 
firm  pi'inciples  or  habits  of  military  obedience,  it  is  open 
to  the  influences  of  intriguers.  Suspicion  finds  a  home 
in  its  heart.  It  is  credulous  as  well  as  self-confident. 
Pampered  and  unchecked  for  years,  it  begins  to  feel  that 
it  is  master.  Under  these  conditions  a  trifle  is  enough 
to  set  it  a-blaze.     The  trifle  was  forthcoming. 

The  Government  had  determined  to  arm  the  Sepoys 
with  the  Enfield  rifle.  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  Schools  for  the  Instruction  in  Musketry  were  esta- 
blished. With  the  old  musket  instruction  was  of  little 
avail,  for  Brown  Bess  could  not  be  relied  on  to  shoot 
straight  for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 
Therefore,  at  various  points  men  from  several  regiments 
of  the  native  army  met  to  be  taught  how  to  load  and  firo 
the  new  rifle.  This  weapon  is  loaded  with  a  greased 
cartridge.  It  was  usual  in  those  days  to  bite  the  cart- 
ridge, in  order  to  pour  out  tho  powder.  At  Dum-dum, 
near  Calcutta,  there  was  an  arsenal,  and  hero  those  cart- 
ridges were  made  up,  chiefly  by  native  servants. 

E.arly  in  January  one  of  those  men  asked  a  Sepoy  of 
the  2nd  Grenadiers  for  a  draught  of  water  from  liis 
lotah,  or  brass  drinking-pot.  The  high  caste  native  was 
astonished  at  the  insolence  of  tho  man,  for  he  was  low 
caste ;  and  if  tho  lips  of  tho  latter  touched  the  pot,  it 
would  be  defiled.  He  refused  with  disdain.  The  low- 
caste  man  was  one  of  those  who  made  up  the  cartridges. 
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and  he  retortod  ■with  a  snoer  that  tho  Sepoj'  need  not  bo 
so  particular  about  liLs  casto ;  for  tho  new  cartridges 
■vvaro  greased  with  bullock's  fat,  and  every  Sopoy  would 
lose  caste  -when  he  bit  oS  tho  end.  The  Sepoy  spread 
tho  tale  abroad  among  his  comrades.  The  IIiudoo.s  wore 
told  that  the  grease  was  tho  grease  of  the  sacred  cow, 
and  the  Moslem  soldiers  were  informed  that  it  was  the 
fat  of  the  unclean  swine;  and  finally,  to  meet  the  case  of 
b^th,  the  story  ran  that  tho  grease  was  a  compound  of 
tho  fat  of  pigs  and  cows.  This  story  has  been  received 
:i3  authentic.  Whether  it  bo  true  or  not  in  detail,  it 
illustrates  tho  feeling  that  the  new  cartridges,  with  their 
unctuous  ends  and  ill  odour,  had  aroused  in  the  native 
mind,  llero,  then,  was  a  plot  to  deprive  tho  whole  army 
of  its  caste,  striking  high  and  low  alike,  and  with  its 
caste  of  its  religion  !  The  fatal  story  flew  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  from  cantonment  to  cantonment,  from  station 
to  station.  In  a  few  weeks  the  native  army  was  ready  to 
rise  and  slay. 

At  first,  indeed,  tho  men  at  Dum-dum  appeared  to  bo 
l^orfectlj'  reasonable.  Called  on  at  parade  to  state  com- 
plaints, they  objected  to  the  cartridge,  and  suggested  the 
xisc  of  was  and  oil.  The  Government  ordered  an  investi- 
gation, and  in  the  meantime  changed  the  drill,  so  that 
in  future  tho  end  of  a  cartridge  was  to  be  torn  not  bitten 
off.  General  Hearsej-,  an  experienced  soldier,  well 
known  to  all  the  Sepoys,  harangued  his  division  at 
Barraokpore,  showing  them  how  impossible  it  was  that 
they  could  bo  made  Christians  bj^  the  mere  biting  of 

iitridges.   But  all  was  of  no  avail.    A  native  lieutenant 

1  formed  the  authorities  that  the  Barraokpore  brigade 
-"MS  preparing  to  mutiny.  General  Ilearsey  wrote  to 
Calcutta,  saj-iug,  "We  have  at  Barraokpore  been  dwell- 
ing upon  a  mine  ready  for  explosion."  He  admitted 
that  the  native  ofl3.cer3  were  of  no  use,  being  afraid  of 
tlieir  men,  and  he  suggested  that  a  Eui'opean  regiment 

ould  be  sent  up  to  the  station. 
At  this  time,  the  middle  of  February,  another  singular 

ign  was  observed.  A  native  policeman  entered  a  village 
fif  Oude,  carrying  two  chupatties,  or  cakes.  He  ordered 
hid  fellow  official  thei-o  to  make  ton  more,  and  give  two 
to  each  of  the  five  nearest  village  policemen,  with  the 
same  instructions.  In  a  few  hours  the  whole  country  was 
astir  with  watchmen  flying  about  with  these  cakes.  This 
proceeding  was  and  remains  a  mystery.  One  officer  who 
saw  a  watchman  run  in  with  his  cakes,  asked  what  it 
meant.  He  was  told  that  when  the  malik,  or  chief, 
required  a  service  from  his  peoijle,  he  sent  round  these 
cakes  to  prepare  them  for  the  execution  of  his  orders. 
•'And  what  is  the  order  now?"  inquired  the  officer.    And 

15  answer,  with  a  smile,  was,  "  We  don't  know  yet." 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  this  flight  of 
cakes,  there  it  stands  in  the  forefront  of  calamity,  and  is 
regarded  as  one  of  its  signs.  "How  little  was  it  thought," 
writes  Mr.  CaveBrovrae,  "that  therein  was  reall}' hidden 
an  Eastern  symbol  of  portentous  meaning.  Five  cen- 
turies before  (136S),  tho  Chinese  had,  by  a  somewhat 
similar  plan,  organised  and  carried  out  a  conspiracy  by 
means  of  which  their  dynasty  of  Mongol  invaders  was 
overthrown."      This  is  a  far-fetched  illustration.      No 


doubt,  the  chupattio  mystery  had  a  meaning,  but  tho 
heart  of  it  has  not  even  yet  been  plucked  out. 

From  Barraokpore,  a  detachment  of  the  34th  Native 
Infantry  went  to  Burhamporc,  once  a  great  and  important 
station,  120  miles  north  of  Calcutta.  Hero  wore  quartered 
tho  19th  Native  Infantry,  tho  1 1  th  Ii-regiilars,  and  two 
guns.  The  1 9th  feasted  their  comrades,  and  these  in  return 
told  the  story  of  tho  cartridges  with  great  additions.  John 
Company  had  sent  Lord  Canning  to  convert  India  to 
Chi'Istianity,  and  ho  had  been  ordered  to  begin  by  de- 
stroying tho  caste  of  tho  wholo  army  !  Tho  men  of  the 
19th  heard,  and  forthwith  believed.  They  made  no  in- 
quiries of  the  English  officers.  What  were  tho  "stranger 
gentlemen  "  to  them  ?  How  could  their  words  in  such  a 
matter  affect  what  their  brethren  had  told  them  ?  On  tho 
2jth,  the  day  after  the  detachment  had  come  In,  Colonel 
Mitchell  commanding  at  the  station,  ordered  a  parade  for 
the  following  morning.  The  men  wore  to  meet  for  exer- 
cise with  blank  cartridge,  and  it  was  served  out.  These 
cartridges  were  not  new.  They  had  long  been  made  up. 
Moreover,  no  grease  is  ever  used  in  blank  cartridges. 
Yet  the  men  refused  to  take  them.  Not  ripe  at  tho 
moment  for  mutinj',  they  j-ielded  when  threatened  with 
a  court-martial.  But  the  same  night  their  passions  got 
the  better  of  them,  and  they  rose  and  seized  their  arms. 
Ai'oused  by  tho  noise  and  confusion,  Colonel  Mitchell 
ordered  out  the  cavalry  and  the  guns.  Bat  the  night 
was  dark.  Torches  were  nccessarj'.  The  ground  was 
broken.  Neither  guns  nor  horsemen,  it  is  said,  could 
bo  used.  Colonel  Mitchell  doubted  whether  he  could 
depend  on  his  native  troopers  and  native  gunners.  He 
therefore  hai-angued  the  mutineers,  explained  the 
groundlessness  of  their  fears,  and  begged  them  to  give 
up  their  arms.  The  Sepoys,  still  unready  for  revolt, 
made  a  counter-proposition.  They  would  give  up  their 
arms,  if  tho  Colonel  would  withdraw  his  cavalry  and 
guns.  He  complied,  and  with  this  transaction  the 
tumult  ended.  Here,  then,  was  decided  mutiny.  It 
broke  out  with  a  running  accompaniment  of  fires  in 
different  places,  the  work  of  wilful  men,  bent  on  spread- 
ing the  contagion  of  alarm  and  treason. 

On  learning  whaj;  had  happened  at  Berhampore,  the 
Government  in  Calcutta  called  up  the  S4th  Queen's 
Begiment  from  Burmah,  and  ordered  the  19th  Native 
Infantry  to  march  to  Barrackpore  to  be  disbanded.  As 
they  were  marching  down,  an  emissary  from  the  34th  met 
them  with  a  proposal  that,  when  within  a  march  of  tho 
station,  the  19th  should  murder  their  officers,  while  the 
34th  did  the  same;  but  the  19th  refused,  and  marched 
quietly  into  the  cantonment.  Here  they  found  the  S4th, 
a  wing  of  the  53rd  Foot,  two  troops  of  horse  artillery,  and 
the  Governor-General's  body-guard  of  picked  Sepoy 
troopers.  Two  days  before  they  were  disbanded,  a  Sepoy 
of  the  34th,  Mangul  Pandy  by  name,  endeavoured  to 
rouse  his  regiment.  In  the  presence  of  the  guard,  who 
stood  by,  he  wounded  Adjutant  Baugh.  While  these 
were  in  deadly  sti-ife,  the  British  sergeant-major  dashed 
in ;  but  he  was  cut  down,  and  the  native  lieutenant  and 
guard  took  part  in  the  fray,  striking  the  Europeans.  A 
Mahometan,  however,  was  faithful,  and,  with  the  assist- 
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ance  of  General  Hearsey  and  other  offioei's,  Baugh  was 
rescued  and  Mangul  Pandy  seized.  Eiding  up  to  the 
mutinous  guard,  ■with  a  loaded  pistol  in  one  hand,  and 
ordering  them  back,  Hearsey  threatened  to  shoot  the 
■first  man  ■who  disobeyed  him,  and  on  this  they  returned 
to  their  posts.  Mangul  Pandy  and  the  native  lieutenant 
were  hanged  in  due  coui'se,  and  the  Mahometan  and 
sergeant-major  ■were  rewarded ;  but  for  these  acts,  such 
■was  the  style  of  management  that  prevailed  in  Bengal, 
General  Hearsey  was  reprimanded !  On  the  31st  of 
March,  the  19th  were  deprived  of  their  arms,  paid  up  all 
their  arrears,  solemnly  lectured  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  force  at  the  station,  Eui-opean  and  native,  dis- 
banded, inarched  out  of  the  station,  and  sent  to  their 
homes.  The  19th  were  really  not  so  much  in  fault  as 
appeared,  for  they  offered,  if  pardoned,  to  serve  in  China 
or  an3rwhere ;  but  the  Government  held  it  necessary  to 
make  an  example.  For  now  the  fires  in  cantonments 
were  more  rife  than  over  all  up  the  valley  of  the  Ganges, 
the  midnight  meetings  of  the  Sepoys  more  numerous, 
and  the  excitement  of  the  whole  army  was  fast  rising  to 
a  climax. 

These  symptoms  of  mutiny  were  manifest  in  Oude  and 
in  the  north-west.  General  Anson,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  was  on  his  way  to  comfortable  quarters  in  the  hills. 
He  had  been  appomted  to  this  responsible  post,  not  be- 
cause he  was  the  fittest  man  to  command  an  army  like 
that  of  India,  but  because  he  was  a  highly  connected 
English  gentleman.  He  had  no  special  qualifications  for 
the  task.  In  ordinary  times,  ■with  nothing  to  do,  his 
ignorance  of  the  natives  and  his  mediocrity  would  have 
been  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  empire ;  but  he 
would  have  passed  through  his  period  of  service  without 
trouble,  and  would  have  come  home  a  moderately 
wealthy  man.  He  was  altogether  unfitted  for  the  deadly 
conflict  impending.  He  did  not  understand  its  gravity, 
and  if  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  facts,  he  would 
have  been  unable  to  deal  with  them.  In  the  middle  of 
March,  ■with  the  36th  Native  Infantry  for  escort,  he  went 
to  Umballa.  Two  non-commissioned  officers  of  this  regi- 
ment were  at  the  rifle  school.  They  went  out  to  meet  their 
comrades,  and  were  by  them  repulsed  as  outcasts — men 
who  had  touched  greased  cartridges  and  were  defiled.  In 
fact,  these  natives  had  not  touched  greased  cartridges,  for 
there  were  none  in  the  school.  But  that  made  no  differ- 
ence to  the  infatuated  36th.  The  outcasts  told  their  story 
to  Captain  Martineau,  and  he  reported  it  to  the  higher 
authorities.  They  had  evidence  that  the  latent  fire  of 
mutiny  was  aU  around  them,  and  ready  to  burst  forth. 
The  Sepoys  pretended  that  the  rifle  with  its  cartridge 
was  "  a  Government  missionary  to  convert  the  whole 
army  to  Christianity."  By  this  time  the  whole  army  had 
become  aware  of  its  strength,  and  was  in  communication 
from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur.  General  Anson  inspected 
the  depot,  and  suspended  the  musketry  practice  of  the 
Sepoys  until  further  orders.  He  ordered  an  inquiry,  and 
when  all  the  symptoms  were  disclosed  to  him,  ho  actually 
censured  the  Sepoys  who  had  made  known  the  fact  th.at 
they  had  been  repulsed  and  treated  as  outcasts  by  their 
corps!  lie  aext  forced  the  Sepoys,  not  yet  ripe  for  revolt, 


to  use  the  cartridge.  They  did  so,  but  at  night  they 
bm-nt  a  number  of  Government  buildings.  A  Sikh  now 
reported  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  which  was  to  break 
out  in  the  beginning  of  May,  either  at  Delhi,  Umballa, 
or  Meerut.  But  General  Anson  would  not  believe  the 
information.  He  was  already  nestled  snugly  in  the  hill^;, 
playing  whist.  And  so  the  month  passed  away,  lighted 
at  its  close  by  blazing  cantonments,  and  marked  by  the 
most  flagrant  signs  of  universal  military  disaffection.  In 
addition  to  this  the  agents  of  the  King  of  Delhi  and  the 
Shah  of  Persia  and  the  Moslem  priests  were  at  work, 
preaching  a  religious  war  by  stealth,  while  the  Hindoo 
pundits  openly  prophesied  that  the  reign  of  the  English 
had  lasted  its  appointed  time,  and  that  it  was  now  coming 
to  an  end.  It  is  abundantly  plain  that  the  Sepoy  army, 
regular  and  irregular,  had  determined  to  revolt,  and  that 
nothing  was  now  wanting  but  a  bold  initiative  on  the 
part  of  some  regiment  or  regiments.  The  e'vils  arising 
from  the  gross  mismanagement  of  the  armj-  by  successive 
Governors-General  and  Commanders-in-Chief  had  become 
too  great  to  be  stayed.  No  remedial  measures,  nothing 
short  of  a  general  disarmament  of  the  entire  force,  could 
have  arrested  the  mutiny;  but  for  this  measure  the 
authorities  were  not  prepared,  and  if  they  had  been  pre- 
pared, they  did  not  possess  the  m.eans  of  executing  so 
gi'eat  a  <:o'ip  (VHut. 

The  month  of  May  came.  It  was  the  height  of  the  hot 
season.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Sepoys,  who  had 
seen  that  their  European  masters  feared  the  sun,  had 
calculated  on  its  enervating  effects.  The  storm  was 
gathering  to  a  head.  The  strife  was  going  on  sullenly 
at  Meerut  as  well  as  at  Umballa.  At  Lucknow,  also,  it 
was  in  progress.  On  the  first  days  of  May  the  7th  Oudo 
Irregular  Infantry  refused  to  touch  cartridges,  which, 
they  admitted,  were  in  every  respect  such  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to.  The  men  were  in  absolute,  but 
passive  mutiny.  On  the  3rd  of  Maj-,  threatening  to  kill 
the  Eui'opean  officers,  they  seized  their  arms  and  the 
magazine  ;  but  a  force  of  cavalry  and  artillery  arriving, 
the  mutineers  were  panic-stricken,  and  gave  up  their 
arms.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  Tth  Oude  and  tho 
4Sth  Native  Infantry  were  actually  conspiring.  Thus  face 
to  face  with  danger,  Sii"  Henry  Lawrence,  Commissioner 
in  Oude,  began  to  make  those  preparations  which,  in  tho 
proper  place,  wo  shall  describe.  He  had  already  struck 
down  promptly  the  first  mutinous  regiment.  He  was 
destined  to  save  the  power  of  England  in  Oude,  and  to 
sacrifice  his  life  in  so  doing. 

This  scene  at  Lucknow  aroused  the  Government  a'j 
Calcutta.  But  mUd  measures  wore  the  order  of  the  day. 
A  native  lieutenant  at  Barrackpore  had  been  caught  in 
the  lines  of  tho  70th,  urging  his  men  to  revolt.  He  was 
tried  by  a  native  court-martial,  and  sentenced  to  dis- 
missal. The  ofl'ect  on  the  Sepoys  is  indescribable.  "This," 
they  said,  "  the  only  punishment  for  mutiny !  They  are 
.afraid  of  us:  we  can  do  as  wo  like."  But,  alarmed  by  the 
mutiny  at  Lucknow,  Lord  Canning  dotei-mined  to  dis- 
band another  regiment.  Tho  corrupted  34th  was  to  bo 
so  punished  this  time.  Directing  the  8-lth  (Queen's,  a 
wing  of  the  03rd,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery  upon 
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Barrackpore,  ho  ordered  the  officer  commanding  at  the 
station  to  disband  tho  mutinous  regiment.  It  was  done, 
but  tho  punishment  was  felt  to  bo  no  punishment,  and 
tho  men  went  off  exulting  with  their  pay.  In  tho  order 
of  the  Governor-General,  disaffected  soldiers  were  told 
that  mutiny  would  draw  down  upon  them  sharp  and  cer- 
tain punishment  like  that  inflicted  on  tho  34th.  But  tho 
Bengal  Sepoys  had  been  long  hardened  to  radical  insub- 
ordination, and  tho  sharp  and  certain  punishment  of 
disbandmcnt  for  mutiny  had  no  effect  on  them.  This 
scone  occurred  at  Barrackpore  on  the  6th  of  May.  It  was 


European  troops,  and  here  were  tho  6th  Dragoon  Guards, 
or  Carabineers,  tho  1st  Battalion  of  tho  GOth  Rifles,  and 
two  troops  of  Ilorso  Artillery.  There  were  also  tho  1 1th 
and  20th  Native  Infantry  and  tho  3rd  Native  Cavalrj-. 
The  commander  of  tho  station  was  General  Ilowitt,  a 
worn-out  old  officer,  of  whom  it  had  once  been  reported 
officially  that  ho  was  totally  unfit  for  any  command. 
Nevertheless,  ho  was  employed.  Signs  of  disaffection 
had  been  plcnfil'ul  at  Jlcerut.  Tho  Sepoys  ceased  to 
salute  their  officers,  and  night  after  night  the  alann  of 
"  fire  ! "  rang  through  the  cantonment.     But,  surely,  so 
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the  second  instance  of  paltering  with  mutineers.  The 
(Hoverument  seem  to  have  thought  that  they  had 
destroyed  the  mutiny,  root  and  branch.  In  five  days 
from  that  time  Mecrut  was  sacked,  and  the  streets  of 
Delhi  were  running  with  European  blood. 

The  town  and  station  of  Mecrut  lies  about  forty-five 
miles  north  of  Delhi,  in  the  upper  part  of  tho  Doab  of 
the  Jumna  and  Ganges.  As  no  European  troops  could 
be  stationed  ia  Delhi,  without  violating  tho  arrange- 
ments made  when  wo  dispossessed  the  Great  Mogul  of 
his  territories,  Meerut  was  fixed  on  as  a  station  for 
191. — New  Series. 


men  thought,  tho  Sepoj'S  would  not  venture  on  mutiny 
j  in  the  presence  of  so  strong  a  European  force.  Vain 
I  delusion  !  Tho  natives  of  India,  inferior  as  they  are  to 
I  the  Western  race  which  rules  over  them  in  moral 
quaUties,  are  quite  their  equals  in  shrewdness  and 
I  intellect. 

The  Sepoys  had  taken  the  measure  of  General  Hewitt's 
character,  and  probably  knew  they  had  little  to  fear  in 
consequence  of  his  weakness  and  incapacity.  More- 
over, they  were  eager  to  try  conclusions  with  their 
masters,  for  years  of   obedience  to  their  caprices  had 
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rooted  up  the  respect  and  awe   wMch  the  Sepoy  felt 
formerly  for  his  officers. 

As  the  disaffection  of  the  Sepoys  -was  manifest,  Colonel 
Oarmichael  Smith,  of  the  3rd  Cavaby,  determined  to  bear 
it  no  longer.  He  paraded  a  part  of  the  regiment,  ninety 
men,  and  ordered  them  to  take  the  cartridges,  showing 
them,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  end  was  to  be  torn  not 
bitten  off.  Only  five  obeyed.  The  rest  were  deaf  to 
Dxhortations  and  warnings.  Thoy  stood  still,  in  passive 
mutiny.  This  fact  was  rqjorted  to  Brigadier  Archdale 
Wilson,  and  by  his  order  the  whole  of  the  mutineers  were 
arrested.  They  were  tried,  as  usual,  by  a  native  court- 
martial,  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment. 
On  the  9th  of  May,  by  order  of  General  Hewitt,  the 
whole  of  the  force  in  the  cantonment,  European  and 
native,  was  paraded.  As  soon  as  they  were  drawn  up, 
the  Europeans  were  directed  to  load.  Then  the  mutineers 
wore  marched  in,  and  so  placed  that  any  resistance 
would  be  followed  by  their  destruction.  Their  uniforms 
were  stripped  off,  and  they  wore  placed  in  irons.  "  The 
only  sign  of  emotion  was  one  deep  sigh  which  burst  at 
onco  from  all  the  black  battalions."  The  disgraced 
troopers  actually  reproached  their  comrades  for  per- 
mitting the  execution,  of  the  sentence;  and  we  may  well 
believe  that  nothing  but  the  loaded  guns  in  front,  and  the 
gi-im  men  of  the  Rifles  and  Carabineers,  prevented  the 
armed  Sepoys  from  attempting  a  rescue.  The  shackled 
troopers  were  marched  off  to  the  gaol  and  placed  under  a 
guard  of  native  policemen ;  and  the  Sepoys  returned  to 
their  lines  to  plot  treason,  and  communicate  their  inten- 
tions to  the  regiments  at  Delhi.  The  sun  went  down  on 
that  Saturday,  May. the  9th,  and  darkness  covered  up  the 
meetings  of  swarthy  soldiers  planning  a  general  revolt 
for  the  next  day. 

It  was  Sunday.  The  place  was  quiet ;  there  was  no 
stir  in  the  native  lines ;  the  hours  flew  by  as  usual ;  the 
period  for  evening  service  was  approaching.  Officers  were 
dressing;  the  European  soldiers  were  turning  out;  ladies 
were  putting  on  their  head-gear  ;  the  clergyman  was 
steppiag  into  his  buggy,  with  his  evening  sermon  in  his 
pocket.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Eolton  records  that  a  native  ser- 
vant went  to  his  wife,  and  said  to  her,  with  very  anxiou.s 
and  troubled  looks,  "  Oh,  madam,  don't  go  to  church 
this  afternoon."  "The  carriage,"  he  continues,  "was  then 
at  the  door  and  ready  to  t.ake  us  to  church,  and  the  ser- 
vice was  .appointed  to  take  place  in  half  an  hour  from 
the  time  this  speech  was  made.  Hearing  this  singular 
requesj  addressed  to  my  wife,  I  naturally  inquired,  '  Why 
should  not  madam  go  to  church  this  evening;-"  The 
servant  replied,  'Because  there  will  be  a  fight.'  I  asked, 
'Who  will  flght'"  The  woman  answered,  'The  Sepoys.'" 
Mr.  Rolton  did  not  boliovo,  but  soon  saw  his  error.  The 
plan  of  the  Sepoys  was  to  have  risen  when  the  Europeans 
were  in  church,  and  to  have  slain  those  who  were  there. 
But  tlio  church-bells  and  their  own  impatience  ruined 
the  scheme. 

About  five  o'clock  tlie  quiet  of  the  evening  was  broken. 
A  rocket  flow  upwards  in  the  Sopoy  lines.  The  men 
rushed  forth,  seized  their  anna,  and  slow  at  once  four  of 
their  ofBcors.     "The  ^li  Cava'i'v  inoim;  their  horses; 


some  officers  ride  in  amongst  them,  trying  to  pacify  them, 
but  none  listen ;  there  is  such  a  clamour  that  no  word 
can  be  hoard.  Some  are  struck  at  and  wpunded.  A  part 
of  them  gallop  away  to  the  gaol,  whirling  their  sabres 
over  their  heads.  One  of  their  officers  is  earned  along 
with  them.  There  is  only  a  native  guard  at  the  gaol;  tho 
doors  are  thrown  open  with  shouts ;  they  sot  their  im- 
prisoned comrades  free.  A  smith  is  at  hand,  who  knocks 
off  their  chains.  The  officer,  who  was  much  beloved  in 
his  regiment,  entreated  the  men  not  to  accept  theii'  free- 
dom in  such  a  way,  and  said  he  would  get  their  pardon 
if  they  stayed.  They  embraced  him  with  tears,  but  said, 
after  what  had  happened,  they  never  could  trust  the 
Company  any  more.  Fourteen  hundred  convicts  are  at 
the  same  time  let  loose,  who  rush  eagerly  away  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  plunder  and  violence.  A  party  of  the 
Sowars,  with  the  20th,  went  to  the  lines  of  the  11th,  to 
turn  tile  tide  of  disaffection  in  its  ranks,  for  it  was  not 
yet  entirely  gained  over.  Colonel  Finnis  was  there,  en- 
deavouring to  address  the  men  and  keep  them  to  their 
duty.  They  instantly  fired  at  the  unfortunate  gentleman, 
whose  death  decided  the  wavering  regiment.  The  Sepoys 
of  the  11th  now  joined  with  the  rest,  but  protected  the 
oEBoers  and  ladies.  It  was  the  plan  of  the  mutineers  to 
sat  upon  and  massacre  the  Europeans  assembled  iu 
church.  Fortunately,  the  signal  was  given  too  early. 
The  Sepoys  fall  upon  and  kill  everj-body  they  meet; 
joined  with  the  rabble  of  the  bazaars,  they  run  to  plunder 
the  long  line  of  beautiful  cottages  in  which  the  Eui'opeau 
families  resided.  They  push  their  muskets  into  the 
thatch,  and  fire ;  in  a  few  minutes  they  are  all  in  a  blaze. 
They  break  in  at  tho  glass  doors,  plunder  and  destroy 
everything,  and  search  everywhere  with  blood  thirst}^ 
eagerness  for  the  '  Feringhee  suars.'  Ladies  and  children 
are  seized,  with  exultation,  and  tormenced  to  death. 
The  Europeans  who  get  clear  fly  aw.ay  to  the  EngL'sh 
barracks.  Some  hide  all  night  in  the  g.ardens  and  com- 
pounds, hoping  every  moment  to  hear  the  voices  of  their 
countrymen  coming  to  their  rescue.  All  tho  bungalows 
in  the  native  lines  arc  burned  and  sacked.  For  two 
hours  the  work  of  hell  goes  on — tumult,  murder,  pillage, 
conflagration.  They  fight  for  the  spoil  and  kill  one  an- 
other. And  what  are  our  soldiers  doing  ?  They  are  all 
armed  and  ready,  panting  with  fury,  eager  to  rescue 
their  dying  countrywomen,  eager  for  blood  and  ven- 
geance— the  noblo  soldiers  of  our  race,  able  to  slaughter 
twenty  times  their  number  of  Sepoys.  General  Hewitt's 
order  comes.     What  is  it  ?     '  Defend  your  linos  I '  " 

Such  was  the  fatal  order.  Instead  of  attacking  tho 
mutineers  withhorse,  foot,  and  artillery,  he  ran  aw.iy  from 
thcni  and  stood  on  the  defensive.  At  length  lio  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  move,  but  when  ho  did  tlie  mischief  had 
been  completed,  and  tho  mutineers  wore  speeding  south- 
ward to  Delhi.  Moving  in  the  gloom,  tho  .angry  Europeans 
came  up  witliin  sight  of  some  of  their  fops,  and  the  guns 
poured  a  shower  of  grape  into  tho  darkness  as  the  Sepoys 
vanished.  There  was  no  pursuit.  Captain  Rossor  offered 
to  ride  after  thorn  with  horsemen  and  guns,  and  follow 
them  to  Delhi;  but  General  Hewitt  would  not  hear  of  it, 
and  returned  to  his  linos  I 
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The  3rd  Cavalry  liad  taken  the  load  in  bloodshed,  and 
had  found  ready  imitators  in  the  ranks  of  the  2()th ;  but 
the  lltli  shed  no  blood,  thoy  protected  several  of  the 
ladies  and  childi-eu,  and  escorted  them  out  of  danger. 
When  the  mutineers  had  gone,  the  scoundrels  fi'om  the 
bazaars,  liudmashes  and  Goojurs,  completed  the  work  of 
murder  and  destruction.  All  night  the  flames  crackled, 
and  the  smoke  ascended,  and  the  yolls  of  the  ruffians 
were  heard  as  they  plundered,  slew,  and  tortured.  Many 
escaped,  but  thirty-three  were  slain.  When  day  dawned 
the  fugitives  crept  out  from  the  shelter  of  bushes  and 
outhouses,  and  hastened  to  the  European  lines.  The 
native  cantonment,  and  the  long  rows  of  cottages,  each 
iu  its  pretty  garden,  beloagiug  to  the  Europeans,  were 
blackened  and  smoking  ruins.  The  European  troops 
were  furious  at  the  escape  of  the  Sepoys,  and  when  the 
morning  light  revealed  the  mutilated  and  dishonoured 
corpses  of  their  brothers  and  sisters,  their  wrath  blazed 
up  into  a  passion  for  vengeance,  a  passion  which  the 
events  of  almost  everj-  daj'  were  destined  to  feed  and 
to  sustain. 

While  Meerut  was  desolated,  and  General  Hewitt 
holding  in  his  British  soldiers,  the  mutineers  were  speed- 
ing onward  to  Delhi.  The  moon  shone  brightly,  the  air 
was  cool ;  the  great  marching  powers  of  the  Sepioys  made 
it  easy  for  them  to  traverse  at  a  bound  the  brief  distance 
of  fortj'-Svo  miles.  The  infuriated  cavalry  took  the  lead, 
eager  to  reach  Delhi  before  news  of  the  bloody  work  of 
the  10th — -not  onlj-  to  secure  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
Jumna,  but  to  surprise  the  Europeans.  Therefore  the 
troopers  went  rapidly  over  the  ground,  and  the  column 
of  infantr}'  trailed  behind,  yet  marching  with  hui'ried 
steps  and  grim  resolves. 

In  Delhi  all  was  peace.  There  were  no  signs  of 
mutiny  in  the  city  or  cantonments.  There  had  been  a 
sign  of  Mahometan  disaffection,  for  a  placard  liad  been 
posted  on  the  walls  of  the  Jumma  Mnsjld,  declaring  that 
the  Shah  of  Persia  was  coming  to  drive  the  Europeans 
from  India.  The  old  King  of  Delhi,  and  his  sons,  and 
grandsons  could  not  be  expected  to  love  us  or  be  loyal 
to  us.  They  lived  a  life  of  conspiracy  in  these  stormy 
times ;  they  were  all  sensual,  cruel,  and  idle ;  but  they 
dared  not  act  openly  against  the  Company.  There  were 
three  native  regiments  in  the  city  and  cantonments,  the 
3Sth,  o4th,  and  7-lth,  and  a  native  battery.  Brigadier 
Graves  commanded  the  brigade,  and  he  and  all  the 
officers  had  the  most  complete  confidence  iu  the  loyalty 
of  their  men.  Delhi  is  a  beautiful  city,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jumna  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  twelve 
feet  thick,  having  b.astions  in  excellent  order,  each 
mounting  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  pieces  of  ordnance, 
so  as  to  furnish  a  ilanking  fire ;  in  front  of  the  wall  was 
a  ditch  of  considerable  width,  and  twenty-four  feet  deep  ; 
and  bej-ond  the  ditch  a  slojie  or  glacis,  covering  the 
wall  for  half  its  height.  It  had  the  river  on  one  face, 
and  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  seven  miles.  On  the 
river  front  stood  the  palace,  a  fortified  building  of  great 
extent,  and  opposite  its  north-eastern  angle  was  the  bridge 
of  boats,  over  which  ran  the  i-oad  from  Meerut,  under 
the  guns  of  the  fort  of  Selimgurh.     To  the  north,  there 


was  a  ridgo  of  hills  ;  and  parallel  with  this  ridge,  and  ou 
the  plateau  behind  it,  were  the  native  lines  or  canton- 
ments. The  road  to  those  from  the  city  lay  through  the 
Cashmere  Gate.  The  main  gate  of  tho  palace  was  on 
the  western  front,  and  from  tho  main  gate  ran  tho 
Chandnoe  Chouk,  or  High  Street,  a  broad  avouue,  load- 
ing to  the  Lahore  Gate.  Beyond  the  walls,  ou  tho  west 
and  south,  were  houses  and  gardens,  and  tho  ruins  of 
ancient  Delhi.  The  troopers  of  the  3rd  were  eager  to 
seize  tho  bridge  of  boats,  because  that  was  the  only 
road  over  the  Jumna. 

The  European  officials  wore  at  work  as  usual.  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  tho  magistrate,  was  in  his  court.  Mr.  Lc 
Bas  was  at  tho  Custom  House.  Mr.  Simon  Eraser,  the 
commissioner,  was  at  Ludlow  Castle,  a  house  on  the 
road  to  tho  lines.  Sir  Thomas  Metcalfe  was  at  his  house 
about  to  start  for  the  hills.  It  was  nine  o'clock ;  from 
the  magazine,  which  also  looked  ou  to  tho  liver,  a  sharp 
eye  saw  a  body  of  troopers  coming  down  tho  Meerut 
road.  The  news  spread  to  the  Eui'opoans ;  one  after 
the  other  they  heard  of  these  galloping  horsemon.  The 
brigadier,  warned  b}'  Mr.  Hutchinson,  at  once  ordered 
the  54th,  under  Colonel  Ripley,  and  two  guns,  to  march. 
Sir  Thomas  Metcalfe  warned  Lieutenant  Willoughby,  at 
the  magazine,  and  wished  that  two  guns  :night  be 
planted  to  sweep  tho  bridge.  Eraser  and  Captain 
Douglas  went  into  the  palace  to  rouse  and  induce  the 
king  to  exert  his  influence.  In  the  meantime  the 
troopers  had  ridden  up  to  the  bridge,  had  cut  down 
the  sergeant  in  charge,  had  crossed  over,  and  were  in 
tho  palace  and  the  city. 

They  wore  prompt  men,  these  troopers.  So  long  as 
thei-e  was  one  white  face  left,  they  felt  that  they  were 
not  masters.  So  when  Mr.  Eraser  expostulated  with 
them,  they  shot  at  him,  wounded  Mx.  Hutchinson,  and 
killed  a  European  clerk.  Mr.  Eraser  seized  a  gun  and 
shot  a  trooper  ;  but  there  were  none  to  aid  him,  and  he 
had  to  ily.  Sir  Thomas  Metcalfe  tried  the  police ;  they 
stood  unmoved.  Sir  Thomas  drove  awa}'.  As  yet  there 
were  only  troopers  in  the  citj- ;  but  they  had  been 
looked  for  by  the  native  troops,  and  though  few,  they 
were  sufficient,  since  there  were  none  to  oppose  them. 
Eraser,  Hutchinson,  and  Douglas  had  gone  into  the 
palace.  There  were  tho  troopers,  a  mob  from  the  city, 
and  convicts  delivered  from  gaol.  The  British  gentle- 
men still  faced  the  mutineers,  reasoning,  reproaching, 
exhorting.  Suddenly  one  of  the  king's  servants  cut  down 
Eraser,  and  then  a  body  rushed  up  the  stairs  and  there 
slew  Hutchinson,  Douglas,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jennings,  Miss 
Jennings,  and  Miss  Clifford.  The  ladies  were  killed  out- 
right on  the  spot,  and  suffered  no  dishonour.  Then  the 
troopers  rushed  forth  to  complete  the  massacre  of  the 
white  men  and  the  native  Christians.  They  scoured 
through  the  European  quarters,  with  reeking  blades — the 
centre  of  a  horde  of  ruffians  steeped  in  cruelty,  and  cr3'ing, 
'•' Been!  Deen  !"  spared  none.  Some  gallantly  resisted ; 
some  were  smitten  at  their  desks  and  employments.  Mr. 
Deresford,  at  the  bank,  fought  stoutly,  but  was  slain,  and 
all  who  belonged  to  his  household.  The  dwellers  in  the 
College  shared  the  same  fate ;    the  whole  force  of  the 
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Delhi  Mission  fell.  Lideed,  "  few  who  lived  within  the 
city  walls  were  able  to  escape.  Whole  families  were 
butchered;  young  girls  who  had  that  morning  awoke 
gently  in  their  paaceful  homes,  were  dragged  over  the 
threshold,  across  the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents,  bj' 
hideous  miscreants.  Modcstj'  and  decency  were  out- 
raged in  the  open  sti'eets.  One  lady,  in  defence  of  her 
child — [for  Asiatic  cruelty  loves  to  torture  children] — 
shot  two  of  the  wretches  with  her  husband's  pistols, 
when  a  Sepoj'-  ran  his  bayonet  through  her  back.  The 
Sowars  [troojiers]  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
bloodthirstiness.  The  populace  were  abreast  of  the 
Sepoys.  The  houses  were  gutted;  everything  was 
broken,  scattered  about,  or  snatched  away.  They  kept 
prowKng  into  every  corner  until  the  burning  roofs  drove 
them  out."  In  the  midst  of  their  fary  they  were  not 
likely  to  forget  the  telegraph.  The  chief  clerk  was  slain, 
but  the  rebels  were  not  quick  enough  in  getting  to  the 
office  to  prevent  his  assistant  from  sending  this  message 
to  Lahore,  ere  the  troopers  cut  him  down  : — •'•  The  Sepoys 
have  come  in  from  Meerut,"  so  ran  this  momentous 
message;  "Mr.  Todd  is  dead,  and,  we  hear,  several 
Europeans.  "\Ve  must  shut  up."  They  died ;  like  good 
men  and  true,  the3'  fell  at  theu-  posts,  but  they  had 
saved  the  Punjab. 

Brigadier  Graves  had  not  been  idle.  He  first  sent 
word  that  all  Europeans  in  the  city  should  muster  at 
the  Flagstaff  Tower,  a  stone  building,  with  battlements, 
standing  on  the  centre  of  the  ridge;  bnt  his  orders 
were  too  late,  or  rather  the  troopers  and  felons  were  too 
speedy  for  these  orders  to  bo  of  service.  Then,  as  we 
have  stated,  he  sent  the  54th,  followed  by  two  guns,  to 
quell  any  tumult.  But  the  54th  had  no  sooner  entered 
the  Cashmere  Gate  than  some  troopers  rode  up  and  shot 
Colonel  Eipley  and  all  his  officers,  except  three  who  got 
away.  Major  Patterson  now  entered  with  the  guns, 
and  at  sight  of  these  the  troopers  rode  off.  But  the 
S4th  immediately  broke  up  and  joined  the  mutineers. 
Brigadier  Graves  sent  down  three  companies  of  the  74th 
and  two  more  guns.  These  only  provided  fresh  muti- 
neers, for  not  a  man  would  obey  orders.  The  guns  were 
ordered  back  ;  but  on  their  road  a  party  of  mutineers  met 
them,  wounded  the  horso  of  the  officer  in  charge,  and 
carried  the  guns  back  to  Delhi.  All  the  Sepoys  now 
became  active  mutinoei-s.  Some  ladies  had  joined  the 
officers  at  the  Cashmero  Gate,  when  the  Sepoys  assembled 
there  opened  fire.  A  young  officer  who  was  present 
has  described  in  simple  language  the  scene  visible  and 
audible  there  on  that  Monday  afternoon.  "As  luck 
would  have  it,"  ho  writes,  "  I,  with  a  few  other  fellows, 
ran  up  a  kind  of  slope  that  loads  to  the  officers'  quarters, 
and  thenco,  amid  a  storm  of  bullets,  to  one  of  the 
enibrasures  of  the  bastion.  It  is  perfectly  miraculous 
how  I  escaped  being  hit ;  no  end  of  poor  fellows  wore 
knocked  down  all  about,  and  all,  too,  by  their  men;  it  is 
really  awful  to  think  of  it.  However,  on  arriving  at  the 
.  embrasure,  all  at  once  the  idea  occurred  to  me  of  jumping 
down  into  the  ditch  from,  the  rampart  (one  would  have 
thought  it  madness  at  any  other  timo),  and  so  ti-y  and 
got  out  by  scaling  the  opposite  side ;  but  just  as  I  was  in 


the  act  of  doing  so,  I  heard  screams  from  a  lot  of  un- 
fortunate women  who  were  in  the  officers'  quarters, 
imploring  for  help.  I  immediately,  with  a  few  other 
fellows,  who  like  me  were  going  to  escape  the  same  waj', 
ran  back  to  them,  and  though  the  attempt  appeared 
hopeless,  we  determined  to  sea  if  we  could  not  take  them 
with  us.  Some  of  them,  jioor  creatures,  were  wounded 
with  bullets.  However,  we  made  a  rope  with  handker- 
chiefs, and  some  of  us  jumping  down  first  into  the  ditch, 
caught  them  as  they  dropped,  to  break  the  tall.  Then 
came  the  difficulty  of  dragging  them  up  the  opposite 
bank  ;  however,  by  God's  will,  wo  succeeded,  after  nearly 
half  an  hour's  labour,  in  getting  them  up  ;  and  why  no 
Sepoys  came  and  shot  every  one  of  us  whUe  getting 
across  is  a  perfect  mysteiy.  The  murdering  was  going 
on  below  all  this  time,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
easier  than  for  two  or  three  of  them  to  come  to  the  ram- 
l^art  and  shoot  down  every  one  of  us." 

Leaving  these  bruised  and  maimed  fugitives  to  track 
their  way   to   the  Flagstaff  Tower,   we  have  now  to 
describe  an  act  so  noble,  that  at  the  time  the  story  of  it 
rang  through  Europe  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet — the 
defence  of  the  magazine  in  Delhi,  and  its  destruction  by 
nine  Europeans.  There  were  two  magazines  in  the  station : 
a   large  one,   containing   above  a  thousand   barrels  of 
powder,  placed  two  miles  outside  the  city  walls,  and  at 
anybody's  mercy,  and  a  smaller  one  within  the  walls, 
not  far  from  the  palace,  containing  not  more  than  fifty 
bai-rels.     It  is  of  the  latter  we  have  to  write.     Sir  Charles 
Napier  had  condemned  this  building.     Its  gates  were  so 
weak,  he  said,  a  mob  could  push  them  in.     On  the  11th 
May  there  were  nine  officers  and  men  to  defend  this 
magazine.     They  were.  Lieutenant  George  'Willoughby 
in  command.   Lieutenants  Forrest  and   Eaynor;    Con- 
ductors  Buckley,  Shaw,  and  Scully ;    Sub-Gonducto- 
Crow,   and   Sergeants   Edwards    and   Stewart.      Their 
memories  are  worthy  of  all  honour.     In  t"ne  forenoon 
they  were    beset    by    a    crowd,    raging,    tumultuous, 
demanding  admission.      Seeing  this,  Willoughby  pi-e- 
pai-ed  for  defence.     He  closed  and  barricaded  the  gates, 
and  took  other  measures,   according  to  the  report  of 
Lieutenant  Forrest,   who   with   llaynor   and    Buckley 
escaped  to  tell  the  tale.     The  character  of  thoso  measures 
shows  us  the  sterling  stuff  of  which  these  men  were 
made.    ' '  Inside  the  gate  leading  to  the  [artillery]  park, ' ' 
writes  Forrest,  "were  placed  two  six-pounders,  double 
charged  with  grape,  one  under  Acting  Sub-Conductor 
Crow  and  Sergeant  Stewart,  with  the  lighted  matchoi  in 
their  hands,  with  orders  that  if  any  attempt  was  niado 
to  force  the  gate,  both  guns  wore  to  bo  fired  at  once, 
and  they  were  to  fall  back  on  that  jjart  of  tho  magazino  ' 
in  which  Lieutenant  Willoughby  and  I  wore  posted. 
The  principal  gate  of  tho  magazine  was  similarly  defended 
by  two  guns,  with  the    chei>aiix-dc-frUe  laid  down  on 
the  inside.     For  the  furtl-ior  defence  of  this  gate  and  tho 
magazine  in  its  vicinity,  there  wore  two  six-pounders  so 
placed  as  fully  to  command  tho  gato  and  a  small  bastion 
in  its  vicinity.     Within  si.xty  yards  of  tho  gj.to  and  in 
front  of  tho  office,  and  commanding  two  cross  roads, 
wore  throe  six-pouudors  and  one  tweut3'-four -pounder 
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howitzer,  ■which  could  bo  so  managed  as  to  act  upon  any 
part  of  tho  magaKino  in  that  neighbourhood.  Aftor  all 
these  guns  and  howitzers  had  been  placed  in  the  several 
positions  above  named,  they  wore  loaded  with  double 
charges  of  grape.  Tho  next  step  taken  was  to  place 
arms  in  tho  hands  of  tho  native  establishment,  which 
th<!y  most  reluctantly  received,  and  appeared  to  bo  in  a 
state,  not  only  of  e.xcitement,  but  also  of  insubordina- 
tion, as  they  refused  to  obey  any  orders  issued  by  the 
Europeans,  particularly  the  Mussulman  portion  of  the 
establishment.  After  the  above  arrangements  had  been 
made,  a  train  was  laid  by  Conductors  Buckley,  Scully, 
and  Sergeant  Stewart,  ready  to  be  fired  by  a  preconcerted 
nigtial,  which  was  that  of  Conductor  Backloy  raising  his 
liat  from  his  head,  on  the  order  being  given  by  Lieut. 
Vfilloughby." 

Such  was  the  plan  of  action ;  and  it  was  carried  out  to 
tho  last  cxtrcmit}^. 

The  mob  had  been  balked  at  the  outset.  They  had 
been  reinforced  by  a  body  of  tho  king's  soldiers,  but  still 
they  were  kept  at  bay.  But  when  tho  old  king  and  his 
counsellors  found  that  the  troops  in  cantonments  were 
in  revolt,  and  when  tho  spies  he  sent  out  returned  re- 
porting that  no  British  were  coming  from  Meerut,  when 
tho  Native  Infantry  from  Meerut  had  entered  Delhi, 
then  fresh  troops  poured  down  upon  the  magazine.  The 
whole  of  the  besieging  crowd  were  eager  for  powder  and 
arms.  Tho  king's  soldiers  summoned  the  Europeans 
to  surrender.  They  were  defied.  Then  the  ei'owd 
swarmed  to  the  attack  and  opened  fire.  At  the  first 
round  tho  natives  in  the  magazine  fled.  But  tho  nine 
Englishmen  remained.  Scaling  ladders  were  brought; 
Sepoys  mounted  tho  tombs  in  the  burial  ground  over- 
looking the  enclosure,  and  fired  on  the  little  garrison. 
These  plied  their  foes  with  grape,  but  as  fast  as  tho  iron 
slcct  swept  away  one  body,  another  followed.  For  five 
hours  the  gallant  nine  maintained  the  unequal  contest. 
Scully  stood  by  tho  trunk  of  a  tree,  i-eady  to  fire  the 
mine.  Every  moment  tho  attack  grew  hotter  and  the 
defence  weaker :  for  Edwai'ds  and  Crow  were  killed ; 
Forrest  and  Buckley  were  wounded.  All  hope  was  gone. 
Willoughby  passed  the  word  to  Buckley  to  i"aise  his  hat, 
the  signal  for  firing  the  train,  and  Scully  coolly  and  with 
deliberate  care  applied  the  match.  In  a  moment  the 
whole  building  was  rent  by  the  explosion,  and  hundreds 
of  the  enemj',  crowding  on,  were  buiied  in  tho  ruins. 
Fon-est,  Eaynor,  Willoughby,  Buckley,  and  Scully 
made  their  way  out,  scorched  and  bruised,  but  alive. 
A  trooper  cut  down  the  bravo  Soiilly,  and  Willoughby 
was  killed  by  marauders  in  a  village  on  the  road  to 
Meerut;  but  I''orre3t,  Eaynor,  Stewart,  and  Buckley 
succeeded  in  reaching  that  place  alive,  and  each  received 
the  Victoria  Cross  as  a  reward. 

The  explosion  of  tho  magazine  may  bo  regarded  as 
the  last  act  in  defence  of  Delhi.  The  fugitives  who  had 
reached  tho  Flagstaff  Tower  were  now  crowded  within 
it,  uncertain  of  their  fate.  The  Sepoys  who  suri-ounded 
the  two  guns  were  watched  by  armed  Europeans  from 
the  roof  of  the  tower;  but  it  would  have  boen  destruction 
to  fire.   The  ladies  were  loosening  carti-idges,  and  tho  men 


were  resolving  on  defence  when  defence  was  hopeless.  One 
by  one  tho  fugitives  had  come  in.  Major  Abbott  had 
brought  up  a  cartload  of  dead  and  wounded  officers. 
Tho  Sepoys  wero  growing  defiant.  When  the  maga- 
f.ine  blew  up  they  became  excited ;  they  had  long  refused 
to  obey  orders ;  they  now  told  tho  officers  they  had 
better  be  gone,  "this  was  no  longer  a  place  for  them." 
Tho  words  were  true.  AU.  who  could  got  carriages  or 
horses,  and  thoso  who  could  got  neither,  set  out  on  foot. 
The  sepoys  did  not  oppose  them.  Tho  brave  Brigadier 
Graves,  Captain  Nicholl,  and  Dr.  Stewart  lingered  to 
tho  last ;  but  at  length  these  went  also,  and  Delhi  was 
iu  the  power  of  tho  king  and  tho  Sepoys.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  to  blow  up  the  great  magazine,  but  tho 
Sepoys  frustrated  it,  and  so  ended  the  scene.  0«e  Sepoy 
only  followed  tho  officers  in  their  flight.  Tho  fugitive."! 
bent  their  stops  towards  Kurnaul,  and  only  some  ai'rived. 
They  wero  beset  by  the  village  marauders,  the  Goojvtrs, 
who  robbed  and  wounded,  or  murdered,  all  parties  alike. 
Some  wero  nearly  naked,  their  clothes  having  been  torn 
from  them ;  some  were  severely  wounded ;  some  lay 
down  to  die  from  fatigue  and  grief.  It  was  a  dreadful 
night ;  and  in  Delhi  there  were  still  forty-three  persona, 
chiefly  women  and  children.  They  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  palace ;  on  the  ISth  they  were  given  up  to  the  muti- 
neers, and  massacred  iu  a  body  by  them  and  the  king's 
sons. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Hemy  Lawrence  had 
saved  Lucknow  for  a  time,  by  disarming  the  7th  Oud© 
Irregulars,  on  tho  3rd  of  May.  On  tho  12th  Sir  Henry 
held  a  durbar,  and  rewarded,  with  solemn  forms,  a 
subadar,  a  havildar,  and  two  Sepoys,  who  had  been  in- 
strumental directly  in  ai'i-esting  emissaries  who  wero 
preaching  sedition.  Sii'  Henry  made  a  noble  speech  to 
the  soldiers  representing  all  the  native  forces  in  the 
cantonment,  praised,  warned,  exhorted  them,  and  so  ho 
gained  a  mouth  to  prepare  for  a  doom  that  was  inevit- 
able ;  a  month  to  prepare  and  provision  a  fortified  post  iu 
the  heart  of  Lucknow,  whore  a  handful  of  Europeans 
and  a  few  faithful  natives  were  destined,  with  endless 
honour,  to  uplift  and  keep  flying  the  British  staudai-d 
in  one  of  tho  centres  of  rebellion. 
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Doab ;  at  Nusseerabad ;  at  Hansl  and  Hissav  ;  at  Lucknow ;  BareiUy ; 
Shahjehanporc ;  at  Seetapore;  Benares;  Allahabac!;  Cawnpore; 
Jhansi;  Neemuch;  Azim^hiir  —  ^Iiitiny  Overruna  Oiide  —  Horrible 
Atrocities  of  the  i\Iutineers — Adventures,  Sufferings,  and  Escapes  of 
the  British. 

The  electric  telegraph  saved  the  Punjab.  We  have 
already  told  how  from  the  office  i:i  Delhi  went  a  message 
along  the  wire  to  Lahore.  It  was  read  at  Umballa,  en 
route;  it  was  read  at  Lahore ;  it  was  shot  north-westward 
to  Sir  John  Lawrence  at  Rawul  Pindee,  and  to  Herbert 
Edwardes,  John  Nicholson,  and  Sydney  Cotton  at  Pe- 
shawur.  The  reader  will  remember  the  words — "  The 
Sepoys  have  como  in  from  Meerut,  and  are  burning 
everything.  Mr.  Todd  is  dead,  and,  we  hear,  several 
Europeans.  "We  must  shut  up."  A  message  worth 
bearing  in  mind.  They  had  it  by  noon  in  Lahore :  a 
messenger  coming  in  from  Meerut  confirmed  it.  By 
eventide  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  road  the  momentous 
words  at  Rawul  Pindee  ;  by  midnight  they  were  scanned 
at  Peshawur.  They  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  prompt 
to  face  and  to  overcome  danger ;  keen  of  sight  and 
swift  of  action.  There  was  to  be  no  paltering  with 
mutiny  in  the  Punjab.  The  Britons  were  resolved  to  be 
masters  in  that  land.  The  morning  of  the  r2th  brought 
fresh  and  fuller  tidings,  and  out  of  them  grew  a  fixed 
resolve.  The  Europeans  had  kept  the  secret  imparted 
by  the  magic  dial,  and  determined  to  be  first  in  the 
field. 

There  were  at  Mean  Meer,  six  miles  from  Lahore, 
three  regiments  of  native  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry. 
These  Brigadier  Corbett  and  Mr.  Montgomery  and 
other.s,  after  brief  deliberation,  resolved  to  disarm.  The 
means  at  hand  were  slight,  but  sufficient  for  brave  men. 
They  were  the  81st  Queen's,  and  two  troops  of  horse,  and 
four  companies  of  foot  artillery.  A  ball  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  night  of  the  12th,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
this  festivity  should  bo  held,  and  that  the  troops  should 
parade  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  The  12th  brought 
fresh  news.  A  Sikh  discovered  and  revealed  a  plot  to 
seize  the  fort  in  Lahore,  and  massacre  every  white  man. 
There  were  in  the  fort  eighty  men  of  tho  81st  and 
seventy  artillerymen,  Europeans,  and  a  wing,  or  half  a 
regiment,  of  the  26th  Native  Infantry.  Tho  Sepoj'  plan 
was  to  explode  on  tho  loth,  when  half  the  49th  Native 
Infantry  were  to  relievo  tho  26th.  While  both  wmgs 
were  in  the  fort  they  were  to  kill  their  officers,  seize  the 
place,  and  slay  the  Europeans.  Of  course,  all  the  native 
troops  were  at  once  to  rise.  At  the  same  time,  similar 
scenes  wero  to  bo  acted  at  other  stations,  especially 
whero  there  wero  magazines.  Tho  authorities  kept  their 
discovery  to  themselves,  and  prepared  by  a  bold  stroke 
to  anticipate  tho  conspirators.  Ou  tho  12th  also  decisive 
measures  wsro  taken  to  secure  possession  of  tho  fort  of 
Oovindghur,  famous  in  Sikh  annals ;  of  the  fort  of 
Philour,  "the  key  of  tho  Punjab;''  and  to  warn  tho 
commandors  at  Mooltan,  Ferozoporo,  ami  Kangra.  All 
night  messengers,  ami  oven  small  bodies  of  troops,  wore 
.speeding  along ;  and  every  European  was  alert  and 
vigilant. 

Tho  ball  w.is  held.  Tho  revel  was  kept  up  till  nearly 
dawn,  when  tho  ollioers  stole  away  to  attend  a  parade 


which  was  to  determine  the  fate  of  British  rule  in  the 
country  of  the  five -rivers.  Dui-ing  that  night  a  com- 
pany of  the  81st  wero  di-iving  along  in  carts  to  Govind- 
ghui',  three  companies  were  held  in  readiness  to  relieve 
the  conspirators  of  the  26th  in  Lahore  Fort,  and  six 
companies  wero  left  in  cantonments  to  perform  a  prin- 
cipal part  on  the  parade  ground.  The  pretence  for 
tho  parade  was  to  read  a  general  order  touching  the 
disarmament  of  the  34th,  at  Barrackpore.  The  native 
regiments  moved  out  and  formed  a  line  of  columns, 
having  the  8th  cavalry  on  the  left,  the  native  infantry 
regiments  in  tho  centre,  and  the  81st  and  the  guns  on 
the  right.  The  order  was  read.  Then  the  native  regi- 
ments were  ordered  to  change  front  to  the  rear,  by  "  the 
wheel  and  counter-march  of  subdivisions  round  the 
centre  ;"  a  movement  now  made  familiar  by  the  evolu- 
tions of  our  volunteers.  The  whole  performed  the 
evolution  ;  but  the  81st,  facing  about,  retired,  and  then 
fronting,  formed  lino  on  the  right  company,  thus 
bringing  their  front  two  deep,  parallel  to  the  Sepoy 
columns,  and  facing  them.  At  the  same  time  the  guns 
moved  with  the  Europeans,  and  as  they  marched, 
covered  by  tho  81st,  they  loaded  with  grape.  When 
tho  movement  was  completed,  the  guns  were  still 
hidden  by  the  British  foot.  As  soon  as  this  was  done, 
an.  order  was  read  aloud  to  the  Sepoys,  explaining  to 
them  that  they  were  about  to  be  deprived  of  their  arms 
to  prevent  them  from  disgracing  themselves  and  their 
colours,  by  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  bad  men,  and 
rising  in  mutiny.  At  the  conclusion  of  tho  reading,  tho 
order  wont  forth  to  "  pile  arms."  By  this  time  the  81st 
had  moved  to  the  rear  of  tho  guns.  There  wero  twelve, 
each  loaded  with  grape,  and  by  each  gun  stood  an 
artilleryman  port-fire  in  hand.  Colonel  Renny  of  the 
Slst,  also  gave  the  order  to  load,  and  the  ring  of  tho 
steel  ramrods  told  tho  Sepoys  there  was  no  hope  for  them. 
The  infantry  piled  arms,  the  cavalry  took  off  their 
sabres  and  pouches  ;  a  company  of  the  Slst  swept  them 
up ;  the  crisis  was  past,  and  Lahore  was  saved  ou  the 
third  morning  after  the  outbreak  at  Meerut.  On  that 
signal  morning,  too,  three  companies  of  the  Slst  marched 
into  the  fort  of  Lahore.  The  26th,  astonished  and  sur- 
prised, laid  down  their  arms  without  a  murmur. 

On  the  same  day  there  were  other  deeds  performed 
between  tho  Ravee  and  the  Siitlej.  On  the  right  bank 
of  the  latter  river,  and  commanding  tho  great  highway 
from  Delhi  to  Lahore,  stands  tho  fort  of  Philour.  To 
tho  south-east,  over  tho  river,  is  tho  cloth-working  town 
of  Looiliana,  also  on  the  great  road,  ami  to  tho  north- 
west tho  important  cantonment  of  JuUundliur.  Philour 
was  wholly  in  tho  hands  of  tho  Sopoy  guard,  and  a  native 
regiment,  the  3rd,  woro  encamped  under  its  walls. 
Thcro  wero  only  eight  Europeans  in  tho  fort,  one  of 
whom,  Mr.  Brown,  had  arrived  on  tho  Pith  with  tele- 
graphic apparatus  to  open  commuuicatioii  with  Jiillun- 
dhur.  For  whon  tho  officer  commanding  at  tho  latter 
station  heard  of  the  mutiny,  his  first  thought  was  for 
tho  safety  of  Philour.  Ho  sent  Mr.  Brown  and  his 
apparatus  in  a  light  cart,  and  ho  marched  out  IjO  men 
of  the  Sth  Uuoon's  at  night  to  garrison  tho  fort.     Tho 
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gallant  eight  had  one  gun.  They  closed  the  fort,  and 
loaded  the  piece  with  grapo ;  and  kept  watch  over  the 
Sopoya  withiu  and  tlio  Sepoys  without.  It  was  an 
anxious  night,  and  the  gun  was  not  quitted  for  one 
moment.  Before  day  had  dawned,  up  camo  the  men 
of  the  8th,  with  the  wolcomo  addition,  picked  up  on 
the  road,  of  two  horso-artillery  guns  and  somo  Punjaboo 
troopers,  under  the  chivalrous  Probyn,  of  whom  wo 
may  hear  again.  The  Sepoys  in  the  fort  wore  .surprised 
and  dismayed  when  they  were  relieved,  and  marched  out 
of  the  fort.     They,  too,  were  to  have  risen  on  the  15th, 


Rajah  of  Kuppoorthulla,  a  Sikh  chief,  whose  territories 
lie  between  thi-  Boas  and  tho  Sutlej,  and  the  Rajah  re- 
sponded with  promptitude,  bringing  up  at  once  a  body 
of  troops  and  guns.  This  was  the  first  evidence  of  the 
good-will  of  the  Sikh  chieftains  in  this  district.  They 
wore  destined  to  render  the  most  valuable  services  in 
the  trying  days  at  hand.  Thus  was  mutiny  for  a  time 
parried  at  Jullundhur. 

Ear  different  had  been  tho  incidents  of  tho  crisis  at 
Ferozeporo.  This  town  stands  on  tho  left  bank  of  tho 
Sutlej,  nearly  duo  south  of  Lahore,  and  below  Loodiana ; 
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and  Philour  was  to  have  been  the  rendezvous  of  all  the 
mutineers  in  tho  Punjab. 

At  Jullundhur  itself  very  vigorous  measures  had 
been  taken.  Wo  have  seen  how  Philour  was  saved. 
Mr.  Ricketts,  at  Loodiana,  was  also  warned  to  look 
sharp  after  the  bridge  of  boats  which  carries  the  traffic  of 
the  great  road  over  the  Sutlej .  The  troops  at  Jullundhur 
were,  the  6th  Cavalry,  the  36th  Native  Infantry,  and  tho 
61st  Native  Infantry,  the  8th  Queen's,  and  one  troop  of 
Horse  Artillery.  Brigadier  Hartley  would  have  disarmed 
tho  natives,  but  he  feared  for  the  out  stations  ;  so  he 
contented  himself  with  taking  ample  precautions,  by  an 
able  disposition  of  his  guns  and  his  European  infanti-y. 
The  civil  chief  of  the  station  appealed  for  aid  to  the 


it  oontained  the  largest  arsenal  in  Upper  India,  and  its 
importance  was  immense.  Tho  brigade  at  the  station 
consisted  of  the  10th  Cavalry,  the  45th  and  57th  Native 
Infantrj-,  tho  Gist  Queen's,  and  three  batteries;  the 
whole  under  Brigadier  Innes,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Mooltan.  Strong  symptoms  of  disaffection  had  appeared 
among  the  57th,  but  not  in  the  45th,  or  the  10th  Cavalry. 
When  on  tho  13th  decisive  news  arrived,  the  brigadier 
held  a  counoU  of  war ;  but  here,  as  in  all  other  stations, 
his  avowed  suspicions  of  the  native  troops  were  sharply 
combated  by  their  own  officers.  Ho  adopted  a  half 
measure ;  he  resolved  to  divide  the  two  native  regi- 
ments, placing  them  so  that  the  Europeans  and  tho 
guns  would  be  between  them,  and  he  intended  to  disarm 
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tliem  tte  next  day.  On  the  evening  of  the  IStli  he  held 
a  paradft,  at  the  same  time  threw  a  hundred  men  of 
the  61st  into  the  Biagazine,  and  selected  the  best 
jjositions  for  his  artilleiy.  From  the  parade  he  directed 
the  57th  to  march  in  one  direction,  and  the  4Jth  in 
another.  The  former  obeyed,  and  encamped  quietlj'  in 
their  new  quarters ;  but  the  45th,  taking  a  route  that 
brought  them  in  sight  of  the  magazine,  saw  the  61st 
men  filing  into  the  entrenchment..  The  regiment  now 
broke  into  two  parts ;  one,  the  larger,  moved  off  to  their 
camping  ground,  the  smaller  left  the  ranks  and  rushed 
at  the  magazine.  They  carried  the  entrenchment,  for  it 
was  weak  and  unguarded ;  but  within  it  was  a  high  wall 
round  the  building  containing  the  ammunition.  This 
the  Sepoys,  aided  by  a  company  of  the  57th  within,  tried 
to  stoi-m ;  they  were  met  by  a  steady  fire,  and  were  soon 
in  retreat.  Three  more  companies  of  the  61st  were 
hurried  now  into  the  magazine,  and  the  Sepoy  companj' 
there  was  disarmed.  But  the  61st  could  do  no  more  ; 
they  had  to  guard  the  barracks,  where  the  women  and 
children  had  sought  shelter,  as  well  as  the  magazine, 
and  thus  were  compelled  to  look  on  while  the  mutineers 
and  the  mob  bnnit  the  cantonments.  The  57th  took 
no  part,  and  the  next  day  gave  up  their  arms  and 
colours.  The  45th  were  still  bent  on  mischief,  and  as  a 
precaution,  the  brigadier  blew  up  the  regimental  maga- 
zines. Then  the  45th,  except  a  few,  broke  into  open 
mutiny,  and  set  out  for  Delhi,  jjursued  by  the  Europeans 
and  the  10th.  Very  few  escaped,  for  the  10th  caught 
some,  and  the  villagers  brought  in  others.  Brigadier 
Innes  had  now  leisure  to  secure  all  the  powder  and 
stores.  Of  the  native  force,  the  10th  alone,  retained 
their  arms  and  received  General  Anson's  thanks  for 
their  loyalty.  In  a  few  weeks  they  too  were  muti- 
neers. 

There  wore  three  other  points  of  moment :  one  of 
supreme  importance  in  the  Punjab — Peshawur.  The 
others  were  Kangra  and  Xl^oltan.  Eangra  was  to  the 
Rajpoots  of  the  hills  what  Umritsir  was  to  the  Sikhs  of 
the  plains — a  place  invested  with  a  moral  prestige. 
Govindghur  was  sacred  to  the  famous  Gooroo  Govind. 
"  Ho  who  holds  Kangi-a  holds  the  hills,"  said  a 
native  proverb.  Major  Lake,  getting  one  of  Mr. 
Montgomery's  notes  from  Lahore,  marched  a  body  of 
Punjab  police  into  Kangra,  and  it  was  secured.  We 
have  already  seen  the  men  of  the  8  th  enter  Govindghur 
at  dawn.  Mooltau,  standing  on  the  left  bank  of  tho 
Chonab,  a  fow  :niles  above  it«  junction  with  the  Indus, 
was  the  key  of  the  whole  country  around  the  point  where 
the  five  rivers  boeome  one.  It  commanded  the  naviga- 
tion; it  was  the  connecting  link  between  the  Punjab 
and  Seindfl  and  the  Punjab  and  South  Afghanistan. 
Thoro  were  only  sixty  liuropcana  there,  and  3,500 
natives.  Of  those  the  most  dreaded  were  the  G2nd  and 
G9th  Native  Infanti-y  ;  their  olficers  alone  were  full  of 
trust  in  them.  Major  Crawford  Chamberlain  could  rely 
only  on  hi.s  sixty  Europeans  and  some  250  Punjaboea; 
be  had  hopes  of  a  rcgimonfc  of  irregular  cavaliy,  his 
own  rogimont,  knowu  all  over  India  as  Skinner's 
Horse.     JIim  policy    wa.s   to    temporise  and   prepare; 


and  most  ably  he  did  both.  It  was  pluck  and  skill 
which  saved  Mooltan. 

Peshawur  was,  after  all,  the  critical  point  in  the 
Panjab.  A  little  anecdote  will  illustrate  this  as  well  as 
pages  of  description.  "  Very  early  in  the  crisis,"  writes 
Mr.  P.  Cooper,  Commissioner  at  Unu'itsir,  "Rajah 
Sahib  Dyal,  an  old  and  faithful  adherent  of  the  Govern- 
ment, asked  the  writer  how  matters  looked  at  Peshawur. 
The  reply  was, '  Satisfactory.'  '  Otherwise,'  said  the  ques- 
tioner, and  he  took  the  skirt  of  his  muslin  robe  and  rolled 
it  significantly  up."  The  Peshawur  Valley  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  and  above  it  rise  the  lofty 
hills  peopled  by  savage  Moslem  tribes.  Had  the  muti- 
neers been  successful  at  Peshawur,  the  fanatics  and 
robbers  who  lived  among  the  mountains  on  either  side 
for  800  miles  would  have  poured  into  the  valley,  and 
thence  gathering  strength  as  it  went,  the  torrent  would 
have  "rolled  up,"  the  Punjab.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be. 
There  were  men  at  Peshawiu-  of  mettle  and  strength  of 
character.     They  understood  the  facts,  and  so  acted. 

There  were  at  Peshawur  five  infantry  regiments  of  the 
Bengal  ai-my,  the  21st,  24th,  27th,  51st,  and  64th;  three 
cavalry  regiments,  the  5th  Regulars,  and  the  17th  and 
ISth  Irregulars.  In  three  adjacent  forts  were  detach- 
ments of  a  Hindoo  regiment,  called  the  Klielat-i- 
Gilzies.  The  British  force  consisted  of  the  70th  and  87th, 
and  four  batteries;  in  all  about  2,000  men.  AtNowshera, 
the  station  at  the  east  end  of  the  Peshawur  Valley,  and 
more  than  twenty  miles  off,  were  the  27th  Queen's,  the 
55th  Native  Infantry,  the  10th  L-regulars,  and  a  battery. 
At  Hotee  Murdan,  a  mountain-station,  sixteen  miles 
north  of  Nowshera,  were  the  Guides,  natives,  but  time  as 
steel,  because  raised,  officered,  and  disciplined  on  sound 
principles.  These  were  the  forces,  native  and  British, 
north  of  the  Indus.  The  Europeans  were  outnumbered 
by  three  to  one. 

The  telegram  from  Lahore  was  received  here  and 
kept  secret.  The  men  who  had  to  deal  with  probable 
mutiny  were  Brigadier  Sydney  Cotton, Colonels  Edwardes, 
Nicholson,  and  Neville  Chamberlain,  for  Greneral  Reid, 
the  Commandei'-iu-Chief,  was  not  one  of  the  prime 
moving  spirits.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  a  council 
was  held,  and  swift  were  its  decisions.  The  bold  spirit 
of  John  Nicholson  suggested  at  once  that  the  British 
should  take  the  initiative  and  form  a  movable  column, 
so  that  aid  might  bo  rendered  where  it  was  required,  and 
visible  tangible  power  shown  to  all.  To  form  this  column, 
the  55th  Native  Iiifantiy  were  ordered  to  occupy  Hotee 
Murdan ;  so  that  the  Guides  might  join  the  27th  Queen's 
at  Nowshera,  and  that  those  two  should  form  tho  kernel 
of  tho  column.  At  the  same  time  the  64th  Native  In- 
fantry wore  split  up  into  three  pai'ts,  and  sent  to  tho 
forts  near  Peshawiu'.  Tho  next  morning,  the  13i,h,  tho 
council  hoard  tho  news  of  tho  disirming  at  Lahore,  and 
proceeded  with  the  work.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  tliough 
atRawul  Pindeo,  talked  with  his  coadjutors  by  telegraph, 
and  at  his  suggestion  General  Reid  joined  him,  and  thus 
the  heads  of  tho  two  public  services  were  united.  Tho 
measures  takoii  extended  over  a  wider  field.  The  Pun- 
jabao  infantry  and  the  Sikh  regiments,  the  romaius  of 
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tho  old  Khalsa  army,  -were  called  in  from,  all  quarters 
to  join  th.B  uiovablo  column.  Not  only  was  tho  station 
made  safe,  and  tho  pas.siiga  of  tlio  Indus  at  Attook 
secured,  but  Edwardc-s  and  Nicliolson  took  advantago  of 
thoir  2)opulai-ity  on  tho  frontloi-  to  call  for  aid  from,  tho 
vory  tribes  whom,  it  had  been  their  business  to  rule,  and 
to  rule  with  uo  unsteady  hand.  For  tho  moment  these 
men,  by  boldness,  promptitude,  and  sagacity,  held  down 
the  raging  oleuiont  of  mutiny  on  both  banks  of  tho 
Indus,  and  finally  drew  its  toeth  with  littlo  Ibss. 

But,  for  the  present  wo  must  leave  thorn  with  these 
armed  traitors  all  around,  to  show  what  General  Anson 
was  doing  in  tho  first  week  after  tho  outbreak  at  Moerut. 
Wo  have  already  caught  a  glimpse  of  General  Anson, 
whoso  distinction  among  men  it  was  to  bo  the  greatest 
whist-playcr  in  either  hemisphere.     We  have  seen  him 
at  Umballa,  misunderstanding  the  mutiny,  and  snubbing 
Sepoys  and  Sepoy  officers  for  telling  tales.     Ko  was  on 
the  road  to  Simla,  and  to  Simla  he  went.      AVhere  and 
what  is  Simla  'i    Let  the  able  author  of  tho  anonymous 
'  •  Kistory  of  the  Siege  of  Delhi  "  tell  us  in  his  own  way. 
General  Anson  was  not  within  i-each  of  the  electric  wire, 
but  deep  among  the  spurs  of  tho  mighty  Himalayas. 
•'About  forty  miles  fi'om  Umballa  rises  abrupt  from 
the  plain,  in  awful  precipices,   the  mountain  ridge  of 
Kussowlie.     On  tho  top  of  the  wild  pine-clad  hill,  (5,000 
feet  high,  in  the  cool  climate  in  which  Europeans  delight, 
are  barracks  and  houses,  with  the  station  church.    Iler-e 
was  the  75th  Foot.  In  the  second  range,  about  ten  miles 
o£f,  stands  the  bare  and  bleak  mountain,  on  the  summit 
of  which  is  the  station  of  Dugshai,  then  sheltering  the 
Ist  Fusiliers.     Still  deeper  in,  but  much  lower,  in  a  half 
tropical  climate,  are  the  barracks  and  white  bungalows 
of  Sabbathoo,  where  were  the  2nd   Fusiliers.     About 
thirty  miles  farther  on,  far  out  of  sight  of  India,  sur- 
rounded by  awful    ghauts  and  precipices,    there  is   a 
mighty  hill  8,000  feet  high.     On  its  top  is  a  somewhat 
larger  space  of  level  ground  than   is   commonly  seen 
among  these  mountains,  ever  so  wonderfully  steep.     A 
wandering  Englishman  had  onco  come  to  this  desert, 
where  the  most  far-fetched  fancy  of  a  native  could  never 
have  dreamt  of  building  anything  but  the  low  stone  hut 
for  the  poor  mountaineer,  who  would  turn  the  nearest 
waterfall  to  irrigate  each  narrow  shelf  of  soil  which  his 
rude  ploughshare  scratched  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss. 
The  stranger  returned  with  a  report  that  the  climate  was 
as  cool  as  his  own  England  ;  and  soon  the  first  cottage 
was  built  in  Simla,  a  marvel  to  the  untaught  hillmen  in 
the  stony  ravines  below.     In  a  few  years  Simla  was  a 
city.    A  thousand  houses  and  pleasant  cottages,  reached 
by  stairs  and  narrow  winding  paths,  nestled  on  over)' 
nook,  amongst  the  Himalaj^an  pines,  yews,  and  rhodo- 
dendrons that  shade  the  rocks  from  tho  over  powerful 
sun  of  India  ;  but  let  through  tho  breezes  that  cross  from 
the  crescent  of  eternal  snow,  whose  spotless  zigzag  line 
refreshes  the  eye  turned  upon  the  northern  x-ange.  Here 
the  fainting  invalid  finds  he  can  live  again,  as  the  cool 
r.ir  fills  his  chest.     The  breath  of  the  grave  does  not 
mount  so  high.    Here  young  officers  come  to  spend  their 
months  of  privileged  leave,  ladies  come  to  escape  the 


heat  of  tho  plains,  rmccssaut  toil  has  widened  tho  ways 
round  the  hill,  and  tho  eye  uaaocastomed  to  suck  giddy 
heights,  is  kept  steady  by  tlio  sight  of  stoat  woodou 
paling.-i,  which  ran  along  their  free  sides.  Uy  turning 
the  taxes  for  tho  village  roads  in  India  to  another  work, 
a  path  has  been  cat,  blasted,  or  built  on  stakes  along  the 
most  awful  precipices  and  the  highest  mountains  iu  our 
globe — hundreds  of  miles  away  into  the  far  distant 
valleys  of  Buaawor,  betsvoen  the  peak.s  of  eternal  anow, 
whore  those  of  our  officers  who  arc  more  manly  or  loss 
gay,  may  betake  themselves  to  hunt  the  boar,  or  bag 
game  sti-ange  to  the  European  sportsman." 

Such  was  the  abode  of  tho  Commander-in-Chief  of 
India  at  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  fate  of  British  rale. 
Below  lum  wore  spread  out  the  Cis-Sutloj  States, 
governed  chicily  by  native  Sikh  chiefs  who  owned 
allegiance  to  the  Company.  It  was  among  these  that 
we  had  sought  and  found  our  earliest  allies.  Wo  have 
seen,  how  the  Rajah  of  KuppoorthuUa  cast  his  lot  at 
once  with  ours.  There  were  others  ready  to  follow  his 
example.  The  whole  comitiy  below  had  been  for  three 
daj's  in  the  ferment  of  mutiny ;  the  troops  at  Lahore 
had  been  disarm.ed ;  the  movable  column  had  been 
formed,  an  outbreak  of  the  oth  and  60th  Native  Infantry 
at  Umballa  on  tho  10th  of  May  had  been  frustrated  bj' 
a  mere  accident;  and  blood  had  been  shed  at  Ferozeporo, 
before  General  Anson  heai'd  that  there  was  any  serious 
mutiny  in  the  army.  When  the  famous  message  from 
Delhi  reached  Umballa,  General  Barnard  sent  off 
Captain  Barnard,  his  aide-de-camp,  to  inform  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  As  he  passed  through  Kiissowlio, 
he  warned  the  7ath  Foot  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a 
moment's  notice.  On  the  12th  he  astonished  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief by  presenting  the  Delhi  telegram !  It 
was  fortunate  for  General  Anson  that  he  had  with  him 
at  that  moment  men  like  Colonel  Chester  and  Major 
Norman.  Whatever  inuecision  there  may  have  been  in 
the  mind  of  the  chief,  there  was  none  in  that  of  his  sub- 
ordinates, and  when  he  could  not  decide,  they  decided 
for  him.  Orders  were  sent  that  very  night  for  the  march 
of  tho  75th  and  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers  at  once  to  Umballa; 
and  for  the  2nd  Fusiliers  to  bo  ready  for  mai-ching.  But 
General  Anson  did  not  stir.  Fresh  news  came  in  on  the 
13th,  as  precise  as  it  was  horrible.  The  2nd  Fusiliers 
were  ordered  to  march.  •  On  the  14th,  the  general  and 
his  staff  quitted  Simla,  and  the  next  day  they  were  at 
Umballa.  The  Ist  Fusiliers  arrived  the  same  day, 
having  marched  in  two  nights  sixty  miles.  The  75th  had 
come  in,  and  these,  with  the  9th  Lancers,  under  Colonel 
Hope  Gi'ant— a  name  to  be  remembered — and  two  troops 
of  horse  artillery,  formed  a  weak  but  respectable  brigade. 
On  the  17th  they  were  joined  by  tlio  2ad  Fusiliers. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  General  Anson  the  civil  autho- 
rities had  not  been  idle.  Acting  under  the  inspiration 
and  on  the  orders  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  whoso  com- 
prehensive mind  embraced  the  whole  state  of  affairs 
north  of  Delhi,  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Forsyth  had  called 
upon  the  Maharajah  of  Puttiala,  and  the  Rajahs  of  Jheeud 
and  Nabha,  for  the  aid  of  troops,  provisions,  carriage, 
and  it  was  instantly  granted.     Detachments  of  their 
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forces  were  sent  to  guard  fords  aud  places  of  importance 
in  the  countrj',  to  Loodiana,  and  on  the  road  to  Kurnaul. 
The  military  commissaries  could  not  meet  the  immense 
demand  for  transport ;  it  was  met  by  the  civilians. 
These  were  days  of  vast  activity.  For  the  first  time 
European  soldiers  mounted  sentry,  and  European  officers 
rode  and  walked  in  the  burning  sun.  With  the  aid  of 
the  native  princes  the  civilians  took  firm  hold  on  the 
country,  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Sutlej,  and  thus 
secui'ed  the  road  from  Delhi  to  the  Punjab,  whence 
troops  and  ammunition  and  spirited  ooiinsels  alone  could 
come. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  General  Anson,  or  rather  of 
his  able  staff  officers,  was  to  organise  a  siege  train  at 
Philour.  The  order,  however,  did  not  reach  that  fort 
until  the  17th,  aud  four  days  elapsed  before  it  could  be 
prepared.  In  the  meantime,  a  Ghoorka  battalion  near 
Simla,  whom  nobody  doubted  was  badly  managed, 
broke  into  mutiny,  creating  a  disgraceful  panic  at 
Simla.  These  men  were  to  have  marched  on  Philour, 
to  form  the  escort  of  the  train ;  they  were  finally  pacified 
by  concessions,  but  not  until  a  detached  company  had 
plundered  the  treasiu-y  at  Eussowlie,  and  the  general's 
baggage  coming  from  Simla. 

The  efiect  of  this  quasi-mutiny  of  the  Ghoorkas  was 
important.  The  siege  train  had  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
escort  of  the  3rd  Native  Infantry,  encamped  at  Philour. 
Part  of  this  regiment,  and  of  the  4th  Cavahy,  had  abeadj' 
been  sent  to  guard  a  small  supply  of  ammunition  for  the 
Eui-opeans.  It  was  said  the  3rd  had  sworn  the  siege- 
train  should  never  reach  Delhi,  and  it  is  not  an  im- 
probable story;  nevertheless,  when,  hearing  that  the 
Ghoorkas  were  in  revolt,  they  volunteered  to  act  as 
escort,  the  offer  was  accepted.  The  train,  consisting  of 
thirty-two  guns,  including  six  IS-pounders,  one  24- 
pounder,  and  four  8-inch  mortars,  started  on  the  21st. 
Seven  miles  off  ran  the  Sutlej,  deep  and  broad,  and 
now  rapidly  swollen  by  the  melting  snows.  Over  this 
stream  there  was  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  question 
was,  how  long  it  would  stand  against  the  rising  waters. 
Mr.  Eicketts,  ever  watchful,  was  there,  with  300  work- 
men, watching  night  and  day,  strengthening  the  bridge 
and  repairing  damages,  damming  up  the  river  above, 
aud  relieving  the  boats  of  the  strain  upon  them.  On 
came  the  train ;  it  started  at  three  in  the  morning ;  it 
entered  Loodiana  at  ten  at  night,  occupying  nineteen 
hours  in  traversing  seven  miles.  As  soon  as  the  guns 
and  ammunition  wore  over,  a  body  of  troops,  supplied  by 
the  Rajah  of  Nabba,  relieved  the  men  of  the  3rd  Native 
Infantry ;  and  two  hours  after,  the  river,  overcoming 
all  barriers,  swept  the  bridge  awaj'.  That  night,  too, 
a  fiorco  dust-storm  arose,  followed  by  torrents  of  rain 
aud  blasts  of  wind,  which  levelled  the  camp.  But  as 
the  guns  escaped  the  rushing  river,  so  the  powder  was 
not  injured  by  the  rain.  On  went  the  train  towards 
Umballa  and  Kui'naul. 

In  the  mcantiiu'j  some  troops  had  marched  from 
Umballa  on  tho  road  to  Delhi.  They  wore  few,  but 
transport  for  more  could  not  bo  had.  Tlioy  coiiHisted  of 
foui'  companies  of  tho  1st  Fusiliers,  a  scjuadron  of  tho 


9th  Liancers,  and  two  Horse  Ai'tillery  guns.  They 
marched  ou  the  17th  to  Kurnaul.  With  them,  let  us 
note,  went  Lieutenant  Hodson,  a  gallant  and  accom- 
plished soldier  in  every  way,  and  one  we  shall  meet  with 
frequently  between  Umballa  and  Lucknow.  Hodson 
had  been  grievously  injured  by  the  Punjab  Government, 
deprived  of  his  command  of  the  Guides,  to  whom  he 
was  attached,  and  who  adored  him,  and  even  when  his 
entire  innocence  of  the  charges  against  him  was  demon- 
strated, the  proof  was  kept  back  from  the  Government 
at  Calcutta.  General  Anson  did  a  wise  thing  when 
he  selected  Hodson  to  be  assistant  quarter-master 
general.  Hodson  arrived  at  Kurnaul  on  the  18th,  the 
next  day  the  troops  came  in,  and  Hodson  at  once  volun- 
teered to  open  communication  with  Meerut.  It  was  a 
daring  proposal.  It  was  accepted.  On  the  20th,  with 
an  escort  of  the  Jheend  troops,  he  rode  off  for  Meerut. 
It  is  remarkable,  and  shows  what  a  name  for  daring 
Hodson  had  achieved,  that  an  oflicer  at  Meerut,  hearing 
others  lament  that  they  were  not  in  communication  with 
head-quarters,  said,  "Hodson  is  at  Umballa,  I  know  ; 
and  I'll  bet  he  will  force  his  way  through,  and  open 
communications  with  the  Commander-in-Ohief  and  our- 
selves." The  next  morning.  May  21,  at  day-break, 
Hodson  galloped  into  Meerut,  He  "  rode  straight  to 
[Brigadier]  Wilson,  had  his  interview,  a  bath,  break- 
fast, and  two  hours'  sleep,  and  then  rode  back  tho 
seventy-six  miles,"  reaching  Kurnaul  on  the  night  of 
the  23rd,  having  had  to  fight  his  way.  On  the  24th 
he  di'ove  to  Umballa,  reported  to  Anson  the  same  even- 
ing, and  five  houi-s  later  was  again  on  the  road  to 
Kurnaul.  Tho  fruit  of  tho  expedition  of  this  dashing 
horseman  was,  that  the  troops  at  Meerut  were  able  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  little  army  collecting  at  Kurnaul. 
Hodson  was  commissioned  to  raise  a  regiment  of  irre- 
gular horse — 2,000  if  he  could  get  them — and  he  was 
made  chief  of  the  Intelligence  Department. 

Perplexed  and  harassed  by  tho  weight  of  responsibility 
thrown  upon  him.  General  Anson  reached  Kurnaul 
on  the  25th ;  on  the  20th  he  was  attacked  by  cholera, 
and  on  the  27th  a  corpse.  It  maj'  bo  fairly  said  ho  died 
of  a  consciousness  of  his  own  incapacity  to  contend 
with  tho  gigantic  difficulties  around  him.  It  was  not 
his  fault  that  ho  was  neither  a  Lawrence  nor  a  Mont- 
gomcrj',  neither  a  Havelock  nor  a  Campbell ;  but  it  was 
tho  fault  of  tho  British  Government  that  they  selected 
a  man  of  such  moderate  abilities  and  no  force  of  character 
to  command  the  Indian  army.  On  the  26th  the  Delhi 
Field  Force  under  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  sou  of  gallant 
Sir  Audi-ew  Barnard,  reached  Kurnaul,  aud  Sir  Henry, 
whom  wo  have  seen  before  Sobastopol,  assumed  com- 
mand. It  was  now  nearly  tho  end  of  May,  twenty  days 
since  tho  mutiny  began  ;  and  hero  were  tho  troops  from 
Umballa  and  tho  brigade  from  Meerut  converging  on  a 
point,  to  effect  a  junction  and  lay  siege  to  Delhi. 

By  this  time  the  Punjab  had  been  tho  theatre  of  moro 
decision  aud  vigour.  Sir  John  Lawrence,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, and  their  ablo  coadjutors  had  shown  how 
mutiny  should  be  dealt  with.  No  half  measures  wore 
adopted.     They  wont  upon  tho  time-honoured  principle, 
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that  lio  who  is  not  for  us  is  against  us.  "  Treason  and 
soditiou,"  writes  ouo  of  tho  Punjab  mcu,  "  woro  doggod 
into  tho  very  privacj-  of  tlio  harem,  and  up  to  tho  sacred 
sanctuaries  of  tho  mosques  and  shrines."  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery baniahod  rod  tape.  All  letters  ■were  intercepted ; 
all  important  ferries,  fords,  and  roads  'were  watched. 
Rewards  wore  offered  for  fugitive  mutineers,  dead  or 
alive.  It  was  soon  found  that  tho  population  wore  on 
our  side,  and  the  vUlagors  ready  to  stop  mutineers,  or 
to  report  thou-  moyements.  The  Hindostanee  soldiers 
had  boasted  throughout  tho  Punjab  that  they  had  con- 
quered it,  and  now  it  was  the  turn  of  tho  Sikh  and  the 
Punjaboe.  The  Sikhs  wore  burning  to  march  on  Delhi. 
More  than  a  century  and  a  half  boforo,  Aurungzebe,-  the 
Groat  Mogul,  had  behoadod  a  prophet  of  the  Sikhs  in 
his  palace  at  Dellii,  and  there  was  a  prophecy  current 
that  the  Sikhs,  in  conjunction  with  the  British,  should 
sack  Delhi,  and  avenge  the  death  of  thoir  martyr  Gooroo. 
This  made  the  work  of  the  British  loader's  less  diifloult ; 
but  it  was,  in  tho  middle  of  May,  still  a  problem 
whether  we  should  stand  or  fall.  But  the  temper  of 
those  loaders  is  best  ilhrstrated  by  an  anecdote,  true, 
as  we  believe.  When  he  was  at  Umballa,  General 
Anson,  bj'  telegraph,  asked  Sir  John  Lawrence  whether 
it  would  not  be  wiser  to  entrench  and  await  reinforce- 
ments. Sir  John,  who  knew  that  we  could  only  be 
saved  by  showing  powor,  promjitlj'  replied ;  and  this 
message  from  one  famous  whist-player  and  something 
more,  to  another  famous  whist-player  and  nothing  more, 
flashed  along  tho  wire  : — "  When  in  doirbt,  win  the  trick. 
Oluhi  are  trumps,  not  spades."  Tho  Delhi  Field  Force, 
a.s  we  have  seen,  marched  for  Delhi. 

But  the  Punjab  still  had  to  be  made  safe.  Peshawur 
was  not  yet  secure.  Tho  blow  to  bo  struck  there  by  tho 
Sepoya  had  only  been  parried.  The  hill  tribes  looked  on 
with  suspicion  and  doubt.  ,  Tho  cantonments  wore  full 
of  intrigue.  The  Sepoys  wore  the  first  to  draw  down  on 
themselves  tho  doom  awaiting  them.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  the  ojth  had  been  sent  from  Nowshera  to 
Iloteo  Murdan,  and  the  6-lth  into  their  forts  uear 
Peshawur.  This  had  reduced  tho  force  to  be  watched  to 
four  infantry  and  three  cavalry  regiments.  They  had  all 
heard  of  tho  success  of  their  "brothers  "  at  Meerut  and 
Delhi.  In  spite  of  vigilant  watching  and  severe  measures, 
these  regiments  were  in  close  communication.  But  some 
of  tho  letters  seized  not  only  showed  that  an  extensive 
conspiracy  existad,  but  revealed  its  nature.  Happil}-, 
Colonel  Nicholson  felt  danger  in  the  air,  and  indxiccd 
Sir  John  Lawrence  to  send  back  half  the  27th  Foot  to 
tho  Indus.  Happily,  also,  the  Punjabee  troops  on  tho 
frontier  were  coming  in.  But  there  was  no  time  to  bo 
lost.  Tho  Sepoys  in  the  station  wore  ripe  for  revolt,  ahd 
the  plot  formed  was  only  discovered  eight-and-forty  hours 
before  the  time  fixed  for  its  execution.  The  51st  Native 
Infantry  at  Peshawur  sent  a  letter  to  the  64th  and  the 
Ivholat-i-Gikies,  inviting  them  to  march  into  Peshawur 
on  the  22nd  of  May,  and  hinting  what  should  then  bo 
done.  Tho  letter  got  safely  to  hand,  but  tho  Sepoy  who 
received  it  took  it  to  the  officer  commanding  at  one  of  tho 
thi'ce  forts.  The  officer  sent  it  back  instantly  to  Peshawur, 


and  thus  saved  the  station.  About  tho  samo  time  a  fakir 
of  suspicious  aspect  was  arrestod  at  Peshawur,  and 
soarchod,  and  in  tho  hollow  of  his  armpit  was  found  a 
luttor,  dochiring  that  now  was  tho  time,  and  inviting  tho 
Sepoys  to  bring  with  them  "  a  few  pounds  of  fruit,"  iu 
other  words,  tho  heads  of  British  oUicers  I  Now  was  tho 
time  to  disarm  tho  whole  of  tho  native  troops.  It  was 
tho  2 1st  of  May.  lid  wardes  had  j  ust  come  in  from  Bawul 
Pindce.  Promptly  a  council  was  held,  and  although  tho 
colonels  of  tho  Sepoy  regiments — as  they  did  ovorywhero 
— vehemently  refused  to  belie vo  that  </»',-( r  men  wcro  muti- 
nous. Cotton,  Edwardes,  and  Nicholson  saw  more  cloarly, 
and  would  not  bo  gainsaid.  News  from.  Nowshera  and 
Hotoc  Murdan  quickened  their  resolves  into  acts.  Tho 
55th  were  in  open  mutiny.  Brigadier  Cottoa  decided 
that  the  2-lth,  27th,  and  51st  Native  Infantry,  and  the 
5th  Cavalr}-,  should  bo  disarmed  on  tho  22nd.  Tho  21st 
Native  Infantry  and  the  7  th  and  15th  Irregular  Cavalry 
were  still  trusted. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  with  it  camo  tho  parado  of 
tho  whole  force.  A  body  of  Mooltanoc  Horse  and  a  hun- 
dred   levies   fi-om   Kohat  arrived  tliat  morning.      Tho 
cantonment  stretched  along  east  and  west  to  the  wost 
and  north  of  Peshawur  city,  and  facing  tho  Khyber  Pass. 
On  tho  east  was  the  fort,  and  partly  along  tho  rear  ran 
a  bolt  of  peach-gardens.     The  plan  of  tho  brigadier  was 
astute  and  effective.     He  caused  each  of  the  doomed 
native  regiments  to  parado  on  its  own  ground.     While 
they  were  getting  under  arms,  the  British  rcgunonts  and 
artillery,    forming  two   brigades,  marched  down  upon 
them,  and  the  Mooltanee  Horse  and  Kohat  men  appeared 
in  the  rear.     Resistance  was  impossible.     The  cowed 
mutineers  at  once  obej'ed  the  command  to  "  pile  arms." 
Then  tho  arms  were  carried  off.     "  Colonel  Nicholson," 
writes  Mr.  Cooper,  "had  opportunely  called  in  tho  chiefs 
of  the  vallcj',  and  as  the  disarming  was  being  carried  on, 
I  clouds  of  Afghan  horsemen  darkened  tho  horizon.     So 
;  also  the  peach-gardens  around  swarmed  with  armed  men 
1  — Peshawurrees  and  hill  tribes,  all  eager  to  take  either 
side  as  the  issue  might  be.     Tho  environs  of  the_  station, 
from  tho  cantonment  to  tho  city,  were  literally  black 
\  with  the  raffish  multitude,  on  tho  alert  for  pillage  and 
[  murder  on  tho  fii'st  sign."   Pillage  and  murder  were  not 
to  be.    The  British  had  won  again.    While  tho'  issue  was 
doubtful,  tho  chiefs  of  the  valley  had  refused  to  take 
I  sides.     "Show  us  that  you  are  stronger,"  they  said, 
i  "and  there  shall  be  no  lack  of  support."  The  demonstra- 
I  tiou  of  strength  was  given.     On  that  very  day  recruits 
came  in  by  the  hundred.     "  Tho   chiefs  of  the  valley 
crowded  in  upon  General  Cotton,  flung  their  swords  on 
the  groimd  at  his  foot,  and  tendered  the  services  of  them- 
selves and  their   vassals."     Such  it  is  to  be  morally 
inti-epid,  at  the  right  moment  and  in  the  right  way 

More  had  to  be  done,  for  as  we  have  said  the  55£ii. 
wore  in  open  mutiny  at  Nowshera  and  Hoteo  Murdaru 
The  first  named  station  lies  on  the  i-oad  from  Peshawur 
through  Attoek  on  the  Indus  to  Rawul  Pindee  and 
Lahore.  Tho  second  lies  to  the  north  over  the  Cabul 
river,  which,  twisting  down  through  the  rocky  bottom  of 
the  IGiyber,  joins  the  Indus  near  Attoek.   The  55th  had 
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marched  to  Nowsheva  on  the  13th.  The  27th  Foot  had 
gone  eastward.  The  Guides  -were  hurrying  towards 
Delhi.  The  55th  held  Hotoe  Murdaa,  had  two  com- 
panies at  Nowshera,  and  one  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus  opposite  Attook.  There,  too,  were  a  hundred 
Pathans,  under  Futteh  Khan,  once  a  captain  in  the 
Guides,  and  iu  the  fort  of  Attock  were  the  5th  Punjabees. 
The  55th  men  opposite  Attock  tried  to  seduce  the  Pathans 
from  their  allegiance  ;  but  these  were  true,  and  revealed 
the  secret.  Finding  they  were  discovered,  the  55th  men 
mutinied,  and  made  for  Nowshera.  Here  they  were  met 
and  captured  by  the  10th  Irregulars,  but  from  these 
they  were  rescued  by  their  comrades  in  the  station.  It 
happened  that  Lieutenant  Davies  had  under  his  orders  a 
few  men  of  the  27th  Foot,  who  were  guarding  the  sick, 
and  the  women  and  children  of  the  regiment,  and  these, 
though  few  in  number  displayed  so  bold  a  front  that  the 
mutineers  recoUed,  and  hurried  away  to  Hotee  Murdan. 
But,  finding  that  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Cabul  river 
had  been  broken,  the  greater  part  marched  back,  and 
only  a  few  joined  their  regiment.  When  the  55th  heard 
that  a  force  was  coming  against  them,  they  prepared 
to  hurry  off  into  the  hills. 

The  force  was  nearer  than  they  imagined.  The  5th 
Punjabees  had  been  marched  at  once  to  Nowshera,  and 
were  now  approaching  Hotee  Murdan.  The  whole  of  the 
27th  Foot  had  returned  to  the  Indus  by  forced  marches, 
and  were  now  at  Nowshera,  delighted  to  find  their  women 
and  children  alive.  Colonel  Chute  and  Nicholson  him- 
self were  coming  up  from  Peshawui-  with  SOO  men  and  a 
mountain  batterj'.  But  these  had  been  delayed,  and 
when  the  55th  saw  the  Punjabees  arrive,  they  marched  off 
at  once  to  the  mountains,  while  their  colonel,  Henry 
Spottiswoode,  who  had  believed  in  their  fidelity  to  the 
last,  shot  himself  in  his  quarters.  The  delay  of  the 
Peshawur  column  gave  the  mutineers  a  fair  start.  But 
Nicholson  soon  got  on  their  track.  Followed  by  a  mere 
handful  of  his  own  native  troopers,  he  dashed  headlong 
into  the  rear  of  the  fugitive  column.  The  Sepoys  resisted, 
but  could  not  stand  against  a  charge  driven  home. 
Nicholson  took  120  prisoners  and  killed  100  men. 
The  irregulars  with  him  did  not  fight  well,  and  night 
fulling,  he  had  to  withdraw  from  pursuit.  The  55th  met 
with  strange  adventures  in  the  hills,  and  ultimately 
scarcely  a  man  escaped  alive  ;  for  those  who  were  not 
made  slaves  by  the  mountaineers  were  caj^tured  when 
they  attempted,  at  a  later  period,  to  re-enter  the  Punjab. 

From  Hoteo  Mui'dan,  the  Peshawur  column,  under 
Colonel  Chute,  moved  upon  the  three  forts,  garrisoned 
by  the  64th  Native  Infantry  and  the  Khelat-i-Gilzies. 
Chute  reached  the  first  fort,  Aboozai,  and  easilj' disarmed 
the  men  of  the  G4th  who  were  there.  Ho  was  moving 
on  to  Shubkudder,  when  an  incident  occurred  there 
which  admirably  illustrates  the  character  of  the  crisis, 
and  the  kind  of  men  who  were  on  the  .spot  to  deal  with 
it.  "An  armed  Sepoy  of  the  regiment  [the  Gilzies] 
had  sprung  forward,  musket  in  liand,  knocked  down  the 
•sentry  over  the  magazine,  and  shouted  to  his  comrades 
to  arm,  for  '  Nicholson  Sahib  is  come  to  Aboozai,  and 
will  blow  us  all  away  from  guns  I     Now  is  our  time !' 


Captain  Mundy,  the  commandant  of  the  regiment,  was 
in  his  own  quarters  in  the  fort ;  he  heard  the  disturb- 
ance, and,  seizing  his  pistol,  rushed  down  to  see  the 
cause.  On  the  steps  he  was  met  by  some  twenty 
Sepoys,  who  forciby  held  him  back.  His  first  thought 
was  that  the  whole  regiment  had  '  gone,'  and  ho  raised 
his  pistol,  resolved  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  could ; 
when  some  of  them  said  to  him,  '  No,  sahib,  you  shall 
not  go  near  that  man  ;  his  musket  is  loaded.'  A  jema- 
dar, who  had  been  in  the  act  of  cooking  his  dinner, 
rushed  by  for  his  musket,  but  as  he  passed  the  magazine 
he  was  shot  dead  by  the  mutineer.  The  musket  being 
discharged,  the  faithful  Sepoys  now  released  Captain 
Mundy,  who  went  towards  the  man  and  twice  tried  to 
fire  his  pistol.  Twice  it  missed  fire.  The  mutineer  was 
beginning  to  re-load,  when  Captain  Mundy,  calling  out 
to  some  of  the  quarter-guard,  ordered  them  to  load  and 
'  fire.'  Not  a  man  hesitated ;  the  mutineer  fell  dead, 
pierced  by  foiu'  bullets.  A  roll-call  was  at  once  held,  but 
no  one  was  missing.  There  was  clearly  no  sympathy 
with  the  mutineer.  Bad  spirits  and  traitors  there 
probably  were  in  the  regiment,  but  the  majority  were 
good  men  and  true,  and  the  prompt,  bold  conduct  of 
Mundy  gave  the  bad  no  time  to  act,  and  caiTied  all  the 
good  with  him.  As  the  men  themselves  said,  '  he  had 
saved  the  regiment  and  their  good  name.'  The  peril  was 
imminent,  not  only  that  Captain  Mundy — and  Mrs.  • 
Mundy,  who  was  in  the  fort  at  the  time — would  have 
been  shot  down,  or  even  that  the  magazine,  had  a  single 
shot  been  fired  into  it,  would  have  blown  the  whole 
fort  into  the  air,  but  that  the  Gilzies  having  gone, 
nothing  could  have  saved  the  country.  Providentially, 
aU  was  averted,  and  the  regiment  bore  itself  so  nobly 
throughout  those  months  of  danger,  that  the  General 
(Cotton)  published  an  order,  in  which  he  expressly 
declared  that  '  not  the  slightest  suspicion  rested  on 
the  Gilzies.  Thus  the  fort  of  Shubkuddur  was 
saved."  Colonel  Chute  came  up  the  next  day,  and 
disarmed  the  men  of  the  G4th,  both  in  that  fort  and 
in  Fort  Michnee.  Peshawui'  was  no  longer  iu  danger ; 
the  whole  of  the  trans-Indus  region  had  been  secured. 
It  had  been  shown  that  although  the  Irregular  Hin- 
dostanee  Cavalry  could  not  be  trusted,  yet  that  the 
Punjabees  were  true,  for  the  men  of  the  5th  had  not 
hesitated  a  moment  to  shoot  a  cavalry  mutineer,  who 
had  incited  his  comrades  to  murder  an  officer.  Improv- 
ing on  their  bold  policy,  the  leaders  at  Peshawur  levied 
new  corps  among  the  frontier  tribes — hitherto  oui-  direst 
foes — and  found  them  trusty  warriors ;  drew  enough  men 
from  the  British  Infantry  to  make  a  squadron  of  horse, 
and  mounted  them  on  the  chargers  of  the  disarmed 
native  cavalry;  formed  iu  like  manner  a  battery, 
taking  the  Sikhs  out  of  the  disarmed  regiments,  re- 
armed tliom,  and  placed  them  in  a  separate  regiment. 
The  old  Sikh  leaders  eagerly  came  forward,  and  soon 
there  was  the  nucleus  of  a  now  and  trusty  native  armj' 
of  Sikhs  and  Punjabees.  It  is  recorded  of  a  frontier 
chief  that  when  ho  heard  the  story  of  the  Meorut  and 
Delhi  atrocities,  filled  with  rage,  he  spat  on  the  ground, 
and  said  with  wrath,   "  Who  can  charge  us  with  over 
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(ducbing  atelploss  woman  or  defenceless  child?  No! 
wo  would  not  do  it,  not  for  a  prinoo's  ransom."  And  it 
was  true.  Such  were  the  moii  won  over,  and  such  tho 
means  employed  by  the  invontivo  and  undaunted  British 
loaders  in  tho  Punjab  at  this  time.  More  wo  shall  have 
fo  toll  later. 

Tt  is  tinio  to  turn  to  othi-r  sconos,  and  show  how 
1  ho  groat  drama  unfolded  itself,  until  all  the  north-west, 
:iud  Oude,  and  Central  India,  and  even  parts  of  lichar 
were  overrun  by  mutineers,  and  tho  shameful  treachery 
(if  a  pampered  soldiery  led  on  to  a  sort  of  national 
insurrection.     At  tlio  end  of  May.  tho  Lawreucos  and 


marched  to  Delhi.  Some  gallant  Europeans— Mr.  Patter- 
son Sanders,  a  zemindar  of  those  parts,  among  thorn — 
forming  a  little  squadron  of  cavalry,  remained  for 
months  afterwards  about  AUyghur ;  but  with  this  ex- 
ception British  rulo  ceased  in  tho  Doab,  below  Delhi. 
At  Agra,  indeed,  tlio  British  stood  out  bravely  amid  a 
sea  of  mutiny  roaring  around  them,  suffered  their 
momenta  of  peril — as  we  shall  see — had  their  combats 
and  hair-breadth  escapes,  but  nevertheless  survived. 
At  the  end  of  May  mutinies  increased  on  all  sides. 
Lot  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that,  from  the  10th  of  May 
onward,  there  were,  day  after  day,  incessant  explosions 
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Montgomories  were  masters  of  the  Punjab.  They  had 
yet  severe  struggles  before  them ;  they  had  yet  to  make 
up  for  want  of  numbers  by  coolness,  sleepless  vigilance, 
unflinching  resolve,  unrelenting  severity,  and  boundless 
pluck.  They  had  yet  to  strike  down  overt  mutiny,  before 
they  could  supply  the  men  that  gave  the  final  blow  to 
Delhi.  But  this  thev  were  prepared  to  do  ;  this  they 
did. 

Tho   north-west  was   now  completely   cut   off   from 
Calcutta.     The  9th   Native  Infantry,  stationed  at  dif- 
ferent towns  on  the  trunk  road  between  Agra  and  Delhi, 
mutinied  on  tho  20th,  22nd,  23rd,  and  2-lth  of  May,  and 
192.— New  Series. 


of  Sepoy  regiments,  sometimes  bloody  and  cruel,  some- 
times mild — that  is,  not  followed  by  the  slaughter  of 
many  of  our  kin.  The  track  of  tho  mutiny  ran  from 
the  Delhi  country  eastward,  through  the  Doab  into 
Behar,  and  north  and  south,  marking  Eohilcund  and 
Oude,  and  Central  India,  with  many  bloody  spots ;  for 
the  Sepoys  were  many,  and  the  British  were  few — so  few, 
that  they  could  bo  reckoned  by  hundreds,  while  their 
exasperated  foes  wore  numbered  by  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands.  While  the  Delhi  field  force  was  getting 
itself  together,  siege  ti-ain  and  all,  while  tho  men  of  tho 
Punjab  wore  fighting  their  great  fight  with  their  Sepoys, 
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the  military  revolution  was  growing  supreme  in.  OTery 
province  garrisoned  by  Hiudostances,  until  only  Agra 
and  Lucknow,  like  rocks  in  that  turbulent  ocean,  were 
left  to  bear  the  English  flag  and  shelter  men  of  English 
race.  Before  following  the  army  to  Delhi,  lot  us  look 
nearer  at  the  mutiny,  now  blazing  so  far  and  wide. 

We  .shall  take  the  events  in  chronological  order. 
On  the  16th  of  May  the  native  sappers  stationed  at 
Eoorkee  v.'ero  ordered  to  march  to  Mcerut.  They  muti- 
nied, slew  Captain  Eraser,  and  strode  away  to  Delhi. 
On  the  20th,  a  spy,  caught  and  surrendered  by  the  9th 
Native  Infantry  at  All3-ghur,  was  hung  in  the  presence 
of  the  regiment,  the  bulk  of  whom  seemed  to  approve. 
But  one  suddenly  crying,  as  he  j'ointcd  to  the  corpse, 
•'  Behold  a  martjT  to  our  religion  1 "  the  whole  of  the 
companies  iiresent  broke  into  mutiny.  They  spared  the 
officers,  but  plundered  the  place,  liberated  the  com'icts, 
and  marched  to  Delhi.  In  four  days  the  whole  regi- 
ment was  in  revolt;  but  it  i.s  distinguished  among  other 
regiments,  because  it  did  not  commit  murder.  At 
!Myrpoorie,  Lieutenant  do  Kantzow  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  sterling  coiu'age.  He  stood  up  against 
the  mutineers,  exhorting,  remonstrating,  threatening. 
When  some  pointed  theii-  muskets  at  him,  he  folded  his 
;irms  and  bade  them  fire  if  they  dared.  When  they  tried 
to  storm  the  treasuiy,  ho  was  there  to  resist,  and,  aided 
bj'.tho  gaol-guard,  he  induced  the  raging  multitado  to 
turn  away.  They  went  off  to  Delhi,  and  Do  Kantzow 
received  the  thanks  of  Lord  Canning,  and  a  command. 
On  the  28th  the  Hurrianah  battalion  rose  at  Hanai  aaid 
Hissar,  a  few  miles  south-woat  of  the  greai  road  from 
Delhi  to  Kumaul,  and  mui'dered  every  Eni'opean  they 
could  overpower;  and  on  the  same  day,  showing  how  the 
mutineers  acted  from  a  common  feeling,  the  1.5th  and 
oOth  Native  Infantry  stationed  at  Nusseerabad,  in 
Ilajpootana,  seized  tlieii'  arms  and  a  native  batterj',  and 
began  to  shed  blood.  The  1st  Bombay  Lancers  charged 
them,  but  without  effect,  and  then  retreaiod,  with  the 
siu'viving  Eiu-oj)oans,  to  a  place  of  safety,  while  the 
mutineers  went  forth  towards  the  common  centre,  Delhi. 

Two  days  after,  the  Lucknow  Brigade  showed  itself  in 
its  true  colours;  within  twelve  hour*  the  Bai'cilly  Brigade 
revolted,  and  within  a  week  the  whole  of  SoliiloHiLd  and 
the  whole  of  Oudo,  .save  Lucknow,  had  been  wrested 
fi'om  British  rule.  Lucknow  city  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Goonitee,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  tlie 
fiacred  Ganges.  It  is  a  city  of  palaces,  beautiful  and  im- 
posing, sot  in  a  sea  of  cultivation,  surrounded  by  trees 
and  gardens  and  cultivated  fields  ;  a  city  beautiful 
e.Kceedingly,  and  the  seat  of  every  wi'iedness  under  the 
sun.  Stretching  along  the  river,  it  filled  the  gazer  with 
delight;  but  it  was  a  whited  sepulchre,  a  very  Sodom  in 
the  garden  of  India.  The  residency,  soon  to  bccomo  so 
famous,  stands  on  the  west,  a  cluster  of  strong  builJuigs, 
not  far  from  the  rive.-.  Tvro  bridges  cro.ss  tho  stream,  an 
iron  bridge  near  the  reoMcncj-,  a  .stone  bridge  higher 
up.  Above  tho  residency  was  tho  fort  of  Muchoo 
Bowm ;  aiid  over  the  bridge  on  the  left  bank,  a  few  miles 
distant,  were  tho  native  linos.  Witliin  tlie  city  was  a 
most  turbulent  population  ;  without,  a  camp  ^warniinp- 


with   mutinous  Sepoys.     The  only  men  T>'ho  coxild  be 

trusted  wholly  were  tho  32nd  Eoot  and  tho  Europeans, 
civilians,  merchants,  and  traders  dwelling  in  Lucknow. 
The  chief  commissioner  was  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  tho 
Financial  Commissioner,  Mr.  Gubbins.  Another  com- 
missioner was  Major  Banks.  Colonel  IngUs  commanded 
the  32nd  Eoot,  and  Brigadier  Gray  the  native  troops. 
In  and  near  the  cantonments  were  4,800  foot,  and  2,100 
horse,  with  two  batteries  of  artillery.  In  the  whole  of 
Oudo  there  were  19,200  native  troops,  and  only, one 
British  regiment  and  one  companj'  of  British  artillei-y, 
in  all  800  men.  These  last  were  at  Lucknow.  Thus, 
there  were  upwards  of  twenty  to  one  against  us.  But 
in  the  mutinies  about  to  occur,  all  our  enemies  did  not 
tirrn  upon  us  at  once  ;  and  such  preparations  had  been 
made  to  seciu-e  a  stronghold,  that,  when  nearlj-  all  had 
fallen  away,  there  still  remained  a  jjlaco  of  refuge  for  llie 
civilians  and  traders,  and  a  place  for  all  to  defend. 

Nearly  tho  whole  of  the  ti-oops  in  Oude  were  lipo  fjr 
revolt,  and  the  people  were  becoming  suspicious  of  our 
abilitj'  to  maintain  our  power.  The  state  of  transition 
fiom  the  rule  of  the  ex-king  to  that  of  the  Governor- 
General  helped  to  create  disaffection.  Tho  sway  of  the 
former  was  irregular  and  inequitable ;  the  sway  of  the 
latter,  though  rogulsu'  and  equitable,  had  not  como  fuUy 
into  play.  In  Oude,  the  maxim  of  all  was,  and  had  long 
been,  every  one  for  himself.  The  villagers  were  accus- 
tomed to  resistance;  the  talookdars,  rulers  of  Jiotty  and 
sometimes  extensive  districts,  wore  accustomed  to  revolt. 
In  the  hitter  end  of  May,  Sir  Heniy  Lawrence  fent  a 
small  colnmn,  under  Captain  Hntchinson — who  has 
written  an  interesting  memoir  of  tho  muiinies — to  move 
about  between  the  Goomteo  and  the  Ganges,  and  fourteen 
mdlfis  fi-om.  Lucknow  this  coliunn  was  watched  by  armetl 
villagers.  The  great  province  of  Oudo,  .so  full  of  fighting 
men,  had  not,  like  the  Punjab,  been  diwaumcd  when  it 
was  annexed,  and  we  were  about;  to  pay-die  psnalty  of 
over-confidence.  This  column  had  not  'been  gone  two 
days  before  the  troops  in  the  cantonment  mutinied. 

As  usual,  they  gave  no  premonitory  sign.  It  was  w'cU 
known  that  the.  native  troops  might  break  out  any  day, 
and  on  the  30th  of  5fay  a  Sepoy  reported  that  tho  ti  oops 
would  rise  in  the  evening;  but  the  brigadier  did  not 
believe  the  report,  and  did  not  forward  it  to  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence.  In  the  twilight  the  71st  and  tho  7th  Cavalry 
turned  out  and  began  firing.  Thej-  tried  to  surprise  tho 
officers  and  the  mess-house,  but  these  were  too  quick  fov 
them.  Sir  Henry  repaired  to  the  camp  of  tho  32nd,  w'lich 
was  soon  under  arms,  and  with  the  guns  ready  fur  action. 
The  mutineers  shot  Brigadier  llandscomb  dead,  and  ilicu 
essayed  to  charge  tho  32nd  and  the  guns.  But  grape  shot 
proved  enough  for  them.  EalUng  back,  thoy  slow  Lieu- 
tenant Grant.  Tho  loth  and  4Sth  v.-ero  drawn  up  on 
parade,  but  would  not  act,  and  only  a  f.^w  of  the  71st,  and 
200  of  tho  loUi,  and  fifty-seven  of  the  4Sth  could  bo  got  to 
follow  their  officers  to  tho  side  of  the  British.  Tho  Sepoys 
seized  tho  magazine,  and  plundered  the  officers'  bunga- 
lows, in  spite  of  some  gallant  elibrts  to  prevent  them. 
The  32nd,  with  tho  few  faithful  Sepoys,  remained  under 
arm.--  uU  night.     In  tho  morning  Sir  Henry  pursued  tho 
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mutineers,  wlio  flod  away  before  him.  Mr.  Gubbins, 
will)  was  active  in  the  pursuit,  liad  an  escort  of  four  men 
brlongiug  to  Pislior's  Ii'regulars,  a  rcgiiiu'iit  that  dubso- 
queutly  mutinied  and  slew  their  commander.  Thoso  men 
siiid,  "We  like  our  colonel,  and  will  not  allow  him  to  bo 
harmed;  butif  tho  whole  army  turns,  wo  must  turn  too." 
Significant  words,  writes  Jlr.  Oubbins.  They  were  not 
the  only  evidences  that  tho  army  had  come  to  consider 
itself  as  a  club.  Tho  scoundrels  in  tho  city  now  rose, 
but  they  wore  speedily  and  .severely  punished;  and  Sir 
Henry  was  able  to  raise  13,000  police,  who,  under  Captain 
I  'arnegie,  did  good  service.  Some  of  tho  mutineers  struck 
across  country  for  tho  Ganges  and  Delhi. 

On  the  very  day  after  this  outburst  at  Lucknow,  on 
Sunday,  the  31st,  Bai-eilly  and  Shahjchanporo  were  the 
scones  of  horrible  atrocities.  At  tho  latter,  tho  28th 
Native  Infantrj-  selected  the  moment  when  the  Europeans 
were  at  church,  and  tried  to  slay  them  altogether ;  but 
they  failed.  Mr.  Ricketts  was  killed  in  the  chui'ch,  with 
others,  and  Major  James  fell  on  tho  parade  ground.  Tlio 
greater  number  took  to  the  country,  and  reached  Mo- 
humdee.  Iloro  thcj'  found  Captain  Patrick  Orr,  with  a 
company  of  the  9th  Oude,  and  these  were  reinforced  by 
fifty  men  from  Seetapore.  Captain  Orr  extracted  from 
tho  native  officers  an  oath  binding  them  to  escort  the 
whole  party  to  Seetapore ;  but  they  had  not  gone  far 
before  the  troops  turned  them  adiift  to  go  where  they 
pleased.  They  went,  but  tho  ruffian  Sepoys  soon  followed, 
and  near  Aurungabad  began  the  work  of  murder.  "We 
all  collected  under  a  tree,"  wrote  Captain  Orr,  "and  took 
tho  ladies  down  from  the  buggy.  Shots  were  firing  from 
all  directions,  amidst  the  most  fearful  yells.  The  poor 
ladies  [there  were  eight  and  four  children]  all  joined  in 
praj-er,  coolly  and  undauntedly  waiting  their  fate." 
They  had  not  to  wait  long,  these  brave  women.  In  ten 
minutes  the}'  were  dead — little  ones  and  all — ' '  butchered 
in  the  most  cruel  way."  '  The  bodies  were  stripped  and 
left  for  the  beasts  of  the  jungle  and  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
Tho  Sepoj's,  strangely  enough,  saved  Orr  and  a  drummer 
boy,  and  took  them  to  Lonee  Singh,  of  Mithowleo  where 
wo  shall  meet  them  again. 

The  traged}-  at  Bareilly  made  a  deep  impression.  That 
Sunday  was  a  day  fatal  to  tho  British.  At  Bareilly  there 
were  two  regiments  of  native  infantry,  one  of  cavalrj', 
and  a  battery,  under  Brigadier  Sibbald.  Ilappily,  the 
women  and  children  had  been  sent  to  tho  hills.  There 
were  no  European  troojis  in  Eohilcund  ;  the  Sejjoys  had 
nothing  to  fear.  They  had  only  delayed  the  execution  of 
their  intentions  iu  tho  hope  that  their  officers  could  be 
induced  to  call  their  wives  and  children  from  Nynee  Tal. 
Finding  the  hope  vain,  they  mutinied  in  the  most  com- 
plete way.  On  that  quiet  Sunday,  being  all  agreed,  they 
suddenly  opened  with  both  grape  and  musketry  on  the 
officers,  while  a  detachment  released  3,000  felons,  and 
the  fierce  Eohillas  rushed  out  to  burn  and  slay.  The 
devastation  of  the  camp  completed  the  day's  work.  Khan 
Bahadar  Khan,  an  old  servant  of  the  Company,  pro- 
claimed himself  king,  and  appointed  a  native  officer  of 
artdlerj'  to  be  his  general.  Then  ho  licld  a  court,  tried 
twoEuropeanjudges,  found  them  guilty,  and  caused  them 


to  bo  hanged.  Tho  Bareilly  Liigade  was  not  long  in 
marching  to  Delhi,  but  nothing,  except  tho  fatuity  of 
General  Hewitt,  saved  it  from  disruption,  if  not  destiuc- 
tion,  at  a  ferry  over  the  Ganges. 

During  tho  next  eight  days  there  wore  a  score  of  muti- 
nies at  different  points :  at  Seetapore  in  Oudo ;  at 
Neemuch  in  llajpootana;  at  Azimghur,  a  little  east  of 
Oudo,  on  the  3rd  of  June ;  at  Benares  in  Bengal,  and 
Jhansi,  in  Central  India,  on  tho  4th;  at  Allahabad  and 
Cawnpore  on  the  Oth  ;  at  Jullundhui-,  in  tho  Punjab,  on 
the  7th ;  and  at  half  a  dozen  stations  iu  Oudo  on  the  Sth, 
sweeping  off  the  last  native  soldier  of  tho  Oude  army, 
just  as  General  Barnard,  driving  the  Sepoys  before  him, 
crowned  the  ridge  above  Delhi :  so  consentaneous  was 
this  explosion  of  military  jjrido,  this  rage  of  an  army 
which  had  got  to  be  its  own  master.  As  oxix  narrative 
is  now  about  to  branch  off  in  three  groat  streams,  lead- 
ing to  the  siego  of  Delhi,  the  loss  and  recovery  of 
Cawnpore,  and  tho  leaguer  of  Lucknow,  let  the  reader 
take  the  salient  incidents  of  these  tragic  outbm-sts,  and 
suffer  them  to  stand  as  representative  fa'.•t^'. 

Seetapore,  in  the  westernmost  division  of  Oude,  lies  on 
tho  Sureyan  river,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Lucknow. 
It  was  the  seat  of  government  for  Khyrabad.  The  com- 
missioner there  was  Mr.  Georgo  Christian.  Tho  troo]>s 
there  consisted  wholly  of  natives,  one  regiment  being  tho 
41st  Native  Infantry,  the  others  being  Oudo  Irregulars. 
Here,  too,  mutiny  was  felt  to  bo  in  tho  air.  Here,  too, 
tho  British  officers  refused  to  believe  that  their  men  could 
revolt,  and.  even  Mr.  Christian  believed  ho  could  trust 
the  Oude  Irregulars.  Nevertheless,  he  took  some  pro- 
cautions.  His  own  house  lay  in  a  bend  of  tho  Sureyan, 
on  the  left  bank,  and  he  induced  the  ladies  and  children 
to  take  np  their  quarters  there.  In  front,  to  the  north, 
were  the  Oude  Irregulars  and  four  guns,  and  beyond 
them  the  41st.  The  Sureyan  was  only  fordablo  at  a  point 
directly  in  rear  of  Mr.  Christian's  grounds ;  it  ran  thi-ough 
a  steep  ravine,  and  beyond  was  the  dense  Indian  jungle, 
tall  grass,  shrubs,  and  small  trees.  The  Sepoys  and 
irregulars  began  by  pretending  that  the  flour  supplied 
was  mingled  with  bone-dust.  They  would  not  touch  it, 
and  a  large  quantity  was  flung  into  the  river.  Next  they 
entered  the  commissioner's  garden,  and  plundered  tho 
fruit,  answering  remonstrances  by  aifecting  to  be 
sorry.  All  the  troops  were  paid  on  the  2ud  of  June;  ou 
the  3rd  they  broke  into  mutiny.  Like  the  regiments  at 
Bareilly,  these  men  reproached  their  officers,  because  they 
had  sent  their  women  and  children  into  tho  commis- 
sioner's house;  because,  they  said,  itshowedno  confidence 
in  their  faithful  soldiers— that  is,  men  who  were  only 
waiting  for  a  convenient  moment  to  destroy  every 
European  I 

At  dawn  ou  the  3rd,  the  41st  showed  symptoms  of 
mutiny  so  distinctly  that,  although  their  colonel,  Birch, 
still  trusted  them,  Mr.  Christian  paraded  his  irregulars 
and  loaded  his  guns.  The  41st  began  to  move ;  a  com- 
pany marched  on  the  treasmy — always  the  first  object  of 
attack.  Colonel  Biichwent  thither;  tho  mutineers  shot 
him.  Lieutenant  Graves  fell  by  his  side,  wounded,  but 
.still  able  to  ride  off  and  warn  his  brother  officers  and 
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their  families,  -who  at  once  started  for  Luckno-w.  Then 
the  Oude  Irregulars  began  firing  on  their  officers,  killing 
their  captain  and  Dr.  mil.  The  men  and  women  in  Mr. 
Christian's  house  now  began  to  fly  over  the  river.  The 
Oude  Irregulars  charged  in,  Mrs.  Christian,  carrying  a 
baby,  followed  by  Mr.  Christian,  had  crossed  the  stream 
rmder  fire,  when  a  shower  of  bullets  laid  the  commis- 
sioner low.  No  man  ever  fell  more  clearly  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty.  "His  poor  wife,"  writes  Captain 
Hutchinson,  ' '  appears  to  have  been  a  little  in  advance  of 
him,  and  as  he  fell  on  his  face,  shot  from  behind  by  the 
traitors  around  his  own  house,  she  sat  down  beside  him 
with  the  little  babe  in  her  arms.  At  this  moment  the 
infernal  din  is  portrayed  as  baffling  all  description,  and 
yet  a  more  exquisitely  touching  scene  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived than  the  one  birforo  us.  Iler  own  house  behind 
her  in  flames,  casting  its  lurid  glare  on  the  little  stream 
between  them,  which,  already  copiously  stained  with  the 
blood  of  her  race,  offered  but  a  temporary  obstacle  to 
some  1,200  fiends,  who,  with  an  incessant  yelling,  shout- 
ing, firing,  rained  from  their'  muskets  death  on  all 
around  her  ;  still,  there  sat  that  Christian  mother  with 
her  babe,  a  little  moment,  unheeded  and  unheeding,  for 
before  her  lay  him  dead.  It  was  but  a  moment :  the 
savages  knew  uo  mercy.  In  the  full  swing  of  passions 
unrestrained,  they  found  a  lower  de2)th  amidst  the  lowest 
hell.  All  sexes  were  alike  to  them,  and  age  brought  no 
exemption  :  the  infant  and  its  mother  were  numbered 
with  the  dead."  Their  daughter,  Sophy  Christian,  had 
been  carried  over  by  her  nui'se ;  but  the  nui-se  being  killed, 
Sargeant-Major  Morton  took  up  the  child.  These  two, 
with  Sir  Mountstewart  Jackson  and  his  sister,  escaped 
to  the  Mithowlee  Eajah.  Saved  for  a  time,  they  were 
afterwards  murdered  in  one  of  the  palaces  of  Luoknow. 
Lieutenant  Lester,  running  the  gauntlet  of  tho  Sepoy 
lire,  reached  the  jungle.  There  he  met  Sergeant  Abbott. 
"While  these  were  threading  their  way  in  the  thickets,  a 
native  told  them  that  a  Euroisean  woman  and  her  child 
were  concealed  near  by.  He  guided  the  two  Englishmen 
to  the  spot,  and  Sergeant  Abbott  saw  in  tho  fugitives  his 
own  wife  and  child  !  Once  out  of  Seetajiore,  those  who 
iled  towards  Luckaow  were  well  treated  by  the  villagers, 
and  day  after  day,  by  twos  and  threes,  the  wearied 
women  and  children,  some  a  few  days  old,  entered 
Lucknow.  How  manjf  were  actually  slain  at  Seetaporo 
is  not  known,  but  twonty-four  can  bo  named  and  num- 
bered. Among  those  who  escaped  towards  tho  hills  on 
the  north  was  Captain  Iloarsey  of  the  Military  Police, 
whoso  men  protected  him,  and  even  saved  two  ladies. 
The  wanderings  of  Captain  Hearsoy  and  the  fugitives 
from  different  quarters  whom  he  met,  surpass  in  romantic 
incidents  the  inventions  of  tho  fabulist.  Now  in  carts, 
now  on  foot,  sometimes  in  boats,  thou  on  an  elephant, 
traversing  forests,  fording  rivers,  hiding  hero  and  there, 
with  little  clothing,  they  wero  chased  and  driven  from 
place  to  place,  and  not  one  would  have  survived,  had  not 
the  native  chiefs  treated  them  kindly.  But  one  by  ono 
they  became  fewer.  In  a  night  attack  from  the  rebels, 
tho  ladies  got  sopaiutod  from  all  tho  officors  except  ono, 
and  nothing  more  was  hoard  of  them.     Ono  man  was 


di'awn  under  bj-  an  alligator  in  swimming  a  river.  Three 
or  four  died  of  jungle  fever.  Captain  Hearse}',  after 
eight  months'  wanderings,  rejoined  the  army  of  Sir 
Colin  Camjibell,  by  making  an  immense  detour  through 
the  hills,  and  issuing  into  the  plains  far  north  of  Meerut. 
The  mutiny  of  Jhansi  was  even  more  tragic  than  this 
of  Seetapore.  Jhansi  was  formerly  one  of  the  independent 
principalities  of  tho  extensive  region  known  as  Bundel- 
cund.  It  stands  between  the  Betwa  and  the  Sindo 
rivers,  two  affluents  of  the  Jumna,  and  is  100  miles 
from  Calpee  and  1 JO  from  Agra.  Hy  Lord  Dalhousio, 
it  had  been  annexed.  He  had  refused  to  recognise 
the  adopted  heir  of  the  last  rajah,  and  tho  ranee, 
his  wife,  refused,  so  angered  was  she,  to  accept  a  pen- 
sion from  tho  British  Government.  There  were  parts 
of  two  regiments  at  Jhansi.  The  ranee,  an  able  and 
bold  woman,  saw  her  opportunity  for  revenge  had  come. 
As  soon  as  she  heard  of  tho  successful  mutinies  of  the 
Sepoj-3  in  the  north-west,  she  instigated  the  regiments 
in  her  city  to  follow  their  example.  They  did  not  want 
persuading.  They  wero  only  too  ready  to  follow  "  tho 
will  of  the  army."  Tho  Europeans  had  determined  to 
make  a  stand  in  tho  fort,  and  this  thoy  provisioned;  but 
a  company  of  S3po3's  entered  on  the  4th,  and  declared 
they  intended  to  hold  the  fort,  thus  depriving  tho  British 
of  a  defensible  post.  A  parade  was  held ,  the  Sepoys  were 
respectful,  and  swore  to  stand  by  their  officers.  Tho  place 
of  refuge  now  selected  bj'  the  residents  was  tiro  town  fort. 
In  a  few  hours  the  whole  native  force  was  in  revolt.  Tho 
cavalry,  as  usual,  began  the  fray.  Eidiug  over  the  plain, 
they  met  and  shot  two  officers  of  tho  12th  Native  In- 
fantry. "They  then  made  a  rush  at  their  own  command- 
ing officer,  who,  well  mounted,  was  making  for  the  fort ; 
but,  though  they  managed  to  wound  him,  ho  reached  tho 
fort  in  safety,  and  our  countrymen  on  tho  ramparts, 
opening  fire  on  his  pursuers,  killed  some  five  or  six  of 
them.  There  was  only  one  officer  remaining  outside,  and 
he  was  on  foot — Lieutenant  Turnbull,  of  tho  artillery, 
a  young  man  of  great  promise,  and  of  a  fine,  generous 
disposition.  Despairing  of  escape,  and  believing  himsslf 
unseen,  he  climbed  a  large  leafy  tree,  about  midway 
between  the  fort  and  the  cantonment.  But  a  miserablo 
townsman  had  seen  him,  and  this  wretch,  in  his  fanatic 
zeal,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  true  spirit  of  Asiatic  servility, 
could  not  rest  till  ho  had  pointed  him  out  to  the  Sowars. 
He  was  at  once  shot  do\\ai.  With  loud  shouts,  the  muti- 
neers then  proceeded  against  the  fort,  and  on  tho  second 
day  the  I'anee  sent  her  guns  and  elephants  to  assist 
them.  But  there  was  not  only  force  without,  there  was 
treachery  within.  Tho  Europeans  numbered  only  fifty- 
five,  including  women  and  children;  tho  natives  who  wero 
with  thoui  wero  nuworically  superior.  .  Two  of  these, 
brothers,  woro  discovered  in  the  act  of  opening  one  of  tho 
gates  to  tho  enemy.  Lieutenant  Powys,  who  saw  them, 
inStautly  shot  one  dead,  and  was  himself  cut  down  by 
the  brother.  Captain  Burgess  avenged  him  in  a  second, 
and  the  assassins  lay  side  by  side  in  the  ditch.  But  pro- 
visions were  failing  them;  two  attempts  to  communicato 
with  Nagodo  and  Gwiilior  had  boon  abortive  ;  somo 
Eiu'opeans  who  had  liied  to  osoapo  over  tho  parapet  had 
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beon  caught  aud  kiileil ;  all  appeared  hopeless.  At  this 
in-isis,  tho  rancc  sent  to  say  that  if  thoy  -would  surrender, 
thoif  lives  should  be  spared,  and  thoy  should  bo  sent 
safely  to  some  other  station.  Sho  swore,  tho  troopers  of 
tho  cavalry  swore,  the  Sepoys  swore,  tho  native  gunners 
swore,  to  adhere  to  these  terms.  Seizing  this  as  the 
only  chanco  of  life — unable,  indeed,  to  hold  out  for 
twenty-four  hours  longer — the  garrison  surrendered. 
They  came  out,  two  and  two ;  a.s  thoy  advanced  through 
tho  lino  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  they  saw  none  but  hos- 
tile faces;  but  there  was  no  movement  ag.ainst  them.  At 
last,  every  Christian  had  quitted  tho  fort.  Then  was  com- 
menced a  deed  of  ruthless  treachery,  uusui-passed  even 
by  tho  Nana  Sahib.  Tho  gates  were  shut  bcliind  them  ; 
they  were  seized,  the  ni'in  and  women  Koparated,  and 
tied  together  in  two  rows,  facing  one  another;  the 
childr-en  standing  by  their  mothers.  The  men  were  then 
decapitated,  tho  children  wore  seized,  and  cut  in  halves 
before  their  mothers'  oyes ;  and  last  of  all,  the  ladies 
found  what,  under  those  circumstanocs,  they  nrust  have 
foit  to  bo  a  happy  release  in  death." 

The  mutiny  at  Jhansi  vnxa  second  only  in  its  horrors 
to  those  of  Delhi  and  Cawnporo.  One  incident  remains 
to  be  told.  It  was  reported  in  a  private  letter  and  vouched 
for  by  the  writer,  and  we  give  it  as  wa  find  it  in  the  mass 
iif  oorrespondenco  published  in  1857.  "  It  is  all  true 
about  poor  Prank  Gordon,"  .so.ys  the  writer.  "He, 
Alick  Skene,  liis  wife,  aud  a  few  peons,  managed  to  get 
into  a  small  round  tower  when  tho  disturbance  began ; 
the  children  and  all  tho  rest  were  in  other  parts  of  the 
fort — altogether  sixtj*.  Gordon  had  a  regular  battery  of 
guns,  also  revolvers,  and  he  and  Skene  picked  off  the 
rebels  as  fust  as  they  could  fire,  Mrs.  Skene  loading 
for  them.  The  peons  say  they  never  missed  cnce,  and 
before  it  was  all  over,  they  killed  thirty-seven,  besides 
many  wounded.  The  rebels,  after  butchering  all  in  the 
fort,  brought  ladders  against  the  tower,  and  commenced 
swarming  up.  Frank  Gordon  was  shot  through  tho  fore- 
head aud  killed  at  once.  Skene  then  saw  it  was  of  no 
use  going  on  any  more ;  so  ho  kissed  his  wife,  shot  her, 
aud  then  himself."  The  remainder  of  the  regiments  which 
mutinied  at  Jhansi  rose  on  their  oflEicers  a  few  days  after- 
wards at  Nowgong.  But  hero  some  eighty  Sepoj's  pro- 
tected part  of  the  Europeans,  and  after  suffering 
incredible  hardships,  during  which  the  meu  behaved 
heroically — caring  first  for  the  women  and  next  for  them- 
selves— those  who  survived  tho  fatigue  and  the  sun,  and 
the  rough  weapons  of  merciless  villagers,  who  murdered 
them  for  plunder,  reached  Banda,  after  a  weaiy  march 
of  nearly  a.  hundred  miles.  Thither  also  had  come  a 
body  of  civilians  from  Futtehpore,  in  the  Doab,  the 
first  station  on  the  railway  from  Allahabad.  At 
Futtehpore  were  a  company  of  Sepoys,  belonging  to  a 
regiment  which  had  just  mutinied  at  Allahabad.  Mr. 
Tucker,  the  magistrate,  had  fortified  Ms  house,  sleeping 
on  the  flat  roof,  and  with  him,  for  a  time,  all  the  others 
remained.  Their  gallant  bearing  and  heavy  armament 
deterred  the  mutineers  from  attack,  and  iu  a  lull  of 
hostility,  all,  save  Robert  Tucker,  crossed  tho  Jumna  and 
made  for  Banda,  whither  they  arrived.  Tucker  would 


not  desei't  his  post.  Like  young  Wedderbui-n  at  Higsai-, 
ho  was  steadfast.  Seeing  him  alone,  tho  ruffians — not 
Sepoys  only  but  felons — led  by  the  deputy- collector,  a 
Mahometan  in  civil  employ — against  this  ono  man  the 
whole  horde  rushed  forward,  bent  on  captuiing  and  ti'y- 
ing  him.  But  th^y  paid  dearly.  Before  he  wa.s  caught, 
he  killed  si.xteon  of  his  assailants.  When  thoy  liad 
bound  him,  they  tried  hira,  found  him  guilty,  and 
executed  him  by  cutting  o.^f  his  hands,  his  feet,  and  his 
head !     This  occurred  on  the  10th  of  June. 

In  the  inteiTal  between  tho  4th  and  the  10th,  the 
whole  of  the  troops  at  Cawniwro,  and  throughout  Oude, 
had  risen  in  revolt.  Cawnporo  demands  a  separate  story, 
and  wc  turn  ag.ain  to  Oude. 

There  were  five  considerable  stations.  On  the  8th  the 
troops  at  every  one  became  their  own  masters.  Tho 
military  station  in  the  Bareyteh  division,  north  of  Luck- 
now,  was  Secrora.  Tho  Commissioner  of  the  Division, 
Mr.  AVingfiold,  now  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oude,  was  at 
Secrora.  Feeling  that  tho  two  i-egiments  and  battery 
there  would  mutiny,  the  ladies  and  children  v,'ere  sent  by 
the  officers  to  Lucknow  on  tho  7th,  and  were  met  half- 
way by  a  body  of  Sikhs  and  volunteer  horse,  and  taken 
to  the  residency.  Mr.  Wingfield  rodo  off  to  Gonda, 
determined  to  take  refuge  at  Bulramporo.  The  next  day 
all  tho  remaining  Oificers,  except  Lieutenant  Bonham, 
started  for  Gonda,  for  the  troops  rose  and  hade  them  go. 
Lieutenant  Bonham  was  protected  by  his  men  for  a  day. 
Then  he,  too,  was  obliged  to  leave,  and  he  made  his  way 
aci'oss  country  to  Lucknow.  The  Eui'opeans  at  Gonda 
wero  now  forced  to  retreat,  and  they  were  fortunate  in 
finding  shelter  at  Bulrampore,  and  they  finally  got  into 
Gorruckporo,  and  were  saved.  But  three  officers,  all  in 
the  civil  service,  retreating  from  Baroytch  disguised  as 
natives,  wei'c  recognised  at  the  main  ferry  over  the  Gogra, 
and  all  murdered,  after  they  had  made  a  gallant  defence. 
The  civil  servants  from  Mullaon  joined  Captain  Hearsey, 
of  whom  and  whose  fate  we  have  already  spoken. 

The  great  division  of  Fyzabad  lies  to  the  south-east  of 
Lucknow,  and  extends  from  the  Gauges  to  the  Gogra. 
The  chief  station  was  Fyzabad,  a  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  tho  Gogra,  just  then  notorious  for  the  sharp  quarrel 
which  had  occurred  in  tho  previous  Februai-y  between 
the  Moslems  and  Hindoos.  Here  lay  in  gaol  that 
moulvie  who  had  traversed  Hindostan  preaching  sedi- 
tion, and  whose  dai-ing  had  compelled  the  Government 
to  emploj'  force  against  him,  and  to  put  him  in  prison. 
There  were  two  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry, 
and  a  horse  batterj-  at  Fyzabad.  These  were  known  to 
be  so  disposed  to  mutinj'  that  the  civilians  had  sent  their 
wives  and  children  to  Shahgungo,  a  fort  belonging  to 
Rajah  Maun  Sing,  a  powerful  talookdar.  Sevei~al  other 
Eiu'opean  women  aud  children  joir.ed  them,  but  some  of 
the  officers'  ■(\'ives  remained.  On  the  Sth  it  was  clear 
that  the  dreaded  moment  was  at  hand.  Mutineers  were 
coming  \ip  the  river  from  Gorruckpore  and  Aztmghur, 
notably,  the  17th  Nativo  Infantry,  whose  agents  entered 
the  lines  at  Fyzabad,  and  summoned  the  troops  there  to 
join.  This  they  did  on  the  night  of  the  Sth.  "  They  did 
not  go  through  tho  form  of  pretending  a  grievance,  but 
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said  they  were  strong  ouough.  to  turn  us  out  of  the 
country,  and  intended  to  do  it."  Nevertheless,  these  men 
■would  not  murder  their  oflicers.  They  provided  them 
with  money  and  boats  wherewith  to  descend  the  Gogra, 
and  then,  with  horrible  treachery,  instigated  the  17th  to 
waylay  the  boats  at  Begumgunge,  and  kill  the  Europeans. 
Twenty  officers  and  sergeants  and  one  lady  embarked  in 
four  boats.  Of  these  only  six  escaped ;  for  as  the  boats 
approached  Begumgunge,  the  Sepoys  of  the  17th  opened 
a  heavy  fii'e  on  the  fugitives.  Some  fell  wounded,  others 
were  killed.  Two  of  the  boats  grounded,  and  the  fugi- 
tives got  ashore.  Colonel  Goldney,  the  commissioner, 
now  told  all  who  could  to  run  off,  remarking  that  he  was 
too  old  to  run.  An  ancient  man,  of  long  service  and 
gallant  bearing,  when  he  was  taken  into  the  mutineer 
camp,  he  said,  "  I  am  an  old  man,  will  you  disgrace 
yourselves  by  my  murder  r  "  They  did  disgrace  them- 
selves, for  they  shot  him  where  he  stood.  Those  who  ran 
fell  one  by  one,  some  from  exhaustion ;  some  were 
drowned  crossing  rivers,  others  were  slain.  Out  of 
sixteen  officers  and  sergeants,  one  of  the  latter,  Mr. 
Busher,  alone  escaped,  after  a  series  of  romantic  adven- 
tures. He  owed  his  safetj-  to  his  strength,  his  courage, 
his  perseverance,  and  the  help  of  a  solitary  Sepoy,  Teg 
Ally  Khan,  who  followed  the  officers  in  their  Hight.  At 
one  time  Busher  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  an  armed 
village,  where  all  except  himself  and  the  Sepoy  were 
.slain  ;  at  another  he  was  tlie  guest  of  a  Bi'ahmin  ;  then 
.a  captive  of  one  whom  he  calls  Bully  Sing,  and  paraded 
about  from  village  to  village,  and  set  in  the  stocks  as 
an  exhibition.  But  in  the  end  the  planters  of  Gorruck- 
pore  got  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  heathen,  and  when 
he  was  in  safety.  Teg  Ally  Khan  turned  up  with  a 
whole  skin.  The  other  civilians  and  military  men  of 
the  Fyzabad  station,  strangely  enough,  got  safely  down 
the  Gogra,  with  their  wives  and  children ;  some  by  the 
sole  aid  of  their  wits,  others  by  the  heljD  of  Maun  Sing 
and  other  talookdars ;  but  all  suffered  severely  from 
labour,  and  anxiety,  and  want  of  food.  Mrs.  Mills,  wife 
of  Major  !Mills,  with  her  three  children,  wandered  eight 
days,  from  village  to  village,  on  foot,  under  a  June  sun. 
At  length  Maun  Sing  hoard  of  her  troubles,  brought 
her  relief,  and  sent  her  to  Gorruckporo. 

At  Sultanpore  were  Fisher's  Irregulars  and  two  foot 
regiments.  Colonel  Fisher,  the  commandant,  sent  away 
the  ladies  and  children,  who,  befi'iended  by  Madho  Sing, 
reached  Allahabad,  plundered,  but  alive.  Bat  the 
Military  Police  shot  Colonel  Fisher,  his  own  men,  who 
"liked  him,"  looking  on.  They  slew  Captain  Gibbiugs, 
and  ordered  Lieutenant  Tucker  to  bo  gone.  Tliis  officer 
took  refuge  with  Roostum  Sah  of  Deyrah,  whore  ho  was 
joined  by  otlur  fugitives,  all  of  whom  were  taken  safely  to 
Benares  under  a  native  escort  scut  up  by  Mr.  Carre 
Tucker,  commissioner.  Mr.  Block  and  Mr.  Stroyan  wero 
also  cruelly  and  treacherously  murdered  near  Sultan- 
pore. The  British  at  Salono  on  tho  Syo,  and  Durriabad, 
north  of  the  Goomtee,  receiving  protection  from  zemin- 
dars and  talookdars,  their  lives  wero  preserved.  It  was 
thus  that,  in  ten  days,  all  tho  native  ti'oops  in  Oudo  freed 
themselves  from  British  control ;  and  by  a  sort  of  com- 


mon impulse  directed  their  steps  towards  Newabgungo 
Bara  Baukee,  which  became  the  point  of  concentration 
for  the  meditated  attack  on  Luckuow.  Here,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  handful  of  men  under  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence,  the  Cade  regiments  gathered  together,  and 
in  that  quarter,  at  Chinhut,  on  the  road  to  Newabgungo, 
we  shall  meet  them  again. 
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It  is  necessary  once  more  to  return  to  Delhi,  bring  the 
British  force  well  up  before  its  walls,  and  show  tho  Pun- 
jab authorities  once  more  in  action. 

We  left  the  troops  under  Sir  Henry  Barnard  advanc- 
ing slowly  towards  Delhi.  Among  them  wero  the  60th 
Native  Infantry ;  but  instead  of  disarming  them,  he 
placed  Colonel  Thomas  Seaton,  an  officer  wo  shall  meet 
again,  at  their  head,  and  sent  them  to  Ehotuck,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  they  would  escape  the  contagion.  Of 
course,  in  due  time  they  mutinied,  but  did  not  kiU  their 
officers ;  and  we  may  dismiss  them  here  with  the  remark 
that  tho  Sepoys  swelled  the  rebel  army,  and  the  officers 
joined  the  British.  Thanks  to  the  journey  made  by 
Hudson,  which  we  have  recorded,  the  Meerut  force  were 
under  orders  to  mai-ch  on  Bhagput,  where  there  was  a 
bridge  over  the  Jumna.  They  were  to  reach  this  place 
and  cross  on  the  1st  of  June.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th 
of  May,  Colonel  Archdale  Wilson  collected  his  little 
brigade.  It  consisted  of  half  a  battalion  of  the  60th 
Rifles,  two  batteries,  and  two  squadrons  of  the  Cara- 
bineers, with  a  few  native  sappers  and  troopers.  The  King 
of  Delhi  had  got  wind  of  this  movement,  and  he  sent  out 
a  body  of  mutineers  to  meet  the  column.  Wilson's  force 
encamjied  on  the  30th  on  the  Hindun,  a  feeder  of  the 
Jumna,  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge  at  Ghazeeoodeen 
Nugger.  The  rebel  force  took  up  a  position  on  their 
own  side  of  tho  river.  Tho  warning  of  their  proximity 
given  by  tho  outposts  was  followed  by  tho  fire  of  their 
cannon.  Two  heavy  round  shot  wore  flung  into  tho 
camp,  wounding  two  bearers.  In  a  moment  the  force 
was  under  arms.  A  company  of  tho  rifles  took  posses- 
.sion  of  the  bridge.  Major  Tombs,  with  four  guns  and  a 
I  Iroop  of  dragoons,  dashed  along  tho  river  and  took  tho 
cnomy  in  flank,  wliilo  two  18-pounders,  posted  in  front, 
soon  shook  tho  nerves  of  the  rebel  gunners  over  the  river. 
Then,  seeing  their  fire  growing  unsteady,  tho  rifles  on 
the  bridge  wero  reinforced,  and,  lod  by  Colonel  John 
Jones,  they  charged  and  captured  fivo  rebel  guns.  Thus, 
in  a  short  time  tlio  mutiuoers  were  wcn-stod  in  tho  first 
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pitched  battle.  They  hurried  away  so  fast  that  pursuit 
wa.s  impossible,  and  wore  so  cowed  that  the  very  Goojurs 
dosijoiled  theii-  stragglers  of  arms  aud  accoutrements. 
We  lost  one  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded.  But  fresh 
forces  came  out  from  iJelhi  to  retrieve  their  lost  military 
honour.  Our  advance  was  now  over  the  bridge  in  a 
burnt  vUlage.  The  enemy,  who  came  up  on  Whit-Sun- 
day, the  :31st  of  May,  posted  themselves  on  a  ridge,  with 
a  village  on  their  left.  The  fight  began  by  a  fire  from 
their  heavy  guns,  which  wore  rapidly  uusworod,  by 
Tombs  and  Light,  with  nine  aud  eighteen-pounders. 
For  two  hours  the  contest  was  one  of  artillery,  during 


Roid,  came  uji  from  Meorut — a  ■welcome  addition  to  tho 
brigade. 

Marching  towards  tho  Jumna  on  tho  4th,  they  crossed 
it  on  tho  Gth  by  tho  bridge  of  boats  at  Bhagput,  which 
Ilodsou  had  taken  care  should  bo  in  order.  On  tho  7th 
thoy  joined  tho  main  body,  which  had  arrived  at  Aliporo. 
The  force  now  nunibored  2,1UU  infantry,  GOD  horsemen, 
and  twenty-two  field  guns.  Tho  siege  train  from  Philour, 
with  100  European  artillerymen,  strengthened  tho  littlo 
army ;  and  all  was  ready  for  grappling  with  the  enemy. 
Very  early  on  the  7th  Hodson  rodo  out,  accompanied  by 
a  dozen  native  troopers,     llo  went  up  to  tho  very  parade 
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which  the  Carabineers  were  diuwn  up  in  tho  open  gi-ound 
to  protect  our  guns.  Then  the  liiles  charged  upon  the 
village  occupied  by  tho  euemj-,  and  forced  them  out. 
The  Sepoys,  in  this  fight,  kept  as  far  as  possible  out  of 
musketry  range,  and  would  not  allow  our  soldiers  a 
chance  of  coming  to  close  quarters.  As  wo  moved  on, 
a'' though  we  were  hundreds  and  they  thousands,  thoy 
fell  back,  and  when  we  crowned  the  ridge,  the  discom- 
fited army  was  seen  in  the  distance  hurrying  along  the 
Delhi  road.  Our  loss  was  six  killed  in  battle,  three  by 
sun-stroke,  and  twelve  were  wounded.  After  this  fight, 
Wilson's  force  h'ilted  four  days,  during  which  100  rillos 
and  tho  Sirmoor  battalion  of  Ghoorkas,  under  Major 


ground  before  Delhi,  scaring  away  tho  rebel  vedettes, 
and  reconnoitring  tho  place  so  well  that  it  was  on  his 
information  the  general  based  his  plans.  The  infantry 
were  divided  into  two  brigades;  one,  consisting  of  the 
75th  and  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers,  was  under  Colonel 
Showers;  the  second,  consisting  of  the  COth  Rifles,  the 
2nd  Bengal  Fusiliers,  and  the  Ghoorkas,  under  Briga- 
dier Graves.  With  each  brigade  went  some  horse  and 
guns;  tho  remaining  horse  formed  a  cavalry  brigade 
under  Colonel  Hope  Grant,  with  two  troops  of  horse 
artillery.  These  soldiers  had  come  down  from  Umballa 
and  Meerut,  under  a  blazing  sun  of  the  Indian  June, 
with  the  wind  blowing,  when  it  blew,  in  a  current  of 
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"liquid  fire."  Cholei'a  had  stricken  down  offieei's  and 
men.  Tko  soldiers  were  fretful,  from  impatience  to 
figtt.  At  every  stop  of  their  way  they  had  gathered 
up  hori'id  proofs  of  the  ti-uculent  spirit  of  the  mutineers ; 
sometimes  receiving  a  family  of  toil-worn  and  half- naked 
fugitives;  sometimes  picking  up  tiny  shoes,  mtJh  the 
feet  still  in  them;  sometimes  coming  upon  villages 
where  officers  had  been  murdered  or  women  outraged ; 
and  in  those  last  cases  swift  vengeance  was  executed. 
Once  or  twico  the  criminals  hoastod  of  their  deeds,  and 
wished  for  power  to  commit  more.  Then  rumour  swelled 
up  the  real  stories  to  a  frightful  magnitude,  and  our 
men,  with  heated  blood  and.  burning  brains,  thirsted  for 
an  opportunity  of  closing  with  a  foe  who  warred  with 
women  and  cliildren,  and  murdered  officers  by  treachery. 
Few  armies  have  ever  marched  to  battle  animated  by  so 
fiery  a  spirit  of  revenge 

Before  daylight  on  the  8  th  the  army  began  its  forward 
movement.  The  Sepoys  had  taken  a  piost  of  vantage  a 
few  miles  north  of  Delhi.  They  formed  across  the  great 
road  at  the  serai  of  Badlee.  A  serai  is  a  sc[uare  walled 
enclosure,  having  a  tower  at  each  angle,  one  door,  and 
a  flat  roof.  It  contains  many  small  chambers  for  the 
use  of  traTellers,  and  is  loopholed  all  round.  Thus,  it  is 
really  a  strong  post.  Badleo  Serai  lay  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  great  road.  Around  it  was  the  Sepoy  camp ; 
and  in  front  of  it,  on  a  little  hillock,  having  a  command 
of  the  road,  they  had  made  a  sandbag  battery  for  four 
heavy  guns,  and  an  8-inch  howitzer  for  grape.  On  both 
sides  of  the  road  the  ground  is  swampy,  having  pools 
here  and  there.  The  left  flank  of  the  Sepoj-swas  covered 
by  the  Delhi  canal,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  road,  and 
was  crossed  by  bridges  not  fixr  from  each  othei\  This 
was  the  position  which  Hodson  had  looked  at  the  day 
before.  The  plan  of  attack  was  simple.  Sir  Henry 
Barnard,  "with  the  main  body,  was  to  assail  the  front 
from  the  great  road ;  -while  Hope  Grant  turned  th.e  left 
flank  with  three  squadrons  of  tho  9th  Lancers,  under 
Colonel  Tule,  fifty  Jheend  Horse,  under  Hodson,  or  oJO 
lanees,  and  ton  horse-artillery  guns,  under  Tombs, 
Tamer,  and  Bishop.  -  This  little  force  liaovcd  out  of 
camp  first,  amd  crossed  the  canal  neaii'  Alipors,  with  the 
inteiiitiiini.c«(  recrosaingin  tosst  of  the  Sepoys,  ifchias  cuttiitg 
thomtdSlfrCTmDeliiM.  The  uiain  eolTim'n,  1,900  infantry, 
170  horse,  and  fourteen  guns,  marched  later,  but  still  in 
the  dusk  before  dawn.  A  march  of  five  miles  brought 
them  v/ithin  sight  of  the  Sepoy  camps,  where  tho  lights 
wore  still  burning.  As  our  troops  were  moving  down 
the  road  the  enemy  opened  fire,  and  our  guns  coming 
rapidly  into  action,  tho  battlo  began.  The  left  brigade, 
imdor  Graves,  was  still  in  tho  roar,  when  the  75th  and 
Ibt  Fusiliers  deployed  to  tho  right  of  the  road,  and  soon 
felt  tho  weight  of  the  heavy  shot  froni  tho  sandbag- 
battery,  which  our  light  guns  could  not  silence.  Tinio 
was  precious,  but  men  wore  more  so,  and  it -would  never 
do  to  jday  at  long  bowls  with  tho  mutineei's.  Grant's 
hoi'semon  were  not  in  sight,  but  the  loft  brigade  were 
hurrying  up,  when  Sir  Henry  Barnard  ordered  tho  75th 
to  carry  tho  battery.  Tho  men  eagerly  obeyed.  Moving 
on  steadily  over  rough  and  watci-y  ground,  they  were 


exposed  to  a  fire  so  heavy  that  in  a  few  minutes  nearly 
a  hundred  fell.  But  without  a  halt  they  pressed  on. 
and  bringing  down  tho  bayonet  to  tho  charge,  surge  :1 
into  the  battei-y.  The  1st  Fusiliers  had  supported  th  ■ 
75th,  and  soon  joined  them,  when  the  two  regiment- 
dashed  at  the  serai  and  stormed  it.  Tho  left  brigade 
had  now  come  up.  Grant's  cavalry,  delayed  by  water- 
courses which  obstmoted  the  progress  of  tho  guns, 
debouched  on  the  left  rear  of  the  rebels,  and  these  scat- 
tering and  fleeing,  left  our  troops  masters  of  their  camp 
and  the  greater  part  of  thou-  guus. 

The  enemy  had  fled,  but  not  yet  into  Delhi.  They 
had  halted  on  the  ridge  overlooking  that  city,  and 
here  seemed  disposed  to  make  a  stand.  Sir  Henry 
Barnard,  with  one  brigade  and  guns,  moved  to  tho 
left,  upon  tho  cantonment  lines,  while  Brigadier  Wilson, 
with  tho  remainder,  took  the  road  to  the  Subzee  Mundi, 
a  suburb  of  Delhi,  while  Roid's  Ghoorkas  extendeil 
between  the  two.  The  march  of  the  main  body  had  to 
bo  performed  under  fire,  which,  as  the  troops  were  filing- 
over  a  canal  bridge,  proved  xeiy  galling.  But  they 
went  on  -with  a  will,  and  emerging  from  the  old  lines, 
near  the  Flagstalf  Tower,  opened  fire,  and  instantly 
silenced  the  enemy's  guns.  The  GOth  and  the  2nd  Fu- 
siliers, charging,  took  the  guns,  and  sweeping  along  tho 
ridge,  arrived  at  a  building  on  the  right  extremity, 
called  tho  Hindoo  Eao's  house,  and  destined  to  be  famo-as 
in  the  siege.  Here  the  whole  force  rallied,  Wilson 
having  cleared  the  Subzee  ilundi,  and  captured  a  gun. 
All  this  time  the  Sepoys  in  Delhi  cannonaded  the  British 
from  the  walls.  It  -was  now  noon,  and  the  troops  with- 
drew behind  the  ridge  to  the  camp,  after  posting  picket-; 
at  the  Hindoo  Rao's  house,  and  in  the  Flagstaff  Tower. 
Thirteen  guns  had  been  captured.  Our  loss  was  fifty-one 
killed  aud  152  wounded  ;  among  the  former  was  Colonel 
Chester,  Adjutant-General.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is 
supposed  to  ha-VB  been  about  400  kiiled.and  wounded.  So 
fai',  a  good  beginning  had  been  raaxLe  •  but  instead  of 
rushing  into  Delhi  with  the  enemy,  here  ^as  tho  littlo 
force  obliged  to  sit  down  and  begin  a  asege  idestined  to 
last  three  months. 

At  length,  then,  behold  DeUii.  There  luy  tii»e  prizo 
which  might  have  been  eeizoa.  by  a  bold  march  from 
Meerut,  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  "Hay,  under  an 
Edwardes  or  a  Nicholson,  but  which  now,  swarming 
■with  the  soldiers  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  corps  of  oui- 
own  training,  having  in  its  arsenal  and  magazino  a 
practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion, defied  the  gallant  few  who,  after  a  month's  delay, 
once  moi'o  looked  down  upon  tho  handsome  walls  and 
beautiful  buildings.  And  trooping  along  from  all  points 
wore  mutineers  hasten-ng  to  rally  round  tho  Great 
Mogul,  and  dispute  for  empire  with  tho  pale  faces. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  tho  9th,  there  was  a  scono  in 
camp  well  worth  recording,  because,  in  many  respects, 
it  illuslTates  forcibly  tho  transition  from  tho  old  to  tho 
new.  There  camo  into  tho  camp  squadrons  of  swarthy 
liorsemon  and  dusky  foot.  An  officer  was  out  riding ; 
siuldonly  horse  antl  foot  closed  tipon  hiui,  surrounding 
him,  shouting,  and  "behaving  like  frantic  creatures." 
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They  seized  his  bridle,  his  dress,  his  liands,  his  foot ;  thoy 
throw  thomsolvcs  boforo  his  liorse,  and  wept  for  joy, 
liailiujj  him  in  their  own  tongue  as  "  Groat  iu  liuttlo." 
'i'lio  ollicer  was  llodson,  tho  warriors  woro  tlio  horso 
and  foot  of  tho  Guide  Corps,  from  whom  ho  had  been 
parted  so  long  and  so  unjustly.  Wo  havo  seen  them 
start,  just  thi-oo  weeks  before,  from  lloteo  Murdan, 
beyond  the  Indus,  580  miles  away.  These  real  soldiers 
had  crossed  the  Punjab  and  the  Cis-Sutlej  states, 
in  twenty-one  days,  doing  thirty  miles  a  day,  and 
halting  only  three  days,  and  then  by  order.  Three 
hours  after  they  entered  tho  camp,  the  Sepoys  showed 
fight,  and  tho  Guides  were  at  once  to  the  front,  engaging 
the  enemy  hand  to  hand,  and  com:ing  out  with  one  officer, 
Quentin  Battyo,  mortally,  and  every  other  otiicer  more 
or  less,  wounded.  PLecording  this  astonishing  march, 
Colonel  Herbert  Edwardes,  in  his  report  on  the  Punjab 
mntinies,  calls  attention  to  "tho  characteristic  features 
of  this  distinguished  frontier  corps,  its  mixed  races  and 
nominal  uniform.  These  jio  not  strike  us  now-a-days. 
In  1808,  wo  havo  got  well  accustomed  to  them ;  but  in 
1846,  to  set  Poorbeah  Sepoys  aside,  and  raise  a  corps  of 
'  Shikarees '  of  all  nations,  and  say  they  should  neither 
be  strapped  down,  nor  braced  up,  nor  button-strangled, 
but  weai  their  own  loose,  dusky  shii-ts,  and  wide  pija- 
mahs,  and  sun-proof,  sword-proof  turbans,  and  as  few 
accoutrements  as  possible,  was  an  invention,  a  stroke  of 
real  genius ;  and  who  conceived  it  ?  One  who  was  as 
great  a  soldier  as  statesman;  to  whom  such  simple 
ti-uths  came  by  intuition;  one  v/ho  had  served  all  his 
life  with  native  soldiers,  yet  remained  an  Englishman, 
neither  Ilindooised  nor  Moslemised ;  one  who  knew  and 
loved  the  native  arm}-  well,  yet  had  for  years  been  lifting 
his  voice  to  proclaim  that  it  was  a  moribund  body,  which 
must  have  new  life  infused  into  it,  or  die  ;  and  who  ended 
a  life  spent  for  others  iu  nobly  meeting  the  storm  which 
he  had  foreseen.  And  now  that  oO,000  mixed  ir-regulars 
havo  risen  by  acclamation  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  pipe- 
<:laj'  Hrndoostanee  army,  it  is  only  just  to  remember 
that  the  Guide  Corps,  on  which  they  have  been  modelled, 
was  the  thought  of  Sir  Ilenry  Lawrence.  May  the  now 
native  army  long  remain  a  monument  of  his  prescience 
and  wisdom."  Such  were  tho  men  who  so  strikingly 
marked  the  ti-ansition  fi'om  old  to  new,  from  death  to 
life.  As  wo  go  on,  the  reader  will  see  how  India 
"  moulted  "  hor  old  bad  army,  and  replaced  herself  with 
a  new  and  good  one.  This  was  the  work  of  the  men  of 
the  PuHJab,  without  whom  we  should  have  been  swept 
back  into  Bengal. 

While  the  British,  tho  Ghoorkas,  and  the  Guides 
were  establishing  themselves  before  Delhi,  a  fresh  mu- 
tiny in  the  Punjab  threatened  for  a  moment  the  safety 
of  the  great  road  to  Lahore.  The  Sepoys  broke  out  at 
Jhidluudhur.  Tho  reader  will  remember  that  here  were 
the  36th  and  61st  Native  Infantry  and  the  Gth  cavalry; 
that  it  W'as  from  this  station  tho  troops  went  out  who  se- 
ciu-ed  Philour ;  .ind  that  here  incipient  mutiny,  on  the 
1 2th  of  jMaj',  had  been  checked  by  menace  and  precaution. 
Brigadier  Johnstone  succeeded  Colonel  Hartley  on  tho 
ITth  of  Maj",  and  from  that  time  the  effects  of  a  feebler 


hand  arc  discernible.  Tho  brigadier  humom-od  tho 
Sepoys,  listened  to  tho  prayers  of  their  colonels,  who 
hero,  as  elsowhoro,  woro  infatuated,  and,  on  tho  pica  of 
conciliation,  gave  in  to  their  demands.  Ilo  -nas  exhorted 
to  disarnr  Sepoys  who  could  not  bo  expected  to  resist 
tho  contagious  example  of  their  brothers,  neither  could 
he  resist  tho  reproaches  and  appeals  of  their  oflicorH.  Ilo 
had  an  ample  European  force.  Captain  Eothney  halted 
his  famous  -Ith  Sikhs,  and  Charles  Nicholson  brought  in 
the  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry,  to  aid  in  the  disarming.  Tho 
brigadier  could  not  make  up  his  mind  ;  and  these  could 
stay  no  longer.  At  length,  when  it  was  too  late.  Briga- 
dier Johnstono  determined  to  do  what  ho  should  havo 
done  before :  too  late,  for  tho  Sepoys  took  tho  initiative, 
rose  on  the  7th  of  June,  led,  as  usual,  by  tho  Moslem 
cavalry,  fired  the  station,  and  shot  some  of  their  officers. 
They  called  on  the  native  gunners  to  join,  but  these 
replied  with  grapeshot,  and  would  havo  given  more  such 
cfiective  replies  had  not  the  brigadier  stopped  them. 
All  was  soon  confusion.  The  Europeans  were  not  allowed 
to  act.  Tho  mutineers  had  it  all  their  own  way.  Por 
an  hour  and  a  half  thoy  burnt,  plundered,  and  murdered, 
and  then  marched  off,  uni)ursuod.  About  200  remained 
stanch  to  their  oflicors  ;  and  one  "n'hole  company,  kept 
iu  order  by  a  subhadar,  preserved  tho  treasuiy,  contain- 
ing £10,000.  The  rest  decamped,  part  going  towards 
Loodiana,  part  taking  the  hill  road,  and  striking  the 
Sutlej  higher  up.  The  former  got  safely  off,  the  latter  met 
with  unexpected  resistance.  They  had  reached  Philour 
before  Brigadier  Johnstone  could  get  his  column  off.  At 
Philour  they  \\'ere  joined  by  the  3rd  Native  Infantry,  sjid 
hoped  to  cross  the  bridge  of  boats  and  roach  Loodiana. 
But  Mr.  Thoi'nton,  a  j'oung  civilian,  forestalled  them. 
Mr.  Eieketts,  ever  jirompt,  hearing  of  tho  mutiny,  not 
from  JhuUundhiu-,  but  Umballa,  at  once  collected  a  small 
force  of  Sikhs,  and  two  guns  belonging  t»  the  Nabba 
IJajah,  and  marched  on  tho  Sutlej.  The  rebels  were  at 
Philoui'.  JMr.  Eieketts  crossed  the  river  in  a  boat,  and, 
walking  down  the  river  alone,  reconnoitred  the  enemy. 
Finding  that  they  were  about  to  make  for  an  unguarded 
ferrj'  where  there  were  a  few  boats,  he  promjitly  moved 
there.  But  the  road  was  heavy  with  sand,  and  he  did 
not  arrive  until  dark  with  his  little  force.  ' '  '\Mien  they 
reached  the  spot  indicated,  not  a  watchfire  was  to  be  seen 
not  a  sound  heard,  and  they  suspected  treachery.  How- 
ever, on  pushed  Mr.  Eieketts  and  Lieutenant  WiUiams, 
at  the  head  of  tho  Sikhs,  each  firmly  grasping  the  arm 
i)f  a  guide.  Suddenly  a  '  challenge,'  then  a  second  and 
ihird,  told  them  they  had  indeed  come  on  the  lair  of  tho 
rebels.  Without  noticing  the  challenge  of  the  pickets, 
thoy  pushed  on  at  a  double,  when  the  sentiies  began  to 
fue  upon  them  and  fall  back  upon  their  supports.  Tho 
guns  were  at  once  uulimbered,  but  the  horses  attached 
to  tho  G-pounder  took  fi'ight,  became  unmanageable, 
and  bolted,  dragguig  after  them  tumbril  and  ammunition 
into  the  midst  of  the  rebels,  where  they  were  soon  cut  to 
pieces.  The  9-pounder,  however,  was  safe,  and  quickly 
opened  fire,  sending^  a  round  of  grape  into  the  part 
where  the  rebels  could  be  dimly  seen  in  the  clouded 
moonlight.     They  returned  the  fire  with  musketrj-,  when. 
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the  Sikhs  rushed  up  into  liue  aud  delivered  two  sjjlendid 
volleys.  Now,  however,  it  was  clear  that  the  struggle 
was  to  be  maintained  by  themselves  alone,  for  at  the 
Jii-st  volley  the  Nabba  Eajah's  cavalry  and  iafiintry 
bolted  to  a  man.  The  gallant  old  commandant  of  the 
cavalry  alone  remained,  and  he  bore  himself  bravely 
throughout,  never,  though  severely  wounded,  leaving 
the  post  of  danger."  The  mutineers  had  crossed  to  the 
number  of  1,600.  Iii  the  dim  night  they  could  not  esti- 
mate the  smallness  of  the  force  opposed  to  them.  They 
felt  the  fire  of  the  9-pounder,  which  :Mr.  Pdcketts  worked 
himself,  directing  it  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  another; 
they  felt  the  fire  of  the  Sikhs  in  skirmishing  order;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  fire  grew  less  rapid,  because  the 
ammunition  had  become  scarce — not  until  a  passing 
Hash  of  moonbght  revealed  the  thin  liue  of  the  gallant 
handful — that  they  essaj'ed  a  charge.  For  two  hours 
the  Sikhs  had  fought.  Now  "Williams,  their  leader,  was 
wounded,  and  powder  and  shot  failed,  and  they  drew  off 
towards  Loodiana,  carrying  away  their  gun.  And  where 
was  the  European  force  from  Jhullundhur  ?  In  camp 
near  Philour,  within  hearing  of  the  sound  of  Eickett's 
gun,  yet  forbidden  to  move  by  the  brig.adier,  who 
thought  them  too  fatigued  I  Had  half  the  force 
marched  up  the  river,  and  opened  only  on  those  muti- 
neers who  had  not  crossed,  how  different  would  have 
been  the  result?  As  it  was,  the  mutineers  were 
able  to  enter  Loodiana,  open  the  gaol,  burn  the  church 
and  the  mission  houses,  try  ineffectually  to  destroy 
the  powder  in  the  fort,  and  then  fly  in  a  panic 
across  country  towards  Delhi.  Had  they  moved  down 
the  great  road,  they  would  have  swept  everything 
before  them.  Let  Jlr.  Montgomery  describe  the  further 
proceedings  of  the  brigadier : — "  At  nine  a.m.  on  the  9th 
the  advance  of  the  Earopoans  started  again  in  pursuit, 
crossed  the  river  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  reached 
Ijoodiana  by  sunset ;  but  the  general  did  not  arrive  till 
an  hour  before  midnight.  At  four  a.m.  of  the  10th  the 
advance  left  Loodiana,  and  reached  the  village  of  Daylou 
at  9..30,  where  they  heard  that  the  mutineers  were  still 
ten  or  twelve  miles  ahead  at  Malair  Kotela.  By  this 
time  the  IDuropoans  were  exhausted,  foot-sore,  and  dis- 
spirited.  Their  OLlicers,  too,  saw  that  it  was  folly  to 
proceed  without  supplies  or  support  from  the  rear, 
neither  of  which  could  be  obtained.  The  pursuit  was 
therefore  given  up,  and  the  troojis  returned  to  Loodiana 
the  same  night."  A  few  days  later  Mr.  Ricketts,  having 
the  passing  aid  of  Coke's  Punjabecs,  dlsai-med  tho  town, 
seized  and  punished  the  ringleaders  in  the  late  riots,  and 
inflicted  a  heavy  fine  on  tho  community.  Sir  John 
Jjawrence  also  felt  tho  necessity  of  securing  Umritsir, 
and  thither  he  sent  Nicholson  with  tho  movable  column; 
wliilo  at  tho  other  extremity  of  tho  Punjab  Crawford 
Chamberlain,  acting  on  Sir  John's  orders,  very  deftly 
disarmed  tho  nitivo  infantry  and  cavalry  at  Mooltan 
by  the  aid  of  two  Punjab  regiments  and  a  liluropean 
battcrj'. 

AVhilo  these  blows  were  parried  in  their  rear,  tho 
army  before  Delhi  had  made  good  its  iiosition.  It  was 
strong  aud  defensible.     To  the  north  of  Delhi,  some  two 


miles,  there  is  a  sandstone  lidge,  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  course  of  the  Jumna — that  is,  north-north-east. 
The  slope  from  the  city  walls  is  gradual,  but  somewhat 
broken.     The  plateau  on  the  summit  is  toloi-ablj'  Hat, 
and  along  tho  whole  course  of  the  ridge,  but  well  in 
rear — that  is,  north  of  it — lay  the  lines  of  the  camp. 
The  ridge,  in  fact,  may  be  roughly  described  as  tho 
right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  to  which  it  approaches  at  its 
northern,  and  from  which  it  recedes  at  its  southern,  end. 
This  was  the  position  of  the  besieging  army.     Its  left 
rested  on  the  ridge  near  the  river  ;  its  centre  was  behind 
the  Flagstaff  Tower,  so  often  mentioned ;  its  right  at  the 
butt  end  of  the  ridge,  where  the  ground  fell  rapidly 
towards  the  Subzce  Mundi  and  Kishengunge,  subui'bs 
of  Delhi,  facing  its  western  walls,  and  set  in  gardens 
and  groves.     At  this  end  the  ridge  was  crowned  by  a 
house  formerly  belonging  to  a  Mahi-atta  chief,  and  called 
the  Hindoo  Rao's  house ;  and  here  we  quickly  established 
a  battery,  and  made  a  strong  post  to  defend  that  side. 
The  grand  trunk  road  to  Loodiana  and  Lahore,  going 
fi-om  the  Cashmere  Gate,  ascended  the  ridge,  and  crossed 
it  to  the  east  of  the  Flagstaff,  and  a  good  road  ran  along 
tho  interior  of  the  ridge  parallel  to  it,  thus  tying  toge- 
ther the  position.     From  this  ridge,  but  especially  from 
the  Hindoo  Rao's  house,  Delhi  was  visible,  standing  up 
bold  and  distinct  in  the  clear  air,  with  its  stout  red  walls 
and  bastions,  and  white  buildings  embowered  in  trees. 
Between  the  ridge  and  the  city  the  ground  was  rugged, 
and  dotted  all  over  with  houses,  mosques,  tombs,  and 
ruins,  rising  up  among  clumps  of  trees.     Such  was  the 
base  of  our  attack ;  for  on  the  south,  the  whole  of  the 
counti-y,  as  far  as  Agra,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
the  river  protected   the  eastern  face,   and  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  assail  the  north. 

As  soon  as  the  force  settled  down  on  the  ridgo,  the 
enemy  commenced  a  series  of  attacks,  which  may  bo 
described  as  incessant.  This  was  good  policy,  for  it 
harassed  tho  besiegers,  and  kejit  the  Sepoys  in  good 
heart,  although  they  were  invariably  beaten.  Tho  first 
of  these  was  on  the  9th.  They  issued  from  tho  Lahore 
Gate  on  tho  west,  covered  by  a  cannonade  from  tho 
Moree  bastion,  at  the  north-western  angle,  and,  moving 
on  tho  right  flank  of  tho  position,  strove  to  storm  the 
ridge.  But  in  vain.  The  Guides,  coming  up  to  support 
tho  Rifles  and  Ghoorkas,  charged  so  vigorously,  that  the 
Sepoys  wore  driven  up  to  tho  very  walls  with  great  loss. 
It  was  here  that  Quentin  Battye,  in  his  first  fight,  re- 
ceived his  death  wound.  Mourned  by  .all,  he  expired 
four  days  afterwards,  murmuring  the  words  imputed  to 
the  old  Roman — "  Didcc  ct  decorum  est  pro pairia  mori.  (It 
is  a  sweet  and  becoming  thing  to  die  for  one's  country.") 
On  tho  10th  .and  the  11th  tho  mutineers  sent  up  fresh 
men  to  turn  and  carry  the  right,  and  paid  heavily  for 
their  temerity.  Tho  heavy  guns  woro  now  in  battery  on 
a  kuoU  forming  part  of  the  garden  of  tho  Hindoo  Rao's 
house,  but  their  fire  was  not  sufficient  to  silence,  barely 
to  cope  with,  that  of  the  onomy  from  his  bastions.  Our 
officers  began  to  respect  tho  rebel  artillerymen,  whoseguns 
woro  so  accurately  laid,  that  somo  could  only  account  for 
it  by  supposing  that  there  wero  European  deserters  in 
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tlioir  raaks.  On.  tlto  12th,  tlito  enomy,  tired  of  tiying 
tlio  riglit,  fell  adroitly  and  uaexpoctedly  on  tlio  left. 
Tkore  in  front  ami  due  east  of  tko  Flagstaff,  stood  tlie 
liouse  and  gi-ouiidd  of  Sir  T.  MutcilTo,  jiiist  ■where  the 
fertile  soil  ended  and  the  sandd  of  tlie  Jumna  begin. 
The  liouse  Lad  been  wrecked  and  the  grounds  despoiled 
of  their  beauty  by  the  Goojurs,  but  its  trees  aad  cover, 
and  the  ravines  betwoon  it  and  the  riJge,  rendered  it  a 
'goad  military  post.  Here  the  mutineers  had  established 
a  garrison  and  a  batter}-;  and  from  this,  on  the  morning 
of  the  r2th,  they  pushed  out  a  large  force,  which  by 
stealthy  movements  actually  approached  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  Flagstaff,  without  being  detected.  There 
v\  ore  a  few  of  the  Totk  and  two  guns  in  position.  The 
Sepoys  turned  its  flank,  and,  pi-essing  vigorously  forward, 
gained  the  ridge,  and  oven  crossed  it.  Captain  Keith 
was  killed.  The  guns  wore  in  danger.  For  a  moment 
the  whole  of  that  side  was  in  ostreme  pex'il ;  but  the 
"jth  soon  rallied,  and  the  guns  began  to  play.  Then 
supports  came  up — Ist-Fusiliors,  Guides,  Eifles.  A 
steady  chavgo  was  m;ado,  and  tho  enemy,  cut  up  and 
bayonetted,  rolled  down  the  hill.  The  charge  became 
eager.  The  piu'.sued  went  fast,  but  the  pursuers  were 
ataost  as  speedy  :  and,  seeing  tho  opportunitj-,  chased 
the  men  into  and  out  of  Metcalfe's  house,  and  up  to  the 
T^-alls  of  Delhi.  Thus  won,  this  advanced  post  was  held 
and  made  the  most  of,  completely  barring  the  way  to 
any  force  directed  on  oiu-  left,  and  i^lacing  us  so  far 
near.er  Delhi.  This  sharp  onset  had  no  sooner  been 
repulsed,  than  tha  enemy  showed  himself  on  the  right. 
It  was  a  clumsy  attem'pt  at  a  combined  attack  on  both 
flanks.  Issuing  from  the  Sabzee  Muudi,  on  our  right 
rear,  the  Sepoys  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  mount  the  hill. 
The  Ghoorkas  and  Pafles  on  picket,  and  part  of  tho  1st 
Fasiliers,  met  them,  drove  them  back,  and  chased  them 
out  of  the  enclosiu'es,  killing  a  goodly  n^uiiber.  No 
quarter  was  given.  The  loss  inflicted  on  them  in  these 
fights' was  cstimaited  at  400  killed. 

On  tha  11th  foirr  young  otHcers,  liodson,  AVilharfbi'ce  ' 
Greathod,  Ghesney,  and  Maunsell,  were  directed  to  sit  in 
council,  pjud  draw  up  a  plan  showing  how  they  would 
take  Delhi  out  of  hand.  Theii'  plan  was  simple  enough. 
They  iiroposcd  that  all  tho  infantry  available,  some  1  ,S00 
men,  should  move  at  midnight  down  to  tho  walls,  blow  \ 
in  two  gates  with  powder  bags,  and,  stormiugin,  surprise 
and  capture  the  jilaco.  Tho  general  took  the  plan,  con-  j 
sidered  it,  adopted  it,  and  issued  his  orders.  The  thing 
was  to  be  done  on  the  night  of  tho  12th,  on  tho  heels  of 
the  repulse  inflicted  that  daj-.  The  young  men  were 
sanguine  of  success,  and  eager  to  try — nono  more  so 
than  Ilodson.  Part  of  the  troops  mai-ched ;  they  reached 
their  stations,  then  halted  and  reconnoitred  :  all  was 
still ;  but  tho  remainder  did  not  arrive ;  instead  of  the 
remainder,  came  an  order  to  retire.  Brigadier  Graves 
had  refused  to  believe  that  tho  general  iutend'ed  to  leave 
the  camp  in  charge  of  native  troops  and  horsemen  ;  and 
in  place  of  sending  his  infantry,  went  himself  to  re- 
monstrate with  Sir  Hcnrj-  Barnard.  Tho  brigadier 
admitted  readilj-  that  the  city  could  be  taken,  but 
doubted  whether  it  could  be  h?ld.     Sir  Ilenrr  hesitated. 


time  was  lo^i,  „;i  i  .,.>  ho  gavo  way.  ITio  conduct  of  tho 
brigadior  is  described  both  by  Ilodsoa  and  Korman  as  a 
"  mistake  of  orders."  Tliis  mistake  wa.'j  bitterly  ccn- 
suiod  at  tho  time,  but  wo  cannot  help  agreeing  wtli 
those  who  aro  thanlcXul  for  the  delay,  since  oven 
success  would  have  saved  no  0)jo  from  massacre,  and 
would  have  sent  a  hordo  of  armed  ruffians  pouiing 
down  tho  unprotected  south  road ;  whereas  for  thrco 
months  Delhi  served  as  a  rallying  place,  and  tho  Sepoys 
were  kept  together. 

Unsuspicious  of  the  danger  hanging  over  them,  tho 
enemy  were  still  full  of  fight,  and  encounters,  more  or 
less  sharp,  continued  every  day.  Tho  front  and  flank.s 
of  tho  position  were  now  more  Btronglj'  secured,  as  it 
was  plain  that  Delhi  could  not  bo  taken  until  lai'go  re- 
inforcements of  i^ifantiy,  more  guns,  and  especiallj' 
more  gunners,  ariived.  Major  Eeid  held  the  Hindoo 
Eao's  house  with  his  Ghoorkas,  commanding  Kishen- 
gunge  and  protecting  the  batteries.  Major  Tombs  had 
charge  of  a  post  to  tho  right  rear,  over  against  tho 
Subzeo  Mundi.  The  whole  front  was  strengthened  by 
entrenchments,  and  Hodson  kept  both  eyes  on  the  i-ear. 
Ilead  of  tho  intelligence  department,  ho  was  served 
by  a  "  one-eyed  moulvie,"  ouco  tho  confidential  native 
secretary  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  and  through  Eujjub 
Ali,  Hodson  learnt  what  was  done  in  tho  city  as  well  as 
elsewhere ;  for  tho  moulvie  betook  himself  to  Delhi, 
cind  thence  eveiy  day,  says  Mr.  Cave  Browne,  did  ho 
"  daily  forward,  in  a  quill,  a  chupattio,  tho  sole  of  a 
shoe,  the  fold  of  a  turban,  the  matted  hair  of  a  Sikh, 
anywhere  or  anyhow,  so  as  to  escape  detcction^a  slip 
of  paper,"  containing  tho  news  of  the  day.  Thus,  our 
gallant,  haaidful  kept  watch  and  ward. 

Bat  thej-  were  not  content  to  stand  still  and  repel 
attacks.  Few  though  they  were,  they  could  show  their 
teeth  on.  occasions.  On  tho  17th  tho  enemy,  under 
cover  of  a  vor}-  severe  cannonade,  thi'ow  a  large  force 
on  to  a  hill  near  the  Eedgah,  a  walled  enclosure,  and 
there  began  to  work  on  a  batteiy,  which,  when  finished, 
would  enfilade  the  position  on  tho  ridge.  Sir  Heniy 
Barnard  dotenninod  to  stop  this  dangerous  move;  ia 
the  afternoon  he  formed  two  columns,  one  under  Major 
Eeid,  the  other  under  Major  Tombs.  Starting  from  our 
right  flank,  Eeid  imshed  straight  through  Kishengunge, 
and  emerged  on  the  right  of  tho  new  rebel  battery,  while 
Tombs,  having  made  a  detour,  fell  upon  their  left.  Tlie 
new  battery  was  soon  carried ;  the  magazine  blown  up ; 
the  mutineers  were  hunted  from  garden  to  gai-den ;  tho 
doors  of  four  serais  were  destroyed,  and  one  gun  was 
carried  off  by  the  gallant  Tombs.  Tho  enemy  lost 
about  300  killed  and  wounded.  Considering  the  nature 
of  the  country,  our  loss  was  trifling — three  killed  and 
twelve  wounded. 

The  rebels,  however,  now  received  a  largo  reinforce- 
nient.  Tho  brigade  v\-hich  had  mutinied  at  Nusseerabad, 
in  Scindia's  country,  on  tho  2Sth  of  May,  entered  Delhi 
on  tho  ITth,  and  on  the  19th  they  were  sent  out  to  fight 
theii'  old  masters.  Their  tactics  were  new.  They  re- 
solved to  operate  strategically,  and  cut  us  off  from  tho 
I'unjab.    With  this  object  they  marched  out  \v'th  much 
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ostentation  at  mid-day,  filing  bravely  through  the  Lahore 
Gate,  ti-avorsing  Kishengunge,  and  disappearing  from 
Tiow  to  tlio  westward.  Tho  movement  had  been,  of 
coiu-se,  observed  by  Eeid  and  Tombs,  and  tlie  whole 
force  turned  out,  but  they  turned  in  again  when  the 
Sepoys  vanished  from  view.  But  late  in  the  afternoon 
news  came  in  from,  the  rear  that  the  Sepoys  had  worked 

•  round,  and  were  in  position  across  the  great  road.  This 
was  most  serious.  Colonel  Hope  Grant  could  only 
oppose  thorn  with  seven  troops  of  Briti.sh  cavalry,  and 
tho  Guides  and  twelve  guns.  Although  the  odds  were 
so  gi-eat  against  them — -3,000  to  about  350 — Grant  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack.  Tho  guns,  under  Turner,  Tombs, 
and  Bishop,  went  rapidly  into  action.  The  cavalry,  under 
Yule  and  Daly,  of  the  Guides,  charged  with  headlong 
gallantry  as  often  as  opportunities  presented  themselves. 
Eight  and  left  tho  mutineers  were  checked,  by  lance  and 
sabre,  and  cannon,  until  night  di'ew  near.  But  tho 
rebel  infantry  worked  through  the  inclosures,  and  fired 
on  our  gunners,  while  their  artillery,  .splendidly  served, 
ilid  considerable  execution.  Our  cavali-y  and  guns  were 
obliged  to  fall  back  before  the  masses  crowding  in  upon 
them  on  all  sides,  when  300  infantry  from  the  camp 
reached  tho  field.  Yule  had  fallen  dead  ;  tho  Guides 
had  brought  off  Daly  wounded ;  two  guns  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sepoys.  At  this  moment  our  foot,  Rifles 
and  Fusiliers,  went  in  with  the  bayonet,  and  in  a  few 
moments  tho  tide  of  rebel  success  was  arrested,  and  the 
guns  won  back.  Night  had  fallen  ;  the  enemy  retreated, 
covering  himself  with  a  random  fire  in  the  dark,  and  the 
action  was  over. 

The  next  morning  Colonel  Grant  rode  on  to  the  field 
with  his  horse,  and  found  it  abandoned ;  dead  men  and 
horses  lying  about,  and  a  9-pounder  deserted,  which 
ho  brought  in.  Soon  came  a  fresh  alarm.  The  enemy 
had  returned  to  renew  tho  combat.  Ho  bi'ought  up 
his  guns — tho  famous  Jellalabad  battery,  part  of  the 
"illustrious"  garrison  —  and  his  round  shot  rolled 
through  the  camp.  But  his  triumph  was  short.  Sweep- 
ing down  with  every  available  bayonet,  Brigadier  Wil- 
son closed  with  tho  rebels,  and  swiftly  drove  them  away. 

•  They  hurried  off,  carrying  away  their  guns,  and,  having 
had  enough  of  strategy,  returned  by  a  roundabout  march 
to  Delhi.  It  was  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  tho 
siege.  "Wo  woro  triumphant,  but  our  little  force  was 
diminished  by  100  men  killed  and  wounded.  Colonel 
Becher,  Quartermaster-General,  was  among  the  wounded, 
and  Hope  Gi'ant  had  his  horso  shot  under  him,  and  owed 
his  lifo  to  two  men  of  tho  Lancers  and  two  orderly 
troopers  of  tho  4  th  Irregular  Cavalry.  Precautions  wei'e 
now  taken  to  guard  tho  rear  as  effectually  as  tho  small- 
ncss  of  the  forco  would  permit.  On  the  very  day  of 
tho  first  attack.  Captain  M'Androw,  acting  on  a  more 
rumour  of  an  attack,  had  drawn  off  tho  forco  guarding 
Bhagput  Bridgo  over  tho  Jumna,  and  Ilodson  was 
obliged  to  ride  thither  and  restore  this  lino  of  communi- 
cation with  Moorut.  M' Andrew  was  deservedly  ccn- 
siu'od  for  running  away  without  even  seeing  an  enemy. 

On  tho  21st,  tho  JliuUundhur  Brig.ule — tho  reader  will 
remember  how  Mr.  Eickotts  fought  with  it  on  the  Sutloj 


— augmented  by  the  3rd  Native  Infantiy,  i>icked  up  at 
Philour,  entered  Delhi.  The  rebels  were  now  so  nume- 
rous that  they  encamped  outside  the  place,  but  out  of 
oui-  reach,  and  under  their  own  guns.  On  the  23rd, 
8.50  men,  including  Eothney's  4th  Sikhs,  arrived  in  tho 
British  camp.  It  was  a  timely  succour.  The  23rd  of 
June  was  the  anniversary  of  Plassey.  For  100  years 
the  British  "  raj  "  had  endured.  Now  crazy,  or  wily, 
pundits  and  moulvies  brought  to  light  a  prediction  that, 
on  the  23rd  of  June,  1857,  Briti-sh  rule  would  end.  So 
the  Delhi  garrison  moved  out  in  great  excitement  to 
fulfil  tho  prophecy.  They  paid  for  it,  and  dearly. 
Crowding  into  the  Subzee  Mundi,  and  bringing  guns 
up  to  the  Eedgah,  they  raked  the  right  flank  with  tho 
latter,  and  skirmished  up  the  slope  with  their  infantry. 
These  attacks  were  easily  repulsed,  but  the  artillery 
fire  was  very  destructive ;  and  Brigadier  Showers  begged 
Sir  Henry  Barnard  to  assume  the  otfensive.  He  as- 
sented. Tho  first  attacks  failed,  with  the  loss  of  two 
officers  and  several  men.  Then  the  column  was  rein- 
forced. The  4th  Sikhs,  and  part  of  the  2nd  Fusiliers, 
just  in  from  a  march  of  twenty-two  miles,  went  gaily 
into  action,  and,  using  tho  ba5-onet  very  freely,  rapidly 
cleared  the  Subzee  Mundi,  killing  great  numbers  of 
of  rebels,  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  a  temple 
called  the  "  Sammy  House,"  and  forcing  the  remainder 
to  fly,  galled  by  the  fixe  of  our  batteries  on  the  ridge. 
This  action  gave  us  the  Subzee  Mundi,  which  we 
occupied,  connecting  it  by  a  breastwork  with  the  ridge, 
thus  securing  the  position  on  that  side  ;  but  it  cost  us 
thu-ty-eight  killed  and  118  wounded  to  prove  to  tho 
Sepoys  that  our  "raj  "  had  not  yet  come  to  an  end. 

Thus  the  position  of  the  British  before  Delhi  becam.- 
gradually  more  extensive,  stretching  now  from  tho 
Subzee  Mundi  to  Metcalfe's  house,  and  thus  command- 
ing both  roads  leading  to  our  rear.  Neville  Chamber- 
lain arrived  to  act  as  adjutant-general.  "  He,"  writes 
Hodson,  "ought  to  bo  worth  a  thousand  men  to  us." 
Then  came  further  reinforcements :  half  tho  8th  Foot,  a 
hundred  European  artillerymen,  and  many  score  old 
Sikh  gunners  who  had  seiwed  at  Sobraon — raised  by  Mr. 
Barnes — a  battery,  and  the  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry,  bring- 
ing up  the  forco  present  to  about  6,600  men  of  all  arms. 
This  was  the  forco  destined  to  hold  on  to  that  ridge,  and 
two  months  afterwards,  when  aided  by  John  Nicholson, 
to  rush  into  Delhi.  But  now  wo  must  leavo  those 
heroes  for  a  time,  to  track  tho  bloody  steps  of  mutiny 
on  the  Ganges  and  Jumna. 


CHAPTER   XLII. 
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sends  for  Ucinforccmcnta  to  the  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  the  Capo  :  also 
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locidents  of  the  Siege — Capituisitioii— Massacre  on  the  River  hanks — 
Escape  and  Fate  of  tlie  Thiitfcn— Four  only  Survive — Immense  Kxtent 
'  of  tile  Mutiny — General  ^'iew— Lucltnow — Measures  of  Sir  Henry 
Lawrence — Batlio  of  Cliinlult— Defeat  of  tlie  British — They  are  besieged 
in  Lucknow  Residency — Death  of  Sir  Henry  Ijawrence. 

It  cannot  now  bo  donioil  that  at  tho  outset  of  tlie 
mutiny  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  was  totally  misap- 
prehended at  Calcutta.  Lord  Canning  was  now  to  Inilia. 
Ho  was  a  man  of  a  powerful  but  a  .slow  intellect.  With 
.  time  to  think,  he  acted  wisely.  With  ample  and  sound 
information,  and  somo  leisure  for  reflection,  ho  could 
recognise  the  true  importance  of  facts  and  their  meaning. 
Ho  could,  indeed,  look  thiough  them  and  beyond  them, 
and  so  shape  his  measures  as  to  give  them  permanent 


the  height  of  their  conceit,  lived  on  in  bleasod  ignorance 
of  military  affairs.  To  this  wo  must  trace  the  paltering 
way  in  which  the  Oovemmont  dealt  with  the  mutiny  at 
the  outset ;  and  the  severe  rebuffs  they  administered  to 
all — not  of  tho  Government — who  offered  either  counsel 
or  advic(^  It  is  true,  tho  Govoinor-Genoral  had  very 
low  J'jiiropeau  troops  under  his  hand — only  tho  .53rd  at 
Fort  William,  and  tho  81th  at  Ban-ackpore.  But  at  an 
earlier,  he  ought  to.  have  done  what  ho  did  at  a  later 
stage  :  ho  might  have  called  in  troops  from  Madras,  from 
Coylon,  from  the  Maui-itius,  and  the  ('ape.  On  the  10th 
of  Ma}',  before  lie  knew  of  tlie  outburst  at  Moerut,  Sir 
John  Lawrence  had  telegraphed  his  opinion  to  Calcutta 
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effect.  He  never  forgot,  when  he  came  to  understand 
the  mutiny,  that  he  or  his  successors  would  have  to 
govern  India  offer  the  mutiny,  and  hence  he  seemed 
cold  and  passionless  amid  a  world  on  fire,  and  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  the  white  race  in  India.  But  on  the  first 
days  of  the  mutiny  tho  civil  servants — the  Grants,  Bea- 
dons,  Dorins,  men  of  a  stamp  very  different  from  tho 
clear-sighted  and  determined  statesmen  of  the  Punjab — 
sadly  misled  him.  They  treated  the  mutiny  in  the  army 
as  a  military  emcute,  which  would  soon  be  quelled.  We 
have  already  described  tho  condition  into  which  the 
Government  had  reduced  that  ai-my,  and  from  that  the 
reader  will  have  inferred  how  the  civil  servants  looked 
down  on  the  military  servants  of  the  Company,  and,  from 
193 —New  Series. 


that  the  whole  regular  anny  was  ready  to  break  out. 
And  then  he  gave  this  large-minded  counsel :— "  Send  for 
troops  from  Persia.  Intercept  the  force  now  on  its  way 
to  China,  and  bring  it  to  Calcutta.  Every  Eiuopean 
soldier  will  be  required  to  save  tie  country  if  the  whole 
of  the  native  troops  turn  against  us.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  all  leading  minds  here  "—in  the  Punjab.  But  at 
Calcutta,  had  the  civilians  been  as  quick-sighted  as 
Lawrence,  this  advice  would  have  been  needless,  for  the 
course  it  recommended  would  have  been  adopted  in 
March,  or,  at  least,  in  April.  After  Meerut,  it  was  too 
late  to  prevent,  though  not  to  cure.  Lord  Elphinstonc, 
indeed,  at  Bombay,  saw  what  was  coming ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  knew  that  peace  had  been  made  with  Persia— that 
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is,  in  April — ^he  pressed  oa  General  Outram  the  necessity 
of  sending  back  to  India  the  European  troops  at  once. 
The  Governor-General  allowed  him  to  act  on  his  discre- 
tion, and  Sir  James,  heing  discreet,  complied  with  the 
urgent  request  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay.  Yet  Ganei-al 
Havelock  did  not  quit  Mohumra,  at  the  head  of  the 
Ptersian  Gulf,  xmtil  the  15th,  nor  did  he  land  at  Bombay 
until  the  29th  of  Maj-,  when  he  was  astounded  by  the 
news  that  Delhi  was  in  the  hands  of  mutinous  Sepoys. 
He  at  once  set  out  for  Calcutta  by  sea ;  but  being  wrecked 
off  Ceylon,  he  did  not  reach  Calcutta  untO.  the  1  Tth  of 
June.  With  him  went  from  Madi-as  Sir  Pati-ick  Grant, 
who,  on  the  death  of  Anson,  was  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief.  By  this  time,  as  our  readers  know,  the  Bengal 
native  army  had  practically  "  gone." 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  May  that  Lord  Canning, 
getting  some  insight  into  the  facts,  sent  to  Ceylon,  the 
Mauritius,  and  Madras  for  troops,  and  despatched  a 
steamer  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  regiments  bound  to  China, 
and  ordered  the  late  ax'my  of  Persia  to  come  to  Calcutta. 
The  first  to  arrive  were  the  Madras  Fusiliers,  under 
Colonel  Neill,  a  man  swift  to  see  and  to  strike,  and  one 
who  did  not  understand  the  system  of  paltering  with 
mutiny.  The  Madras  Europeans  arrived  on  the  23x'd  of 
May,  and  were  at  once,  with  the  84th,  despatched 
towards  the  north-west.  An  incident  occurred  at  the 
depai-ture  of  this  regiment  which  illustrates  the  character 
of  NeiU.  "  When  he  arrived  in  Calcutta,  at  the  head 
of  the  Madras  Fusiliers,"  says  the  able  author  of  the 
"Mutiny  of  the  Bengal  Ai-my,"  "he  was  ordered  up 
with  a  detachment  by  railway.  The  train  was  to  start 
at  a  certain  hour ;  but,  owing  to  some  delay  on  the  pa^-t 
of  the  authorities  in  procvu'iug  boats,  a  portion  of  the 
detachment  seemed  likely  to  be  a  few  seconds  behind 
time.  Colonel  NeUl  had  ah-eady  arrived.  The  station- 
master,  addressing  him,  stated  that  he  was  behind  time, 
and  could  not  wait  for  his  men,  and  that  the  train  should 
go  without  them.  As  he  rose  to  execute  this  threat, 
Colonel  Neill  ordered  his  men  to  seize  and  detain  him 
till  the  rest  of  the  detachment  should  arrive.  When 
they  came  up,  the  station-master  was  let  go,  tho  men 
got  into  the  carriages,  and  tho  train  started.  A  military 
man  who  could  thus  brave  the  civil  power,  was  not 
likely  to  shi-ink  before  mutineers." 

While  Neill  was  hastening  onwards  'towards  Benares, 
and  Allahabad,  and  Cawnpore,  the  native  regiments  at 
these  and  other  stations  had  thrilled  to  the  shock  of  tho 
news  from  Delhi,  and  were  prepared  to  imitate  tho 
example.  There  was  one  European  regiment,  the  10th 
Foot,  and  three  native  regiments,  at  Dinaporc,  near 
Patna,  130  miles  from  Benares  ;  at  Benares  there  were 
a  Sikh  regiment,  and  two  Bengal  regiments,  and  thirty 
Eui'opean  artillerymen ;  at  Allahabad  there  wero  a  few 
Sikhs  under  Braysher — a  gallant  soldier  who  had  risen 
from  the  ranks — and  the  Cth  Native  Infantry.  Benares, 
the  sacred  city,  was  tho  head-quarters  of  Ilindooism. 
Its  population,  numbered  at  300,000,  mainly  Hindoos, 
was  turbulent.  Withiix  its  walls  lived  many  dethroned 
princes,  from  Nepaul,  and  Sattara,  a  branch  of  the 
Dftlhi  family,  and  several  Sikhs.    Hero,  if  anywhere, 


disaffection  was  certain  to  exist;  and  here  wore  only 
thu'ty  British  soldiers  and  the  civil  soi-vants.  Among 
these  civil  servants  was  Mr.  Frederic  Gubbins,  a  very 
resolute  man ;  and  when  news  of  the  Meerut  mutiny 
came,  although  he  saw  the  peril,  he  determined  to  stand 
stiffly  up  against  it,  and  resist.  Such  measures  of  pre- 
caution as  could  be  taken  were  adopted,  but  the  prospect 
was  most  discouraging.  On  the  3rd  of  June  the  van- 
guard of  the  Madras  Fusiliers  arrived — sixty  men — and 
the  question  of  at  once  using  them  and  the  Sikhs  to 
disarm  the  37th  Native  Infantry  was  debated.  News 
came  that  the  ITth  Native  Infantry  at  Azimgurh  had 
just  mutinied,  and  it  was  resolved  on  the  4th  to  disarm 
the  regiment  the  next  day.  At  this  crisis  Colonel  Neill 
came  in.  He  saw  no  good  in  delay.  "  As  soon  as  the 
3Tth  hear  of  the  mutiny  at  Azimgurh,"  he  said,  "  they 
will  rise.  Do  it  at  once."  Brigadier  Ponsonby  yielded. 
Tho  troops  wero  paraded ;  the  Sikhs  and  irregular 
cavah-y  on  the  left,  the  artillery  on  the  right,  of  tho 
37  th.  The  latter  at  once  mutinied,  and  began  firing. 
Two  or  thi'ee  officers  fell.  The  artillery  opened  fire.  By 
some  mistake,  never  explained,  the  Sikhs  fired  on  their 
officers  and  on  the  Fusiliers.  Then  the  guns  opened  on 
them,  and  all  was  confusion.  Brigadier  Ponsonby  fell 
from  sunstroke.  Neill  took  command,  and  with  his 
handful  of  thirtj-  gunners  and  Fusiliers,  routed  the 
rebels.  The  whole  district  around  for  many  miles  rose 
in  revolt  at  once ;  but  such  was  the  stem  energy  of 
NeiU,  the  occult  and  long-acquired  influence  of  Gubbins, 
the  devotion  of  men  like  Yenables  and  Chapman,  indigo 
planters — "  adventui'ers  "  in  the  estimation  of  the  exolu- 
sivos  of  tho  Company's  servants — that  not  only  was  the 
city  population  held  down,  but  in  a  veiy  short  time  we 
regained  our  power  in  this  country  also.  At  this  time 
gibbets  wei-e  set  up,  and,  for  many  months,  traitors  and 
mutineers  of  every  caste  and  rank  were  mercilessly 
hanged  thereon.  This  is  one  of  the  ghastliest  features  of 
the  mutiny ;  but  let  those  who  would  condemn  hastily 
remember  that  the  fowEui'opeans  in  India  wero  engaged 
in  a  contest  for  life,  not  only  with  the  anny,  and  those 
native  chiefs  who  may  have  felt  themselves  aggrieved, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  ruffian  classes  who  abound  in  a 
laud  whore  murder  has  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  religious  faith  ! 

The  safety  of  Benares  was  important  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  and  it  was  guarded  by  thii-ty  European 
artillerymen.  The  safety  of  Allahabad  was  essential  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  and  it  did  not  contain  a  single 
Eui'opcan  soldier.  Its  .absolute  masters  were  tho  6th 
Native  Infantry,  a  native  battery,  and  part  of  tho 
Forozeporo  regiment  of  Sikhs.  Yet  what  was  Allahabad  'i 
It  was  not  only  a  very  strong  fortress,  commanding  tho 
confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  ;  it  was  not  only 
tho  point  of  passage  over  the  Jimina  into  tho  Doab  on 
ono  side,  and  thence  to  the  north-west,  and  over  tho 
Ganges  on  tho  other  into  Oudo  and  tho  valley  of  tho 
Goomtoe ;  it  was  the  greatest  arsenal  in  India — full  of 
guns,  stores,  ammunition ;  our  sole  base  of  operations 
upwards  towards  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow.  That  tho 
two  groat  arsenals  of  Delhi  and  iUlahabad  should  havo 
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been  left  without  a  single  European  is  a  stupouJoua 
monument  of  tke  blindness  and  folly  of  men.     Tho  6th 
Native  Infantry  -were  quite  ready  to  mutiny'.     With  the 
fort  and  treasure — £17o,000 — in  thoir  power,  it  is' inex- 
plicable that  they  did  not.    Perhaps  it  may  be  attributed 
to  tho  fact  that  their  officers  wore  most  devoted  to  them ; 
but  this  explanation  was  refuted  by  another  fact  that, 
when  they  did  break  out,  not  one  of  those  officers  was' 
warned.     Fortunately,  tho  Government,  in  a  moment  of 
alarm — for  it  had  its  moments  of  alarm  as  well  as  its 
moments  of  confidence— ^ordered  up  fi-om  Chunar  some 
sixty  European  artillerymen,'  all   invalids,  yet  fit  for 
garrisonduty.     These  arrived  on  the  23rd  of  May,  and 
entered  the  fort.  .  They  saved  this  invaluable  post.     Tho 
6th  had  volunteered  to  march  on  Delhi,  and  tho  Govern- 
ment was  so  delighted,  that  on  the  5th  its  commander. 
Colonel  Sirdpson,  was  directed  by  telegraph  to  thank  tho 
regiment,  and  tell  them  the  order  would  appear  in  tho 
next  Gazette..    On  that  very  day  came  news  of  the 
mutiny  at  Benares,  and  on  the  6th,  twenty-four  hours 
after  it  had  been  thanked  for  loyalty,  tho  6th  rose,  and 
the  men  shot  nearly  every  one  of  their  officers.     The 
mutiny  was  characterised  by  the  greatest  treachery,  car- 
ried on  by  the  foulest  murders,  and  pushed  on  to  a 
climax  of  atrocity.     But  the  reader  is  now  familiar  with 
the  aspects  of  a  military  mutiny.     Here  all  night  flames 
licked  up  the  lines ;  released  felons  and  Sepoys  hunted 
for  Eoi'opeans,  and  hewed  them  and  their  wives  and 
little  ones  in  pieces.     In  the  fort  all  was  anxiety.     The 
real  nature  of  the  contest  raging  in  cantonments  was  not 
known  until  a  fugitive  officer,  naked  from  a  swim  in  the 
Jumna,  ran  in.      Then,  by  the  steadfastness  and  skill  of 
Brayshor,  the  Sikhs  were  induced  to  disarm  the  company 
of  the  0th,  and  the  fort  was  saved.     But  the  rabble  in- 
vested the  fort  I     For  five  days  this  was  permitted,  and 
not  a  gun  allowed  to  be  fired.     Colonel  Neill,  with  forty 
men,  came  up  on  the  11th  from  Benares.     The  bridge  of 
boats  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  but  ho  got  a  boat 
and  crossed  below  it.     Then,  without  resting,  he  orga- 
nised a  plan  for  recovering  the  bridge  ;  and  early  the  next 
morning  he  executed  it  with  rigour  and  j)romptitude. 
From  that  time  he  continued  to  regain  the  lost  sway  over 
the  city.     Eeinforced  by  driblets  from  below,  maintain- 
ing a  constant  fire  on  the  city,  now  issuing  out,  now 
using  a  steamer  laden  with  infantry,  he  so  punished  the 
insurgents  in  the  town  that  in  a  week  he  was  master  of 
the  situation  so  completely  that  he  was  able  to  organise 
a  small  flj'ing  column  to  clear  the  countiy  between  Alla- 
habad and  Benares,  to  levy  a  heavy  fine  on  the  city,  and 
to  seize  and  hang  the  ruffians  who  wero  captured  and 
brought  in  day  after  day.    Neill  became  a  name  of  terror 
all  along  tho  banks  of  the  Ganges,  and  by  his  wise  as 
well  as  severe  measures  he  made  it  possible  for  Havelock 
to  avenge  Cawnpore,  of  which  it  is  now  time  to  speak. 

Cawnpore  is  a  largo  station.  Seated  on  the  right  bank 
of  tho  Ganges,  it  is  midway  between  Lucknow  and  Calpee 
aud  Agi'a  and  Allahabad.  Thus,  it  was  one  of  tho  most 
important  stations  in  the  Doab  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna 
— a  central  point  whence  troops  might  move  on  an  enemy 
or  intercept  one  on  four  great  lines.     There  were  three 


regiments  of  native  infantry,  tho  Ist,  53rd,  and  o6th,  and 
one  regiment  of  native  cavalry,  in  tho  station.  TTiere  were 
about  sixty  European  artillerymen,  and  six  guns.  Tho 
commandant  was  Sir  Iliigh  Wheeler,  a  soldier  who  had 
served  under  Lord  Lake  fiftj'-four  yoais  before,  and  who 
then  and  since  had  led  Sepoys  in  battle  in  half  a  dozen 
great  campaigns.  There  wore  at  Cawnpore  tho  wives  and 
children  of  the  men  of  the  VInd.  Foot;  a  number  of  ladies, 
wives  of  officers  and  civilians,  and  many  merchants  and 
traders  and  thoir  families.  Agitated  by  tho  eai-lier  inci- 
dents of  tho  mutiny,  the  natives  wore  more  deeply  stirred 
by  tho  outbreak  at  Moorut  and  Delhi,  and  QcncnA 
Wheeler  felt  that  no  ti-ust  could  bo  placed  in  the  men  hi; 
commanded.  But  ho  was  absolutely  powerless.  Ho  had 
only  sixty-one  Europeans.  He  could  not  disai-m  the 
Cawnpore  garrison,  llo  could  only  wait  and  watch,  and 
prepare  some  ark  of  refuge,  however  frail.  Nor  had  he 
much  time.  News  of  tho  Delhi  massacres  arrived  on 
the  14th  of  May.  The  ti-oops  gave  no  outward  sign.  A 
few  days  afterwards  Mrs.  Eraser  entered  the  station. 
Her  husband  had  been  slain  at  Delhi,  and  she  had 
travelled  down  266  miles  in  safety.  A  native  had  under- 
taken to  perform  tho  journey,  and  ho  did.  This  lady 
was  a  real  heroine,  and  in  tho  dreadful  days  at  hand, 
regardless  of  herseK,  she  gave  up  everything  to  soothe 
and  minister  to  the  wounded. 

On  the  20th  of  May  all  communication  with  Delhi  and 
Agra  had  ceased.  Fires  broke  out  in  tho  native  lines, 
and  prophecies  of  evil  wex-e  uttered.  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler 
entrenched  an  old  hospital — two  brick  buildings,  one 
thatched,  one  roofed  with  stone.  Tho  entrenchment  was 
so  slight  that  an  English  horseman  could  have  leaped  in 
anywhere.  In  this  enclosure  the  guns  were  placed,  and 
the  women  and  children  were  ordered  to  take  up  their 
quarters  therein.  Stores  of  food,  but  not  sufficient, 
were  laid  up.  Happily,  ammunition  was  plentiful. 
There  were  nine  guns  in  the  work.  Still  no  sign  of 
mutiny.  Nevertheless,  as  the  treasure  was  exposed. 
Sir  Hugh  and  Mr.  HiUersden  thought  fit  to  request  the 
Nana  Sahib  of  Bithoor  to  supply  a  guard.  He  complied, 
bringing  down  troops  of  his  own,  and  taking  up  his 
quarters  in  the  civil  lines.  Who  was  the  Nana  Sahib  ? 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Brahmin  Uving  near  Bombay.  His 
name  was  Seereek  Dhoondoo  Punt.  Bajeo  Eao,  the 
last  Peishwa,  having  no  issue  of  his  own,  adopted  this 
boy;  and  when,  for  his  ti'eacheiy,  Bajee  Rao  was  de- 
thi-oned,  the  Government  granted  him  a  pension,  and 
sent  him  to  live  at  Bithoor,  on  tho  Ganges,  a  few  miles 
above  Cawnpore.  When  he  died,  the  Nana,  by  forging 
a  wiU,  obtained  his  enormous  wealth;  but  the  Govern- 
ment refused  to  continue  the  pension  allowed  to  the  lato 
Peishwa.  That  Nana  Sahib  never  forgave.  But  he 
showed  no  sign  of  resentment.  He  lived  a  life  of  the 
lowest  sensual  indrdgenco  in  the  splendid  fort  at  Bithoor, 
wherein  were  rooms  decorated  in  a  style  "unfit  to  meet 
any  hiunan  eye."  He  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  the  British  officers,  frequently  entertaining  them 
at  Bithoor,  but  accepting  no  hospitality  in  return.  He 
had  for  prime  minister,  or  chief  agent,  one  Azimoolah, 
originally  a  waiter,  then  teacher  in  the  Government 
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scliools  at  Ca,%7rii30i-o,  tliea  agent  to  Nana  Sahib.  Azi- 
moolah.  ■w'as  .sent  to  London  to  pray  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors to  gi'aat  the  Nana  his  pension.  He  came  in  18i)4, 
was  a  lion  in  society,  much  admii-ed  by  the  ladies, 
at  one  time  nearly  canj-ing  off  one  to  grace  his  harem, 
lie  rotiu-ned  to  India  by  way  of  Constantinople,  and  was 
there  in  the  depths  of  that  dreary  winter  when  our 
soldiers  were  holding  the  heights  at  so  much  cost. 
"Subtle,  intriguing,  -unscrupulous,  bloodthirsty,  sleek, 
and  wary  as  a  tiger,  this  man,"  writes  one  who  knew 
him,  "betrayed  no  animosity  to  us  until  the  outburst 
of  the  mutiny,  and  then  ho  became  the  presiding  genius 
of  the  assault  on  Cawnpore,"  the  instigator  of  the 
massacres. 

After  the  2.0th  the  Sepoys  took  loss  care  to  conceal 
their  feelmgs.  They  held  nightly  meetings ;  the  charac- 
ter of  those  meetings  was  known  from  spies.  The  2nd 
Cavalry,  especially,  displayed  hostility ;  and  when  Sir 
Hugh  sought  to  remove  the  treasure,  the  Sepoys  would 
not  part  with  it,  and  it  had  to  be  left  under  the  joint 
care  of  them  and  Nana  Sahib.  On  the  21st  all  the 
European  residents,  except  one.  Sir  George  Parker, 
cantonment  magistrate,  entered  the  entrenchment.  "Of 
the  scene  in  the  barrack  that  night,  descriptions  have 
appeared  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  actors  in  it. 
One  of  them,  a  gentle  lady,  wrote,  '  There  were  an 
immense  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled 
there ;  and  oh !  what  an  anxious  night  it  was !  The 
children  added  much  to  oui'  distress  and  anxiety  ;  it  was 
some  hours  before  I  could  get  them  to  sleep.  I  did  not 
lie  dovra  the  whole  night."  Another,  a  high-spirited  and 
promising  young  officer,  says,  '  Nearly  all  the  ladies  in 
the  station  were,  however,  turned  out  of  their-  houses, 
and  hui-ried  off  to  the  barracks.  The  scene  in  the  morn- 
ing you  can  imagine.  They  were  all  huddled  together 
in  a  small  building,  just  as  they  had  left  their  houses ; 
on  each  side  of  this  the  guns  were  drawn  up.'  It  seems 
strange  now  to  read  what  follows  :  '  I  still  put  all  trust 
m  our  Sepoys,  and  shaU.  "do  so  until  I  see  they  are  un- 
worthy of  it.'  Such  was  the  confidence  engendered  by 
long  association  and  constant  intercourse  with  their 
men,  that  even  these  sad  events  could  not  shake  it." 

The  next  day  a  company  of  the  32nd,  under  Captain 
Moore,  arrived  from  Lucknow,  lent  by  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence. For  a  week  there  was  dreadful  suspense ;  then 
160  men  of  the  8-1  th  Foot  and  Math'as  Fusiliers  arrived, 
with,  the  cheering  news  that  moi'o  troops  were  on  their 
T,-ay.  Ou  the  20th  Sir  Hugh  thought  he  should  soon  be 
able  to  dispouso  with  the  32nd  men,  and  hold  his  own 
until  troops  came  from  Calcutta.  But  the  mutinies  at 
Benares  and  jUlahabad  put  an  end  to  the  fulfilment  of 
tliat  hope.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  this 
timo  Nana  Sahib  was  playing  a  double  game,  and  that 
he  found  willing  agents  in  the  2ud  Cavalry.  But  up  to 
the  last  moment  tho  Sepoys  allbctcd  loyalty,  and  ac- 
tually gave  up  ono  man  ou  a  charge  of  spieading 
Sedition.  But  the  poison  of  mutiny  had  worked 
deeply  into  thoir  heai-ts,  and  tho  day  of  disaster  duly 
arrived. 

Up  to  the  4th  of  Juao  the  officers  had  slept  in  the  native 


lines.  After  that  day  Sir-  Hugh  would  not  allow  them  to 
do  so  any  more,  and  they  found  corners  in  the  iuti-ench- 
ment.  The  signs  of  approaching  mutiny  were  now  plain. 
There  were  210  soldiers  of  the  artiUery,  the  32nd,  tho 
Stth,  and  the  Madras  FusiUers,  about  a  hundred  officers, 
the  s.ame  number  of  merchants  and  clerks,  and  forty 
drummers ;  giving  a  total  of  450  fighting  men,  and  nino 
guns.  It  has  been  well  said  that  these  could  have 
fought  theii'  way  out  in  any  direction  ;  but  encumbered 
with  330  women  and  childi-en,  they  could  do  nothing  but 
remain  and  wait  for  succour.  On  the  night  of  the  Gth 
of  June  the  2nd  Cavalry  rose.  Captain  Thomson,  one 
of  the  few  survivors  of  the  Cawnpore  tragedy,  thus  de- 
scribes the  mutiny  :  "  Tho  men  of  tho  2nd  first  sot  fire 
to  the  riding-master's  bungalow,  and  then  fled,  carrying 
off  -with  thorn  horses,  arms,  coloui-s,  and  the  regimental 
treasure-chest.  The  old  soubhadar-major  of  the  regi- 
ment defended  the  coloiu's  and  treasui-e,  which  were  in 
the  quarter-guard,  as  long  as  he  could,  and  the  poor  old 
fellow  was  found  in  the  morning  severely  wounded,  and 
lying  in  his  blood  at  his  post.  This  was  the  only  in- 
stance of  any  native  belonging  to  that  regiment  who 
retained  liis  fidelity.  The  old  man  remained  with  us, 
and  was  killed  by  a  shell  in  the  entrenchment.  An 
hoiu-  or  two  after  the  flight  of  the  cavairy,  the  1st 
Native  Infantry  also  bolted,  leaving  their  officers  un- 
touched upon  the  parade-ground.  The  56th  Native 
'  lufanti-y  followed  the  next  morning.  The  53rd  remained 
'  till,  by  some  error  of  the  general,  they  were  fired  into. 
I  am  at  an  utter  loss  to  account  for  this  proceediiig. 
The  men  were  peacefully  occupied  in  their  lines,  cook- 
ing ;  no  signs  of  mutiny  had  appeared  amidst  their 
ranks ;  they  had  refused  all  the  solicitations  of  tho  de- 
serters to  accompany  them,  and  seemed  quite  steadfast, 
when  Ashe's  battery  opened  upon  them,  by  Sii'  Hugh 
Wheeler's  command,  and  they  were  literally  driven 
from  us  by  9-pounders.  The  only  signal  that  had 
preceded  this  step  was  the  calling  into  the  intrenchmouts 
of  the  native  officers  of  the  I'egiment.  The  whole  of 
them  cast  in  their  lot  with  us,  besides  150  privates, 
most  of  them  belonging  to  the  Grenadier  company. 
The  detachment  of  the  53rd  i:)osted  at  tho  treasui'y  held 
their  ground  against  tho  rebels  about  four  hours.  Wo 
could  hear  their  musketry  in  the  distance,  but  wore  not 
allowed  to  attempt  their  relief.  Tho  faithful  little  band 
tliat  had  joined  oiu-  desperate  fortunes  was  ordered  to 
ocoupj'  the  military  hospital,  about  GOO  yards  to  tho 
east  of  oui-  position,  and  thej'  hold  it  for  :iiuo  days, 
when,  in  consequence  of  its  being  set  on  fire,  they  wero 
compelled  to  evacuate.  They  applied  for  admission  to 
enter  the  intrcnchments,  but  were  told  that  we  hadaot  food 
sufficient  to  allow  of  an  increase  to  our  number.  Major 
Ilillorsdcn  gave  them  a  few  rupees  each,  together  with 
a  certificate  of  theii'  fidelity.  Had  it  been  possible  to 
havo  received  these  men,  they  would  have  constituted  a 
powerful  addition  to  our  force,  just  as  tho  few  gallant 
remnants  of  tho  native  regiments  at  Lucknow  did 
throughout  the  second  edition  of  the  Cawnpore  .siege,  as 
it  was  enacted  iu  the  Gude  capital." 

Tho  (h'st  impulse  of  the  mutineers  was  to  march  ou 
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Dellii.  There,  thoy  rightly  judged,  the  straggle  \vould 
bo  fought  out.  They  had  ladon  elephants  with  treasure, 
;uk1  carts  with  aumiiuiitiou  and  plunder.  They  had 
marched  forward  ou.  the  road,  wliou  Nana  Sahib  besot 
them  with  offers  of  service,  and  incitements  to  destroy 
their  white  masters.  For  some  time  thej'  resisted ;  but 
tho  temptations  offered  proved  to  be  too  seductive,  and 
they  enlisted,  as  it  were,  under  tlie  flag  of  one  who 
dreamed  of  restoring  the  Mahratta  empire.  So  the 
■wliolo  force  turned  back  towards  Cawnporc,  and  sat 
down  before  the  entronc'hment.  To  please  his  now  fol- 
lowers, Nana  Sahib  hoisted  two  standards — the  Moslem 
and  the  Hindoo  flag.  To  gratify  his  troops,  ho  directed 
the  sack  of  the  European  houses,  and  even  those  of 
wealthy  natives,  in  Cawniwre.  He  took  possession  of 
tho  store  of  shot  and  shell ;  he  mounted  heavy  guns. 
To  give  a  colour  of  fairness  to  his  conduct,  he  notified 
to  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  by  letter  that  he  intended  to 
attack  him,  and  he  followed  up  the  thi-oat  by  opening 
firo  ou  the  8th.  There  wore  now  two  candidates  for 
empire  in  India ;  there  wei'e  soon  to  be  three.  The 
King  of  Delhi  and  the  pretended  Peishwa  woi'e  in  arms. 
Wo  shall  see  a  King  of  Oude  spring  up,  and  later, 
another  aspirant  for  royal  honours. 

The  little  gan-ison  of  Cawnpoi'e,  thus  beleaguered, 
held  out  for  twenty  days,  and  even  then  yielded  honour- 
ably to  famine,  not  arms.  Tho  sufferings  of  the  garrison 
during  this  time  can  neither  bo  imagined  nor  described. 
Tho  mind  caunot  conceive,  tho  pea  cannot  express  the 
horrors  of  that  intei-val.  Tho  intrenchmeut  was  about 
200  yards  squai-e.  The  mud  wall  had  been  made  by 
digging  a  trench  and  throwing  the  earth  outwai-ds. 
Thus,  about  five  feet  cover  was  obtained ;  but  where  the 
spaces  wore  left  for  the  guns,  there  was  no  cover  at  all. 
Prom  the  eastern  side  a  little  redan  was  made  and 
armed,  tmd  at  Ifhree  other  points  there  were  small 
batteries.  As  fiiuskefcs  and  ammtmition  abounded,  five 
or  six  Ibaded  muskets,  with  bayonets  fixed,  were  placed 
near  each  man  in  the  trenches,  so  as  to  ensure  a  ra^ud 
fire.  In  the  centre  of  tho  iutrenchment  was  a  well. 
Near  it  wei'e  two  buildings,  each  having  only  a  single 
story,  and  one  only  a  stone  l<oof.  They  were  intended 
to  accommodate  a  company  of  a  hundred  men.  Within 
them  were  stowed  more  than  three  hundred  women  and 
children,  and  tho  sick.  The  heat  was  so  fierce  that  it 
was  often  impossible  to  hold  a  musket  barrel,  and  once 
or  twice  muskets  exploded  from  heat  alone.  Think, 
then,  what  those  women  and  children  must  have  suf- 
fered, crowded  together  in  those  barracks.  As  soon  as 
the  place  was  beleaguered,  men  drew  water  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  siege  not 
a  drop  could  bo  spared  for  purposes  of  cleanliness. 
With  scant}-  clothing,  with  meagre  diet,  flour  and  split 
peas ;  with  water,  often  bought  for  its  weight  in  silver 
from  men  who  di'ew  it,  and  measured  out  in  drops; 
with  cannon  thundering  all  day  and  night,  with  shot 
and  shell  tearing  thi'ough  the  buildings,  with  the  sick- 
ness of  hope  deferred  upon  them,  who  can  imagine  the 
r-gnnics  of  those  weary  hours.  The  men,  all  save  one 
officer,  went  forth  to  fight,  bxit  the  women  could  only 


watch  and  wait,  and  listen  to  the  piteous  cries  of 
children,  whoso  throats  wcro  parched,  whose  lips  wore 
baked  with  thirst.  For  tho  men  there  was  tho  chance 
of  a  death-struggle,  or  death  from  shot  or  shell.  No- 
thing but  patience  and  long-suffering  for  tho  women. 
Some  went  mad ;  some  sought  death ;  but  others  be- 
haved as  angels  may,  with  a  courage,  a  fortitude,  a 
forgetfulness  of  self,  men  may  imitate  but  not  excel. 

This  little  enclosure  was  defended  solely  by  the  coru'agc 
of  the  garrison.  Tho  Sepoj's  had  seen  how  whito  men 
fight,  how  thej' dare  danger  in  every  shape,  almost  in 
sport,  above  all,  how,  in  battle  they  stand  by  each  other 
with  never-failing  confidence.  Tho  prestige  of  tho 
BritisTi  soldier  never  stood  him  in  better  stead  than  in 
this  Indian  mutinj-.  Driven  to  bay  hero  with  such 
slender  defences  as  wo  have  described,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  suiTouuditig  multitudes  never  once  charged  homo. 
In  a  very  few  days  the  original  forco  of  mutineers  was 
tripled.  Thero  came  up  men  of  tho  Gth  from  Allaha- 
bad, and  men  of  various  regiments  from  Oude,  and 
hordes  of  scoundrels  from  all  the  country  side,  until 
there  wore  10,000  armed  men  raging  round  the  little 
force.  They  had  three  moiiars  and  ten  guns  firing 
night  and  day,  in  addition  to  tho  muskctiy  of  tho 
sepoys.  The  intrcnchmeuts  •were  entirely  commanded 
from  two  buildings,  and  all  around  there  wa-s  plenty  of 
cover ;  yet  with  all  these  plumbers  and  advantages  the 
cowards  did  not  venture  on  a  hand  to  hand  fight.  On 
the  west  of  the  fort  was  a  series  of  unfinished  bawacks. 
They  wore  connected  with  the  intronchment  by  a  sort 
of  covered  way,  made  of  carts ;  two  or  three  of  these 
were  held  by  small  detachments  of  fifteen  or  twent}' 
men,  one  composed  of  railway  engineers  and  pl::lc- 
layers.  With  nothing  but  muskoti-y  and  this  co-,er, 
these  gallant  follows  kept  the  enemy  at  baj-,  and  inflicted 
on  them  gi-eat  los.ses.  On  one  occasion  a  host  of  Sepoys 
charged  up  with  tho  seeming  intention  of  getting  in. 
The  ganison  of  seventeen  men  killed  eighteen  assailants 
at  pistol  shot  range,  and  drove  thom  away.  Ou  another, 
Captain  Moore,  the  soul  of  the  defence,  resolved  to  try  a 
new  trick  ;  he  and  Lieutenant  Dolafosse,  suddenly  leaped 
out,  calling  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Number  1  to  the  front '." 
The  skulking  mutineers  thinking  a  company  was  about 
to  charge,  rose  from  their  cover  like  a  flock  of  span'ows, 
and  gave  the  defenders  an  opportunity  of  poui'ing  in  a 
deadly  volley.  In  tho  defence  of  these  baiTacks,  Captain 
Thomson,  Lieutenant  Delafosso,  and  Captain  Jenkin?, 
and  Ml'.  Heberden,  with  liis  railwaj-  lads,  were  con- 
spicuous for  bravery  where  all  were  brave. 

All  this  time  the  thermometer  ranged  from  128°  to 
l.'JS'.  Tortured  by  this  dreadful  heat,  grimed  with 
dirt,  devoiu'cd  by  myriads  of  flics,  suffering  agonies 
from  thirst,  enduring  the  severest  pangs  of  hunger, 
exposed  to  death  in  every  shape,  our  beleaguered 
counti'ymen  and  countrywomen  still  bore  up  against 
fate,  with  grim  and  steadfast  determination.  Tho  Sepoys 
took  every  advantage  ;  not  a  little  child  could  stray  out 
from  the  scanty  shelter  of  shattered  walls  or  holes  in  the 
trenches,  without  di'awing  upon  itself  the  fire  of  100 
muskets.     If  any  one  went  to  the  well,  he  w.is  a  mark 
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for  big  guns  and  bullets ;  and,  even  at  night,  the  sound 
of  the  creaking  wheels  revealing  the  fact  that  men  were 
drawing  water,  called  forth  a  hail  of  shot.  Yet  men 
went  out  and  endured  this  fate  by  day  and  night,  to 
draw  water  for  the  women  and  the  wounded.  "My 
friend,  John  M'Killop,  of  the  Civil  Service,"  writes 
Captaia  Thomson,  "  greatly  distinguished  himself  here  ; 
he  became,  self-coustituted,  Ca.ptaLa  of  the  Well.  He 
jocosely  said  that  he  was  no  fighting  man,  but  would 
make  himself  useful  where  ho  could,  and  accordingly 
he  took  this  post ;  drawing  for  the  supply  of  the  women 
and  the  children  as  often  as  he  could.  It  was  less  than 
s.  v'eck  after  he  had  undertaken  this  self-deuj'iug  ser- 


of  the  "  Mutiny  of  the  Bengal  Army,"  "  a  lady  with 
four  children,  travelling  by  post  from  the  north-west 
to  Calcutta,  arrived,  unsuspicious  of  evil,  at  Cawnpore. 
She  was  taken  before  the  Nana,  who  at  once  ordered 
that  she  and  her  babes  should  be  slaughtered.  The 
innocent  children,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  unable  to 
comprehend  the  scene,  were  crying  to  their  mamma  to 
take  them  into  the  bungalow,  and  give  them  food; 
but  no  one  listened,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  tied  hand  to 
hand,  and  made  to  stand  up  in  the  plain,  they  were 
shot  down  by  pistol  bullets.  On  the  following  day 
another  lady  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  fiends,  and 
experienced  a  like  fate,  her   head  being   subsequently 
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vice,  when  his  numerous  escapes  were  followed  by  a 
grape  shot  wound  in  the  groin,  and  speedy  death. 
Disinterested  even  in  death,  his  last  words  were  an 
earnest  entreaty  that  somebody  would  go  and  draw 
water  for  a  lady  to  whom  ho  had  promised  it." 

Besides  this  well  there  was  another  near  one  of  the 
unfinished  barracks.  "  We  drew  no  water  there ;  it  was 
our  cemetery."  Stealthily  at  night,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  carried  out,  and  thrown  into  this  well ;  and 
in  three  weeks  it  was  choked  up  with  the  remains  of 
250  persons ! 

In  the  meantime  the  rebel  lines  had  been  the  scenes 
of  tragedies,  which,  had  they  been  known  to  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler,  he  would  never  have  trusted  to  the  oath  of 
Nana  Sahib.     "  On  the  10th  of  Juno,"  says  the  author 


ofTorcd  as  a  '  nuzzer,'  or  royal  gift,  to  the  Nana  Sahib. 
On  the   12th   intelligence   reached   them  that  a  largo 
party  of  Eiu'opeans  were  coming  from  the  north-west. 
Some  cavahy  and  infantry  were  at  once  despatched  to 
reconnoitre ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  advancing  party 
were  fugitives  from  Futtehgurh,  about  136  in  number, 
'  most  of  them  females.     Tliey  had  loft  Futtehgurh  with 
the   intention   of  proceeding   to   Allahabad,   tlienco  to 
I  Calcutta  by  water,  when,  on  passing   (,'awnporo,  they 
i  were  pounced  upon  by  these  rebels.      Being  brought 
I  before  tho  Nana,  and  sentenced  to  death,  one  of  them 
disdaining   to  sue   for  life,  reproached  him  with   his 
ci'uelty  and  the  insensate  folly  of  his  proceedings ;  show- 
ing how  futile  it  was  to  imagine  that,  by  tho  slaughter 
.  of  a  few  hundred   women,   ho   could  exterminate  the 
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English.  She  also  -warned  him  of  the  fate  which, 
sooner  or  later,  must  inevitably  ovortako  him.  In 
reply  to  this  spultod  remonstrance,  the  ruffian  ordered 
that  her  two  hands  should  bo  filled  with  powder,  and 
the  powder  exploded ;  tho  rest  were  ruthlessly  shot 
down." 

The  day  after  this  occurrence  a  great  misfcjrtune  bef(;ll 
the  garrison.  One  of  tlio  buildings  in  tho  iutrench- 
ments  was  used  as  a  hiispital.  It  had  a  thatched  roof. 
On  the  evening  of  tho  13tk  a  shell  or  "carcase"  set  this 
on  fire,  and  the  whole  building  was  soon  in  a  blaze.  By 
the  light  of  the  flames  tho  Sopoj-s  poured  in  a  hoa^'j' 


tacks  were  repeated  in  different  ways,  but  always  with 
the  same  result. 

But  a  few  details  abridged  from  Captain  Thomson's 
naiTativo  of  what  he  called  the  superficial  horrors  of 
the  siege,  will  better  enable  tho  reader  to  conceive  tho 
agonies  of  those  three  weeks,  than  pages  of  general 
description.  A  group  of  soldiers'  wives  were  sitting  ia 
the  trenches.  A  shell  fell  among  them,  and  killed  and 
wounded  seven.  "Mrs.  "White,  a  private's  wife,  was 
walking  with  her  husband,  under  cover,  as  they  thought, 
of  the  wall,  her  twin  children  were  one  in  each  arm, 
when  a  single   bullet  passed   through   her    husband, 
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fire  ou  the  women  and  children  running  out,  and  the 
men  bearing  off  the  wounded,  some  of  whom  perished 
there,  while  all  the  medicines  and  surgical  instruments 
were  destroyed  I  This  moment  of  trial  the  enemy 
selected  for  an  attack,  hoping  to  find  tho  garrison  un- 
prepared. They  wore  deceived.  Every  man  was  on 
the  alert.  The  mutineers  were  allowed  to  come  close 
up,  and  then  the  guns  opened  with  grape,  and  the  in- 
fantry firing  muskets,  ready  loaded,  as  fast  as  they 
could  pick  them  up,  drovo  off  tho  yelling  assailants, 
with  great  slaughter.  At  another  time  they  approached, 
rolling  before  them  bales  of  cotton,  but  these  were 
speedily  set  on  fire  with  shells,  after  which  grape-shot 
soon  thinned  tho  ranks  of  the  flying  crew.     These  at- 


kilUng  him.  It  passed  also  thi-ough  both  her  arms, 
breaking  them,  and  close  beside  the  breathless  husband 
and  father  fell  the  widow  and  her  babes ;  one  of  the 
latter  being  also  severely  wounded.  I  saw  her  after 
wards  in  the  main-guard,  lying  upon  her  back,  ■nith  the 
two  children,  twins,  laid  one  at  each  breast,  while  the 
mother's  bosom  refused  not  what  her  arms  had  no 
power  to  administer." 

An  ayah,  musing  a  baby,  lost  both  legs  from  a 
cannon  shot,  while  tho  infant  was  uninjured.  Mrs. 
Evans  was  killed  in  the  barrack  by  falling  bricks 
brought  down  by  a  round  shot.  Mi\  HiUersden,  the 
collector,  was  talking  to  his  wife,  when  he  was  cut  in 
two  by  a  round  shot.     Two  days  after  a  mass  of  falling- 
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bricks  killed  his  wife.  Here  are  two  other  terrible 
pictui-es.  In  the  unbui-iit,  but  not  unbroken  baiTack, 
"Lieutenant  G.  R.  Wheeler,  son  and.  aide-de-camp  of 
the  general,  was  sitting  upon  a  sofa,  fainting  from  a 
wound  ho  had  received  in  the  trenches ;  his  sister  was 
fanning  him,  when  a  round  shot  entered  the  doorway, 
and  left  him  a  headless  trunk.  One  sister  at  his  feet, 
and  father,  mother,  and  another  sister,  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  room,  were  witnesses  of  the  appalling 
spectacle.  Mr.  Herberden,  of  the  railway  service,  was 
handing  one  of  the  ladies  some  water,  when  a  charge  of 
grape  entered  the  barrack,  and  a  shot  passed  thi-ough 
both  his  hips,  leaving  an  awful  wound.  He  lay  for  a 
whole  week  upon  his  face,  and  was  carried  upon  a 
mattrass  down  to  the  boats,  where  he  died.  The  forti- 
tude he  had  shown  in  active  service  did  not  forsake  him 
during  his  exti'aordinary  sufferings,  for  not  a  murmur 
escaped  his  lips." 

Enough  of  these  horrors.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from 
them  to  the  recorded  acts  of  daring,  of  which  let  these 
two  suffice.  As  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  was  too  old  to  take 
an  active  share  in  a  defence,  which  he,  nevertheless, 
helped  to  sustain,  by  his  unconquerable  spirit.  Captain 
Moore,  of  the  32nd,  was  the  real  leader  of  the  garrison. 
A  genuine  soldier,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a 
sortie  by  night,  and  spiking  the  Sepoy  cannon.  He  was 
at  the  timo  suffering  from  a  -tt'ound ;  yet,  one  night,  he 
led  out  fifty  men,  spiked  thfee  guns  near  the  church, 
killed  several  gunners,  and  spiked  two  24 -pounders  at 
the  mess-house,  with  the  loss  of  one  killed  and  four 
wounded.  This  iliustr.ites  the  active  valour  of  this 
garrison.  It  availed  little,  for  fresh  pieces  were  brought 
lip  the  next  day.  Few  .lots  of  dariag  surpass  this,  which 
oocaS'ed  oa  the  21st  of  Juno,  and  which  Captain  Thom- 
BoS  *&Ta1;es  of  his  frieM-,  Lieutenant  Delafosse :  ''A 
.shot  had  entered  the  tumbril  of  a  gun.  blew  it  up,  and 
ignited  th*  wood  work  of  the  carriage,  thus  exposing 
the  amiminition  all  around  to  destruction.  The  rebels 
having  caiight  sight  of  the  opportunity,  directed  their 
fii'e  to  Hkis  centre  with  redoubled  fury ;  and  how  to 
extinguish  the  flames  was  a  problem  reqniring  no  com- 
mon skiU  to  soliys,  when  my  fi-iend,  with  the  coolest 
self-possession  imaginable,  went  to  the  bui-ning  gun, 
and  Ijdng  down  under  the  fiery  mass,  pulled  away 
splinters  of  the  wood,  and  scattered  earth  with  both 
hands  upon  the  flames.  A  couple  of  soldiers  followed 
this  courageous  example  with  a  bucket  of  water  each, 
and  with  a  degree  of  energy  and  science  worthy  of  a 
London  fii-oman,  my  comrades  applied  these  also,  until 
the  danger  was  extinct.  The  character  of  this  exploit 
will  bo  better  appreciated  when  I  add  that  all  tho  while 
six  guns  were  playing  their  IS  and  24-pounders  around 
tho  spot."  Another  incident  deserves  to  be  recorded : 
"A  carcase  [case  of  combustible  stuff  ]  fell  on  the  top 
of  a  magazine ;  Jaoobi,  a  coachmaker  by  trade,  instantly 
clambered  up  and  throw  tho  missilo  over  tho  -wall  of  tlio 
iutrenchmont,  an  action  tho  more  to  be  valued,  as  he 
thought  tho  object  of  his  attention  was  a  live  .shell." 
Such  wero  the  men  who  hold  Cawnporo  against  fato. 

Aware  that  aid  was  approaching,  though  slowly.  Nana 


Sahib  now  had  recourse  to  a  devilish  expedient  in  order 
to  get  the  garrison  in  his  power.  Ho  had  in  his  power 
a  Mrs.  Greenway,  one  of  a  family  who  had  paid  to  tho 
Nana  £30,000  as  a  ransom,  yet  who  were  all  slain. 
This  poor  woman,  half  naked,  and  carrj'ing  an  infant, 
he  sent  with  a  message  to  the  intrenchmont.  It  was 
addi-essed  "  To  the  subjects  of  her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Yictoria,"  and  it  ran  as  follows: — "AH  those  who 
are  in  no  way  connected  with  the  acts  of  Lord  Dalhousie, 
and  are  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms,  shall  receive  a 
safe  passage  to  Allahabad."  At  first  Sh-  Hugh  "^Mieclcr 
was  utterly  opposed  to  any  deahng  with  Nana  Sahib ; 
but  he  finally  agreed  to  treat.  Accordingly  a  negotia- 
tion was  begun,  and  rapidly  concluded,  Nana  Sahib 
signing  a  treaty  of  capitulation,  to  the  effect  that  the 
garrison  should  march  out  under  arms,  with  sixty 
rounds  of  ammunition  per  man,  and  should  be  sent, 
with  the  women  and  childi'en,  in  boats  to  Allahabad. 
No  precautions  were  neglected  by  Sir  Hugh  or  Captain 
Moore.  Tlieir  sole  en-or  was  in  placing  any  trust  in 
Nana  Sahib. 

On  the  2Tth  the  woe-begone  and  tattered  procession 
set  out  for  the  ghaut  or  landing  place.  The  women  and 
children  went  on  elephants  and  in  palanquins,  the  men, 
except  the  sick  and  wounded,  -walked.  T\'heu  they 
found  the  boats- — but  they  wero  all  a-ground  on  sand- 
banks —  eveiy  one,  men,  women,  and  children,  had 
to  wade  knee-deep  to  embark.  Suddenly,  at  the  signal 
to  start,  tho  native  boatmen,  firing  the  thatched  roofs  of 
the  boats,  leaped  into  the  water,  and  rushed  to  tho 
shore.  Then,  first  a  dropping  firo  of  carbines,  suc- 
ceeded by  volleys  of  musketry,  and  round  shot  fi'om 
four  O-poundei's,  opened  on  the  fugitives.  The  banks 
were  lined,  the  neighbouring  houses  were  filled  with 
assassiae.  SooBi  tho  boats  wore  ia  flames,  the  water 
was  fiill  of  women  add  childi-en,  and  on.  these  tlio  shot 
was  poiu'ed.  Only  two  boats  got  off,  and  one  was  in- 
stantly sunk  by  a  round  shot.  The  other,  crowded  with 
survivors,  some  of  whom  had  swum  to  her  side,  began 
to  float  down  the  stream,  when  gitas  opened  on  her  from 
the  Oiide  side.  Her  rudder  was  shot  away,  the  oars 
were  goae,  but  tho  current  bore  her  on,  now  stranding 
her  on  a  shoal,  now  drifting  her  off,  aided  by  tho  use  of 
a  spar  or  two  of  wood.  All  daj'  long  this  boat  was 
chased,  and  one  by  one  her  occupants  became  fewer. 
Some  fell  overboai'd,  some  sank  wounded  to  tho  bottom 
of  the  boat.  At  night  she  stranded,  and  tho  Sepoys 
fired  lighted  arrows  at  her  to  sot  her  on  fire.  The  next 
morning  they  wero  beset  again ;  a  boat  full  of  armed 
Sepoys  camo  down  and  grounded  near,  when  the  British 
at  (mco  charged  through  tho  water  and  slew  their  pur- 
suers. A  hui'ricane  of  rain  and  wind  followed,  and 
once  more  tho  boat  with  its  starving  and  blooding 
freight  was  afloat;  but  it  soon  stuck  again  in  shoal 
wator.  Here  Captain  Thomson,  Lieutenant  Delafosso, 
Sergeant  Grady,  and  eleven  privates  lauded  by  order  to 
drive  away  the  Sepoys  whilo  tho  boat  was  eased  off. 
The  boat  and  its  occupants  they  never  saw  again. 
They  easily  forced  back  the  ononij',  but  could  not  find 
tho  boat  on  their  return,   and  so  they  were  forced  to- 
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I'oti'eat  along  tho  banks ;  pursued,  thoy  took  refuge  in 
a  small  temple,  and  hold  it  against  a  Lost,  until  tlio 
enemy  lighted  brands  at  tho  door,  and  began  to  throw 
bags  of  gunpowder  on  them.  Tho  little  band  eharged 
at  once,  and  mado  for  tho  i-iver ;  seven  out  of  thirtoou 
roachod  it  alive  and  plunged  in  ;  tho  number  was  quickly 
reduced  to  four.  Those  swam  on  and  on,  six  milos  down 
stream,  and,  exhausting  pursuit,  wout  ashore.  Iloro 
they  found  a  protector  in  one  whoso  name  should  bo 
preserved — Diribijah  Singh,  of  Moorar  Mhow,  in  Oudo. 
lie  saved  their  lives.  At  this  time  Thomson's  clothing 
consisted  of  a  flannel  shirt ;  Delafosso  wore  a  cloth  round 
his  waist ;  Murphy  and  Sullivan  were  naked.  Every 
ono  except  Delafosso  was  wounded.  These  were  the 
sole  sui'vivors  of  tha  massacre  at  tho  Ghaut.  About 
130  of  the  women  and  children  were  taken  out  of  the 
water  and  carried  prisoners  into  Cawnpore.  We  shall 
hear  of  them  again. 

During  this  period  mutiny  had  been  making  groat 
progress  elsewhere.  Bombay  had  been  saved  by  the 
energy  of  Lord  Elphinstoue  and  tho  prompt  appearance 
of  the  ;37th  from  the  Mauritius,  just  as  Madras  had  been 
quieted  by  the  landing  of  a  regiment  from  Ceylon.  But 
in  Central  India  not  a  station  remained.  The  Europeans 
liad  been  driven  away  from  Indoro,  tho  residence  of 
llolkar.  At  Mhow,  near  by,  some  officers  were  killed, 
but  the  others,  with  the  women  and  childi-en,  took  shelter 
in  the  fort.  The  Maharajah  remained  true,  and  they 
were  saved.  At  Gwalior  the  contingent  had  mutinied, 
killing  some  officers,  but  the  women  and  children  got 
away  to  Agra;  and  Scindia,  acting  on  the  advioo  of  his 
minister,  Dinkur  Rao,  the  ablest  native  in  India,  so 
managed  the  Contingent  that  they  did  not  move  until 
months  afterwards.  Mr.  Colvin,  at  Agi-a,  after  paltering 
with  mutiny,  had  been  forced  to  disarm  two  regiments 
there  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  to  prepare  and  occupy  the 
fort ;  for  the  Kotah  contingent  mutinied,  and  there  were 
no  regular  soldiers  on  whom  dependence  could  be  placed 
but  tho  3rd  Europeans,  a  battery  of  artillery,  thirty  or 
forty  volunteer  horse,  and  the  armetl  civilians.  Such 
was  tho  state  of  tho  country  from  the  Himalayas  to  the 
Nerbudda,  from  the  sand  deserts  of  Bikaneer  to  tho 
frontiers  of  Bchar.  Here  and  there,  as  at  Sanger,  Agra, 
Lucknow,  there  were  little  knots  of  beleaguered  Britons, 
and  all  around  them  a  raging  sea  of  anarchy. 

Tho  reader  will  remember  that  tho  Sth  of  Juno  was  a 
day  of  disaster  in  the  history  of  tho  Oude  mutinies,  and 
that  from  this  day  Lucknow  alone  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  British ;  and  even  this  was  held  by  a  precarious 
tenure.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  seeing  himself  alone,  and 
observing  no  signs  of  jn'ompt  support  from  any  quarter, 
soon  began  to  fortify  the  Residency.  At  first  he  contem- 
plated the  occupation  of  a  larger  position.  He  gamsonod 
raid  fortified  tho  Muchee  Bhowun,  a  strong  fort  com- 
manding tho  iron  bridge ;  and  his  military  police  hold 
several  parts  of  the  town.  At  a  later  period  ho  found 
how  necessary  it  was  that  he  should  contract  his  lines, 
.  "bring  all  his  troops  in  from  the  cantonments,  and  make 
himself  as  sti-oug  as  he  could  around  the  Residencj'. 
Before  he  camo  to  that  conclusion  the  work  of  prepara- 


tion and  provisioning  went  on  with  ardour  under  a 
burning  sun.  Day  after  day  stores  of  fuel,  food,  fcn-age, 
shot,  shell,  and  powder  wore  brought  in.  A  large  gate- 
way, from  tho  toj)  of  which  the  Residency  enclosure  was 
commanded,  was  blown  down.  Many  lacs  of  rupees 
wore  buried,  to  save  tho  trouble  of  guarding  them. 
Spare  clothing  was  brought  in,  and  all  tho  arms  and 
ammunition  that  could  bo  discovered.  Upwards  of  200 
pieces  of  ordnance,  manj'  of  largo  calibre,  wore  found, 
and  with  great  labour  brought  in.  Neighbouring  houses 
were  cleared  away  or  unroofed.  Largo  bodies  of  coolies 
were  kept  at  work  upon  tho  defences,  which  now  began 
to  assumo  shape  and  order  and  connection.  The  racket 
court  was  fuU  of  forage ;  the  church  was  crammed  with 
gi-ain ;  the  fuel,  stacked  in  vast  piles,  formed  a  rampart 
in  front  of  the  Residency.  The  shot  was  piled.  Immense 
quantities  of  powder  were  biu-ied.  Every  day  the  volun- 
teer cavalry  were  drilled,  and  the  civilians,  merchants, 
clerks,  were  organised,  and  posts  were  assigned  them. 
The  heat  was  almost  insupportable.  Cholera,  small-pox, 
fever,  broke  out.  Evil  news  camo  in  day  after  day. 
Yet  throughout  all,  the  labours  went  on,  and  the  im- 
provised fortress  gi-ew  up.  Finally,  the  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  the  cantonments  and  placed  in  the 
Residency  and  Muchee  Bhowun.  All  this  time  tho 
courts  had  sat  and  business  went  on,  malefactors, 
traitors,  mutineers,  were  tried  and  executed,  and  order 
was  maintained.  Patrols  went  out  on  the  road  to  Cawn- 
pore and  Fyzabad.  Tho  news  of  the  massacres  of  tho 
Futtehghiu'  fugitives,  and  of  the  Cawnpore  gai'rison,  and 
of  officers  on  all  sides,  came  in ;  and  Colonel  Neill  re- 
ported his  arrival  at  Allahabad,  and  promised  to  move 
up  as  soon  as  he  could.  A  price  was  set  upon  Nana 
Sahib — £10,000  were  offered  for  him,  dead  or  alive. 

For  three  weeks  the  Oudo  mutineers  had  been  gathei'- 
ing  at  Nawabgunge,  on  the  Fyzabad  road,  about  twentj'- 
five  miles  from  Lucknow.  Sir  Henry  Lawi-euce  thought 
it  would  be  desirable  to  attack  them  when  he  heard  they 
were  marching  on  the  city.  Keeping  his  intention  secret, 
he  collected  a  force  consisting  of  four  Eiu'opean  and  six 
Oude  guns  and  one  8-inch  howitzer,  the  whole  under 
Major  Simons ;  thiity-six  European  and  eighty  Sikh 
horse  ;  300  of  the  32nd  Foot,  and  220  Sepoys,  the  faith- 
ful few  who  had  not  mutinied.  With  these  he  marched, 
and  his  advance  guai'd  fell  in  with  the  enemy  near 
Chinhut.  They  were  in  great  strength,  a  complete 
army,  having  in  the  field  cavalry,  infantxy,  and  artillery. 
The  mutineers  began  the  fray  by  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon, 
and  then  extending  their  wings,  bore  down  on  both 
flanks  of  the  British.  Tho  volunteer  cavalry  charged 
boldly,  but  tho  Sikhs  fled.  The  Oude  gunners  aban- 
doned theii'  iiieces.  The  mutineers  pressing  on,  tui-ned 
our-  flank  completely,  and  repulsed  the  32nd  in  an 
attemjit  to  drive  them  out  of  a  village.  The  combat  was 
now  lost,  and  Sir  Henry  ordered  a  retreat.  All  fell  back 
in  confusion,  leaving  tho  howitzer  behind.  A  body  of 
horsemen  tried  to  cut  them  o3',  but  the  volunteer  cavalry, 
careless  of  odds,  charged  and  routed  them.  Agonized 
with  thirst,  for  the  water-carriers  had  desei-ted,  our  little 
force  fell  back,  turning  and  firing  as  often  as  they  could, 
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covered  by  the  gallant  volunteer  horse,  and  so  reached 
the  iron  bridge,  and  filed  over  into  the  city.  They  had 
lost  200  men  kiUed  and  Tvounded,  of  whom  were  112 
Europeans  killed,  and  four  guns.  The  pursuit  was  only 
checked  by  the  fire  of  an  IS-pounder  from  the  redan, 
which  commanded  the  iron  bridge.  The  mutineers  had 
brought  into  the  field  5,000  infantry,  800  horse,  and  160 
gunners.  As  a  sequel  to  this  unhappy  adventui'e,  it 
maybe  stated  that  the  militaiy  police  and  the  companies 
of  Oude  regiments  in  the  city  at  once  mutinied.  The 
troops  from  Chinhut  crossed  the  river  lower  down,  and 
at  once  invested  the  Eesidency  entrenchment.  It  was 
then  found  that  the  detachments  in  the  Muchee  Bhowun 
would  be  required  to  defend  the  Eesidency.  But  the 
enemy  were  in  force  between  the  two.  No  m.essenger 
could  pass.  In  this  crisis,  at  great  risk,  for  the  enemy 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire,  four  officers  rigged  a  telegraph  on 
the  roof  of  the  Eesidency,  and  thus  sent  orders  that  the 
Muchee  Bhowun  should  be  evacuated  and  blown  up. 
That  night  the  feat  was  achieved.  The  garrison  had  just 
reached  the  Eesidency,  and  were  filing  in,  when  a  tre- 
mendous explosion  shook  the  earth — 240  barrels  of 
powder  and  594,000  rounds  of  ammunition  had  destroyed 
the  Muchee  Bhowun. 

The  next  day,  July  2,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  mor- 
tally wounded  by  a  piece  of  shell,  and  died  on  the  4th. 
Shot  and  shell  raining  on  the  Eesidency,  confusion  all 
around,  were  the  accompaniments  of  his  last  hoiu's.  He 
was  not  only  an  able  man,  but  a  good  man,  with  a  heart 
abounding  in  charity  for  aU.  Few  men  have  left  a 
brighter  track  on  the  dark  stream  of  Indian  history. 
Schools  and  asylums  are  as  much  his  monuments  as 
deeds  of  statecraft,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Lawrence 
Asylum  for  European  children,  up  in  the  hills  of  the 
North-west,  will  boar  his  name  vividly  to  a  posterity 
which  will  have  only  a  faint  idea  of  the  early  adminis- 
tration of  the  Punjab. 


CHAPTEE    XLIII. 

Jlavelock  ordered  to  recover  Cawnpore  and  relieve  Lucknow— His  March 
from  Allahabad— II  itllc  of  Futtchpore,  July  12th— Battles  of  Aong  and 
Pandoo  Nuddy,  .July  14th— Battle  of  Cawnpore,  July  ICth— Brilliant 
Tactics— The  Eniiniy  utterly  routed- Nana  Sahib  massacres  all  the 
"Women  and  ChiUlren,  his  Prisoners,  aad  flics  into  Oude— Ilavelock 
enters  Cawnpore— The  House  of  Massacre— The  Well— Bithoor  cap- 
tared— Haveljck  crosses  the  Ganges  on  the  23th  of  July— Battles  of 
Onao  and  Busserutjunge,  July  29th— Retreat  to  Mungulwar:  reasons 
thereof— Defeats  the  Rebels  .again  at  Busserutgunge,  August  5th— Re- 
treats again  to  Mui.gulwar— Third  Advance  to  and  third  Victory  at 
Busserutgunge,  August  12th  — Retreat  to  and  passage  of  the  Ganges: 
reasons  tliereof— Battle  of  Bithoor,  August  IGth— llavclock's  ninth 
Action — Close  of  his  Campaign— Outrani  appointed  to  command— Cause 
of  Havelocks  failure  lies  at  Calcutta- Weakness  ol  Government- 
Mutiny  at  Dinaporo  delays  Ueinforeements- The  Revolted  Sepoys 
besiege  Arrah— Defeat  of  a  Relieving  Force  from  Diuaporc— Splendid 
Defence  of  Mr.  Boyle's  House— Vincent  Eyre  relieves  Arrah— Mis  March 
and  Battle— Effects  of  the  Dinapore  Mutiny. 

We  have  seen  the  rebels  assailed  at  Delhi,  and  subjected 
to  a  siege ;  wo  have  soon  them  become  the  bosiogors  of 
the  British  at  Lucknow,  and  triumphant  by  horrible 
treachery  at  Cawnpore.  Wo  loft  Colonel  Noill  at  Alla- 
habad preparing  the  way  for  Havolock ;  and  it  is  now 


time  to  describe  the  mai-vellous  career  of  that  general 
from  AUahabad  to  Cawnpore ;  trusting  that  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  how  all  these  separate  actions  were 
going  on  simultaneously,  marking  the  period  when  we 
were  fighting  for  existence  from  the  confluence  of  th'i 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna  to  the  frontier  of  the  Punjab. 

Havelook,  as  we  have  said  heretofore,  reached  Calcutta 
on  the  ITth  of  June,  and  on  the  20th  he  wa,s  appointed 
to  command  a  movable  column  which  was  to  be  collected 
at  Allahabad.  Five  days  afterwards  he  quitted  Calcutta, 
and  on  the  2Sth  of  Juno,  one  day  after  the  bloody  busi- 
ness at  Cawnpore,  he  arrived  at  Benares.  On  the  30th 
he  reached  AUahabad.  That  very  day,  with  the  sanction 
of  Sir  Patrick  Grant,  Commander-in-Chief  at  Calcutta, 
the  fixst  detachment  prepared  by  Neill  marched  for 
Cawnpore.  It  consisted  of  400  Europeans,  420  natives, 
chiefly  Sikhs,  and  two  guns,  the  whole  under  Major 
Eenaud.  Havelock,  soon  after  he  arrived,  sent  100  men 
in  a  steamer  up  the  Ganges,  to  cover  the  right  flank ;  but 
was  obliged  to  wait,  not  only  for  carriage,  but  for  troops, 
until  the  7th,  before  he  could  start  himself.  On  the  3rd 
he  learned  the  fate  of  the  Cawnpore  garrison,  and  found 
that  his  duty,  instead  of  saving  them,  would  be  first  to 
recover  Cawnpore,  and  then  essay  to  reheve  Lucknow. 
On  the  7th  of  July  he  set  out  to  join  Eenaud,  taking 
with  him  about  1,000  bayonets,  famished  by  the  7Sth 
Highlanders,  the  64th,  the  S4th,  the  Madras  Fusiliers 
and  Braysher's  Sikhs,  the  bulk  of  whom  were  with 
Eenaud,  Havelook  had  also  elijliUen  volunteer  horsemen 
and  six  guns.  Such  was  the  force  which,  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  7th  of  July,  1857,  moved  out  of  Allahabad 
to  perform  one  of  the  most  striking  campaigns  in  the 
histoiy  of  India. 

Major  Eenaud  had  i)ushed  onwards  about  seventy 
miles  towards  Cawnpore,  and  had  halted,  according  to 
orders.  For  Havelook,.  by  dint  of  a  judicious  use  of 
money,  had  secured  excellent  information  of  the  enemy's 
proceedings;  and  knowing  that  Nana  Sahib  was  advanc- 
ing on  Eenaud,  intent  on  snapping  him  up,  Havelock 
pushed  on  by  forced  marches,  and  joining  him  on  the 
night  of  the  Uth,  both  hastened  forward  to  Belinda,  a 
few  miles  from  Futtehpore,  the  scene  of  Eobert  Tucker's 
heroism.  Here  the  troops  halted  and  j>roceeded  to  cook, 
while  Colonel  Tytler  rode  on  to  reconnoitre.  Lo !  the 
rebels  wero  at  Futtehpore.  Thinking  Tytler  and  his 
escort  were  onlj-  the  head  of  Eenaud's  column,  the  rebels 
rushed  to  assail  them,  opening  the  ball  with  the  fire  of  a 
24-pountler.  This  roused  our  men,  who  stood  to  their 
arms,  and  presented  to  the  rebels  the  unexpected  array 
of  a  small  arm}-.  The  Sepoy  horse  stopped  abruptly. 
It  was  now  Havelock's  turn.  He  resolved  to  force  an 
action,  although  ho  had  only  1,800  men  and  eight  guns 
to  match  against  their  3,500  and  twelve  guns. 

Tho  Sepoy  mutineers  wero  in  position  across  tho 
road.  They  occupied  ground  broken  by  swamps,  groves, 
and  hillocks,  as  a  front  line,  with  tho  enclosures  of 
Futtehpore  to  fall  back  upon.  The  trunk-  road  ran 
through  the  position,  and  formed  tho  best  lino  of  advance. 
Havelock  put  his  guns  in  tho  centre,  and  covored  them 
with  100  riflemen.      lie  disposed  of  his  other  troops  in 
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i^olumns  preceded  by  skirmisliers;  and  he  put  his  hand- 
ful of  horse  ou  the  flanks.  In  this  order  he  advanced. 
Some  of  the  troops  had  Enfield  rifles,  and  witli  these, 
iloftly  used,  he  struck  the  rebels  at  ranges  which  filled 
them  with  amazement.  In  ten  minutes,  says  Havclock, 
the  action  was  decided,  so  distressed  were  thoy  at  the 
Ih'e  of  the  rifle  and  Maude's  artillery.  The  enemy  at 
once  .ibandoned  throe  guns.  "  As  wo  moTed  foi-ward," 
wi-itos  the  general,  "  tiiO  enemy's  gims  continued  to  fall 
into  our  hands,  and  then,  in  succession,  they  were  driven 
from  the  garden  enclosures,  from  a  strong  barricade  on 
the  road,  from  the  town  wall,  into  and  through,  out  of, 
and  boj^ond  the  town."  Hero  they  tried  to  stand ;  the 
lludOavahy  charged,  and  our  iri'egulars  fled  leaving  the 
volunteers  alone  ;  but  the  Rifles  got  into  action,  and  the 
guns  came  up,  and  the  rebels  bolted  altogether,  leaving 
in  our  hands  eleven  guns.  Wo  actually  did  not  lose  a 
single  man  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  twelve  died 
of  sunstroke.  They  had  been  afoot  fourteen  hours,  had 
fought  without  food,  and  now  sank  exhausted.  Have- 
lock  issued  a  stu-ring  order  of  the  day,  in  which  ho 
attributed  the  victory  to  the  rapid  fire  of  the  guns,  "  to 
the  power  of  tho  Enfield  rifle  in  British  hands,  to  British 
pluck,  that  great  quality  which  has  survived  tho  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  hour,  and  gained  intensity  from  the  crisis ; 
and  to  the  blessing  of  Almightj^  God  on  a  most  righteous 
cause,  the  cause  of  justice,  humanity,  trufli,  and  tho  good 
govemment  of  India." 

Resting  on  the  13th,  Havelock  took  three  of  tho  cap- 
tured guns  and  added  fhem  to  his  train,  and  sent  IOC 
Sikhs  to  guard  his  commumcations.  On  the  14th  he 
marched  and  met  no  enemy,  but  at  the  halt  found  it 
desirable  to  disarm  and  dismount  his  native  irregulars, 
.and  give  their  horses  to  his  brave  volunteer  cavalry. 
These  men  had  refrained  from  striking  a  blow  in  action, 
and  had  even  allowed  their  commander.  Lieutenant 
Palliser,  to  charge  into  the  enemy  almost  alone.  But  it 
should  bo  recorded  that  when  Palliser  was  surrounded, 
and  on  tho  point  of  losing  his  life,  the  native  captain, 
who  had  followed  him,  saved  him  by  sacrificing  himself. 
At  daybreak  on  the  15th  Havelock's  force  found  itself 
again  in  front  of  the  enemy.  He  had  entrenched  tho 
great  road  in  front  of  the  village  of  Aong,  and  garnished 
his  line  with  two  guns.  This  was  a  strong  outpost  cover- 
ing the  main  position  of  the  rebels  behind  the  stone 
bridge  over  the  Pandoo  Nuddy,  a  stream,  now  swollen 
by  the  rains,  and  flowing  thi-ough  a  deep  ravine.  It  was 
necessary  to  take  Aong,  and  inish  on  as  fast  as  possible 
to  the  bridge. 

General  Havelock  divided  his  little  army  into  two 
parts.  One  part  he  placed  under  the  orders  of  Colonel 
Tytler.  This  was  destined  to  assail  the  enemy.  With 
the  other  the  general  himself  guarded  his  train  and 
baggage  from  the  enemy's  horse.  Tytler  moved  up,  the 
Volunteer  Cavahy,  under  the  gallant  Barrow,  leading 
the  way.  The  enemy's  guns  opened,  and  the  Sepoys, 
intending  to  attack  while  the  troops  were  forming, 
advanced  with  a  confident  aii-  from  their  position  to  a 
village.  Thereupon  Major  Eenaud,  with  his  Madi'as 
Eusiliers,  pounced  upon  them  like  lightning,  and  drove 


them  back ;  but  in  the  combat  he  received  a  mortal 
wound.  Then  Tytler  closed  with  the  enemy,  oxpoUed  him. 
from  gardens  and  buildings,  and  put  him  to  flight,  but 
could  not  reach  his  guns.  Havelock,  for  his  share,  had 
beaten  off  repeated  onsets  of  cavaliy,  and  these  now  retired 
to  rejoin  their  comrades. 

Halting  his  men  to  cook,  Havelock  anxiously  awaited 
reports  from  his  spies,  respooting  the  doings  of  the 
enemy  on  the  Paadoo  Nuddy.  The  news  came.  The 
ouomy  wore  engaged  in  strengthening  their  position  on 
this  river,  by  mining  tho  bridge.  Tho  moment  was 
critical.  If  they  wore  permitted  to  succeed  in  this  work, 
tho  march  of  the  army  would  bo  arrested  for  several 
days.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  troops  had  been  on  foot 
since  midnight,  and  had  not  fed.  But  Havelock  did  not 
hesitate.  He  ordered  his  little  band  to  march,  and  they 
willingly  obeyed.  There  were  sis  miles  and  a  hot  fight 
before  them.  But  these  men  were  animated  by  strong 
motives.  They  knew  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
Nana  Sahib,  and  they  believed  what  was  then  true,  that 
abovo  200  women  and  children  were  stiU  in  the  power  of 
this  miscreant.  They  left  their  food,  and  stepped  off 
without  a  murmur. 

Two  hours'  max'ch  under  a  burning  sun  brought  them 
to  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  Sepoys  were  arrayed 
beyond  the  bridge;  they  were  at  work  under  one  of  the 
arches ;  ajid  they  had  two  24-pounders,  so  planted  that 
their  fire  swept  the  great  road.  The  i)lan  of  attack  was 
soon  decided  on.  Eight  guns  were  di-awn  up  in  positions 
which  enabled  them  to  concentrate  their  fire  on  the 
bridge.  There  was  a  bend  in  the  river  at  this  point,  and 
the  Madras  Fusiliers,,  armed  with  the  Enfield  rifle,  at 
once  took  advantage  of  this,  by  pushing  up  in  open  order 
abovo  and  below  the  bridge,  and  fi-om  tho  banks  of  the 
river  pouring  in  a  hail  of  bullets  on  the  i-cbel  artillery- 
men. This  shook  the  steadiness  of  the  enemy,  the  fire 
of  our  guns  increased  his  alarm ;  and  when  the  mine  in 
the  bridge  was  seen  to  explode,  yet  failed  to  injure  the 
structure,  the  artillerymen  lost  heart.  As  the  fire 
slackened.  Major  Stephenson  gathered  up  his  Fusiliers, 
and  dashing  at  the  bridge  carried  it  with  a  rush,  and 
seized  tho  guns.  Thereupon  the  mutineers  took  to  their 
heels,  and  made  ofiF  for  Cawnpore.  We  lost  twenty-five 
killed  and  wounded,  and  took  in  all  four  guns. 

Tho  soldiers  were  now  quite  "  done  up,"  to  use  their 
own  expressive  phrase.  "During  twelve  houi-s  our 
troops,"  writes  Major  North,  "had  been  under  arms, 
and  twice  engaged,  and  their  endurance  tested  to  the 
uttermost.  [The  Highlanders  were  in  woollen  clothes!] 
The  scorching  sun  glai-ed  down  its  unpitying  rays  upon 
their  arms,  which  glittered  with  intolerable  radiance,  till 
the  brain  reeled,  and  the  eye-balls  ached  with  the  in- 
tensity of  that  dazzling  sheen."  The  sun  shot  its  steady 
rays  also  upon  their  heads,  and  many  fell,  some  to 
die.  They  were  now  to  rest  for  a  few  hoiu's.  Havelock 
wi'ote  for  reinforcements,  for  gun  ammunition,  for 
Enfield  ammunition,  for  field  artillery,  for  rum.  With 
regard  to  the  last,  he  said  that  unless  supplies  arrived, 
he  should  bo  obliged  to  put  the  men  on  half- rations,  and 
that  "would  be  a  most  trying  deprivation  to  troops. 
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exposed  to  the  fatigue  and  hardslups  that  my  men  have 
cndm-ed."  Some  have  thought  it  needful  to  apologise 
for  this  statement.  But  Havelock,  though  a  friend  to 
temperance,  knew  that  his  men  were  called  upon  to  per- 
form most  unusual  lahours,  and  that  under  these  circum- 
stances a  stimulant  was  needful. 

There  was  another  battle  before  them.  They  marched 
the  next  morning,  the  16th.  Cawnpore  was  twenty-fom' 
miles  away.  Before  them  lay  an  arid  road.  The  sun 
was  more  formidable  than  the  foe.  Nana  Sahib,  alanned 
at  the  progress  of  Havelock,  and  enraged  by  the  repeated 
defeats  of  the  mutineers,  had  concentrated  all  his  forces, 
about  5,000  men  and  eight  guns,  and  had  posted  them  a 
few  miles  from  Cawnpore,  determined  there  to  give 
oattle.  Havelock  marched  his  men  sixteen  miles,  and 
then  halted  there  for  three  hours,  to  give  them  time  to 
cook,  and  to  await  the  baggage.  The  troops  eagerly 
swallowed  a  hasty  meal,  and  then  slept  under  the 
grateful  shelter  of  the  little  groves  near  the  village  of 
Maharajpore,  where  the  bivouac  was.  The  indefatigable 
Volunteer  Cavalry  were  out  in  the  front  keeping  watch. 
These  picked  up  two  Sepoys  who  had  remained  faithful 
to  the  British,  and  had  come  down  from  Delhi.  Having 
passed  the  night  in  the  rebel  camp,  they  were  able  to 
state  the  force  and  describe  the  position. 

Inspired  by  this  information,  the  general  resumed  his 
march  at  two  o'clock,  leaving  his  baggage  under  a  guard 
in  the  village,  and  quickly  came  within  sight  of  the 
enemy.  The  mutineer  army  had  been  posted  with  some 
skill.  It  was  drawn  up  across  two  roads,  one  leading  to 
the  cantonments  at  Cawnpore,  the  other  being  the  great 
trunk  road  to  Delhi.  Each  flank  rested  on  a  native 
village;  another  village  strengthened  the  centre.  All 
were  entrenched  or  walled.  The  Ganges  was  distant 
about  a  mile  from  the  left,  and  on  the  right  rose  the 
half-finished  embankment  for  the  railway.  The  rebel 
infantry  were  drawn  up  in  a  concave  line  from  flank  to 
flank.  Their  horse  were  in  a  body  on  the  left,  and  theii- 
guns  were  so  disposed  along  the  line  as  to  sweep  the  two 
roads.  About  1,200  yards  from  the  centre  of  the  line, 
the  roads  became  one,  that  is,  the  cantonment  road 
diverged  at  this  point  from  the  trunk  road.  Beyond  the 
point  of  junction  a  fringe  of  wood  ran  towards  the 
Ganges.  In  taking  up  this  position  the  enemy  had  cal- 
culated on  a  front  attack.  He  had  measured  out  distances 
along  the  roads,  and  his  gunners  stood  ready  to  fire  as 
soon  as  the  British  came  within  range. 

But  he  had  to  deal  with  a  general  versed  in  warfare. 
On  coming  within  sight  of  the  enemy,  Havelock  took 
steps  to  ascertain  from  the  counti-y  folk  the  nature  of 
the  country  on  both  flanks  of  the  rebel  host,  for  ho  had 
resolved  to  turn  one  or  the  other.  Ho  found  that  the 
enemy's  left  was  the  more  assailable.  A  student  of 
military  history,  ho  saw  at  a  glauco  that  ho  could  repeat 
the  manoeuvre  which  made  the  groat  Frederick  victor 
over  superior  numbers  at  Leuthon.  He  saw  that  those 
groves  wo  have  mentioned  would  conceal  a  flank  march 
from  Nana  Sahib,  as  the  hills  had  hidden  the  movement 
of  Frederick  from  Marshal  Daun.  Ho  at  once  called  up 
tho  leading  officers,  and  "  standing  in  the  midst  of  them. 


rapidly  traced  a  rough  diagi-am  of  the  projected  move- 
ments in  the  dust  with  the  point  of  his  scabbard." 
Having  made  all  cle.ar,  he  directed  the  infantry  to  wheel 
to  the  right  in  column  of  companies  at  deploying  dis- 
tance, with  the  guns  in  the  intervals  of  the  brigades,  anil 
half  the  Madras  Fusiliers  in  skirmishing  order  on  the 
left  or  inner  flank  of  the  column.  Thus  the  force  marched 
for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  behind  the  screen  of  trees, 
while  the  little  body  of  Volunteer  Horse  showed  them- 
selves on  the  trunk  road,  as  if  they  were  the  forerunners 
of  a  fi'ont  attack. 

Suddenly  the  enemy  became  aware  of  the  object  of  the 
manoeuvre,  as  he  caught  glimpses,  through  breaks  in  the 
wood,  of  a  column  moving  behind  the  trees.    He  opened 
fire.   Our  troops,  without  heeding  shot  and  shell,  moved 
silently  on,  until  they  arrived  at  a  point  perpendicular 
to  the  rebel  position.   Then  they  wheeled  into  line.    The 
guns  came  up  and  opened  fire,  and  the  Madi-as  riflemen 
once  more  spread  out  and  made  play  with  their  splendid 
weapons.     But  Havelock  was  not  the  man  to  trifle  with 
an  advantage  of  position  such  as  he  had  gained  by  his 
skilful  march.     He  ordered  an  advance  in  eclieloii  from 
the  right.     The  Madras  men  went  first  in  open  order ; 
the  TSth  Highlanders  came  next,  then  the  64th  and  84th 
combined,  and  lastly  the  Sikhs.     There  were  three  24- 
pounders  on  the  enemy's  left,  well  entrenched  behind  a 
village.     Tho  TSth  were  laimched  upon  them.     Moving 
up  steadily  under  a  fire  of  grape,  until  they  were  within 
eighty  yards,  their  colonel,  Hamilton,  in  front,  the  bag- 
pipes playing  in  the  rear,  the  Highlanders  suddenly  rent 
the  air  with  a  fierce  shout,  and,  charging  in,  carried  the 
village,  and  captured  the  guns,  breaking  the  enemy's  left 
into  two  parts,  hurling  one  in  confusion  on  the  centre, 
and  shouldering  the  other  to  the  rear.    In  the  meantime 
the  G4th  had  come  abreast  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the 
Madras  Fusiliers,  on  the  other  flank,  had  successfully 
encountered  and  defeated  the  rebel  cavalry.     Reforming 
the  78th,  Havelock  rode  to  the  front,  and  pointing  to  the 
rally  of  the  enemy  on  his  centre  round  a  howitzer,  cried, 
"  Now,  Highlanders,  another  charge  like  that  wins  the 
day."     The  charge  was  made,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
64th,  the  gun  was  captured.    The  Volunteer  Horse,  too, 
making  a  daring  chargo  up  the  road,  fell  upon  the  enemy 
and  slew  many.    The  whole  of  the  British  force  was  now 
united  again  after  its  rough  fight.     The  position  of  the 
enemy  and  several  of  his  guns  had  been  won,  and  our 
troops,  emerging  in  the  rear  of  it,  reformed.  The  Sepoys 
had  again  rallied,  with  commendable  promptitude,  on 
Suktipore,  a  village  between  the  two  roads.     From  this 
he  had  to  be  driven.    Havelock's  voice  was  again  heard 
animating  his  soldiers  to  renewed  exertions,  and  again, 
this  time  unsupported  by  any  artillery    fire  from  our 
side,  did  those  noble  foot  soldiers  of  Britain  drive  tho 
foe  before  them.  .  Yet  again  ho  rallied,  so  stubborn  was 
he  in  this  combat.     Nana  Sahib,  present  on  the  field, 
was  soon  to  be  encouraging  his   troops.     lie  brought 
them  up  as  tho  sun  was  setting,  and  prepared  for  a  last 
ofl'ort.     lie  still  had  a  21 -pounder  and  two  pieces  of 
smaller  calibre,  and  with  these  he  command(Hl  our  men, 
now  lying  down,  awaiting  their  artillery.   The  sun  went 
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down.  There  were  about  900  British  soldiers,  only  wait- 
ing a  signal  from  llaveluck.  Ilis  horso  had  just  boon 
shot  undor  him,  and,  mounted  on  a  hack,  ho  rode  into 
the  hail  of  shot,  the  only  man  exposed  to  view.  Ho  says 
himself  that  the  enemy  showed  a  long  line,  and  that,  as 
the  longer  his  men  looked  at  it  the  loss  they  would 
like  it,  ho  resolved  on  a  charge.  His  piercing  voice 
was  hoard,  crj^ing,  "  The  lino  will  advance,"  and  then 
"  forward !  "  And  well  the  wearied  men  obeyed  the  call. 
"  The  tiual  crisis,"  he  writes,  "  had  arrived.     My  artil- 


himself  in  their  front,  were  not  to  be  denied.    Their  rear 

showed  the  ground  strewed  with  wounded;  but  on  they 
steadily  and  silently  came ;  then,  with  a  cheer,  charged 
and  captured  the  unwieldy  trojihy  of  their  valour.  The 
enemy  lost  all  heart,  and  after  a  hurried  fire  of  musketry 
gave  way  in  total  rout.  Four  of  my  guns  came  up,  and 
completed  theii-  discomfiture  by  a  heavy  cannonade;  and 
as  it  grow  dark,  tho  roofless  barracks  of  our  artillery 
were  dimly  descried  in  advance,  and  it  was  evident  that 
Cawnporo  was  once  more  in  oui'  possession." 


GENERAL  HAVELOCK. 


Icry  cattle,  wearied  oy  the  length  of  the  march,  could 
not  bring  up  tho  guns  to  my  assistance ;  and  tho  Madras 
Fusiliers,  the  64th,  84th,  and  "Sth  detachments,  formed 
in  line,  wore  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  fi'om  the  24-pounder 
on  tho  road.  I  was  resolved  this  state  of  things  should 
not  last;  so,  calling  upon  my  men,  who  were  lying  down 
in  line,  to  leap  on  their-  feet,  I  directed  another  steady 
advance.  It  was  irresistible.  The  enemy  sent  round 
shot  into  our  ranks,  until  wo  wore  within  300  yards,  and 
then  poured  in  grape  with  such  precision  and  determina- 
tion as  I  have  seldom  witnessed.  But  the  64th,  led  by 
Major  Stirling  and  by  my  aide-de-camp,  who  had  placed 
194.— New  Series. 


The  aide-de-camp  referred  to  was  his  son,  Henry  Have- 
lock,  who  led  the  regiment  by  riding  straight  upon  the 
24-pounder.  Tho  troops  lay  down  behind  their  piled 
muskets,  about  two  miles  from  Cawnpore.  They  had  to 
wait  for  the  baggage  and  the  dawn,  and  moreover,  after 
such  a  day,  they  needed  the  rest  they  had  earned.  "We 
had  neither  tents,  rations,  nor  grog,"  says  Major  North, 
"but  we  had  the  commendation  of  the  general."  Have- 
look  slept  on  his  mackintosh;  and,  writes  Mr.  Marshman, 
"  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise  during 
tho  night,  he  slept  with  his  bridle  on  his  arm,  his  horso 
standing  ready  saddled  behind  him.    The  bugler,  who 
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had  accompanied  him  on  horseback  through  the  perils 
of  the  day,  lay  near  him.  He  belonged  to  the  78th 
Highlanders,  and  an  anecdote  regarding  him.  is  not 
undeserving  of  remembrance  amidst  the  events  of  this 
day.  A::  the  enemy's  first  gun  was  fired,  the  general 
gave  him  his  watch  to  mark  the  time.  The  bugler  noted 
the  moment  before  he  put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  as  the 
last  shot  was  sent  after  the  retreating  enemy,  took  the 
watch  out  again,  and  coolly  said,  'Two  hours  and  forty- 
five  minutes,  sir ! ' " 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  battle  was  105  men. 
Well  might  the  general  say  to  his  men,  in  his  stirring 
order  of  the  day — "Soldiers!  your  general  is  satisfied 
and  more  than  satisfied  with  you."  They  had,  indeed, 
deserved  this  praise.  In  nine  days  they  had  marched 
12G  miles,  and  fought  and  won  four  actions.  They  now 
had  Cawnpore  at  their  feet. 

The  nest  morning  spies  brought  in  the  dreadful  news 
that  Nana  Sahib  had  retreated  from  Cawnpore  after 
butchering  all  the  prisoners.  Havelock  iramediately 
sent  forward  an  advanced  guard  to  test  the  truth  of  this, 
and  as  they  came  up  to  the  old  cantonments,  an  explo- 
sion shook  the  earth.  It  was  the  old  magazine  which 
the  troopers  of  the  enemy's  rear-guard  had  fired.  The 
army  now  entered  the  place.  It  was  a  memorable  day, 
the  17th  of  June,  when  Cawnpore  was  recovered,  for  the 
horrors  it  brought  to  light  kindled  to  an  intensity  be- 
yond conception  the  passions  of  the  British  soldiers. 

For  the  first  thing  done  was  to  visit  the  entrenchment, 
and  the  house  in  which  the  prisoners  had  been  confined. 
At  the  sight  thereof  strong  men  wept,  and  a  fierce  tliirst 
for  vengeance  seized  them,  and  made  them  terrible  in 
battle. 

From  subsequent  inquiries,  it  appeared  that  Nana 
Sahib  had  preserved  the  lives  of  47  of  the  women  and 
children  from  Euttehghur,'  and  1S3  of  the  old  Cawnpore 
garrison.  These  he  kept  prisoners.  "The  captives," 
writes  Captain  Thomson,  "were  fed  with  only  one  meal 
a-day  of  dhil  and  chupattios,  and  thcss  of  the  meanest 
sort ;  they  had  to  eat  out  of  earthen  pans,  and  the  food 
was  served  by  menials  of  the  lowest  caste  {imhter)  which 
in  itself  was  the  greatest  indignity  that  Easterns  could 
cast  upon  thorn.  They  had  no  furnitui'o,  no  beds,  not 
even  straw  to  lie  down  upon,  but  only  coarse  bamboo 
matting  of  the  roughest  make.  The  house  in  which 
they  were  incarcerated  had  formerly  been  occupied  as 
the  dwelling  of  a  native  clerk ;  it  comprised  two  ijrin- 
cipal  rooms,  each  about  twenty  feet  long  and  ten  broad, 
and  besides  these,  a  number  of  dark  closets  rather  than 
rooms,  which  had  been  originally  intended  for  the  uso 
of  native  servants ;  in  addition  to  these,  a  courtyard, 
about  fifteen  yards  square  presented  the  only  accom- 
modation for  these  200  most  wretched  victims  of  a 
brutality  in  comparison  with  which  hereafter  the  Black 
Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  its  sharp  but  short  agonies,  must 
sink  into  insignificance.  It  is  said  that  during  the 
former  part  of  their  captivity,  several  of  them  wont 
to  the  JSfaua,  imploring  some  commiseration  with  their 
wrotched  .stafo,  but  in  vain  ;  and  thoy  desisted  alto- 
gether from  such  applications,  iu  consequonco  of  one  of 


their  number  having  been  cruelly  ill-treated  by  the 
brutal  soldiorj-.  Closely  guarded  by  armed  Sepoys,  many 
of  thom  sufferiag  from  wounds,  all  of  them  emaciated 
with  scanty  food,  and  deprived  of  all  means  of  cleanli- 
ness, the  deep,  dark  horrors  of  the  prisoners  in  that 
dungeon  must  remain  to  their  full  extent  unknown,  and 
even  unimagined." 

After  the  defeat  of  his  troops  on  the  Pandoo  Nuddeo — 
that  is,  on  the  15th  of  July— Nana  Sahib  ordered  all  the 
prisoners  to  be  slain.     It  is  said  that  Azimoolah,  hii 
cliief  adviser,   the  pet  of  Belgravia  when    he    visited 
London,  persuaded  Nana  Sahib  that  Havelock  was  only 
moving  on  Cawnpore  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  the  women 
and  children,  and  that,  if  they  were  slain,  the  British 
would  leave  India.  But  this  is  not  a  credible  story.  Nana 
Sahib    and  .ilzimoolah  knew  the  English  too  well    to 
believe  that  they  would  cease  their  exertions  while  Agi  a 
and  Lucknow  were  beleaguered.     It  must  have  bccu 
anger  and  hate  and  a  love  of  cruelty  which  prompted 
this  dastardly  act.  When  oui-  troojis  arrived,  Mr.  Sheror, 
the  newly  appointed  magistrate,  began  an  investigation, 
from  which  we  learn  the  facts  as  nearly  as  they  can  La 
known.    "  When  Mr.  Sherer,"  writes  Captain  Thomson, 
"  entered  the  house  of  horrors,  in  which  the  slaughter  of 
the  women  had  been  perpetrated,  the  rooms  were  covered 
with  human  gore ;  articles  of  clothing  that  had  belonged 
to  women  and  children — collars,  combs,  shoes,  caps,  and 
little  round  hats — were  found  steeped  in    blood;    tho 
walls  were  spattered  with  blood,  the  mats  on  tho  floor 
saturated;  the  plaster  sides  of  the  jilace  were  scored  with 
sword  cuts,  and  pieces  of  long  hair  were  all  about  tho 
room.  No  writing  was  upon  the  walls,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  inscriptions,  which  soon  became  numerous,  were 
put  there  by  the  troops,  to  infuriate  each  other  in  the 
work  of  revenging  the  atrocities  that  had  been  perpe- 
trated there.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  death  of  tho 
j  unhappy  victims  was  accomplished  by  the  sword,  and 
i  that  their  bodies,  stripped  of  all  clothing,  were  thrown 
into  an  adjacent  well.     A  Biblo  was  found  that  had 
I  belonged  to  Miss  Blaii-,  in  which  she  had  written;  '  27th 
'  June. — Went  to  the  boats.     29th. — Taken  out  of  boats. 
^  30th.— Taken  to  Sevadah  Kothi;  fatal  day.' "    One  oinoa- 
I  who  was  present  wrote :  "  I  picked  up  a  mutilated  prayer- 
book;  it  had  lost  the  cover,  but  on  the  fly-leaf  is  written, 
'For  dearest  mamma,  from  her  aS'octionate  Louis,  June, 
lS-15.'      It  appears  to  me  to  have  boon  opened  on  pag'! 
36  in  the  Litany,  where,  I  have  but  little  doubt,  thcro 
poor  dear  creatures  sought  and  found   consolation  in 
that  beautiful  supplication.     It  is  hero  sprinkled  with 
blood.    The  book  has  lost  some  pages  at  tho  end,  and 
terminates  with  the  47th  Psalm,  in  which  David  thanks 
tho  Almighty  for  his  signal  victories  over  his  enemies." 
Such  was  the  scene  which  tore  tho  hearts  of  our  valiant 
soldiers,  and  the  recital  of  which  made  all  England 
shudder.     It  is  related  that  the  Highlanders,  on  coming 
to  a  body  which  had  boon  barbarously  e.x:posed,   and 
which  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler's 
daughter,  cut  off  tho  tresses,  and  counting  tho  hairs, 
sworo  that  for  every  hair  a  rebel  should  die.  "  Christian 
men,"  says  ouo  writer,  '-who  had  hitherto  spared  a  flying 
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I'oo,  camo  out  of  that  house  bearing  a  portion  of  a  dress 
or  some  relic  iu  their  hauds,  and  declaring  that  whonovor 
they  might  feol  disposed  for  mercy,  thoy  would  look 
u2)on  that  and  steel  their  hearts." 

The  reaction  which  followed  his  great  successes,  com- 
bined with  the  critical  position  iu  which  ho  found  him- 
self, for  a  moment  depressed  the  spirit  of  the  undaunted 
Havolook.  Here  was  this  fearful  massacre  ;  here  was 
news  from  Lucknow  of  the  death  of  Homy  Lawrence ; 
from  Delhi,  of  the  death  of  General  Barnard;  fi'om  Agra, 
of  a  kind  of  defeat  of  the  troops  there;  and  from  Bithoor, 
news  that  Nana  Sahib  had  garrisoned  that  stronghold 
with  5,000  men.  "  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst," 
exclaimed  Havolock  to  his  son,  "we  can  but  dio  with 
our  swords  in  our  hands."  But  one  night's  brief  repose 
restored  to  the  general  his  wonted  calmness.  Ho  took 
up  a  position  west  of  Cawnpore,  that  no  native  army 
could  have  stormed.  He  bought  up  all  the  wine,  beer,  and 
spirits  in  the  place,  to  save  his  soldiers  from  the  effects  of 
drunkenness,  cholera,  and  dysentery.  Getting  news  of 
the  march  of  a  reinforcement,  under  Neill,  from  Alla- 
habad, he,  on  the  19th,  selected  a  situation  for  a  fort, 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  Ganges ;  set  several 
thousand  natives  to  work  upon  it ;  directed  a  steamer  to 
collect  as  many  boats  and  boatmen  as  possible  ;  picked 
out  forty-one  men  from  his  infantry,  and  mounted  them 
to  act  as  irregular  cavalry ;  and  prepared  all  things  for 
an  attempt  to  cut  his  way  to  Lucknow.  In  the  midst  of 
those  labours  news  reached  him,  from  a  sure  source,  that 
Nana  Sahib,  feeling  insecure  at  Bithoor,  had  crossed  into 
Oude.  To  test  the  truth  of  this,  Major  Stephenson  was 
sent  with  a  force  to  Bithoor.  It  was  abandoned,  and 
strewn  with  wrecks  of  the  plunder  of  Cawnpore. 
Stephenson  blew  up  the  magazine,  burnt  the  palace, 
and  brought  off  twenty  guns. 

NeiU  came  up  on  the  20th  with  227  men.  The  small 
fort  on  the  river's  bank  was  in  a  good  state  of  forward- 
ness. A  sufficient  number  of  boats  had  been  collected 
by  Captain  Spurgin,  of  the  httle  Berhampooter.  Have- 
look  now  determined  on  executing  the  daring  task  of 
invading  Oude.  The  rain  feU  in  torrents  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  of  July.  Out  into  the  midst  of  this  Havelock 
rode  with  the  first  detachment,  and  saw  them  over  the 
river.  He  had  1,500  men  and  ten  guns  for  his  enter- 
prise. He  left  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  300  men  under 
Neill  to  hold  the  Cawnpore  fort,  and  reduce  the  place  to 
order.  On  the  25th  Havelock  crossed,  and  sent  a  detach- 
ment to  occupy  Mungulwar,  six  miles  from  the  river. 
Here  on  the  28th  the  whole  force  was  assembled.  It  was 
a  strong  position,  but  Havelook's  business  was  to  fight, 
not  to  act  on  the  defensive.  He  had  received  a  plan  of 
Lucknow  from  the  place  itself,  and  he  had  carefully  con- 
sidered the  road.  The  moment  was  critical ;  for,  learning 
the  defeat  of  Nana  Sahib,  who  himself  was  in  Oude,  the 
rebel  attack  on  Lucknow  had  become  more  close  and 
sustained. 

On  the  29th  Havelock  marched  upon  Onao.  Here  the 
rebels  had  occupied  the  ground  with  considerable  skill. 
A  deep  swamp  covered  their  right.  Onao  itself  protected 
their   left.     In  front  was  a  village,    and    a    garden 


entrenched  like  a  bastion.  In  front  of  the  village  were 
enclosures.  Thus  the  general  found  that  ho  could  not 
turn  the  position  on  either  hand.  Ho  was  furood  to 
assail  it  in  front.  The  order  was  given.  With  ready 
valour  the  Highlanders  and  Fusiliers  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  the  garden.  They  fell  back  on  tho  village  ;  their 
fire  was  hot ;  the  C4th  had  to  bo  brought  up  ;  and,  all 
charging  together,  tho  village  was  stormed  and  the  guns 
captured.  This  enabled  Havelock  to  interpose  his  force 
between  the  enemy  and  Onao,  towards  which  town  thoy 
wore  hurrying.  Firmly  lodged  on  a  piece  of  dry  ground 
in  the  midst  of  swamps,  and  assailable  only  on  a  narrow 
front,  Havelock  saw  his  advantage,  and  allowing  the 
enemy  to  come  near,  he  shot  them  to  pieces  as  thoy  were 
crowded  on  the  road.  The  Oude  native  artillery,  which 
had  been  carefully  drilled,  behaved  with  great  gallantry ; 
many  gunnei's  served  their  pieces  to  the  last,  and  fell 
beside  them  under  tho  rifles  of  tho  Fusiliers  and  tho 
bayonets  of  the  British  Linesmen.  Havelock  stood 
victor,  and  master  of  fifteen  of  tho  enemy's  guns. 

The  troops,  after  a  halt  of  three  hours  to  rest  and  eat, 
once  more  marched.  The  rebels  had  rallied  at  Busserut- 
gunge.  This  was  a  walled  town.  The  gate  facing  our 
troops  was  entrenched,  and  mounted  four  guns,  and 
was  flanked  by  towers.  The  road  to  Lucknow,  running 
thi'ough  the  place,  emei'ged  at  the  opposite  gate,  and 
then  was  carried  on  a  causeway  through  one  of  those 
large  pieces  of  water  called  j  heels.  Concentrating  a  fire 
of  artillery  on  the  gate,  Havelock  held  the  Fusiliers  and 
Highlanders  ready  to  storm  it,  while  he  detached  the 
C4th  to  the  left  to  turn  the  town  and  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  enemy.  While  the  guns  were  in  action,  the 
storming  column  lay  down;  but  when  the  fire  of  the 
defence  slackened,  and  the  Sepoys,  frightened  at  the 
flank  movement,  began  to  run,  the  Highlanders  and 
Fusiliers,  with  stern  shouts,  sprang  up  and  carried  the 
gate  at  a  bound.  The  enemy  fled  over  the  causeway — 
for  the  61th  had  not  come  up — and  the  battle  was  won. 
Four  more  guns  were  captui'ed.  Havelock  rode  to  the 
front  to  select  his  outposts.  "As  he  returned  to  tho 
causeway,  the  weary  soldiers,  who  were  grouped  on  it, 
leaning  on  their  arms,  suddenly  caught  a  glimpse  of 
him,  and  in  an  instant  there  was  an  enthusiastic  shout 
through  their  ranks—'  Clear  the  way  for  the  general ! ' 
A  bright  smile  stole  over  the  stern  features  of  the  old 
chief,  as  he  exclaimed^'  You  have  done  that  luell 
abeady,  men.'  This  unexpected  compliment  electrified 
the  troops,  and  as  his  form  gradually  disappeared,  they 
cried,   '  God  bless  the  general! '  " 

In  his  order  of  the  day,  the  general  thanked  the  troops, 
but  not  all;  for  some,  he  said,  fought  as  if  the  cholera 
had  seized  their  minds  as  well  as  their  bodies.  But  he 
praised  Patrick  Cavanagh,  of  the  64th,  who  "died 
gloriously,  hacked  to  pieces  by  tho  enemy  when  setting 
a  brilliant  example  to  his  comrades.  Had  he  sm-vived, 
he  should  have  worn  the  Victoria' Cross."  He  praised 
Lieutenant  Bogle,  who,  in  leading  the  way  into  a  loop- 
holed  house  at  Onao,  was  severely  wounded;  he  ap- 
plauded Major  Stephenson,  of  the  Fusiliers,  "that 
regiment  the  rebels  know  and  fear  as  the  Blue  Caps ;" 
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and  lie  said  of  liieutonant  Dangerfield,  first  to  mount 
the  barricade  in  the  second  action,  he  "has  merited  the 
CTOss  resei-ved  for  the  brare."  By  such  means  Havelock 
stimulated  his  men. 

But  he  and  they  were  destined  to  disappointment.  A 
mutiny  at  Dinapore  had  prevented  the  arrival  of  the  5th 
and  90th  regiments.  Ho  had  lost  nearly  100  men  on 
the  29th ;  a  third  of  his  ammunition  was  expended ; 
cholera,  smiting  down  scores,  was  in  his  camp ;  he  had 
little  or  no  spare  transport;  so,  with  a  bitter  feeling,  he 
fell  back  to  Mungulwar.  Hero  he  received  five  more 
guns  and  257  men,  but  was  obliged  to  disarm  his  native 
gun  Lascars.  The  enemy — mutineers  from  Oude  and 
Saugor,  in  Central  India — was  now  gathering  in  force  at 
I'ithoor,  -  and  Neill  was  apprehensive  of  an  attack;  but 
Havelock,  determined  to  try  once  more,  told  Neill  to 
hold  his  communications,,  and  on  the  4th  marched  to 
Onao,  and  on  the  5th  once  more  to  Basseratgunge. 
Here  the  enemy  were  again.  Knowing  the  ground 
better  this  time,  the  general,  vrhile  he  prepared  to  can- 
nonade the  front  of  the  village,  sent  a  force  round  their 
left  flank.  When  this  force  emei'ged,  he  began  the  can- 
nonade. The  effect  was  almost  instantaneous.  Smitten 
by  a  point-blank  fire  of  shot  and  shell,  the  rebels  fled. 
The  Glth  and  S4th  dashed  into  the  gate,  while  the  High- 
landers and  PusUiers  and  four  of  Meade's  guns  caught 
them  as  they  streamed  out  on  to  the  causeway.  But, 
with  great  courage,  the  enemy  rallied  again  in  a  village 
on  both  flanks.  These  were  taken  in  brilliant  style.  Tho 
Sepoys  carried  off  their  cannon,  but  left  250  men  on  tho 
field.  Havelock  could  not  improve  his  victories,  because 
he  had  no  cavalry.  This  was  a  fatal  defect,  as  it  gave 
the  enemy  time  to  rally.  Oar  loss — so  swift  and  able 
had  boon  our  movements — was  only  two  killed  and 
twontj'-threo  wounded. 

Yet  even  now  Havelock  could  not  go  on.  As  the  Oude 
folk  defended  every  post,  he  felt  that  ho  could  only  reach 
Luoknow  with  a  force  too  weak  to  break  in,  much  less 
carry  off  the  garrison.  Ho  hoard  also  that  the  Gwalior 
Contingent  was  moving  up  to  the  Jumna,  and  he  knew 
that  Nana  Sahib  was  not  far  off  in  Oude,  and  that  tho 
mutineers  at  Bithoor  were  growing  every  day  stronger. 
Thoi-efore  he  once  more  fell  back  to  Mungulwar.  The 
troops  wore  indignant,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  general 
was  right.  His  army  was  the  only  force  we  had  between 
Bohar  and  Delhi,  and  ho  was  bound  not  to  throw  it 
away  uselessly.  Ho,  therefore,  di-cw  up  at  Mungulwar, 
entrenched  it,  and  made  good  his  raft  bridge  over  the 
Gingcs,  hoping  reinforcements  would  arrive.  In  vain. 
Neill  now  urged  him  to  send  ovor  aid  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  Bithoor,  who  were  meditating  offensive  operations. 
Havelock  then  resolved  to  abandon  Oude  altogether.  He 
had  begun  to  re-cross  tho  river,  when  he  learned  that 
.'5,000  men,  with  artillery,  had  occupied  Busseratgungo. 
H(,'  saw  that  if  ho  retreated  under  such  a  threat  without 
striking  a  blow,  ho  Would  lose  much  of  that  moral 
influonco  his  daring  actions  had  secured.  So,  before 
iroKsing,  lie  turned  upon  liis  foe.  Two  marches  brought 
him  up  to  tho  position.  Again  tho  oni'my  had  made  a 
.skilful    choice   of   position ;    and   ag.iin,   by  .skill   and 


courage,  our  troops  thrust  him  out  of  it,  with  heavy  loss 
to  him  and  little  to  them.  Thus  they  had  been  thrice 
beaten  on  this  one  battlefield.  Having  struck  this 
he.avj-  blow,  Havelock  i-etreated  at  once,  and  on  the  13th 
crossed  to  tho  right  bank  of  the  Gauges ;  then  the 
bridge  was  broken  up,  and  tho  boats  brought  over  to  the 
Cawnpore  side.  Such  was  the  first  effort  to  relievo 
Lucknow.  It  failed ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  devotion  and  resolution  of  the  general  and  his  men, 
who — in  spite  of  such  odds  as  were  arrayed  against  them 
— in  spite  of  the  fervid  heat  and  its  effects,  fever,  cholera, 
lassitude — had  eight  times  encountered  victoriously  tho 
enemy  on  the  field  of  battle. 

On  the  IGth  he  went  forth  to  his  ninth  action.  Tho 
rebels  at  Bithoor  were  now  to  feel  the  weight  of  his 
hand.  They  were  a ' '  scratch  pack,"  from  five  regiments, 
but  they  had  a  strong  position,  and  many  of  them  wore 
very  brave  men.  They  were  drawn  up  in  fields  of  sugar- 
cane, with  a  village  and  an  inclosui-o  here  and  there, 
and  behind  a  lino  of  breastwork.  Behind  these  was  a 
stream  ci'osscd  by  a  stone  bridge.  Instead  of  having 
this  iu  their  rear,  the  enemy  should  have  had  it  in  front. 
No  doubt  ho  relied  on  his  numbers.  After  a  march, 
under  a  cloudless  August  sun,  the  troops  came  up  with 
the  enemy,  and  speedily  routed  him  out  of  his  cane- 
brakes,  but  not  before,  in  some  cases,  men  of  the  42ud 
Native  Infantry  had  crossed  bayonets  with  the  Madras 
Fusiliers.  The  real  work  had  now  to  be  done.  Covered 
by  his  breastwork,  the  enemy  fought  with  great  obsti- 
nacy, keeping  his  great  guns  going,  and  maintaining  a 
fire  of  musketry  equal,  so  thought  the  general,  to  that 
of  tho  Sikhs  at  Perozeshah.  Our  artillery  could  not 
silence  the  Sepoy  guns.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
the  bayonet.  Our  infanti-y  got  tho  word  they  love  so 
much,  anil  charging  in  upon  the  enemy,  lifted  him  clear 
over  the  bridge,  captured  his  gnns,  and  put  hiin  to 
flight.  As  Havelock  rode  along  the  line,  after  the 
action,  the  men- cheered.  "Don't  cheer  mo,  my  men," 
hes.oid;  "  you  did  it  all  youi-selves."  Havelock  h.il ted 
at  Bithoor  one  night,  and  then  returned  to  Cawnporo. 
Before  ho  left  he  had  cleared  the  town,  and  had  blown 
up  the  remains  of  the  Nana's  buildings.  The  reason 
for  retreating  was  that  the  defeated  fo^pe  might  have 
doubled  round  upon  Cawnpore,  and  sacked  it  in  the 
absence  of  the  troops. 

This  action  terminated  Havelock's  first  campaign.  Ho 
now  learned,  to  his  chagrin,  that  Sir  James  Outram  had 
been  appointed  to  take  command  of  tho  troops  dcstini'd 
for  tho  relief  of  Lucknow.  Hero  we  must  quit  for  ;i 
time  tliis  noble  soldier,  whoso  serricos  wore  precious — 
wero  inestimable.  But  before  we  rotui'u  to  Delhi,  we 
must  tell  by  what  accumulation  of  stupidities  the  roin- 
forcoments  destined  for  Havelock  were  delaj'cd  on  tho 
road. 

Tho  reasons  lie  in  tho  defective  resolution  of  tho  Cal- 
cutta Government.  At  an  early  stage  in  tho  mutiny, 
Jung  Bahadoor,  of  Nepaul,  had  offered  liis  assislanoo, 
and  Major  Ramsay,  our  .agent  at  his  capital,  had  trans- 
mitted tho  offer.  He  proposed  to  st'iul  six  regiments  >t 
NopaulosQ  to  Benares  or  Allahabad.     The  Government 
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did  not  liko  to  acqiiicseo  in  this  destination  of  tlio  troops. 
Bonares  and  AUahiibad  wore  too  imiiortant  to  bo  hold 
by  any  natives.  Tho  proposal  was  declined ;  but,  after 
a  lapso  of  .some  days,  when  oar  prospects  grew  every 
moment  more  gloom}',  Jung  Baliadoor's  offer  was  ac- 
cppted,  but  he  was  directed  to  move  upon  and  occupy 
Gorriiekporo.  Iloro  ho  might  do  good  and  could  do 
little  harm.  In  this  opinion,  not  only  the  Calcutta 
Govemmont,  but  Mr.  Tucker  at  Bonares,  and  Havelock 
at  Cawnpore  acquiesced,  and  the  latter  declared  that 
he  could  not  accept  aid  from  Nopaulese,  unless  their 
wonion  and  children  and  sick  wore  left  in  some  place 
as  a  sort  of  hostages,  so  profound  was  the  distrust  at 
this  time  of  any  natives.  Lord  Caiming  has  been  cen- 
sured with  regard  to  his  treatment  of  the  Nepaulese, 
but  we  do  not  think  wisely.  His  treatment  of  the 
Sepoys  at  Dinaporc,  however,  does  not  admit  of  defence 
or  excuse. 

Dinaporo  is  a  military  station,  ten  miles  west  of  Patna, 
tho  capital  of  the  province  of  Eehar,  inhabited  by  a 
turbulent  population,  numbering  300,000,  a  largo  pro- 
portion of  whom  were  Mahomodans.  Dependent  on 
Patna,  were  Gyah,  Arrah,  and  Dinprah,  small  civil 
stations  without  troops.  In  the  whole  of  tho  province, 
there  were  only  troops  at  throe  places :  the  12th  L're- 
gulars,  at  Sogowlie;  a  detachment  from  them,  and 
Rattray's  Sikhs,  at  Patna ;  and  a  brigade  at  Dinapore. 
This  brigade  oon.sisted  of  tho  10th  Eoot,  the  7th,  8th, 
and  40th  Native  Infantry,  and  two  companies  of  Artil- 
lery, one  European,  tho  other  native;  tho  commander 
was  General  Lloyd,  a  veteran  of  largo  service,  and  once 
a  man  of  energy  and  ability  ;  but  he  was  now  nearly 
seventy,  and  he  believed  in  the  fidelity  of  the  Sepoys ! 
Now,  uot  only  were  the  latter  ripe  for  mutiny,  but,  Patna 
itself  was  on  the  verge  of  revolt.  In  Jul}',  Mr.  Taylor  got 
t!io  clue  to  a  conspiracy,  pounced  upon,  and  forthwith 
hung  a  number  of  conspirators,  and  when  the  Mahome- 
dans,  persisting,  rose  in  revolt,  ho  crushed  them  at  once 
with  Rattray's  Sikhs.  Dr.  Lyoll,  however,  was  slain ; 
a  MoLilvio,  the  chief  plotter,  got  off,  and  three  of  the 
worst  criminals,  rei^rieved  for  the  moment  were  in  tho 
end  released.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Tayler  kept  Patna 
down  with  an  ii'on  hand.  There  could  be  no  security 
in  tho  province,  until  tlio  Dinapore  regiments  were 
disarmed. 

Nothing  would  havo  been  easier.  In  the  middle 
of  July,  the  5th  Foot,  just  landed  from  the  Mauritius, 
and  half  the  uTth  Foot  were  on  their  way  up  tho  Gauges. 
On  their  arrival  at  Dinapore,  these  might  have  been 
landed,  and  in  conjuuction  with  the  10th  Poet,  every 
native  might  have  been  disarmed  in  an  hour.  But  Lord 
Canning  loft  it  to  General  Lloyd  to  say  whether  the 
regiments  should  be  disarmed,  and  General  Lloyd  had 
faith  in  the  Sepoys.  Moreover,  Lord  Canning  refused 
to  allow  the  5th  to  land  for  an  hour  at  Dinapore.  The 
consequence  of  throwing  the  responsibility  on  Lloyd, 
and  of  refusing  to  detain  the  5th,  were  very  serious. 
General  Lloyd  thought  it  would  bo  enough  to  take  away 
from  the  Sepoys  the  percussion  caps.  This  half-measure 
was  executed  on  tho  25th  of  July,  just  when  Havelock 


was  preparing  to  spring  into  Oude.  On  the  morning  of 
that  day,  the  10th  wore  under  arms,  and  two  carts  seat 
to  the  magazine ;  in  those  the  caps  wcixj  placed,  and 
brought  away.  Tho  Sepoys  murmured,  threatened,  but 
for  tho  moment  were  quieted,  and  the  general,  thinldng 
all  over,  went  to  lunch  on  board  a  steamer.  Suddenly 
shots  wore  heard.  It  appeared  that  when  the  Sepoys 
were  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  caps  in  their  pouches, 
thoy  fired;  thereupon  tho  10th  marched  upon  their  lines 
and  opened  fire.  Tho  Sepoys  at  once  decamped ;  some 
ran  to  tho  Ganges  and  tried  to  cross,  but  a  sharp  fire 
from  a  steamer  sunk  their  boats.  The  greater  part 
made  off,  nnpursued,  towards  Arrah.  Theii'  entei-pi-iso 
was  not  easy ;  they  had  the  Soane  to  cross.  A  quick 
pursuit  would  have  found  them  seeking  boats  on  its 
right  bank.  No  pursuit  was  made  for  three  days,  and 
in  that  time  they  had  crossed  the  river  and  entered 
Arrah.  Kour  Singh,  a  large  landowner,  a  man  w'no 
exhibited  a  gun  at  the  Great  Exposition  in  1851,  joined 
tho  mutineers,  supplied  boats,  counsel,  leadership.  They 
marched  on  AiTah,  intending  to  plunder  the  treasury,  and 
crossing  the  Gauges  at  Buxar,  enter  Oude.  They  were 
fi'ustrated  by  the  bravery  of  a  few  civilians,  who,  in  their 
turn,  had  to  bo  relieved  by  the  skill  of  a  genuine  soldier. 

Early  in  June,  on  rumour  of  mutiny  at  Patna,  tho 
European  residents  at  Arrah  had  sent  the  women  and 
children  to  Dinapore.  With  them  went  many  menj 
non-combatants;  but  thoro  stayed  behind  eight  men, 
resolved  not  to  desert  the  station.  These  men  kept  up 
a  very  strict  watch,  and  lived  together.  Moreover,  thoy 
determined  to  select  a  house,  render  it  defensive,  and 
provision  it.  Mr.  Boyle,  railway  engineer,  possessed  a 
two-storied  btiilduig,  intended  for  a  billiard  room.  A- 
verandah,  resting  on  archos,  ran  round  each  story.  Mr> 
Boyle  bricked  up  the  archos  of  the  lower  altogethe; 
except  spaces  for  loopholes.  On  t'ne  upper  floor  h:, 
piled  sand-bags  between  the  pQlars,  leaving  intervals  foi- 
musketry  fire.  In  this  place  provisions  were  stored — 
rice,  gi'ain,  biscuits,  water.  This  little  fort  was  finished 
in  June.  In  July  fifty  Sikhs  came  from  Patna  for 
treasure,  and  happily  remained  long  enough  to  be  of 
essential  service. 

For  when  tho  news  of  the  Dinapore  mutiny  arrived, 
tho  little  party  of  Europeans  at  once  betook  themselve^ 
to  their  fort.  They  were— Mr.  Littledale,  Mi-.  Wake, 
Mr.  Coombe,  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  Halls,  Mr.  Colvin,  Mr. 
Field,  Mr.  Cock,  Mr.  Anderson — names  deserving  to  bo 
remembered.  There  were  also  six  half-castes,  one  native 
gentlemen,  and  fifty  Sikhs.  On  the  26th  of  July,  these 
gallant  fellows  bricked  themselves  up  in  thoir  house; 
the  next  day  the  Dinapore  mutineers,  reinforced  by  the 
scum  of  Arrah  and  the  retainers  of  Kour  Singh,  were 
around  thtm.  That  very  day  they  made  a  sort  of  chaise 
on  the  frail  building,  which,  says  one  of  its  defenders, 
they  might  have  knocked  down  by  their  weight  alone ; 
but  so  hot  was  the  fire  from  tho  loopholes  that  they  fell 
back  under  shelter.  For  a  week  these  gallant  men  were 
regularly  besieged ;  the  Sepoys  brought  up  small  cannon, 
and  all  day  and  night  tept  up  a  fire.  But  the  defenders 
were  as  indefatigable  as  ihey  were  brave ;  they  repaii'cd 
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damages,  strengthened  the  defences,  dug  a  well  when 
water  ran  short.  The  enemy  mined,  and  they  counter- 
mined, with  took  stolen  from  the  enemy.  Such  was  the 
effect  of  their  fire,  that  no  Sepoy  could  show  himself  in 
safety.  The  foe  was  so  near  that  one  of  them,  at  in- 
tervals, offered  terms,  which  were  scornfully  refused : 
the  heroes  of  Arrah  had  resolved  to  die  where  they  stood 
rather  than  capitulate.  The  Sikhs  proved  to  be  true  as 
steel. 

Two  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  this  Ulustrious 
garrison  ;  one  from  Dinapore,  one  £i-om  an  unexpected 
quarter.  The  general  at  Dinapore  sent  400  men  in 
steamers,  up  the  Soaue,  under  Cajjtain  Dunbar.  These 
landed  on  the  left  bank,  and,  unfortunately,  the  officer  in 
command  was  induced  to  march  at  night.  He  was  led 
into  a  Sepoy  ambuscade,  planted  close  to  the  town,  and 
there  in  the  dark,  he  and  his  men  were  shot  down  by 
hundreds  of  Sepoys  concealed  in  the  groves  lining  the 
road.  Unable  to  see  the  enemy,  our  men  fired  at 
random,  and  were  forced  back  in  confusion.  Some 
rallied,  and  marched  the  next  morning  for  the  Soane, 
pursued  all  the  way  by  the  Sepoys  even  to  the  river. 
Out  of  400  men  there  were  only  fifty  unwoundcd,  and 
out  of  fifteen  officers  only  three.  The  garrison  at  Arrah 
heard  the  fight ;  a  Sikh  brought  in  news  of  the  defeat, 
but  happil}'  he  understated  the  raagnitude  of  the  dis- 
aster, and  the  intelligence  did  not  shake  the  morale  or 
quench  the  hope  of  Mr.  Boyle  and  his  comrades.  Cheer- 
fully they  fought  on,  until  aid  came  from  Major  Eyre. 

Vincent  Ep'e  had  already  won  a  name  in  the  annals 
of  India.  He  was  an  officer  of  artillery,  and  at  the  end 
of  July  was  steaming  up  the  Ganges,  in  charge  of  three 
guns  and  half  a  company  of  European  artillery.  .  Ho 
reached  Ghazeepore  on  the  28th,  and  there  heard  that 
the  Dinapore  mutineers  were  besieging  Eui'opeans  in  a 
house  at  Arr.ah.  Eyre  was  at  once  eager  to  strike  a 
blow  for  their  relief.  The  authorities  offered  him 
twenty-five  Highlanders,  and  with  this  addition  to  his 
force,  making  a  total  of  sixty  men,  he  was  ready  to 
undertake  the  enterprise.  Thereupon,  the  head  of  the 
steamer  was  turned  down  stream,  bound  for  Buxar  on 
the  right — that  is,  the  Arrah — bank  of  the  Ganges.  Buxar 
was  reached  on  the  30th,  and  there  Major  Eyre  by  good 
luck  found  IjO  men  of  that  very  regiment,  the  oth, 
which  Lord  Canning  would  not  allow  to  be  used  in  dis- 
arming the  Dinapore  brigade.  Ej're  took  the  5th,  sent 
back  the  Highlanders,  accepted  the  seyices  of  volunteers 
from  the  Stud  and  Railway  Department,  and  with  200 
men  and  two  guns,  marched  for  Arrah  on  the  1st  of 
August.  He  had  fifty  miles  to  traverse.  That  night  ho 
marched  twenty-eight ;  hero  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Dinapoor  troops,  which  wo  have  already  described. 
Far  from  discouraging  him,  this  evil  news  only  inspired 
him  with  new  vigour.  At  two  in  the  morning  he  was 
again  on  the  road  ;  but  the  march  was  slow,  for  there 
were  several  streams  to  cross,  and  he  had  to  make  the 
bridges  passable.  In  the  evening  ho  reached  a  village 
nine  miles  from  Arr.ah,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find 
that  a  bridge  over  a  deep  stream  had  not  been  broken. 
Soiling  the  bridge,  he  halted  in  rear  of  it,  and  waited 


for  daylight,  to  move  on  the  enemy.  Hearing  of  hia 
approach,  they  had  quitted  the  siege,  leaving  only  a  part 
of  their  force  to  blockade  the  house,  and  had  taken  up  a 
position  in  the  woods,  on  the  road  through  which  tho 
relieving  force  were  obliged  to  pass. 

When  Eyre  moved  out  of  his  camp  on  the  3rd,  he  soou 
felt  the  enemy.  But  seeing  that  their  front  was  weaker 
than  their  fianks.  Eyre  made  for  it,  and  the  Sepoys,  fear- 
ing the  result,  retreated  from  the  groves,  and  fell  back 
to  an  entrenched  position.  A  river  flowed  in  front  of  it, 
the  mutineers  had  broken  the  bridge,  and  thus  they 
were  unassailable  ;  but  higher  up  the  stream,  a  railway 
embankment  crossed  it,  and  Eyre  resolved  to  master 
this  point.  So  he  turned  to  his  right  and  moved  off, 
covering  his  movement  by  tho  fire  of  his  guns ;  there- 
upon the  Sepoys  marched  out  of  their  lines,  and  hurried 
along  intent  on  seizing  a  clump  of  wood,  which  com- 
manded the  approach  to  the  railway.  There  was  now  a 
race  for  this  point,  and  the  Sepoys  won  it,  having  better 
ground  to  traverse,  and  no  guns.  But  Eyre  would  not 
be  thus  foiled.  In  spite  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  the 
Sepoys,  he  got  up  his  guns,  and  shelled  them  in  the 
woods;  while  his  foot,  in  skirmishing  order,  kept  up 
a  musketry  fire.  Nevertheless,  the  Sepoys  held  fast 
to  the  groves,  and  even  made  some  attempts  to  capture 
the  guns.  Finding  he  could  not  expel  them  with  cannon, 
Eyre  lot  loose  his  infantry.  They  had  to  cross  300  yards 
under  fire ;  but  led  by  Captain  L'Estrange,  cheered  on  by 
Captain  Hastings  and  Mr.  Kelly,  who  rode  on  the  flanks, 
they  charged  in.  The  Sepoys  did  not  wait  the  shock, 
but  vanished  at  the  sight  of  the  cold  steel.  Pursuing 
tho  fugitives,  our  troops  were  unhappily  stopped  by 
another  stream,  and  had  to  halt  until  a  bridge  could  bo 
made,  over  which  to  take  the  guns.  This  was  a  very 
brilliant  action,  in  which  200  men,  well  led,  defeated 
2,500. 

The  broken  host  had  streamed  into  Arrah  before  dawn, 
and  then  had  vanished  into  the  jungles.  In  tho  night 
the  sentries  in  Mr.  Boyle's  house  heard  a  voice  saying, 
"  Some  news — don't  fire."  Assured  of  safety,  two  men 
came  out  and  told  the  joyful  tale  of  Eyre's  victory. 
Thereupon  a  party  sallied  out — the  enemy  had  fled.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  the  Sepoy  mine  was  ready  for 
explosion,  and  it  was  at  once  rendered  harmless.  Then 
came  in  two  volunteers  from  Major  Eyre,  "  waving  their 
hats."  Tho  joyous  garrison  received  them  with  up- 
roarious cheers.  Next  came  in  tho  troops ;  and  thus 
Arrah  was  relieved. 

But  Eyre's  work  was  not  over.  The  Sepoys  had  re- 
tired to  Jugdcsporo,  the  dwelling-place  of  Kour  Singh. 
Eyre  thought  it  would  bo  desirable  to  rout  tliom  out,  and 
applied  to  Dinapore  for  a  detachment  of  tho  10th  Foot. 
It  was  sent ;  and  with  those  and  his  bravo  5th  Fusi- 
liers, Eyre  .again  defeated  tho  mutineers  in  tho  jungle, 
and  captured  and  burnt  the  village  of  Jugdcsporo  and 
tho  palace  of  Kour  Singh.  Thon  he  returned,  and  forth- 
with set  out  for  Allahabad,  where  we  may  meet  him 
again. 

The  cfTocts  of  the  Dinapore  mutiny  wore  felt  <all  over 
Behar.    Tho  12th  Irregulars  mutinied,  cutting  off  tho 
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heads  of  Major  aud  Mxs.  Holmes;  two  companies  of 
Sepoys  at  Hazareebagb.  broke  out  and  burnt  tbe  station ; 
magistrates  and  Europeans  fled  in  all  directions,  and 
weeks  elapsed,  and  a  large  display  of  force  bad  to  be  made, 
before  order  -was  restored.  Moreover,  Kour  Singh  and 
the  broken  mutineers  went  to  Nagode  and  raised  tbe 
50th  Native  Infantry ;  and  several  other  regiments  and 
parts  of  regiments  took  fire  and  exploded.  These  v^'ore 
the  causes  that  arrested  the  march  of  reinforcemouts  to 
Havelock,  and  frustrated  his  splendid  etforts  to  reach 
Lucknow. 


CHAPTER  XLIY. 

Delhi  and  the  Punjab  in  Ju'y— Now  Proposal  to  assault  Delhi  abandoned 
— On  the  Defensive — Interior  of  Dcliii — Tlie  Mntineers  tv^  to  sn;  prise 
a  Convoy,  and  fail— Death  of  Gencval  Bain:.rd— BviJses  lilown  up— 
The  Eohilcnnd  Malinoers— Traitors  in  our  Camp-.Vetion  of  the  9ih 
July— GaUant  Condnct  of  Hills  and  Toombs— Action  of  the  14th— 
Chamberlain  wounded— Hodson's  Single  Combat— The  Jliansi  lluti- 
neers  arrive- Showers  and  Seatoii  at  Ludlow  Castle— Wilson  improves 
the  state  of  the  Camp — Sir  John  Lawrence — Proceedings  of  the  Move- 
able Column — Nicholson  disarms  the  33rd  .and  35tli  Native  Iiifant'-y — 
Lawrence  disarms  the  5Sth  Native  Infantry — Mutiny  and  Fight  at 
Jlichim— Mutiny  and  Massaere  at  Sealkote — Nicliolsou  at  Umritsir; 
Disarms  the  .SSth  Nalive  Infantry— Forced  March  on  Goordaspore— 
Defeats  and  destroys  the  Sealllote  Men  at  Triunnoo  Ghat— Fresh 
Perils- Mutiny  of  the  Disarmed  2Gtli  Native  Infantry  .at  Laiiore- Mi-. 
Cooper  destroys  them  at  Ujnalla— Mutiny  of  the  10th  Caviilry  at 
Ferozepore— Tragedy  at  Peshawar — Destruction  of  lite  Slst  Native 
Infantry  — These  Operations  set  free  tte  Moveable  Column,  which, 
with  Siege  Train,  niarehes  for  Delhi— Progress  of  the  eiege— Pom- 
Rebel  Guns  captured — The  Moveable  Column  arrives— ilodson  in  the 
Saddle— Nicholson's  Victory  at  NujuEfghur — End  of  August. 

While  Havelock  had  been  striving  so  heroically  to  push 
on  to  Lucknow,  the  garrison  in  that  city  had  been  closely 
b-3set,  and  had  valiantlj'  defended  itself;  and  up  in  the 
Punjab  and  around  Delhi,  whither  we  must  now  return, 
the  mighty  contest  had  raged  without  cessation,  verging 
onward  towards  a  climax,  and  characterised  still  by 
moments  when  the  whole  of  the  .shaken  fabric  of  British 
power  tottered  and  seemed  about  to  fall :  for  not  only 
did  the  force  -within  Delhi  resist  day  by  day,  but  the 
men  of  the  Punjab  had  not  yet  finally  settled  accounts 
with  armed  and  disarmed  mutineers. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  at  the  beginning  of 
July  roiuforcements  from  the  Punjab  had  raised  the 
British  army  before  Delhi  to  6,000  men.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  five  native  regiments  and  a  battei-y  of 
artillery  arrived  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jumna  opposite 
Delhi  from  Eohilcnnd.  This  added  upwards  of  4,000 
fresh  men  to  the  rebel  army.  With  them  came  Moha- 
meJ  Bukt  Khan  from  Bareilly,  formerly  a  subadar  of 
artillery,  now  a  general  of  brigade,  and,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Sepoy  army.  When 
tlioy  came  up,  tho  swollen  river  had  broken  tbe  bridge 
of  boats,  and  it  was  not  ro-ostablishcd  for  two  days. 
Our  forces  wore  so  few  that  wo  were  compelled  to  look 
on  while  the  oncmy  performed  this  operation  ;it  leisure. 
During  this  time,  also,  it  was  found  that  wo  had  traitors 
in  our  camp,  and  several  Hindostanees  in  tho  Sikh 
regiments  were  disarmed  ;  some  wore  hanged,  and  one 
■was  shot  by  a  Sikh  whom  ho  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt. 
The  arrival  of  our  own  reinforcements  had  also  once 


more  raised  tho  hopes  of  the  daring  and  impati'i,'. 
Another  project  of  assault  was  framed.  "One  coIil; 
was  to  effect  an  entrance  by  blowing  in  the  ii-on  grati:;,; 
of  the  canal,  near  the  Cabul  Gate ;  another'  column  t^ 
enter  the  Cashmere  Gate  after  it  had  boon  blown  in;  :i 
third  column  to  escalade  tho  Cashmere  bastion ;  and  a 
detachment,  creeping  round  by  the  river  side,  was  to 
eifect  an  entrance  in  that  direction."  15at,  on  reflection, 
it  appeared  to  the  cooler  heads  that  sraccess -would  depend 
on  the  completeness  of  the  sui-prise ;  that  a  Emrprrse  was 
doubtful;  aud  that,  even  .on  the  assumption  that  tho 
Sepoys  could  be  taken  unawares,  tho  foi'co  we  could 
employ  would  ba  inadequate  to  the  "work  in  hand ;  so 
the  i^lan  fell  through. 

In  the  mutineer  camp,  however,  want  of  men  could 
be  no  osouso  for  inactivity.  It  is  true  there  "was  grci'i', 
dissension  in  the  rebel  city ;  that  the  generals  bcardtil 
the  old  king  in  the  council  cha-mber,  and  rode  their 
horses  up  the  steps  of  his  palace,  and  filled  his  zenana 
with  intrigue ;  that  the  princes  of  his  house  were  cruel, 
and  profligate,  and  corrupt,  and  ins'abordinate ;  that 
the  Mussulman  quarrelled  with  the  Hindoo ;  that  there 
wei'e  fi'sciueait  conjli&ts  in  tho  city ;  that  tho  bazaars  were 
plundered ;  that  the  native  -merchants  were  compelled  to 
place  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  extortioners ;  and  that 
the  Sepoys  lived  at  free  quarters.  All  these  things -n'-jr-c- 
duly  reported  bj-  our  spies  ;  but  there  was  still  suliicient 
unity,  the  effect  of  diHsad  of  the  British,  to  stimulate  the 
Sepoys  to  fight.  Tho  old  king,  however,  was  even  at 
this  time  thinking  of  surrender,  on  the  basis  of  a  gua- 
rantee of  his  personal  safety,  so  doubtful  had  he  become 
of  success,  or  so  disgusted  with  the  mockery  of  r'alo 
with  which  he  had  been  endued.  Pond  of  couipioonig 
couplets  in  Persian,  he  Tvrote  about  this  time — 

"  The  army  surrounds  mo ;  I  have  no  pCAce  nor  quiet; 
My  life  alotie  rt-maius,  andtliat  they  will  soon  desir.iy. " 

He  made  a  formal  offer  to  betray  tho  mutiiioers,  -pro- 
vided he  were  restored  to  his  former  rank  aud  emolu- 
ments. "Treat,  but  beware  of  treachoi'3%"  was  tho 
answer  of  Lawrence ;  and  wo  may  say  that  it  was  ono 
of  his  very  few  acts  of  weakness.  The  general  did  ):ol 
treat ;  and  the  governor-general,  -when  he  heard  of  tho 
proposal,  objected  to  it  altogether ;  but  that  v>'as  weeks 
after  the  affair  had  jtassed  ovei'  'without  result.  If  th-j 
king  Wits  depressed,  the  Sepoys  w'ere  not,  for  in  the 
beginning  of  July  the  new  arrivals  so  raisod  itiho  spirits 
of  the  mutiiaosrs  that  they  enSaged  in  sovfiialidespo'rato 
actions. 

Their  first  operation  ^as  daring,  and  a  dangerous  or.o 
for  us.  Tho  road  to  the  Tunjab,  &o  vital  to  our  safety, 
■was  entii'cly  guarded  Isy  native  troops,  jpei-fectly  trust- 
worthj',  but  in  weak  iietachmonts,  iplaoed  hero  aud 
there  to  keap  tho  road  clear  of  marauders.  It  was  along 
this  road  that  our  sidi  aud  wounded  were  sent  to  Um- 
balla,  anil  that  our  convoys  of  treasure  and  amniunitiou 
passed  to  tho  camp.  Tho  'Sopoys,  of  xsour.io,  know  this, 
and  wore  moderately  -swill-iuformcd  of  the  goings  and 
couniugs  of  convoys.  They  had  hoaid  that  a 'quantity  of 
ti'oasuro  'was  coming  domi,  aud  tliiit  a  number  of  sick  ' 
'Wcro  going  up;  they  rcoulvcd  to  capture  the  first,  aiul  to 
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murJer  tlio  second.  So  on  cho  iivi  about  6,000  mon  of  troop  of  dragoons,  the  guns  being  this  day  furnkhcd  by 
allarm?,  with  sevDi-al  guns,  moved  out  of  the  Lahore  Gate,  Majoir  Tombs'  troop,  and  commandod  by  Lieutenant 
and  wont  round  our  riglit.  Thoy  woro  not  uuseon.  A-U  !  Hills ;  tho  cavalry  from  the  Carabinoors,  and  com- 
night  thoy  marched,  making  for  Alipore,  one  miu-eh  is !  mandnd  by  Lieutenant  Stillman.  Still  farther  to  tli9 
tho  roar  of  our  camp.     Here  thoy  drove  off  the  Silsll    right,  at  a  taqueer'a  inclosure,  wa;'  a  native  officer's  pic- 


guard,  but  found  neither  sick-  nor  treasure  ;  the  toTtamf 
had  passed  on  tho  2nd,  th&  latter,  delayed  on  the  road', 
had  not  come  up.  Tho  Sopoys,  instead  of  pushing  for 
Kurnaul,  as  they  might  have  done,  counter-marched  on 
Delhi.  Major  Coke,  with  1,100  men  and  12  guns,  had 
been  sent  out  to  intercept  them.  Hodson  and  his  horse 
had  been  an  the  look-out,  and  gavo  Coke  ample  in- 
formation. But  although  our  troops  got  within  cannon 
shot,  and  engaged  the  enemy,  they  did  little  except 
capture  an  ammunition  wagon  and  a  store  cart,  and 
recover  the  plunder  of  Alipore. 

In  order  to  cheek  thoso  attacks  on  our  lino  of  com- 
munications, it  was  resolved  to  blow  up  all  the  bridges 
o.ver  the  canal  except  one,  and  also  to  destroy  part  of 
an   aqueduct,  one  of  the  mighty  works  of  the  former 


q.aet  of  tho  9th  Irregulars,  from  which  two  videttes  were 
tlti'own  f'oTwnrd  some  200  yards  on  the  trunk-road. 
These  videttes  could  see  down  tho  road  towards  Delhi  as 
far  as  our  pioquet  at  the  serai — perhaps  TOO  or  800  yards, 
and  up  tho  road  to  the  canal-cut,  about  200  yards.  Across 
tho  road  were  rather  dense  gardens.  Tho  place  at- which 
the  videttes  were  posted  was  not  visible  from  camp ;  and 
some  horsemen  in  white  advancing,  attracted  but  little 
notice,  their  dress  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  9th 
Irregulars,  from  which  corps  the  faqueer's  picquet  was 
taken.  Some  alarm,  however,  arose,  and  the  two  horse - 
artilleiy  guns  at  the  picquet  were  got  ready;,  but  the 
leading  cavalry  insurgents,  beckoning  men  in  their  rear, 
dashed  on  at  a  speed ;  and  tho  troop  of  Carabineers,  all 
very  young,  most  of  them  untrained  soldiers,  and  only 


Mahomedan  rulers  of  Delhi.  These  enterprises  were  thirty-two  in  number  of  all  ranks,  turned  and  broke, 
cfFectod  during  the  next  week,  and  thus  greater  safetj'  i  save  the  officer  and  two  or  three  men,  who  nobly  stood, 
was  socui-ed  for  the  rear,  and  the  country  folk  were  able    Lieutenant    Hills,  commanding  the  guns,  seeing    the 


to  bring  provisions-  into  our  markets   without   danger 
from  the  Sopoys. 

On  the  day  after  the  attack  on  Alipore,  General  Bar- 
nai-d  sickened  of  cholera,  and  by  night  he  was  dead. 
Himself  a  distinguished  soldier,  and  the  son  of  a  more 
distinguished  soldier.  Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  he  had  found 
himself  in  a  situation  unsuited  to  his  abilities ;  for  having 
served  in  the  Crimea  as  chief  of  tho  staff,  he  had  only 
arrived  in  Itidia  a  few  months  before  the  mutiny  broke 
out.  lie  was  greatly  respected  and  beloved  in  camp,  but 
OTen  his  admirers  lament  his  unfitness  for  the  work  in 
hand.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  seniority  general  of  no 
mark,  who  in  turn  fell  ill,  and,  going  off  on  sick  leave, 
left  Brigadier  Archdale  Wilson  in  command  of  the  troops  ' 
before  Delhi.  The  Sepoys  said  we  had  poisoned  two 
generals  and  dismissed  a  third,  because  they  had  not  j 
been  able  to  capture  the  city  !  j 

The  work  of  blowing  up  the  bridges— very  arduous  ^ 
tasks,  because,  the  waters  being  out,  the  marching  through 
the  flooded  lands  was  most  ti'ying  to  the  men  and  cattle 
— had  just  been  effected,  when,  on  the  9th  of  July,  tho 
nowly-arrived  Sopoys  again  sought  to  distinguish  them- 
selves by  an  assault  upon  our  lines.     Among  the  trooiis 
from  Bareilly  which  had  just  entered  Delhi  were  the 
troopers  of  the  8th  Irregulars.     A  wing  of  the  9th  was 
in  our  camp,  and  many  men  in  it  had  friends  in  tho 
m'.itiu'ous  8th.     The  incidents  of  the  da}'  showed  that 
these  twn  regiments  wore  in  communication.      "About 
ten  o'clock "  on  the  morning,  writes  Captain  Norman, 
"the  insurgents  appeared  to  be  increasing  in  numbers 
in  th'e  suburbs- on  our  right,  when  suddenly  a  body  ofj 
cavalry  emerged  from  cover  on  the  extreme  right  of  our 
right  flank,  and  charged  into  camp.  Tliere  was  a  mound 
■on  our  right  on  which  was  iilaoed  a  battery  of  three  18- 
po'.mders,  with  an  infantiy  picquet,  all  facing  the  Subzee 
Mund-ee  suburb.    To  the  right  of  the  mound,  on  tho  low 
ground,  -was  a  picquet  of  two  horse-artillery  guns  and  a 


cavalry  come  on  unopposed,  alone  charged  the  head  of 
tho  horsemen,  to  give  his  guns  time  to  unlimber,  and 
cut  down  one  or  two  of  the  sowars,  while  the  m.ain  body 
of  horsemen  riding  over  and  past  the  guns,  followed  up 
the  Carabineers,  and  a  confused  mass  of  horsemen  came 
streaming  in  at  the  right  of  camp.   Major  Tombs,  whose 
tent  was  on  the  right,  had  heard  the  first  alai-m,  and, 
calling  for  his  horse  to  be  brought  after  him,  walked 
towards  the  picquet  just  as  the  cavalry  came  on.     He 
was  just  in  time  to  see  his  gallant  subaltern  down  on 
the  ground,  with  one  of  the  enemy's  sowars  ready  to 
kill  him^    Erom  a  distance  of  thirty  yards  he  fired  with 
his  revolver,  and  dropped  Hilk's  02)ponent.  Hills  got  up 
and  engaged  a  man  on  foot,  who  was  cut  down  bj'  Tombs, 
after  Hills  had  received  a  severe  sabre-cut  on  the  head. 
ilL'anwhile  grea.t  confusion  had  been  caused  by  the  in- 
road of  the  sowars,  most  of  whom  made  for  the  guns  of 
the  native  troop  of  horse  artHleiy,  which  was  on  the  right 
of  camp,  calling  on  the  men  to  join  them.     The  native 
horse  artillerymen,  however,  behaved  admu'ably,   and 
called  to  Major  Olpherts'  Eui-opean  troop,   which  was 
then  uulimbered  close  bj',  to  fire  through  them  at  tho 
mutineere.    The  latter,  however,  man.aged  to  secure  and 
carry  off  some  horses,  and  several  followers  were  cut 
down  in  camp.    Captain  Fagan,  of  the  artiUery,  rushing 
out  of  his  tent,  got  together  a  few  mon,  and  followed  up 
some  of  the  sowars,  who  were  then  endeavouring  to  get 
away,  aud  killed  fifteen  of  them.     More  were  killed  by 
some  men  of  the  1st  Brigade,  and  all  were  driven  out  of 
the  camp,  some  escaping  by  a  bridge  over  tho  canal-cut 
in  our  rear.     It  is  estimated,  that  not  more  than  100 
sowars  were  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  and  about  thirty- 
fiTo  wore  killed,  including  a  native  otiiooi-.   All  this  time 
the  cannonade  from  the  city,  and  from  many  field-guns 
outside,  raged  fast  and  furious,    and  a  heavy  fu-o   of 
musketry  was-  kept  up  upon  our  batteries,  and  on  the 
Subzee  Mundeo  picquets  from  tho  enclosures  and  gardens 
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of  the  subui-bs.  A  column  was  therefore  formed  to  dis- 
lodge them,  consisting  of  Major  Scott's  horse  battery, 
the  available  men  of  the  Sth  and  61st  Foot  and  -tth 
Sikh  Infantry — in  all  about  700  infantry,  and  six  gun  , 
reinforced  en  route  by  the  head-quarters  and  two  c")'^  - 
panies  of  the  60th  Eifles,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
J.  Jones;  the  infantry  brigade  being  commanded  by 
Brigadier  W.  Jones,  C.13.,  and  Brigadier-General  Cham- 
berlain dii'cctiug  the  whole.  As  this  column  swept  ujj 
through  the  Subzee  Mundeo,  Major  Eeid  was  instructed 
to  move  down  and  co-oporate  with  such  infantry  as  could 
be  spared  from  the  main  picquet.  The  insui'gents  were 
cleared  out  of  the  gardens  without  difficulty,  though  the 
denseness  of  the  vegetation  rendered  the  mere  operation 
of  passing  thi-ough  them  a  work  of  time.  At  some  of 
the  serais,  however,  a  very  obstinate  resistance  ■was 
made,  and  the  insurgents  wore  not  dislodged  without 
considerable  loss.  Eventually  everything  was  effected 
that  was  desired,  our  success  being  greatly  aided  by  the 
admirable  and  steady  practice  of  Major  Scott's  battery 
under  a  heavy  fire,  eleven  men  being  put  hors  de  comhat 
out  of  its  small  complement.  By  sunset  the  engagement 
■u'as  over,  and  the  troops  returned  to  camp,  drenched 
through  with  rain,  which,  for  several  hours,  had  fallen  at 
intervals  with  great  violence.  Our  loss  this  day  was  one 
officer  and  40  men  killed,  8  officers  and  163  men  wounded, 
1 1  men  missing." 

The  personal  encounters  in  which  IliUs  and  Tombs 
were  engaged  deserve  a  more  particular  narration,  as 
both  officers  received  the  Cross  of  Valour-  for  their  daring 
ou  this  day.  In  his  account  of  the  fight.  Tombs  omitted 
all  reference  to  himself,  and  his  Colonel,  Mackenzie, 
therefore  tore  it  up.  Fortunately,  a  letter  fi-om  Hills  to 
a  friend  found  its  way  into  the  Times,  and  from  this  wo 
can  see  what  a  sharp  affair  this  combat  was.  "The 
alarm  went,"  ho  says,  "and  off  I  started  with  my  two 
guns  to  a  position  laid  down  for  them,  when,  to  my 
astonishment,  through  an  opening  on  my  right,  only  fifty 
yards  off,  dashed  a  body  of  cavalry.  Now  I  tried  to  get 
my  guns  into  action,  but  only  got  one  unlimbered  when 
[his  own  men  running  away,  unhappily]  they  [the 
enemy]  were  upon  me.  I  thought  that  by  charging 
them  [alone]  I  might  make  a  commotion,  and  give  the 
gun  time  to  load;  so  in  I  went  at  the  front  rank,  cut  down 
the  fir.'it  fellow,  slashed  the  next  across  the  face  as  hard 
as  I  could,  when  two  sowars  charged  me.  Both  their 
horses  crashed  into  mine  at  the  same  moment,  and,  of 
coui'se,  both  horse  and  myself  wore  sent  flying.  We  went 
down  at  such  a  pace  that  I  escaped  the  cuts  made  at  me, 
one  of  them  giving  my  jacket  an  awful  slice  just  below 
the  left  arm;  it  only,  however,  cut  the  jacket.  Well,  I  lay 
quite  snug  until  all  had  passed  over  mo,  and  then  got  up 
and  looked  about  for  my  sword.  I  found  it  full  ten  yards 
off.  I  had  hardly  got  hold  of  it,  when  throe  fellows 
returned,  two  on  horseback.  The  first  I  wounded,  and 
dropt  him  from  his  horse  ;  the  second  charged  mo  with 
a  lance;  I  put  it  aside,  and  cauglit  him  an  awful  gash  on 
the  head  and  face.  I  thought  I  luul  killed  him ;  appa- 
rently ho  must  have  clung  to  his  horse,  for  ho  disap- 
peared.    The  wounded  man  then  came  up,  but  got  his 


skull  split.  Then  came  on  the  third  man,  a  yovmg  active 
fellow.  I  found  myself  getting  very  weak  fi-om  want  of 
breath,  the  fall  from  my  horse  having  pumped  me  con- 
siderably ;  and  my  cloak  somehow  or  other  had  got 
tightly  fixed  round  my  throat,  and  was  kindly  choking 
me.  I  went,  however,  at  the  feUow,  and  cut  him  on  the 
shoiilder ;  but  some  '  kupra '  (cloth)  on  it  apparentlj' 
turned  the  blow.  He  managed  to  seize  the  hilt  of  my 
sword,  and  twisted  it  out  of  my  hand ;  and  then  we  had 
a  hand-to-hand  fight,  I  punching  his  head  with  my  fists, 
and  he  trying  to  cut  me ;  but  I  was  too  close  to  him. 
Somehow  or  other  I  fell,  and  then  was  the  time,  fortu- 
nately for  me,  that  Tombs  came  up  and  shot  the  fellow. 
I  was  so  choked  by  my  cloak  that  move  I  could  not 
until  I  got  it  loosened.  By-the-by,  I  forgot  to  say 
that  I  fii'ed  at  this  chap  twice  ;  but  the  pistol  snapped, 
and  I  was  so  enraged  I  di'ove  it  at  the  fellow's  head, 
missing  him,  however.  Then,  when  I  got  up,  Tombs 
was  so  eager  to  get  up  to  a  mound  near  us,  that  I  only 
picked  up  my  sword  and  followed  him.  After  being 
there  some  time,  we  came  down  again  to  look  after  the 
unlimbered  gun  which  was  left  behind.  When  we  got 
down,  I  saw  the  very  man  Tombs  had  saved  me  from 
moving  off  with  my  pistol  (he  had  only  been  wounded, 
and  shammed  dead).  I  told  Tombs,  and  he  went  at  him. 
After  a  little  slashing  and  guarding  at  both  sides,  I 
rushed  in  at  him,  and  thrust ;  he  cleverly  jumped  aside 
and  cut  me  on  the  head,  knocking  mo  down,  not,  how- 
ever, stunning  me;  for  I  warded  his  next  cut  when  do^^Ti. 
Tombs,  following  him  up,  made  him  a  pass,  and  up  I 
jumped  and  had  a  slash  at  him,  cutting  him  on  the  left 
wrist,  nearly  severing  it.  This  made  him  turn  round, 
and  then  Tombs  ran  him  thi'ough.  He  very  nearlj- 
knocked  over  Tombs,  for  he  cut  through  his  cap  and 
pagrie,  but,  fortunately,  did  not  cut  the  skin.  I  fancy 
I  am  indebted  again  to  Tombs  for  my  life  ;  for  although 
I  might  have  got  up  and  fought,  still  I  was  bleeding  like 
a  pig,  and,  of  course,  would  have  had  a  bad  chance." 

The  heads  of  the  army — reallj',  at  this  time.  Cham- 
berlain and  Norman — saw  now  that  they  must  get 
rid  of  the  irregulars ;  but  instead  of  disarming  them, 
they  marched  them  off  to  the  Punjab.  Chamberlain  had 
commanded  the  9th,  hence  he  dealt  tendei-ly  with  them; 
while  ho  disarmed  the  native  artillerjinen  who  had  be- 
haved so  well,  and  sent  them  to  work  in  the  batteries  ! 

Not  content  with  the  result  of  the  9th,  the  mutineers, 
on  the  14th,  renewed  the  attack.  They  moved,  as  usual, 
out  of  the  Lahore  Gate,  and  made  for  the  Subzee  Mundec. 
The  position  on  this  side,  however,  had  been  strengthened 
greatly  since  the  inroad  of  the  troopers  ou  the  9th,  and 
the  Sepoys  were  easily  repelled.  Tho  fight  became  one  of 
artillery  and  musketry,  each  party  availing  himself  of 
good  cover.  At  length  wo  had  to  put  an  end  to  it  in  tho 
usual  way.  Brigadier  Chamberlain  formed  a  column, 
and  led  them  against  the  enemy — literally  so ;  for  our 
troops,  not  liking  tho  look  of  a  wall  lined  with  Sepoys, 
stopped  short,  instead  of  charging  at  it.  Thereupon 
Chamberlain,  spurring  his  horse,  leaped  clean  over  the 
wall  into  tho  midst  of  the  enemy,  daring  his  own  men  to 
follow.      They  did,    but    Chamberlain    got   hit  in  the 
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ildor.  Ouco  on  the  move,  our  infantry  kept  tlie 
lys  going,  and  (Irovo  them  from  garden  to  garden 
'-  houso  to  liouso  up  to  tlie  walls  of  Delhi,  l.'ov  this 
tiioy  paid  heavily ;  for  when  they  began  to  retire,  the 
Sepoys  took  heart,  and,  issuing  out,  opened  with  mus- 
ketrj'  and  gi'apo.  Luckily,  Hodson,  who  had  seen  the 
column  go  in,  followed  with  a  few  of  his  horse,  and 
arrived  at  the  moment  of  peril.  Aided  by  some  officers 
n.nd  the  boldest  spirits  among  the  European  and  Guide 
Infantry,  he  stopped  tho  enemy's  cavalry,  and  then 
retired  fighting,  until  two  guns  came  up,  and  soon 
' '  ■''rove  the  last  living  rebel  into  his  pandemonium,"  as 
,•  called  Delhi  in  those  days.  But  we  lost  15  killed, 
::~d  had  150  wounded.  Hodson  himself  had  a  narrow 
escape.  "A  rascally  pandy,"  ho  writes,  "made  a 
ilu'ust  at  my  horso,  which  I  parried,  when  ho  soiKcd 
:iis  '  tulwar'  (sabre)  in  both  hands,  bringing  it  down 
1.0  a  sledge-hammer.  It  caught  on  the  iron  of  my 
:.:itlgropelos  legging,  which  it  broke  into  tho  skin,  cut 
Carough  the  stirruiJ-lcather,  and  took  a  slice  off  my  boot 
and  stocking ;  and  yet,  wonderful  to  saj-,  tho  sword  did 
not  penetrate  into  the  skin.  Both  my  horse  and  myself 
^,•ero  staggered  by  the  force  of  the  blow ;  but  I  recovered 
myself  quickly,  and  I  don't  think  that  pandy  will  ever 
raise  his  tulwar  again." 

Dui'ing  the  remainder  of  July  there  were  two  more 
actions.  Tho  Jhansi  regiments  entered  Delhi  on  the 
1  Cth ;  our  spies  in  the  city  warned  the  general  of  an  im- 
pending attack ;  and  on  the  18th  tho  fresh  regiments 
began  what  they  boasted  should  be  a  foui-  days'  fight. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  combat  to  distinguish  it  from 
so  many  of  its  predecessors.  The  alarm  sounded,  our 
troops  turned  out;  the  Sepoys,  swarming  among  the 
ruins  about  the  Subzee  Mundee,  retired  as  soon  as  they 
were  assailed,  and  our  men  followed  them  as  far  as 
prudence  dictated,  and  then  drev/  off.  The  Sepoys  did 
not  keep  their  promise.  One  day's  fighting  seemed  to  have 
satisfled  them.  On  the  23rd  they  sallied  from  the  Cash- 
more  Gate,  and  tried  to  establish  a  battery  near  the  houso 
called  Ludlow  Castle ;  but  they  were  sharply  assailed  by 
a  force  under  Brigadier  Showers,  and  driven  into  the 
city.  Unfortunately,  in  trying  to  take  their  guns  the 
troops  got  too  near  the  walls,  and  suffered  accordingly. 
Showers,  and  Seaton,  and  Money,  all  excellent  officers, 
were  wounded.  No  other  fighting  of  moment  occurred 
ibr  the  rest  of  the  month ;  but  in  the  meantime  there 
had  been  hot  work  in  tho  Punjab. 

General  "Wilson,  looking  for  ti-oops  from  tho  Punjab, 
liad  changed  materially  the  system  of  warfare  before 
Delhi.  Ho  resolved  to  make  more  secure  tho  position 
cu  tho  ridge,  and  connected  the  isolated  batteries  with 
a  continuous  line  of  breastworks.  Ho  determined  to 
confine  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  a  system  of 
resistance,  and  not  give  the  enemy  the  opportunities  he 
appeared  to  covet  of  luring  our  columns  under  tho  fire 
of  t'ne  walls.  He  established  a  system  of  reliefs,  so  that 
part  of  the  force  got  some  rest  while  the  bulk  was  on 
duty.  The  result  was  that  the  disciijline  of  tho  troops, 
which  had  been  growing  somewhat  slack,  was  rendered 
more  rigorous,  and  a  higher  tone  was  imparted  to  the 


whole  body.  Rest  and  food,  at  stated  times,  soon  im- 
proved the  health  of  the  army.  Tho  great  point  was  to 
stand  fast  until  tho  remaining  troops  which  could  bo 
spared  from  the  Punjab  should  ariive.  AVo  have  now 
to  toll  what  detained  them. 

To  all  suggestions  that  tho  siege  of  Delhi  should  bo 
abandoned.  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  offered  instant  and 
peremptory  rosistanoc.  Ho  would  rather  have  restored 
tho  Pcshawuv  valley  to  tho  Affghans  than  have  aban- 
doned Delhi.  As  a  measure  of  despair  ho  had  even 
contomi)lated  and  discussed  the  sui'render  of  the  vallo}-. 
His  wisest  counsellors  were  vehemently  opposed  to  tho 
latter  move ;  they  would  havo  preferred  tho  raising  of 
the  siege.  Happily  neither  measure  was  forced  upon 
him.  Ho  was  burthcned  with  a  vast  responsibility,  for 
by  severing  the  electric  wii'es  the  Sepoys  had  made  him 
Governor-General  of  tho  Punjab  and  the  North-west 
above  Agra.  Aided  by  men  like  Montgomery,  and 
Edwardes,  and  Nicliolson — .supported  by  such  unflinch- 
ing lieutenants  as  Frederick  Cooper,  Rcyuell  Tayler, 
Spankie,  Barnes,  and  Foi-syth — he  was  able  to  quell  his 
own  mutineers,  and  ijour  down  on  .Delhi  those  rein- 
forcements which  enabled  Wilson  to  take  it  by  storm. 

That  brilliant  invention,  the  moveable  column,  had 
not  been  idle  during  the  month  of  July.  There  wore 
five  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  cavahy  stUl  in 
arms.  Six  of  these  regiments  were  in  stations  where 
there  was  not  a  single  European  soldier.  The  problem 
was  how  to  get  their  arms.  It  was  resolved  first  to  deal 
with  the  oSth  Native  Infantry  at  Eawul  Pindee  and  the 
14th  at  Jhelum.  The  first  is  a  station  between  the 
Indus  and  the  river  Jhelum;  the  second  is  on  tho  right 
bank  of  the  stream  whose  name  it  bears,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  stations  in  India.  Sii'  John  Law- 
rence reduced  the  force  of  the  14th,  by  calling  up  two 
companies  to  Eawul  Pindee,  where  he  had  the  24th 
Foot  and  sis  guns.  At  this  time  the  moveable  column, 
which  had  fallen  to  the  able  command  of  Nicholson,  was 
at  Philour.  He  had  joined  the  column  at  Jullundhur. 
With  it  was  the  35  th  Native  Infantry,  and  Nicholson 
called  up  the  33rd  Native  Infantry,  and  then  set  out 
with  these  troops  as  if  he  were  about  to  march  for 
Delhi.  There  was  amazement  in  the  camp.  March 
two  Sepoy  regiments  to  Delhi!  It  was  madness. 
Nicholson  had  far  other  designs,  but  those  he  kept 
secret.  By  artful  management  he  brought  both  under 
the  guns  of  PhUour,  and  into  the  presence  of  his  Euro- 
pean infantry;  took  them  by  surprise,  ordered  them, 
one  after  tho  other,  to  pile  arms,  and  was  obeyed  I  Had 
there  been  resistance,  for  this  he  was  prepared ;  for  Mr. 
Eicketts  stood  at  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Sutlej, 
ready  to  break  it  at  tho  sound  of  the  fii-st  gun,  and. 
Bourchier  stood  by  his  battery,  ready  to  follow  the  fugi- 
tives, and  mow  them  down  with  grape. 

This  successful  move  had  been  completed,  and  the 
column  was  eager  for  a  march  on  Delhi,  when  Nichol- 
son, who  was  acting  in  concert  with  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
turned  his  back  on  the  road  to  Delhi,  and  his  face 
towards  the  north.  On  the  march  he  deposited  tho  dis- 
armed regiments  at  stations  where  they  could  be  watched 
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by  Punjaboe  infantry,  and  tbus  freed,  moved  to  Um- 
ritsur.     In  the  meantime  Sir  John  had  planned  that  the 
disai-mament  of  the  58th  and  14th  should  be  effected  on 
th3  same  day,  July  7.     He  had  little  difficulty  with  the 
oSth.     At  first  thej-  seemed  inclined  to  resist,  but  soon 
yielded.     The  two  comjianies  of  the  14th,  however,  fled. 
They  were  pursued  by  mounted  Punjabees,  and  those 
that  escaped   were  brought   in   by   the  vUlagers.     At 
Jhelum  there  was  a  battle.     Sir  John  had  sent  260  of 
the  24th  Foot,  three  guns,  and  150  police,  all   under 
Colonel  EUice,  to  disarm  the  14th.     These  were  followed 
by  700  Mooltanees,  partly  mounted,  and  the  two  bodies 
joined  on  the  6th.     On  the  7th  Ellice  sent  part  of  the 
Mooltanee  horse  to  guard  the  river,  and  with  the  rest 
marched  towards  the  station.     The  14th  had  been  called 
under  arms,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Em-opeans 
moving  towards  them,  they  began  to  load.     Then  there 
was  a  dropping  fire.     Presently  the  Sepoys  broke,  the 
Mooltanees  charged,  and  did  some  execution,  but  the 
mutineers  got  into  their  quarters,  and  defied  the  horse. 
The  Mooltanee  foot  came  up.     These  were  beaten  off. 
The  guns  arrived,  and  opened.     The  Sepoys,  well  shel- 
tered, would  not  budge.     Colonel  Ellice  then  arrived 
with  the  24th  Foot,  and  forming  a  small  column,  carried 
the  lines  with  the  bayonet.     Ellice  being  wounded  at 
the  head   of    his   men,   Gerard   took   command.      The 
Sepoys  fled  into  a  fortified  village,  and  there  stoutly 
resisted  every  onset.     When  night  fell  the  troops  were 
obliged  to  retire,  leaving  behind  a  howitzer,  which  was 
taken  by  the  enemy.     In  the  night  they  retreated,  but 
did  not  escape.     Out  of  500  men  only  fifty  were  not 
"  accounted  for."     No  fewer  than  150  fell  in  action,  180 
were  captured  by  the  police,  and  120,  who  reached  Cash- 
mere, wero  surrendered.     But  wo  suffered  a  loss  of  44 
killed,  and  100  wounded,  of  whom  one-half  were  Euro- 
peans. 

Nor  was  this  the  worst  loss.  There  were  two  native 
regiments  at  Sealkote — a  few  score  miles  distant  east  of 
the  Chenab.  Thoy  had  long  been  suspected.  They 
might  have  been  disarmed  in  May,  when  there  were 
Eui-opean  troops  in  the  station.  Brigadier  Brind,  the 
ccmmandant,  a  brave  old  officer,  remonstrated  against  the 
withdrawal  of  the  52nd  Foot  and  Bourchier'a  European 
battery  to  form  the  moveable  column.  He  did  not  like 
to  be  left  with  only  Hindostanee  troops.  "  He  was 
requested,"  says  Mr.  Montgomery,  "  to  remove  the 
cause  of  alarm  by  disarming  them.  Ho  did  not  see  his 
7,'ay  to  do  this,  and  the  column  marched  on."  Sir  John 
Lawrence  had  directed  the  ladies  of  the  station  and  the 
soldiers'  wives  and  children  to  bo  sent  to  Lahore.  The 
ktter  wore  marched  to  Lahore  under  escort ;  several  of 
the  former  remained.  Brigadier  Briud  kept  up  a  show 
of  confidence  in  the  40th  Native  Infantry  and  the  wing 
of  the  Otli  Cavalry  in  the  station  ;  but  ho  know  they 
were  mutinous  in  spirit..  The  wonder  was  they  had  not 
gone  before.  Perhaps  thoy  waited  for  a  signal  from 
Delhi, and  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  signal  reached 
the  station  simultaneously  with  the  news  of  the  fight  at 
Jhelum  on  the  7th.  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  the  9th  all 
the  native  troops  mutinied.    The  officers,  roused  from 


sleep,  mounted  and  rode  among  the  men,  but  found 
remonstrance  useless.  They  all  made  for  an  old  fort 
which  Tej  Singh,  a  Sikh  chief,  had  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal. But  only  some  escaped.  Brigadier  Brind  was 
shot  in  the  back  by  a  trooper.  He  was  not  killed  out- 
right, and  some  officers,  rallying  round  him,  conveyed 
him  to  the  fort,  where  ho  died.  Dr.  Graham  was  shot 
by  his  daughter's  side,  as  he  was  driving  her  to  the  fort. 
Dr.  J.  Graham  was  killed  in  his  carriage  among  his 
children.  The  Rev.  W.  Hunter,  his  wife,  and  child,  wero 
slain  by  one  of  the  gaol  guard.  Captain  Bishop  was  driving 
his  wife  and  children  to  the  fort,  when  a  trooper  over- 
took him.  To  divert  his  attention,  Bishop  leaped  out 
and  plunged  into  the  fort  ditch,  while  his  wife  drove  on 
to  the  gate.  Regardless  of  a  fire  from  the  rampart,  tho 
trooper  deliberately  killed  his  victim.  The  cavalry 
always  behaved  with  ferocity  in  these  mutinies.  Several 
infantry  officers  were  warned  by  their  men  and  hui-ried 
away ;  but  only  one  trooper  proved  faithful.  Those  who 
reached  the  fort  had  to  bear  tho  pain  of  feeling  helpless ; 
while  tho  mutineers  and  tho  felons  and  budmashes 
devastated  and  burnt  the  station.  In  the  evening  otiicrs 
ai-rived.  Dr.  Butler  and  his  family  had  been  preserved 
by  a  Sikh  watchman.  Colonel  Caulfield  and  Captain 
Farquharson,  prisoners  in  the  quarter  guard  of  the  4Gth, 
had  been  offered  high  pay  and  residence  at  a  hill  station 
if  they  would  command  the  mutineers.  They  of  course 
refused,  and  yet  were  allowed  to  escape. 

The  news  reached  Lahore  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  Mr.  Montgomery,  holding  instant  council,  took 
prompt  measures  of  precaution,  and  devised  means  of 
pimishment.  Tho  10th  Cavalry,  at  Ferozepore,  were 
deprived  of  their  horses,  lest  they  should  join  the 
mutineers;  Major  Tayler,  at  Kangra,  v/as  ordered  to 
disarm  tho  4th  Native  Infantry ;  guns  and  Europeans 
were  posted  at  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Ravce. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  moveable  column  was  at 
Umritsii-.  Here  were  the  59th  Native  Infantry.  They 
had  shown  no  symjitoms  of  disaffection  ;  but  on  the  Stli 
General  Nicholson  heard  of  the  fight  at  Jhelum.  He 
saw  at  once  the  25eril  of  tho  moment,  and  the  duty.  On 
the  9th  ho  disarmed  the  59th.  It  was  only  done  just  in 
time.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  in  came  a  mes- 
senger from  Lahore,  telling  of  the  mutiny  at  Sealkote, 
and  directing  Nicholson  to  march  on  Gordaspore  and 
intercept  tho  Sealkote  men.  At  the  same  timo,  in  rode 
a  band  boy  of  the  4Cth  Native  Infixntry.  Ho  had  seized 
a  pony  on  the  parade-ground  at  Sealkote  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  mutiny,  and  galloped  off.  "  By  dint  of 
borrowing  and  seizing  fresh  ones  in  the  villages  as  ho 
passed  through,  he  finished  his  ride  of  some  eighty  miles 
info  L^mritsir"  in  two  da3-s,  and  rode  into  head-quai'ters 
with  tho  mail-cart  from  Lahore.  Let  his  name  be  known 
— it  was  Iklacdougal.  Nicholson  did  not  hesitate.  Dis- 
arming and  dismounting  the  men  of  the  9th  Cavalry, 
who  wero  at  Umritsir,  he  sot  out  on  the  night  of  tho  1 0th 
for  Gordaspore,  and  by  dayliglit  ho  haJ.  made  six  and 
twenty  miles. 

They  had  still  eighteen  miles  before  them.    Witness 
tho  energy  with  which  the  work  was  done.     "A  halt 
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■was  called  for  a  couplo  of  hours,"  writes  Colonel  Bour- 
<hior,  -who  -was  ■with  the  column;  "broad  and  rum, 
with  an  abundance  of  milk,  ■wore  .served  out.  All  ■wore 
!tw:!ro  ■what  a  terrific  sunning  wo  might  expect.  None 
ku'iW  it  bettor  than  Nicholson ;  but  ho  know  also  the 
value  of  tho  stake.  It  -was  in  a  difficulty  of  this  kind 
that  his  •valuable  qualities  shone  forth  in  gi-asping  tho 
resources  of  the  country.  Two  hundred  pony  carriages 
{A-hus),  •with  all  the  ponies  belonging  to  the  grass- 
cutters  of  the  9th  Cavalry,  carried  as  many  as  possible 
of  tho  .52nd  ;  ■while  tho  cav.alry  horses  ■wcro  made  over 
to  tho  Sikhs.     Even  -with  those  appliances  manj-  fell 


bellowing  out  his  inquiries  as  to  '  who  had  seen  tho 
fox  '■''  Privates  never  intended  for  the  mounted  branch 
here  and  there  came  to  grief,  and  lay  sprawling  on 
mother  earth  ;  ■while  over  and  anon  some  mighty  Jehu, 
in  his  ekha,  dashed  to  tho  front  at  a  pace  a  Roman 
charioteer  would  have  envied.  All  things  must  have  an 
end.  The  artillery  arrived  at  Goordaspore  at  three  p.m. 
on  the  11th,  having  been  eighteen  hours  on  the  road; 
the  infantry  did  not  arrive  until  throe  hours  later. 
Three  artillei-y  horses  were  shot,  and  all  were  much 
knocked  uji;  but  the  district  was  saved.  Tho  mutineers 
wcro  only  eight  miles  distaut,  ou  tho   buuks   of  tho 
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victims  to  the  heat.  When  mounted,  it  was  bad 
enough ;  but  for  an  infantry  soldier,  -with  his  musket 
and  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition  in  pouch,  it  was 
terrific.  Yet,  under  these  cii'CU'mstances,  trying  as 
they  were,  the  spirit  of  fun  was  not  extinct.  The  artil- 
lery made  extemporary  awnings  of  branches  of  trees 
over  theii'  gun-carriages  and  wagons,  giving  them  tho 
appearance  of  carts  '  got  up '  for  a  day  at  Hampstoad. 
Officers  crowned  with  ■wreaths  of  green  leaves  were 
'  chaffed '  by  Iheir  comrades  for  adopting  headdresses 
tl  la  Norma.  Here  might  be  seen  a  soldier  on  a  I'am- 
pant  pony,  desiring  his  companion,  on  a  similar  beast, 
'  to  keep  behind  and  be  his  edge-de-camp ;'  there,  a 
hero,  mindful,  perhaps,  of  Eppiug  on  Easter  Monday, 
195.— New  Series. 


Eaveo,  never  dreaming  but  that  the  column  was  still  at 
Umritsir. ' ' 

The  next  morning,  the  12th,  certain  information  came 
that  the  mutineers  had  crossed  the  Eavee  at  Trimmoo 
Ghat,  a  ferry  on  the  river.  Nicholson  moved  out  at 
once,  and  by  noon  sighted  the  rebel  vedettes,  men  of  the 
9th  Cavali'V,  "dancing  about  in  their  grey  jackets." 
The  whole  had  not  got  over,  and  some  were  still  crossing'. 
Covering  his  front  -with  mounted  Punjabee  le^vies,  mei-3 
recruits  for  Hodson's  Horse,  TSficholson  moved  up  his 
guns  and  infantry.  The  Sepoys  were  behind  a  strip  of 
deep  water,  passable  only  by  a  bridge.  In  their  rear 
was  the  Eavee,  gro-wing  wider  and  deeper  every  hour, 
for  tho  snows  were  melting  in  the  hills,  and  swelling  all 
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tlie  sia-eams.  As  Bourchier's  guns  •went  over  the  bridge, 
down  came  the  men  of  the  9  th.  at  the  charge  ;  the  levies 
fled ;  the  Sepoy  skirmishers  ran  up  and  opened  a  steady 
fire;  matters,  says  Bouxchier,  looked  "  ugly."  But  the 
ugly  symptoms  soon  vanished.  The  Sepoys  had  no 
guns.  They  -were  not  soldiers  vrho  could  stand  against 
the  52ad.  In  twenty  minutes  grapeshot,  shrapnel!,  and 
rifle-balls  silenced  the  fire  of  the  rebel  line.  In  half  an 
hour  the  mutineers  ■were  in  retreat,  leaving  three  or  four 
hundi-ed  killed  and  ■wounded  on  the  field.  Nicholson 
had  no  dragoons,  or  there  the  business  would  have 
ended.  He  caused  his  few  Sikhs  to  pursue,  and  these 
captured  all  the  baggage  and  stores  which  the  enemy 
had  brought  to  the  left  bank.  In  the  river  there  was 
an  island.  Suddenly  from  this  island  a  gun  opened.  It 
was  the  old  signal  gun  of  the  Sealkote  Station,  ■which 
the  I'ebels  had  dragged  so  far.  To  cross  the  river  that 
night  was  impossible.  A  watch  was  set,  and  the  troops 
lay  domi  to  rest. 

In  the  night  the  river  rose  and  caught  the  rebels  m  a 
trap.  On  the  11th  they  had  been  able  to  ford  the 
stream;  on  the  13th  it  had  risen  several  feet.  The  dawn 
found  the  enemy  prisoners,  with  the  swift  flood  of  the 
Eavee  rolling  around  them,  and  a  relentless  foe  prepar- 
ing the  means  of  destroying  them.  Three  days  passed 
before  boats  co^ald  be  procui'ed.  On  the  16th  all  was 
ready.  Guns  were  planted  ostentatiously  opposite  tlie 
ford,  in  order  to  disti-act  attention,  while  the  o2nil  were 
sent  across  in  boats  a  mile  and  a  quarter  lower  down  the 
scream.  The  plan  succeeded.  Half  our  soldiers  ■were 
over  before  the  scheme  of  attack  was  discovered.  The 
.Sepoys  were  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  tried  to  turn 
their  old  Sikh  gun  in  the  new  direction,  and  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  depress  the  m-nzzle.  Covered  by  the  fire  of 
seven  guns  on  the  other  bank,  and  headed  by  Nicholson, 
the  52nd  swept  on  in  line,  and  in.  a  fe'w  minutes  the 
mutineers  went  in  a  cro'wd  to  the  rear.  A  few  resolute 
men  died  around  the  gun  ;  others  were  overtaken  in 
flight  and  slain ;  a  mob  ran  to  the  end  of  the  Lsland,  and 
those  who  escaped  the  bayonet,  and  swam  over  the 
river,  were  captured  by  the  villagers.  Not  more  than  a 
hundred  got  away  into  Cashmere,  and  these  we  com- 
pelled the  Maharajah  to  surrender.  Thus  did  John 
Nicholson  break  in  pieces  this  horde  of  mutineers,  and 
save  the  Punjab  between  the  Jholum  and  the  Sutlej. 
On  the  22nd  the  column  was  again  at  Unu'itsii-.  Three 
days  afterwards  it  was  again  on  the  march,  en  route  for 
Delhi,  in  earnest  this  time,  for  now  tho  Punjab  had 
been  made  secure  by  the  disarming  of  nearly  every 
Hindostaneo  regiment,  and  tho  raising  of  new  levies 
nmong  tho  Punjaboos. 

But  there  wore  still  days  of  peril  between  tho  Sutlej 
and  the  Indus,  and  over  the  Indus ;  and  before  carrying 
tho  reader  ■with,  us  to  Delhi,  to  witness  tho  final  strife 
thcro,  it  wiU  bo  as  well  to  note  in  passing  tho  tragic  in- 
cidents a^j  Lahore,  Ujnalla,  Fcrozoporo,  and  Peshawur. 

Tho  disai-mod  Hindostaueos  at  llooan  Meor,  near 
Lahore,  ■wi'ithcd  under  the  dogi'adatiou  wliich  it  had  been 
so  necessary  to  inflict  upon  them.  Frequent  reports 
reached  tho  brigadier  that  one  or  more  of  the  regiments 


intended  to  break  out  and  run  away ,  but  day  after  day 
passed,  and  there  were  no  signs,  and  only  the  usual 
precautions  were  taken.  At  length,  however,  the  2Dtii 
Native  Infantry  tried  tho  experiment,  and  their  fato 
proved  an  example  to  discourage  the  other  regiments. 
On  the  30th  of  July,  at  mid-day,  thcj-  broke  out.  They 
caught  up  any  weapon  that  came  to  hand,  and  rushed 
together,  making  tho  lines  resound  ■with  yells.  Major 
Spencer,  unarmed,  hurried  up  and  tried  to  calm  them. 
A  Sepoy  stole  behind  him,  and  cut  him  down  with  a 
hatchet;  and  others  joining,  he  and  the  sergeant-major 
were  he'wn  in  pieces.  Then  the  mutineers  made  for  the 
officers'  quarters,  but  these  had  fled;  and  finding  no 
other  victims,  they  rushed  out  of  the  station,  screened 
from  view  amid  the  favouring  clouds  of  a  dust-stox-m. 
They  fled  up  the  left  bank  of  the  P^aveo.  After  a  march 
of  sis  and  twenty  miles,  they  tried  to  cross ;  a  Sikh 
official,  ■with  his  villagers,  stopped  them,  slaying  many, 
and  they  plodded  on.  Fortunately,  the  deputy-com- 
missioner at  Umritsir  was  Mr.  Frederick  Cooper.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  of  'the  flight  of  the  26th,  he  got 
together  some  Punjabee  horse  and  foot,  and  after  a 
severe  march  struck  tho  trail  of  tho  mutineers.  Ho 
found  them  in  sorr}^  plight.  They  had  swam  the  river, 
or  floated  over  on  pieces  of  wood,  and  were  lodged  on  an 
island  about  a  mile  from  tho  .shore,  "  where  they  might 
be  descried,  crouching  like  a  brood  of  wild  fowl."  Mr. 
Cooper  at  once  took  his  measures.  By  stratagem  ho  got 
them  aE  fi-om  tho  island,  and  had  them  secured  with 
cords.  Then  they  were  escorted  to  the  police-station  at 
Ujnalla,  six  miles  distant,  and  before  they  arrived  tho 
Sikh  infantry  came  up.  There  were  282  prisoncr.s. 
Seniiuig  his  Hindostanee  troopers  back  to  Umritsir, 
Mr.  Cooper  prepared  to  executo  the  whole.  On  tho 
1st  of  August  they  were  led  out  in  batches  of  ton ;  their 
names  were  taken  do^wn;  they  were  marched  to  tho 
place  of  execution.  It  was  a  dreadful  spectacle.  As 
each  batch  was  brought  up,  tho  Sikh  firing  party  shot 
them  do^wn.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  wero  so 
executed,  and  forty-five  were  found  dead  in  the 
gaol.  •  All  the  bodies  were  thrown  into  a  dry  well 
by  men  of  tho  lowest  caste,  and  the  well  goes  bj- 
tho  name  of  the  "  Eebels'  Hole"  to  this  day.  Within 
eight-and-forty  hours  of '  the  period  of  the  mutiny 
and  murders  of  Mcean  !^[eor,  nearly  tho  wholo  of 
tho  26th  Native  Infantry  had  ceased  to  exist.  To 
read  of  this  execution  in  cold  blood  makes  ono 
shudder ;  but  those  who  havo  studied  tho  stato  of  tho 
Punjab  at  that  moment,  will  agree  with  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, that  tho  punishment  so  sternly  inflicted  by 
Mr.  Cooper  was  "just  and  necessary."  Sir  John  Law- 
rence congratulated  him  on  his  success.  Mr.  Iilout- 
gomery  wrote  at  tho  timo— ".-Vll  honour-  to  you  for  what 
you  havo  done ;  and  right  well  j^ou  did  it ;"  and  in  18J!> 
solemnly  reviewed  and  justified  the  execution.  Lord 
Canning  approved.  At  that  moment  tho  Lahore  Goveni- 
ancnt  was  literally  in  extremity.  It  had  parted  with  every 
available  European  bayonet.  It  Wiis  "  in  tlio  air,  with 
no  support  either  above  or  below,  or  on  any  side.  Tho 
alternative  was  tho  execution  of  the  2yth,  or  tlio  mutiny 
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of  every  disarmed  regiment,  and  even  of  tbo  people. 
The  mutineers  woro  taken  red-handed  iu  murder  and 
mutiny.  Mr.  Cooper  had  no  means  of  guarding  them 
as  prisoners,  much  less  of  trj-ing  them.  Had  it  hoen 
possible,  they  would  have  been  tried ;  biit  had  they 
been  tried  their  sentence  would  have  been  death.  Those 
■who  -were  captured  separately  .suffered  the  same  punish- 
ment." Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  is 
;i  righteous  man  as  well  as  a  statesman. 

On  the  19th  of  August  the  10  th  Cavalry  mutinied 
because  their  horses  were  to  be  taken  away,  llisiug, 
the}-  seized  the  guns,  but  from  these  they  were  quickly 
dl■i^•en  .away ;  yet  they  managed  to  secure  a  good  num- 
ber of  horses  and  ride  off,  uupursuod,  by  way  of  Hansi, 
to  Delhi 

The  di'ama  at  Poshawur  was  more  serious  and  bloody. 
In  the  middle  of  August  there  came  a  holy  man,  who 
sat  himself  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kyber  Pass,  hoisted 
the  green  flag,  and  jireached  what  Colonel  Edwardes  calls 
a  "  cresoentade."  It  so  hajj^iened  that  tho  Affreedees, 
a;uong  whom  he  settled,  had  just  made  their  peace  with 
the  British,  and  they  told  him  to  depart.  He  cui-sed 
them ;  but  they  were  firm,  and  gave  him  five  days  of 
grace.  During  this  period  he  sent  his  agents  to  every 
regiment  in  Peshawur,  inviting  them  to  join  him.  At 
the  end  of  the  five  daj-s  tho  chief  of  the  tribe  ' '  pulled  up 
the  pickets  of  his  horses  and  camels,  and  even,  rever- 
ently, shut  up  liis  flag  ;  and  he  left  the  pass  in  a  storm 
of  Arabic."  He  found  shelter  in  tho  homes  of  another 
tribe,  "under  blockade,"  that  is,  forbidden  all  access  to 
the  valley.  But  he  found  means  to  send  letters  to  the 
native  troops.  "  The  most  evident  restlessness,"  writes 
Colonel  Edwardes,  in  his  report,  "pervaded  the  disarmed 
regiments  ;  arms  were  said  to  be  finding  their  way  into 
the  lines  iu  spite  of  all  precautions,  and  symptoms  of 
an  organised  rise  began  to  appear ;  General  Cotton,  as 
usual,  took  the  initiative.  On  the  morning  of  the  2Sth 
of  August  ho  caused  the  lines  of  every  native  regiment 
to  be  simultaneously  searched,  the  Sepoys  being  moved 
oat  into  tents  for  that  pui-pose ;  swords,  hatchets, 
muskets,  pistols,  bayonets,  powder,  ball,  and  caps,  were 
found  stowed  aw.ay  in  roofs,  and  floors,  and  bedding,  and 
even  drains ;  and,  exasperated  by  tho  discovery  of  their 
plans,  and  by  tho  taunts  of  the  newly-raised  Afreedoe 
regiments,  who  were  carrying  out  tho  search,  the  51st 
Katlve  Infantry  rushed  upon  the  piled  ai-ms  of  the  ISth 
Punjab  Infantry,  and  sent  messengers  to  all  the  other 
Hindostanee  regiments,  to  tell  them  of  the  rise.  Per 
a  few  minutes  a  desperate  struggle  ensued ;  the  51st 
Native  Infantry  had  been  one  of  tho  finest  corps  in  the 
service,  and  they  took  the  new  irregulars  altogether  by 
sui-prise.  They  got  possession  of  several  stands  of  arms, 
and  used  them  well.  Cairtain  Bartlett  and  the  other 
officers  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  driven  into  a 
tank.  But  soon  the  Afreedee  soldiers  seized  their  arms, 
and  then  began  that  memorable  fusilade  which  com- 
menced on  the  parade  ground  at  Peshawur  and  ended 
at  Jumi-ood.  General  Cotton's  military  arrangements 
in  the  cantonment  were  perfect  for  meeting  such  emer- 
gencies— troops,   horse  and   foot,    were    rapidly  under 


anns  and  in  pursuit  of  the  mutineers.  Every  civil 
ofPioor  turned  out  with  his  poise  cumitatm  of  levies  or 
police,  and  iu  a  quarter  of  an  hour  tho  whole  countrj- 
was  covered  with  the  chase."  By  these  means  tho  regi- 
ment was  in  thirty -six  hours  "  accounted  for."  It  was 
871  strong.  Of  these  216  were  killed  by  the  European, 
I'unjabee,  and  Mooltaneo  troops,  tho  villagers,  and 
the  police ;  4^9  were  tried  by  drum-head  court-martial, 
and  shot  on  tho  2Sth  and  29th;  5  were  killed  uji  in  the 
pass;  110  were  imprisoned;  GO  are  supposed  to  havo 
reached  tho  hills ;  33  were  on  duty ;  and  only  8 
could  not  be  accounted  for.  The  example  sufficed.  The 
disai-med  regiments  woro  paralysed  by  the  sudden  retri- 
bution.    Peshawur  was  stronger  than  ever. 

These  operations  and  adventures,  although  so  distant 
from  Delhi,  had  a  most  material  effect  on  its  fate,  and 
hence  it  has  boon  necessary  to  break  the  narrative  of  the 
siege  proper,  to  give  an  account  of  them.  The  reader 
will  have  seen  that,  cut  off  from  Calcutta,  from  Agra 
even,  and  onl}'  communicating  with  Bombaj'  through 
Mooltan,  it  was  for  the  men  of  the  Pimjab  to  take  Delhi 
with  their  own  resoiu-ces,  or  not  at  all.  Sir  John  Law- 
rence and  his  able  lieutenants,  therefore,  were  forced  to 
perform  the  double  operation  of  holding  the  Punjab  and 
reinforcing  the  army  before  Delhi.  They  performed  both 
duties;  the  first,  by  crushing  mutineei's  without  mercy; 
the  second,  by  raising  a  host  of  levies  fi'om  tribes  hereto- 
fore hostile,  and  pouring  down  upon  Delhi  the  regiments 
already  trained,  and  every  European  soldier  that  could 
be  spared.  It  is  the  just  boast  of  the  Punjab  men  that 
they  did  this  without  allowing  any  interruption  of 
ordinary  business,  for  the  magistrate  and  the  collector 
performed  their  functions  with  as  much  coolness  and 
constancy  as  if  there  had  been  perfect  tranquillity. 

At  the  beginning  of  August  it  had  been  resolved  to 
make  a  supreme  effort  to  dispose  of  Delhi.  Nicholson's 
column,  growing  stronger  at  every  step,  we  have  abeady 
started  from  Umritsii'.  A  first-class  siege  train  was 
prepared  in  the  arsenals  of  Philour  and  Eerozepore.  It 
consisted  of  foiu-  10-inch  mortars,  six  2-1-poundors,  eight 
18-pounders,  and  four  8-inoh  howitzers,  with  ample 
supplies  of  ammunition.  "  The  whole,"  says  one  writer, 
"  rolled  on  its  ponderous  length  of  gun-carriages,  tum- 
brils, ammunition-carts  extending  over  thii'teen  miles  of 
road.  The  leading  cart  had  reached  tho  new  camping 
ground  before  the  last  of  that  long  line  had  started  on  its 
march."  Thus  there  were  en  route  for  Delhi  a  powerful 
column  and  a  splendid  siege  train.  It  was  felt  that  a 
victory  at  Delhi  was  needed  to  confu-m  the  loyalty  of 
the  Sikhs,  whoso  faith  in  oiir  "good  fortune"  was 
shaken  by  the  protracted  defence  of  the  mutineers. 

General  Wilson's  jjlan  was  to  act  on  the  defensive. 
He  therefore  confined  himself  to  repelling  attacks  on 
our  position,  and  to  protecting  his  communications  with 
Kurnaul.  Twice  or  thrice  the  enemy  tried  to  bridge 
tho  waterways  covering  the  flank  of  the  great  road,  and 
so  get  to  Allpore,  and  clutch  at  convoys.  But  they 
failed.  Three  or  four  times  during  the  month  of  August 
they  assailed  the  ridge,  but  their  failures  were  costly  to 
them.     On  the  Tth  one  of  their  magazines  blew  up,  and 
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it  is  said  that  500  mea  perisied  in  the  explosion.     On 

the  8th  they  agaia  tried  to  plant  a  batteiy  at  the  house 
called  Ludlow  Castle,  opposite  our  left  front.  General 
"Wilson  resolved  to  have  it.  At  four  in  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  Brigadier  Showers  led  a  strong  column  of  infantry 
down  from,  the  ridge,  and  so  well  did  he  m.anage,  that 
he  surprised  the  enemy,  overpowered  him,  killed  several 
hundred,  and  captured  and  brought  off  four  guns.  But 
Showers  was  again  wounded ;  one  officer  was  killed  and 
six  wounded,  and  we  lost  about  a  hundi-ed  men.  "  The 
return  to  camp,"  writes  Hodson,  who  was  there  by 
accident,  was  "  worth  witnessLag ;  the  soldiers  bringing 
home  in  triumph  the  guns  they  had  captured,  a  soldier, 
with  musket  and  bayonet  fixed,  riding  each  horse,  and 
brave  young  Owen  (wounded)  astride  one  gun,  and 
dozens  clinging  to  and  pushing  it,  or  rather  them,  along 
with  might  and  main,  and  cheering  like  mad  things." 
On  the  13th  Nicholson's  column  marched  into  camp.  It 
consisted  of  the  52nd  Foot,  half  the  61st  Foot,  the  2nd 
Punjab  Infantrj^  and  Bourchier's  battery.  There  were 
on  the  way  the  4th  Punjab  Infantry,  half  the  1st 
Belooch  BattaKon  from  Scinde,  three  companies  of  the 
Sth  Foot,  and  several  score  recmits.  Beside  these,  the 
general  had  to  wait  for  the  siege  train.  Sir  John  Law- 
rence could  do  no  more.  These  were  the  last  batches  of 
troops  he  could  spare.  They  mustered  about  -1,200  m.en, 
of  whom  1,300  were  Eui'opeans. 

The  Sepoys  were  losing  heart.  They  held  councils, 
made  strong  vows  to  win  or  perish,  but  did  neither. 
Mr.  Cave  Browne,  in  his  narrative,  illustrates  their  con- 
dition by  the  following  anecdote: — "Behind  the  little 
army  which  was  frowning  defiance  upon  them  beyond 
the  ridge,  they  felt  that  thero  was  a  ruling  power  which 
they  di'eaded  almost  more  than  our  bayonets,  and  that 
was  Sir  John  Lawrence.  It  was  not  many  years  since 
he  himself  had  been  a  magistrate  in  that  city  ;  his  name 
was  still  well  i-emembered ;  the  indomitable  will  which 
now  hold  the  Punjab  had  made  itself  felt  in  the  bazaars 
of  Delhi  and  the  surrounding  district ;  and  the  very  name 
made  them  quail.  It  has  been  well  said  that  it  was  worth 
a  brigade.  Many,  it  is  believed,  were  the  plots  vainlj' 
concocted  in  Delhi  for  his  assassination;  but  he  still  lived. 
So  they  resorted  to  the  following  device  : — Some  luckless 
Cashmeree,  with  almost  European  fairness,  was  caught 
in  the  city,  dressed  up  in  English  clothes,  handcuffed 
and  shackled,  and  paraded  through  the  streets  as  the 
veritable  Sir  John  Lawrence,  a  prisoner,  to  give  con- 
fidence to  the  rebels  !  " 

Towards  the  middle  of  August  the  turbulent  Moslem 
tiibes  living  on  the  south  of  the  road  from  Delhi  to 
Kurnaul,  incited  and  reinforced  by  troopers  from  Delhi, 
showed  signs  of  mischievous  intentions.  Ilodson  was  sent 
to  look  after  them  with  350  of  his  own  Horse  and  Guides. 
He  started  on  the  16th,  fell  in  with  a  body  of  troopers  on 
the  same  day,  routed  them,  and  himself  slow  a  mutineer 
rcssaldar,  or  captain,  recently  decorated  with  the  Order 
of  Merit.  Ilearing  that  Ehotuck  was  the  hcad-quartcre 
of  tho  rebels,  ho  moved  thither  the  next  day.  IIo  found 
the  enemy  in  force,  drove  them  into  the  town,  but  could 
not  force  it  with  horse  alone.     lie  therefore  made  his 


bivouac  hard  by.  "While  here,  he  writes,  "The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  better-disposed  part  of  the  population 
came  out  to  me,  and  amply  provided  us  with  supplies 
for  both  man  and  beast.  The  rest  were  to  have  mado 
their  '  amende '  in  the  morning ;  but  a  disaffected 
Eangur  went  off  early,  and  brought  up  300  irregular 
horsemen  of  the  mutineers — 1st,  13th,  11th,  and  other 
rebels;  and  having  collected  about  1,000  armed  rascals 
on  foot,  came  out  to  attack  my  little  party  of  barely  300 
sabres  and  sis  officers.  The  Sowars  dashed  at  a  gallop 
up  the  road,  and  came  boldly  enough  up  to  our  camp. 
I  had  a  few  minutes  before,  fortunately,  received  notice 
of  their  intention,  and  as  I  had  kept  the  horses  ready 
saddled,  wo  were  out  and  at  them  in  a  few  seconds.  To 
drive  them  scattering  back  to  the  town  was  the  work  of 
only  as  many  more  ;  and  I  then,  seeing  their  numbers, 
and  the  quantity  of  matchlocks  brought  against  us  from 
gardens  and  embrasures,  determined  to  draw  them  out 
into  the  open  country ;  and  the  '  ruse '  was  eminenth' 
successful."  Drawing  his  men  off  troop  by  troop  into 
the  open  plain,  he  had  all  the  appearance  of  being 
engaged  in  a  retreat.  To  use  his  own  familiar  language 
— "  The  enemy  thought  we  were  bolting,  and  came  on  in 
crowds,  firing  and  yelling,  and  the  Sowars  brandishing 
their  swords  as  if  we  were  already  in  their  hands,  when 
suddenly  I  gave  the  order — '  Threes  about  and  at  them.' 
The  men  obe3-ed  with  a  cheer ;  tho  effect  was  electrical ; 
never  was  such  a  scatter.  I  launched  five  parties  at 
them,  each  under  an  officer,  and  in  they  went,  cutting 
and  firing  into  the  veiy  thick  of  them.  The  ground  was 
very  wet,  and  a  ditch  favoured  them,  but  we  cut  down 
upwards  of  fifty  in  as  many  seconds."  Ilodson  could 
not  complete  his  victory  because  he  wanted  ammunition. 
The  enemy  completed  it  for  him.  They  fled  in  the 
night.  The  next  day  he  was  joined  by  a  party  of  Jheend 
Horse,  promptly  and  voluntarily  supplied  by  tho  trusty 
rajah  of  that  ilk.  But  the  work  was  done ;  the  rebels 
were  terribly  smitten ;  Ehotuck  was  relieved ;  and  having 
struck  this  smart  blow,  Hodson  was  again  in  the  camp 
before  Delhi  on  tho  24th. 

In  tho  meantime,  alarmed  by  news  of  the  coming 
siege-train,  the  mutineers  sent  out  6,000  men  and  16 
guns,  under  Bukt  Khan,  of  Eohilcund,  to  capture  tho 
train.  Hearing  this,  Nicholson  girded  hinisolf  up  for  a 
stroke  at  them.  They  moved  out  on  the  24th;  he 
started  on  the  2jth,  with  1,000  infantry,  500  horse,  and 
16  guns.  In  order  to  overtake  the  enemy,  and  bring 
them  to  action,  General  Nicholson  had  to  leave  the 
Trunk  road,  and  go  across  country  by  such  tracks  as  he 
could  find.  Tho  enemy  had  marched  to  Nujuffghur  by 
the  Ehotuck  road.  They  had  reached  the  canal  there, 
and  had  crossed  it  on  the  24th;  but  had  not  marched 
further,  fearing,  perhaps,  the  vcrj'  danger  that  hung  over 
thom.  Nicholson  was  moving  on  a  lino  which  struck 
tho  Ehotuck  road  at  Nujuifghur,  and  ho  thus  came  full 
upon  their  bivouac.  Sir  Theophilus  Metcalfe  had  ridden 
out  with  tho  force  as  a  vohinteer,  and  ho  now  proved  a 
valuable  guide.  Eiding  ahead  of  tho  column,  on  tho 
look-out  for  a  deep  watercoui'se,  ho  camn  in  sight  of  it, 
a  nd  of  the  enemy's  camp  on  tho  other  side  at  tho  same 
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time.  Sepoy  Tedottcs  ■were  on  our  side  of  the  -wator- 
coTU'SC,  and  thoy  tried  to  catcli  the  scouting  party,  but 
filled.  Halving  actual  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  Nicholson  deposited  his  baggage  with  a  guard, 
pushed  up  to  and  over  the  watercourse  under  a  heavy 
Sre,  and  forming  his  plans  on  the  instant — it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon,  a-nd  time  was  precious — he  proceeded  at 
once  to  put  them  in  execution. 

The  Sepoy  position  consisted  of  a  serai  in  their  left 
centre,  where  thoy  had  four  guns ;  two  villages  in  rear  on 
either  flank ;  a  third  village,  and  the  town  of  Nujuffghur. 
lu  their  rear  ran  a  canal,  crossed  by  a  single  bridge,  over 
which  they  had  como  from.  Delhi.  Nicholson  determined 
to  carry  the  sesai,  thus  breaking  the  left  centre  of  the 
line ;  then  swinging  round  his  right,  to  sweep  the  enemy's 
lino  of  guns,  and,  if  possible,  cut  him  off  from  the  bridge. 
This  plan  was  energoticallj-  carried  o^^t.  Detaching  the 
1st  Punjab  Infantry,  under  Lieutenant  Lumsden,  to 
drive  the  enemy  out  of  Nujuffghur,  and  Blunt  to  watch 
tho  left,  Nicholson  ari-ayod  the  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers,  the 
Gist  Foot,  and  the  2nd  Punjabees  against  the  serai. 
Its  front  was  covered  by  a  low  ridge,  and  on  this  Tombs 
planted  his  guns.  During  tho  brief  cannonade  our  men 
lay  down,  and  Nicholson  rode  wp  and  delivered  a  short 
speech  to  this  effect : — "  Men  of  the  61st,  you  remembev 
what  Sir  Colin  Campbell  said  at  Chillianwallah,  and 
you  have  heard  that  ho  said  tho  same  to  his  gallant 
Highland  Brigade  at  the  Alma.  I  have  the  same  re- 
quest to  make  to  you  and  to  the  men  of  tho  1st  Fusi- 
liei-s.  Hold  your  fire  tiU  ■within  twenty  or  thirty  yai'ds ; 
then  fire  and  chai-ge,  and  the  serai  is  yours."  The 
signal  soon  came ;  tho  line  rose,  topped  tho  little  lidgo, 
and  went  steadily  on  through  the  swamp  at  its  foot, 
disregarding  the  fire  of  grape  and  musketry.  "Within  a 
few  yards  came  the  order,  "  Fu-e  a  volley  and  cbarge  ! " 
There  was  a  crash  of  musketr}-,  down  came  tho  bayonets, 
and  with  a  fierce  cheer  on  dashed  the  line.  Lieutenant 
Gabbett,  of  the  Gist,  sprang  forward,  but  just  as  he 
reached  tho  guns  he  slipped  and  fell,  and  a  Sepoy  killed 
him  with  the  bayonet,  but  was  instantly  shot  by  Cap- 
tain Trench.  Tho  SeiJoj's  fought  well,  and  some  crossed 
bayonets  with  oui'  men;  yet  they  could  not  stand 
against  the  impetuous  onset,  and  the  serai  and  guns 
were  "won.  Changing  his  fi'ont,  Nicholson  now  turned 
the  line  of  the  remaining  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  ad- 
vanced. The  Sepoys,  although  strongly  posted,  seeing 
tho  bridge  in  danger,  made  for  it  at  full  speed,  and 
crowded  over,  pursued  by  the  fire  of  our  artillery.  They 
succeeded  in  getting  away  with  three  guns,  leaving 
thirteen  in  our  possession,  captin'ed  on  the  field.  "We 
also  took  their  camp  and  baggage,  and  horses  and 
camels,  and  seventeen  full  wagons  of  ammunition.  In 
tho  meantime  Lumsden  had  cleared  tho  rebels  out  of 
Nujuffghur,  and  was  moving  up  to  join  the  main  body, 
when  he  was  ordei-ed  to  drive  a  band  of  Sex^oys  out  of  a 
village  into  which  they  had  thrown  themselves  when 
cut  off  from  the  bridge.  Having  no  retreat,  these  men 
fought  desperately.  Lumsden  was  shot  dead,  and  his 
men  recoiled  with  heavy  loss.  The  61st  were  sent  up, 
but  these,  too,  suffered  heavily  before  tho  village  was 


taken.  Halting  near  the  bridge,  the  sappers  blew  it 
up — an  important  service — and  tho  troops,  who  had 
been  afoot  all  day,  slept  on  the  ground  without  food. 
This  was  very  trying,  but  they  bore  it  bravely,  and  tho 
next  day  thoy  marched  back,  entering  the  camp  before 
Delhi  in  the  evening.  Thoy  had  lost  sixty  killed  and 
wounded ;  but  they  had  killed  800  of  the  enemy,  taken 
thirteen  guns,  and  marched  five  and  thirty  miles,  all 
within  forty  hours.  By  such  an  exploit  did  Nicholson 
signalise  his  arrival  before  Delhi. 

Tho  fate  of'  Delhi  was  drawing  nigh,  jfho  old  king, 
after  ho  learned  the  tmth— a  long  time  kept  from  him — 
about  the  battle  of  Nujuffghur,  suffered  alike  from  im- 
potent anger  and  impotent  despair.  lie  felt  tliat  we 
must  win ;  and  he  felt  rightly.  Tho  last  reinforcements 
camotup  in  tho  first  week  of  September,  and  with  them, 
the  siege  ti-aiu.  There  was  now  no  timo  to  lose. 
Cholera  and  ague  were  rife  in  our  camp.  Not  only  tho 
malaria  from  tho  swamps,  but  tho  fetid  odours  from 
dead  cattle  were  more  fatal  than  the  shot  of  tho  oncmj-. 
Out  of  11,000  men,  more  than  a  fourth  were  sick. 
Everything — tho  feverish  state  of  the  Punjab,  the  un- 
healthinoss  of  the  camp — made  it  imperative  on  G  oneral 
"Wilson  to  take  Delhi.  He  had  powerful  assistants. 
Baii-d  Smith  was  there  to  dii-eot  the  engineering  opera- 
tions ;  Nicholson  to  impel  and  guide ;  Hodson,  and 
Chamberlain,  and  Norman  to  apply  the  spur,  if  it  were 
needed.  At  the  back  of  all,  the  commanding  voice  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence  could  be  heard  from  tho  Punjab. 
Delhi  must  be  taken  out  of  hand. 

Thus  the  month  of  August  closed,  and  September 
began  the  fourth  of  tho  mutiny  and  the  third  of  the 
siege.  The  crowning  act  is  a  little  story  by  itself,  and 
must  have  a  separate  chapiter. 


CHAPTEK  XLY. 

Crisis  in  the  Sie^c  of  Delhi — Defect  of  the  FortiUcatioas — Suryeying  under  , 
Fire — Sites  for  Batteries  selected — Trenches  opened— Exciting  Night 
Scenes — BoDihardment  began — Lmllow  Castle,  Siege  Batteries  there 
— Effect  of  Fire — The  Engineers— Inspecting  the  Breaches — Metlley's 
Adventure— Breaches  found  to  he  practicable— Assault  ordered — Plan 
of  Attacli — The  Stormcrs — Nicholson  at  the  Cashmere  Bastion — Bloiv- 
ing  in  of  the  Cashmere  Gate— SpleutUd  Exploit— Hawthorne's  Bugle — 
Uush  of  the  52nd  Foot — The  "nhole  Line  carried  by  Assault— Briga- 
dier Campbell's  daring  aiarch  to  tlie  Great  Street— Nicholson's  Move- 
ment on  the  Jlorec— Nicholson  mortally  "n-ounded;  but  the  Army  is 
firmly  established  in  Delhi — Reid's  Attack  on  Kishengunge  fails— 
The  Cavalry  under  Fire— Hodson  of  Hodsons  Horse — Wilson's  hesi- 
tation happily  overruled— Capture  of  the  Slagazine,  and  of  the 
Palace— Hodson  captures  the  King,  and  slays  his  Sons — The  Sikhs — 
Death  of  John  Nicholson— Complete  Occupaiion  of  Delhi — Who  did  it 
— Greathed's  Jlarch  do^vn  tlie  Doab — Agra  in  Dangei- — Battle  of  Agra, 
and  Route  of  the  Mutineers- Part  of  the  Army  of  the  Punjab  in 
Cawnpore. 

The  crisis  iu  the  siege  of  Delhi  had  uo-w  arrived.  The 
last  soldier  Sir  John  Lawreuce  could  spare  fi'oni  the 
Punjab  had  reached  the  camp  with  the  siege  train. 
Nicholson's  victory  had  filled  the  chiefs  of  the  mutineers 
with  alarm,  and  Nicholson's  presence  with  still  greater 
dread,  for  his  military  renown  was  strong  in  tho  rebel 
army.  But  they  were  far  from  anticipating  the  kind  of 
tempest  which  was  about  to  bui'st  over  their  stronghold. 
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Although,  the  Sepoys  had  shown  some  skill  and  some 
enterprise  in  defence  of  Delhi,  our  engineers,  scanning 
the  place,  had  long  seen  that  they  had  committed  a 
capital  fault.  "We  were  forced  to  assail  the  north  front 
of  tho  city,  because  we  were  tied  to  the  plateau  and  the 
ridge,  by  the  fact  that  our  line  of  communications  lay  in 
rear  of  the  ridge,  and  because  we  could  not  establish 
any  base  of  supplies  in  any  other  quarter.  Now,  tho 
fortifications  on  this  side  consisted,  starting  from  the 
Jumna,  on  our  left,  of  the  "Water  Bastion,  tho  Cashmere 
Bastion,  and  the  Moreo  Bastion.  A  cux-tain  wall,  loop- 
holed  for  musketry,  but  not  pierced  or  prepared  for 
guns,  connected  each  bastion  with  the  other.  Tho  con- 
sequence was  that  guns  were  mounted  only  on  the  bas- 
tions, and  not  on  the  cui-tains ;  and  the  effect  of  this  was 
that  we  were  enabled  to  erect  a  line  of  batteries  strong 
enough  to  silence  tho  guns  on  the  bastions  and  breach 
the  curtain  walls.  Had  the  mutineers  possessed  an 
engineer  of  ordinary  faculty,  he  would  have  seen  the 
use  to  which  the  curtains  could  have  been  put.  Ho 
would  have  caused  a  thick  rampart  of  earth  to  bo  piled 
up  behind  the  curtains.  On  these  he  would  have 
mounted  guns  dx-awu  from  tho  magazine — there  were 
200  new  pieces  in  store — and  thus  the  whole  of  the 
north  front,  from  the  Moree  to  the  "Water  Bastion,  would 
have  been  one  bristling  line  of  batteries.  Fortunately 
for  us  the  enemy  did  not  find  this  out  until  it  was  too 
late.  It  was  not  likely  that  an  engineer  so  accomplished 
as  Colonel  Baird  Smith  would  overlook  the  capital  defect 
of  the  enemy.  He  did  not ;  and  his  plan  of  attack, 
executed  by  Captain  Taylor,  took  ample  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  negligence  of  tho  foe. 

Before  tho  siege  train  arrived  the  engineers  had  set  to 
work  training  the  Muzbee  Sikhs,  sent  down  by  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  to  act  as  sappers  and  pioneers.  There  were 
in  the  camp  a  few  trained  sappers  belonging  to  tho  old 
army.  They  had  been  disarmed  at  Eoorkeo  when  their 
brethren  mutinied;  had  been  re-armed  and  marched  to 
Delhi ;  and  faithful  fellows  they  proved  to  be.  By  these 
and  the  Muzbees,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Brownlow,  siege  materials  were  prepared.  "Working 
parties  of  sappers  were  practised  at  making  field  powder 
magazines  and  platforms  for  siego  guns,  and  in  rehears- 
ing tho  operations  of  loading  and  unloading,  and  the  art 
of  throwing  iip  batteries.  Besides  these  men,  Colonel 
Smith  hired  many  hundreds  of  labourers,  who,  for  a 
little  pay,  worked  steadily  and  cheerfully  under  fire. 
"When  tho  siego  train  was  known  to  bo  near,  it  was  re- 
solved to  begin  tho  first  battery.  Tho  site  for  this  was 
selected  by  two  engineers,  who  went  out,  accompanied 
by  a  few  Ghoorkas,  to  survey  and  reconnoitre  tho  front. 
"  It  was  on  an  isolated  plateau,"  says  Captaiir  Medley, 
who  has  written  a  spirited  account  of  tho  last  days  of 
■|.ho  siege,  "  000  yards  from  tho  Moreo  Bastion,"  tho  left 
of  the  north  front  of  Delhi.  "  It  was  mado  for  six  light 
guns,  and  was  connected  by  a  trench  with  tho  Samnoy 
House,"  a  Hindoo  temple,  overlooking  tho  Subzee 
iilundee,  and  held  as  an  outpost.  This  was  a  pre- 
liminary step.  No.xt,  Medley  and  another  officer,  with 
si.xty  Ghoorkas,  descended  from  tho  ridgo  to  survey  a 


"nullah,"  or  ravine,  which  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
our  engineers,  who  thought,  and  justly,  that  it  would 
servo  the  purpose  of  a  first  parallel.  ' '  "Wo  crept  down 
into  the  nullah,"  writes  Medley,  "  and,  dividing  tho 
work  amongst  us,  commenced  surveying  and  plotting 
away  at  a  great  pace,  our  movements  being  considerably 
accelerated  by  tho  knowledge  that  we  were  "OO  yards 
from  our  own  lino  of  pickets,  and  that  the  ground  was 
not  very  favourable  for  running.  V/e  had  very  nearl)- 
completed  our  work,  and  would  very  likely  have  got  off 
unobserved,  when  some  pandy  grass-cutters  spied  us 
out,  and  ran  off  to  tho  Cashmere  Gate.  Tho  enemy 
sallied  out  in  groat  force,  and  commenced  to  fire  from  a 
long  distance,  until  they  had  thoroughly  ascertained 
how  small  our  party  was,  when  they  got  more  bold,  and, 
sneaking  through  the  long  grass  in  swarms,  tried  to  get 
round  and  cut  us  off,  keeping  up  a  teasing  fire.  Tho 
Ghoorkas  were  ordered  not  to  fire,  and  fell  back  very 
steadily,  while  we  went  on  surveying,  resolved  to  finish 
our  work  in  spite  of  all  the  pandies  in  creation.  I  was 
comfortably  seated  under  a  small  tree,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  protection,  and  was  busy  taking  angles,  when  a 
puff  of  smoke  rose  from  the  Cashmere  Bastion,  and  a 
shower  of  grape  came  just  over  us,  tearing  the  tree  to 
pieces  all  around.  This  was  rather  too  close  to  bo 
pleasant,  and  a  second  shot  immediately  afterwards, 
which  threw  the  dust  and  stones  right  over  us  as  it 
ploughed  up  the  ground,  made  us  execute  a  rapid 
'flank'  movement,  which  took  us  out  of  range  of  the 
gnn.  Wo  had  done  our  work,  and  w.alked  quietly 
towards  Hindoo  Eao's ;  but  pandy  knew  he  should  get 
a  chance  as  we  went  up  tho  slope  of  the  hill,  and  let 
di'ive  with  a  round  shot  by  way  of  a  parting  hint.  Their 
skirmishei's  followed  up  pretty  close,  when  the  Ghoorkas 
prayed  to  be  allowed  to  have  just  one  shot  before  the  fun 
was  over ;  and,  on  receiving  permission  from  Ca2)taiu 

T ,  throw  themselves  into  the  grass,  and  commenced 

a  filo  firing,  which  caused  pandy  to  beat  a  precipitate 
retreat,  and  it  was  with  somo  difficulty  we  pi'evented  the 
Ghoorkas  from  following  them  up.  As  we  were  nearly 
home,  I  asked  tho  little  native  officer,  who  was  with  us, 
if  any  of  his  men  were  hit.  '  Oh,  yes,'  he  said,  '  one 
was  hit.'  '"Where  was  ho?'  'Oh,  he  was  coming 
along  all  I'ight.'  And  so  ho  was,  too,  with  a  little  help, 
yet  tho  man  was  shot  through  the  groin,  and  died  tho 
same  night ;  another  man  was  hit  in  the  thigli,  but  not 
badly ;  these  were  our  only  two  casualties.  On  arriving 
at  Hindoo  Eao's,  we  found  General  "Wilson  and  somo  of 
his  staff,  who  had  been  watching  our  proceedings  rather 
anxiously." 

Tho  active  operations  of  tho  siego  began  on  the  7th  of 
September.  That  night  it  was  resolved  that  tho  right 
battery.  No.  1,  should  bo  completed  and  armed.  It  was 
an  immense  undert-aking.  Tho  onginoers,  with  a  few 
sappers,  had  to  trace  tho  outline  in  tho  dark  ;  the  battery 
was  constructed  and  the  guns  and  ammunition  brought 
in.  Lot  tho  reader  imagine  tho  scone.  There  were  tho 
engineei's  busy  with  tape,  and  tho  pickets  only  700 
yards  from  tho  Moree.  It  was  their  business  to  de- 
fine the  battery,  or  rather  batteries ;  for  one,  tho  right, 
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looked  straiglit  at  tlio  left  half  of  tlio  Moree ;  this  was 
for  six  guns,  and  was  intended  to  smash  tho  guns  and 
beat  tho  embrasures  of  that  bastion  into  ruin ;  the 
other,  the  left,  for  four  guns,  was  directed  against  tho 
Cashmere  Bastion,  in  order  that  its  fire  might  be  kept 
down  and  prevented  from  hindering  tho  construction  of 
the  batteries  in  its  front.  Down  into  the  rayine,  or 
nullah,  in  rear  of  the  batteries,  marched  the  covering- 
party,  and  (luickly  ascending  its  southern  Lank,  spread 
themselves  out  in  silence  along  the  front.  Then  camo 
long  strings  of  camels  laden  with  gabions  and  fascines. 
Those — ^viz.,  baskets  and  faggots — ^were  needed  to  fur- 
nish cover,  as  tho  rocky  ground  pelded  no  earth.  The 
camels  roared  and  moaned  as  they  were  relieved  of 
theii-  burdens,  and  many  a  listener  to  the  uncouth 
sounds  prayed  that  tho  Sepoys  might  not  hear.  The 
moon  rose  in  a  cloudless  sky.  The  Sepoys,  for  some 
time,  neither  heard  nor  saw.  The  ravine  was  alive  with 
m.en  and  beasts ;  the  ridge  above  was  crowne'd  by  a 
busy  multitude,  planting  gabions  and  piling  fascines, 
and  finishing  the  whole  with  a  crest  of  sandbags  to  form 
the  sides  of  the  embrasures.  Some  wore  thus  engaged, 
others  were  building  the  magazines,  others  connecting 
the  two  batteries  by  a  trench,  or  covered  way.  Suddenly 
the  men  in  the  Moreo  grew  suspicious.  Thero  was  a 
flash,  a  roar  of  exploding  powder,  a  crash  of  grape  in 
tho  work,  and  several  men  wore  hurt.  Then  camo 
another.  Ilad  the  Sepoys  really  divined  what  was 
going  on .'  No ;  for  their  well-aimed  iiro  ceased  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  Tho  work  went  on,  and  ap- 
I>roachod  completion.  Morning  also  was  approaching, 
and  with  daylight  would  come  destruction.  "With  a 
steady  rush,  without  hm-ry, ,  the  labour  continued. 
Down  came  tho  carts  with  ammunition;  down  came 
tho  guns,  each  drawn  by  twentj'  buUocks.  The  am- 
munition was  hastily  stored  in  the  m.agazines,  the  guns 
were  di-agged  into  the  batteries.  By  dint  of  unceasing 
exertions  tho  buUocks  and  carts  were  got  back  to  the 
ridge,  and  just  before  day  broko  tho  bulk  of  tho  work- 
ing party  followed,  for  to  hayo  crossed  in  daylight  the 
spaco  between  the  camp  and  the  battery  would  have 
been  destruction  to  them.  "With  all  this  exertion  only 
one  gun  was  i-eady  to  open  fire. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light,  tho  mutineers  in  tho  Moree 
and  along  tho  curtain  behold  'n'ith  indignant  astonish- 
ment tho  newly-built  battery,  and  opened  \ipon  it  with 
a  destructive  fire,  under  which  it  had  to  bo  finished,  gun 
after  gun  opening  as  it  was  got  into  its  place.  Tho  eircct 
of  their  fii-o  was  soon  manifest,  for  by  the  afternoon  of 
tho  8th  the  Moree  was  a  silent  heap  of  ruins.  Never- 
theless, at  intervals  througliout  the  bombardment,  the 
enemy  sticking  to  the  Moree,  now  and  then  opened  firo 
from  a  gun  until  it  was  knocked  over. 

On  the  samo  day,  tho  7th,  a  strong  force  had  sur- 
prised and  occupied  Ludlow  Castle,  and  tho  Koodsia 
Bagh,  a  garden  to  tho  left  of  it,  and  under  tho  Water 
Bastion.  It  was  in  this  quarter  that  tho  real  siogo 
batteries  wore  to  bo  constructed,  and  tho  work  had  been 
commenood  on  tho  right  with  tho  doublo  object  of 
crushing  tho  Morcc,  and  di'awiug  off  tho  attention  of  tho 


enemj-  from  tho  Cashmere  Gate  and  Bastion.  On  this 
side  four  batteries  were  speedily  made,  aU  under  a  heavj' 
fire,  for  they  wore  within  musketry  range,  and  thj 
broken  ground  between  the  batteries  and  the  placo 
afforded  excellent  cover.  There  wero  two  batteries  in 
front  of  Ludlow  Castle,  an  array  of  eighteen  guns ;  a 
mortar  battery  in  lino  with  them,  but  further  to  the 
left;  and  a  fourth  battery  near  tho  custom-house, 
within  150  yards  of  the  "Water  Baitiou.  "Until  all  was 
ready  the  embrasui'es  were  masked  with  gabions,  and 
when  tho  time  camo  to  open  fire,  these  were  removed  by 
volunteers,  who  for  the  time  were  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
shot.  These  were  great  and  successful  operations,  and 
without  native  labour  could  not  have  been  accomplished. 
But  the  natives  worked  well  for  pay,  and  readily  plied 
the  spade  and  2jick  under  a  searching  firo.  The  losses 
were  heavy,  but  the  work  was  u^-gent. 

The  m.ortars  had  been  in  steady  play  from  sunset  on 
the  10th,  and  on  tho  11th  the  breaching  battery  of 
eighteen  guns  opened  with  such  efi'ect  on  tho  Cashmera 
Bastion,  and  the  curtain  between  it  and  tho  "Water 
Bastion,  that  the  guns  on  the  formei-  ceased  to  reply, 
and  tho  latter  came  clattering  down  iir  huge  cantles. 
The  shot  shook  down  the  wall,  the  shells  tore  open  tho 
parajjets.  Hour  by  hour  the  breach  grew  wider.  Tho 
right  of  the  Cashmere  Bastion  and  the  left  of  the  "Water 
Bastion  wore  crumbling  away  uudai-  the  ceaseless  blows. 
But  these  were  not  given  without  a  sliarp  retiu-n  of  fire. 
The  mutineers  covered  theii'  whole  fiunt  with  a  trench, 
and  lined  it  with  infantry.  They  brought  light  guns  on 
to  the  ramparts.  They  skilfully  planted  a,  battery  to  thj 
loft  of  the  Moree  in  such  a  position  that  it  took  thj 
right  and  centre  batteries  in  flanks  and  could  not  itself 
bo  seen  hj  any  grm  of  oui-s;  whUo  across  tho  Jumnx 
thero  was  a  second  battery,  which  enfiladed  the  left, 
though  with  less  effect.  La  spite  of  all  this,  our  troops 
worked  theii-  guns  -with  unfaltering  steadiness.  Hero  is 
a  sketch  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Medley: — "  Tho  heat 
was  very  great,  but  the  excitement  of  the  scene  almost 
prevented  its  being  felt.  The  men's  dinner  and  beer 
camo  into  tho  batteries,  and  were  hoartUy  cnjoj-ed  ;  and 
in  the  evening,  sundi-y  scared  figures  in  whito  cam-^ 
running  into  tho  jdaco,  one  by  one,  and  proved  to  bi- 
oui-  khidmatgars,  biinging  the  o2icei-s'  dinners.  And 
it  is  only  fail-  to  this  much  abused  class  of  servants  t<i 
record  how  bravely  they  behaved  in  this  res^xjct.  Thcr^  ■■ 
wore  ver}-  few  who,  even,  when  theii-  masters'  posts  wer.  > 
the  most  dangerous,  ever  hesitated  to  bring  them,  their 
dinners  as  regularly  as  clockwork.  Tho  beostoes  wero 
another  class  of  servants  that  behaved  equally  well.  Li 
tho  many  conflicts  that  took  place  outside  the  walls  of 
Delhi,  thoso  men,  with  theii-  water-bags,  always  kept  up 
with  tho  Eui-opoan  troops,  and  wci-o  ready  with  their 
cooling  draught  in  the  heat  of  battle,  and  many  of  them 
lost  their  lives  or  their  limbs  on  thoso  occasions.  Tho 
Eui-opoan  soldiers  duly  appreciated  this  pluck.  "When 
it  was  war  to  the  knifo  with  every  other  pandy,  the 
rebel  boestces  were  spai-od,  out  of  comijlimout  to  their 
frateruify ;  and  many  a  windfall  of  loot  from  tlio  bodies 
of  tho  slaiu  did  our  roginiontal  beostoes  get  hold  of  by 
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the  favour  of  tho  Europeans.  After  discussing  our 
dinners,  pipes  were  lighted,  and  the  officer  commanding 
in  tlio  battery  made  arrangements  for  .a  mild  sort  of 
firing  to  bo  kept  up  through  tho  night ;  •wliilo  tho  artU- 
lory,  in  general,  lay  down  to  sleep  away  their  day's 
fatigue.  So  thoroughly  did  one  get  accustomed  to  the 
row,  and  so  great  was  tho  fatigue,  that  the  regular  dis- 
charge of  guns  fired  through  the  night,  within  ten  feet 
of  the  sleeper,  could  hot  disturb  his  repose." 

Eor  thrco  days  this  wont  on  incessantly ;  tho  big-  guns 
firing  by  day,  the  mortars  shelling  the  broaches  and 
parapets  all  night.  On  tho  13th  there  were  two  great 
breaches  in  tho  walls.  If  these  were  practicable,  it  was 
determined  that  the  place  should  be  assaulted  forthwith, 
as  the  Sepoys  were  at  length  engaged  in  piling  up  earth 
behind  tho  curtain  connecting  the  Moreo  and  Cashmei-c 
Bastions ,  in  order  that  they  might  line  the  wall  with 
heavy  guns.  Tho  engineers  —  no  officer!?  were  called 
upon  to  do  more,  or  answered  the  call  better,  than  the 
officers  of  this  corps — wore  ordered  to  examine  the 
breaches.  That  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  this  service,  wo  again  quote  Captain  Medley's 
account  of  his  adventure. 

He  decided  to  do  it  at  night.  Leaving  tho  batteries 
with  six  riflemen,  and  a  stronger  .supporting  partj',  he 
advanced  through  a  garden  and  jungle  to  •within  sixty 
yards  of  tho  breach  near  the  Cashmere  Bastion.  ' '  Creep- 
ing quietly  through  the  garden  mentioned  above,  we 
quickly  found  our.selves  tinder  a  large  tree  on  the  edge 
of  the  cover,  and  here  we  halted  for  a  moment,  con- 
versing only  in  whispers.  Tho  enemy's  sku-mishers 
were  firing  away  on  our  right,  some  thirty  yards  from 
us,  and  tho  flashes  of  their  muskets  lit  up  the  air  as  if 
they  had  been  fire-flies.  Tho  shells  and  rockets  of  the 
enemy  at  one  moment  illumined  the  space  around,  as 
they  sailed  over  our  heads,  and  then  left  us  in  total 
darkness.      We  now  left    the  rifle  officer.  Lieutenant 

H ,  and  his  twenty  men  in  support,  and,  with  the 

six  men  who  were  to   accompany  us,   L and  I 

emerged  into  the  open,  and  pushed  straight  for  the 
breach.  In  five  mimites  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
«dge  of  the  ditch,  the  dark  mass  of  tho  Cashmere  Bas- 
tion immediately  on  the  other  side,  and  the  breach  dis- 
tinctly discernible.     Not  a  soul  was  in   sight.      The 

counterscarp  was  sixteen  feet  deep,  and  steep.     L 

slid  down  first ;  I  passed  down  the  ladder,  and,  taking 
two  men  out  of  the  six,  descended  after  him,  leaving 
the  other  four  on  the  top  to  cover  our  retreat.  Two 
minutes  more  and  wo  should  have  been  at  the  top  of 
tho  breach ;  but,  quiet  as  we  had  been,  tho  enemy  was 
on  tho  watch,  and  we  heard  several  men  running  from 
the  left  towards  the  breach.  We  therefore  re-ascended, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  and  thi-owing  om-selves  down 
on  the  grass,  waited  in  silence  for  what  was  to  happen. 
A  number  of  figures  immediately  appeared  ou  the  top 
of  Iho  breach,  their  forms  clearly  discernible  against  the 
bright  sky,  and  not  twenty  yards  distant.  Wo,  how- 
ever, were  in  the  deep  shade,  and  they  could  not,  appa- 
rently, see  us.  They  conversed  in  a  low  tone,  and 
presently  we  heard  the  ring  of  their  steel  rami'ods  as 


they  loaded.  We  waited  quietly,  hoping  they  would  go 
away,  when  another  attempt  might  bo  made.  Mean- 
while wo  could  see  that  the  breach  was  a  good  one,  tho 
slopo  easy  of  ascent,  and  that  thero  wore  no  guns  in  tho 
flank.  Wo  knew  by  experience,  too,  that  tho  ditch  was 
easy  of  descent.  It  was,  however,  desu'able,  if  iJossiblc, 
to  get  to  the  top,  but  tho  sentries  would  not  move.  At 
one  timo  tho  thought  occurred  to  me  of  attempting  the 
ascent  by  force.  We  might  have  shot  two  or  three  of 
them  from  where  wo  lay,  and  in  the  surprise  the  rest 
might  have  run ;  and  wo  could  have  been  to  the  top 
and  back  before  they  had  seen  how  small  our  party  was. 
But  the  extreme  hazard  of  the  attempt,  and  the  utter 
impossibility  of  rescuing  any  one  that  might  be  wounded 
in  tho  ditch,  made  mo  abandon  tho  idea,  when  1  fm-ther 
reflected  that  we  had  in  reality  gained  all  the  needful 
information.  After  waiting,  therefore,  some  minutes 
longer,  I  gave  a  signal;  the  whole  of  us  jumped  up  at 
once,  and  ran  back  towards  our  own  ground.  Directly 
wo  were  discovered  a  volley  was  sent  after  us.  The  balls 
came  whizzing  about  our  cars,  but  no  one  was  touched. 
We  reached  our  support  in  safety,  and  all  quietly  re- 
treated to  the  Eoodsia  Bagh  by  tho  same  i-oad  we  had 

come.   L went  off  to  the  batteries,  to  tell  them  they 

might  open  fire  again,  and  I  got  ou  to  my  horse  and 
galloped  back  to  camp  as  hard  as  I  could,  to  make  my 
report  to  the  chief  engineer ;  the  roar  of  the  batteries, 
as  I  rode  off,  showing  that  they  had  once  more  opened 
fire  on  the  breach.  I  found  the  chief  engineer  in  his 
office ;  drew  out  my  report  on  paper,  with  a  sketch  of 
the  breach,  which  I  reported  practicable  for  immediate 
assault." 

The  general  had  already  drawn  up  his  plan  of  assault. 
The  chief  engineer  advised  that  it  should  be  delivered  at 
daybreak  the  next  mornLng.  His  advice  was  adopted, 
and  accordingly  the  welcome  order  went  through  tho 
camp,  and  rotised  the  soldiers  for  an  encounter  they  so 
sternly  desu-ed. 

In  order  to  capture  the  city,  the  general  formed  five 
columns.  Of  these,  the  fii-st,  under  Nicholson,  consisted 
of  the  loth.  Eoot,  the  1st  Eusiliefs,  and  the  2nd  Punja- 
bees.  It  was  to  bx'eak  in  at  the  Cashmere  Bastion, 
through  the  breach.  The  second,  under  Brigadier  Jones, 
consisted  of  tho  Sth  Eoot,  the  2nd  Eusiliers,  and  the  4th 
Sikhs.  This  column  was  directed  to  enter  the  Water 
Bastion  breach.  The  third  column,  under .  Colonel 
Campbell,  of  the  52nd,  consisted  of  the  52nd  Foot,  the 
Kumaon  Battalion,  and  the  1st  Punjabees.  To  them 
was  entrusted  the  duty  of  rushing  in  at  the  Cashmere 
Gate  after  it  had  been  blown  open.  The  fourth  column, 
under  Major  Eeid,  tho  constant  and  gallant  defender  of 
Hindoo  Eao's  house,  v.'as  formed  of  a  detachment  of 
British,  his  own  Ghoorkas,  and  part  of  the  Cashmere 
Contingent.  They  were  to  carry  the  suburb  of  Eashen- 
gunge,  the  enfilading  battery  under  tho  Moree,  and,  if 
possible,  the  Lahore  Gate.  The  fifth  column,  under 
Brigadier  Lougfield,  formed  the  reserve.  The  whole 
force  did  not  exceed  5,000  men. 

Before  daybreak  tho  three  first  columns  and  tho 
reserve  moved  down  from  the  ridge  towards  Ludlow 
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Castle  and  tlie  Koodsia  Bagli.  Just  before  reaching  the 
former,  Nicholson  marched  to  the  left  and  Campbell  to 
the  right  of  LucUow  Castle,  while  Jones  led  his  men  into 
the  jungles  of  the  Koodsia  Bagh.  The  whole  then  lay 
down  under  cover,  while  the  COth  Eifles  iu  advance  took 
post  in  open  order  within  musket-shot  of  the  walls, 
theu'  duty  being  to  fire  on  the  m.utineers  on  the  parapets 
of  the  curtain  flanking  the  breaches.  It  was  now  seen 
that  the  enemy  had  improvised  defences  in  the  breaches 
during  the  night,  and  the  batteries  once  more  opened 
on  them  to  clear  away  the  obstructions,  and  to  shako 
the  courage  of  the  Sepoys.  The  Eifles  springing  np 
with  a  cheer,  and  moving  forward,  was  to  be  the  signal 
far  the  batteries  to  cease  firing,  and  for  the  columns  to 
jTo  in  simultaneously. 

Presentlj'  the  dark  forms  of  the  60th  rose  from  their 
cover ;  their  cheering  shouts  wore  followed  bj^  the 
crack  of  their  rifles ;  a  burst  of  musketry  from  the  walls 
replied  with  a  steady  vigour ;  the  columns  emerged,  and 
each  went  as  straight  at  the  object  before  them  as  the 
ground  would  permit.  •  "With  throbbing  pulses,  but 
firm,  quick  tramp,  they  swept  along.  The  British  were 
inspired  by  a  desire  to  avenge  barbarous  massacres, 
punish  shameful  mutiny,  and  restore  the  empire  of  their 
race.  The  Sikhs  wore  animated  by  a  belief  that  they 
were  fulfilling  the  prophecies  of  their  holy  men.  The 
Ghoorkas  loved  the  combat,  and  hated  the  Poorbeahs — 
the  men  from  the  eastern  plains.  All  loved  plunder  and 
prize.  So  the  columns  closed  with  tho  enomy  who  had 
kept  them  at  bay  four  months. 

Nicholson's  column,  headed  by  tho  ladder  party,  which 
was  led  by  the  engineers.  Medley,  Lang,  and  Bingham, 
rashed  towai-ds  the  breach.  But  the  mutineers  shot 
closely  and  fost,  and  tho  party  were  so  smitten  on  the 
cdgo  of  the  ditch,  that  minutes  elapsed  before  the  ladders 
could  be  got  down  :  at  length  the  thing  was  done.  Then 
the  leaders  and  the  stormors  slid  down  tho  slope,  jdantcd 
the  ladders  against  the  scarp  below  tho  breach,  and  began 
to  ascend.  The  enemj-  fought  furiously  and  j'elled  furi- 
ously, and  rolled  down  stones  and  sustained  a  terrific 
fire,  and  dared  our  men  to  como  on.  They  got  a  speedy 
answer.  Up  went  Lieutenant  Fitzgerald,  of  the  75th, 
the  first  to  mount,  but  he  was  instantly  shot  dead.  But 
others  followed  fast,  and,  seeing  how  resolute  then- 
assailants  were,  tho  enemy  fled,  and  the  breach  was  won. 
Swarming  in,  tho  column  poured  down  tho  ramp  into 
tho  main  guai'd.  They  had  assailed  tho  proper  right  of 
tho  bastion.  On  tho  proper  loft  was  tho  famous  Cash- 
moro  Gate,  and  hero  an  exploit  had  been  poi-formed 
which,  for  daring,  ranks  among  tho  choicest  e.^ploits 
recorded  in  tho  history  of  war. 

That  exploit  was  tho  blowing  in  of  tho  gato  in  broad 
daylight.  Tho  mon  ordered  to  perform  this  feat  wero 
tho  engineer  oflicers,  Lieutenants  Home  and  Salkeld ; 
tho  sapper  sergeants,  Carmichaol,  Burgess,  and  Smith, 
and  Ilavildar  Madhoo,  with  seven  native  sappers  to 
carry  powdor-bags.  "With  thorn  went  Eobort  Uawthorn, 
bugler  of  tho  j2nd,  whoso  duty  it  was  to  so\iud  tho 
advanco  when  tho  gato  was  blown  in.  Campbell's 
column,  as  wo  havo  scon,  was  lying  down  awaiting  tho 


signal.  As  soon  as  it  was  given,  the  explosion  party 
started  on  their  dreadful  errand.  Captain  Medley  has 
described  tho  scene  that  ensued  so  well,  that  we  a"-ain 
must  quote  fi'om  his  pages.  There  was  an  outer  barrier 
gate,  which  was  found  open.  Through  this  went  Home. 
Before  him  stretched  a  broken  drawbridge  spanning  the 
ditch.  Over  its  shattered  timbers,  accompanied  by  four 
natives,  each  carrying  a  bag  of  twenty-five  pounds  of 
powder,  he  went,  and  placed  them  at  the  foot  of  the 
gi'cat  double  gate.  ' '  So  utterly  paralysed  were  tho 
enemy  at  the  audacity  of  the  in-oceeding,  that  they  only 
fired  a  few  stiaggling  shots,  and  made  haste  to  close  tho 
wicket,  with  eveiy  appearance  of  alarm,  so  that  Lieu- 
tenant Home,  after  laying  his  bags,  jumped  into  the  ditch 
iinhurt.  It  was  now  Salkeld's  tui-n.  He  also  advanced 
with  four  other  bags  of  powder,  and  a  lighted  port-fire. 
But  the  enemy  had  now  recovered  from  their  consterna- 
tion, and  had  seen  the  smallness  of  the  party,  and  the 
object  of  their  approach.  A  deadly  fire  was  poxrred  upon 
the  little  band  &'om  tho  top  of  the  gateway  from  both 
flanks,  and  fi'om  the  open  wicket  not  ten  feet  distant. 
Salkeld  laid  his  bags,  but  was  shot  through  the  arm  and 
leg,  and  fell  back  on  the  bridge,  handing  the  port-fire  to 
Sergeant  Bui-gess,  bidding  him  light  the  fusee.  Bur 
gess  was  instantly  shot  dead  in  the  attempt.  Sergeant 
Carmichaol  then  advanced,  took  up  the  port-fire,  and 
succeeded  in  the  attempt ;  but  immediately  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Sergeant  Smith,  seeing  him  fall,  advanced  at 
a  run  ;  but,  finding  that  tho  fusee  was  already  biu-ning, 
threw  himself  down  into  the  ditch,  where  the  bugler 
had  ah-eady  conveyed  poor  Salkeld.  In  another  moment 
a  terrific  explosion  shattered  the  massive  gate." 

Ere  tho  roar  of  tho  powder  had  died  away,  tho  bugle 
of  the  steadfast  Ilawthom  rang  out  the  well-known 
notes,  which  told  his  comrades  to  come  on.  Campbell 
gave  the  word,  and  tho  column,  headed  by  tho  noble  old 
j2nd,  started  forward.  First  went  Captain  Bayley  and 
a  company  of  the  52nd.  These,  rushing  over  the  di'aw- 
bridgo  and  through  the  gate,  were  quicklj-  followed  by 
fifty  men  from  each  battalion,  and  those  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  column.  There  was  no  resistance.  The 
exploding  powdor  had  killed  all  the  defenders  of  tho 
gate  but  one,  and  he  was  soon  dispatched.  As  the  men 
were  forming  afresh  for  work,  down  came  Nicholson's 
column  fi-om  tho  other  side.  So  far  tho  work  had  been 
well  and  quickly  done.  Tho  second  column,  in  its 
advance  on  tho  Water  Bastion  broach,  had  suffered  groat 
losses,  three-fourths  of  tho  ladder-party  falling,  together 
with  Groathcd  and  Ilovonden,  tho  engineers.  Part  of 
the  column,  however,  got  in  at  tho  breach ;  but  a  large 
number  straggled  oS"  to  the  right,  and  followed  the  track 
II  f  Nicholson. 

Once  inside,  Campbell  and  Nicholson  got  their  men 
into  order.  Tho  work  of  the  first  was  to  clear  tho 
buildings  near  tho  Cashmere  gate,  and  then  march 
straight  forward  upon  tho  Chaudnco  Chowk,  having  for 
object  tho  jiossossiou  of  that  High  Street  of  Delhi,  and 
Iho  strong  and  lofty  Jumma  !Musji(l,  wliich  rose  up  just 
iKiyond  it.  Tlio  second  undi'rtook  ts  sweep  alon;? 
tbo    ramparts,    ciipturing    in    succession    lh«    Moreo, 
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Cabul,  Burun,  and  Laliora  Bastions,  giving  admission  to 
Eoid's  cokiinn,  if  it  carried  tho  suburbs,  and,  conjiooting 
witii  CampboU  in  th.o  Cliandneo  Ctiowk,  press  on  to  the 
Ajmoro  Gate.     We  must  follow  each  column  in  turn. 

Colonel  Campbell's  column,  before  it  started  inwards, 
cleared  tlio  cutchery,  tlio  chnrcli,  and  several  bouses, 
;;nd  sent  a  company  into  tlio  "Water  Bastion,  wlioro  tlio 
enemy  still  lingered.  Then  gathering  up  liLs  men,  and 
,  guided  by  Sir  Theophdns  Metcalfe,  who  know  every  inch 
of  the  citj',  he  made  his  way  through  the  sti-cets  and 
gardens  towards  the  Chandneo  Chowk.  On  tho  road  the 
detached  company,  which  had  cleared  tho  Water  Bastion, 
rejoined  the  main  body,  having  worked  its  way  through 
the  narrow  streets  from  tho  watei'-sido.  Tho  column 
mot  with  little  opposition,  except  on  one  spot.  A  gun 
was  seen  looking  down  a  street.  The  colonel,  with 
Metcalfe  at  his  elbow,  sent  a  body  of  men  to  turn 
the  position  of  tho  gun ;  but  before  they  could  arrive, 
LioutcHant  Bradshavr,  caniod  away  by  ardour,  led  some 
of  tho  .j'2nd  straight  at  the  gun.  It  was  taken,  but 
Bi-adshaw  was  kdlcd — the  only  man  who  fell  under  its 
lire.  ATorking  through  the  Begum  Bagh,  the  column 
found  the  gate  closed ;  bat  an  adventurous  native 
policeman,  and  half  a  dozen  ii2ud  men,  speedily  broke 
upon  tho  gate,  and  tho  force  emerged  into  tho  Chandneo 
Chowk,  and  at  once  occupied  the  Kotwallee,  or  police- 
station.  Then  they  tried  the  Jumma  Musjid  ;  but  the 
enemy  had  closed  the  gate  and  bricked  up  the  side 
arches.  lie  had  swarmed  into  tho  houses  on  each  side, 
and  his  cavalry,  even,  wore  galloping  about  tho  streets. 
As  Colonel  Campbell  had  neither  jiowdsr-bags  nor  guns, 
iie  could  do  nothing ;  so  ho  fell  back  into  the  Begum  Bagh 
under  a  smurt  fire.  Here  he  waited  some  time,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  Reid's  and  Nicholson's  men  sweep  up  the 
Chandnee  Chowk  from  tho  Lahore  Gate.  They  did  not 
•cjme;  and  ho  therefore  relinquished  the  ground  won, 
and  fell  back  upon  the  church. 

In  tho  meantime,  Nicholson  had  led  his  men  along 
the  Rampart  Road,  which  runs  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
city  within  tho  wall.  He  rapidly  seized  tlio  Moree 
Bastion  and  tho  Cabul  Gate,  and  was  in-essing  on  for 
the  Lahore  Gate,  when  the  column  met  with  a  chock. 
They  had  gone  soma  distance,  the  loth.  Foot  in  front, 
writes  Mr.  Cavo  Browne,  when,  "at  a  curve  in  the  road, 
a  gun  in  the  Barun  Bastion  opened  fire  upon  them.  In 
the  lane,  too,  was  a  slight  breastwork  with  a  brass  gun 
to  dispute  tho  road;  but  this  was  soon  withdrawn  before 
tho  brisk  fire  of  tho  Toth.  Unhappily,  no  i-ush  was  made 
to  capture  it.  The  men  in  advance  hesitated,  and  fell 
back  to  tho  Ciabul  Gate,  with  three  officers — Captain 
Vreer  (of  tho  27th),  Yfadeson,  and  DarreU— wounded. 
Hero  Nicholsou,  who  had  mounted  the  Moree  Bastion 
to  reconnoitre  tho  movements  of  tho  enemy  outside, 
joined  t'aom,  and  found  the  aspect  of  affairs  suddenly 
changed.  In  the  lano,  which  had  before  been  com- 
paratively clear,  one  of  tho  guns  (origlnall)'  placed  at 
the  Lrihoro  Gate  to  swoop  the  Chandnee  Chowk)  had 
now  been  riui  some  distinco  down  tho  lane,  and  another 
placed  at  t'lio  ontranco  to  support  it.  The  windows  and 
loofs   of  tho   low  h';:;sj3  o.i   the  left  were   also   now 


swarming  with  rifleman. ;  and  where  a  short  timo  feafcr'? 

a  vigorous  rush  might  have  cleared  tlio  almost  empty 
lane,  and  taken  tho  gun  and  carried  tho  Lahore  Gate  in 
ilank,  with  probably  but  little  loss,  now  every  inch  of 
ground  had  to  be  fought,  and  tho  adv.anco  made  in  tho 
face  of  a  deadly  lire  from  tho  field-piece,  through  tho 
lano  alive  with  a  concealed  foe.  Nicholson  saw  tho 
emergency,  and  resolved  on  recovering,  if  possi'blc, 
t'ne  lost  ground.  Ho  pushed  on  the  1st  Fasiliors,  who 
answered  to  his  call  right  gallantlj'.  One  gun  was 
taken  and  spiked ;  twic-3  they  rushed  at  the  second. 
Tho  grape  ploughed  through  the  lano,  bullets  poured 
down  like  hail  from  the  walls  and  houses.  Major 
Jobson  foil  mortally  wounded  at  the  head  of  his  men ; 
Captain  Speko,  and  Captain  Grevillo,  were  disabled ;  the 
men  were  falling  fast — there  was  hesitation.  Nicholsoa 
sprang  forward,  and  whilo  in  the  act  of  waving  his 
sword  to  urge  the  men  on  once  more — alas  for  the 
column,  alas  for  the  army,  for  India  ! — ^he  fell  back 
mortally  wounded,  shot  through  the  chost  by  a  rebel 
from  a  house  window  close  by,  and  was  earned  off 
by  two  of  the  1st  Pasiliers.  The  command  of  tho 
column  devolved  on  JIajor  Brookes,  of  the  T5th  Eegi- 
ment,  w'no,  on  Colonel  Herbert's  retiring  wounded  at 
the  glacis,  had  taken  command  of  that  ragimont.  They 
now  fell  back  on  the  Cabul  Gate,  v/nich  was  for  some 
timo  to  be  our  advanced  position.  The  delay  had  lost 
us  tho  Lahore  Gate  and  Nicholson." 

It  was  this  check  which,  as  we  have  seen,  compelled 
the  retreat  of  Campbell  from  the  Bcgnm  Bagh,  and  of 
Ramsay,  with  his  Ghoorkas,  from  th'3  Kotwallee,  in  tho 
Chandnee  Chowk,  a  post  he  had  held  for  five  hours. 
By  this  timo  the  reserve  had  entered  the  city,  and 
Bourchier  was  bringing  in  his  guns,  when  tho  aspect  of 
affairs  outside  directed  attention  to  that  quarter. 

Tho  attempt  to  roach  the  Lahore  Gate,  by  carrying, 
tho  subm-b  in  front  of  it,  had  failed.  The  Sepoys,  v.'ho, 
as  Vi'O  have  rcmar'ied,  were  not  wanting  in  some  military 
ciualities,  had  prepared  for  an  attack  on  Klshengungo. 
Indeed,  one  reason  for  hurrying  on  the  assault  of  Delhi 
was  that  they  were  known  to  be  maldng  a  batteiy  for 
seventeen  guns  in  this  quarter,  with  which  to  take 
m  flank  our  whole  lino  of  batteries.  So  that  when 
Major  Roid,  starting  from  the  ridge,  led  his  weak 
column  from  tho  Su'ozee  Mundi  towards  the  Kisheu- 
gunge  suburb,  he  found  the  gardens  and  houses 
full  of  troops,  t"Wo  or  t'nreo  breastworks  in  his  jxith, 
plenty  of  guns,  and  several  squadrons  of  horse- 
men hovering  about  on  the  watch  tor  a  chance.  His 
troops  were  under  the  lire  of  the  western  bastions  of  tho 
city,  and  artillerjonsn  wore  so  scarce  that  the  three  guns 
with  him.  were  under-manned.  Tho  column  moved  on, 
and  came  in  contact  with  tho  enemy.  The  Cashmere 
Contingent,  forming  the  rig'nt  of  tho  line,  rushed  pre- 
maturely into  action,  and  i"n  as  prematurely  out  of  it. 
Their  conduct  oblig-cd  t'iuo  Jumdt'ul  of  Rifles  and  Ghooi'- 
kas  to  precipitate  thoii-  attack,  and  in  the  first  onset  they 
stormed  the  first  lino  of  tho  enemy's  defences.  But  at 
this  crisis,  Major  Reid,  who  h:wl  escaped  soot  free  in 
twenty-five   actions,   fell  sevorelj''  wounded  in  thia  ids 
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twenty-sixth.;  end  tho  enemy,  developing  an  immense 
force  of  all  arm3,  Captain  Muter,  of  the  Rifles,  who 
.succeeded  to  the  command,  -withdre-w  the  whole  column, 
covered  hy  the  fire  of  the  ridge  batteries. 

This  -was  a  moment  of  real  peril.  If  the  victorious 
foo  wheeled  to  his  right,  ho  might  have  swept  along  the 
line  of  the  siege  batteries,  and  fallen  on  the  flank  and 
rear  of  the  assaulting  columns.  Or  he  might  have  tried 
to  capture  the  ridge  and  camp.  To  prevent  this  the 
cavalry  performed  a  rare  exploit  ia  war.  Brigadier 
Hope  Grant,  whose  horsemen  had  been  in  the  saddle 
since  three  in  the  morning,  descended  from  the  ridge 
with  600  sabres  and  lances  and  a  few  guns,  led  by  the 
gallant  Tombs,  and  rode  under  the  city  walls,  so  as  to 
interpose  between  the  assaulting  troops  and  the  enemy. 
Let  Hodson,  who  was  there,  describe  the  scene ;  wo 
have  ali-eady  explained  why  the  horse  were  required. 
"In  an  instant,"  writes  Hodson,  "  horse  artilleiy  and 
cavaliy  were  ordered  to  the  front,  and  we  went  there  at 
the  gallop,  bang  through  our  own  batteries,  the  gunners 
cheering  us  as  we  leapt  over  the  sand-bags,  &o.,  and 
halted  under  the  Moreo  Bastion,  under  as  heavj'  a  fire  of 
round-shot,  grape,  and  canister,  as  I  have  ever  been 
^^nde^  in  my  life.  Our  artillery  dashed  to  the  front, 
uulimbered,  and  opened  upon  the  enemy ;  and  at  it  they 
both  went,  '  hammer  and  tongs.'  Now,  you  must  under- 
stand we  had  no  infantry  with  us.  All  the  infantry 
were  fighting  in  the  city.  They  sent  out  large  bodies  of 
infantry  and  cavalry  against  us,  and  then  began  the  fire 
of  musketry.  It  was  tremendous.  There  we  were — 9th 
Lancers,  1st,  2nd,  4th  Sikhs,  Guide  Cavalry,  and  Hod- 
sou's  Horse — protecting  the  artillery,  who  were  threat- 
ened by  their  infantry  and  cavaby.  And  fancy  what  a 
pleasant  position  we  were  in,  under  this  infernal  fire, 
and  never  returning  a  shot.  Our  artillery  blazed  away, 
of  course,  but  we  had  to  sit  in  our  saddles  a'nd  be 
knocked  over.  However,  I  am  hapjjy  to  say  we  saved 
the  guns.  The  front  we  kept  was  so  steady  as  to  keep 
them  back  until  some  of  the  Guide  Infantry  came  down 
and  went  at  them.  I  have  been  in  a  good  many  fights 
now,  but  always,  under  such  a  heavy  fire  as  this,  with 
my  own  regiment,  and  then  there  is  always  excitement, 
cheering  on  your  men  who  are  replying  to  the  enemy's 
fire  ;  but  here  we  were  in  front  of  a  lot  of  gai-dons,  per- 
fectly impracticable  for  cavalr j-,  under  a  fire  of  musketry, 
which  I  have  seldom  seen  equalled,  the  enemy  quite  con- 
coaled,  and  hero  wo  had  to  sit  for  three  hours.  Had  wo 
retired,  they  would  at  onee  have  taken  our  guns.  Had 
the  guns  retired  with  us,  wo  should  have  lost  the  posi- 
tion. No  infantry  could  bo  spared  to  assist  us,  so  we 
had  to  sit  there.  Men  and  horses  wero  knocked  over 
every  minute.  TVo  sufForod  terribly.  With  my  usual 
good  luck  I  was  never  touched.  "Well,  all  things  must 
have  an  end.  Some  infantry  came  down  and  cleared 
cho  gardens  in  our  fi-ont ;  and,  as  their  cavalry  never 
rdiowcd,  and  we  had  no  opportunity  of  charging,  we  fell 
back,  and  (the  fire  being  over  in  that  quarter)  halted  and 
dismounted." 

An  oflicer  who  was  present  has  loft  a  description  of 
Hodsoli  which  is  worth  preserving.     "I  found  time," 


he  says,  ' '  for  admiration  of  Hodson,  who  sat  like  a  man 
carved  in  stone,  and  as  calm  and  apparently  uncon- 
cerned as  the  sentries  at  the  Horse  Guards ;  and  only  by 
his  eyes  and  his  ready  hand,  whenever  occasion  offered, 
could  you  have  told  that  he  was  in  deadly  peril,  and  the 
balls  flying  amongst  us  as  thick  as  hail." 

When  the  evening  of  the  l-lth  arrived,  wo  had  made 
a  lodgement  in  Delhi.  We  held  the  ramj^arts  from  the 
Cabul  Gate,  along  the  north  fi-ont,  to  the  Jumna.  We 
held  the  church  and  the  college,  and  several  houses. 
The  palace,  the  magazine,  the  Selimgurh,  the  great 
gardens,  the  JummaMusjid — four-fifths  of  the  city — were 
stdl  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  To  win  what  we  had 
won  had  cost  the  little  army  66  officers  and  1,101  men 
killed  and  wounded — nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  force 
engaged  I  ,  The  position  gained  was  fortified,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  for  pushing  on  the  work  next  day. 
But,  unhappily,  the  troops  found  plenteous  stores  of 
liquor,  and,  demoralised  by  prolonged  labour,  with  sys- 
tems exhausted  by  the  burning  climate,  they  drank 
without  stint,  and  on  the  night  of  the  14th  and  the 
morning  of  the  loth  the  Sepoys  might  have  driven  the 
helpless  host  out  of  the  place.  General  Wdson  was  so 
alarmed  that  he  talked  of  retreating  to  the  ridge  ! 
Happily  there  were  firmer  minds  about  him,  and  he  had 
sense  enough  to  take  their  advice,  and  hold  on.  Nichol- 
son's voice  pealed  up  from  his  death-bed  against  the 
madness  of  the  thought,  the  bare  mention  of  which 
raised  a  storm  of  anger  in  our  lines.  To  put  a  stop  to 
intoxication,  Genei'al  Wilson  sent  a  partj'  into  the  ware- 
houses to  destroy  every  bottle  of  beer,  wine,  or  spirits 
that  could  bo  found.  It  was  done,  and  the  army  was 
saved  at  the  expense  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  who 
needed  the  stimulants  poured  out  in  waste  in  the  cellars 
of  Delhi. 

Once  rescued  from  drunkenness,  the  troops  steadily 
carried  out  their  arduous  enterprise,  and  at  the  end  of 
six  days  Delhi  was  theirs.  On  the  16th  the  walls  of  th'.' 
magasiine  were  breached,  and  the  4th  Punjabees  and 
Beloochecs,  going  in  with  the  bayonet,  drove  out  or  killed 
the  defenders.  The  enemy,  losing  courage,  withdrew 
from  Kishengunge,  and  the  Ghoorkas  replaced  them. 
On  the  ITth  the  Delhi  Bank  House  was  carried,  and 
a  mortar  battery  planted  to  bombard  the  palace.  All 
this  time  the  enemy  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  from  every 
point  of  vantage ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  us  from 
making  jirogress.  On  the  l>ith  the  Burun  B;vstion  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  the  Rifles  had  sapped  their  way 
through  the  houses  up  to  the  palace,  the  mam  gate  of 
which  was  now  exposed  to  a  severe  cannonade.  The 
people  and  the  Sepoys  wore  now  hurrying  out  of  the  city 
on  all  sides.  Hosts  of  women  had  passed  thi'ough  our 
linos  towards  our  camp,  guarded  by  o>ir  soldiers,  for  wo 
did  not  make  war  on  women.  There  wero  signs  that 
the  palace  had  been  deserted,  and,  rushing  in  the  troops 
found  only  a  few  fanatics  inside,  and  these  soon  received 
the  death  they  sought.  On  the  20th  wo  wore  in  entire 
possession  of  tho  cit}',  every  large  building  and  fortified 
jiost  having  boon  taken  or  abandoned. 

But  the  King  of  Delhi,  the  descendant  of  Timur— tho 
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aian  around  wlioni  insui-rectiou  •\voukl  gather  its 
thousands — had  not  been  taken.  With  tho  blood- 
stiiinod  pi-inces  of  liis  liouse,  ho  had  taken  rcfiigo  in  tlio 
Tomb  of  Ilnmaj'oun,  and  tho  ruin.i  of  old  Delhi. 
'Ilodson,  who  always  saw  into  tho  lioart  of  tho  business 
in  hand,  saw  now  that  without  tho  capture  of  tho  king, 
the  capture  of  Delhi  would  be  shorn  of  half  its  fruit. 
Tho  old  man  was  thoroughly  tired  of  a  tumultuous 
'existence.     Ilis  favourite  wife,  Zenat  Maluil,  and  hev 


king  and  the  princes,  lie  could  not  spare  European 
troops,  and  so  on.  Neville  Chamberlain  threw  tho 
weight  of  his  counsel  into  Ilodsou's  scale,  ami  again  tho 

I  words  Iff  Nicholson  were  furthcoming  on  the  same  side. 

I  Tho  general  gave  waj-.  He  gave  Ilodson  authority  to 
spai'o  tho  lifo  of  tho  king,  but  ho  declined  to  bo  responsible 

j  for  tho  enterprise.  Ilodson  selected  fift5-  troopers  from 
his  Ilorso.  He  rodo  through  the  ruins  of  old  Delhi, 
accompanied  Tiy  his  escort  and  the  one-eyed  Moulvie, 
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f.ithor-in-law,  wore  disinclined  to  run  tho  risk  attend- 
ing tho  leadership  of  a  wandering  rebellious  army. 
Ilodson  learned  that  they  were  ready  to  surrender  on 
conditions.  Tho  conditions  were  such  as  could  not  be 
granted;  but  Ilodson  felt  that  it  was  for  the  con- 
mievors  to  impose  conditions.  He  therefore  implored  the 
general  to  allow  him  to  take  a  body  of  his  horso,  and 
bring  iu  the  king,  on  tho  solo  condition  that  his  life 
should  be  spared  if  he  sun-endercd.  Wilson  was  obdu- 
rate. He  did  not  want  to  bo  '-bothered"  with  the 
196.— New  SEr.iEs. 


Eujub  Ali.  The  ruins  were  swarming  with  towuspooplo 
and  tho  followers  of  the  king.  The  peril  was  very 
great.  Hero  was  one  white  man ;  ho  had  fifty  faithful 
swordsmen  with  him ;  around  him  were  a  host  of 
natives,  chiefly  Moslems.  But  he  did  not  hesitate. 
Posting  his  men  as  well  as  ho  could,  he  sent  Sujub  Ali 
into  tho  tomb.  Two  hours  passed,  hoiri's  of  awful 
suspense — the  longest  hours  in  Hodson's  life.  At  length 
the  agents  came  out.  Tho  king  would  surrender  to 
Hodson  only  on  condition  that  with  his  own  lips  the 
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Briton  promised  that  tlie  king's  life  should  bo  spared. 
"  CaptaLa  Hodson,"  says  an  authentic  account  of  this 
incident,  "  then  -svent  out  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  in 
front  of  the  gate^vay,  and  said  that  he  Tvas  rcadj'  to 
receive  his  captives  and  renew  the  promise.  Tou  may 
picture  to  yourself  the  scene  before  that  magnificent 
gateway,  with  the  milk-white  domes  of  the  tombs  tower- 
ing up  from  within.  One  white  man  among  a  host  of 
natives,  yet  determined  to  secure  his  prisoner  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  Soon  a  procession  began  to  come  slowly 
out.  First  Zenat  Mahal,  in  one  of  the  close  native  con- 
veyances used  for  women.  Her  name  was  announced  as 
she  passed  by  the  moulvie.  Then  came  the  king  in  a 
15alkce,on  which  Ca2itain  Hodson  I'ode  forv/ard  and  de- 
manded his  arms.  .  Before  giving  them  up,  the  king 
asked  whether  ho  was  '  Ilodson  Bahadoor,'  and  if  he 
would  repeat  the  promise  made  by  the  herald .'  Captain 
Ilodson  answered  that  he  would,  and  repeated  that  the 
Government  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  xu-omiso 
Jiim  his  life,  and  that  of  Zenat  Mahal's  sou,  on  con- 
dition of  his  yielding  himself  prisoner  quietly ;  adding 
very  emphaticallj-,  that  if  any  attempt  was  made  at  a 
rescue,  he  would  shoot  the  king  down  on  the  spot  like  a 
dog.  The  old  man  then  gave  up  his  arms,  which  Cap- 
tain Ilodson  handed  to  his  'orderly,  stiU  keeping  his 
own  sword  drawn  in  his  hand.  The  same  ceremony 
•was  then  gone  through  with  the  boy  ( Jammj.  Bukh),  and 
the  march  towards  the  city  began — ^the  longest  fire  miles, 
as  Captain  Hodson  said,  that  he  ever  role ;  fir  of 
course  the  palkees  only  went  at  a  foot  pace,  with  his 
liandful  of  men  around  thont,  followed  liy  thousands, 
any  one  of  whoin  eould  have  shot  him  down  in  a 
moment.  His  orderly  told  me  that  it  was  wonderful  to 
SCO  the  influence  which  Ms  ealm  and  undaunted  look 
had  on  tho  crowd.  They  aeemed  perfectly  I5aral3-sed  at 
the  fact  of  one  white  man  (for  they  thouglit  nothing  of 
his  fifty  black  Sowars)  carrying  off  their  king  alone. 
Gradually  as  they  approached  the  city  the  ci'owd  slunk 
away,  and  very  fow  folloved  up  to  the  Lahore  Grate. 
Then  Captain  Hodson  rode  on  a  few  paces,  and  ordered 
the  gate  to  bo  opened.  Tho  ofEccr  on  duty  aslced  simply, 
as  ho  passed,  what  ho  Itad  got  in  his  palkees  ?  '  Only 
the  King  of  Dellii,'  ■w.»s  the  answer;  on  which  the 
oflSocr's  cnthusiastie  exclamation  was  more  emphatic 
than  becomes  ears  politcw  Tho  guard  were  for  turning 
out  to  greet  him  with  a  cheer,  and  could  only  b©  re- 
pressed on  being  told  that  tho  king  would  dike  tho 
honour  to  hirasslf.  They  passed  up  that  magnificent 
deserted  street  to  the  palace  gate,  where  Captain  ilodson 
met  the  civil  ofRcer  (Mr.  Saunders),  and  formally  dc- 
livjrod  over  his  royal  prisoners  to  him.  His  remark 
was  aniiising.  '  By  Jovo,  Ilodson  I  they  ought  to  make 
yor.  Commander-in-Chief  for  this.'  On  proceeding  to 
tho  genci-aUa  quarters  to  report  his  successful  rotuni, 
and  hand  ovor  tho  rf>yal  arms,  ho  was  recei;-ed 
■mth  the  chaiuotoristio  epccch — '  Well,  I'm  glad  you 
have  got  him;  but  I  novai*  expected  to  sco  cither 
him  oy  you  again !'  whilo  tho  ether  officers  in  tho  room 
wero  loud  in  their  congratulations  r.nd  npp!;»u-ii>.  Ho 
was  vaqnestod  to  sebct  foi^  himself  from  thj  royal  arms 


what  he  chose,  and  has,  therefore,  two  magnificent 
swords;  cue  with  the  name  of  'Kadir  Shah,'  and  tli') 
other  the  -seal  of  Jchan  Giro  engraved  upon  it,  wh;':'i 
ho  intends  to  present  to  tho  Queen." 

Alas  I  ha  did  not  live  to  fulfil  his  intention.  His  lil ' 
was  cut  short,  as  wo  shall  see,  in  the  palaces  of  Luck- 
now. 

This  adventure  was  followed  by  one  still  more  striking, 
more  tragic — the  cajiture  and  summary  execution  of  tliv; 
felon  princes.  Again  the  general  had  to  be  cntreate-1 
earnestly  to  permit  their  capture.  Having  obtaincl 
permission,  he  called  up  his  lieutenant,  Macdowell,  a:;d 
ordered  him  to  bring  a  hundred  men.  They  set  out 
about  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and  arriving  at 
the  Tomb,  the  ti'oopers  wero  so  posted  as  to  invest  tho  hutr. : 
buEding,  in  which  were  several  thousands  of  armed  me:: . 
"We  halted,"  writes  Macdowell,  recounting  the  story 
to  a  friend,  ' '  half  a  mile  from  the  place,  and  sent  in  1  > 
say  the  princes  must  givo  themselves  up  unconditionally, 
or  take  the  consequences.  A  long  half  hour  elapsed, 
when  a  messenger  came  out  to  say  tho  princes  wished  t  j 
know  if  their  lives  would  be  promised  them  if  they 
came  out.  '  Uncontlitional  surrender,'  was  tho  answe;'. 
Again  wo  waited.  It  was  a  most  anxious  time.  AV- 
darcd  not  take  them  by  force,  or  all  would  have  bee:, 
lost,  and  wo  doubted  their  coming.  We  heard  tho  shout.s 
of  the  fanatics  (as  wo  found  out  afterwards),  begging  th  ;■ 
princes  to  lead  them  on  against  us.  And  v.'0  had  only 
100  men,  and  were  six  miles  from  Delhi.  At  length,  I 
suppose,  imagining  tliat  sooner  or  later  they  must  bo 
taken,  they  resolved  to  give  themselves  up  imcoudition- 
ally,  fancying,  I  suppose,  as  we  had  spared  tho  king,  wc 
would  spare  them.  So  the  messenger  was  sent  to  say 
they  were  coming.  Wo  sent  ten  men  to  meet  them  : 
and  L}'  Ilodson's  order,  I  drew  the  troop  up  across  th  ■ 
road,  ready  to  receive  them,  and  shoot  them  at  once  it 
there  was  any  attempt  at  a  rescue.  Soon  they  ap23earc  I 
in  a  small  '  ruth,'  or  Hiniostanae  cart,  drawn  by  bul- 
locks, five  troopers  on  each  side.  Behind  fliem  througc  1 
about  2,000  or  3,000  (I  am  uot  exaggerating)  Mussul- 
mans. Wo  met  them,  and  at  onco  Hodson  and  I  rod? 
up,  leaving  the  men  a  little  in  the  rear.  They  bowed 
as  we  caaio  up,  and  Hodson  bowing,  ordered  the  driver 
to  move  on.  This  was  th«  minate.  Tho  crowd  behind 
made  a  movement.  Ilodson  waved  thom  back ;  I 
beckoned  to  tho  troop,  which  camo  up,  and  in  an 
instant  formed  thom  up  between  the  crowd  and  tliL' 
cart.  By  Ilodson's  order  I  advanced  at  a  walk  on  Vac 
people,  who  fell  back  sullenly  and  slowly  at  (.:ur 
approach.  It  was  touch  and  go.  Meauwhilo  Ilodson 
galloped  back,  and  told  the  Sowars  (ton),  to  hurr}'  thy 
prince.?  on  along  the  road,  wliile  wo  showed  a  front,  and 
kept  back  tho  mob.  Thoyrofircdon  Humayoun'sTomb, 
and  step  by  stop  we  followe*!  thom.  Insido  thoy  wont 
up  tho  stop.s,  and  formed  xtp  in  tho  imnionso  gardi;:i 
insido.  Tho  outrauco  to  thi.")  was  through  r/.i  arch,  up 
stciTs.  Leaving  the  mou  outside,  Ilodrfon  and  myself  (I 
stuck  to  hint  throughout),  with  four  men,  rodo  xip  (lio 
.steps  into  tho  arch,  when  ho  called  out  to  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms.     Thero  was  a  murmur.     Ho  reiterated 
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tho  commaml,  auJ  (God  knows  why,  I  ncTor  could 
understand  it)  thoy  conamonood  doing  so.  Now,  you 
see,  wo  didn't  want  thoir  arms,  and  under  ordinaxy 
circumstances  would  not  have  risked  our  lives  in  so  rash 
a  way,  but  what  wo  wanted  was  to  gain  time  to  got  tho 
jirinccs  away,  for  we  could  have  done  aiothing  had  thoy 
attacked  us,  but  cut  our  way  back,  and  with  yery  little 
chanco  of  doing  oven  this  succossfuUy.  Well,  there  wo 
stayed  for  two  hours,  collecting  thoir  arms;  and  I  assui-o 
you  I  thought  every  moment  thoy  would  rush  upon  us. 
I  said  nothing,  but  smoked  all  tho  time,  to  show  I  was 
unconcerned ;  but  at  last,  when  it  was  all  done,  and  all 
tho  arms  collected,  put  in  a  cart,  and  started,  Ilodson 
turned  to  mo,  and  said,  '  We'll  go  now.'  Very  slowly 
we  mounted,  fornied  up  tho  troop,  and  cautiously  de- 
parted, followed  by  the  crowd.  Wo  rode  along  quietly. 
You  will  sa3-,  'Why  did  wo  not  charge  them?'  I 
merely  say,  we  were  100  men,  and  thoy  wore  fully  6,000. 
I  am  not  exaggerating ;  the  official  reports  will  show 
you  it  is  all  true.  As  we  got  about  a  milo  off,  Hodson 
turned  to  me  and  said,  '  Well,  Mac,  we've  got  them  at 
last ; '  and  we  both  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  Never  in  my 
life,  under  tho  heaviest  fire,  have  I  been  in  such  immi- 
nent danger.  Everybodj-  says  it  is  tho  most  dashing 
and  daring  thing  that  has  boon  done  for  years  (not  on 
my  part,  for  I  merely  obeyed  orders  ;  but  on  Ilodson's, 
who  planned  and  carried  it  out).  Well,  I  must,  finish 
mj-  story.  We  came  up  to  the  princes,  now  about  five 
miles  from  where  we  had  taken  them,  and  close  to 
Delhi.  Tho  increasing  crowd  pressed  closo  on  the 
horses  of  the  Sowars,  and  assumed  every  moment  a  more 
hostile  appearance.  '  What  shall  we  do  with  them  ? ' 
said  Hodson  to  mo.  '  I  think  we  had  better  shoot  them 
here;  wo  shall  never  get  them  in.'  Wc  had  identified 
them  by  means  of  a  nephew  of  the  king's  whom  we  had 
with  us,  and  who  turned  king's  ovidouce.  Besides,  they 
acknowledged  themselves  to  bo  the  men.  Their  names 
were  llirza  Mogul,  the  king's  nephew,  and  head  of  tho 
whole  business  ;  MLrza  Eishere  Sultamet,  who  was  also 
ono  of  the  principal  rebels,  and  had  made  himself 
notorious  by  murdering  women  and  children  ;  and  Abu 
Bukt,  the  commander-in-chief  nominall}',  and  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne.  This  was  the  young  fiend  who 
had  stripped  women  in  the  open  street,  and  cutting  oif 
little  childi-en's  arms  and  legs,  poured  the  blood  into 
thoir  mothers'  mouths.  This  is  literally  the  case.  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost ;  we  halted  the  trooj),  put  five 
troopers  across  the  road,  behind  and  in  front.  Hodson 
ordered  the  princes  to  strip  (that  is,  to  tako  off  thoir 
upper  garments),  and  get  again  into  the  cart ;  ho  then 
shot  them  with  his  own  hand.  So  ended  tho  career  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  revolt,  and  of  the  greatest  villains  that 
over  shamed  humanity.  Before  they  were  shot,  Hodson 
addressed  our  men,  explaining  who  they  were,  and  why 
they  were  to  sufTor  death.  The  effect  was  marvellous — 
tho  Mussulmans  seemed  struck  with  a  wholesome  idea 
of  retribution,  and  the  Sikhs  shouted  with  delight,  while 
the  mass  moved  off  slowly  and  silently.  One  of  the 
Jiowars  pointed  out  to  me  a  man  running  rapidly  across 
a  piece  of  cultivated  ground,  with  arms  gleaming  in  the 


sunlight.';  I  and  the  Sowar  rodo  after  him,  when  I  dis- 
covered it  was  tho  king's  favourite  eunuch,  of  whoso 
atrocities  we  had  hoard  so  much.^  Tho  Sowar  cut  him 
down  instantly,  and  we  returned,  well  satisfied  th:it  we 
had  rid  the  world  of  such  a  monster  " 

Tho  bodies  wore  taken  into  the  city,  and  thrown  down 
in  the  f'handneo  Chouk,  in  front  of  tlio  Kotwalleo,  tho 
very  jdaco  whore,  four  months  before,  the}-  had  exposed 
tho  bodic'S  of  our  countrywomen  whom  thoy  had  slain  ! 
Our  soldiers  looked  on  this  as  poetical  justice.  To  tho 
Sikhs  it  had  a  deeper  significance.  Two  hundred  years 
before,  the  groat  King  Aurungzebe,  a  fanatical  Moslem, 
as  intolerant  as  an  inquisitor,  had  cut  olT  the  head  of 
tho  Sikh  prophet,  Tej  Singh,  and  had  caused  his  body  to 
be  thrown  on  that  very  spot.  Hero,  also,  had  come  re- 
tribution for  them,  and  tho  awful  fullihneut  of  ono  of  their 
cherished  proiihecies.  There  laj-  three  scions  of  the 
hated  house  of  Timour,  on  the  pubhc  way.  Hodson,  who 
had  fulfilled  their  desire  of  vengeance,  and  W'ho  had 
done  rough  justice  at  t'ao  same  time,  at  once  rose  tenfold 
in  their  estimation- 

In  the  midst  of  these  great  successes — this  fall  cff  Dt'Ihi, 
this  captui-e  of  the  king,  this  stern  but  just  execution  of 
tho  scoundrel  princes  of  his  house — John  Nicholson  died. 
He  lingered  nine  days  on  his  bod  of  pain.  He  expired  on 
the  2.3rd,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year.  This  was  our  greatest 
loss.  He  was  a  born  general.  From  his  carhcst  youth  ho 
had  shown  very  high  capacity.  His  career  in  India  had 
been  one  long  jiroof  that  those  who  looked  to  him  for 
great  actions  were  not  mistaken.  When  the  AfTghans 
stormed  Ghuznee,  Nicholson,  then  quite  a  stripling,  says 
Mr.  Ivaj'o,  "  drove  them  thi'ice  back  beyond  the  walls,  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  before  he  would  listen  to  tho 
order  given  him  to  make  his  company  la}-  down  their 
arms  :  ho  at  length  obeyed,  and  gave  up  his  sword  with 
bitter  tears. '  h\  later  years  the  savages  of  Bunnoo, 
whom  he  reduced  to  order  and  peace,  declared  that  tho 
good  Mahometans  of  the  historic  age  must  have  been 
"just  hko  Nikk-ol  Sej-n."  "If  j-ou  visit  the  fields  of 
Goojerat  or  Chillianwallah,"  writes  Herbert  Edwardes, 
"  the  countrj-  people  begin  their  story  of  tho  battles 
thus—'  Nikkul  Sej-n  stood  just  there.' "  "A  brotherhood 
of  fakirs  in  Huzara,"  says  the  same  accomplished 
soldier,  "abandoned  all  forms  of  Asiatic  monachism, 
and  commenced  the  worship  of  Nikkul  Sc3-n,  which  they 
still  continue.  Eepeatedly  they  havo  met  John  Nicholson 
since,  and  fallen  at  his  feet  as  their  Oooroo  (spii-itual 
guide).  Ho  has  flogged  them  soundly  on  every  occasion, 
and  sometimes  imprisoned  them;  but  tho  sect  of  the 
Nikkul  Seynces  remains  as  devoted  as  ever.''  Lord 
Dalhousie  said  of  Nicholson  that  his  name  was  "  a  tower 
of  strength."  Wo  have  seen  how  strong  and  skilful 
and  brave  he  was,  and  may  imagine  how  those  mourned 
his  death  who  knew  him  so  well.  His  remains  were 
buried  close  to  Delhi,  and  an  inscription  on  a  marble 
slab  tells  how  and  where  he  fell.  Nor  was  his  tho 
only  loss.  On  tho  19th,  Mr.  Hervey  Greathed  was 
seized  with  cholera  in  Delhi,  and  died  in  a  few-  hours. 
His  grave  is  by  tho  side  of  that  -nhero  the  corpse  of 
Nicholson  lies. 
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Delhi  captured,  the  king  in  cajitivitj-,  the  So23oy  army 
routed,  broken,  demoralised — and  all  'uithout  any  aid 
from  England — the  back  of  the  mutiny  in  the  North- 
west was  broken.  This  was  the  work  of  Lawrence,  and 
Edwardes,  and  Montgomeiy,  and  the  able  m.en  who 
were  their  assistants.  That  Delhi  did  not  fall  a  moment 
too  soon  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  contemporaneously 
with  its  fall,  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Gogaira,  the  country 
between  Mooltan  and  Lahore,  a  wilderness  inhabited  by 
predatory  tribes.  Nearly  two  months  were  occupied  in 
quenching  this  fresh  flame ;  but  long  before  that  the 
road  to  Mooltau  was  cleared.  The  incident  itseK  showed 
wiat  combustible  material  was  scattered  over  the 
Punjab.  Had  Delhi  not  been  taken,  there  would  have 
been,  perhaps,  a  general  revolt.  As  it  was,  the  "  good 
fortune  "  of  the  British  filled  the  people  with  awe  and 
admiration,  for  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  especially 
in  Asia.  The  name  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  always 
powerful  in  the  Punjab,  was  now  more  powerful  than 
ever.  All  doubt  of  our  might  disappeared,  and  recruits 
to  any  amount  were  forthcoming  at  the  slightest  hint 
that  men  were  wanted. 

But  this  supremacy  had  not  been  reasserted  without 
Tjieasures  of  extreme  severity.  No  mercy  "was  shown 
anywhere  to  mutineers  or  rebels.  All  caught  in  the  act 
were  bung  or  blown  from  guns.  The  only  justificatiou 
for  this  sweeping  desti-uction  of  life  is  the  old  one — 
necessity.  It  was  their  lives  or  ours.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  men  were  killed  who  may  have  been  innocent, 
but  on  the  whole,  considering  the  peril  of  the  hour, 
justice  was  done.  The  country  people  were  powerful 
helps,  and  worked  heartily  with  the  Europeans ;  but 
the  strain  on  their  loyalty  was  great,  and  happily  it 
was  not  protracted  too  far.  To  describe  what  was  done 
in  the  Punjab  during  those  four  months  would  require 
a  volume ;  and  wo  are  called  to  other  fields.  But  one 
fact  cannot  be  passed  over.  Throughout  the  period 
the  civil  business  went  on  as  quietly  as  if  there  had 
been  no  mutiny.  The  law  and  criminal  courts  wero 
open ;  the  revenue  was  collected  as  of  old.  No  Euro- 
pean showed  any  symptom  of  alarm.  But  if  danger 
appeared,  if  the  state  wore  threatened,  the  civilian  girded 
on  his  arms,  and  wrought  at  its  suppression  with  aU  the 
ardour  of  the  soldier.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  other 
significant  fact,  that  as  Iho  mutiny  deprived  us  of  one 
army,  so  it  was  tho  means  of  furnishing  us  with  another ; 
for,  within  five  months  after  tho  outbreak  at  Meerut, 
tho  Punjab  Government  had  raised  nearly  30,000  meu, 
upwards  of  12,000  of  whom  wero  regular  soldiers.  This 
fact  alone  testifies  to  tho  energy  and  wisdom  of  these 
men.  And  they  wore  admirably  aided  by  the  civil  and 
military  men  beyond  tho  Sutlcj ;  for  these,  with  the 
help  of  the  friendly  rajahs,  who  stood  fast  to  us  in  our 
day  of  trial,  battled  day  and  night  with  turbulent  tribes, 
whose  main  object  was  plunder,  and  who  robbed  and 
murdered  both  sides  alike.  In  these  enterprises,  so 
honourable  and  useful  to  tho  common  cause,  lot  \is 
remember  tho  names  of  Eickott.s,  and  Spankio,  and 
Wallace,  Dunlop,  Barnes,  Forsyth,  Plowden,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  England,  who  hold  up  tho  good  old  uamo. 


Beside  theirs,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  place  those  of 
ths  Rajahs  of  Jheend,  Nabha,  and  KuppoorthuUa,  and  of 
the  Maharajah  of  Puttiala,  without  whom  the  work  dono 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  characteristic  of  this 
terrible  period  of  trial  is,  the  white  man,  often  alone, 
standing  up  stout  and  grim  in  the  midst  of  thou- 
sands of  another  race,  and  working  his  will,  and 
making  them  work  his  will,  by  diut  of  sheer  moral 
superiority,  and  nothing  more.  Humanly  speaking, 
it  was  the  moral  ascendancy  of  the  Western  over  tho 
Eastern  which  saved  us  from  an  ignominious  expulsion 
from  India. 

Once  established  in  Delhi,  it  became  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  clear  tho  Doab,  or  country  between  tho 
Jumna  and  Ganges,  as  far  as  Agi'a,  and  reopen  com- 
munications with  Calcutta  by  way  of  Cawnpore.  Ma- 
hometans, and  Goojurs,  and  fugitive  Sepoys  swarmed  in 
this  region.  It  was  reported  everywhere  that  WQ  had 
been  foiled  at  Delhi,  and  that  the  Padshah  was  still  a 
great  king.  Ocular  and  tangible  proof  of  the  contrary 
was  required,  and  on  the  22nd  a  column  2,790  strong, 
with  sixteen  guns,  traversed  Delhi,  crossed  the  Jumna, 
and  emerged  into  the  purer  air-  of  the  open  country. 
The  troops  consisted  of  930  Europeans,  of  whom  400 
were  furnished  by  the  8th  and  7oth  Foot,  and  300  by 
the  9th  Lancers.  The  remainder  were  artillerymen. 
The  native  force  included  400  horsemen.  The  whole 
were  under  Colonel  Greathed.  Crossing  tho  Hindun  by 
the  suspension  bridge,  the  sceno  of  Wilson's  first 
successes,  the  force  swept  round  to  the  right,  and 
marched  on  Bolundshuhur.  Tho  rebel  chief  in  theso 
parts  was  one  Walidad  Khan,  who  held  his  authority 
from  the  King  of  Delhi.  He  had  his  head-quarters  in 
the  strong  fort  of  Malagurh,  about  five  miles  from 
Bolundshuhur,  and  he  maintained  himself  by  plunder- 
ing the  country  side.  The  appearance  of  our  troops 
was,  therefore,  welcomed  by  the  people.  The  enemy 
wore  found  in  position  in  front  of  Bolundshuhiir.  Hero 
a  smart  action  ensued ;  but  in  three  houi'S  tho  enemy 
was  routed,  pushed  through  tho  town,  and  his  guns 
were  captui-ed.  Crossing  tho  Kaleo  Nuddee,  it  was 
found  that  Walidad  Khan  had  fled  from  Malagurh  across 
the  Ganges.  The  fort  was  blown  up,  but  in  that  opera- 
tion Lieutenant  Home,  who  had  earned  tho  Victoria 
Cross  by  his  exploits  at  the  Cashmere  Gate  of  Delhi, 
was  accidentally  killed.  Marching  on,  the  column  did 
justice  on  the  road  upon  well-known  and  flagrant 
ofTondcrs,  and  had  passed  AUyghur,  when  expresses 
came  from  Agra  demanding  instant  holp.  Bukht  Khan, 
with  the  wreck  of  the  Barcilly  Brigade  and  Sepoys  of 
many  regiments,  was  threatening  Agra,  and  tho  folks 
in  the  strong  fort  of  Akbar  wore  iu  fear.  In  July  tho 
European  garrison  had  sallied  out  to  attack  tho  Nconiucli 
mutiuoors  and  tho  Kotah  contingent,  which  had  joined 
them.  The  Europeans  wero  only  500  strong,  with 
D'Oyloy's  battery.  Tho  enemy  had  2,000  men  and 
eleven  guns.  Tho  attack  docs  not  seem  to  havo  been 
woU  managed,  for  tho  iufantry  were  hcld_  back  so  long- 
that,  when  they  charged,  they  had  to  halt  and  retire, 
bocauso  not  only  their  ammunition   but  that  of  the 
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;u-tillory  was  almost  exhausted.  The  gallant  D'Oylcy 
■\va3  mortally  wounded.  IIo  would  not  givo  in,  but 
lying  on  a  gmi-carriago,  commanded  liis  battery.  At 
longth,  finding  bis  strength  failing,  ho  said,  "  Thoy  hare 
d'juo  for  mo  now ;  put  a  stono  over  my  grave,  and  say  I 
dioil  iighting  my  guns."  The  troop.s  withdrew  to  tho 
i'')vi,  and  tho  enemy  burnt  tho  cantonments  and  civil 
lines,  and  plundered  the  place,  and  marched  to  Delhi. 
i'rora  that  time  the  Eui'opcans,  and  native  Christians, 
■  aud  servants  still  faithful,  lived  in  the  fort.  Now  thoy 
■\Fcro  in  groat  alarm,  and  hence,  as  soou  as  Gi'eathcd 
ramo  within  hail,  they  voliemontl}'  demanded  his  aid, 
ii'V  10,000  mutineers  froux  Delhi  and  olsewhoro  were 
liioving  from  Dholpore  upon  Agra,  and  Colonel  li'raser, 
^^llo  had  succeeded  Mr.  Colyin,  had  got  alarmed  beyond 
lijoasure. 

(Jrcathed  jnit  his  troops  in  motion  at  once,  and  on  the 
lOlh,  after  two  forced  marches,  filed  over  tho  Jumna, 
passed  through  Agra,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  other 
side.  Ilis  wearied  soldiers  little  thought  they  were  on 
tho  very  thi-eshold  of  a  battle.  He  had  boon  told  that 
ilio  enemy  had  i-ctroated.  So  much  for  the  intelligence  of 
Colonel  Eraser.  A  crowd  of  sight-seers  follo-ft-ed  tho 
soldiers  to  the  Native  Infantry  jiarado  ground,  a  fine 
open  plain.  Many  of  the  troops  went  to  sleep  immedi- 
ately, and  officers  rode  off  to  see  friends  in  tho  fort.  Few 
tents  were  wp,  the  baggage  was  coming  in,  when  sud- 
denly a  roimd  shot  crashed  thi-ough  tho  camp;  then 
another,  and  finally  a  salvo  from  twelve  guns.  Tho 
siglit-soers  fled  at  the  first  gun ;  but  tho  war-worn  and 
war-trained  troops  sprang  to  axms  with  admirable 
alacrity,  turning  out  with  such  clothes  as  they  had  oVi. 
The  enemy  had  surprised  the  camp,  but  he  was  surprised 
in  turn,  for  our  artillei-y  soon  answered  his  fiie;  our 
infantry  and  horse  were  soon  in  motion — thci-e  was  no 
hesitation.  The  whole  force  closed  with  the  enemy,  and 
delivered  such  stunning  blows  that  he  fled  nine  miles, 
almost  without  a  halt  to  breathe.  On  his  track,  swift 
and  sharp,  were  the  horse  batteries  and  cavalry.  "  For 
^jveu  miles,"  says  Colonel  Bourchier,  "  the  road  was 
one  continued  lino  of  carts,  guns,  ammunition,  wagons, 
camels  rushing  about  without  their  drivers,  and  baggage 
of  every  description,  all  of  which  f^U  into  our  hands. 
Not  a  gun  or  cart  recrossed"  tho  Kareo  Nuddce,  so 
docisivo  was  the  pursuit.  Thirteen  guns  wore  captui-ed, 
and  the  enemy's  camp  was  burnt.  "  Tho  force  returned  to 
camp  about  seven  o'clock,  having  marched  sixty-six 
nules,  and  fought  a  general  action,  in  thirty-nine  hoiu-s; 
nine  miles  of  the  route  had  been  done  by  the  cavalry  and 
aitillory,  at  a  trot  through  high  crops  and  ploughed 
fields." 

This  splendid  little  action  relieved  Agra.  After  rest- 
ing three  daj-s,  a  rest  well  deserved,  the  column,  now 
under  Hope  Grant,  moved  out  for  Cawnporo,  which  it 
reached  on  the  26th  of  October.  The  Punjab  anny  had 
thus  sent  help  towards,  instead  of  receiving  aid  from 
Calcutta  !  Matters  had  greatly  changed  in  this  quarter 
since  wo  left  Havelock  a  victor  at  Bithoor  in  August; 
and  how  the  otango  had  been  brought  about  we  must 
now  narrate. 


CHAl'IKli  XL\L 

Lucktiow— Situation  of  tlie  Garricon  nftcr  Cliii.lmt — Position  of  tllO 
JiriiJcucy  (Icawibcd— Tlie  Gam&uu  bclc.ij;ucred— Iinincnae  Nuni'jerS 
ol'  tlio  liesiigcis  :  llicy  begin  to  mine,  and  llic  bcaicgcd  to  counter- 
mine—Assault of  July  20th:  its  Failure — More  mining— Pdit  of  tUo 
Dc-fences  l>lown  down— Assault  of  tlie  lOlh  of  August — I'ierco  Olt- 
slanglit  repelled — Auothcr  Mine  Is  sprung — IJefeat  of  tlic  Foe — 
Sufft;ring3  and  Endurance  of  llio  Garrison  :  described  by  Brigadier 
Inglis— Hopes  of  Kelief— Sir  Colin  Campbell  arrives  in  India— Have- 
lock aslvs  for  Aid — Outrftm  Is  appointed  to  command — His  Schemes 
—Position  of  Havuloclt — Keinforeeinents  on  tho  way;  delayed— Out- 
rani's  magniflcent  SclC-dcnial— He  resolves  to  tervc  under  Havelock 
— Mtrclies  up  the  Doab— Vincent  Eyre's  Exploit— Junction  of  Out- 
ram  and  Havelock— Passage  of  the  Ganges- Combat  of  Munguhvar 
— Baltic  of  Alumbagh- Attack  on  Lucknow- Capture  of  llio  Cliarbagli 
Crlcigc- Tho  Highlanders— Sound  of  Firing  heard  in  Luckuow— 
Havelock  advances— Tho  Garrison  sees  his  Soldiers- Havelock  cap- 
tures tho  Chuttcr  Slunzil,  and  storms  through  the  Streets  into  tlie 
Residency- Death  of  NciU — Lucknow  relieved- Joy  of  the  Garrison 
—Misfortunes  of  tho  Wounded— Outram  in  command— Sliut  up  In 
Lucknow— Sir  Colin  Campbell  collects  an  Army— Leaves  Windham 
at  Cawnpore,  and  marches  on  Lucknow — Capture  of  the  Delkoosha; 
of  the  Seciinder  Bagli— Awful  Slaughter  of  Sepoys— Peel  and  his- 
Sailors — Ontram  breaks  out,  and  Sir  Colin  breaks  in — Evacuation  of 
Lucknow — March  towards  Cawnpore — Death  of  Havclook. 

The  reader  wiU  remember  that  wo  left  the  small  garrison 
of  Lucknow  beleaguered  in  its  extemporised  lines  by  the 
rebel  force  of  Oude;  and  that  wo  narrated  the  first  cam- 
paign of  Havelock  to  relievo  tho  garrison,  and  its  fuilui-e. 
Tho  result  of  that  campaign  simply  enabled  us  to  recover 
Cawnpore,  and  to  show  the  mutineers  that  wo  had  still 
powei"  to  rout  them  in  the  open  field ;  and  this  was  an 
immense  gain  at  that  time.  Wo  have  :iow  to  recount, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  the  story  of  tho  defence  of  tho 
Lucknow  Hosideney  and  its  various  outposts,  and  thou 
to  show  how  tho  noble  garrison  was  first  snocoui-ed  by 
Havelock  and.  Ontram,  and  finally  rescued  by  Sir  Coliu 
Camiibell. 

Tho  defeat  of  tho  British  forces  at  Chiuhut,  the 
abandonment  of  the  Muchee  Bowun,  the  defection  of 
all  but  a  few  hundreds  of  tho  native  troops,  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  dis;vster,  creatxl  great  confusion.  The  posi- 
tion occupied  consisted  of  a  number  of  buildings  around 
tho  Eosidency.  The  defences  begun  early  in  June  were 
still  incomplete.  Thei-o  were  large  gaps  at  vital  points. 
The  engineers  had  Ijeeu  i)ermitted  to  level  only  a  few  of 
the  surrounding  houses,  and  this  only  on  the  north  side 
facing  the  river.  Hence  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  he  closed 
around,  was  able  to  occupy  tho  near  houses,  and  fi;om 
these,  as  well  as  fi-om  the  more  distant  buildings,  the  vast 
jialaoes  and  stronger  houses,  to  open  at  once,  and  main- 
tain almost  without  intermission,  a  terrible  fire  of  shot, 
shell,  and  musketry.  Consequently,  the  defences  had  to 
bo  completed  under  fire  ;  and  had  the  enemy  shown  the 
least  courage,  he  might  at  once  have  stoi-med  in  at  more 
than  one  point ;  but,  strong  in  numbers,  he  was  weak  in 
bravery,  and  he  feared  to  grapple  at  close  quarters,  even 
with  the  few  hundreds  encircled  by  his  fire. 

Tho  position  occupied  was  a  piiece  of  table  land,  on  the 
crown  of  which  stood  the  Eesidenoy.  The  ground  fell 
sharjily  towards  the  river,  and  all  along  the  northern 
face  ran  a  low  rampart,  eked  out  with  sandbags,  and 
having  a  ditch  in  front.  The  north-eastern  and  eastern 
fronts  consisted  of  lines  of  buildings  connected  by  barri- 
cades and  banks  of  earth.      Here  were  the  hospital,  the 
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TreasTuy,  the  Bailey  Guard,  a  strong  gateway,  well- 
tankod  up  with  earth.  Dr.  Payer's  house  aud  onclosiu'es, 
the  Financial  Gan-isoa  Ilouse  and  wall,  Sago's  house,  and 
Anderson's  house,  which  was  entrenched,  and  fonned  the 
;=outh-eastern  angle  of  the  jiosition.  Then,  looking  south, 
came  the  CawTiporo  Battery,  so  named  because  it  swept 
the  Cawnpore  Road.  From  this  point  the  lino  of  available 
buildings  trended  in  a  westerly  direction,  until  the  house 


but  a  good  deal  had  been  done  by  natives  hired  aud  paid 
every  day.  ^yter  the  place  was  invested  the  natives 
deserted  iu  large  numbers,  and  very  few  officers  retained 
their  servants.  This  added  greatly  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  garrison.  Every  post  had  its  allotted  defenders, 
while  the  women  and  children,  the  fugitive  ladies  aud 
their  little  ones,  the  sick  and  wounded,  were  stowed  away 
in  the  largo  underground  rooms  of  the  Eesidencv  and 
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of  Mr.  Gubbins  was  reached.      This  was  made  by  that  ; 
energetic    civil  soiTant  into  a  very  strong  post  at  the  ] 
oloTcuth  hour.    The  western  face  of  the  position  was  the  | 
Berios  of  houses  connected  with  the  north  face  by  an  i 
entrenchment  running  along  tlio  brow  of  the  high  land 
on  that  side.     Within  the  outer  lino  were  inner  posts, 
some  of  which  commanded  those  in  front,  and  atsuitablo 
points  batteries  wore  con.structcd  and  armed  with  guns. 
The  labour  of  creating  those  defences  was  most  trying,  ] 


other  buildings.  Nevertheless,  it  was  soon  found  tliat 
there  wore  few  spots  into  which  the  projectiles  of  tho 
enemy  did  not  make  way.  In  fact,  the  whole  position 
was  encircled  by  hosts  of  foes,  who  from  batteries  placed 
within  a  hundred  yards,  from  houses  still  nearer,  from 
tho  roofs  and  upper  stories  of  tho  lofty  and  more  distant 
palaces  on  tlio  east,  kept  up  an  incessant  liail  of  shot. 

Tho  garrison  consisted  of  tho  men  of4h(>  OL'nd  Foot, 
under  Brig.adicr  Inglis,  portions  of  tho  13th  and  -iSth 
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Native  Infantry,  somo  Sikhs  of  tho  Tlst,  many  ofTioers  of 
<ho  mutinied  regimouts,  tlio  civil  servants  of  tho  East 
India  Company,  and  soTcral  merchants :  in  all  1,092  mon, 
of  whom  7Gj  wero  natives.  The  force  of  tho  assailants 
varied  in  numbers.  Always  formidable,  never  less  than 
.30,000  men,  tho  nucleus  of  whom  wore  tho  Oudo  Sejioys, 
tho  number  .somotiiiic.i  rose  to  100,000.  Chiefs  came  in 
from  the  countrj'  districts,  bringing  their  retainers,  staj'cd 
iis  long  as  thoy  docmcJ  '.xpediont,  and  wont  away.  Tlicn 


walls  of  the  larger  buildings,  and  tlic  bullets  foil  in  every 
part  of  tlio  jilaco  like  rain..  It  was  only  by  keeping  close 
under  shelter  that  any  ono  escaped.  In  some  spots  tho 
balls  fell  so  thick  that  soldiers  uud  officera  crossing  the 
space  on  duty  wero  obliged  to  run  at  speed.  Many 
refused  to  run,  and  of  these  not  a  few  fell,  sacrificed  to 
an  excessive  spirit  of  honour.  It  was  this  perpetual  fire, 
and  not  tho  assaults  of  tho  enemy,  that  caused  tho 
greatest  losses.     Tho  bravo  men  among  the  besiegers 
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Ilavclook's  advance  drew  off  a  portion  of  the  investing 
force  for  a  long  period.  Nevertheless,  the  active  opera- 
tions of  the  siege  went  on  without  cessation  for  nearly 
four  months.  The  investment  all  this  tinro  was  so 
strictly  maintained  that  until  after  the  arrival  of  Outram 
and  Havelock  in  September,  only  one  messenger,  Ungud 
bj-  name,  was  able  to  go  out  with  dispatches  aud  return. 
"Within  tho  fii'st  week  of  the  siege  the  enemy  had 
c -tablished  battpries  on  every  side.  lie  had  also  manned 
■lco  houses.     The  round  shot  and  shell  brought  do-\^-n  tho 


wore  few.  They  would  load  an  assault  aud  fall,  aud 
then,  instead  of  pressing  tho  charge  home,  their  compa- 
nions would  run  back  to  tho  first  cover.  Strict  watch 
had  to  be  kept  night  and  day,  and  the  sentries  would 
often  fire  at  anything  mistaken  for  a  dark  form.  At 
night  the  gan-ison  were  compelled,  not  only  to  repair  da- 
mages, but  to  bury  the  dead,  and  not  only  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  comrades,  and  of  women  and  children,  but  of  tho 
cattle  and  horses— the  latter  .at  first  numerous— which  fell 
under  tho  enemy's  fire.     They  had  to  cook  theii-  own 
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food,  for  tlicro  were  few  servants  in  tho  line.s,  and  their 
food  soon  became  scanty.  Eortunately,  they  had  aa 
abnndanc'j  of  guns,  and  an  immense  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion. They  had,  also,  the  one  thing  needful — a  stoutness 
of  heart  which  never  failed,  a  determination  to  perish 
rather  than  yield.  Even  the  sick  soldiers  came  out  of 
hospital  of  their  own  accord,  looking  like  ghosts  of  men, 
and  when  reiirovcd  and  ordered  back  again,  nobly 
replied,  "Well,  sir,  in  these  times  a  man  must  do  his 
best."  The  ladies  and  women  shared  in  the  labours  and 
the  dangers,  ready  to  cook  for  the  sti'ong,  and  to  atteud 
on  the  sick;  and  the  virtues  of  the  tender  sex  never 
shone  out  more  brightly  than  in  this  siege. 

Up  to  the  20lh  of  July  the  enemy  contented  himself 
with  keeping  up  an  incessant  fire  of  cannon  and  mus- 
ketry, to  which  with  musketry  and  cannon  we  replied. 
They  had  been  bu.sj'  underground.  They  had  begun  to 
mine.  Theii'  first  effort  was  against  the  Eedan.  On  the 
morning  of  the  20th  they  sprung  their  mine,  but  it  did 
no  harm.  "  As  soon  as  the  smoke  had  cleared  away," 
writes  Brigadier  luglis  in  his  famous  rcjiort,  "the  enemy 
boldly  advanced  under  cover  of  a  tremendous  fire  of 
cannon  and  muskotrj-,  with  the  object  of  stoi-ming  the 
Eodan ;  but  they  were  received  with  such  a  heavy  fire 
that,  after  a  short  struggle,  they  fell  back  with  much  loss. 
A  strong  column  advanced  at  the  same  time  to  attack 
luncs'  post,  and  came  on  to  within  ten  j-ai-ds  of  the 
palisades,  affording  to  Lieutenant  Loughnan — 13th 
Native  Infautrj%  who  commanded  the  petition,  and  his 
bravo  garrison,  composed  of  gentlemen  of  the  unco- 
veuanted  service,  a  few  of  Her  Majesty's  32nd  Foot  and 
the  13th  Native  Infantry — an  ojiportanity  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves,  which  thoy  were  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of,  and  the  enemy  were  driven  back  with  great 
slaughter.  The  insui-gents  made  minor  attacks  at 
almost  every  outpost,  but  were  invariably  defc:itod ;  and 
at  two  p.m.  they  ceased  their  attempts  to  storm  the  place, 
although  their  miisketry  fire  and  cannonading  continued 
to  harass  us  unceasingly  as  usual." 

The  action  thus  described  was  a  verj-  severe  one. 
The  enemy,  in  more  than  one  jilace,  got  close  under  the 
defences,  and  some  among  our  volunteers,  especially  the 
half-castes,  engaged  in  a  war  of  insults  w-ith  the' enemy, 
in  which  our  own  Sejjoys  joined.  The  defenders  were 
few,  the  assailants  manj',  but  in  no  place  did  the  latter 
penetrate  the  lines.  After  this  struggle  the  old  state  of 
things  recurred.  A  ceaseless  cannonade  and  fusilade, 
constant  deaths  and  wounds,  sleepless  watchfulness. 
Daj-  after  day  passed  with  a  horrible  monotony,  varied 
only  by  the  deaths  of  friends.  Still  the  garrison  kept 
lip  its  courage,  and  stood  ever  ready  to  fight.  The 
besiegers  were  again  at  work  undei'ground,  and  we  had 
begun  to  countermine,  doing  considerable  damage  to 
the  works  of  the  oucmy.  But  on  the  10th  of  August 
thoy  fired  a  mino  on  tho  .south  side,  which  entirely 
destroyed  tho  defences  of  the  place  for  tho  space  of 
twenty  feet,  and  blow  in  a  wall,  forming  a  breach 
"through  which  a  regiment  could  have  advanced  in 
perfect  order."  Another  mino  was  sprung  on  the  cast 
side,  and  a  general   attack   commenced.     A  few  went 


gallantly  up  to  tho  first  breach,  but  fell  under  a  flank 
fire.  On  the  eastern  side  some  ran  up  under  the  waU.s, 
and  laid  hold  of  tho  bayonets  through  tho  loopholes; 
these  were  soon  shot  down.  Another  party  attacked 
the  Cawnpore  Batterj-.  They  rushed  on  with  fixed 
bayonets  and  trailed  ai-ms.  Thej'-  dashed  through  the 
stockade,  and  I'cached  tho  mound  in  front  of  the  inner 
ditch ;  but  no  farther ;  tho  fire  in  front  and  flank 
was  too  shai-p  and  telling ;  the  leading  men  all  foU. 
Again  and  again  tho  chiefa  cried,  "  Come  on,  tho  placo 
is  taken  I "  but  those  who  obeyed  wore  soon  driven 
back.  About  a  hundred  got  under  the  Cawnpore 
Battery,  canying  ladders;  but  a  few  hand  grenades, 
dropped  among  them,  sent  them  flying.  ' '  At  intervals, ' ' 
saj's  Cajitain  Anderson,  "  I  heard  the  ci-y  of  '  More  men 
this  way  I '  and  off  would  msh  two  or  three  hero  and 
there ;  and  then  tho  same  cry  was  repeated  in  an 
02")POsito  direction,  and  again  the  men  had  to  rush  to 
support  their  conarades  who  were  more  hotly  pressed." 
The  wounded  loft  tho  hospitals,  and  those  wounded  iu 
the  legs  threw  away  their  crutches,  and  kneeling  down, 
fired  out  of  the  loopholes ;  while  those  who  could  do 
nothing  else  loaded  mLUskets.  "  In  my  garrison," 
wiites  Captain  Anderson,  and  tho  extract  will  givo  a 
good  idea  of  the  style  of  fighting,  "  tho  truly  brave 
and  heroic  Mr.  Capper  and  a  subaltern  officer  kept 
tho  volunteers  at  their  loopholes  ;  and  evciy  man  did 
good  sei-vioo  doi-ing  the  attacks  by  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant and  rapid  fire  on  the  enemj'.  Mousieiu'  Geoffroi 
heai-d  one  of  the  chiefs  say,  '  Come  on,  brothers, 
there's  nobody  here;'  upon  which  he  reiihed,  iu  a  louu 
voice,  '  There  are  plenty  of  us  here,  you  rascal  I'  And, 
as  a  fui'thcr  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  shot  the  leader 
dead,  and  followed  up  by  sending  a  bidlet  into  another 
man,  who  was  close  behind  him.  Oar  good  old  friend, 
Signor  Bai-sottelii,  got  very  excited  as  tho  enemy  rushed 
past  tho  stockade.     He  said  to  tho  Frenchman,  '  Soi, 

iUidw,  per  JJio'  in  Italian!  (  They  are  in,  by  G ■.') 

Ilowever,  ho  did  as  ho  had  always  done  before ;  ho 
placed  himself  in  a  good,  commanding  position,  and  then 
asked  the  officer  in  command  if  ho  should  fire ;  his 
expression  generally  was,  '  Here  wo  dominate ;  shall  I 
strike  ? '  All  this  timo  he  was,  probablj-,  standing  at  a 
loophole,  with  his  eye  fixed  on  tho  right  of  his  musket, 
and  his  body  in  such  an  attitude  that  any  one  could  see 
ho  was  full  of  determination." 

In  theso  encounters  tho  enemy  lost  immense  numbers, 
tho  killed  alouo  on  tho  10th  amounting  to  -170  men,  by 
the  admission  of  tho  natives  themselves.  "  On  the  18th 
of  August,"  says  the  brigadier's  report,  "  tho  enemy 
sprung  another  mino  in  front  of  tho  Sikh  linos,  with 
,very  fatal  effect.  Captain  Orr,  Lieutenants  Mcoham  and 
Soppitt,  who  commanded  tho  small  body  of  drummers 
composing  tho  garrison,  were  blown  into  tho  air ;  but 
providentially  roturnod  to  earth  with  no  further  injury 
than  a  severe  shaking.  Tho  gai-rison,  however,  wcro 
not  so  fortunate.  No  less  than  cloven  men  were  biiricd 
aUvo  under  tho  ruins,  from  whence  it  was  impossible  tD 
extricate  thorn,  owing  to  tho  tromoudous  Cro  kept  up 
by  tho  enemy  from  houses  situated  not  ten  yards   iu 
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front  of  the  breach.. ':  The  oxplosioa  was  foUowod  by  a 
general  assault  of  a  loss  dotermined  natui-e  than  the 
two  former  otforts,  aud  the  enemy  were  consoqucutly 
i-opulsed  without  much  difficulty.  But  they  succoodod, 
uudor  cover  of  the  broach,  in  establishing  themsolvos  in 
one  of  the  houses  in  our  position,  from  ■which  they  were 
driven  in  the  evening  by  the  baj'onets-of  Iler  Majesty's 
;;2nd  and  84th  Foot." 

The  enemy  made  one  more  serious  assault,  this  time 
on  the  0  th  of  September.  He  sprung  two  mines  in 
;uiccession,  and  strove  to  storm  into  the  place.  He 
brought  up  scaling  ladders,  and  tried  to  mount,  but 
could  not  stand  against  the  fire  of  musketry  aud  the 
(.'xplosion  of  hand  grenades.  On  this,  as  on  other 
occasions,  he  was  routed  with  immense  slaughter. 

But  these  actions  wore  not  what  the  garrison  had 
most  to  dread.  The  glory  of  the  defence  did  not  lie  in 
these  fierce  combats,  but  in  the  unfaltering  fortitude 
which  enabled  all  to  bear  the  incessant  fire ;  the  daily 
losses ;  the  honid  stench ;  the  ever-present .  dread  of 
mines ;  the  absence  of  the  common  conveniences  of 
life ;  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  events  occurring 
in  the  outer  world;  the  fear  lost  all  the  natives  should 
desert.  The  unceasing  cannonade  knocked  down  the 
walls,  and  tore  through  andthroughsome  of  the  buildings. 
It  seemed  as  if,  by  .sheer  force  of  heavy  shot,  the  enemy 
would  level  the  defences  in  one  common  ruin.  But  it 
is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  cannonading  a  clump 
of  well-built  houses  will  boar.  The  enemy,  fortunately, 
did  not  possess  a  good  supply  of  shells,  so  that  the 
arrival  of  these  destructive  missiles  was  comparatively 
rare.  TVc  had  shells,  but  no  howitzer  to  fire  them  from, 
■uid  to  supply  this  want.  Lieutenant  Bonham  inge- 
niously rigged  a  carriage  for  a  mortar.  It  was  called 
"the  shiii,"'  and  did  good  service  in  horizontal  shell 
firing. 

The  history  of  tho  mining  operations  is  not  the  least 
remarkable.  The  enemy  was  ever  employed  in  digging 
and  mining  all  round  tho  place,  and  henco  we  were 
compelled  to  coimtormino.  Shafts  were  sunk  and 
galleries  run  out  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy's  mines, 
that  direction,  being  discovered  by  close  observation 
above,  and  intense  listening  under-ground.  In  this 
work,  very  severe,  tho  Sikhs  and  Hindostanees  be- 
haved extrcmel3-  well.  As  there  was  more  skiH  in  the 
rarrison  than  in  the  rebel  army,  so  the  former  were 
liioro  fortunate  in  their  mines.  But  tho  eloquent  report 
<'f  Brigadier  Inglis  contains  at  once  the  most  authentic 
and  most  touching  account  of  the  sufierings  and  endur- 
ance of  this  illustrious  garrison,  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  it.  Had  it  not  been,  he  says,  "for 
llie  most  untiling  vigilance  on  our  part,  in  watching 
aud  blowing  up  their  mines  before  they  were  completed, 
tho  assaxilta  would  probably  have  been  much  moi-e 
numerous,  and  might,  pei-haps,  have  ended  in  the 
capture  of  the  place.  But  by  countermining  in  all 
directions,  wo  succeeded  in  detecting  and  destroying  no 
less  than  foiu'  of  the  enemy's  subterraneous  advances 
towards  important  positions,  two  of  which  operations 
were  eminently  successful,  as  on  one  occasion  not  less 


tlian  eighty  of  them  were  blown  into  the  air,  and  twenty 
suffered  a  similar  fate  on  tho  second  explosion.  The 
labom-,  however,  which  devolved  upon  us  in  making 
those  countei-minos,  in  tho  absence  of  a  body  of  skilled 
minors,  was  very  heavy.  The  Eight  Honourable 
the  Governor-General,  in  Council,  will  feel  that  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  crowd  within  the  limits  of  a 
dispatch  oven  tho  principal  events,  much  more  tho  in- 
dividual acts  of  gallantry,  which  have  marked  this  pro- 
tracted struggle.  But  I  can  conscientiously  declare  my 
conviction,  that  few  troops  have  ever  undergone  greater 
hardships,  exposed  as  they  have  been  to  a  never-ceasing 
musketry  fire  and  cannonade.  They  have  also  experi- 
enced the  alternate  ■\'ioissitudo3  of  extreme  wet  and 
intense  heat,  and  that,  too,  with  very  insufficient  shelter 
from  either,  and  in  many  places  without  any  shelter  at 
all.  In  addition  to  having  to  repel  real  attacks,  they 
have  been  exposed  night  and  day  to  tho  hardly  less 
harassing  false  alarms  which  the  enemy  have  been  con- 
stantly raising.  The  insurgents  have  frequently  fired 
very  heavily,  sounded  the  advance,  and  shouted  for 
several  hours  together,  though  not  a  man  could  be  scon, 
with  tho  view,  of  course,  of  harassing  our  small  and 
exhausted  force,  in  which  object  they  succeeded  ;  for  no 
post  has  been  strong  enough  to  allow  of  a  portion  only 
of  the  garrison  being  prejiared  in  the  event  of  a  false 
attack  being  turned  into  a  real  one.  AU,  therefore,  had 
to  stand  to  their  arms,  and  to  remain  at  their-  posts  until 
the  demonstration  had  ceased ;  and  such  attacks  were  of 
almost  nightly  occurrence.  The  whole  of  the  officers 
and  men  have  been  on  duty  night  and  day  during  the 
eighty-seven  days  which  the  siege  had  lasted  up  to  tho 
arrival  of  Sir  J.  Outram,  G.  C.  B.  In  addition  to  this 
incessant  military  duty,  the  force  has  been  nightly 
employed  in  repairing  defences,  in  moving  guns,  in 
bui-ying  dead  animals,  in  conveying  ammunition  and 
commis.sariat  stores  from  one  place  to  another,  and  in 
fatiguo  duties  too  numerous  and  too  trivial  to  enumerate 
here.  I  feel,  however,  that  any  words  of  mine  will  fiiil 
to  convej'  any  adequate  idea  of  what  our  fatiguo  and 
labours  have  been — labours  in  which  all  ranks  and  all 
classes,  civilians,  officers,  and  soldiers,  have  all  borno 
an  eqixally  noble  part.  AU  have  together  descended  into 
the  mine ;  all  have  together  handled  the  shovel  for  tho 
interment  of  the  putrid  bullock ;  and  all,  accouti-ed  with 
musket  and  baj'onot,  have  relieved  each  other  on  sentry 
without  regard  to  the  distinctions  of  rank,  civil  or 
military.  Notwithstanding  .all  these  hardships,  the 
garrison  has  made  no  less  than  five  sorties,  in  which 
they  spiked  two  of  the  enemy's  heaviest  guns,  and  blew 
up  several  of  the  houses  from  which  they  had  kepit  \ip 
the  mostharassing  fire.  Owing  to  the  extreme  paucit}-  of 
our  numbers,  each  man  was  taught  to  feel  that  on  his 
own  individual  efforts  alone  depended  in  no  small  mea- 
sure the  safety  of  tho  entire  position.  This  consciousness 
incited  every  officer,  soldier,  and  man  to  defend  tho 
post  assigned  to  him  with  such  desperate  tenacity,  and 
fight  for  the  lives  which  Piovidence  had  intrusted  to  his 
caro  with  such  dauntless  determination,  that  the  enemy, 
despite  their-  constant  attacks,  their  heavy  mines,  their 
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overwiiolming  nuruLors,  and  thoir  incessant  fire,  could 
never  succeed  in  gaining  ono  inch  of  ground  witliin  the 
bounds  of  this  straggling  position,  which  was  so  feebly 
fortified  that  had  they  onco  obtained  a  footing  in  any 
of  the  outposts,  tho  wholo  place  must  inevitably  have 
fallen.  If  further  proof  bo  wanting  of  tho  desperate 
nature  of  tho  struggle  which  wo  have,  under  God's 
blessing,  so  long  and  so  successfully  waged,  I  would 
point  to  the  roofless  and  ruined  houses,  to  tho  crumbled 
walls,  to  the  exploded  mines,  to  the  open  breaches,  to 
the  shattered  and  disabled  guns  and  defences,  and  lastly 
to  the  long  and  melancholy  list  of  the  bravo  and  devoted 
officers  and  men  who  have  fallen.  These  silent  witnesses 
bear  sad  and  solemn  testimony  to  the  way  in  which  this 
feeble  position  has  boon  defended.  During  the  early  part 
of  these  vicissitudes,  we  were  left  without  anj-  informa- 
tion whatever  regarding  the  posture  of  affairs  outside. 
An  occasional  spy  did,  indeed,  come  in,  with  the  object 
of  inducing  our  Scpioys  and  servants  to  desert ;  but  the 
intelligence  derived  from  such  sources  was,  of  coui'sc, 
entirely  untrustworthy.  We  sent  our  messengers  daily, 
calling  for  aid  and  asking  for  information,  none  of 
whom  ever  returned,  until  the  twenty-sixth  daj-  of  the 
siege,  when  a  pensioner,  named  Ungud,  camo  back,  with 
a  letter  from  General  Ilavelook's  camp,  informing  us 
that  they  were  advancing  with  a  force  sufficient  to  bear 
down  all  opposition,  and  would  bo  with  ris  in  five  or 
six  days.  A  messenger  was  immediately  dispatched, 
requesting  that  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival  on  tho 
outskirts  of  the  city,  two  rockets  might  be  sent  iip, 
in  order  that  we  might  tako  tho  necessary  measures  for 
assisting  them  in  forcing  their  way  in.     The  sixth  day. 


families  were  consequently  left  without  the  seiTices  of 
a  single  domestic.  Several  ladies  have  had  to  tend 
their  children,  and  even  to  wash  their  own  clothes,  as 
well  as  to  cook  then-  scanty  meals,  entirely  unaided. 
Combined  with  tho  absence  of  servants,  the  want  of 
projier  accommodation  has  probably  been  tho  cause  of 
much  of  the  disease  with  which  we  have  been  afflicted. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  bringing  to  the  prominent  notice 
of  his  Lordship  in  Council  tho  patient  endurance  and 
tho  Christian  resignation  which  have  been  evinced  by 
the  women  of  this  garrison.  They  have  animated  us  by 
their  example.  Many,  alas  I  have  been  made  widows, 
and  their  children  fatherless,  in  this  cruel  struggle. 
But  all  such  seem  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence, 
andmany — among  whom  may  bo  mentioned  the  honoured 
names  of  Birch,  ofPolohampton,  of  Barbor,  and  of  Gall — 
have,  after  the  example  of  Miss  Nightingale,  constituted 
themselves  tho  tender  and  solicitous  nui'ses  of  thu 
wounded  and  dying  soldiers  in  the  hospital." 

It  was  on  the  22nd  of  September  that  the  gai-risoii 
got  news  of  the  coming  relieving  force.  On  that  evening 
the  faithful  and  intrepid  Ungud  arrived  with  a  letter 
from  Sir  James  Outram,  announcing  that  he  had  crossed 
tho  Ganges  on  the  19th,  and  would  soon  beinLuoknow- 
To  account  for  the  appearance  of  this  army,  we  must 
go  back  to  tho  period  when  we  left  Havelock  after  his 
victory  over  the  mutineers  at  Eithoor  in  August. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  had  just  arrived  in  Calcutta.  When 
the  news  of  General  Anson's  death  reached  London,  the- 
uame  of  only  one  man  occurred  to  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, as  that  of  a  soldier  fit  to  restore  to  us  an  empire 
in  the  East.     By  a  sort  of  instinct,  in  moments  of  real 


however,   expired,  and  they  camo  not ;  but  for  many  [  peril,  nations  select  their  commanders ;  and  when  the 


evenings  after  officers  and  men  watched  for  tho  ascen- 
sion of  the  expected  rockets,  with  hoiaes  such  as  make 
t'ae  heart  sick.  We  knew  not  then,  nor  did  we  learn 
until  the  29th  of  August,  or  thirty-five  daj's  later,  that 
tho  relieving  force,  after  having  fought  naost  nobly  to 
effect  our  deliverance,  had  boon  obliged  to  fall  back  for 
reinforcements ;  and  this  was  tho  last  communication  wo 
received  until  two  days  before  tho  arrival  of  Sir  James 
Outram  on  September  25th.  Besides  heavj'  visitations  of 
cholera  and  small-pox,  wo  have  also  had  to  contend 
against  a  sickness  which  has  almost  universally  per- 
vaded tho  garrison.  Commencing  with  a  ver}'  painful 
eruption,  it  has  merged  into  a  low  fever,  combined  with 
diarrhoea ;  and  although  few  or  no  men  have  actually 
died  from  its  ofToots,  it  leaves  behind  a  weakness  and 
lassitude  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  mator'al  susten- 
ance, save  coarso  beef  and  still  coarser  flour,  nono  have 
bion  able  entirely  to  got  over.  Tho  mortality  among  tho 
women  and  children,  and  cspocirJly  among  tho  latter, 
from,  these  diseases  and  from  other  causes,  has  been, 
perhaps,  tho  most  characteristic  of  the  sioge.  Tho  want 
of  native  servants  has  also  boon  a  source  of  much  priva- 
ticju.  Owing  to  tho  suddenness  with  which  wo  woro 
besieged,  many  of  theso  people,  who  might  perhaps  have 
otherwise  proved  faithful  to  their  employers,  but  who 
were  outsidp  of  tho  dofouccs  at  tho  time,  were  altogether 
excluded.     Vory   many   more    deserted,    and   several 


Duke  of  Cambridge  sent  for  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  ho  ouly 
anticipated  the  national  choice  of  a  fit  leader.  The  scene 
at  the  Horse  Guards  was  characteristic.  The  Duko 
offered  the  command  of  the  Indian  army  to  tho  veteran, 
who  but  a  few  months  before  was  simply  a  colonel.  Sir 
Colin  acrepted  the  appointment,  and  when  ho  was  asked 
how  soon  he  would  bo  ready  to  start,  he  replied — in  four- 
and-twenty  hours.  Ho  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
embarking  for  India  at  once,  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  tho 
13th  of  August,  two  months  and  a  half  after  tho  death 
of  Anson.  But  tho  avm.y  ho  was  to  command  was  slowly 
steaming  and  sailing  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  Prench  Emperor  had  offered  to  our  Government  frei- 
passage  for  troops  through  France,  but  wo  had  not 
become  so  humihatod  as  a  nation  as  to  be  in  a  position 
to  accept  that  ofl'er.  Many  persons  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  send  tho  Indian  i-einforcements  through  Egypt, 
as  if  Egypt  were  our  owji.  Had  tho  Government  dono 
so,  an  evil  iirecedout  would  havo  boon  set;  for  tho 
French  would  havo  been  only  too  happy  to  avail  them- 
selves of  an  example  which  would  havo  made  Egypt  a 
sort  of  neutral  highway ;  and  which  might  havo  been 
used  to  serve  ambitious  jiurposes,  and  havo  led  to  tho 
occupation  of  Egypt  by  a  French  army,  which  it  would 
havo  required  a  war  to  expel.  Thoroforo  tho  Govern- 
ment wisely  sent  the  troops  by  the  sea  route. 
As  soon  as  ho  hoard  of  Sir  Colin's  arrival,  Havolook 
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T^iioi'tod  to  him,  and  bog'gecl  thafcliomiglit  be  reinforcod. 
'JClic  Indian  GoTernmont,  however,  had  taken  the  unusual 
stop  of  .superseding  Ilavolook  by  Sir  James  Outrani,  and 
left  tho  former  to  learn  his  supersession  from  the  columns 
of  tho  Calcutta  Qax'ite.  Ilavclook  felt  this  keonl}', 
but  he  -was  a  good  soldier,  and  did  not  complain.  Ilis 
friends  supplied  tho  required  amount  of  indignation,  and 
his  biographers,  from  excusable  motives,  have  not  failed 
to  censure  tho  Government.  It  cannot,  however,  bo  con- 
tended that  there  was  anything  unfit  in  placing  over 
TIavolock  tho  man  under  whom  ho  had  so  r^'r^^ntly 
served  in  Persia. 

TIio  position  of  Ilavolock  at  Ciwnpore  was  one  of 
2;roat  peril ;  enemies  were  aooiunulating  all  around  him. 
Tliero  was  a  mutinous  force  at  Futtohpore,  above ;  tho 
Owalior  contingent,  kept  inactive  by  the  skill  of  Soindia 
and  his  able  minister,  Dinkur  Eao,  nevei-theless  threat- 
ened to  move  on  Calpee.  The  Oude  insurgents  had 
occupied  tho  abandoned  position  at  Mungulwar,  and 
scouring  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  threatened  to 
strike  at  his  lino  of  communications  with  Allahabad. 
Agra,  it  must  be  rememborod,  was  bosst.  Delhi,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  had  not  been  taken  ;  indeed, 
Nicholson  had  only  just  entered  the  camp  with  the 
moveable  column.  Central  India  was  ablajio  with 
iiiulinj-.  To  hold  Cawupore  we  had  not  more  than  1,000 
men.  Deducting  tho  force  required  to  guard  an  en- 
trenched position  covering  tlio  point  of  passage  over 
tho  river,  and  a  hundred  men  sent  down  the  Ganges  in 
a  steamer  to  destroy  tho  boats  collected  on  the  Oade 
Tjauk  for  an  inroad  into  the  Doab  at  Futtehporo,  Have- 
lock  could  only  muster  GSo  Europeans.  Thus  it  'was 
impossible  that  he  could  act  in  the  field.  Indeed,  at  the 
end  of  August  he  was  forced  to  contemplate  the  fatal  step 
of  retreating  on  Allahabad,  unless  ho  were  speedily  rein- 
forced. These  views  he  laid  before  Sir  Colin,  for  the 
lolegi-aph  enabled  them  to  hold  a  rapid  correspondence. 
IN'ow,  there  were  troops  in  Behar,  tho  oth  and  00th ;  but 
tho  civil  authorities  had  got  hold  of  tliose,  and  had  kept 
them  for  their  own  pi'otection  at  various  points  between 
Bennres  and  Allahabad.  Sir  Colin  saw  tho  folly  of 
splitting  up  these  regiments  into  detaohnients .;  but  so 
eager  was  every  civil  servant  for  a  company  of  Britons, 
that  it  required  the  most  energetic  efforts  on  tho  part  of 
the  Conunandor-in-Chief  to  employ  his  army  as  he 
thought  irt.  He  succeeded,  and  Ilavclock  learned,  to  his 
great  delight,  that  tho  5th  and  00  th  Foot  had  been 
ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to  Allahabad.  Thus  sot  at 
rest  on  this  vital  point,  Ilavelock  began  to  prepai'c  for 
a  march  into  Oudo,  equipping  a  powerful  train  of 
artillery,  bxit  being  obliged  to  draw  on  his  infantry  both 
fur  gunners  and  for  horsemen. 

But  these  reinforcements  did  not  arrive  very  quickly. 
As  soon  as  ho  assumed  command,  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
requested  General  0  utram  to  jiush  on  tho  5th  and  90th 
to  ^^Uahabad,  together  with  all  the  detachments  avail- 
able, as  fast  as  possible.  Tho  90th  had  no  sooner  started 
than  tho  civilians  called  them  back.  Then  Koor  Singh 
reappeared  in  the  field,  and  part  of  the  troops  destined 
for  Cawnporo  had  to  be  detained  to  watch  and  coimter- 


act  iiiiii.  Moreover,  Su'  James  Oiiuain  conceived  a  new 
plan  of  campaign — a  march  up  tho  Gogr.a  or  Goomtoe, 
combined  with  tho  advance  of  Havelock  from  Cawnpore, 
instead  of  the  dash  of  a  single  column  from  Cawnpore 
on  Lucknow.  To  this  both  Sir  Colin  and  Lord  Canning 
were  opposed,  and  when  Sir  James  Outram  heard  that 
Havelock  could  not  hold  Cawnpore  unless  reinforced,  ho 
gave  up  his  own  views  at  once,  and  set  his  face  towards 
Cawnpore.  At  tho  same  time  he  apprised  Ilavelock  of 
his  approach,  and  told  his  old  comrade  in  arms  that  In- 
would  not  supersede  him.  "  I  shall  join  yoii  with  rein- 
foi'cements,"  so  ran  his  message ;  "  but  to  you  shall  be 
left  the  glory  of  relieving  Luekuow,  for  which  yoti  have 
already  struggled  so  much.  I  shall  accompany  you  as 
civil  commissioner,  placing  my  military  service  at  your 
disposal,  should  you  please  [to  accept  it],  .■serving  under 
you  as  a  volunteer."  On  the  1st  of  September  Outram. 
had  reached  AUahabatl ;  but,  as  all  his  soldiers  had  not 
come  up,  he  could  not  start  until  the  5th,  when  ho  led 
1,450  men  forward  on  the  road  to  Cawnpore.  Intending 
to  move  rapidly — for  the  danger  at  Lucknow,  ho  had 
been  assured,  was  most  pressing — he  made  a  forced  march ; 
but  so  many  soldiers  sank  down  on  the  waj-,  that  ho 
reduced  the  length  of  each  day's  journey,  in  order  that 
he  might  bring  in  his  men  fresh  and  well. 

Outram  s  coliimn  had  reached  Aong,  the  scene  of  one 
of  Havelock's  victories,  when  new.s  arrived  that  a  force 
from  Oude  had  crossed  the  Ganges,  the  forerunner  of  a 
regalar  irruption,  intent  on  intercepting  our  communi- 
cations. Sir  James  .saw  at  onee  how  necessary  it  would 
be  to  put  a  stop  to  that,  and  he  detached  Major  Eyre, 
already  known  to  us,  at  the  head  of  150  men,  two  gun-, 
and  forty  native  troopers,  under  Captain  Johnson  and 
Lieutena,nt  Charles  Ilavelock,  to  attack  and  destroy  tho 
invaders.  Eyre  put  his  infantry  on  elephants,  and, 
making  a  rapid  march,  came  upon  the  enemy  at  day- 
break. Detaching  hi.-,  horsemen,  to  keep  them  in  play, 
and  urging  on  his  elephants,  he  found,  on  arriving,  that 
tho  enemy  had  fled  to  his  boats.  an<l  that  the  cavalry 
wero  gallantly  engaging  him,  and  holding  liim  to  tho 
shore.  The  infantry  went  briskly  into  action,  and  tho 
guns  were  brought  to  bear.  Tho  Oudo  men  were 
smitten  with  terror,  and  bundling  into  the  river,  tried 
to  escape  hj  swimming.  So  deadly  was  the  fire  of 
'  grapo  and  musketry  that  only  three  men  out  of  tho 
host  succeeded  in  recrossing  tho  Ganges.  This  was  a 
i  deadly  blow,  and  left  a  deep  impression.  Another  bod\- 
'  had  come  over,  four  miles  above,  and  Eyre  at  onee  turned 
upon  them  ;  but  they  had  got  news  of  the  slaughter  of 
their  comrades,  and  before  Eyro  could'strike  them,  tliey 
I  h.ad  swept  back  into  Oude.  .  Eyre  thoa  made  .-  forced 
march,  and  joined  Sir  James  at  Futtehporo. 

To  this  swift  and  sharp  blow  the  Lower  Doab  was 
indebted  for  future  .'-ecurity.  The  Oade  borderers  did  not 
again  get  within  reach  by  attempting  to  molest  the  roads 
in  our  rear.  Sir  James  Outram  reached  Cawnporo  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th,  and  with  him  came  tho  last  of 
tho  reinforcements.  The  two  chiefs  nov»'  had  all  tho 
men  they  could  possibly  obtain.  Brigadier  Inglis  had 
named  the  21st  of  September  as  the  day  he  could  h'lld 
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out  to.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  Indeed,  Havo- 
lock  had  already  Legan  to  take  measures  for  the  recou- 
sti-uctioa  of  his  bridge  of  boats,  a  work  intrusted  to  the 
skilful  hands  of  Captain  Cronimclin. 

Ilitherto  Sii'  James  had  only  privatel}-  notified  his 
intention  not  to  deprive  liavelook  of  his  command. 
^NoTT,  on  the  lOth  of  September,  in  a  general  order, 
become  famous,  Sir  James  Outram  told  his  soldiers  that 
the  honour  of  relieving  Luoknow  was  due  to  Brigadier- 
General  Havelock,  and,  "therefore,  in  gratitude  for, 
and  admiration  of,  tlio  brilliant  deeds  in  arms  achieved 
by  General  Havolock  and  his  gallant  troops,"  he.  Sir 
James  Outram,  would  cheerfully  waive  his  rank,  and 
serve  as  a  volunteer  until  Lucknow  was  relieved.  Well 
might  Sir  Colin  Campbell  say,  "  Seldom,  perhaps  never, 
has  it  occurred  to  a  Commander-in-Chief  to  publish  and 
confirm  such  an  order."  All  the  civilised  world  thrilled 
with  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  Outram;  but  those 
who  knew  the  man,  rightly  called  the  Bayard  of  India, 
exjiected  from  him  nothing  less  than  this  act  of  disin- 
terested generosity.  Outram  and  Havelock  were  old 
friends,  not  likely  to  deprive  each  other  of  glory.  But 
the  incident  is  not  the  less  touching  and  rare.  It  is  the 
most  brilliant,  because  the  piu-est,  act  in  the  eventful 
storj-  of  1S5T  ;  so  full  of  heroism,  so  abounding  in  noble 
instances  of  valour-,  fortitude,  and  self-sacrifice. 

The  bridge  was  established  in  three  days,  the  enemy 
watching  the  operation  supinely  from  Mungulwar. 
Leaving  40U  men  to  guard  the  entrenchment  at  Cawn- 
pore,  Havelock  crossed  the  river  on  the  19th,  with  2,388 
infantry,  109  volunteer  cavalrj',  and  282  artillerymen, 
all  Europeans.  There  were,  besides,  341  Sikh  soldiers, 
and  59  native  troopers.  The  European  infantry  was 
made  up  of  six  regiments — the  64th,  84th,  78th,  5th, 
90th,  and  the  Madras  Fusiliers.  The  artillery  consisted 
of  two  9-pounder  batteries,  under  Maude  and  Olpherts, 
and  a  heavj'  battery ^to  wit,  four  24-pounders,  and  two 
8 -inch  howitzers,  IS  guns — under  Vincent  Ej-ro.  This 
force  had  been  got  together  from  Burmah,  Ceylon, 
Madras,  Bom.bay,  and  the  Mauritius,  one  regiment,  the 
90th,  being  part  of  the  force  intended  for  operations  in 
China.  These  detaUs  show  the  straits  to  which  we  wore 
put  in  1857.  Thus  Havelock  crossed  the  Ganges  with 
3,179  men  and  IS  guns,  confident  that,  if  he  arrived  in 
time,  he  should  save  the  noble  Lucknow  garrison. 

The  heavj-  guns  and  stores  for  thirteen  days  were  cai-ricd 
over  the  bridge  on  the  20th,  and  on  the  21st  the  army 
began  its  march  in  two  brigades,  the  first  under  General 
Ncill,  the  second  under  Colonel  Hamilton,  of  the  78th. 
The  progress  of  tho  force  was  far  more  rapid  than  tliat  of 
Havelock  when  ho  first  crossed  into  Onde.  Moving  upon 
Mungulwar,  he  found  the  enemy  posted  there  with  six 
guns.  Mindful  of  fonnnr  defeats,  the  enemy  made  no 
stand,  and  being  started  from  cover  by  tho  infantry  and 
guns,  wore  chased  by  Outram  with  the  volunteer 
horse  as  far  as  Busherutgunge,  whore  two  guns, 
much  ammunition,  and  a  standaixl  were  captured.  Tho 
whole  force  came  up  tho  same  night,  and  slept  on  tho 
scene  of  Ilavclock's  throe  brilliant  combats.  T)ie  next 
day  tho  troops  marched  fifteen  miles.     They  found  the 


bridge  over  the  Syc  unbroken,  and  they  encamped  on 
the  opposite  bank.  On  tho  23rd,  ten  miles  from  the 
Sye,  they  found  tho  enemy  in  position  at  Alumbagh. 
This  was  a  large  park  or  garden,  devised  as  a  pleasaunco 
for  one  of  the  favourite  wives  of  a  former  King  of  Oude. 

I  The  park  was  enclosed  by  a  wall,  with  turrets  at  each 
angle ;  it  was  entered  bj-  a  handsome  gateway,  and  con- 
tained a  largo  palace. 

The  enemy  had  brought  up  10,000  men,  including 
1,500  horse  from  Lucknow,  and  suiiported  them  with 
many  guns.  Part  of  his  front  was  covered  bj-  a  morass, 
his  centre  stood  across  the  road,  and  his  left  was  in  the 

I  Alumbagh.  In  order  to  get  at  him,  the  whole  column 
had  to  move  along  his  front  under  fire,  having  the  water 

j  of  the  swamp  between  it  and  the  foe.     But  when  once 

]  this  obstacle  was  surmounted,  and  it  became  possible  to 
open  with  heavj-  guns,  both  artillery  and  cavah-y  fell 
away  to  tho  rear  in  some  confusion.  One  gun  alone 
remained.  Its  gunners  were  gallant,  well-trained 
regulars,  and  they  went  through  their  work  without 
flinching.  Suddenly  a  little  band  of  horse  swept  down 
upon  them,  and  closing  in,  cut  them  down.  It  was  Lieu- 
tenant Johnson  and  his  native  irregulars.  Ho  was  now 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  front  of  our  line,  and  of  coiu-se 
could  not  keep  the  gun,  but  the  enemy  did  not  go  near 
it  again.  However  he  put  two  pieces  into  tho  Alum- 
bagh, making  holes  in  the  wall,  to  serve  as  embrasures. 
This  stood  him  in  no  stead,  for  the  5th  Foot  charged 
him,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  garden  and  palace.  Wt' 
captured  five  guns,  and  pressed  the  enemj-  back  upon 
Lucknow,  with  tho  Volunteer  Horse  at  his  heels.  The 
troops  prepared  to  bivouac  and  wait  for  then-  baggage  : 
and  had  just  taken  up  position,  when  Sir  James  Outram 
informed  them  that,  on  tho  14th,  the  British  had  broken 
into  Delhi — cheering  news,  which  our  soldiers  received 
with  loud  shouts. 

Havelock  was  now  iu  actual  contact  v,-ith  the  assail- 
ants of  the  garrison  in  Lucknow.  He  was  within  sight 
of  the  goal  ho  had  done  so  much  to  reach.  It  had 
been  comparatively  easy  to  defeat  the  enemy  in  the  open 
field.  The  task  of  breaking  into  Luoknow,  through  its 
tortuous  lanes  and  mighty  buildings,  was  far  more 
arduous.  It  had  to  be  undertaken  with  resolution,  but 
also  with  circumspection:  it  was  needful  to  temper  dar- 
ing with  craft.  On  the  night  of  the  23rd,  for  instance, 
the  general  had  posted  his  men  on  a  ridgo,  a  little  in 
advance  of  tho  left  front  of  Alumbagh,  because  tho  high 
ground  was  drier  than  tho  low  ground,  and  for  two 
nights  tho  rain  had  fallen  in  torrents.  But  at  dawn  it 
was  found  that  the  ridge  was  ^\'ithin  rango  of  guns 
hidden  iu  tho  trees  which  fringe  the  suburbs  of  tho  city; 
and  so  precise  was  tho  firo  of  tho  enemy  that  tho  whole 
lino  had  to  bo  withdrawn,  and  formed  a  thousand  yards 
to  tho  roar  on  tho  interior  slope.  The  pickets  wore 
posted  in  an  enclosure  a  mile  in  front  of  tho  line,  which 
faced  down  tho  road  to  tho  Charbagh  Bridge,  over  a  canal 
■n-hich  covers  tho  south  and  south-east  front  of  tho  city. 
Havolock  determined  to  rest  his  niou  on  tho  24lh,  p.nd  to 
their  great  comfort  tents  were  pitched  in  tho  forenoon. 
But  they  had  scarcely  boon  sot  up  ore  a  dashing  body  ot 
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mutineer  cavalry,  1,500  strong,  crept  stealthily  into  tlao 
rear,  and  charged  the  long  baggage  train  just  arriving 
at  tho  camp.  Mistaken  for  our  own  irregulars,  the 
baggage  guard  had  allowed  them  to  come  too  near,  and 
when  they  charged  with  horrid  shouts,  tho  drovers  and 
camp  followers  were  so  terrified  that  they  fled  swift  and 
far,  their  flight  resembling  "the  sound  of  a  inishing 
stoiTU  sweeping  over  the  jilain."  Tho  guard  were  soon 
on  the  alert,  and  the  horsemen  were  driven  off,  but  not 
before  they  had  Idlled  an  officer  and  several  men.  The 
round  shot  from  Luoknow  suburbs  still  rolled  through  ; 


pore  road.  This  plan  was  at  once  abandoned,  becau.so 
tho  route  which  tho  column  would  have  to  take  lay 
through  tho  heart  of  tho  city,  and  because  everj-  yard 
presented  an  obstacle.  Another  plan  was  to  move  tho 
whole  column  to  tho  right,  seize  tho  IJelkocjsha  Palaco 
and  park,  and,  under  cover  of  its  excellent  defences, 
bridge  the  Gooniteo,  throw  the  column  over,  and  sweeping 
up  the  left  bank  of  tlio  river,  capture  tho  ii'on  bridge,  and 
30  release  the  garrison.  Tho  actual  plan  adopted  was  ii 
compromise  between  tho  two.  It  was  resolved  that  th'? 
Charbagh  Bridge  should  be  carried,  but  that,  instead  of 
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the  camp,  but  the  baggage  was  put  out  of  harm's  way 
iu  the  Alumbagh. 

The  24th  was  spent  by  the  generals  in  devising  a  plan 
of  attack.  Fiist,  it  was  -wisely  proposed  to  hold  the 
Alumbagh,  which  thus  served  as  an  intermediate  base 
of  operations.  It  was  highly  defensible,  and  plentifully 
supplied  with  water.  All  the  baggage  was  to  be  de- 
posited here,  and  a  garrison  of  250  men,  under  Colonel 
M'Intyre,  was  intrusted  with  tho  defence.  The  next 
step — tho  choico  of  a  route  into  Lucknow — was  more 
difficult.  One  plan  was  to  force  tho  Charbagh  Bridge, 
and  to  cut  a  passage  to  the  Pvesidency  along  the  Cawn- 
197.— New  Skrjes. 


pushing  forward  into  the  city,  the  column  should  wheel 
to  the  right,  and  fight  its  way  through  the  palaces  and 
large  houses  lying  to  tho  east  of  the  Residency.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  second  plan  would  have  been 
adopted,  as  the  safer,  and  less  costly  iu  life,  but  it 
would  have  taken  some  days  to  execute  it,  and  tho 
latest  comjnunications  from  Brigadier  Inglis  painted  tho 
dangers  of  the  garrison  fi-om  mines,  and  the  possible 
defection  of  the  native  troops,  in  such  colours,  that  tho 
idea  was  abandoned,  and  the  deadlier  project  adopted. 
Ilavelook  determined  to  take  with  him  his  hcavj-  guns, 
and  well  it  was  that  he  did  so.    Therefore,  leaving  iu 
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Alumbagli,  including  the  sick  and  wounded,  about  400 
men,  the  force  paraded  on  the  25tli  to  fight  its  -way  into 
Lucknow. 

The  men  were  war-worn,  Out  as  eager  to  fight  as 
ever — more  eager,  as  they  were  so  close  to  their  be- 
leaguered countrymen,  and  those  of  whom  they  thought 
more,  their  countrywom.en.  But  one  spirit  animated 
the  whole  mass,  and  their  looks  filled  their  leaders  with 
abounding  confidence  in  the  issue.  The  troops  moved 
off  between  eight  and  nine.  First  went  a  brigade  of 
infantry,  followed  by  the  guns,  under  Sir  James  Out- 
ram  ;  then  the  remainder  of  the  infantry,  irnder  Have- 
lock  himself.  As  soon  as  the  skirmishers  had  passed 
the  picket  the  column  came  under  fire.  It  was  poui-ed  in 
upon  them  like  hail  from  the  road  in  front,  and  on  both 
flanks  fi'om  the  enclosures  and  a  large  house  painted 
yellow.  Throe  guns  raked  the  column.  But,  in  spite  of 
this  fire,  on  it  swept ;  and,  led  by  Captain  Maude,  the 
artUlery  got  thi'ough,  but  with  the  loss  of  a  thii-d  of  the 
men.  On  the  right  was  a  large  garden,  called  the  Char- 
bagh ;  on  the  left  clusters  of  enclosures ;  in  front 
the  bridge  over  the  canal".  The  enemy  had  planted  a 
battery  of  six  guns  to  defend  the  bridge,  and  had  filled 
all  the  neighbouring  houses  with  infantry.  Meeting 
the  storm  of  shot  at  a  turn  in  the  xoad,  the  troops  were 
ordered  to  lie  down  until  the  guns  could  be  got  into 
position.  But  the  narrowness  of  the  road  did  not  enable 
our  artilleiy  captains  to  place  more  than  two  upon  it, 
and  with  these  two  Maude  contended  with  sis.  In 
order  to  briug  a  flank  fire  to  bear  on  the  bridge,  Outram 
led  a  body  of  infanti-y  into  the  Chai'bagh.  The  imequal 
artillery  com.bat  continued.  Maude's  gunners  fell 
rapidly ;  infantry  soldiers  replaced  them.  General 
Neill,  now  leading  the  .fii'st  brigade,  listened  anxiously 
for  the  sound  of  Outi-am's  musketry.  All  was  silent  in 
tho  Charbagh.  Feeling  that  :fhis  protracted  jirtiUery 
duel  would  not  help  thorn  intoXucknow,  Neill  resolved 
to  carry  lh.e  bridge  with  the  baj-onet.  The  word  had 
.scarcely  been  given  ere  Ineutenant  Arnold  and  a  few  of 
the  Madras  Fusiliers  charged  on  to  the  bridge.  With 
them  went  Colonel  Tytlor  and  Eioutenaut  Henrj'  Have- 
lock.  The  first  blast  of  tho  enemy's  grape  swept  them 
all  down,  Havelock  excepted.  For  a  moment  he  was 
seen  standing  alone  on  the  bridge,  a  target  for  scores  of 
muskets,  waving  his  sword,  and  calling  -to  the  Madras 
Fusiliers.  The  next  moment  they  were  with  him. 
"With  a  loud  cheer  tho  Fusiliers  dashed  over  the  bridge, 
and  bayoneted  the  gunners  at  their  iiieces  before  they 
had  time  to  load  again.  Thus  was  the  bridge  of  the 
Charbagh  won.  Sir  James  Outram  and  his  men  ap- 
jieared  on  tho  bank  of  tho  canal  just  as  tho  guns  were 
captured. 

Now  the  whole  column  rolled  over  tho  bridge.  As  if 
they  were  about  to  storm  along  tho  Cawnporo  road,  tlie 
7>)th  moved  uj)  tho  street,  contending  with  tho  enemy  in 
tho  houses,  and  occupied  its  outlet.  But  this  was  only 
a  feint.  To  the  sui'prise  of  tho  Sepoys  tho  main  column 
wheeled  to  tho  right,  and  disappeared  from  viow.  Tho 
baggage  followed  in  a  steady  stream.  Enraged  at  being 
thus  foiled,  tho  enemy,  seeing  the  llighluudcrs  without 


support,  turned  upon  them.  For  three  hours  the  gallant 
78th  kept  the  street  against  all  odds.  They  held  tho 
houses  at  a  point  where  two  roads  met.  When  tho 
enemy  becamo  too  audacious,  they  sallied  out  and 
scared  him  away.  When  he  brought  up  two  guns,  tho 
78th  dashed  out  of  the  houses  and  captured  the  guns,  a 
feat  which  won  for  Captain  M'Pherson  tho  Victoria 
Cross.  ITie  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  M'ilaster,  was  to 
be  seen  nobly  doing  his  humane  duties  under  the  hottest 
fii'e,  and  a  cross  was  granted  to  him  also.  At  length, 
tho  last  wagon  crossed  the  bridge.  Young  Havelock, 
who  had  been  charged  with  the  safety  of  the  convoy, 
was  now  shot  in  the  arm,  just  as  he  had  ordered  the  78th 
to  withdraw. 

Once  through  that  fiery  passage  of  the  (3harbagh 
Bridge,  the  column  went  on  between  the  canal  and  tho 
city  with  comjiarative  ease,  for  the  enemy's  defences  had 
been  turned.  Within  the  Eesidency  lines  there  was  eager 
expectation.  Distant  firing  had  been  heard  on  the  two 
preceding  days;  unusual  agitation  was  visible  in  tho 
city;  but  no  news  came  in  until  about  ten  o'clock, 
when  the  faithful  IJngud  brought  a  letter  from  Outram, 
announcing  that  he  was  about  to  cross  the  Ganges.  Tho 
bearer  had  been  nine  days  on  the  road.  However,  lie 
told  Brigadier  Inglis  that  Outram  was  that  m.oming  at 
jVlumbagh.  Still,  the  jirogress  of  the  fight,  as  indicated 
by  artillery  fire,  was  perplexing,  for  about  eleven, 
"nearly  all  sound  of  firing  liad  ceased,"  writes  an  eager 
liBtener.  We  know  why.  Tho  firing  ceased  when  tho 
.78th,  quitting  their  post  near  the  bridge,  followed  tho 
main  column.  An  hour-  latei'  'there  were  sounds  and 
sights  which  cheered  the  heart — ' '  the  sound  of  musketry 
was  heard,  and  the  smoke  of  gux^  was  distinctly  per- 
ceived ■witliin  the  limits  of  tho  city."  What  a  moment 
■for  the  glorious  gan-ison  I 

The  interval  of  comparative  quiet,  when  the  soiinds  of 
combat  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  listeners  in  the  Eesi- 
dency  lines,  was  tho  hour  occujjied  by  the  march  of  tho 
main  column  fi'om  tho  bridge  through  the  tortuous  lanes 
as  far  as  tho  building  known  as  the  Motee  Munzil.  Ou 
appi'oaching  this,  the  column  moved  to  the  left,  facing 
westward  towards  the  Eeaidenoy;  and  the  enemy, 
massed  in  the  Eaiserbagh,  a  vast  palaco  of  the  Kings  of 
Oude,  and  in  the  houses,  catching  sight  of  our  ti-oops, 
opened  a  tremendous  fire.  Eyro  brought  his  heavy 
guns  to  bear  on  tho  enemy's  battery  at  the  gato  of  tho 
Kaiserbagh,  and  twice  compelled  tho  gunners  to  llr;o 
within  tho  gate ;  while  our  troops  and  trains  got  under 
cover  in  tho  walled  pas.sages  and  buildings.  Halting 
for  a  time,  to  wait  for  the  78th  and  the  volunteer  horsey 
tho  force  moved  once  more,  and  crossing  a  narrow  bridge 
partially  under  fire,  the}'  plunged  into  tho  Chutter 
Munzil  and  Eurhut  Buksh  Palaces,  out  of  the  storm. 

In  the  moantiino  the  7Slh  and  tho  horsemen,  guiilod 
by  tho  sound  of  tho  guns,  had,  on  roacliing  a  point  where 
two  roads  met,  quitted  tho  track  of  tho  main  body,  and 
boldly  advanced  along  a  cross  lano  loading  du-ectly  to 
tho  gate  of  tho  Kaiserbagh.  Hero  they  camo  suddenly 
on  tho  ilank  of  tho  enemy's  battery,  which  they  stormed 
at  once,  diiying  tho  foe  into  tho  palace.     Spiking  tho 
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largest  gun,  they  pressed  on  and  came  up  •n'ith  the 
main  body  in  tlio  palaces  above-mentioned.  Hero  tlioy 
found  tbo  wliolo  body  in  great  confusion,  and  hero  for  a 
moment  there  was  a  pause. 

For  the  generals  were  debating  the  important  question 
whether  they  should  rest  thcro  for  the  night,  or  push  on. 
Outram  was  for  halting ;  Ilavelock  for  completing  the 
work  that  night.  The  soldiers,  at  first  glad  of  repose, 
soon  grew  weary  of  it,  and  loudly  expressed  their  desire 
to  go  on.  Young  HaTolock — Charles,  the  sou  of  William 
who  fell  at  Eamnuggur,  in  the  Sikh  wars — forgetting 
discipline  in  tho  fiery  excitement  of  the  moment,  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  "  For  God's  sake,  sir,  let  us  go  on  !  " 
Littlemore  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  intervened  between 
the  troops  and  tho  BaUej'  Guard.  The  gamson  were 
eagerly  expecting  them,  for  the  watchers  had  seen 
officers  in  shooting  jackets  and  men  in  sola  topees,  and 
European  soldiers  coming  towards  them,  and  trembled 
with  the  near  jn-ospect  of  deliverance. 

The  distance,  though  so  short,  was  every  inch  under 
fii'e.  But  at  length  Outram  consented.  The  troops 
formed  up,  the  generals  rode  forth  at  their  head,  tho 
Highlanders  and  Sikhs  loading  the  column  ;  and  giving 
a  loud  cheer,  they  dashed  through  an  archway  into  tho 
main  street  which  led  to  tho  Bailey  Guard  Gate.  The 
enemy  occupied  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses  on 
either  side,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  fire.  The  road 
was  cut  by  deep  trenches,  so  that  the  artillery  had  to 
seek  another  road,  but  neither  musketry  nor  trenches 
could  stop  that  column.  It  was  while  seeing  that  tho 
rear  was  properly  brought  up  that  NeiU  was  shot  by  a 
party  of  tho  enemy  through  the  ceiling  of  the  archway 
under  which  the  whole  column  had  passed.  No  man 
who  fell  was  more  regretted.  But  the  work  had  been 
done.     Lucknow  was  relieved. 

The  garrison  had  seen  the  advance  of  that  noble 
column  ;  seen  tho  Highlanders  and  Sikhs  charge  up  the 
main  street  at  a  rapid  pace,  loading,  shouting,  firing  as 
they  stormed  along ;  and  almost  before  a  cheer  could  be 
raised,  Outram  rode  up,  and  dismounted  at  the  embra- 
sure of  Aitken's  Battery,  near  the  Bailey  Guard  Gate. 
"  Once  fairly  seen,"  writes  the  staff  officer,  whose  diary 
of  the  siege  is  so  admii-ablo,  "  all  our  doubts  and  fears 
regarding  them  were  ended.  And  then  the  garrison's 
long  pent-up  feelings  of  anxiety  and  suspense  burst 
forth  in  a  succession  of  deafening  cheers.  From  every 
pit,  trench,  and  battery,  from  behind  the  sandbags  piled 
on  shattei'ed  houses,  from  every  post  still  held  by  a  few 
gallant  spirits,  rose  cheer  on  cheer,  even  from  the 
hospital !  Many  of  the  wounded  crawled  forth  to  join 
in  that  glad  shout  of  welcome  to  those  who  had  so  bi-avely 
come  to  our  assistance.  It  was  a  moment  never  to  be 
forgotten."  To  make  a  road  into  the  lines,  the  gate  of 
the  Bailey  Guard,  long  blocked  up  with  earth,  was 
opened,  and  the  soldiers  streamed  in.  "Nothing," 
writes  Mr.  Gubbins,  "  could  exceed  their  enthusiasm. 
The  Highlanders  stopped  every  one  they  met,  and  with 
repeated  questions  and  exclamations  of  '  Ai-e  you  one 
of  them  ? '— '  God  bless  you ! ' — '  We  thought  to  have 
found  only  your  bones,'  bore  them  back  towards  Dr. 


Fayror's  house,  into  which  tho  general  had  entered.  Hero 
a  scene  of  thrilling  interest  presented  itself.  The  ladies 
of  that  garrison,  with  their  children,  had  assembled  in  tho 
most  intense  anxiety  and  excitement  under  tho  porch  out- 
side, when  the  Highlanders  approached.  Hushing  for- 
ward, tho  rough  and  boarded  warriors  shook  tho  ladies 
by  tho  hand,  amidst  loud  and  repeated  gratulations. 
They  took  the  childi'on  up  in  theii'  arms,  and  fondly 
caressing  them,  passed  them  from  one  to  another  to  bo 
caressed  in  turn;  and  then,  when  the  first  burst  of 
enthusiasm  and  excitement  was  over,  they  mournfully 
tui'ned  to  speak  among  themselves  of  tho  heavy  loss 
which  they  had  suffered,  and  to  inquire  the  names  of  tho 
numerous  comrades  who  had  fallen  on  the  way.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  within  the  en- 
trenchment that  evening.  We  had  received  no  post, 
nor  any  but  the  smallest  scrap  of  news,  for  1 13  days  since 
tho  date  of  the  outbreak  at  Cawnpore.  All  had  relatives 
and  friends  to  inquire  after,  whoso  fate  they  were  igno- 
rant of,  and  were  eager  to  learn.  Many  had  brothers, 
fi'iends,  or  relatives  in  the  relieving  force,  whom  they 
were  anxiously  seeking.  Every  one  wished  for  news  of 
the  outer  world,  of  Delhi,  Agra,  Calcutta,  and  of  Eng- 
land. Everybody  was  on  foot.  All  tho  thoroughfares 
were  thronged;  and  new  faces  were  every  moment 
appeai'ing  of  friends  which  one  had  least  expected  to 
see." 

It  was  the  Sikhs  and  Highlanders  who  had  carved 
out  a  road  to  the  Residency  by  the  main  street.  Tho 
remainder  of  the  column,  with  all  the  guns  except  two, 
were  guided  by  Lieutenant  Moorsom — a  brave  and  ac- 
complished young  soldier— along  streets  and  lanes  which 
turned  some  of  the  Sepoy  defences,  and  brought  them  to 
the  place  with  little  loss.  At  the  same  time,  Lieutenant 
Aitken,  with  some  of  tho  faithful  Sepoys  of  the  lyth 
Native  Infantry,  sallying  forth,  materially  aided  the  pro- 
gress of  the  guns,  and  secui'ed  a  paz'allel  route  to  the 
Chutter  Munzil. 

Unhappilj',  tho  wounded,  two  guns,  and  the  spare 
ammunition,  had  been  left  in  the  Motee  Munzil,  under 
a  guard  of  the  90th,  nor  could  they  be  rescued  dui'ing 
the  26th.  .i  Surrounded  by  the  enemy,  mth  one  gun 
exposed  in  the  road  and  out  of  reach,  they  remained  all 
day,  assailed  and  blockaded.  Eeinforcements  were, 
however,  sent  to  them ;  and  when  the  sun  set,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  can-j-ing  off  the  convoy.  To  obtain 
the  gun,  private  Duffy,  a  volunteer,  crept  out,  and 
attached  two  drag-ropes  to  the  trail  of  the  gun.  These 
were  fastened  to  the  limber,  the  bullocks  were  yoked, 
and  the  gun  drawn  in.  Then,  guided  by  Moorsom,  tho 
guns  and  wagons  were  put  in  motion,  and  actually 
passed  the  posts  of  the  enemy  unseen.  The  wounded 
met  with  a  different  fate.  Mr.  ThomhiU,  a  young 
civilian,  who  had  mai-ried  a  niece  of  Havelock's,  volun- 
teered to  guide  the  train ;  but  Thomhill  lost  his  way. 
The  wounded  and  the  escort  came  into  the  thick  of  tho 
enemy.  Some  were  carried  through,  but  many  were 
left  by  the  bearers  in  a  square,  and  these  were  slain  by 
the  foe.  Dr.  Home,  with  eight  unwounded,  and  five 
wounded  officers  and  men,  were  cut  off.     They  sought 
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sielter  in  a  house,  and  defended  themselves  so  heroically 
that  to  foui-  of  them,  -when  rescued — namelj',  to  Dr. 
Home,  and  Privates  Eyan,  M'Manus,  and  Ilollowell— 
General  Outi'am  gave  the  Victoria  Cross.  "  One  of  our 
nunaber,"  says  Dr.  Home,  who  gave  Mr.  Gubbins  an 
account  of  this  adventure,  "Private  Eyan  (Madras 
Fusiliers)  'was  in  a  sad  way  about  the  fate  of  Captain 
Arnold,  of  his  regiment,  who  was  lying  wounded  in  one 
of  the  doolies  near.  He  called  for  a  volunteer  to  assist 
him  in  removing  the  wounded  officer.  Private  M'Manus 
(5th  Fusiliers)  instantly  came  forward,  though  wounded 
in  the  foot.  Wo  removed  our  barricade,  and  the  two 
rushed  across  the  gateway,  through  the  terrible  musketry 
fire,  and  into  the  sqaare,  when  they  tried  to  lift  the 
dooly,  but  found  it  beyond  their  strength.  They  then 
took  Captain  Arnold  out  of  the  dooly,  and  carried  him 
thi'ough  the  same  heavy  fire  into  the  house.  The 
ground  was  torn  by  musket  balls  about  them,  but  they 
effected  their  retirm  in  safety,  though  Captain  Ai'nold 
received  a  second  wound  through  the  thigh  whilo  in 
their  arms.  A  wounded  soldier  was  also  brought  in  in 
this  way,  and  he  also,  poor  fellow,  received  two  mortal 
wounds  while  being  carried  in,  the  men  who  carried 
him  miraculously  escaping."  Just  as  they  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  being  rescued,  distant  firing  was  heard ; 
it  came  nearer.  "  Oh,  boys,  them's  our  chaps  I"  cried 
the  gallant  Eyan.  He  was  right.  Mooi'som  soon  ap- 
peai'ed,  and  carried  them  all  ofi'. 

The  loss  of  Havelock's  force,  since  it  crossed  the  Ganges 
on  the  19th  of  September,  was  535  killed  and  wounded. 
Of  these,  196  were  killed,  and  339  were  woimded. 
Ten  officers  were  killed,  including  General  Neill  and 
Colonel  Bazelj-,  of  the  Bengal  ArtiUeiy;  and  thirty  were 
wounded.  Sir  James  Outram  was  hit,  and  young 
Heiuy  Havelook  was  wounded  a  second  time  in  the 
same  arm.  Thus  Lucknow  was  relieved  at  the  cost  of  a 
sixth  of  the  little  band  which  had  started  from  Cawn- 
pore. 

It  was  anticipated  that  Sir  James  Outram,  who  now 
assumed  command,  would  carry  oif  the  garrison.  This 
was  not  foiuid  to  be  practicable,  except  at  great  risk 
and  heavy  cost  of  life.  On  making  due  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that,  with  the  supplies  brought  in,  there  was  abun- 
dance of  provisions  for  several  weeks.  Sir  James,  there- 
fore, determined  to  remain.  Ho  divided  his  force  into 
two  parts.  Colonel  IngUs  was  left  in  command  of  the 
lines  ho  had  so  long  defended.  Havelock  was  directed 
to  take  the  remaining  troops,  and  establish  himself  in 
the  palaces  and  buildings  to  the  east,  on  the  road 
through  which  the  troops  had  come  in.  This  was  done 
in  thi'eo  da5's.  Tho  soldiers  now  made  themselves  at 
home  in  tho  luxurious  palaces  of  Lucknow.  Thoy  wero 
in  comparative  comfort  and  safety,  but  shut  out  fi-om  the 
rest  of  India :  comparative,  for  the  enemy  renewed  his 
mining  operations ;  directing  them  now  against  tho  build- 
ings under  Havelock's  charge.  But  at  this  work  ho  was 
foiled  by  tho  skill  and  science  of  Colonel  Eobort  Napier 
and  Captain  Crommoline.  Guarding  against  these  tricks 
of  tho  enemy,  enduring  a  lire  of  guns  and  musketry  less 
severe  and  loss  deadly,  and  poorly  fed,  our  men,  without 


a  murmui',  held  on  for  eight  more  weeks,  when  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself  arrived,  and  snatched  them,  as 
it  were,  fi-om  the  jaws  of  death. 

The  Government  of  India  had  now  become  fully  aware 
of  the  character  of  the  mutinj',  which  in  Oude,  Eohil- 
cund,  and  Central  India,  had  been  supijlementod  by  au 
insurrection.  In  Oude  wo  have  seen  how  strong  was 
tho  spiiit  of  hostility  ;  and  although  many  talookdai's 
held  aloof  from  the  rebels,  they  did  not  join  the  Em-o- 
peans.  In  Eohilound  and  Central  India  the  insurrec- 
tionary forces  were  masters  of  the  field  from  the  Ganges 
to  tho  frontiers  of  Oude,  fi'om  the  Nerbudda  to  the 
Jumna.  In  Bombay  there  were  intennittent  signs  of 
disaffection,  and  sharp  remedies  had  to  bo  promptly 
applied.  Lord  Elijhinstone  ruled  with  an  ii-on  hand — 
clad  in  a  velvet  glove,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  elfeo- 
tive  for  that.  He  had  his  own  difficulties  to  contend 
against — ^hostility  in  Kolapore,  and  Sattara,  andKandeish; 
mutiny  also  in  some  recently-raised  regiments — but  all 
these  he  overcame.  Madras  was  quiet,  and  as  Bom- 
bay sent  troops  to  the  Nerbudda  Valley  and  Eajpootana, 
so  Madras  sent  a  column  to  cover  the  frontier  of  Nag- 
pore,  and  reinforcements  to  Bengal — Eui'opean  infantry, 
whom  we  have  seen  in  battle,  and  native  infantry  and 
native  guns,  which  did  good  service. 

Except  dui-ing  the  spring,  neither  the  Indian  nor  tho 
Home  Government  tmderrated  the  magnitude  of  the 
struggle,  and  the  thousands  of  troops  embarked  in  tho 
Slimmer  began  to  pour  into  Calcutta  by  battalions  at 
the  end  of  September.  The  China  troops  had  aE  been 
intercepted  before  that  time,  and  had  been  sent  up  tho 
countiy.  The  sailors  of  the  Pearl  and  the  Shannon  had 
been  landed  with  some  of  their  heavy  guns,  and  had 
been  sent  up  the  Ganges — the  Pearl  m.en  going  into  tho 
Gorruckpore  and  Azimghur  coimtry,  to  support  tho 
Ghoorkas  already  there;  and  Captain  William  Peel, 
with  a  sailor  brigade,  forming  a  part  of  tho  army  rapidly 
gathering  at  AUahabad  and  Oawnpoi'O.  For  as  soon  as 
it  became  certain  that  Outram  and  Havelock  could  not 
bring  off  tho  Lucknow  garrison,  treasure,  women  and 
children,  guns  and  ammunition.  Sir  Colin  began  to 
organise  a  force  for  theu-  relief  and  rescue.  Through- 
out tho  month  of  October  this  force  was  being  coUected 
at  Cawnpore.  Except  the  China  regiments,  all  the 
troops  employed  wero  those  already  in  IncUa.  They 
consisted  of  the  93rd  Highlanders,  in  fuU  strength,  and 
parts  of  the  5th,  23rd,  64th,  S2nd,  90th,  and  Madras 
Fusiliers ;  of  the  8th,  53rd,  and  75th  Foot,  together 
with  tho  9th  Lancers,  Hodson's  Horse,  and  some  Sikh 
cavaliy,  and  two  regiments  of  Sikh  infantry.  The 
whole  strength  was  about  4,550  men,  with  forty-nino 
gims,  including  Peel's  eight  heavy  pieces,  manned  by 
his  gallant  tars.  This  force,  gradually  collected,  was 
completed  by  the  ai-rival  of  Groathed's  force  fi'om  Delhi, 
which,  wo  havo  already  stated,  arrived  at  Cawniioro  on 
tho  20th  of  October. 

As  soon  as  ho  Iicard  of  Greathod's  arrival,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  quitted  Calcutta,  and  "  traveUiiig  like  a 
courier,"  reached  Cawnpore  on  the  5th  of  November. 
Part  of  tho  troops  had  already  gone  on,  with  largo  con- 
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voys,  to  tlio  Alumbagh,  •wHcli,  it  •mil  bo  rcmem'bered, 
•was  held  by  jiart  of  Outram's  force,  now  under  the 
orders  of  Brigadier  Hope  Grant,  who  arrived  in  time  to 
repel  a  smart  attack  made  by  the  enemy.  Tlio  troops 
liad  commenced  the  passage  ou  the  30th  of  October,  and 
the  bulk  of  the  troops  were  near  Alumbagh  by  tbo  5th 
of  November.  On  the  9th  Sir  Colin  reached  that  place, 
and  on  the  11th  he  reviewed  his  army.  As  the  Gwalior 
Contingent — a  force  of  all  arms,  the  nucleus  of  a  large 
native  army — had  come  up  to  Calpee,  it  was  not  without 
some  apprelieusions  that  Sir  Colin  left  General  Wind- 
ham, of  Eedau  renown,  with  about  500  men,  to  guard 
the  small  entrenchment  which  protected  the  bridge  over 
the  Ganges.  Nevertheless,  as  he  knew  Windham  would 
bo  reinforced  by  the  troops  coming  daily  up  tho  Ganges 
from  Calcutta,  and  as  it  was  imperative  that  Lucknow 
should  bo  relieved,  ho  left  Windham  to  do  his  best,  and 
gathered  up  his  strength  for  a  deadly  blow  at  the  Oude 
insui-rection. 

As  soon  as  General  Outram  was  informed  of  the  early 
approach  of  Su-  CoUn  Campbell,  he  sent  plans  of  the 
city  and  its  approaches  to  the  xVlumbagh,  and  arranged 
with  Brigadier  Grant  a  code  of  signals  to  be  worked  hj 
means  of  the  old  semaphore.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  all  the  necessaiy  imrticulars  for  establishing  this 
means  of  communication  were  obtained  from  the  article 
headed  "Telegraph"  in  a  copy  of  the  "Penny  Cj'clo- 
pfedia"  belonging  to  Mr.  Gubbins.  The  garrison  also 
sent  a  guide.  Pii-ed  with  the  desire  of  winning  the 
Victoria  Cross,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  of  the  uncovenanted  ser- 
vice, volunteered  to  join  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
offer  was  accepted.  Staining  his  face,  shoulders,  and 
hands  with  lampblack,  putting  on  the  gay  di'ess,  and 
caiTying  the  simple  arms  of  an  irregular  mutineer, 
Kavanagh,  guided  by  a  native  scout,  forded  the  Goomtee 
at  night,  dressed  on  the  opposite  bank,  walked  up  the 
liver,  and  rocrossing  at  the  iron  bridge,  made  his  way 
(  through  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Lucknow.  Emerging 
in  the  open  country  through  the  enemy's  pickets,  he 
pushed  on  and  reached  Sir  CoHn's  camp.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  daring  acts  ever  done  in  India,  since  James 
Outram  made  his  way  from  Aifghauistan  to  Bombay  dis- 
guised as  a  groom.  Ajnd  Kavanagh  had  his  reward, 
obtaining  not  only  the  Victoria  Cross  in  due  time,  but 
a  reward  of  £2,000  and  admission  into  the  regular  ei^dl 
service.  The  telegraph  soon  told  not  only  that  Kavanagh 
had  come  in  safely,  but  that  on  the  1-lth  Sir  Colin  would 
march  on  Lucknow. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  14th  the  army  was  in  motion. 
Passing  to  the  rear  of  the  Alumbagh,  Sir  Colin  du-ectod 
his  columns  upon  the  Delkoosha  Palace  and  Park,  and 
a  fantastic  building  a  little  to  the  west  of  it,  called  tho 
Mai'tiniere.  This  side  of  Lucknow  was  a  mass  of  groves, 
gardens,  enclosures,  and  palaces,  with  stretches  of  green- 
sward and  cultivated  patches  between.  By  sweeping  so 
far  to  the  eastward  Sir  CoUn  avoided  the  defences  which 
the  Sepoj'  mutineers  and  their  allies  had  accumulated  on 
the  canal,  and  about  the  bridge  stormed  by  Havelock. 
They  had  dammed  the  canal,  in  order  to  deepen  the 
■water  above,   and  thiis  outwitted  themselves,  for  they 


left  it  dry  below,  and  easy  of  passage  even  for  heavy 
guns.  After  a  brief  march,  tho  skirmishers  camo  under 
fire,  but  pressing  on,  they  chased  tho  enemy  through 
and  out  of  tho  park,  and  entered  the  palace.  Then,  turn- 
ing half  loft,  tho  troops  inado  for  the  Martinierc.  Hero 
there  was  a  smarter  defence,  for  tho  enemy  had  begun 
to  comprehend  the  drift  of  Sir  Colin's  manoeuvre.  A 
number  of  guns  opened  on  both  sides,  and  the  rattle  of 
musketry  shook  the  air ;  but  the  infantry  leaped  over  tho 
wall,  and  with  the  bayonet  soon  cleared  tho  building  and 
the  enclosui-e,  while  tho  horsemen,  dashing  through, 
hunted  the  enemy  over  tho  canal  into  tho  subm'b  on  tho 
other  side.  The  troops  were  now  in  position  from  tho 
canal  on  the  right  to  the  Delkoosha  Pai-k  wall  on  tho 
left.  To  cover  that  flank  and  protect  tho  road  to  tho 
Alumbagh,  Brigadier  Russell  seized  two  villages  in 
front  of  the  loft  and  garrisoned  them  with  Sikhs. 

Thus  posted,  tho  troops  prepared  to  pass  the  night, 
when  suddenly  the  enemy  assailed  the  whole  position. 
Tho  troops  turned  out  rapidly  and  drove  them  back  with 
great  slaughter,  and  to  guard  against  a  similar  occur- 
rence, a  sti-ong  force  of  all  arms  bivouacked  on  the  canal. 
Tho  nest  day  tho  troops  rested  in  position,  and  com- 
pleted the  arrangements  essential  for  the  safety  of  the 
baggage  and  the  line  of  communications.  The  garrison 
of  Lucknow  were  disappointed,  and  looked  on  with 
apprehension;  but  on  the  evening  of  tho  15th  they  were 
rejoiced  to  see  the  telegrajih  at  work,  and  to  read  oif  the 
signal,  "  advance  to-morrow."  For  they  had  prepared 
the  means  of  making  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  assail- 
ants, and  the  powder  in  the  mines  was  getting  dam^i 
during  this  delay. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  although  he  might  have  slept  in  a 
house,  passed  the  night  in  tho  open  air,  "fi-om  sheer 
love  of  doing  exactly  what  the  troops  did,"  says  the 
gallant  Bourchier.  Early  on  the  16th  the  guns  and  in- 
fantiy,  except  the  Sikhs,  were  withdrawn  from  the  left, 
and  the  columns  were  formed  to  attack  the  enem,y's 
position.  This  consisted  of  the  Secimderbagh  across  tho 
canal,  and  near  to  the  Goomtee.  Sweeping  to  the  right, 
the  troops  moved  on,  and  about  mid-day  reached  the 
front  of  the  enemy's  lines.  The  Secundorbagh  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  loopholed  on  all  sides,  and 
flanked  by  towers.  Within  was  a  house  of  two  stories. 
Thus  the  enemy  showed  a  triple  line  of  muskets.  The 
gates  were  barricaded.  Opposite  the  south  side— that  is, 
opposite  oiu-  left — was  a  serai,  and  on  either  flank  were 
clusters  of  native  houses.  The  whole  formed  a  formid- 
able front,  as  each  group  of  buildings  was  supported 
by  another.  Nevertheless,  the  exterior  defences  were 
rapidly  can-icd.  The  guns  dashed  up  under  a  cross  fire 
and  ojiened  on  the  villages,  and  the  infanti'j-,  in  open 
order,  closing  with  the  defenders,  expelled  them.  The 
bulk  of  the  leading  brigade  then  turned  upon  tho 
Secundorbagh,  while  the  skirmishers  sti-etchcd  away  to 
the  left,  sweeping  the  foe  before  them,  and  seizing  each 
post  of  vantage.  In  the  meantime  two  IS-pounders  had 
been  engaged  breaching  the  main  wall  of  the  gai'den. 
They  had  broken  down  a  part  of  tho  wall,  a  small  hole 
through  which  thi'ee  or  four  men  could  enter  abreast. 
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Sir  Colin  thought  his  men  could  carry  it,  and  he  started 
the  93rd  and  o3rd  and  4th  Punjabees  at  the  place.  They 
bounded  in  with  a  cheer.     The  houses  and  the  garden 
•were  full  of  Sepoys.     Four  regiments,  upwards  of  3,000 
men,  were  caught  in  this  trap.     Burning  with  rage,  our 
troops  plied  the  bayonet  with  such  good  will  that  the  en- 
closure, 120  yards  square,  became  a  mere  pile  of  carcases. 
Nearly  3,000  were  slain  in  that  place.     "There  never 
was  a  bolder  feat  of  arms,"  wrote  Sir  Colin;  and  rarely, 
perhaps  never,  such  a  horrible  slaughter.     Still  on  went 
the  column.     The  work  was  not  over.     Several  strong 
places  intervened  between  the  assailants  and  theu-  friond.s 
inside.     A  little  farther  on  was  the  Shah  Nujeef.     This 
is  a  domed   mosque,  says  Sir  Colin's    report,    with  a 
garden.     The  walls  of  the  enclosure  were  pierced  by  a 
double    tier    of  loopholes,    the   entrance    was  covered 
with  traverses,  the  top  crowned  by  a  parapet.      The 
enemy  defended  it  with  great  resolution.     Guns  were 
brought  up   and  opened,  with  the  hope  of  making  a 
breach.     Two  hours  passed  and  the  shot  produced  no 
effect  on  the  massive  walls.     Then  Peel  brought  up  a 
24-pounder.     It  was  dragged  up  by  the  sailors  and  the 
men  of  the  93rd,  and  with  its  mxizzle  almost  touching 
the  wall,  it  was  fired.     "The  dust  and  smoke,"  writes 
Mr.  Gubbins,  "  were  so  great  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  see  what  was  the  effect  of  this  cannonade, 
unexampled,  except  in  naval  warfare.     A  breach  was 
made  in  the  outer  wall,  but  there  was  yet  an  inner  wall, 
which  seemed  to  present  a    serious  obstacle ;  and  the 
enemy  fi'om  the  elevated  terrace  still  maintained  a  fii'e 
of  musketry,  which  could  not  be  effectually  kept  down 
by  the  rifles  of  the  93rd.     There  was  a  tree  standing  at 
the  corner  of  the  Shah  Nujeef,  close  to  the  buUding,  and 
at  this  jimctiu-e.  Captain  Peel  offered  the  Victoria  Cross 
to  any  of  his  men  who  would  climb  it.     Three  men  im- 
mediately ascended    the  tree   up  to    the  level    of  the 
terrace,  and  from  this  position  fired  on    the    enemy. 
Their  names  arc — Harrison,  leading  seaman.  Lieutenant 
N.  Salmon,  and  Lieutenant  Southwell;  the  last  named 
fell  killed,  and  both  the  others  were  wounded.     By  this 
time,  however,  the  enom}',  alaimed  by  the  progi-ess  of 
the    attack,    began    to    desert  the  place.      Their    fire 
.slackened,   the  Highlanders   rushed  in  at  the  breach, 
and  the  Shah  Nujeef  was  taken."     Here  was  another 
feat  of  aiTQS.     "  Captain  Peel,"  says,  Sir  Colin,  "  led  up 
his  guns,  with  extraordinaiy  gallantry,  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  building,  to  batter  the  massive  stone  walls.     The 
withering  firo  of  the  Highlanders  effectually  covered  the 
naval  brigade  from  groat  loss.     But  it  was  an  action 
almost  unexampled  in  war ;  Captain  Peel  behaved  very 
much  as  if  ho  had  been  laying  the  Shannon  alongside  an 
enemy's  frigate."    This  terminated  the  operations  of  the 
d;iy.    Indeed,  the  closing  scones  wcro  acted  in  darkness, 
illumined  only  by  the  fire  of  the  guns,  tho  rockets,  and 
the  shells.      Thus  far  had  Sir  Colin  penetrated  towards 
tho  Chuttor  Munzil.    Between  liim  and  it  lay  tho  Motce 
Munzil,  to  roach  which  ho  must  come  under  tho  guns 
and  musketry  of  the  Kaiscrbagh.     During  thi.s  contest 
oiitsido  Havolock  and  Outram  had  not  boon  idle.     By 
dint  of  mino  and  battcrj'  they  had  so  wrought  that,  not 


only  had  they  cleared  a  part  of  the  road  between  them 
and  theii-  friends,  but  had  materially  assisted  in  onga"-- 
ing  the  Kaiserbagh  and  other  buildings  fall  of  men  and 
guns.  They  had  made  a  desperate  sortie,  and  wrought 
a  passage  by  powder,  bayonet,  and  torch.  From  the  top 
of  the  Chutter  Munzil  the  whole  scene — domes,  minarets, 
noble  palaces,  groves  and  gardens,  all  alive  -with  com- 
batants, and  mantled  in  smoke — was  visible,  and  there, 
aloft,  Outram  and  others,  imder  fire  fi-om  the  other  side 
of  the  Goomtee,  watched  the  progress  of  Sir  Cohn,  till 
night  fell. 

The  next  day  the  first  step  of  Sir  CoUn  Campbell  was 
to  make  his  left  rear  and  line  of  communications  more 
secui-e,  and  with  that  view  he  caused  a  body  of  troops  to 
occupy  a  large  building  near  the  canal,  called  Banks's 
House,  and  a  series  of  bungalows  on  the  south  of  tho 
lanes  leading  to  the  Delkoosha  Park.  When  this  was 
accomplished,  he  tui-ned  his  attention  to  the  Mess  House 
of  the  32ud,  and  tho  Observator3-,  which  stood  on  the 
flank  of  his  road  into  the  Residency.  Determined  to  use 
his  guns  as  much  as  possible.  Sir  Colin  dii-ected  them 
upon  the  Mess  House,  while  Outram  caused  Byre's 
Batteiy  in  our  lines  to  join  in  the  fire.  Then  the  place 
was  stormed,  and  found  to  have  been  abandoned;  but  the 
firo  from  the  Observatory  was  so  heavj-,  that  the  flag  of 
tho  90th,  planted  by  Captain  Wolseley,  was  twice  shot 
away.  Wherefore  the  troops  turned  furiouslj'  upon  the 
Observatoiy,  drove  out  the  enemy,  and  set  it  on  fire. 
Only  the  Motee  Munzil  remained,  and  the  obstacles  here 
offered  were  soon  overcome.  Pouring  into  this  palaco 
under  fire  from  the  Eaiserbagh,  the  troops  rapidly  filled 
it ;  tho  sappers  broke  through  into  other  buildings,  and 
the  lines  of  tho  Residency  were  won.  Forth  from  them 
came  Lieutenant  Moorsom,  of  the  52nd,  ever  foremost, 
and  greeted  the  army  of  rescue.  The  troops  emerge, 
Outram  and  Havelook  issue  forth,  and  Sir  CoUn  has  tho 
"inexpressible  gratification"  of  greeting  them  before 
the  fighting  is  quite  at  an  end.  Thus  tho  relief  of  the 
besieged  garrison  was  accomplished,  and  great  was  the 
rejoicing  among  the  battered  walls,  and  bi-okeu  minarets, 
and  gorgeous  palaces  of  Lucknow. 

The  chiefs  of  the  relieved  garrison,  ignorant  of  the 
state  of  affairs  on  the  Jumna  and  in  the  Doab,  thought 
that  Sir  Colin  would  immediately  complete  the  conquest 
of  tho  city.  Sir  Colin  knew  bettor.  Nothing  but  im- 
perative necessity  led  him.  to  advance  on  Lucknow  before 
ho  had  defeated  the  Gwalior  Contingent.  He  did  not 
know  but  that,  at  tho  very  moment  when  he  entered  the 
Chuttor  Munzil,  tho  enemy  might  not  have  fallen  upon 
Windham,  and  driven  him  from  Cawnporo.  To  with- 
draw tho  garrison  and  troasiu'o  was  therefore  his  first 
care  and  his  first  duty.  Ho  had  no  secure  base  of  opera- 
tions. His  army  was,  indeed,  scattered  about  in  groups, 
and  every  man  for  a  week  had  been  constantly  on  duty. 
Ho  thorcforo  sot  himself  to  devise  a  plan  of  taking  all 
away  with  him  as  soon  as  possible.  This  was  no 
easy  task.  At  first  ho  hoped  to  lalco  such  buildings 
in  his  way  as  commanded  the  best  road,  but  ho  found 
that  this  would  cost  too  many  men  ;  and,  moreover,  by 
dint  of  careful  surveying,  it  was  found  that  tho  sandy 
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lanes,  less  under  fire,  iniglit  be  made  to  ans'n'er  his 
piu'pose. 

His  plan  was  Tery  simple,  yet  very  ingenious.  IIo 
directed  Ids  teavy  guns  to  breach,  the  Eaiserbagh,  in 
order  that  the  enemy  might  suppose  he  meant  to  storm 
it.  Then  he  ordered  the  'whole  force,  the  women  and 
children,  and  the  trains,  to  file  through  his  pickets  on  the 
night  ofthe22ndof  iSTovember.  The  guns  that  could  not  bo 
brought  off  were  burst.  The  women  made  their  little  pack- 
ages; transport  wa3  scarce,  and  many  had  to  walk  ;  and 
all  going  out  during  daylight,  were  more  or  less  under 
fire.  Before  the  troops  moved,  the  sick  and  wounded,  the 
women  and  childi'en,  the  stores  of  grain,  and  the  largo 
mass  of  treasure,  were  safely  got  through  to  the 
Delkoosha.  -  The  greatest  care  and  pains  were  taken  to 
prevent  loss,  and  loss  was  prevented.  Then  the  troops 
moved  off.  ' '  Each  exterior  line  came  gradually  retiring 
through  its  supports,  until  at  length  nothing  remained," 
writes  Sir  Colin,  "  but  the  last  line  o£  infantry  and  the 
gims,  with  which  I  was  myself  to.  crush  the  enemy  if  ho 
had  dared  to  follow  up  the  pickets."  So  silently  and 
regularly  did  aU  this  come  to  pass,  that  at  dawn,  when 
the  ai-my  v>'as  at  Delkoosha,  the  enemy  began  firing  at 
the  old  positions,  now  happily  empty.  Only  one  officer 
had  remained  behind.  The  poor  man,.woi-n  out  with 
fatigue,  had  gone  to  sleep..  No  one  had  awakened  him. 
Boused  by  the  daylight,  he  found  himself  alone.  Terri- 
fied at  his  isolation,  he  hurried  through,  the  houses  and 
the  lanes,  and  had  the  good  fortune  tO'  arrive  with  a 
whole  skin,  but  a  shaken  nervous  system,. at  Delkoosha ; 
a  singiilar  proof  of  the  perfection  of  Sir  Colia's  moasuxes 
for  the  withdrawal'  of  everything  and  everybodjr  from 
the  old  lines. 

Halting  one  night  in  the  Delkoosha  Park,  the  army, 
with  its  enormous  trainj.  marched  off  and  halted  at  the 
Alumbagh,  without  having:  been  molested  at  any  point 
by  tho  enemy,  who  had  a  wholesome  dread  of  the 
splendid  cavalry  which  covered  the  operation.  All 
arrived  safely  at  the  Alumbagh,  and'  Sir  Colin,,  on.  the 
27th  of  November,  leaving,  a  strong  force  there  under 
Sir  James  Outram — 3,000  men  and  IS  gpns — started' off 
with  tho  rest  of  the  troops  to  escort  a^  train,  ten  miles 
long,  to  Cawnpoi-e. 

But  before  tho  Commander-in-Chief!"  marched  away, 
the  army  had  suffered  a  heavy  loss :  General  Ilavo- 
lock  had  passed  away.  Ho  died!  at  the  climax  of  an 
arduous  military  career,  winning'  endless  fame  at  the 
time  when  most  men  look  for  repose.  Just  as  he  had 
becomo  the  iirido  of  England,  he  died.  Tlie  reader  has 
seen  how  he  brought  back  victory  to  oiu:  standaitla  in 
the  country  watered  by  tho  Ganges  and  the  Jumnii. 
The  reader  may  bo  old  enough  to  remember  how  tho 
nation  exulted  when  there  camo  news  of  Havelock's 
glorious  campaign  in  tho  Doab,  and  his  detoi-mined 
efforts  to  reach  Lucknow.  The  Queen  at  once  conferred 
on  him  tho  order  of  Knight  Commander  of  tho  Bath; 
and  Sir  Colin,  when  ho  entered  Lucknow,  astonished  his  j, 
old  comrado  by  calling  him  Sir  Henry.  But  Uavolock 
only  hoard  five  days  before  ho  died  that  this  honour 
liad  bccu  bestowed  on  him.     The  labour,  tho  anxiety. 


perhaps  the  foul  atmosphere  of  Lucknow,  proved  too 
much  for  his  strength.  On  tho  20th  of  Septemter  signs 
of  cholera  appeared.  He  was  instantly  moved  out 
of  the  city  to  the  Delkoosha  Park.  From  day  to  day 
he  grew  worse,  and  himself  felt  assm-ed,  though  his 
friends  did  not,  that  his  end  was  near.  Hero  in  the 
park  Mr.  Gubbius  went  to  see  him,  and  found  him  in  a 
soldier's  tent.  "  Entering  it,"  he  -wiites,  "  I  found  the 
general's  aide-de-camp,  Lieutenant  Hargood,  and  his 
medical  attendant,  Dr.  Collinson,  lying  down.  Thej- 
whispered  to  me,  inmom-nful  accents,  tho  grievous  news 
that  Sir  Henry's  case  was  worse,  and  pointed  to  where 
he  lay.  It  was  in  a  dooly,  which  had  been  brought 
inside  the  tent  and  served  as  a  bed.  The  curtain  was 
down  on  my  side.  I  approached  and  found  young 
Havelook  seated  on  the  farther  side  by  his  dying  father. 
BEa  wounded  arm  stUl  hung  in  a  sling ;  but  -with  his 
other  ho  supplied  all  his  father's  wants.  They  told  me 
that  the  general  would  allow  no  ono  to  render  him  any 
attendance  but  his  son.  I  saw  that  to  S2)eak  was  im- 
possible, and  sorrowfully  withdrew."  Lying  on  this  bed, 
tended  by  his  son,  surrounded  by  tho  affection  of  the 
army,  Havelock  declared  he  should  die  hapjiy  and 
contented.  "  I  have  for  forfj-  years  so  ruled  my  life," 
he  said  to  Outram,  "  that  when  death  came  I  might 
face  it  without  fear,"  He  passed  a  less  restless  night, 
but  at  nine  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  he  quietly  passed 
away,  dying  as  became  a  noble  Christian  soldier.  He 
was  in  his  sixty- third!  year.,  The  troops  went  on  that 
day  to  Alumbagh,  Beaiing  the  body  of  their  beloved 
captain  with  them.  "  On  tho  low  plain  by  tho  Alum- 
bagh," says  one  wi'iter,  "they  made  his  humble  grave ; 
and  Campbell  and  Outram,  and  Inglis,  and  many  a 
stout  soldier  who  had  followed  him  in  all  his  headlong 
marches^  and  through  the  long  fatal  street,  were  gathered 
there  to  perform,  the  last  rites  to  one  of  England's 
noble.s't  dead."  No  man  has  been  more  thoroughlj- 
appreciated  in  England,  and  few  have  deserved  more 
fully  the  love  and  esteem  of  their  countrymen. 

We  havo  said  that  the  Commander-in-Chief,  with 
half  his  force,  marched;  off  for  Cawnpore  on  the  27th. 
That  day  he  moved  to  Bunnee,  seventeen  mUes,  and 
there  at  eventide  he  heard  the  sound  of  he.a'vy  guns 
tbwaids  the  Ganges.  'WHiat  was  it  ?  The  evil  appre- 
hended had  occurred.  Windham  was  beset  by  the 
(Jwalior  Contingent,  and  tho  bridge  of  boats  was  in 
dknger.  Sir  Colin,  indeed:  every  practised  soldier, 
knew  there  was  menace  of  peril  in  that  muffled  I'oar,  and 
at  Bunxiso  tho  whole  camp  was  in  motion,  intent  on 
marching  to  tho  Ganges,  without  a  halt.  And  thc}^ 
marched  to  the  muttered  accompaniment  of  this  distant 
oarmonade. 


CHAPTEE  XLVII. 

Windham  nt  Cnwnporo:  his  position— The  Gwalior  Conlingcnt  advances 
from  Culpce— Windham's  hesitation:  he  resolves  to  attack:  delays: 
defeats  part  of  tho  enemy,  nnd  is  surprised  in  his  Camp— I'irst  Uattlo 
of  Cawnpore — Defeat  of  Wlndlium— Ho  retires  into  the  Fort  to  cover 
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Cawnpore— utter  Koutof  the  Ownllor  Contingent— Seaton'B  Campaign 
ill  tlio  Doiib— ComlMts  of  Gung.-ireo  and  Putli:il;i— Huilson's  daring 
IliJe  and  narrow  Escape — Sir  Colin  advances  on  Futtchgliur,  and  takes 
i  t— He  is  joined  by  Seaton  and  a  vast  Convoy. 

It  was  rather  a  misfortune  for  Sir  Colin  tliat  lio  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  at  Cawnjiore,  not  aNeill  or  a  Ilavo- 
look,  but  Gouoral  Windham,  -who  owed  his  militaiy 
good  fortune,  not  to  especial  or  eminent  military  quali- 
ties, but  to  the  place  he  occupied  in  correspondence 
from  tho  Crimea,  and  to  tho  part  he  plaj-ed — that  of  a 
bravo  soldier — in  tho  last  attack  on  tho  Eedan.  His 
position  at  Cawnporo  was  an  arduous  one,  too  arduous 
for  an  officer  who  was  simply  brave.  Enemios  were 
g{ithering  round  him.  He  had  to  preserve  tho  bridge 
over  tho  Ganges  into  Oude,  to  keep  up  the  commimi- 
cation  xdth  Allahabad,  to  watch  night  and  day  the 
hostile  force  at  Calpee,  of  which  tho  famous  Gwalior 
Contingent  formed  the  nucleus,  and  to  improve  his 
defences.  He  had  general  instructions,  and  of  coui-se  he 
was  ordered  not  to  assume  the  offensive  unless  com- 
pelled. But  these  instructions  supplied  guides  to  his 
discretion ;  they  did  not  fetter  it. 

At  first  only  000  men,  the  troops  at  Ca-wnpore  gradually 
increased  until  they  approached  2,000.  The  Gwalior 
Contingent,  knowing  that  Sir  Colin  had  passed  into 
Oude,  crossed  the  Jumna  themselves  in  the  middle 
of  November,  and  approached  Cawnpore.  They  moved 
slowly,  and  spread  themselves  out  as  if  they  intended 
to  attack  the  place  on  all  sides,  and  overwhelm  the 
defenders  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers.  Had  they  moved 
rapidly  they  might  have  done  so ;  but  had  "Windham 
possessed  Havelock's  military  skill  and  resolution,  he 
would  have  cut  them  up  in  detail  before  they  could 
reached  him  in  masses.  Unfortunately,  he  deemed 
it  necessary  to  submit  every  plan  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  even  when  he  found  that  tho  road  from 
Cawnpore  to  Lucknow  was  closed  by  roving  parties  of  the 
enemy,  he  still  deemed  it  his  duty  to  wait  for  an  answer. 
But  it  is  of  tho  essence  of  success  in  war  to  be  swift,  if 
you  mean  to  surprise  youi-  enemy  and  beat  him  in  detail. 
Windham  not  only  delayed,  but  fearing  that  Sir  Colin 
might  bo  in  difficulties  himself — as  if  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell with  5,000  good  troops  was  likely  to  get  into  a 
scrape — ^Windham  parted  with  a  body  of  Native  In- 
fantry from  Madras,  and  sent  them  to  Bunneo  in  Oude. 
Thus  cut  off  from  Campbell,  he  was  cut  off  from  the 
instructions  he  sought,  and  delaying  to  act  with  vigoiu' 
until  it  was  too  late,  ho  allowed  the  enemy  to  apjjroach 
him  in  full  force. 

Fortunately  for  him,  although  they  were  acting  on  a 
sound  principle  in  striking  at  Cawnpore,  tho  enemy  was 
timid  in  his  approaches,  and  a  long  time  making  up  his 
mind.  Thus  the  hesitation  was  tolerably  equal  on  both 
sides.  In  the  meantime  four  regiments  from  Oude  joined 
the  enemy,  and  ho  seemed  disposed  to  j  oin  issue.  Wind- 
ham, gaining  some  confidence  as  his  numbers  increased, 
encamped  outside  the  city,  with  the  canal  covering  his 
front.  The  enemy  had  pushed  up  his  advanced  guard 
within  three  miles.  There  were  3,000  men  with  several 
guns  on.  tho  banks  of  the  Pandoo  Nuddy,  now  the  mere 


bed  of  a  stream.  On  tho  26th  Windham  moved  out  witli 
1,500  men  and  eight  guns,  and  falling  briskly  upon 
them,  routed  them  in  a  short  time,  and  captured  thi'oo 
cannon.  Our  loss  was  foui'toon  killed  and  seventy-eight 
wounded.  Although  tho  troops. defeated  Ivore  not  tho 
Gwalior  men,  tho  result  of  this  action  showed  tho 
advantage  of  a  jwompt  and  judicious  offensive.  But 
that  enterprising  mode  of  warfare  had  been  adopted  too 
late.  TMien  ho  had  carried  the  enemy's  position,  Wind- 
ham saw,  from  a  hill,  tho  main  body  of  the  enemy  not 
far  distant,  and  he  returned  to  Cawnporo  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  ho  should  be  attacked.  All  his  thoughts  now 
were  how  ho  could  best  act  on  tho  defensive,  and  savo 
the  city  and  stores  from  pillage.  To  this  strait  ho  had 
been  reduced,  because  ho  had  shown  a  want  of  decision 
and  enterprise.  With  an  army  larger  than  Havelock's 
famous  littlo  host,  he  found  himself  diiven  to  bay. 

Yet  even  noY>'  he  did  not  give  the  enemy  credit  for 
audacity  greater  than  his  own.  He  thought  they  had 
been  checked  by  the  stroke  he  had  just  deUvered.  So  ho 
went  into  camp  among  some  hillocks  and  brick-kilns  on 
the  Calpee  Eoad  outside  tho  town.  Thus  the  town  was 
in  his  rear.  When  he  rose  on  the  27th  there  was  no  sign 
of  the  foe.  The  Gwalior  men  were  playing  a  fine  gamo 
They  intended  a  surprise,  and  they  succeeded,  for  Wind- 
ham does  not  seem  to  have  known  how  to  get  inteUigenco 
*— a  great  defect  in  a  general.  In  broad  daylight,  at  ten 
a.m.,  while  he  was  reoonnoitiing,  the  enemy,  who  had 
moved  up  unobserved,  opened  fire  in  front  and  flank,  and 
took  the  general  by  surprise.  They  had  advanced  with 
much  boldness,  crossed  the  Delhi  Eoad  and  the  Bithoor 
Eoad,  and  thus  showed  a  front  extending  fi-om  the 
canal  on  their  right  nearly  to  the  Ganges.  Windham 
met  them  in  front  with  the  SSth  and  the  Eifles,  and 
on  the  right  flank  with  tho  3-ith  and  82nd.  There 
were  ten  guns  in  action  on  our  side,  the  enemy 
had  forty.  Then  ensued  a  most  unsatisfactorj'  com- 
bat, the  exact  "rights"  of  which  no  one,  perhaps, 
will  ever  know.  AssaUed  in  front  and  flank,  Windham's 
troops  resisted  for  five  hoiu's.  All  that  time  the  enemy 
confined  himself  to  a  cannonade.  But  he  was  creeping 
up  on  both  flanks ;  and,  greatly  alarmed  for  his  bridge, 
Windham  gave  orders  to  retreat.  As  the  camp  followers 
and  drivers  had  fled,  he  had  to  abandon  his  standing 
camp  to  the  foe.  Thus  he  retired  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
who  had  not  courage  sufficient  to  molest  him  in  retreat! 

Windham  now  disposed  his  troops  in  ijosition  where 
they  could  cover  the  entrenchment,  and  spent  an  anxious 
night,  not  knowing  well  what  to  do.  He  had  forwarded 
alarming  letters  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  three  of 
these  in  succession  were  delivered  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  as  ho  was  marching  from  Bunnee  towards  tho 
cannonade.  AH  that  day,  the  2Sth,  as  Campbell's  im-' 
mense  train  was  working  through  the  dusty  roads  of 
Oude,  Windham  was  fighting  for  his  post.  On  the  left, 
Walpole,  with  the  Eifles  and  four  guns,  successfully 
defended  that  flank,  and  actually  captured  two  pieces  of 
cannon.  But  Colonel  Woodford  was  kiUed.  On  the 
right  the  enemy  came  on  in  gi'eater  force,  swarming 
down  tho  Bithoor  Eoad,  hoping  to  carry  tho  entrench- 
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meat,  or  at  least  to  tuke  positions  -srliicli  would  give  them, 
the  control  of  the  bridge  of  boats.  Brigadier  Wilson,  a 
zealous  officer,  led  part  of  the  64th  against  four  guns, 
and  captui-cd  them  at  the  cost  of  his  life;  but  when  taken, 
they  could  not  be  held.  The  enemy  came  on  like  a  tide, 
rolling  nearer  and  nearer  eyerj-  hour-,  except  on  the  left, 
where  Walpole  kept  him  at  a  distance.  On  the  right 
front  of  the  entrenchment  were  a  church,  a  chapel,  and 
the  assembly  rooms.  These  were  all  defensible  posts,  bLil, 
at  dark  Brigadier  Carthew  deemed  it  expedient  to  with- 
draw. It  was  at  this  moment  the  leading  ti-oops  under 
Hope  Grant,  with  Peel's  naval  guns,  arrived  in  sight  of  the 
bridge,  and  found  that  it  was  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
cannon.  Staff  officers,  with  eager  looks,  rushed  over  to 
inquire  for  Sir  Colin.  He  had  crossed  the  bridge,  after 
ordering  the  naval  brigade  to  post  their  guns  on  the  left 
bank  to  answer  and  extinguish  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Sir  Colin's  i)resenoe  rescued  "Windham  from  the  plight 
into  which  ho  had  got  himself  from  an  undue  fear  of 
responsibility.  His  force  was  diminished  by  upwards  of 
300  men. 

Sir  C'ohu  at  once  took  measui-es  to  secui'o  the  bridge. 
He  pushed  Hoise's  infantry,  with  the  cavaby  and  some 
field  guns,  across,  and  dui'ing  the  night  brought  over  the 
wounded,  and  women  and  children.  The  infantry  and 
horse  had,  in  the  meantime,  occupied  positions  covering 
the  road  to  Allahabad  ;  .and  under  cover  of  these,  and 
the  fire  from  the  left  bank  and  from  the  fort,  the  huge 
convoy  from  Lucknow  moved  day  by  day  over  the  bridge. 
It  was  not  until  the  30th  that  the  last  cart  came  across, 
and  not  until  the  3rd  of  December  th.at  the  convoy  with 
the  women  and  childi-en  had  been  dispatched  under 
escort  for  Allahabad.  Two  more  days  were  consumed  in 
caring  for  the  wounded.  All  this  time  Sir  Colin  was 
obliged  to  permit  the  enemy  to  remain  in  C'awnpore,  and 
to  maintain  a  desultory  skirmish,  using  guns  when  the 
mutineers  showed  any  audacit}-.  Free  from  his  encum- 
brances. Sir  CoHn  at  once  struck  a  heavy  blow. 

His  plan  of  action  was  based  on  the  position  of  the 
enemy.  Ho  observed  that  the  town  of  Cawnpore  sepa- 
rated the  right  from  the  left ;  that  on  the  right  was  the 
camp  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent,  and  behind  the  right 
the  road  to  Calpee,  the  line  of  the  enemj''s  advance  and 
his  lino  of  retreat.  Sir  Colin  saw  that  by  falling  with 
his  whole  force  on  the  right,  he  could  smash  the  enemy 
in  detail.  Ho  therefore,  on  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
drew  up  his  troops  under  cover  of  some  old  buildings  on 
tho  .Vllahabad  Eoad,  and  ordered  Windham  to  open  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  entrenchment,  to  deceive  the  enemy 
into  the  belief  that  tho  attack  was  comuig  from  that  side. 
Tho  camp  was  struck  and  the  baggage  put  under  a  guard 
near  tho  river.  Then  Windham  opened  fire  about  nine, 
and  at  cloven  o'clock  Sir-  Colin  deployed  his  infantry  and 
attacked  tho  enemy.  For  a  brief  time  tho  guns  on 
either  sido  were  engaged;  then  the  infantry  columns 
dashed  over  the  bridge  of  a  canal  which  covered  tho 
enemy's  front.  Captain  Peel  and  a  soldier  of  tho  53rd, 
named  Ilaniiaford,  leading  over  one  of  them  with  a 
heavy  gun.  Tho  whole  lino,  filing  over,  refonncd  on  tho 
other  side,  covered  by  Punjab  infantry  in  skii'mishing 


order,  and  then  went  steadily  into  the  heart  of  tho 
enemy's  right.  The  attack  was  irresistible.  The  enemy 
gave  way  at  all  points,  and  in  two  hours  our  troops  were 
in  his  camp,  and  his  men  were  flying  in  disorder  along 
the  Calpee  Eoad.  The  cavaby  had  been  sent  to  tho  left, 
in  order  that  they  might  get  well  in  tho  rear,  but  badly 
guided,  they  went  too  far  to  the  left,  and  came  up  late, 
but  stUl  in  time.  Without  losing  a  moment.  Sir  Colin 
:3e:it  them,  with  Bourchier's  light  guns,  in  hot  pursuit, 
supporting  them  with  infantiy.  On  reaching  the  enemy's 
camp  he  had  detached  General  Mansfield,  his  accomp- 
lished chief  of  the  staff,  with  a  strong  column,  to  the 
right,  to  assail  the  enemy's  left,  now  gathering  I'ound  a 
tank,  called  the  Soubadar's  Tank.  Tho  pursmng  column, 
headed  by  the  arti'ilery,  followed  tho  fugitives  closely, 
Bourchier's  Battery  going  two  miles  without  a  check  and 
alone,  and  coming  four  times  into  action  in  that  distance. 
Then  the  battery  halted  until  the  cavalry  came  up,  and 
tho  pursuit  was  renewed.  ' '  The  cavalry  spread  like 
lightning  over  the  plain  in  skii'mishing  order.  Sir  CoUn 
takes  the  lead.  The  pursuit  is  continued  to  the  fourteenth 
milestone"  on  the  banks  of  the  Pandoo  Nuddeo.  Here  it 
ceased.  Not  a  cart,  not  an  enemy  was  visible.  So  tho 
column  returned,  taking  with  it  in  triumph  thousands 
of  fine  bullocks,  and  every  gun  in  that  part  of  tho 
enemy's  position.  In  the  meantime  Mansfield  had  routed 
the  enemy  on  the  Bithoor  Eoad,  and  driven  them  off  in 
that  direction.  The  next  day  Hope  Grant  followed  them 
with  a  strong  force.  He  made  a  forced  march  of  five- 
and-tweuty  miles,  and  coming  upon  the  enemy  as  they 
wore  crossing  tho  Ganges,  took  all  their  guns  and 
ammunition. 

Thus  was  the  defeat  of  Windham  retrieved,  and  the 
Gwalior  Contingent,  with  its  auxiliary  bands,  cnashed 
and  deprived  of  nearly  all  its  guns.  Out  of  forty  brought 
by  them  to  Cawnpore,  five  were  taken  by  AVindham's 
troops,  and  thu'ty-two  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell;  so  that 
they  only  got  away  with  thi-eo.  Tho  loss  on  our  sido  was 
insignificant,  that  of  the  enemy  very  great.  But  the  chief 
gain  to  us  was  the  destruction  of  this  formidable  force, 
and  tho  capture  of  its  guns.  One  charaoteiistic  of  this 
action  we  must  not  omit — tho  use  Peel  made  of  the  naval 
brigade.  "  Ou  this  occasion,"  writes  Sir  Colin,  "there 
was  tho  sight  beheld,"  and  a  novel  sight  it  was,  "  of  24- 
pounder  guns  advancing  with  the  first  line  of  skii-- 
mishers  !  "  Such  was  the  admirable  mode  in  which  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  first  rescued  tho  glorious  garrison  of 
Lucknow,  and  thou  saved  tho  uuhapjiy  force  xinder 
Windham  at  Cawnpore. 

There  was  now  no  hostile  force  of  any  magnitude  in 
tho  Doab,  except  that  which  tho  Nawab  of  Furruckabad 
had  collected  round  him,  and  with  which  ho  domi- 
neered over  tho  country  between  tho  Gauges  and  Jumna 
as  far  to  the  north-west  as  Allyghur,  and  to  tho  south- 
east as  Ftawali.  Before  dealing  with  tho  enemy  who 
swarmed  in  tho  regions  north  of  the  Gauges,  from  Gor- 
ruckporo  to  Eampoor,  it  was  necessary  to  clear  tho 
wholo  of  tho  Doab,  restore  and  secure  comi)lete  com- 
munication between  Allahabad  and  Delhi,  by  way  of 
Agra,  and  procure  from  the  north-west  ample  supplies 
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of  transport.  In  order  to  aooomplisli  this,  a  vast  convoy 
had  been  collected  at  Dellii,  and  a  column  organised 
nndcr  tlio  orders  of  Colonel  Tliomas  Seaton,  to  escort  it 
to  Cawnporo.  The  plan  was  for  Seaton  to  take  his  con- 
voy ti)  Allyghur,  leave  it  there  nnder  the  gims  of  the 
fort,  defeat  the  enomj',  -whose  bands  made  the  roads  in- 
secure, and  then  join  Sir-  Colin,  whoso  force,  divided  into 
two  columns,  was,  when  united  and  reinforced  by 
.  Seaton,  to  concentrate  on  Futtehghur,  the  fort  which 
commanded  Furruokabad  and  the  passage  of  the  Ganges. 
i!y  those  means  it  was  thought  the  whole  of  tho  Doab 
would  bo  cleared  of  the  enemy  ;  and  tho  means  proved 
to  be  equal  to  tho  end.  At  tho  samo  time,  the  engineer 
brigade  and  some  Muzbee  sappers,  with  guns  and  am- 
munition, wore  sent  from  Agra  to  Allyghur,  there  to 
meet  Seaton. 

Tho  latter  force  reached  Allyghur  on  the  10th,  and  on 
the  nth  Seaton's  column  and  convoy  came  in  from 
Delhi.  His  train  was  fifteen  miles  long — a  procession  of 
grain  carts,  camels,  elephants,  horses — and  his  column 
about  1,500  strong.  Allyghur  is  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Koad,  at  a  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  tho  road  from 
Meorut  to  Agra.  Xear  it  stands  a  fort,  which  tho  Mah- 
rattas  had  built  and  French  engineers  had  improved  in  the 
times  when  Bussy  and  Dupleix  strove  with  us  for  em- 
pire in  India.  Leaving  his  convoy  under  the  guns  of 
the  fort,  Seaton  at  once  began  active  operations  against 
the  enemy,  and  fought  a  brief,  spirited,  and  important 
campaign  in  the  Doab.  He  had  with  him  two  regiments 
of  infantry,  the  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers  and  tho  7th  Pun- 
jabees,  a  squadi'on  of  Carabineers,  and  Hodson's  Horse, 
under  Hodson  himself,  and  eight  guns.  At  daybreak 
on  the  12th  he  marched  out  in  search  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  not  long  in  finding  him. 

Crossing  the  Ganges  canal  a  few  miles  from  Allyghur, 
Seaton  halted  for  the  night  at  Jullailee,  and  the  next 
day  moved  on  to  Gungaree.  Here  the  troops  arrived 
about  eight  o'clock.  The  camp  was  pitched,  and  aU 
prepared  to  rest  for  the  daj-  as  usual.  Suddenly  the 
pickets  began  firing.  Instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked 
in  their  linos  at  Khasgunge,  the  enemy,  3,000  sti'ong, 
had  become  the  assailant.  This  somewhat  astonished  the 
ofiicors,  and  they  only  understood  the  reason  later.  It 
appears  that  the  enemy,  acting  on  false  information,  had 
moved  out,  hoping  to  surprise  a  weak  detachment  of  the 
Belooch  Battalion.  Hence  their  boldness.  They  came  on 
with  some  spirit,  but  were  shocked  to  find  themselves  in 
front  of  a  strong  force  of  all  arms.  In  a  moment  our 
guns  dashed  to  the  front  and  opened  fire.  The  Carabineers 
<-:hargedthe  enemy's  battery  and  took  their  guns,  but  lost 
three  out  of  foui-  officers.  At  the  samo  time  Macdowell, 
commanding  Hodson's  Horse,  seeing  the  Carabineers 
attacking,  shouted ' '  Charge  !  "  and  i-ode  into  the  foe  with 
such  good-will  that  he  scattered  them  in  all  directions. 
Tho  pursuit  was  kept  uj)  by  the  artillery  and  horsemen 
for  five  miles,  and  the  enemy  utterly  routed.  Our  in- 
fantry had  not  time  to  fire  a  shot. 

The  next  day  the  troops  marched  to  Khasgunge, 
Hodson  leading,  and  on  the  16th  pushed  on  to  Suhawun. 
Here  they  heard  that  the  enemy  had  rallied  at  Puttiala, 


where  they  had  entrenched  themselves,  resolved  to  fight. 
On  tho  17th  tho  column  moved  out,  and  the  advanced 
guard  under  Hodson  found  tho  enemy  in  position  in 
front  of  a  fortified  village,  his  right  resting  on  a  ravine, 
his  centre  across  tho  road,  covered  by  slight  entrench- 
ments, and  his  left  "in  tho  aii',"  as  tho  military  phrase 
is,  resting  on  nothing,  and  cntu-ely  dependent  on  a  mass 
of  cavalry  for  protection.  Colonel  Seaton  at  once  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  left.  Our  infantry  were  moved  out 
to  that  flank,  and  Hodson's  Horse  hold  in  readiness.  Tho 
Carabineers  and  four  guns  made  a  demonstration  on  tho 
other  wing.  Tho  artillery  shook  the  cavalry  bj'  a  smart 
fire  of  shell,  and  then  advancing,  got  into  position, 
which  enabled  them  to  rake  the  whole  line.  Hodson. 
had  followed  tho  guns,  and  seeing  tho  enemy  waver, 
called  on  his  men  to  charge.  They  willingly  obeyed, 
dashing  into  the  camp  and  through  tho  village,  and 
down  upon  the  enemy  flying  in  disorder  towards 
Furi-uckabad.  The  cavalry  pursued  eight  miles.  They 
met  with  no  resistance,  and  slew  hundi-eds  of  the  enemy. 
Wo  lost  but  one  man  killed  and  one  woimded.  Our 
officers  felt  pity  for  the  poor  wi'etches  duty  compelled 
them  to  destroy.  And  well  they  might.  The  enemj'  wero 
country  folk,  ignorant  and  misled,  with  no  heart  in  tho 
cause,  and  no  discipline.  Wc  took  that  day  fourteen 
guns  and  all  the  ammunition.  Tho  leader  of  the  beaten 
army  had  fled  at  the  fii'st  soiind  of  our  guns. 

After  halting  three  days  at  Puttiala,  the  column, 
having  thus  eifectually  scared  the  enemy,  retui-ned  to 
Gungaree,  to  cross  the  Ealee  Nuddeo  there,  and  then 
striking  across  counti-y,  fell  into  tho  trunk  road  again 
at  Etah.  The  Eajah  of  Mynpoorio  had  collected  a  force 
wherewith  to  dispute  the  road,  and  Seaton  bent  his  steps 
towards  him.  There  on  the  27th  he  attacked  the  rajah 
and  his  men,  and  routed  him  out  of  hand,  taking  six 
guns,  and  following  the  fugitives  for  many  miles.  Thus 
the  road  down  the  Doab  was  cleared  by  Seaton's  column, 
and  the  convoys  from  Agra  and  Allyghiu'  began  to  move 
down  towards  Cawnpore.  Seaton  was  made  a  brigadier, 
and  elevated  to  the  digi^ity  of  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath. 

In  the  meantime  Brigadier  "WaljDole,  with  a  small 
column,  had  marched  from  Ca-nmporo  on  the  ISth  of 
December,  had  cleared  the  left  bank  of  tho  Jumna,  and 
reached  Etawah  on  the  29th.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  with 
the  main  body,  had  moved  up  from  Cawnpore  towai-ds 
Futtehghur.  On  the  29th  news  reached  the  camp  of 
Seaton,  at  Mynpoorie,  that  Campbell  was  at  Goorsai- 
gunge,  about  thirty-eight  miles  distant,  and  Hodson  at 
once  volunteered  to  lide  over,  and  open  communication 
between  the  two  columns.  On  the  30th,  accompanied  by 
Macdowell  and  seventy-five  of  his  Horse,  he  started. 
Halting  ^t  Bewar  to  feed,  he  left  fifty  men  there,  and 
pushed  on  with  the  rest  to  Chi'oberamow.  Here  he  left 
the  remaining  twenty-five,  and  with  Macdowell  rode  off 
for  the  camp  of  the  chief.  But  when  ho  arrived  at 
Goorsaigunge,  he  found  that  the  camp  was  fifteen  nules 
farther  ofi".  Nevertheless  thither  he  went,  and  there  ho 
found  Sir  Colin,  who  made  him  heartily  welcome.  After 
dinner,  Hodson  and  his  fiiend  set  off'  on  then-  long  ride. 
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fifty-four  miles.  •  A  few  miles  short  of  Qubberamow, 
•VThere  part  of  tlie  escort  had  been  left,  a  native  stopped 
them  and  related  how  the  enemy  had  swooped  down  on 
Ohibberamow,  and  slain  or  driven  off  all  the  troopers. 
"This,"  says  the  gallant  Macdo well,  "was  pleasant  news 
— twenty  miles  from  the  Commander-in-Chief's  camp, 
thirty  from  our  ovra — time,   midnight;   scene,  an  open 
road;   dramatis 2«:rsonm,  two  officers  armed  with  swords 
and  revolvers,  and  a  howling  encm}-  supposed  to  be  close 
at  hand.  We  deliberated  what  wo  should  do,  and  Ilodson 
decided  we  should  ride  on  at  all  risks.     '  At  the  worst,' 
he  said,  '  we  can  gallop  back,  but  we'll  try  and  push 
through.'     The  native  came  •with  us,  and  we  stai-ted.    I 
have  seen  a  few  adventiu-es  in  my  time,  but  must  confess 
this  was  the  most  trying  one  I  had  ever  engaged  in.     It 
was  a  piercingly  cold  night,  with  a  bright  moon  and  a 
wintry  sky,  and  a  cold  'nind  every  now  and  then  sweep- 
ing by,  and  chilling  us  to  the  very  m.arrow.  Taking  out 
horses  off  the  hard  road  on  to  the  side  where  it  was  soft, 
so  that  the  noise  of  theu-  footfalls  could  be  less  distinctly 
heard,  we  silently  went  on  our  waj-,  anxiously  listening 
fur  every  sound  that  fell  upon  oiu:  ears,  and  straining 
our  sight  to  see  if,  behind  the  dark  trees  dotted  along 
the  road,   we   could  discern  the  forms  of  the  enemy, 
waiting  in  ambush  to  seize  us.  It  was  indeed  an  anxious 
time.     "We  proceeded  till  close  to  Chibberamow.    '  They 
are  there,'  said  our  guide,  in  a  whisper,  pointing  to  a 
.garden  in  a  clump  of  trees  to  our  right  front.  Distinctly 
we  heard  a  faint  hum  in  the  distance — whether  it  was 
the  enemy,  or  whether  our  imagination  conjui-ed  up  the 
sound,  I  know    not.     We  slowly  and  silently  passed 
through  the  village,  in  the  main  street  of  which  wo  saw 
the  dead  bodj'  of  one  of  oui-  men  lying  stark  and  stiff  and 
ghastly  in  the  moonlight;  and  on  emerging  from  the 
other  side  dismissed  our  faithful  guide,  with  directions 
to  come  to  our  camp,  and  then,  putting  spurs  to  our 
horses,  wo  galloped  for  the  dear  life  to  Bewar,  breathing 
more  freely  as  every  stride  bore  us  away  from  the  danger 
now  happily  past.     We  reached  Bowar  at  about  two 
o'clock  a.m.,  and  found  a  party  of  oiu'  men  sent  out  to 
look  for  us.  Our  troopers  had  ridden  in  to  say  they  had 
been  attacked  aiid  driven  back,  and  that  wo  had  gone  on 
alone,  and  aU  concluded  we  must  fall  into  tho  hands  of 
the  enemy.      We  flung  ourselves  down  on  charpoys  and 
slept  till  daylight,  when  our  column  marched  in,  and  we 
received  tho  hearty  congratulations  of  all  on  oui'  escape." 
This  was  a  daring  feat,  and  such  feats  made  Ilodson 
famous  among  all  sokliers,  and  adored  by  his  own.    The 
enemy  they  had  escaped  consisted  of  a  force  diiven  by 
Walpolo  out  of  Etawah.     They  had  seen  tho  troopers 
rido  in,  and  thinking  they  were  an  advanced  guard,  had 
made  off;  but  on  learning  tho  smallness  of  tho  force  they 
had  retui-ncd,  and  snapped  them  up.  Seaton  now  brought 
down  his  convoy,  Walpolo  came  in  from  Etawah,  passing 
Mynpuorio,  and  overtaking  Seaton  at  Bewar  on  tho  3rd 
of  January.     That  day  Sir  Colin  had  reached  tho  Kalue 
Nuddee.      Jlis  engiuoers  woro  engaged  in  ropaiiing  tho 
suspension  bridge,    whoa    tho    Nawab    of  Futtohghur 
brought  up  all  his  forcu  and  attacked  tho  working  party. 
Thus  assailed,  Sir  Colin  fell  upon  hiui,  and  in  a  short 


time  routed  him  off  the  field,  and  took  all  his  guns.  Tho 
same  day  he  moved  close  up  to  Futtehghur.  The  nawab 
blew  up  his  palace,  and  escaped  into  Oude ;  but  Nazir 
Ah  Khan,  chief  instigator  of  tho  massacres  which  had 
taken  place  there,  was  captured  and  hanged,  lie  fort 
had  been  abandoned,  and  thus  was  Futtehghur  recovered. 
It  was  an  important  place.  Here  was  the  depot  of  the 
Gim  Carriage  Agency,  and  here  wore  stores  of  clothing. 
Strange  to  say,  Su'  Colin  found  the  invaluable  stock  of 
timber  of  tho  former,  and  all  the  bales  of  clothing,  un- 
touched !  Seaton  and  Walpole,  having  come  in,  head- 
quarters were  estabhshed  at  Futtehghur. 

Here  we  will  leave  the  Commander-in-Chief  medi- 
tating important  schemes,  while  we  lead  the  reader  into 
fi'esh  fields,  and  bring  up  a  long  arrear  iu  oui'  narrative, 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  splendid  campaign  of  Sir-  Hugh 
Rose  in  the  burning  jilains  of  Central  India. 


CHAPTER  XLYHL 

Condition  ot  Central  India — Lord  Elpliinstone — Mutiny  at  Aurungabad^ 
General  Woodburn's  weakness — Brigadier  Stuart  relieves  Mliow; 
marches  into  Malwa  ;  takes  Dliar ;  defeats  llie  Maliidpore  Contingent 
— Combats  near  Mundasore — Relief  of  Ncemuch— Return  to  ludore— 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  arrives  at  Indore. 

The  reader  may  remember  how,  in  a  foi-mer  part  of  thi* 
narrative,  we  described  tho  downfall  of  British  authoritj' 
in  Centi-al  India ;  the  mutiny  of  ntitive  contingents  and 
regiments  of  the  Bengal  army  from  the  frontiers  of 
Rewah  to  the  deserts  of  Bikancer;  the  outi-ages  at 
Sanger  and  Neemuch,  at  Indore  and  Gwahor,  at  Now- 
gong  and  Nusseerabad,  and  the  terrible  tragedy  of 
Jhansi.  Tho  tempest  that  broke  over  Bengal  and  tho 
north-west  swept  away  every  atom  of  our  authority  iu 
Central  India,  except  at  Saugor  and  at  Mhow,  the  hill 
fort  near  Indore.  Prom  tho  middle  of  June  we  had  no 
representatives  in  the  districts  between  the  Nerbudda 
and  the  Jumna.  The  shock  had  reverberated,  though 
faintly,  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  having  been  counter- 
acted iu  tho  latter  presidency  by  tho  energy  of  Lortl 
Elphinstone,  and  having  only  slightly  affected  the 
mounted  force  of  the  latter.  But  it  had  been  felt  in 
tho  Deccan,  over  which  rules  tho  Nizam,  who,  like  tho 
Guicowar,  in  Guzerat,  derived  his  authority  originally 
from  the  Great  Mogul,  and  who  now  subsists,  as  a 
native  jjrince,  by  virtue  of  British  forbearance,  and  tho 
dictates  of  good  policy,  if  not  of  justice.  Tho  task  of 
restoring  British  authority  in  Central  India  devolved 
upon  tho  Bombay  and  Madras  Governments,  but 
especially  on  tho  former ;  and  JiOrd  I'jlphinstouo  was 
not  foimtl  wanting  in  tho  hour  of  trial. 

lie  was  not  satisfied  ^\•ith  the  repression  of  mutiny 
and  signs  of  mutiny  in  tho  territory  under  his  rule. 
lie  sought  aid  from  Ceylon ;  ho  intercepted  tho  Chui-a 
ft>rco ;  ho  urged  tho  instant  return  of  tho  troops  from 
I'ersia  ;  and  ho  organised  a  movable  ct>lumn  at  Auruu- 
gabad  to  march  upon  Mhow.  Ou  tho  13th  of  June  tho 
1st  Cavahy  of  the  Hyderabad  Contingent — that  is,  tho 
force  supplied  by  tho  Nizam,  refused  to  obey  orders,  but 
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(lid  not  break  into  open  mutiny.  On  tho  23rJ  the 
movablo  column,  under  General  Woodburn,  entered  the 
station;  and  acting  ou  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Abbott, 
tbo  commander  of  the  refractory  troopers,  went  to  the 
cavalry  lines  to  disai-m  tho  bad  men.  Obedient  to  order, 
tliey  fell  in  on  foot,  and  Abbot  called  on  tbo  faithful 
men  to  fall  out.  They  did  so,  and  Abbott  was  addressing 
tbo  mutineers,  wben  one  of  the  nou-commissioncd  ofBcers 
■gavo  bim  tho  lie.  Abbott  was  about  to  shoot  him,  when 
General  Woodburn  stopped  him.  with  tho  foolish  remark 
that  ho  should  not  shoot  his  own  men,  not  even  when 
one  of  them  called  him  a  liar.    Seeing  this,  the  native 


Tho  column  marched  from  Aurungabad  on  tho  12th  of 
July;  on  tho  'ilst  it  crossed  tlio  Tapteo  ;  ontho29tb, 
after  being  joined  by  all  the  cavalry  of  the  Hyderabad 
Contingent,  under  Captain  8.  Orr,  tho  force  effected  thp 
passage  of  tho  Nerbudda,  then  rapidly  rising  from  the 
rains  in  tho  Vinduya  Mountains ;  and  on  tho  2nd  of 
Aup^ist  tho  troops  entered  Mhow,  which,  rejoicing  to  bo 
"  relieved,"  fired  a  salute.  Hero  they  remained  for  two 
months,  their  progress  stayed  by  tho  rains  ;  and  during 
this  period  they  reconstruc^ted  tho  fort,  making  it  larger 
and  more  easily  defensible. 

It  has  been  seen  that  neither   Ilolkar  nor  Scindia, 
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repeated  tho  offensive  epithet,  and  ordered  his  men  to 
"  prime  and  fire."  They  drew  their  pistols;  but  instead 
of  firing,  ran  to  their  horses.  Captain  Woolcomb,  stand- 
ing at  his  guns,  was  about  to  fire ;  tho  general  would  not 
permit  it.  The  troopers  reached  their  horses,  moimted, 
and  got  away ;  and  when  they  were  well  off,  tho  general 
ordered  the  artiUerj'  to  open,  and  tho  14th  Light 
Dragoons  to  charge.  It  was  too  late.  Three  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  of  these  two  were  shot,  and  one  blown 
from  a  gun.  Happily,  tho  remainder  of  the  Contingent 
were  faithful,  and  did  excellent  service,  but  it  was  not 
tho  fault  of  General  Woodburn.  He  shortly  after  i 
obtained  leave  on  sick  certificate,  and  Colonel  Stuart,  of ; 
the  14th,  took  command.  ! 
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although  they  were  powerful  princoa,  could  restrain 
their  troops  from  mutiny.  To  the  west  of  Mhow  ia  tho 
little  state  of  Dhar ;  and  when  tho  greater  princes  could 
not  control  their  mercenaries,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  tho  lesser  should  succeed  iu  so  doing.  The  Dhar 
troops  (they  were  not  numerous)  revolted ;  the  Bheels 
and  Budmashes  joined  them  ;  the  rajah  was  powerless. 
They  seized  the  fort  of  Dhar,  and  harried  the  country 
side.  In  tho  middle  of  October  tho  brigade  set  out  to 
drive  them  from  Dhar,  and  to  restore  order  in  tho 
Malwa  country.  The  force  arrived  in  front  of  Dhar  on 
tho  22nd  of  October.  Tho  enemy,  with  moro  valour 
than  prudence,  left  their  stronghold  to  fight  a  battle. 
They  were  charged  and  routed  by  the  2oth  Bombay 
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ISTative  Infantry,  tiieir  three  guns  were  captured,  and 
■they  -were  driven  into  tlie  fort.  On  tlie  24th.  the  siege 
ti-ain  camo  in  after  a  fatiguing  march,  through  heavy 
i'oads ;  and  Brigadier  Stuart  inrmediately  laid  siege  to 
the  fort.  The  place  "was  invested ;  batteries  -^eve  thrown 
up ;  and  the  TivaU.  in  one  place  was  breached.  The 
enemy,  who  had  made  a  good  defence,  now  pretended  to 
parley.  On  the  29th  they  sent  in  a  letter  asking  for 
terms.  Tho  answer  was  unconditional  surrender. 
"Whereupon  they  said,  "Yery  good;  we  don't  care; 
you  are  only  destroj-ing  the  Eajali  of  Dhar's  pi-ojjerty, 
not  0U1-.S."  Nevertheless,  thoy  began  to  flee,  letting 
themselves  down  fi-om  the  v/alls  in  baskets;  and  the 
nest  day  they  hoisted  a  white  flag.  Firing  was  sus- 
pended; and  v/Mle  we  parleyed  with  them,  they 
examined  the  breach,  and  they  rejected  all  terms,  assert- 
ing that  thoy  could  only  treat  with  the  rajah !  The 
next  day  the  sappers  inspected  the  breach,  and  reported 
it  jiracticable.  The  stormers  rushed  in,  and  foiuid  tho 
place  empty.  The  enemy  had  got  tlu-ough  the  ^cavalry 
outposts  unobserved.  In  Dhar  our  troops  took  an  im- 
mense booty.  It  was  the  property  of  the  infant  rajah, 
wh.o  was  not  in  arms  against  us,  but  himself  a  sufierer ; 
and,  contrary  to  all  jiistice,  we  declared  it  prize,  and 
divided  it  among  the  brigade.  More  than  this,  Dhar 
was  annexed,  and  has  not  been  restored  to  this  day. 

The  enemy,  flying  from  Dhar,  went  to  Mahidpora, 
and  there  were  joined  by  the  contingent  of  that  little 
state.  The  palace  and  fort  of  Dhar  were  blown  up  and 
burned — a  most  unjustifiable  proceefing.  Leaving  this 
i-nin  behind  them,  the  column  moved  north-west  towai-ds 
Mundasoro,  ■with  the  legitimate  object  of  punishing  the 
Mahid23oro  Contingent,  and  resoniing  the  fertile  plains  of 
Halwa  from  men  who  were  no  fcetter  than  Tobbei's  and 
marauders.  They  were  burriTng  Tillages,  beating  &s 
inhabitants,  and  canyingoffiihe  women.  On  the  14th 
of  November  Captain  Orr,  who  iad  doscly  followed  the 
enemy,  surprised  him  in  Ms  camp  at  Saw-UL  Giving 
them  no  time  to  recover  their  equanimity,  .and  without 
waiting  for  reinforcements,  the  Hyderabad  Horse, 
Abbott  leading,  charged  the  guns,  regardless  of  the 
shower  of  grape  they  poured  fortb.,  and  fought  with  such 
good  win  that  the  enemy  was  utterly  routed  and  tbo 
guns  taken.  The  enemy,  chiefly  Arabs,  fought  bravolj-, 
and  we  lost  a  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Tho  column 
pur.5uod,  passing  through  Jaora,  where  they  wero  joined 
by  tho  Nawab,  who  had  remained  faithful,  and  thence 
onward  toward  Mundasore,  the  head-quarters  of  tho 
enemy,  now  mustering  5,000  strong.  Crossing  the 
Chumbul  without  opposition,  the  column  halted  a  day 
to  try  and  execute  seventy-six  mutineers,  all  of  whom 
were  shot  for  tho  murder  of  fhoii*  European  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers.  On  tho  21st  tho  force  was 
before  Mundasore. 

Hero  tho  enemy  fought  a  battle.  Thoii-  right  rested 
on  ;■,  •/.llago,  tbcir  left  on  Mundasore,  their  contro  stood 
r.cro3.;  tho  parade  gi-otxnd.  Our  troops  drew  up  opposite, 
tho  cavaby  being  held  in  readiness  to  charge.  Tho 
combat,  however,  was  short.  Plied  by  a  heavy  firo  of 
cii-tillory  tlio  enemy  soon  showed  symptoms  of  weak- 


ness;  and  as  our  infantry  dashed  into  the  village,  tho 
whole  of  the  native.3  began  to  run.  Then  the  cavalry 
went  foi'ward,  and  drove  them  headlong  into  Mundasore. 
It  was  not  Brigadier  Stuart's  object  then  to  assault  th<! 
town.  He  desired  to  I'each  Neemuch  and  rescue  tli" 
Europeans,  who,  shioo  the  mutiny'  of  the  3rd  of  June, 
had  been  shut  up  in  a  fort,  suiTounded  by  enemies.  He 
thi-efore  crossed  the  Sore  river,  and  made  a  flank  march 
past  Mundasore  on  the  22nd,  in  order  to  reach  Neemuch, 
which  lay  to  th.6  north-west  of  the  rebel  stronghold. 

The  enemy  in  Mundasore  made  a  sally,  which  was 
easily  repelled,  and  the  column  took  up  the  route  for 
Neemuch,  eager  to  be  there,  for  tho  heroic  garrison  was 
reduced  to  the  last  straits  for  food.  Hearing  of  tho 
approach  of  the  column,  the  enemy  quitted  Neemuch, 
and  drew  up  across  the  road.  Here  they  were  found  on 
the  23rd.,  posted  among  the  tall  waving  crops,  behind 
deep  wattercoui'ses,  full  of  water.  After  disposing  of  his 
baggage,  Stuart  brought  up  his  guns,  and,  under  cover  of 
their  fire,  formed  his  lino,  infantry  in  the  centre  and 
cavalry  on  the  flanks.  Then  ensued  a  very  severe  fight. 
In  spite  of  the  fire  of  our  cannon,  the  enemy  became  the 
assailant,  but  found  the  25th  Bombay  regiment  too 
much  for  him,  while  the  cavalry  charged  and  captui'ecl 
the  guns.  The  enemy  now  fell  back  fighting,  inflicting 
considerable  loss  upon  us ;  while  his  friends  from  Munda- 
sore attacked  the  baggage,  but  wero  driven  off  by  the 
di-agoons.  Eouted  from  the  field  and  thrown  into  dis- 
order at  all  points,  a  strong  body  established  themselves 
in  a  Tillage,  and  laorc  defied  the  whole  army.  The  place 
was  set  on  fire  with  shells,  but  the  EohiUas  would  not 
give  in,  and  night  foil,  leaving  them  in  full  possession. 
The  next  day  tho  cannonade  was  resumed,  and  continued 
TiTitn  tbo  village  was  burnt  to  a  mere  shell ;  yet  still 
these  brave  fallows  liald  on.  A  little  later  about  200 
surrendered,  and  then  our  infantry  took  the  place  by 
stoi-m.  They  found  that  Hie  village  had  no  street. 
"  Tho  houses  led  from  oaob  other  into  little  yards  and 
gullies,  like  a  labbit  warren." 

This  acSon  leUeved  Neemuch  effectually.  Tho  pent- 
up  Eujopoans  'Came  forth  to  toU  how  many  desperat..^ 
attacks  they  lad  beaten  off,  and  how  grateful  they  wero 
for  theii'  rescue.  Tho  column  marched  back  upon  Munda- 
sore, and  found  that  tho  enemy  had  fled  on  learning  tho 
issue  of  the  combat  on  the  23rd.  Leaving  tho  Hyderabad 
Contingent  in  Mundasore,  and  broaching  tho  wall  of  tli'i 
fort  to  mako  it  untenable,  'Brigadier  Stuart  led  hi  < 
column  back  to  Indoi'o,  byway  of  Mahidpore  and  Oojei'-i. 
Tho  object  of  this  mai-ch  was  to  disai-m  Ilolkar's  rctrar- 
tory  troops,  who  did  not  submit  to  his  wiU  until  they 
saw  the  head  of  Stuart's  column  moving  upon  tho  town. 
Holkar  thus  recovered  Ms  powei',  and  wo  ours.  Sir 
Eobert  Hamilton,  a  most  able  man,  succeeded  tho  some- 
what imperious  and  brusque  Durand,  as  Political  Agent, 
and  on  tho  16th  Sk-  Hugh  Koso  arrived  to  tako  command 
of  tho  army.  Tho  campaign  in  Malwa  had  thus  ended, 
and  it  was  not  until  Jauuaiy,  1.S5S,  that  General  Eose  sot 
out  on  his  brilliant  campaign  in  Central  India.  Before 
describing  that,  wo  must  return  to  tho  head-quarters  of 
tho  Commander-in-Chief,  and  track  hi.-j   courso   until 
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Lucknow  and  BareiUy  have  beeu  rescued  from  the 
enemy.  Tko  more  struggle  for  existence  had  long  been 
over.  The  ivork  of  regaining  empire  was  about  to  begin. 
Nearly  30,000  men  had  come  out  from  England,  and  the 
remaining  part  of  our  story  will  show  how  they  were 
employed,  and  how  the  work  was  done. 


CHAPTER   XLIX. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  Lord  Canning — Oude  or  Rohilcund  ?— Lord  Can- 
ning insists  on  the  Capture  of  Lucknow — Combat  at  Shumalmbad— The 
Army  moves  from  Futtehghur  to  Cawnporo — Prepares  to  invade  Oude 
—Waiting  for  Jung  Bahadoor— Franks  on  tlie  Goomtee— His  Victories 
— Sir  Colin  crosses  into  Oude— Defences  of  Lncknow — How  Sir  Colin 
dealt  with  thcni— Seizes  the  Dclkooalia— Franks  arrives — Outram 
crosses  the  Goomtee,  and  takes  the  Rebel  lines  in  reverse — Capture  of 
the  Martinifere  and  of  the  Rebel  lirst  line — Arrival  of  Jung  Bahadoor — 
Outran! 's  Successes — Capture  of  the  Begum  Kothle — Death  of  Hodson 
—Capture  of  the  Kaiserbagh— Sack  of  the  Palaces— The  Enemy  driven 
out  of  Lucknow— Lord  Canning's  Proclamation— Campaign  Continued 
— Walpole's  March— Sir  Colin  moves  on  Rohilcund  by  Cawcijiore  and 
Futtehghur— Marches  on  Bareilly— Battle  of  the  5th  of  May— The 
Moulvic  Attacks  Shahjehanpore— Jones  sent  to  relieve  it — Sir  Colin 
returns  to  Futtehghur — End  of  the  Campaign. 

We  left  the  Commander-in-Chief  encamped  at  Futteh- 
ghiir  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1858.  Here  he 
remained  for  the  rest  of  the  month ;  his  troops  engaged 
in  watching  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
Ganges,  and  himsoH  occupied  in  an  important  corre- 
spondence with  Lord  Canning  with  regard  to  the  nest 
stop  in  the  war.  The  problem  to  be  solved  was  whether 
the  army,  now  augmenting  daily,  should  be  used  against 
Ijucknow  or  Bareilly,  whether  Oude  or  Rohilcund  should 
be  first  conquered.  It  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  ques- 
tion. The  whole  country  from  the  mountains  to  the 
Ganges  as  far  as  Allahabad  swarmed  with  enemies.  The 
two  centres  were  Bareilly  in  Rohilcund  and  Lucknow  in 
Oude.  In  both  there  was  some  form  of  government — that 
is,  natives  had  set  themselves  up  as  rulers.  The  larger 
number  and  the  better  forces  were  in  Oude ;  the  more 
active  and  threatening,  so  far  as  the  upper  and  central 
parts  of  the  Doab  were  concerned,  the  districts  of  Meerut 
and  Saharunpore,  were  in  Rohilcund.  To  crush  the  latter 
first,  and  thus  remove  all  chance  of  an  irruption  on  the 
groat  trunk  road,  and  into  any  part  of  the  country  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  seemed  to  Sir  Colin  the 
wiser  plan ;  but  Lord  Canning  thought  differently.  He 
saw  less  political  danger  from  the  new-born  royalty  of 
Khan  Bahadoor  at  Bareilly  than  from  the  resuscitated 
royal  government  at  Lucknow;  for  one  of  the  wives  of 
the  late  king  had  set  her  sou  on  the  throne,  had  organ- 
ised a  sort  of  government,  and  was  exerting  every  kind  of 
pressure  upon  the  more  reluctant  talookdars,  like  Maun 
Singh,  to  make  them  cast  in  their  fortunes  with  hers. 
The  Governor- General  probably  feared  the  effect  upon 
Jung  Bahadoor — now  leading  9,000  of  his  Ghoorkas  from 
the  hills  to  operate  in  Gorruckpore — of  leaving  the  rebels 
in  Oude  untouched,  wlule  Sir  Colin  cleared  Rohilcund  ; 
and  he  may  also  have  apprehended  that  an  attempt  would 
bo  made  by  Oude  men  to  break  into  the  fertile  provinces 
on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Lower  Ganges.  It  was  at  best 
a  choice  of  evils  which  lay  before  the  soldier  and  the 


statesman ;  and  it  may  bo  presumed  that,  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  the  former  was  right;  while,  from  the  poli- 
tical point  of  view,  the  balance  of  reason  was  on  the  side 
of  Lord  Canning.  And  as  ho  had  supremo  authority, 
;ind  did  not  fear  responsibility,  so  ho  prevailed.  Sir 
Colin  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  the  soldier's  first 
duty,  obedience,  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  Queen's  representative.  Thus  the  campaign  in 
Rohilcund  was  postponed  until  Lucknow  had  been 
wrested  from  the  rebels ;  but,  judging  after  tho  event, 
one  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  soldier  was  right, 
and  that  the  better  plan  would  have  been  to  clear 
Rohilcund,  and  then  swoop  down  on  Lucknow. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Colin  kept  a  sharp  watch  upon 
parties  of  tho  enemy  who  were  known  to  have  assembled 
both  above  and  below  Futtehghur,  intent  on  breaking 
into  the  Doab  and  plundering.  Walpolo  watched  the 
fords  below  and  Hodson  above.  Adventurous  parties  of 
the  Rohilcund  forces  crossed  tho  Ganges  at  Soorajpore, 
about  twenty  miles  up  the  river,  and  a  large  body  pre- 
pared to  follow.  Well  informed  of  their  movements.  Sir 
Colin  waited  until  they  crossed,  and  approached  near 
enough  to  be  within  reach.  They  numbered  about  9,000, 
and  came  on  very  confidently,  and,  giving  out  that  they 
intended  to  attack  Furruckabad,  they  encamped  at 
Shumshabad,  and  were  fairly  in  the  trap.  Keeping 
his  own  counsel,  knowing  well  the  value  of  secrecy,  Sir 
Colin,  on  tho  night  of  the  26th,  organised  a  column,  and 
placing  it  under  the  command  of  Adrian  Hope,  ordered 
him  to  attack  the  enemy.  Hope  came  up  with  their 
camp  at  daybreak.  Hodson  being  in  advance  with  about 
200  men,  found  himself  in  presence  of  a  large  body  of 
rebel  horse.  He  was  escorting  Remington's  Battery,  and 
as  soon  as  the  guns  opened  on  the  foe,  their  horsemen, 
old  irregulars,  boldly  made  a  dash  at  the  guns.  To  save 
chem,  Hodson  was  obliged  to  charge.  This  he  did  in  his 
usual  stylo,  and  beat  the  enemy,  although  they  were,  ho 
says,  superior  to  his  men  in  number,  and  individually 
so  as  horsemen  and  swordsmen.  Macdowell  was  mor- 
tally, and  Hodson  sevei'ely  wounded.  "  It  was  tho 
hardest  thing  of  tho  kind,"  he  says,  "  in  which  I  was 
ever  engaged."  The  guns  having  shaken  the  enemy,  tho 
9th  Lancers  went  in  to  support  and  disengage  Hodson  ; 
and  the  whole  line  advancing,  the  enemy  were  beaten, 
pursued,  and  driven  over  the  Ganges.  Their  guns  and 
ammunition,  as  usual,  were  captui-ed.  This  action  ended. 
Sir  Colin  left  Walpolo  with  a  small  force  at  Futtehghur, 
and  marched  for  Cawnpore.  The  Governor- General  had 
come  up  to  Allahabad,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  scene  of 
action,  and  thither  Su-  Colin  went  to  settle,  in  a  personal 
interview,  the  more  important  details  of  the  campaign. 
They  understood  each  other  so  well  that  they  worked 
in  harmony  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  war. 
The  stories  of  their  quarrels,  current  at  the  time,  wero 
baseless. 

Tho  result  of  this  interview  was  the  completion  of  an 
extensive  plan  for  the  reduction  of  Lucknow,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  armed  mob  who  held  it.  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  with  the  main  body,  18,0<)0  strong,  with  ISO 
guns,  was    to  march  from   Cawnpore;  while  CJeneral 
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Pranks,  with.  2,500  European  troops,  and  as  many 
Ghoorkas  from  Jung  Bahadoor's  army,  now  in  Gomiok- 
pore,  as  lio  could  obtain,  was  to  move  up  the  Goomtee. 
At  the  same  time  General  Penny  and  General  Chamber- 
lain were  to  invade  Kohilcund,  while  the  Ghoorkas  at 
Nynee  Tal  were  to  descend  into  the  plaias.  Su-  Hugh 
Pose  also  was  afoot,  marching  from  Indore  upon  Sanger; 
and  General  Yvhitlook,  with  a  Madras  force,  was  to  move 
from  Jubbulpore  on  Banda.  Other  columns  were  on  the 
move  from  Bombay  into  Rajpootana,  where  our  troops 
had  not  only  relieved  Neemuch,  as  ah-eady  recorded,  but 
had  recovered  Ajmore  and  Nusseerabad.  In  this  quarter 
the  Eajahs  of  Tonk  and  Bikaneer  were  our  fast  friends. 
Thus  at  the  beginning  of  1S58  the  nimierous  troops 
sent  from  England  began  to  teU,  and  from  all  quarters 
the  rebels  and  mutineers  were  threatened  with  certain 
destruction. 

The  main  body  under  Sir  Colin  had  been  in  great  part 
•pushed  across  the  river  from.  Cawnpore,  and  occupied 
camps  on  the  road  to  Lucknow,  Onao,  which  the  reader 
knows,  Nawabgunge,  deeper  into  Oudo,  Bunnee,  where 
there  is  a  bridge  over  the  Sye,  Jellalabad,  a  fort  near  the 
Alumbagh,  and  finally  the  Alumbagh  itself,  where  Out- 
ram  had  held  his  own  so  long  in  fi-ont  of  the  insui-gent 
army.  Sir  Colin  was  ready  to  march  early  in  Pebi-uary ; 
but  he  had  to  wait,  until  his  patience  was  quite  exhausted, 
for  the  march  of  Jung  Bahadoor  up  the  Goomtee.  Lord 
Canning  hoped  to  produce  a  great  m.oral  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Hindoos  by  showing  them  so  stout  a  Hindoo 
as  Jung  Bahadoor  as  his  ally.  But  the  Nepaul  chief 
moved  slowly.  He  did  not  bring  with  him  the  men  of 
the  fighting  caste  of  Nepaul.  He  brought  the  scum  of  the 
hUls,  and  these  worthies  plundered  every  rood  of  ground 
over  which  they  passed.  Lord  Canning  had  no  sooner 
got  them  from  the  hills  than  he  wished  them  back  again ; 
but  as  they  were  there,  and  as  their  chief  was  biu-ning 
for  military  distinction,  he  was  obliged  to  let  them  go  on, 
and  even  to  stay  the  march  of  his  own  Commander-in- 
Chief,  lest  Lucknow  should  bo  taken  without  the  aid  of 
the  Nepaulese.  Therefore  Sir  Colin  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments for  moving  on  Lucknow,  and  so  disposed  his  ti'oojis 
that  he  could  concentrate  them  at  the  Alumbagh,  as  soon 
as  it  was  plain  that  Jung  Bahadoor  was  near  at  hand,  or 
that  he  could  be  stayed  for  no  longer. 

In.  the  meantime  Brigadier  General  Pranks,  who  had 
been  waning  successfully  near  jUlahabad  and  Jounpore, 
had  collected  a  column  5,700  strong,  2,000  of  whom  were 
Europeans,  the  rest  being  Ghoorkas,  with  twenty-foiu- 
guns  at  Sigramow  on  the  road  from  Benares  to  Luck- 
now. His  orders  were  to  march  up  the  right  bank  of  the 
Goomtee,  and  arrive  within  ono  march  of  Lucknow  by 
tho  1st  of  March.  The  population  wore  hostile  ;  there 
were  30,000  men  in  arms  on  the  lino  of  operations ;  the 
roads  were  in  many  places  unbridged,  in  others  almost 
impassable;  tho  distanco  to  be  ti-averscd  was  about  130 
miles.  On  tho  18th  Pranks  was  at  Sigramow.  In  his 
front  wore  two  bodies  of  tho  enemy,  8,000  at  Chanda  and 
10,000  more  eight  miles  distant.  General  Franks  de- 
signed to  boat  them  in  detail.  He  therefore  gavo  out 
that   ho  should  march  on  the  20th.     Tho  rebel  chief 


ordered  his  troops  to  concentrate  on  tho  19th.  But 
Pranks  moved  on  the  19th  himself;  before  noon  he  had 
beaten  the  8,000  at  Chanda;  and  resting  his  men,  turned 
at  eventide  on  the  10,000  coming  up  on  his  left  flank, 
and  routed  them  also.  The  enemy  were  thus  skilfully 
driven  off  the  road  to  Lucknow  with  a  loss  on  our  side 
of  only  eleven  men;  and  seizing  the  moment.  Pranks 
pushed  his  column,  with  its  immense  baggage  train, 
through  the  defile  of  Budhayan,  without  the  loss  of  a 
cart  or  a  man.     This  was  a  fine  piece  of  work. 

The  enemy,  making  a  wide  detoui- — ^which,  as  Pranks 
was  so  encumbered,  ho  was  unable  to  do — reappeared  on 
the  Lucknow  road  two  miles  beyond  Sultanpore.  Here 
were  collected  25,000  men,  of  whom  1,100  were  horse  and 
5,000  Sepoys,  with  25  guns.  They  occupied  a  compact 
position,  showing  a  line  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  the  front 
being  covered  by  a  ravine,  the  left  resting  on  the  Goomtee 
and  the  right  on  a  serai.  The  road  to  Lucknow  ran 
through  the  position  at  right  angles,  and  was  commanded 
by  five  heavy  guns  at  the  point  where  it  crossed  the 
ravine.  There  were  six  guns  on  the  right,  the  remaining 
foiu'teen  being  distributed  along  tho  front.  Franks 
marched  from  Budhayan  on  the  23rd ;  and,  feeling  the 
enemy,  ho  approached  him  in  order  of  battle,  brought 
up  his  troops  in  columns,  the  British  Brigade  in  fi-ont, 
the  Ghoorkas  in  rear,  and  making  a  show  of  assaulting 
the  position  in  front,  rode  up  mth  his  cavah-y,  sixtj' 
horse,  aud  a  few  score  riflemen,  and  di'ove  tho  enemy's 
pickets  over  the  ravine.  His  design  was  to  impress  tho 
enemy  with  the  belief  that  he  was  about  to  assault  their 
centre;  and  to  prevent  them  from  discovering  his  real  in- 
tentions, he  kept  tho  horsemen  close  to  the  ravine. 
Pviding  off  to  tho  left,  he  hoped  to  find  a  point  where  ho 
could  cross  the  Nullah,  aud  tm-n  theii'  right.  This  ho 
found.  Then  swiftly  and  secretly  marching  tho  British 
Brigade  to  the  left,  while  he  kept  the  Ghoorkas  on  tho 
road,  he  turned  the  enemy's  right  so  completely  that  ho 
forced  his  way  on  to  the  Lucknow  road,  captirrcd  tho 
guns,  and  pushed  the  enemy  into  the  ravine.  Tho 
Ghoorkas  charged  upon  the  front,  and  finished  the  action. 
By  these  skilful  movements,  showing  real  soldiership. 
Pranks,  at  the  cost  of  eleven  men,  turned  the  enemy's 
position,  killed  and  wounded  1,800  men,  dispersed  an 
anny,  and  captured  twenty-one  guns.  This  was  a  great 
exiiloit.  The  fruit  of  it  was  an  open  road  to  Lucknow,  by 
which  ho  marched  to  join  Sir  Colin  Campbell. 

That  chief  had  become  impatient  of  further  delay.  ITo 
knew  that  Jung  Bahadoor  was  on  tho  Gogra  on  tho  2'lth, 
and  that  Franks  had  thrashed  the  enemy  on  the  23rd; 
and  as  he  knew  Pranks  would  bo  up  to  timo,  and  as  ho 
could  do  without  Jung,  he  determined  to  cross  into  Oude. 
The  troops,  as  wo  have  said,  wore  in  camp  on  the  road 
to  Lucknow.  Tho  onouiy,  grttwiug  suspicious  of  all  thoso 
preparations,  resolved  to  assume  tho  offensive.  Tho 
Sepoys,  horse  and  foot,  came  out  of  Lucknow,  and 
assaulted  Outram's  camp  on  several  occasions.  They  had 
promised  tho  Queen  mother  to  drivo  them  away,  and  no 
doubt  they  did  their  best.  But  sometimes  they  only  came 
within  grapo  or  musket  range,  fired  a  little,  and  ran 
away.     At  others  they  showed  more  daring,  approached 
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closer  in  froat  and  on  Ijotli.  flanks  ;  brouglit  up  scaling 
ladders  where-with.  to  fatonn  the  fort;  but  could  not  stand 
tlio  grape  fired  at  200  yards.  In  tlie  last  attack  tkoy  had 
boon  allowed  to  como  nearer,  as  v?o  liad  some  cavalry ; 
then  they  -wero  pounded  with  grapo,  and  tho  Military 
Train  (used  as  cavah-y)  and  Hudson's  Horse  wero  let 
loose,  and  did  groat  execution.  On  tho  27th  the  head- 
quarters crossed  tho  Ganges,  and  on  the  1st  Sir  Colin  was 
;it  Buntera,  ready  for  work.  All  the  men  were  drawn 
together.  Tho  engineering  preparations  wero  complete. 
A  cask-bridgo  had  been  made,  whereon  to  cross  the 
Goomtoo.  The  heavy  gims  were  up.  Pranks  was  close  at 
hand,  and  Jung  Bahadoor  over  the  Gogra.  The  drama 
was  about  to  begin. 

Lucknow  was  defended  by  about  130,000  men'  of  all 
sorts,  from  the  regular  Sepoy  to  the  matchlock  man  fol- 
lowing his  chief;  from  the  matchlock  man  to  the  Paisie 
with  his  bow  and  arrows.  It  was  against  this  vast  force, 
holding  strong  entrenchments,  and  having  a  city  at  its 
back  full  of  defensible  buildings,  that  Sir  Colin  had  to 
contend,  and  which  ho  had  to  overcomo. 

Leaving  his  heavy  guns  at  Buntera,  Sir  Colin,  on  the 
lind,  m.arched,  with  a  strong  force  of  all  arias,  to  seize 
the  Delkoosha  palaco  and  park,  in  order  that  he  might 
rao.ko  this  the  base  of  his  operations  against  the  city. 
Ho  took  the  post  with  little  resistance  fiom  the  enemy, 
and  established,  his  head-quarters  at  Bibiapore,  on  the 
Goomtee,  east  of  the  park.  On  the  3rd  the  siege  train 
arrived,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  General  Pi-anks 
marched  in  and  joined  tho  grand  army.  The  samo 
evening  the  siege  began. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  tho  east  front  of  Luck- 
now  is  covered  by  a  deep  canal,  that  this  canal  runs 
into  the  Goomtee,  and  that  the  road  from  Alumbagh,  or 
tho  Cawnpore  Koad,  crosses  it  at  tho  Charbagh  Bridge, 
and  goes  thi'ough  tho  city  to  the  Eesidencj-.  Havelock, 
it  also  will  bo  remembered,  entered,  the  city  by  storming 
this  bridge;  and  Campbell,  in  his  fii-st  attack,  struck 
the  canal  lower  down,  whera  it  was  then  dry,  having 
been  dammed  up  near  the  bridge.  Between  the  Cawn- 
poro  road  and  the  Goomtee  stand  all  tho  great  build- 
ings, which  served  as  forts  for  the  defenders.  As  Hiuve- 
lock  and  CampbeE  had  both  entered  tho  city  from  the 
oast  side,  the  enemy  expected  -that  Sir  Colin  would' 
repeat  the  movement ;  therefore,  the  waters  had  again 
been  allowed  to  flow  in  the  canal.  A  line  of  earth- 
works, well  flanked  at  intervals  with  round  bastions, 
was  thrown  up  on  the  inner  bank  of  tho  canal,  from  the 
Charbagh  Bridge  to  the  Goomtee.  In  support  of  this 
line  the  enemy  had  manned  Banks's  House  on  the  right, 
a  mosque  a  little  in  its  left  rear,  and  behind, them  the 
Begum's  Eothie — a  largo  palace  and  gardens — and  the 
Huzrut  Gunge,  another  large  building.  Then  came  a 
second  lino.  Starting  from  the  Imambara— a  temple 
close  to  tho  Begum's  Eothie — -the  line  of  earthworks, 
flanked  at  intervals  like  the  fii-st,  ran  in  front  of  the 
.  Mess  House  and  the  Motee  Mahal  to  the  river.  Behind 
all,  in  support  of  the  right,  was  the  Kaiserbagh,  the 
front  of  which  was  strongljr  entrenched.  Such  were  the 
defences  of  tho  place,  full  of  men,  and  abundantly  sup- 


plied with  guns.  Tho  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy 
wero  over  tho  canal,  the  principal  outpost  being  tho 
Martiniere,  on  tho  loft  front.  This  was  a  fantastic  build- 
ing, erected  by  Claude  Martin,  a  Frenchman  somo  timo 
resident  in  Lucknow,  founder  of  tho  Martiniere  School. 
It  was  a  huge  clumj),  of  strange  shape,  covered  all  over 
with  statues,  and  standing  on  its  own  grounds.  On  tho 
north  bank  of  the  Goomtee  the  enemy  occujiied  somo  of 
the  few  buildings  and  tho  suburb ;  but  ho  had  no  works 
on  that  side.  This  was  a  strong  position,  but  it  had  a 
great  defect,  and  of  this  defect  Sii-  Colin  Campbell  took 
full  advantage.  As  the  enemy's  entrenched  line  rested 
on  the  Goomtee,  and  as  the  other  bank  was  not  de- 
fended, by  crossing  tho  river  Sir  Colin  saw  that  he  could 
take  each  of  the  enemy's  lines  in  reverse,  and  so  render 
them  untena'ole.  He  wished  to  captiu'e  the  placo  with. 
as  little  loss  as  possible,  and  to  make  his  artillery  do 
tho  work.  Therefore  he  gavo  Outram  a  strong  force  of 
all  arms,  and  directed  him  to  cross  tho  Goomtco  at 
Bibiapore,  march  up  the  Jeft  bank,  establish  his  bat- 
teries, and  foroo  the  enemy  out  of  his  lines. 

On  the  night  of  tho  14th  the  bridge  over  the  river  was 
commenced.  A  great  deal  of  skirmishing  had  gone  on 
in  front  of  the  Delkoosha  palace  and  park,  and  the  rifles- 
in  fi'ont  were  engaged  in  a  constant  duel  with  the- 
enemy,,  who  now  and  then  brought  his  guns  into  play. 
On  oaei  of  theso  occasions  Colonel  Horsford  had  a  duel 
with  a  black-skinned  fcUow  dressed  in  bright  jrellow, 
and  called  by  us  the  YoUqw  Eunuch.  Ho  was  using 
his  rifle  in  tho  Maiiiniere.  Horsford  fired  with  a 
soldier's  Enfield,  and  drove  his  rival  away.  One  bridge 
was  finished  on  tha,  night  of  the  4fch,  and  a  party  of 
infantry  was  sent  over  to  cover  the  party  building  the 
second.  The  enemy  now  scented  danger,  brought  down 
troojiers  and  guns,  and,  opened  on  the  bridge.  But  tho 
picket  of  infantry  scared  the  cavalry  by  a  random 
volley,  and  our  guns,  replying  to  the  enemy,  soon  made 
bi-m  withdraw.  Ha  was  now  too  late.  The  second 
bridge  was  finished,  and  the  cokunn  ready  to  cross. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  Outram's  column  of  all 
ai-ms-  marched  through  the  woods  to  the  Goomtee,  and 
began  to  cross.  Sir  Colin  was  there  to  see,  and  Outram 
was  smoking  and  watching  tho  column  defile.  Then 
the  chief  rode  to  the  Delkoosha,  and  Outram  rode  after 
his  column.  He  led  it  at  once  up  the  Goomtee.  The 
enemy,  becoming  aware  of  the  movement  too  late, 
huriied  out  to  oppose  him.  Prom  the  Delkoosha  our 
officers  could  mark  his  jsrogress  by  the  clouds  of  dust 
above  the  trees,  coming  nearer  and  nearer ;  then  the 
rush  of  fugitives  in  white ;  then  the  clearing  of  th& 
cloud  by  the  Queen's  Bays  in  scarlet  uniform,  riding 
with  flashing  sabres ;  finally,  the  Horse  Artillery  coming- 
out  at  a  bound,  and  trj-ing  in  vain  to  overtake,  with 
shot  and  s'nell,  tho  bulk  of  the  enemy.  Outram  had 
routed  him  with  ease,  and  he  encamped  for  in;  night  on 
what  was  once  tho  Lucknow  i-ace-courso. 

This  being  done  successfully.  Sir  Colin  threw  up  bat-- 
teries  in  his  front  to  batter  the  Martiniere,  to  keep  down 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  to  atti-act  his  attention 
from  Outram.      Captain  William  Peel,  disdaining  thu- 
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eceniy  as  his  wont  was,  took  his  naval  guns  into  his 
batteiy  across  the  open  ground,  the  sailors  conducting 
their  guns  with  a  coolness  equal  to  that  of  their  famous 
leader.     Although  a  considerable  impression  was  made 
on  the  fantastic  Martiniere,  the  enemy  held  on  to  it,  and 
one  gun  seemed  quite  beyond  our  reach,  for  none  of 
ours    could  touch    it,   or  reduce  it  to   silence.      But 
another  enemy  was  coming  on  them.     Outram,  who  had 
been  attacked  on  the  8th — an  attack  which  he  easily 
repelled — ^became  the  assailant  himself  on  the  9th,  and 
pushing  everything  before  him,  closed  with  the  Goomtee, 
and  bringing  up  a  mass  of  guns,  ploughed  up  the  rear 
of  the  first  line  of  hostile  trenches.     At  the  same  time 
the  batteries  in  front  of  the  Delkoosha,  especially  Peel's, 
were  rapidly  smashing  the  Martiniere ;  and  Sir-  Colin, 
seeing  how  matters  were  going — how  effective  the  fire 
was,  both  from  his  own  and  Outram's  guns,  directed  the 
assault  of  the  Martiniere.     All  this  morning  the  luxu- 
rious gentlemen  of  Oude  had  been  flying  kites  for  their 
amusement  from  the  top  of  the  Kaiserbagh,  while  the 
big  guns   thundered    an  accompaniment  below !     The 
weather  was  lovelj',  the  scene  magnificent,  war  in  all  its 
pomp  and  all  its  horror.     The  Martiniere  was  very  easily 
taken.     The  leading  regiments  were  the  42d  and  4th 
Punjabees;  the  supports  were  the  38th,  o3rd,  90th,  and 
!)3rd.     The  storming  party  was  to  use  the  bayonet  onl}-. 
The  guns  were  to  cover  the  attack.     Tlio  whole  force  was 
under  Lugard,  who  di-ew  them  up  behind  the  Delkoosha. 
Ml'.  Russell,   who  witnessed    this    scene,    has  left  an 
animated  account  of  it.     At  two  o'clock  came  the  word 
"Forward  !  "     "As  the  leading  files  of  the  Highlanders 
appeared  on  the  flank  of  the  Delkoosha,  the  guns  at  once 
ceased.     The  enemy  understood  the  whole  thing  in  a 
moment.     Ere  the  smoke  had  cleared  away  from  the 
front  of  oui-  batteries,  we  could  see  them  '  sloping  along' 
their  advanced  trenches  towards  the  zig-zags  leading  to 
the  rear ;  deserting  their  rifle-pits,  crowding  into  the 
main  passages,     and    then   flowing     in   white-crested 
streams,  bobbing  up  and  down  in  little  waves  towards 
the  Martiniere.     But  few  of  them  fired  as  they  fled. 
The  moment  the  leading  compaily  of  the  Highlanders 
deployed  into  line,  and  the  Sikhs  on  their  flank  began 
to  double,  the  Sepoys  made  a  rush  out  of  their  hiding- 
places.     White  figirres  flew  down  the  steps  of  the  Mar- 
tiniere, passed  the  open  doorway,  flitted  along  the  cor- 
ridors.    It  was  a  regular  race  between  Sikhs  and  High- 
landers, to  catch  the  enemy.     As  they  streamed  out,  the 
dooly-bearers  of  the  regiments  came  tmdging  in  close 
columns  after   them.      Poor  fellows  !    the  fire   of  the 
enemy's  guns,  which  was  opened  from  the  ditch  of  the 
canal,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  our  attack,  was  too 
late  to  touch  our  men,  who  were  already  screened  from 
it  by  the  Martiniere  Park  ;  but  the  round  shot  plumped 
among  the  doolies,  and  more  than  one  of  the  bearers 
dropped,  mutilated  and  quivering  lumps  of  flo.sh,  in  the 
dust.     Just  at  that  moment  the  o3rd  apjiearcd,  marching 
in  great  order  in  columns  of  companies  right  for  tho  line 
of  tho  enemy's  fire.  Sir  Colin,  who  had  come  up  from  tho 
<x)urt,  was  very  WToth.     '  See  that  fellow,  Mansfield : 
•Just  look  how  he's  taking  his  regiment  into  that  firo ! 


Here,  sir  ;  go  down  and  tell  the  commanding  officer  to 
deploy  them  at  once,  and  advance  in  skirmishing  order. 
How  men  can  be  such  fools  ! '  Well,  there  must  be 
fools  in  all  professions,  and  accidents  in  every  operation. 
See !  there  is  a  prodigious  dust  in  the  midst  of  that 
troop  of  artillery,  which  is  galloping  in  the  flank  of  oui- 
attacking  column.  A  gun  has  gone  over  in  the  uneven 
ground  bodily,  horses  and  all,  and  there  it  lies  with  the 
carriage  and  wheels  up  in  the  air.  This  is  but  of  little 
moment,  for  our  men  are  ali'eady  in  the  enemy's 
trenches.  There  they  go,  leaping  into  the  rifle-pits. 
Hurrah  !  they're  in  the  Martiniere  itself.  There  they  go, 
up  the  steps '.  '  Here,  Mi'.  Russell,'  said  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  handing  me  his  glass,  '  I'll  make  you  aid-de- 
camp for  the  time ;  your  eyes  are  better  than  mine. 
Just  look  thi'ough  the  trees  on  the  right  of  the  Martiniere, 
and  tell  me  who  are  the  people  you  see  there.'  'They 
are  the  Highlanders  and  Sikhs,  sii' ;  I  can  see  them 
clearly.  They  are  firing  through  the  trees,  and  ad- 
vancing very  rapidly.'  '  Then,  we'll  go  over  to  the 
Martiniere.'  " 

Outram  had  boon  most  successful.     He  had  pushed 
his  conquering  column  up  to  and  'VTithin  the  walls  of 
the  Badshahbagh,   and  his  heavy  guns  had  so  raked 
the  enemy's  lines  in  front  of  Campbell  that  they  appeared 
to  be  deserted.      An  ofiioer   volunteered  to  cross   the 
Goomtee,  and  see.  Plunging  in,  he  swam  over.  "Sud- 
denly," writes  Mr.  Russell,  who  was  in  the  Martiniere, 
' '  we  saw  a  figure  rising  out  of  the  waters  of  the  Goomtee, 
and  scrambling  up  the  canal  parapet,  which  just  ter- 
minates at  this  place.     He  gets  up,  stands  upright,  and 
waves  his  hand.     '  What  is  he  ? '     '  He  must  be  one  of 
our  fellows,  sir;  he  has  blue  ti'ouscrs  and  red  stripe.' 
And  so  it  was — Butler,  of  the  Bengal  Fusiliers,'  "  had 
done  this  exploit.      The  Highlanders   and   Sikhs  now 
dashed  at  the  line,  and  were  soon  in  possession  of  the 
extreme  left,  and  the  portion  in  fi'ont  of  the  Martiniere. 
All  this  time  our  guns  were  pounding  tho  city  on  our 
left ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  Outram's  flank  move- 
ment, that  the  enemy  abandoned  Banks's  House  and  tho 
whole  line,  and  our  troops  took  secure  possession.     On 
the  10th  we  were  occupied  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in 
battering  the  place,  and  preparing  for  the  next  move. 
By    the   incessant   exertions    of    Lieutenant    Patrick 
Stewart,  tho  telegraphic  wii'e  followed  the  Commander- 
in  Chief  every\vhere,    so   that  he  was  in  direct  com- 
munication with   Calcutta   every  morning,    and   with 
Outram  also,  for  Stewart  carried  a  branch  lino  over  tho 
Goomtee. 

On  tho  11th  both  forces  made  gi'eat  progress.  Jung 
Bahadoor  brought  his  army  into  camp,  and  was  sent  to 
hold  the  left  on  tho  canal.  Outram  made  a  vast  stride 
forward.  Dividing  his  force  into  two  columns,  ho  sent 
one  to  the  iron  bridge  and  one  to  tho  stone  bridge.  Tho 
troops  advanced,  literally  chasing  tho  enemy  before  them, 
and  slaying  hundreds.  Both  bridges  were  taken,  but 
it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  liold  tho  stone  bridge, 
and  tho  right  column  returned  to  a  position  in  a  Musjid 
west  of  the  Badshahbagh.  But  tho  iron  bridge  w.-^^  hold 
by  a  strong  force.    All  day  Outram's  batteries  had  been 
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firing  steadily  into  the  hugo  buildings  on  tie  other  bank, 
especially  into  the  Eaiserbagh,  and  were  enfilading  the 
enemy'3  oscond  line  vrith.  effect.  Nor  were  Sir  Colin's 
batteries  idle.  They  were  breaching  the  Begam  Kothie. 
^^Tien  the  breach  was  practicable,  the  Highlanders,  this 
time  the  93rd,  and  a  Sikh  regiment,  went  at  this  place, 

'  ;s-nd  cai-ried  it  with  a  rush.  Adrian  Hope  led  the  column. 

,  ilounting  to  a  window  by  the  aid  of  his  men,  he  tumbled 
throug^.  among  a  crowd  of  Sepoys,  who  fled  at  "the 
apparilibn  of  the  huge  red  Celt,  sword,  and  pistol  in 
hand."'  The  men  followed,  carrj'ing  everything  before 
them,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  until  the  place  was 
cleared  of  all  except  skulker*,  who  were  even  found 
next  day,  and  who  from  dark  holes  slew,  som.e  of  our 
men.  Oil  the  right  the  oSi'd  had  carried  the  Secimdera- 
bagk  without  opposition,  and  even  the  Shah  Nujeef; 
Captain  Sledley,  with  a  handful  of  native  sappei's, 
gallantly  holding  it  all  night.  This  brought  the  Com- 
inander-in-Chief  into  direct  communication  with  Outram 
over  the  river.  The  mortar  batteries  were  at  once  turned 
Tipon  the  Eaiserbagh  and  the  Imambara,  and  up  towards 
the  latter  Eobert  Napier,  a  most  accomplished  soldier, 
was  pushing  a  sap  by  the  aid  of  his  engineers.  Thus  a 
great  day's  work  had  been  done.  The  Eaiserbagh  and 
the  Mess  House  alone  remained  in  the  enemy's  hands, 
buf'the  former  was  strong.,  '^Tiile  Mansfield  was  super- 
iutoading  the  capture  o£  the  Begum  Kothie,  Sir  Colin 
had  to  go  through,  the  disagreeable  duty  of  receiving 
Jung  Bahadoor.  The  reputation  of  the  Nepaulese  was 
o£  iU  savour ;  and  it  was  not  pleasant  to  a. frank  soldier 
like  Colin  Campbell  to  take  the  hand  of  a  man  whohad 
niiu'dered  his  kindredi 

The  work  of;  tiie  11&  was  most,  satisfactory ;.  but  in 
the  storming  -of  the  Begum's  Kothie,  as  in  the  assardt 
on  Delhi,  Enghmd  auffered  a  great  Lass..  At.  tiie  latter 
fell  Nicholson,  at  the  former  Hodson,  was  mortally 
wounded;.  On  his  way  to  select  a  camxiing-ground  for 
his  horse,  he  heard  firing,  and,  riding  up,  found  Brigadier 
IJkpier  directiug,  the  attack  on  the  Begum's  Kothie. 
TVitih  a  cheery  smile;,  he  saidi  to  the  friend  he  admired. 
so  much,  "  I  am  come  to  take  care  of  you;  you  have 
no  business  to  go  to  -work,  without  me  to  look  after 
you."  With  the  assautting  column,  beside  Eobert 
JNagier,  ho  went  into  the  place.  It  was  taken ;  but 
Sepoys  wore  still  in  hiding,,  and:  the  soldiera  wore  look- 
ing for  them.  Turning:  to«  hifr  orderly,  he  said,  "  I 
wonder  if;  any,  of  the  raeoals  are  in  ttiere,"  HJe  Lookodj 
.inJ»^  a-,  dark  room — it  was  full"  ofi  Sepoys  ;■  a  shot  was- 
ffred,  and,  staggering  back,  Hodsou;  feU.  A  Bullet  had. 
gone  clean  through,  him.  The  Highlandera  rushed  in, 
and  kniod  every  man  in  the  room  ;  wliilo  poor  Hodson's 
orderly,  a  largo,  powerful  Sikhs  oaiiiai  his  master  out 
of  danger.  Ho  was  taken  to  Banks's- House,  and  there 
the  next  day  ho  diedi.  in.  the  presence  of  Njipier  and  his 
faithful  orderly,  who. hang  over  the  corpse  crying  like  a 
child.  In  his  last  momonts — as  Napier  records  in 
a  letter  to  lEi-s.  Hodson^-ha  said—"  '  It  ia  hard  to  leave 
the  world  jusb  now,  whenisuocasB  i»  so  near ;,  but  Qod's 
will  bo  done.'  '  Bear  witness  for  mo  that  I  havo  tried 
to  do  my  duty  to  man.     May  God  forgive  my  sins  for 


Christ's  sake.  I  go  to  my  Father.'  '  My  love  to  my 
wife.  TeU  her  my  last  thoughts  were  of  her.'  'Lord 
receive  my  soul.'  These  were  his  last  words;  and  with- 
out a  sigh  or  a  struggle,  his  pure  spirit  took  its  flight." 
He  was  buiied  on  the  13th,  Sh"  Cohn  Campbell  and  a 
host  of  officers  attending  his  funeral,  to  mark  his  regret 
and  esteem  for  "the  most  brilliant  soldier  "  under  his 
command.  "  When  the  part  of  the  service  came  whero 
the  body  is  lowered  into  the  grave,  all  the  old  warrior's 
courage  and  self-possession  could  no  longer  control  tho 
tears — undeniable  evidence  of  what  he  felt.  '  I  havo 
lost  one  of  the  finest  of&oers  in  tho  army,'  was  his  re- 
mark to  General  Napier."'  And  it  was  true.  No  man 
in  the  army  was  more  universally  regretted,  and  no 
man  deserved  it  more. 

The  work  of  sapping  up  to  the  Imambara,  the  next 
place  to  be  taken,  now  went  briskly  on.  Napier's 
sappers  were  engaged  in  opening  wide  communications - 
to  the  rear,  and  in  breaking  through  the  houses  in  front, 
so  that  heavy  guns  might  be  brought  up  to  breach  the 
walls.  Into  the  enemy's  posts  poured  an  incessant  fire 
of  shell  from  the  batteries  of  Outram,  as  well  as  those  of 
Sir  Colin;  and  the  rattle  of  musketry  never  ceased  while 
there  was  daylight.  The  army  was  now  extended  from 
the  Badshahbagh,  on  the  right,  over  the  Goomtee  to  tho 
front  of  the  Imambara ;  and  the  moment  hai  now 
arrived  when  this  building  could  be  breached  with 
efibct.  They  were  placed  behind  a  waH  thirty  yards 
from  the  building,  and  their  huge  shot  were  crashing 
through  the  massive  sti'ucture,  breaking  down  several 
walls  at  each  blow.  From  the  house-tops  and  the  win- 
dows and  loopholes  the  enemy  fired  hcavdly  at  random, 
and  did  Ktiie  harm.  Then,  camo  the  order  to  assault ; 
and  in  went  the  I'Ofch  Foot  and  Brayshers  Sikhs  with  a 
rush.  The  enemy,  as  usual,  flei;  and  being  pursued 
with  great  eagerness,  our  tioops  emei'ged  through,  the 
great  gateway  into  the  main  road,  to  find  that  they 
had  turned  th.o  whole  of  the  second  line  of  defence.  On 
went  tho  eager  soldiers;,  down  the  road,  through  the 
htiuses,  the  enemy  giving  ground,  and  they  pursuing, 
•gEO'vrong  mad  with  the  heat,  the  dust,  the  uproar,  tho 
;  escitement  of  the  chase.  Tho  intention  had  been  onlj'- 
t33  storm,  the  Iinambara  itself.  Fortune  gavo  them 
the  whole  second  line;  and  now,  lo !  they  were  ia 
rear-  of  the  third.  Thoy  had  pushed,  up  to  tho 
Eaiserbagh  itself,  having  broken  into  the  roar  of 
the  iutrenchments  covering-  tho  gj-eat  gate.  Seizing 
the  opportunity,  heavy  support*  wars  brought  up 
from  the  right,  and  Franks  and.  Napiur  detErmined,  to 
take  tho  palace  itself.  Tho  oi-der  w;xs  given,  and  tho 
soldiers  dashing  in,  tho  whole  of  tho  vast  buUdiugs  fell 
easily  into  our  hands,  so  thoroughly  broken  was  tho 
spirit  of  the  enemy. 

Sir  Colin  had  expected  a  fierce  resistance — a  siogo — 
great  loss,  perhaps ;  and  here,  while  he  was  at  breakfast, 
in  camo  Normau  with  tho  news  that  the  Eaiserbagh 
had  fallen.  Sir  Colin  rode  up,  amid  the  cheering  of 
the  troops,  while  our  soldiers  wore  still  routing  out  tho 
enemy  from  tho  recesses  of  this  wonderful  palace.  Mr. 
Eussell,  tho  most  darin:?  of  correspondents,  went  too. 
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and  ponotratod  into  tlie  Kaiserbagh  before  tbe  fray  was 
over.  "It  was,"  ho  writes,  "ono  of  tho  wtrangost  and 
most  distressing  sights  that  could  bo  soon  ;  but  it  was 
also  most  exciting.  Discipline  may  hold  soldiers  together 
till  the  fight,  but  it  assuredly  docs  not  exist  for  a 
moment  after  an  assault  has  been  delivered,  or  a  storm 
has  taken  place.  Imagine  courts  as  largo  as  the  Temple 
Gardens,  surrounded  with  ranges  of  palaces,  or,  at  least, 
■with  buildings  well  .stuccoed  and  gilded,  with  fi-osco 
paintings  hero  and  there  on  tho  blind-windows,  and 
with  green  jalousies  and  Venetian  blinds  closing  the 
apertures,  which  pierce  the  walls  in  double  rows.  In 
the  body  of  tho  coui't  are  statues,  lines  of  lamp-posts, 
fountains,  orange  groves,  aqueducts,  and  kiosks  with 
burnished  domes  of  polished  metal.  Through  these, 
hither  and  thither,  with  loud  cries,  dart  European  and 
native  soldiery,  firing  at  the  windows,  from  which  come 
now  and  then  dropping  shots,  or  hisses  a  musket  ball. 
At  every  door  there  is  an  eager  crowd  smashing  the 
panels  with  tho  stocks  of  their  firelocks,  or  breaking  the 
fastenings  by  discharges  of  their  weapons.  Tho  build- 
ings which  surround  the  courts  are  irregular  in  form, 
for  here  and  there  tho  lines  of  the  quadrangle  are  broken 
by  columned  fronts  and  lofty  porticoes  before  the  man- 
sions of  the  ministry,  or  of  the  great  officers  of  the  royal 
household,  which  are  resplendent  with  richly-gilt  roofs 
and  domes.  Hero  and  there  tho  invaders  have  forced 
their  way  into  the  long  corridors,  and  you  hear  the 
musketry  rattling  inside,  the  crash  of  glass,  the  shouts 
and  yells  of  tho  combatants,  and  little  jets  of  smoke  curl 
out  of  tho  closed  lattices.  Lying  amid  the  orange  groves 
aro  dead  and  dying  Sepoj's ;  and  the  white  statues  are 
reddened  with  blood.  Loaning  against  a  smiling  Venus 
is  a  British  soldier,  shot  through  tho  neck,  gasping, 
and  at  every  gasp  bleeding  to  death  !  Here  and  there 
officers  are  running  to  and  fro  after  their  men,  per- 
suading or  threatening  in  vain.  Erom  the  broken 
portals  issue  soldiers  laden  with  loot  or  plunder ;  shawls, 
rich  tapestry,  gold  and  silver  brocade,  caskets  of  jewels, 
arms,  splendid  dresses.  The  men  are  wild  with  fury 
and  lust  of  gold — literally  drunk  with  plunder.  Some 
come  out  with,  china  vases  or  mirrors,  dash  them  to 
pieces  on  the  ground,  and  return  to  seek  more  valuable 
booty.  Others  are  busy  gouging  out  the  precious 
stones  fi-om  the  stems  of  pipes,  from  saddle-cloths,  or 
tho  hilts  of  swords,  or  butts  of  pistols  or  fire-arms. 
Some  swathe  their  bodies  in  stuffs  crusted  with  precious 
metals  and  gems ;  others  carry  off  useless  lumber,  brass 
pots,  pictures,  or  vases  of  jade  and  china.  Court  after 
court  the  scene  is  still  the  same.  These  courts  open  one 
to  the  other  by  lofty  gateways,  ornamented  with  the 
double  fish  of  the  royal  family  of  Oude,  or  by  arched 
passages,  in  which  lie  the  dead  Sepoys,  their  clothes 
smouldei-ing  on  their  flesh.  The  scene  of  plunder,"  he 
continues,  "  was  indescribable.  The  soldiers  had  broken 
up  several  of  the  store-rooms,  and  pitched  the  contents 
into  the  court,  which  was  lumbered  with  cases,  with 
embroidered  clothes,  gold  and  silver  brocade,  silver 
vessels,  arms,  banners,  drums,  shawls,  scarfs,  musical 
instruments,  mirrors,  pictures,  books,  accounts,  medi- 


cine bottles,  gorgeous  standards,  shields,  spears,  and  a 

heap  of  things,  tho  enumeration  of  which  would  make 
this  sheet  of  paper  like  a  catalogue  of  a  broker's  sale. 
Through  these  moved  the  men,  wild  with  excitement, 
'  drunk  with  plunder.'  I  had  often  heard  the  phrase,  but 
never  saw  tho  thing  itself  before.  They  smashed  to  pieces 
tho  fowling-pieces  and  pistols  to  got  at  the  gold  mount- 
ings and  the  stones  sot  in  the  stocks.  Tliey  burned  in  a 
fire,  which  they  made  in  tho  centre  of  the  court,  bro- 
cades and  embroidered  shawls  for  tho  sake  of  the  gold 
and  silver.  China,  glass,  and  jade  they  dashed  to  pieces 
in  pure  wantonness  ;  pictures  they  ripped  up  or  tossed 
on  the  flames  ;  furniture  shared  the  same  fato." 

Such  was  tho  capture  and  sack  of  the  Kaiserbagh. 
Earcly  had  such  a  scene  of  phmdor  been  before,  and 
many  grow  rich  out  of  tho  "  loot."  In  a  military  point 
of  view,  tho  capture  of  this  palace  was  a  piece  of  great 
good  fortune,  as  it  vii'tuaUy  gave  us  tho  command  of 
the  city.  There  wore  now  only  the  houses  and  buildings 
towards  the  old  Residoncj^;  and  with  Outram  on  their 
flank,  they  could  easily  bo  taken,  and  taken  at  IcLsure. 

Yet,  tho  action  on  the  13th  might  have  been  more 
successful.  When  the  Kaiserbagh  fell,  the  troops  on  the 
right  swept  forward  from  the  Shah  Nujeof  nearly  up  to 
the  old  Residency,  and  the  20th  Foot  caught  a  host  of 
Sepoys  in  the  Engine-house,  and  slew  nearly  every  man. 
At  this  time  Sir  James  Outram  was  ready  to  burst  across 
the  iron  bridge.  His  colrunn  was  prepared,  his  men 
were  eager.  Lieutenant  Wynne,  with  some  sappers,  had 
gallantly  thrown  down  the  breastwork  across  the  end  of 
the  bridge — a  service  which  wonfor  him  the  Victoria  cross. 
But  Outi-am  did  not  advance.  His  orders  were  precise, 
and  ho  cousti-ued  them  literally.  He  was  to  advance  ; 
but  on  the  condition  that  he  could  do  so  without  the  loss 
of  a  simjle  man.  Seeing  a  gun  bearing  down  the  long 
street  which  led  to  the  bridge,  a  gun  steadily  fired, 
Outram  knew  that  if  he  charged  across,  ho  must  lose  at 
least  one  man,  jierhaps  many.  He  obeyed  the  con- 
ditional order,  and  the  Sepoj^s  escaped.  But  had  ho 
crossed  at  the  moment  tho  Kaiserbagh  fell,  he  must 
have  inflicted  a  terrible  loss  upon  the  enemy,  though 
suffering  some  loss  himself. 

Vu'tually  Luoknow  was  now  taken,  but  much  still 
remained  to  be  done.  The  troops  rested  on  the  14th, 
except  the  gunners,  who  were  rarely  or  never  quiet.  On 
the  loth  Sir  James  Outram,  leaving  a  force  near  tho 
iron  bridge,  crossed  the  Goomtee,  and  a  general  attack 
was  made  on  the  buildings  west  of  the  Kaiserbagh.  A 
great  deal  of  u-regular  fighting  ensued,  but  the  enemy 
stood  nowhere.  Outram's  column  worked  up  through 
the  old  battered  Residency  to  the  iron  bridge;  and  as  the 
enemy  fled  in  disorder  over  the  stone  bridge  higher  up, 
our  guns  on  the  iron  bridge  kept  uji  a  heavy  fire.  That 
night  we  occupied  the  Muchee  Bowun,  and  by  the  18th 
every  place  was  captured,  except  the  Moosabagh,  out  in 
the  country;  tho  city  itself  was  occupied,  and  dii-ect  com- 
munication established  with  the  ^Uumbagh.  Prize  agents 
had  now  been  appointed  to  secure  the  plunder ;  but 
order  was  not  restored,  and  every  street  and  houso  had 
its  horrible  scenes.    The  place  was  full  of  powder;  ow 
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men  were  careless,  and  explo.-^ions  -n-ere  frequent,  in  one 
of  whicli  Captain  Clark,  Lieutenant  Brownlow,  and 
thirty  men  ■were  killed.  On  the  19tli  a  concerted  attack 
was  made  on  the  Moosabagh.  Here  were  the  resolute 
Moulvio,  stout  and  cunning;  the  courageous  and  un- 
daunted Begum,  who  had  been  the  soul  of  the  defence, 
her  cowardly  paramoiu-  Muunoo  Khan,  her  son,  the 
titular  King  of  Oude,  and  some  8,000  men.  The  object 
was  to  catch  them,  but  the  combination  failed.  Somehow 
the  cavah-y  sent  out  to  cut  off  the  fugitives  lost  their 
way.  The  enemy  stayed  just  long  enough  to  see  the 
approach  of  the  infantry  and  guns ;  then  their  hearts 
failed  them,  and  they  fled.  There  was  one  more  des- 
perate skii'mish  in  the  city  with  a  band  of  budmashes ; 
that  was  the  last  fight,  and  the  capital  of  Oude  was 
recovered,  after  being  so  many  m.onths  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy.  We  took  120  guns,  tons  of  ammunition, 
and  much  treasure;  and  so  splendidly  was  the  work 
done  that  our  loss  did  not  exceed  700  men  killed  and 
wounded  ! 

The  Governor-General  now  issued  a  proclamation, 
which,  after  setting  forth  the  wickedness  of  the  rebellion, 
and  rewarding  some  talookdars  by  gi-antiug  them  a 
hereditary  right  to  their  lands,  declared  that,  with  these 
exceptions,  the  proprietory  right  in  the  soil  of  Oude  was 
confiscated  to  the  British  Government.  To  those  who 
made  immediate  submission  life  and  honour  were  pro- 
mised, but  nothing  more.  Those  who  had  murdered 
Europeans  were  to  expect  no  mercy.  This  proclamation 
created  a  great  ferment  in  India  and  in  England.  It  was 
held  to  be  monstrous  that  Lord  Canning  should  con- 
fiscate a  province.  Sir  James  Outram  resigned  rather 
than  carry  out  the  scheme  ;  and  ^h\  Montgomerj-,  who 
succeeded  him,  obtained  full  permission  to  deal  with  each 
case  on  its  merits.  In  England,  Lord  EUenborough,  then 
at  the  Board  of  Control,  was  so  angry  that  he  wi'otc  a 
most  insolent  dispatch  to  Lord  Canning,  on  mere  news- 
paper report;  and,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  published  it 
before  he  posted  the  document  to  Lord  Cauuing.  It  was 
an  uncourteous  and  an  ungentlemanly  act ;  and  Lord 
EUenborough  had  to  resign  his  seat  to  save  the  Derby 
Cabinet  from  censure.  The  fact  is  the  proclamation  was 
completely  misunderstood.  The  confiscation  was  not 
permanent  deprivation.  It  enabled  the  Government  to 
take  a  position  in  Oude  calculated  to  restore  men  to 
their  real  rights — to  reward  the  faithful  and  punish  the 
wi'ong-doers ;  and,  above  all,  luider  the  settlement  made 
by  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  his  successor,  Mr.Wingfield,  all 
those  proprietors  held  from  the  Crown.  In  the  end  the 
measure  worked  well,  and  was  essentially  just  and  politic; 
and,  in  a  long  dispatch.  Lord  Canning  fully  refuted  the 
melodramatic  impertinences  of  Lord  EUenborough. 

But  in  the  spring  of  lSd8,  not  only  Oude  but  Eohllcuud 
had  to  be  reconquered.  I^'or  a  time,  the  proclamation  was 
a  dead  letter ;  the  army  had  still  to  bo  employed  ;  and  in 
Apiil,  Sii-  Colin,  after  an  interview  with  Lord  Canning 
at  Allahabad,  broke  up  lus  force  and  proceeded  to  the 
work  of  conquest.  General  Walpolo  started,  on  the  7th, 
with  a  fine  brigade  towards  llohilcund.  Sir  Edward  Lu- 
gard,  with  another,  set  out  eastward  towards  Gorruck- 


pore,  where  Koer  Singh  and  a  host  of  enemies  were  afoot. 
A  garrison  was  left  in  Lucknow,  which  was  to  be  strongly 
fortified,  and  the  remaining  troops  marched  for  Cawnpore 
on  the  loth,  to  move  up  the  Doab  and  outer  Eohilcund 
fi'om  Futtehghur. 

The  plan  of  campaign  now  was  this  :  Sir  Colin  was 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Walpole  on  the  Eamgunge,  . 
opposite  Futtehghur,  and  thence  march  on  BareUly  by 
Shahjehanpore ;  while  General  Penny,  with  a  brigade 
coUeoted  at  Eoorkee,  and  Brigadier  Jones,  from  Morad- 
abad,  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  also  made  for  BareUly. 
Walpole  marched  his  column  by  Sundeela.  Near  Eho- 
damow  ho  came  upon  a  mud  fort  in  the  jungle,  occupied 
by  a  force  under  Nu-put  Singh.  These  mud  forts  are  strong 
defensive  posts ;  a  high  embankment  and  a  deep  ditch, 
make  them  formidable.  The  place  was  reconnoitred, 
and  the  cavaby  reported  that  it  could  be  easily  assailed 
in  the  rear ;  but  Walpole  thought  ho  could  take  it  by 
rushing  at  the  front.  lie  did  not  even  use  his  heavy 
gims,  but  sent  the  42ud  and  93rd  against  the  rampart. 
They  were  driven  back  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Many 
men  feU  killed  and  wounded ;  but  the  greatest  loss  was 
Adrian  Hope,  the  pride  of  his  brigade.  The  High- 
landers wore  on  the  verge  of  mutinj-,  and  the  officers 
were  savage  with  this  unskilful  mode  of  warfare.  In. 
the  night  Nirput  Singh,  knowing  his  otvti  weakness, 
ran  away,  and  then  it  was  seen  how  easily  the  placo 
might  have  been  taken.  Walpole  marched  on  towards 
the  Eamgunge.  \  On  his  way  he  heard  that  a  body  of 
the  enemy  were  guarding  a  bridge  of  boats  over  that 
stream  ;  and  dashing  on  with  cavalry  and  guns,  ho  sur- 
piised  and  routed  them  with  heavy  loss.  Sir  Colin, 
marching  by  Cawnpore  and  Futtehghur,  crossed  the 
Ganges  on  the  27th,  and  joined  Walpole  at  Tingree.  In 
the  meantime,  that  gaUant  saUor  and  hope  of  the 
British  na^'y,  Sir  WiUiam  Peel,  had  died  of  smaU-po.x 
at  Cavrnpore.  Weakened  bj'  a  wound  at  Lucknow,  ho 
could  not  bear  up  against  the  fatal  disease  ;  and,  after  a 
brilliant  career,  he  died  in  his  bed,  deplored  by  all  his 
countrj'men.  Henry  Lawrence,  Nicholson,  Ilodson, 
Peel — these  were  the  first  of  men  ;  perhaps  the  greatest 
losses  we  suffered  in  India. 

Sii'  Colin  entered  Shahjehanpore  on  the  30th  of  AprU. 
without  meeting  any  resistance.  Here  ho  learned  that 
Penny,  leading  his  colxrmn  through  Budaon,  misled  by 
a  civilian,  who  trusted  to  native  information,  got  into 
an  ambuscade  and  lost  his  life.  His  troops  carried  the 
position  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  marched  on.  Jone.s 
also  had  made  progress,  and  was  approaching  Bareilly 
from  Moradabad.  On  the  2nd  of  May  Sir  Cohn  moved 
out  of  Shahjehanpore,  leaving  behind  a  smaU  force  with 
foui'  guns  to  hold  the  gaol.  Ho  had  not  gone  far  before 
the  energetic  Moulvio,  bringing  a  great  body  of  all  arms, 
fell  upon  Shahjehanpore  ;  and  although  ho  failed  to  tako 
it  out  of  hand,  he  invested  it,  and  put  the  little  garrison 
in  peril.  Sir  CoUn  got  news  of  this,  but  ho  was  then 
near  Bareilly,  and  had  a  largo  army  in  his  front  whom 
it  was  necessary  to  fight. 

Disregarding  the  Moulvio,  and  liis  skilful  onslaught 
on  the  rear,  Sir  Colin  pursued  his  march  to  Bareilly, 
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•whero'Khau  Baliadoor  Khaa  liad  40,000  or  50,000  men 
of  all  arms,  and  forty  guns.  Here,  in  front  of  Bareilly, 
on  the  5th.  of  May  ho  engaged  the  enemy.  Penny's 
forco  had  already  joined  him  ;  Brigadier  Jones  was  on 
tho  other  side  of  the  city.  While  Sir  Colin  attacked  the 
enemy  on  the  east,  Jones  broke  into  the  place  from  tho 
west.  The  onomy  wore  defeated,  but  managed  to  escape 
in  a  disordered  and  broken  state,  some  flying  for  the 
Ganges  and  some  for  Oude.  During  this  action,  a  body 
of  Ghazces — fanatic  Moslems — mado  a  dash  on  the  93rd 
and  42nd.  They  wore  powerful  men  with  grizzly  beards  ; 
they  wore  green  turbans,  and  came  on,  brandishing 
their  sabres  with  their  heads  down  behind  their  shields. 
Sir  Cohn  was  near  tho  Highlanders,  but  the  Ghazecs 
came  on  so  rapidly  that  he  had  only  time  to  call  on  his 
men  to  stand  firm,  and  bayonet  them  as  they  came  on, 
before  tho  dare-dovils  were  in  their  m.idst.  The  men 
fired,  and  then  used  the  bayonet,  after  knocking  their  foes 
down.  A  number  of  thom  got  i-ound  tho  flank  of  the 
42nd,  dragged  Colonel  Cameron  from  his  horse,  and  cut 
General  Walpolo  over  the  head.  Both  were  saved  by  tlie 
Highlanders.  "  Sir  Colin  had  a  narrow  escape.  As  he 
was  riding  from  one  company  to  another,  his  eye  caught 
that  of  a  quasi-dead  Ghazee,  who  was  lying,  tulwar  in 
hand,  just  before  him.  The  chief  guessed  the  riisc  in  a 
moment.  '  Bayonet  that  man  ! '  he  called  to  a  soldier. 
The  Highlander  made  a  tkmst  at  him,  but  tho  j)oint 
would  not  enter  the  thick  cotton  quilting  of  the  Ghazee's 
tunic ;  and  the  dead  man  was  rising  to  his  legs,  when  a 
Sikh,  who  happened  to  bo  near,  with  a  whirling  sti-oke 
of  his  sabre,  cut  off  tho  Ghazeo's  head_  at  one  blow,  as  if 
it  had  been  the  bulb  of  a  poppy  !  "  Tho  enemy's  troopers 
also  got  round  the  rear,  and,  charging  the  baggage  and 
ambulances,  did  considerable  mischief  before  they  were 
driven  off.  We  lost  nearly  as  many  men  from  apoplexy 
as  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

But  Bareilly  was  captured,  and  the  enemy  dispersed. 
Sir-  Colin's  fii-st  thought  was  for  the  safety  of  Shahjehan- 
pore.  He  sent  off  Brigadier  Jones  with  his  brigade  to 
relieve  Colonel  Hale ;  and,  having  established  a  garri- 
son in  BareiUy,  followed  himself.  Jones  easily  drove  off 
the  Moulvie's  troops  on  the  11th,  and  covered  the  place. 
Sir  Colin  himself  marched  from  Bareilly  on  the  loth. 
Arriving  at  Shahjehanporo  on  the  ISth,  he  marched 
through  the  town,  and  drew  up  on  the  eastern  side. 
Thero  the  Moulvio  had  made  a  demonstration  with  an 
immense  force  of  horsemen.  The  action,  however,  was 
almost  wholly  carried  on  by  the  artillery.  When  tho 
infantry  were  deployed  and  developed,  the  enemy  re- 
tired. Sir  CoUn  now  handed  the  army  over  to  the 
command  of  Brigadier  John  Jones,  and  with,  a  weak 
escort  set  off  suddenly  for  Futtehghur.  Jones  marched 
on  Mohumdoo,  the  'last  stronghold  of  the  rebels  on  tho 
eastern  frontier  of  Eolillcund ;  but  the  onomy  would  not 
wait  for  him.  They  evacuated  the  place,  and  rode  off. 
Thus  the  Moulvie  and  tho  Begum  escaped  once  more. 
This  ended  the  campaign  for  the  sum.mer  in  Oude  and 
Eohilcund.  While  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  been 
thus  engaged,  Sir  Hope  Grant,  with  a  flying  column 
from  Lucknow,  had  soou.i'ed  tho  counti'y  towards  Fyza- 


bad,  and  had  siu-prisod  and  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Nawabgunge.  Sir  Edward  Lugard  had  relieved  Azim- 
ghur,  and,  following  up  Koor  Singh,  had  passed  tho 
Ganges,  driven  the  valiant  old  chief  into  tho  jungle, 
and  restored  confidence  in  Behar.  The  troops  were  put 
under  cover  as  far  as  possible,  but  there  was  still  con- 
siderable fighting  at  different  points  in  the  Doab,  and 
north  and  south  of  AUahabad ;  whilo  Colonel  Kowcroft, 
with  some  infantry,  and  Sotheby's  naval  brigade,  woro 
keeping  down  tho  rebel  element  on  the  north  of  Gor- 
ruckpore,  and  facilitating  tho  march  of  Jung  Bahadoor 
and  his  plunder  back  to  tho  moimtains  of  Nepaul. 

Such,  at  the  cud  of  May,  was  the  state  of  things  in 
the  valley  of  tho  Ganges.  The  Doab,  though  not  free 
from  incursions,  had  been  made  dangerous  for  our 
enemies,  and  tolerably  secure ;  the  enemy  had  no  foot- 
ing therein.  Lucknow  had  been  re-captured;  Eohil- 
cund had  been  swept  clear  of  foes ;  the  country  round 
Moorut  and  Delhi  contained  no  enemies  in  any  force ; 
Gorruckpore  and  Azimghur  were  occupied  in  strength  ; 
Behar  had  been  relieved  from  a  daring,  mischievous, 
and  skilful  leader,  who,  if  he  had  been  younger,  might 
have  been  a  head  to  the  rebellion.  Yet  during  this 
very  time,  when  we  were  obtaining  successes  every  day, 
two  more  native  regiments  mutinied,  and  thrice  Cal- 
cutta was  wild  with  panic  !  The  regiments  were  pur- 
sued and  cut  up  chiefly  by  the  energy  of  the  planters, 
and  Calcutta  regained  its  eciuanimity.  But  we  must 
now  turn  to  Central  India,  and  ti-ace  tho  brilliant  path 
of  Hueh  Eose. 


CHAPTEE  L. 

The  Central  Indian  Campaign— Its  Objects— Means  employed— Line.s  of 
Operation— Kose  marclies  upon  Saugoi^Sie-e  nnd  Capture  of  Ratghur 
—Relief  of  Saugor— Capture  of  Gurr.akota- Prepai-ations  for  a  Marcli 
on  .Jiiansi— Battle  of  Mudanpore— Sir  Hugh  forces  the  Pass,  anil 
crosses  the  Betwa— Stuart  captures  Clianclarcc— Joins  Sir  Hugli,  ml 
hotl\  march  on  Jliansi— Siege  aud  Battle  of  Jhansi— Tanlia  Topee— 
.Thansi  taken  by  Storm— Sufferings  from  Heat— Battle  of  Koonch— 
March  upon  Calpee— Battle  of  Gowlowlcc— Captme  of  Calpee- Taulia 
Topee  marches  on  Gwalior— Dethrones  Scindia— Eose  follows— Briga- 
dier Smith  moves  up  frtim  Goona— A  Brigade  st.irls  from  Agra- 
Action  before  Gwalior— Defeat  of  tho  liebels-Scindia  restored— Rose 
goes  to  Bombay— Other  Operations  in  Central  India. 

Sir  Hugh  Eose,  it  will  be  remembered,  arrived  at 
Indore  on  the  16th  of  December,  and  assumed  command 
of  the  Central  India  field  force,  mustering  6,000  men, 
of  whom  nearly  one-half  were  Europeans.  He  had  a 
severe  ta.sk  to  accomplish  with  these  means.  The  whole 
counti-y  north  of  the  Vindaya  range  of  mountains  vras 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Bands  of  mutinous  Sepoys 
were  established  at  various  points  between  the  Chumbul 
and  the  Saone.  They  held  forts  and  passes,  or  went 
hither  and  thither  preying  on  the  villagers.  The  only 
British  post  was  Saugor,  where  several  hundi'ed  Euro- 
peans were  shut  up  in  the  fort,  and  where,  strange  to 
state,  the  31st  Native  Infanti-y  and  part  of  the  42nd 
wero  faithful.  Deeper  in  the  country,  towards  tho 
Jumna,  the  bold  Eanee  of  Jhansi  held  the  town  and 
distiict  of  that  name,  and  kept  up  communication  with 
tho  disaffected  subjects  of  Scindia,  the  remains  of  the 
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Gwalior  Contingent,  reorganising  itself  at  Caljiee,  and 
the  rebel  bands  ■who  -wandered  up  and  down  the  Jumna, 
and  made  da.shes  into  the  Doab,  from  Allahabad  to  Agra. 
Sir  Hugh  Eose  was  entrusted  with  tho  duty,  first,  of 
relieving  Saugor,  then,  of  captiuing  Jhausi,  and  finally, 
of  making  his  -w.ay  to  Calpee.  Ho  was  to  bo  supported 
on  his  left  by  another  column  from  Bombay,  under 
General  Eoberts,  which  was  collected  at  Nusseerabad, 
in  Eajpootana ;  and,  on  his  right,  by  a  Madras  column, 
under  Genei'al  Whitlock,  whose  starting  point  was 
Jubbulpore,  on  the  higher  waters  of  the  Xerbudda. 
Thus,  while  Eose  swept  the  country  between  the  Sindo 
and  the  Beas,  and  Whitlock  marched  on  his  right  be- 
tween the  Beas  and  the  Soane,  his  object  being  Banda, 
Eoberts  was  to  march  eastward  by  Kotah,  then  in  tho 
hands  of  the  rebels  and  mutineers,  into  the  Gwalior 
country. 

Sir  Hugh  Eoso  divided  his  force  into  two  columns  or 
brigades.  Tho  first,  under  Brigadier  Stuart,  was  formed 
at  Lidore ;  the  second  was  collected  at  Sehore,  about 
ninety  mUes  to  the  north-east,  on  the  road  to  Bhopal. 
The  first  was  ordered  to  march  on  Chandaree,  a  very 
strong  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Betwa.  The  second, 
or  right  brigade,  with  which  Eose  himself  marched, 
was  directed  from  Sehore  upon  Eatghur  and  Saugor. 
Stuart's  brigade  was  not  to  leave  Indoro  until  Eose  had 
started  for  Bhopal,  so  that  the  two  columns,  although 
separated  by  a  wide  interval,  might  march  in  parallel 
lines,  and  then  converge  to  a  point  north  of  Chandaree. 
Stuart's  course  lay  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Betwa,  and 
he  had  no  serious  hostility  to  apprehend  until  he  ap- 
proached Chandaree. 

Eose's  column  was  joined  on  the  luth  of  January, 
18-JS,  by  the  siege-train  fi-om  Sehore.  After  executing 
149  mutineers  of  the  Bhopal  Contingent — part  of  which, 
obeying  the  Begum,  had  remained  loyal — Eoso  started 
on  the  16th,  and  marched  to  the  beautiful  town  of 
Bhopal,  the  capital  of  a  "pattern  principality,"  fertile, 
well  cultivated,  wisely  governed.  There  was  even  a 
small  steamer  on  the  lake  near  the  town,  commanded 
by  a  native.  On  the  21st  the  column  entered 
Sciudia's  territoiy,  and  encamped  at  Bilsah,  famous  for 
tobacco.  Three  more  marches  brought  the  brigade  in 
front  of  Eatghui-,  the  first  obstacle  to  be  overcome  on 
the  road  to  Sanger;  for  the  enemy  had  occupied  the 
fort,  and  showed  a  readiness  to  bar  the  road.  On  the 
■24th  Eoso  di-ove  in  tho  outposts  of  the  enemy,  and  in- 
vested tho  place.  Eatghur  had  been  a  strong  fort.  It 
stood  on  the  spui-  of  a  hUl,  and  overlooked  tho  country 
around.  The  river  Biena,  running  east  and  west, 
covered  the  east  and  south  faces,  tho  rock  being  scarped 
above  tho  rivor.  Tho  west  face,  where  tho  gate  was, 
overlooked  tho  town  and  Saugor  road.  The  north  face 
was  on  tho  hill  side ;  tlio  ai)proach  to  it  was  through 
dense  jungle,  and  it  was  strengthened  by  a  deep  ditch 
and  an  outwork.  Thus;,  only  one  side — that  on  the 
north — afforded  any  facilities  for  attack.  Against  this 
side  Sir  Hugh  directed  his  efforts. 

Having  disposoil  his  troops  around  tho  place,  kcejfing 
a  good  look-out  towards  Saugor,  whonco  interruption 


might  come,  ho  pu-shed  his  siege  guns,  imder  a  sufficient 
escort,  up  tho  hill  and  through  the  jungle,  making  a 
road  for  tho  heavy  pieces  as  he  advanced.  All  this  time 
the  troops  around  the  town  wei-e  engaged  in  constant 
skirmishes  against  irregular  forces  on  tho  outside.  By 
dint  of  perseverance  these  were  driven  off,  and  the  town 
was  occupied.  Then  the  heavy  guns  were  m.ounted 
in  a  battery,  made  by  the  Madras  Sappers,  most  efGlcient 
soldiers,  on  tho  north  hUI.  v.'ithiu  300  yards  of  tho 
north  wall,  and  opened  fire,  while  other  guns  shelled 
the  fort  from  the  plain,  and  the  Enfields  were  busy 
duelling  with  tho  matchlock-men.  On  the  28th  a  body 
of  Sepoys,  in  red  coats,  some  wearing  medals,  made 
a  show  of  attacking  the  rear  by  advancing  through  the 
jungles  on  the  hiU.  But  they  had  not  the  heart  to 
attack;  and  driven  off  by  shell,  were  cut  up  by  the 
horse.  This  was  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  place,  and 
the  enemy  within  knew  it.  The  breach  had  been 
examined,  and  declared  to  be  practicable.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  it  would  be  stormed  on  the  29th  ;  but  when 
that  day  dawned,  two  enterprising  officers,  suspecting 
the  quiet,  climbed  up  the  breach,  and  found  that  the 
enemy  had  fled.  Tho  garrison  had  scrambled  down  a 
precipice,  women  and  all,  and  had  got  away  through 
the  lines  of  the  Bhopal  Contingent,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  guarding  that  side.  The  cavalry  went  in  piirsuit, 
but  were  not  able  to  catch  the  fugitives  :  indeed,  the 
latter  halted  eight  mUes  distant.  Sir  Hugh  went  out  to 
attack  them,  and  defeated  them,  yet  could  not  tako 
theii'  guns.  But  tho  effect  of  these  actions  was  that  the 
roads  to  Saugor  and  Indore  were  freed  from  the  enemy; 
and,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  the  Europeans  shut  up  so 
long  in  Saugor  were  liberated  bj-  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hugh. 
Th(!y  drove  out  to  meet  him,  " '  looking  j^ale  and  care- 
worn," as  it  was  natural  they  should  look  after  eight 
months'  imprisonment. 

The  next  obstacle  to  be  removed  was  a  body  of  muti- 
neers, men  of  several  regiments,  who  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  fort  of  Giu'rakota,  which  fifty  years  before 
had  defied  an  European  army.  This  fort  lies  over  tho 
Beas,  cast  of  Saugor,  and  until  it  was  taken  Eose 
could  not  move  on  Jhansi,  nor  Whitlock  on  Banda. 
The  Sepoys  entrenched  the  road  into  the  fort  from  tho 
south.  But  the  troops  advanced  from  the  west.  Tho 
horse  artillery  ranged  up  and  opened  fu'e  in  this  unex- 
pected quarter.  Whereupon  tho  Sepoys,  greatly  to  their 
credit,  sounded  tho  advance,  and  moving  boldly  out, 
seemed  disposed  to  charge  the  guns.  Upon  this,  tho 
3rd  Em-opeans  came  into  play,  and  drove  them  back. 
Not  satisfied  yet,  the  enemy  reformed,  and  came  up 
with  great  steadiness  and  obstinacy,  and  were  not  broken 
and  ruutcd  until  they  wore  close  upon  the  guns.  When 
they  lied,  the  Hyderabad  horsemen  were  soon  among 
thcni,  and  their  charge  split  them  in  two,  ono  body 
huri-ying  into  the  fort,  the  other  rushing  off  to  the  south, 
and  suffering  loss  at  every  step. 

Batteries  were  at  once  erected  to  bi-oach  tho  west  face. 
The  enemy  worked  their  guns  with  vigour  and  coolness, 
bxit  they  were  soon  .silenced,  all  but  one,  and  this  ono 
was  finally  knocked  over  by  liioutouaat  Smith,  of  the 
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Bombay  Artilloiy.  Oa  the  ISthof  Ftb.-uary  tlio  enemy 
■wore  seoa  escaping  from  the  fort,  and  the  infantry, 
hastening  in  upon  tliem,  found  that  nearly  all  had  gone. 
The  fugitives  Tvero  pursued  fivc-and-twouty  miles  by  the 
Hyderabad  Horse.  In  the  fort  wore  found  great  stores 
of  proTisions,  and  quantities  of  plunder  taken  from 
Europeans  in  the  mutiny.  Trovided  for  a  long  siege, 
Ihe  Sepoys  had  been  ousted  in  three  days,  and  such  of 
the  provisions  as  could  not  be  carried  away  were  given 
to  the  starving  villagers  whom  they  had  so  long  op- 
pressed. Gurrakota  was  blown  up  fay  the  sappers. 
The  trpops  retui-ned  to  Saugor  on  the  17th,  and  halted 


The  troops  rested  ten  days.  Sir  Hugh  Rose  marching 
for  Jhansi  at  two  a.m.  on  the  2Tlh,  the  time  when  Sir 
Colin  crossed  the  Ganges  into  Oudo.  The  road  lay 
nearly  north  through  the  slopes  of  the  Vindaya  range. 
No  sooner  had  they  quitted  Saugor  than  a  shower  of 
rockets  shot  up  out  of  that  town,  and  bm-st  iu  a  sparkle 
of  evanescent  stars  in  the  dark  sky.  Hero  was  brilliant 
evidence  that  the  enemy  had  friends  in  the  city.  The 
column  defiled  through  a  pass,  and  halted  at  Raneopore. 
The  next  morning,  when  the  column  started,  rockets 
again  were  soon,  but  this  time  in  front  ;  and  as  the 
troops  proceeded,  beacon  after  beacon  blazed  out  upoa. 


CAPTAIN  SIR  WILLIAM  FEEL. 


until   they  could  be    adequately  furnished  for  a  long 
march  thi'ough  Central  India. 

Sir  Hugh  obtained  vast  supplies ;  beer  in  great  quan- 
tities; boots,  as  many  as  could  be  got;  sheep  and  goats, 
oxea  and  elephants,  grain  and  flour,  tea  and  soda-water 
for  the  wounded ;  full  supplies  of  ammunition,  and 
several  additional  guns  and  mortars  from,  the  arsenal  of 
Saugor.  The  Europeans  got  lighter  clothing,  and  were 
thus  better  prepared  to  endure  the  severities  of  the 
Indian  hot  season.  A  military  train,  established  iu 
Bombay,  was  to  follow  the  force,  and  complete  its  means 
and  appliances.  Practically,  Sir  Hugh  was  about  to 
enter  an  enemy's  country,  and  he  had  to  go  forth  fitted 
like  a  conqueror. 

109.— New  Series. 


the  hills  on  both  flanks,  and  in  front.     By  these  moans, 

the  enemy,  who  had  assembled  in  the  passes  leading  into 

the  plains,  were  apprised   of  every  movement   of  the 

force.     There  were  two— the  Pass  of  Malthon,  and  the 

Pass  of  MrfBanpore.     Malthon  was  the  northern  outlet, 

and  stood  directly  in  front  of  the  line  of  march  followed 

I  by  the  column.     Here  the  enemy  were  supposed  to  be 

;  encamped,  and,  indeed,  it  was  soon  found  that  they  held 

'  the  fort  of  Barodia  as  an  outpost.     From  this  they  were 

j  rapidly  expelled  by  a  few  shells.     A  heavj'  storm  came 

on,  and  the  force  detached  against  Barodia  had  much 

I  difficulty  in  making  their  way  back  to  the  camp.     A 

i  body  of  Khoonds  and  a  few  Sappers  were  placed  in  the 

j  fort,  which  was  to  be  held  as  a  post  station.     This  also 
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helped  tlie  purpose  Oi.  Sir  Hugh,  which  was  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  and  make  them  believe  that  he  intended  to 
storm  the  Malthon  Pass,  while  he  really  turned  it  by 
Mudanpore. 

But  the  enemy  were  not  wholly  deceived,  for  they 
occupied  both  passes.  Leaving  a  small  party  of  all  arms  to 
attack  Malthon,  or  rather  keep  the  enemy  occupied.  Sir 
Hugh,  with  the  bulk  of  the  brigade,  went  south  along 
the  foot  of  tho  hills  through  the  pathless  jungle.  He 
then  turned  towards  tho  gorge,  and  at  once  came  under 
fii-e.  The  Rajah  of  Shahghur,  in  whose  temtory  the 
pass  was  situated,  headed  the  enemy,  and  his  general, 
late  a  Sepoy  sergeant,  had  occupied  the  hills  on  both 
sides  of  the  pass.  Thence  ho  opened  such  a  storm  of 
cannon  shot  and  musketry,  that  he  brought  our  men  to 
a  halt,  and  even  obliged  Sir  Hugh,  whose  horse  was  shot 
under  him,  to  withdraw  the  guns  farther  to  the  rear. 
The  check  was  only  momentary.  Keeping  up  a  hot  fii-e. 
Sir  Hugh  directed  his  infanb-y  upon  the  ilanks  of  the 
pass,  and  Europeans  and  Hyderabad  natives  went  with 
shouts  into  the  jungle.  This  was  moi'e  than  the  enemy 
could  endure  ;  and  without  waiting  for  the  assailants, 
they  ran  down. the  hills  into  the  pass  and  through  it, 
carrying  off  their  guns.  Oiu'  ti'oops  followed  towards 
the  town.  The  enemy  endeavoiu'ed  to  stand  once  more, 
but  his  heart  soon  failed  him.  Nevertheless,  he  got 
away  with  his  guns,  and  the  only  capture  of  note 
made  was  the  astrologer  of  the  Rajah  of  Shahghur. 
Encamping  near  the  fort  of  Soorai,  the  troops 
halted  while  this  fort  was  destroyed.  Oa  the  6th,  the 
brigade  moved  on  Murowa,  seized  the  fort,  and  declared 
the  territory  of  the  rebel  Rajah  to  be  annexed  to  the 
British  possessions.  While  here,  the  detachment  sent 
against  Malthon  came  into  camp.  They  had  marched 
through  with  little  opposition,  as  the  men  who  were  to 
hold  it  gi-ew  alarmed  when  they  heard  the  cannon  at 
Mudanpore,  and  alarm  becoming  panic,  they  ran  away. 
In  order  to  protect  the  friendly  ruler  of  Tehree, 
Sii-  Hugh  sent  thither  tho  Hyderabad  Contingent,  and 
marched  himself  upon  Baunporo,  where  he  camo  within 
hearing  of  the  cannonade  directed  by  his  1st  Brigade 
against  Chandaree.  This  brigade  had  laid  siege  to  tho 
strong  fort  in  duo  form,  and  was  reducing  it  with  heavy 
guns.  Quitting  Baunpore,  Sir  Hugh,  having  determined 
to  clear  his  right  effectually,  marched  upon  Tal  Behut, 
from  which  the  Hyderabad  Contingent,  that  most  active 
force,  had  driven  the  enemy.  He  arrived  on  the  14th 
of  March.  The  fort  had  been  abandoned,  luckily  for 
him,  as  it  was  a  place  of  very  great  strength,  and  might 
have  been  defended  for  weeks.  Havijag  opened  com- 
munication with  tho  1st  Brigade,  and  having  learned 
that  it  was  making  good  progress.  Sir  Hugh  detached 
tho  Sappers  and  Contingent  to  secure  tho  fords  of  tho 
Betwa ;  then,  turning  westward,  he  marched  the  whole 
column  to  the  rivor,  and  crossed  it  on  the  17th  of  March. 
That  day  tho  86th  Foot  and  tho  25th  Bombay  Infantry 
had  carried  Chandaree  by  storm ;  tho  8Gth,  an  Irish 
regiment,  figliting  none  tho  worse  because  it  was  St. 
Patiick's  Lay. 
Having  heard  of  Iho  lull  of   Chandaree,   Sir  Hugh 


Rose  marched  at  once  upon  Jhausi.  "  By  this  time," 
says  Mr.  Thomas  Lowe,  one  of  the  surgeons  with  the 
force,  "  the  heat  was  becoming  intense.  Every  day  we 
found  hotter  than  the  preceding  one,  aud  tho  marches 
began  to  tell  perceptibly  upon  the  troops  and  cattle, 
while  the  whole  face  of  nature  appeared  to  put  on  the 
seared  and  barren  garb  of  winter.  The  roads  were 
dusty,  the  wells  almost  dry,  the  grass  bleached  and 
withered  away ;  the  diy,  yellow  leaves  rustled  beneath 
the  jungle  trees,  and  the  branches  above  were  naked 
and  bleached,  the  cattle  creeping  in  vain  beneath  these 
for  shade.  The  winds  began  to  blow  as  though  they 
had  just  escaped  from  tho  hitherto  closed  doors  of  Pan- 
demonium, and  they  swept  over  ua,  scorching  up  every 
pore  of  the  body,  and  making  the  eyes  feel  as  though 
they  had  been  blistered.  The  thermometer  atood  in  the 
shade  of  our  tent  at  110  degrees;  in  the  open  at  130 
degrees  !  Nothing  was  cool.  The  chau'S  we  sat  on  felt 
as  though  they  had  just  been  baked ;  the  tables  and 
tent  poles  were  too  hot  to  touch  without  necessity ;  cold 
water  was  a  luxurj',  and  the  necessity  of  having  one's 
beer  cooled  for  the  evening  became  one  of  the  great  and 
momentous  objects  of  our  existence.  Each  bottle  was 
carefully  enveloped  in  a  wet  cloth,  and  assiduously 
fanned  by  a  servant  until  required;  or,  when  a 
breeze  blew,  was  hung  up,  and  constant  evaporation 
encouraged.  By  this  means  we  generally  had  a  cold 
drink  at  night  after  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  heat, 
indeed,  was  so  great  that  even  the  hair  of  the  head 
became  a  burden ;  and  many  of  the  officers  placed  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  the  baxber,  and  came  out  cropped 
to  the  scalp — a  sort  of  stubble-field  j^ate,  deliciously 
cool,  and  favoui-able  to  the  constant  immersions  we  were 
now  obliged  to  practice,  and  bad  colds  in  the  head,  which 
were  soon  to  com.e.  This  gave  a  very  comic  air  to  tho 
personnel,  but  then  brushing  and  combing  were  dispensed 
with — a  great  consideration  on  the  march;  while  it 
became  a  very  easy  thing  to  water  the  jiate,  and  allow 
evaporation  to  go  on  steadilj'.  Indeed,  anything  and 
everything  was  done  to  counteract  the  heat  and  its 
effects  upon  the  body,  but  to  very  little  pvu-pose ;  for  as 
the  month  sped,  so  the  thei-mometer  gradually  and 
alai-mingly  rose ;  and  tho  hospitals  began  to  fill  with 
sick  with  abdominal  complaints,  affections  of  the  liver, 
and  derangements  of  tho  head." 

It  was  in  a  country  like  this,  and  in  weather  like  this, 
that  oui-  troops  and  their  general  had  to  mar-ch  and  fight. 
On  the  19th  the  brigade  halted,  while  cavahy  and  guns 
recomioitered  Jhansi,  and  on  tho  21st  tho  whole  forco 
set  out  aud  halted  boforo  that  jdaco.  Jhansi,  the  reader 
will  remember,  was  tho  scene  of  ono  of  tho  bloodiest 
tragedies  in  India  ;  the  scene  of  a  foul  massacre,  accom- 
phshod  by  troacherj',  aud  oulj'  exceeded  in  magnitude  by 
that  at  Cawnpore.  The  brave  but  vicious  Ranoo  was, 
lilte  tho  Begum  of  Oude,  determined  to  hold  her  own. 
Since  she  had  been  in  full  possession,  sho  had  repaired 
the  strong  walls  which  siuTomid  tho  city,  mounted  guns 
upon  them  aud  on  tho  Hanking  bastions,  cleared  out  tho 
ditches,  oroctod  outworks  well  devised  and  well  built ; 
and  even  when  tho  British  encamped  before  her  strong- 
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hold,  her  'willing  subjects  ■were  still  hard  at  •work  throw- 
ing up  fresh  defences.  She  had  boon  aided  by  Tantia 
Topee,  a  retainer  of  Nana  Sahib.  This  remarkable  man 
had  served  in  tho  Bengal  Artillerj'.  IIo  was  a  weaver 
by  trade — hence  his  name,  which  means  the  weaver 
artilleryman.  After  leaving  tho  British  service  he 
entered  that  of  Nana  Sahib  at  Bithoor,  and  when  tho 
latter  struck  for  empire,  the  talents  of  his  artilleryman 
soon  came  into  play.  Tantia  Topee  had  the  brain  of  a 
soldier  without  the  heart.  He  could  plan,  and  scheme, 
and  raise  armies,  and  direct  their  movements,  but  he 
could  not  lead  them.  An  avowed  coward,  the  natives 
regarded  his  cowardice  as  an  infirmity,  and  wero  willing 
to  accept  his  services  without  demanding  from  him 
qualities  he  did  not  possess.  As  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
appeared  before  Jhansi,  Tantia  Topee  rode  oif  to  Calpee, 
there  to  organise  a  relieving  army  around  the  wreck  of 
tho  famous  Gwalior  Contingent. 

The  British  troops  encamped  on  a  plain  without  shelter 
of  any  kind,  fur,  with  great  judgment,  tho  Ranee  had 
caused  the  trees  to  be  destroyed.  There  were  some 
groves  near  the  wall  of  the  town,  but  the  fortress  on  its 
granite  rock  stood  up  in  tho  midst  of  an  arid  plain.  The 
troops  depended  upon  Scindia  and  the  Ranee  of  Tehree 
for  supplies  of  firewood,  forage,  and  vegetables.  As 
soon  as  he  encamped,  iSir  Hugh  Rose  surveyed  the  place 
thoroughly,  riding  all  day  in  the  bui'ning  sun,  and  see- 
ing everything  for  himself.  Thus  he  was  enabled  to 
direct  the  investment  of  Jhansi  with  his  cavalry,  a 
work  which  was  completed  on  the  22nd.  That  night 
the  first  battery  was  constructed,  about  300  yards  from 
the  town  wall.  It  was  done  silentlj*  and  effectually. 
But  daylight  disclosed  the  work,  and  the  enemy  began 
to  pound  it,  soon  getting  the  range ;  and  to  raise  a  counter 
battery  intended  to  enfilade  it.  By  the  24th  four 
batteries  were  constructed  and  in  action.  Their  shot 
silenced  several  guns  and  demolished  tho  works  of  the 
enemy,  and  their  shells  set  fire  to  tho  town ;  while  the 
infantiy,  spread  out  in  front,  skirmished  with  tho  Sepoys 
in  the  cottages  and  enclosiu-es.  The  force  was  now 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  1st  Brigade  from 
Ohandaree,  and  Sir  Hugh  immediately  extended  his 
front  of  attack,  and  established  batteries  on  his  left. 

For  tho  next  five  days  tho  bombardment  continued. 
The  enemy  fought  his  guns  admu-ably,  and  showed 
great  determination.  Our  troops  grew  excited  with  the 
work.  They  were  eager  to  storm  and  sack  a  city  in- 
famous for  the  murder  of  so  many  of  their  countrymen 
and  countrywomen,  and  they  laboured  in  the  summer 
heat  with  a  cheerfulness  and  constancy  which  must  have 
made  glad  the  heart  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose.  The  infantry, 
the  gunners,  and  the  cavalry  of  the  Hyderabad  Contin- 
gent rivalled  tho  Europeans.  As  the  walls  came 
tumbling  down,  as  flames  blazed  up  in  tho  city,  when 
an  explosion  occurred  in  the  fort,  tho  men  cheered 
lustily,  and  laboured  with  redoubled  ardour.  The  pluck 
of  the  enemy  was  manifest,  and  our  men  could  not  fail 
to  respect  it ;  but  they  grew  more  grim  and  earnest,  and 
more  resolute  to  win. 

On  the  -Slst  a  new  danger,  not  wholly  unforeseen,  ap- 


peared.   Sir  Hugh,  anticipating  a  movement  of  the  rebel 

army  at  Calpee,  had  established  a  telegraph  on  tho  hills 
to  tho  east,  worked  with  flags.  On  tho  31st  tho  flags 
waved  saying,  "Hero  como  tho  enemy  in  groat  force  from 
tho  north."  Sir  Hugh  was  not  at  all  disconcerted.  Ho 
had  expected  that  an  ofTort  would  bo  made  to  relievo 
tho  place,  and  ho  had  meditated  on  tho  best  mode  of 
thwarting  it.  As  soon  as  ho  heard,  therefore,  that 
Tantia  Topee  had  brought  20,000  men  from  Calpee, 
and  placed  them  on  his  right  flank,  close  to  the  city,  ho 
knew  what  to  do.  It  was  evening  when  tho  news  came. 
Knowing  where  the  enemy  was,  tho  general  prepared  a 
surprise  for  them.  He  determined  to  fight  tho  enemy 
and  continue  tho  siege — one  of  tho  hardiest  resolution.* 
ever  taken  by  any  general,  especially  when  wo  consider 
the  fact  that  he  had  only  1,200  men  available  for  battle. 

But  his  plan  was  masterly.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
he  caused  his  1st  Brigade  to  strike  tents,  and  then  ho 
marched  them  silently  into  a  position  on  tho  left  flank 
of  the  foe.  Then  he  reinforced  it  by  two  24-pounders, 
so  placed  that  they  swept  the  road  to  the  city.  Tho 
enemy  wero  the  more  elated  because  they  saw  but  few 
tents  in  our  camp,  and  they  halted  at  dusk  close  on  tho 
front  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  and  mado  merry.  But  morn- 
ing showed  them  another  sight.  At  dajdight  wo  opened 
on  them  with  artillery,  cutting  up  their  left  flank.  Our 
infantry  wero  lying  down,  our  horse  held  ready  for  a 
charge.  Tho  unexpected  fire  of  the  1st  Brigade  guns 
soon  shook  them ;  and,  swiftly  discerning  symptoms  of 
unsteadiness,  our  cavalry  went  in  with  a  crash,  Roso 
leading  one  bod}-,  Prettj-john  another.  Tho  flank  was 
rolled  up  in  a  moment,  and  the  infantry  following  the 
cavalry,  the  enemy  was  driven  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Then  the  infantrj',  moving  across  the  battle  field,  fell 
upon  the  opposite  flank,  cut  tho  rebels  off  from  the  city, 
and  followed  them  up  with  vigour.  Tantia  Topee  had 
prepared  a  second  line,  but  Roso  left  him  no  time  to 
use  it.  Bm-sting  in  on  both  flanks,  our  troops  forced 
the  enemy  to  retreat  upon  tho  Betwa,  and  pui-sued  so 
sharply  that  they  drove  the  rebels  over  the  river  with 
the  loss  of  every  gun  brought  into  the  field.  Thus  did 
1,200  men,  of  whom  only  500  were  Eui-opeans,  defeat 
20,000,  while  their  comrades  carried  on  the  siege  with 
unrelenting  vigour.  This  battle  was  fought  on  the  1st 
of  April ;  on  the  3rd  it  was  resolved  that  Jhansi  should 
be  taken  by  storm.  From  the  right  batteries  the  wallu 
were  to  be  carried  by  escalade  ;  on  the  left  the  stormers 
were  to  sweei?  in  through  a  breach ;  tho  signal  was  to  bo 
the  opening  of  guns  on  the  west  face,  as  though  an 
attack  were  to  be  made  there. 

The  mo«n  shone  brightly  as  the  columns  marched  out 
of  their  camps  to  appointed  places.  The  Sappers,  tho 
3rd  Europeans,  and  tho  Hyderabad  Infantry  were  to 
scale  the  walls ;  the  8Gth  Foot  and  the  25th  Native 
Infantry  were  to  go  in  at  the  breach.  The  signal  was 
given,  and  the  men  emerged  from  cover  into  the  broad 
moonlight.  The  enemy  were  on  the  alert,  and  met  the 
columns  with  a  storm  of  shot.  "We  had  upwards  of 
200  yards  to  march  through  this  fiendish  fire,"  writes 
Mr.  Lowe,  who,  as  medical  oflicer  to  the  Sappers,  accorc- 
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Ijanieil  tKe  right  column,  "  and  we  did  it.  The  Sappers 
planted  the  ladders  against  the  wall  in  tkreo  places  for 
the  storniors  to  ascend ;  but  the  fire  of  the  enemy  waxed 
stronger,  and  amid  the  chaos  of  sounds,  of  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry, and  roaring  of  cannon,  and  hissing  and  biu-sting 
of  rockets,  stink-pots,  infernal  machines,  huge  stones, 
blocks  of  wood,  and  trees,  all  huiied  upon  their  devoted 
heads — the  men  wavered  for  a  moment,  and  sheltered 
themselves  behind  stones.  But  the  ladders  were  thex-e, 
and  there  the  Sappers,  animated  by  the  heroism  of  theii- 
officers,  keeping  firm  hold  until  a  wound  or  death  struck 
them  down  beneath  the  walls.  It  seemed  as  though 
Pluto  and  the  furies  had  been  loosed  upon  us ;  and 
inside  bugles  were  sounding,  and  tom-toms  beating 
madly,  while  the  cannon  and  the  musket  were  booming 
and  rattling,  and  carrying  death  among  us  fast.  At 
this  instant,  on  our  right,  three  of  the  ladders  broke 
under  the  weight  of  men,  and  a  bugle  sounded  on  our 
right  also  for  the  Europeans  to  retire  !  A  brief  pause, 
and  again  the  stormers  rushed  to  the  ladders,  led  on  by 
the  engineer  officers.  In  a  fewmoments  Lieutenant  Dick 
(Bombay  Engineers)  was  at  the  top,  fighting  bravely, 
and  calling  on  the  3rd  Europeans  to  follow  him  ;  Lieu- 
tenant Meicklejohns  (Bombay  Engineers)  had  gained  the 
■iummit  of  another  ladder,  and  boldly  leaped  over  the 
wall  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy;  Lieutenant  Bonus 
(Bombay  Engineers)  was  upon  another.  In  a  few  seconds 
more  Lieutenant  Dick  fell  from  the  wall,  bayoneted, 
and  shot  dead;  Lieutenant  Bonus  was  hurled  down, 
struck  by  a  log  of  wood  or  stone  in  the  face,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Fox  (Madras  Sappers)  was  shot  through  the  neck; 
but  the  British  soldiery  pushed  on,  and  in  streams  from 
some  eight  ladders  at  length  gained  a  footing  upon  the 
ramparts,  dealing  death  among  the  enemy,  who  still 
contested  every  point  of  the  attack  in  ovei-whelming 
numbers." 

As  soon  as  they  were  in  they  heard  the  shouts  of  the 
left  column,  who  had  broken  in  at  the  breach,  and  came 
rushing  along  the  ramparts.  The  two  columns  joined 
and  dashed  into  the  town.  No  quarter  was  given.  The 
city  and  its  people  were  hold  to  be  accursed.  Oiu-  men 
had  too  keen  a  remembrance  of  the  massacre  to  show 
any  mercy,  except  to  women  and  children.  There  were 
fights  in  every  street,  almost  in  every  house;  and  in  the 
palace,  in  the  stables,  battle  and  slaughter  and  con- 
flagration. The  Eanee,  who  had  fled  into  the  fort,  kept 
up  a  fire  on  the  palace.  Part  of  the  town  was  in  flames. 
In  tho  midst  of  this  uproar,  the  men  were  hunting  on 
:ill  sides  for  enemies  and  slaying  them.  The  Sepoys  and 
rebels  wero  surrounded  in  tho  town  and  out  of  it,  and 
very  few  escaped  who  .^tayod  to  bear  the  shock' of  fight. 
This  went  on  all  tho  3rd  and  4th,  and  on  tho  5th,  Lieu- 
tenant Baigi-ie,  of  the  3rd  Europeans,  found  the  fort  had 
been  abandoned.  Our  loss  in  this  storm  of  Jhansi  was 
300  killed  and  wounded. 

Much  properly  tliat  had  belonged  to  victims  of  the 
mutiny  and  the  Eanee's  treacliory  was  found  in  the 
palaco  and  other  buildings,  and  sad  relics  of  tho 
slaughter.  Tlio  burial  service  was  read  over  tho  pit 
into  which  tho  bodies  of  tho  murdered  had  been  thrown. 


The  weather  was  now  so  hot,  and  the  force  so  ex- 
hausted, that  Sir-  Hugh  found  himself  obliged  to  give 
the  troops  some  rest,  and  also  to  replenish  his  stores. 
He  halted  three  weeks,  and  then,  after  leaving  a 
garrison  in  the  place,  resumed  active  operations.  The 
1st  Brigade  marched  for  C'alpeo  on  the  25th;  the  2nd 
a  few  days  afterwards.  The  sufferings  of  tho  troops  on 
the  march  were  dreadful,  chiefly  from  want  of  water — 
a  want  which  the  transport  animals,  even  the  camels, 
felt  keenly.  On  the  5th  of  May  the  two  brigades,  rein- 
foi'ced  by  the  71st  Highlanders,  united.  The  enemy 
made  a  stand  at  Koonch,  and  was  routed,  with  the  loss 
of  eight  guns.  The  battle  of  Koonch  would  have  been 
more  disastrous  for  the  enemy  had  not  Brigadier  Stewart 
held  back  his  brigade.  The  sim  killed  more  on  our  side 
than  the  enemy ;  and  Sir  Hugh  Eose  himself  was  pros- 
trated three  times  with  the  heat. 

The  enemy,  weakened  and  disheartened,  drew  up  at 
Calpee.  Here  wei-e  the  Eanee  of  Jhansi,  the  Nawab  of 
Banda — driven  off  by  Whitlock's  column,  which  had 
slowly,  and  without  adventure,  worked  its  way  as  far  as 
Banda — and  Tantia  Topee.  Here  they  drew  up  among 
the  tombs  and  ravines  on  the  south  side  of  Calpee.  But 
Sir  Hugh  Eose  swept  round  to  the  east,  and  encamping 
on  the  Jumna,  entered  into  communication  with  Colonel 
Maxwell,  who  held  his  brigade  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  It  was  now  the  15th  of  May.  The  strong 
front  of  the  enemy's  position  had  been  turned,  but  he 
found  in  the  ravines  that  ran  between  Sir  Hugh's  camp 
and  Calipee  endless  facilities  for  attack ;  and  every  day 
until  the  22nd  the  enemy  made  repeated  attacks.  On 
the  20th  Maxwell  sent  over  a  few  troops,  and  on  tho 
21st  his  artillery  shelled  the  town.  On  the  22nd  the 
enemy  came  out  in  great  force,  and  attacked  Sir  Hugh 
in  position  at  Gowlowlee.  This  combat  was,  perhaps, 
the  sharpest  in  which  Sir  Hugh  had  been  engaged.  The 
enemy,  in  thousands,  not  only  attacked  the  front  with 
great  resolution,  but  repeatedly  tried  to  tui'n  the  left 
flank.  Several  times  his  infantry  charged  up  to  the 
guns.  Por  some  time,  so  numerous  were  the  assailants, 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  our  soldiers  held 
their  ground  ;  and  had  not  the  right  been  promptly  re- 
inforced it  must  have  been  overpowered.  But  Sir  Hugh 
Eose,  at  the  right  moment,  assaulted  tho  enemy's  right 
with  a  vigour  that  was  irresistible;  and  then,  advancing 
the  whole  line,  drove  the  enemy  in  disorder  from  the 
field.  He  retired  to  Calpee ;  but  on  tho  23rd  he  was 
driven  out  without  much  trouble,  pursued  by  tho 
cavalry,  and  relieved  of  all  his  guns. 

Such  seemed  to  bo  the  natural  termination  of  this 
astonishing  campaign  in  the  hot  season.  Tho  troops  had 
traversed  Central  India  from  Indoro  to  Calpee;  had  boon 
four  months  in  tho  sun,  and  were  now  literally  ex- 
hausted. Thinking  his  labours  wero  at  an  end,  and 
dreaming  of  some  rest  for  himself  and  his  moii.  Sir  Hugh 
issued  a  parting  order  to  his  force,  which  well  deserves 
a  place  in  our  narrative.  "  Soldiers ! "  wroto  the  general, 
in  manly  language,  "you  have  marched  more  than  a 
thousand  miles,  and  taken  more  than  a  hundred  guns ; 
j-ou  have  forced  your  way  through  mountain  2>asscs  and 
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intricate  jungles,  and  over  rivers;  you  have  captured 
the  strongest  forts,  and  beat  the  enemy,  no  matter  what 
the  odds,  -wherovor  you  met  him ;  j-ou  have  restored 
oxtonsivo  districts  to  the  Government,  and  peace  and 
order  now  reign  where  before,  for  twelve  months,  wore 
tyranny  and  rebellion ;  you  have  done  all  this,  and  you 
have  never  had  a  check.  I  thank  you  with  all  my 
sincerity  for  your  bravery,  your  devotion,  and  your 
discipline.  When  you  first  inarched  I  told  you  that 
you,  as  British  soldiers,  had  more  than  enough  of 
courage  for  the  work  which  was  before  you,  but  that 
courage  without  discipline  was  of  no  avail ;  and  I  ex- 
horted you  to  let  discipline  be  your  watchword.  Tou 
have  attended  to  my  orders.  In  hardships,  in  tempta- 
tions, and  in  dangers  you  have  obeyed  your  general,  and 
you  never  left  your  ranks.  Tou  have  fought  against 
the  strong,  and  you  have  protected  the  rights  of  the 
weak  and  defenceless,  of  foes  as  well  as  of  friends.  I 
have  seen  you  in  the  ardour  of  the  combat  preserve  and 
place  children  out  of  harm's  way.  This  is  the  discipline 
of  Christian  soldiers,  and  this  it  is  which  has  brought 
you  triumphant  from  the  shores  of  Western  India  to  the 
waters  of  the  Jumna,  and  establishes,  without  doubt, 
that  you  will  find  no  place  to  equal  the  glory  of  our 
arms ! "  This  noble  address  was  issued  on  the  1st  of 
June.  Sir  Hugh  was  ill.  Five  tim.es  in  the  battle 
of  Gowlowlee  had  he  been  stricken  down  by  the  sun, 
and  at  one  moment  ho  directed  the  battle  sitting  under 
a  tree,  with  his  head  swathed  in  wet  cloths.  Nearly 
all  his  staff  were  exhausted.  He  himself  was  about  to 
go  on  leave,  having  obtained  a  sick  certificate.  But 
now  came  startling  news.  Gwalior  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  rebels,  and  the  Maharajah  Scindia  a  fugitive  at 
Agra ! 

Defeated  at  Gowlowlee,  driven  out  of  C'alpee,  Tantia 
Topee  and  his  shattered  troops  hurried  off  towards 
Gwalior.  It  was  a  bold  stroke,  worth}'  of  the  subtle 
brain  of  the  ablest  leader  of  the  Hindoos.  Scindia  had 
not  befi'iended  the  native  cause :  nay,  he  and  his 
sagacious  minister,  Dinkur  Eao,  had  helped  the  Euro- 
peans in  every  way ;  yet  the  Gwalior  people  were 
hostile  to  the  British.  Why  not,  then,  dethrone  Scindia, 
and  seizing  Gwalior,  hoist  the  Mahi-atta  fiag  in  the 
capital  of  that  great  Mahi-atta  state  ?  Tantia  Topee 
was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Preceding  the  army  by 
forced  marches,  he  secretly  entered  Gwalior,  and  began 
to  intrigue  with  the  leaders  of  the  disaffected.  The 
fruits  were  soon  seen.  Hearing  of  the  approach  of 
the  rebel  force,  Scindia  marched  out  to  attack  them 
on  the  30th  of  May.  But  when  the  combat  began, 
half  his  army  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled. 
The  Maharajah's  body-guard  of  horse  alone  fought, 
charging  the  enemj'  repeatedl}-,  and  only  retiring  when 
two-thirds  were  slain.  Then  the  faithful  remnant 
hurried  their  chief  out  of  the  field.  They  took  the 
direction  of  Agra,  and  falling  in  with  a  troop  of  British 
horse,  Scindia  entered  Agra  a  fugitive  on  the  3rd  of 
June.  Tantia  Topee  entered  Gwalior  in  triumph,  and 
proclaimed  Nana  Sahib  Peishwa  of  the  M.ahi'attas.  It 
was  the  news  of  this  that  brought  Sir  Hush  Eose  from 


his  sick  bed,  and  set  his  weary  brigades  in  motion. 
They  marched  at  once,  one  from  Calpee,  the  other  from 
Jaloum,  to  unite  at  Indoorkeo. 

A  groat  movement  of  concentration  on  Gwalior  was  in 
progress.  A  body  of  Eui-opcans  marched  out  of  Agra. 
Orders  were  sent  to  Biigadier  Smith,  operating  in  the 
heart  of  Scindia's  country,  to  hasten  on  to  Gwalior  from 
Goona.  It  was  needful  that  a  severe  blow  should  bo 
struck,  and  struck  at  once,  lest  Tantia  Topee  should 
succeed  in  raising  the  whole  countiy  south  of  the 
Jumna,  and  in  spreading  tlio  contagion  to  the  Deccan, 
where  the  Nizam's  minister,  Salar  Jung,  another  able 
Hindoo,  held  down  the  disaffected  with  difficult}-.  There- 
fore the  troops  marched  with  rapidity  under  the  scorch- 
ing sun.  Sir  Hugh  pushed  up  close  to  Gwalior,  and 
then  waited  for  Scindia,  whose  presence  with  the  arm}- 
gave  it  a  moral  weight,  and  it  was  hoped  would  save 
the  city  from  plunder.  On  the  17th  Brigadier  Smith, 
issuing  from  the  Pass  of  Antree,  south  of  the  town, 
found  himself  in  front  of  the  rebel  army.  It  was  led  by 
the  Ranee  of  Jhansi,  who,  it  is  said,  was  dressed  like  a 
man,  and  who  fought  like  one.  Brigadier  Smith, 
after  surveying  the  enemy's  position,  drove  off  their 
cavalry,  by  a  charge  of  the  Sth  Hussars,  who  had  to 
ford  a  ravine  full  of  water  before  they  could  got  at  the 
enemy.  Then  the  infantry  went  in,  and,  fighting  and 
mai-ching  all  day,  expelled  the  enemy  from  his  position, 
and  drove  him  back  upon  Gwalior.  Smith  encamped 
within  range  of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  they  pounded 
him  at  intervals,  although  the  troops  were  not  allowed 
to  light  fires.  The  next  day  Sir  Hugh  Eose  arrived, 
and  the  two  columns,  united,  assailed  the  enemy  with 
such  fury,  on  the  19th,  that,  after  a  sharp  combat  of  five 
hours,  they  drove  him  away.  Tantia  Topee  fled  to  the 
west,  pursued  by  the  British  cavalry.  The  Eanee  of 
Jhansi,  mortally  wounded  on  the  17th,  was  carried  from 
the  field,  and,  it  is  said,  made  her  bed  on  a  funeral  pp'C, 
lighted  by  her  own  hand  !  All  night  the  fort  fired  guns 
at  intervals;  but,  in  the  morning,  when  the  troops 
entered,  it  was  found  that  this  was  the  work  of  eleven 
fanatics,-  only  two  of  whom  knew  how  to  load  and  fire  a 
gun. 

As  soon  as  Gwalior  fell,  the  Agra  brigade  came  up, 
and  Scindia  was  ceremoniously  restored  to  his  throne  by 
Sir  Hugh  Eose.  Thus,  within  the  space  of  three  weeks, 
the  Mahratta  prince  had  been  worsted  in  battle,  and 
driven  from  his  capital  by  men  of  his  own  race  and  reli- 
gion ;  and  they  in  turn  had  been  routed  from  the  field, 
and  he  had  been  restored  by  the  white  men  from  the 
western  world.  A  great  danger  had  been  met  with 
energy,  and  overcome.  The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  the 
native  princes  far  and  near.  It  made  our  hold  on  the 
neighbouring  Doab  more  secure,  and  it  relieved  the 
mind  of  Sir-  Colin  Campbell  of  any  apprehension  he 
might  have  felt  touching  an  irruption  on  his  flank  and 
rear  from  the  south  of  the  Jumna .  On  the  28th  Sir  Hugh 
Eose,  having  done  his  work,  and  being  really  iU,  re- 
signed his  command  and  started  for  Bombay.  His 
campaign  in  Central  India  showed  him  as  a  competent 
commander,  won  him  the  confidence  of  the  public,  the 
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aijpi'oval  of  military  men,  and  secured  him  the  aflfeotion. 
of  the  soldiers.  Thenceforward  he  was  a  man  of  high 
mark,  none  the  less  because  it  was  known  that  he  was 
a  statesman  as  well  as  a  soldier.  He  obtained  the 
dignitj'  of  G.C.B.,  and,  in  after  years,  the  high  post  of 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Indian  army. 

The  reader  will  be  naturally  solicitous  to  know  how 
Brigadier  Smith  came  to  be  at  Goona,  and  thus  in  a 
position  to  givo  aid  to  Hose  iu  the  vital  operation  of 
recovei-ing  Gwalior.  The  brigadier's  column  had  come 
from  the  west.  Lord  Elphinstone's  first  care  had  been 
to  recoTer  Indore,  and  I'cassure  Holkar;  because  thereby 
he  not  only  gave  a  helping  hand  to  a  loyal  native 
l^rince  who  deserved  it,  but  he  covered  the  fords  of  the 
Nerbudda  and  the  Taptee,  and  consequently  the  northern 
frontiers  of  the  Deccan  and  Candeish,  which  it  was 
all  important  to  preserve  from  the  contagion  of  in- 
surrection. This  was  effected  bj'  the  troops  Eose 
had  collected  at  Mhow  and  Indore,  and  by  Stuart's 
campaign  in  Malwa.  I^ord  Elphinstone's  next  care  was 
to  assemble  troops  in  'Western  Eajpootana,  in  order  to 
reco^-er  that  country,  keep  the  enemy  out  of  Guzerat, 
and,  by  a  forv\-ard  movement  to  the  east,  defeat  the 
mutineers  and  rebellious  chieftains  betvv'een  the  Sinde 
river  and  the  Chumbul.  As  reinforcements  arrived 
from  England,  they  were  sent  into  Eajpootana.  Camps 
were  formed  in  the  winter  of  18J7-8  ;  and  when  Eose 
moved  irom  Saugor,  General  Roberts,  who  commanded 
in  Eajpootana,  marched  upon  Kotah.  On  the  30th  of 
March,  the  day  he  attacked  the  place,  he  was  joined  by 
1,500  horsemen,  who  had  marched  from  Cutch.  The 
town  was  carried  by  the  infautiy,  but  the  enemy 
escaped ;  and  by  some  mistake,  the  horse,  eager  for 
the  fight,  were  kept  waiting  on  the  river,  and  not 
allowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  pursuit.  "When 
the  enemy  had  got  a  good  start,  a  fljing  column 
was  sent  after  them  ;  and  although  they  started  so  late, 
yet  they  managed  to  come  up  with  them,  and  capture 
seven  guns.  Having  dispersed  these  rebels,  the  division 
under  Eoberts  broke  up,  and  engaged  in  diverse  harass- 
ing expeditions  during  the  whole  of  the  year.  Part  of 
tho  force  (Smith's  brigade)  marched  over  the  Chumbul 
into  the  Gwalior  country ;  and  those  who  desire  to  read 
a  detail  of  the  endless  duties  of  British  cavalry  diu-ing 
18J8  will  find  a  full  but  somewhat  tedious  record  in 
Mrs.  Duberly's  "  Campaigning  Experiences."  "WTien 
Sir  Hugh  Eose  had  captured  Jhansi,  the  rebels,  pressed 
from  tho  west  by  Eoberts,  assembled  iu  detached  bodies 
iu  Eoso's  rear,  and  Smith's  bi-igade  was  occupied  in 
marching  and  fighting,  and  dispersing  the  enemy.  It 
was  thus  that,  iu  June,  he  was  at  Goona,  and  was  called 
up  to  drive  Tantia  Topee  out  of  Gwalior  city. 

After  that  defeat  tho  rebel  chief  hurried  westward, 
struck  and  defeated  again,  with  the  loss  of  his  remaining 
guns,  and  followed  by  Sir  Eobcrt  Napier,  who  succeeded 
Eose  in  command  of'  tho  Central  India  field  force. 
But  although  tlio  weaver-artilleryman  attracted  towards 
himself  a  host  of  enemies— Napier  from  Gwalior, 
Showers  from  Agra,  Eoberts  from  Nussoerabad— ho 
managed  to  slip  through  their  bauds:   to   raise   fresh 


armies  as  often  as  his  soldiery  were  surprised  and 
broken  ;  to  steal  artillery  from  native  rajahs  ;  to  fight  and 
fly,  and  fly  and  fight,  and  to  keep  all  the  troops  between 
the  Jumna  and  Nerbudda  coustantlj'  employed  for  six 
months.  His  great  object  was  to  reach  the  Deccan  or 
Candeish;  and  to  accomplish  this  ho  made  incredible 
eSbrts.  But  the  story  of  his  wanderings  and  adven- 
tures belongs  to  a  later  stage  in  the  history  of  this 
revolt. 


CHAPTER  LT. 

Proceedings  iu  the  Piinjib— The  Tiiil  of  the  Kinj  of  Delhi;  his  Guilt 
proved;  his  Sentence— Execution  of  the  Rajih  of  BuUubgliur  ami 
Nawab  01  Jhujjur — The  Navjl  Dri;;ade  in  Garruckpore— Hope  Grant's 
Summer  Campaign  in  Oude— Dtfeats  the  Begum  at  Nawabgunge— 
Succou-a  Maun  Singh— Horsford  at  Sultanpore— Tlie  last  Rebels  i!i 
Oude. 

While  Campbell  had  been  capturing  Lucknow  and 
Bareilly,  and  Eose  had  marched  and  fought  from  Indore 
to  Gwalior,  by  way  of  Calpee,  the  great  force  which 
held  down  the  north-west,  and  made  tho  Punjab  a 
tower  of  strength,  had  not  ceased  to  exert  itself  for  the 
weal  of  tho  empire.  Mr.  Montgomery  had  issued  an 
order  in  the  very  midst  of  our  troubles,  declaring  that 
the  system  of  caste  could  no  longer  be  permitted  to  rule 
in  our  service ;  that  soldiers  and  Government  servants 
should  be  entertained  irrespective  of  class,  caste,  or 
creed,  and  inviting  native  Christians  to  seek  our  service, 
promising  to  appoint  those  who  were  properly  qualified. 
This  was  a  great  step ;  not  taken  before  it  was  needed. 
Moreover,  the  Punjab  Government  determined  that  all 
loyal  natives  who  had  suffered  in  consequence  of  the 
acts  of  mutineers  should  be  compensated  by  contribu- 
tions levied  in  tho  offending  districts — thus  rewarding 
the  faithful  at  the  expense  of  the  malcontents.  Then, 
in  the  thick  of  the  gi-eat  struggle,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  as 
we  have  seen,  raised  a  vast  army  in  the  Punjab,  in- 
creasing his  forces  from  19,000  to  4G,000  ;  and  affording 
invaluable  aid  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  from  tho  fall  of 
Delhi  onwards.  More  than  this  :  iu  the  summer  of 
1858  he  was  able  to  organise  a  plan  for  relieving  himself 
of  the  huge  army  of  disarmed  Sepoys.  Ho  separated  tho 
faithful  from  tho  faithless.  He  sent  off  all  the  latter  to 
their  homes,  passing  them  on  in  small  batches  of  twenty 
a  day,  under  escort,  until  they  reached  their'  nati\-o 
states,  and  then  turned  them  adrift.  Only  two  regi- 
ments, those  at  Mooltan,  resisted,  and  they  mot  witli 
terrible  punishment.  Three  regiments  and  one  wing  of 
a  fourth  were  re-armed.  Another  body,  faithful  men 
from  several  regiments,  was  formed  into  a  new  regi- 
ment, to  bo  known  in  future  as  tho  Wnffadar  PiiUun,  or 
Faithful  Eogiment ;  while  tho  2  Ist,  which  had  been  armed 
all  along,  which  had  resisted  ovory  appeal  from  its  fel- 
lows, and  tho  Ivholat-i-Ghilies,  were  all  that  remained 
untouched  in  any  way  of  the  41,000  Bengal  Sepoys  who 
iu  May,  1857,  were  in  the  Punjab  and  tho  Upper 
Doab  ! " 

During  tho  spring  of  1858  tho  King  of  Dellii  had 
been  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  banishment.  It 
was  clearly  proved  that  ho  was  guilty  of  rebellion  and 
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muixle".  The  rebellion  •was  patent  :  he  had  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor  of  Imlia.  The  ni\u'dei-s  were  proved  : 
it  was  shown  that  he  gave  express  permission  for  the 
massacre  of  the  forty-nine  women  and  children  whom 
he  had  in  confinement,  and  that  one  of  his  sons  took  an 
active  part  in  the  foul  work.  The  proof  was  read  out  of  the 
royal  diary  : — "  The  king  held  his  court  in  the  hall  of 
audience  :  forty-nine  English  were  prisoners,  and  the 
ai-my  demanded  that  they  should  be  given  over  to  them 
for  slaughter.  The  king  delivered  them  up,  saying — 
'  The  urmy  may  do  as  they  phase,'  and  the  lirisoners 
were  conseqitently  put  to  the  sword."  The  old  man  was 
fairly  tried;  had  not  Hodson,  with  the  sanction  of 
General  Wilson,  promised  him  life,  he  would  have  been 
hanged.  As  it  was,  he  was  banished  to  Burmah.  Thus 
Mohamed  Bahadoor  Shah,  the  last  of  the  Moguls,  ter- 
minated the  dynasty  of  Timour ;  and,  in  the  words  of 
the  Advocate-General,  he  was  degraded  by  his  crimes  to 
a  felon,  and  the  long  glories  of  a  dynasty  were  effaced  in 
a  day. 

Before  the  trial  of  the  king  had  come  to  an  end,  the 
rebel  Nawab  of  Jhujjur  and  the  rebel  Rajah  of  Bullub- 
ghur  had  been  hanged ;  both  having  been  proved  to  be 
accomplices  of  the  king,  and  participators  in  the  rebel- 
lion. At  the  same  time  the  Maharajah  of  Puttiala,  the 
Eajahs  of  Jheend,  Nabha,  and  Kuppoorthulla— all  of 
whom  had  given  unhesitating  aid  in  men,  money,  and 
provisions,  and  who  had  taken  the  field  in  person — were 
amply  rewarded  by  an  increase  of  dignity  and  territory. 
Besides  these,  several  minor  chiefs  in  the  same  district 
also  received  acknowledgments  for  their  services. 
Thus,  justice  and  political  equity  and  expediency  wore 
alike  satisfied.  We  showed  those  chiefs  that  in  trusting 
to  us  they  trusted  not  only  to  the  strong,  but  to  the  just. 
By  able  and  judicious  measures  Sir  John  Lawrence 
rapidly  organised  the  territories  over  which  he  exercised 
unquestioned  sway,  and  turned  all  the  strength  at  his 
disposal  to  the  promotion  of  the  imperial  cause. 

In  another  quarter  the  work  to  be  done  was  of  a 
different  kind.  The  presence  of  such  large  masses  of 
rebels  in  Oude  led  to  great  disturbance  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  that  country.  The  marches  and  battles  of 
Franks,  and  the  progress  of  Jung  Bahadoor  had  not 
crushed  opposition,  nor  had  the  capture  of  Lucknow 
reduced  Oudo.  There  were  thousands  of  enemies  on 
both  banks  of  the  Gogra,  and  between  the  Gogra  and 
the  Gunduck.  It  was  in  this  extensive  district  that 
Colonel  Eowcroft,  with  a  small  force  of  European  and 
Ghoorka  infantry,  and  Sotheby's  Naval  Brigade, 
chiefly  sailors  of  the  Pearl,  and  a  mere  handful  of  Bengal 
yeomanry  cavalry,  made  head  against  an  enemy  who 
outnumbered  them  ten  to  one.  It  was  to  their  exer- 
tions, aided  by  detachments  from  Dinapore,  that  Sarun 
was  saved  from  invasion,  and  that  the  rebels  could  gain 
no  footing  in  Azimghur  and  Gorruckpore.  Sometimes 
acting  together ;  somotimos  working  in  detachments ; 
now  repelling  with  heavy  loss  an  attack ;  now  boating 
up  the  enemy's  quarters  and  shattering  his  masses,  this 
energetic  and  much-enduring  force  did  most  admirable 
Beryice;  but  the  space  at  our  disposal  does  not  permit 


of  details.  Throughout  the  year,  and  with  unvarying 
fortune,  our  soldiers  and  sailors  continued  the  combat, 
shielding  the  eastern  provinces  of  Bengal,  north  of  the 
Ganges. 

During  the  hot  months,  also.  Sir  Hope  Grant,  justly 
stj-led  indefatigable,  had  moved  about  Oude  with  a  fly- 
ing  column,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from   establishing 
himself  too  strongly  at  any  point.   In  the  earlier  months 
he  wa5   actively  engaged  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Goomtce.     The  weather  was  intensely  hot,  the  losses 
from  sun  strokes  were  greater  than  those  inflicted  by 
the  enemy,  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  were  intense  ; 
but  the  moral  effect  of  those  trying  marches  was  great, 
and  proved  to  the  natives  that  the  heat  of  their  country 
would  not  protect  them.     In  June  Sir  Hope  returned  to 
Lucknow,  from  one  of  these  expeditions.     He  had  re- 
ceived  information  that  the   Begum  had  collected  an 
army  at  Nawabgunge  Bara  Bankee,  'the  place  selected 
for  a  rendezvous  by  the  Oude  regiments  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  mutiny,  and  whence  they  advanced  upon  Chinhut, 
and  finally  to  Lucknow.     Now  Sir  Hope  Grant  deter- 
mined to  attack  them.     He,  also,  like  Sir  Henry  Law- 
rence, marched  upon  Chinbut ;  but  under  how  different 
circumstances  !    Sir  Henry  had  a  weak  and  discontented 
force,  composed  chiefly  of  native  troops,  who  played  him 
false.      Sir  Hope  Grant  was  at  the  head  of  a  ijowerful 
army,  not  indeed  as  to  numbers,  but  powerful  because 
it  was  composed  of  tried  troops,  British  and  Punjabee. 
He  had  with  him  about  4,000  men  and  eighteen  guns. 
The    enemy  mustered    20,000  men,  and   an   unknown 
quantity  of  guns.     He  was  posted  behind  a  streamlet 
near  Nawabgunge,  on  the  road  to   Fyzabad,  and  his 
artillery    commanded  the  point  of  passage.     Sir  Hope 
Grant    did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  enemy,  in  spite  of 
his  numerical  superiority.     He  carried  the  bridge  over 
the  stream  hi  the  teeth  of  the  guns,  with  little  loss,  and 
assailed  the  centre  of  the  position.    "At  one  time,"  saj's 
a  participator  in  the  combat,  ' '  our  small  force  was  com- 
pletely surrounded,  and  the  fight  raged  in  every  dii-eo- 
tion."     But  the  onlj'  serious  opposition  cncormtered  was 
on  a  HU,  where  a  body  of  fanatics  gathered  round  a 
green  flag.     This  was  charged  by  two  companies  of  the 
Eifles ;    and  for  a  moment  there  was  a  confused  and 
hand  to  hand  fight.     In  the  end  the  banner  went  down 
and  the  fanatics  fled.     The  guns  were  captured,  and  the 
7th  Hussars,  charging  home,   slow  many  scores.     Tho 
enemy  was  routed  from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  COO 
killed.     The  action  produced  a  great  moral  effect  in  the 
country  north  of  the  Goomtee.     The  cause  of  tho  Oudo 
rebels  had  grown  desperate.     Thoy  had  lost  their  ablest 
leader,  tho  famous  Jloulvic,  who  fell  in  a  fight  before  a 
contemptible  mud  fort ;    and  now,  their   largest  force 
beaten  at  Nawabgunge,  thoy  began  to  see  that  they  had 
little,  indeed  no,  hope  of  winning  the  game.     Yet,  with 
a  good  di'al  of  fortitude,  tho  Oudo  chiefs  hold  out,  and 
there  was  yet  to  bo  a  cold  weather  campaign  before  tho 
conquest  of  Oudo  was  complete.     Hopo  Grant  marched 
from  his  camp  at  Nawabgunge  in  July  to  Fyzabad,  and 
drove  off  a  body  of  tho  enemy  wlio  wore  besieging  Maun 
Singh,  tho  most  powerful  talookdar  in  those  parts,  and 
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■who  now  unliesitatingly  rallied  to  our  side.  Froni 
Fyzabad  lio  detacliod  Brigadier  lioraford,  an  excellent 
soldier,  to  Saltaaporo,  where  ho  dofoatod  tho  ouomy ; 
and,  belug  reinforced  by  Grant  himself,  drovo  liim.  from 
aU  hU  works,  and  secured  that  part  of  tho  country. 
Thu.s  tho  summer  campaign  ended.  Thoro  wcro  only 
two  Oude  armies  of  any  strength  at  largo.  Tho  Begum 
■was  on  the  north-ea3t  of  tho  Gogra,  between  that  river 
and  tho  llajjtee  ;  and  Bainie  Sladho,  of  Amethie,  held  Eoy 
Bareilly  and  tho  country  around  south  of  tho  Goomtee, 
and  between  that  river  and  tho  Syo.  Tho  Bogum  had 
aM  open  line  of  retreat  to  the  hills.  Bainio  Madho  was 
supposed  to  be  surrounded  by  oui'  posts.  When  these 
two  were  defeated  Oude  would  bo  again  in  our  posses- 
sion. 


CILIPTEE  LII. 

Eogiand  does  her  Duty — The  East  India  Company's  Domiiiiou  ce.ises — 
ProcliiiiiatioQ  of  the  Queen— Lord  Clyde'a  Canipjigii  in  Oude— Takes 
Amethie,  Sliunkerpore,  and  Dhondi.akera — Drives  tlic  Rebels  over  the 
Gogra — Crosses  that  River — Defeats  tho  Begum— Night  March  on 
Mejidiali— Surprise  of  the  Enemy — The  Hussars  on  tlie  Raptee — Flight 
of  Nana  Sahib— Tlic  Enemy  driven  into  trie  Terai — Close  of  the  Cam- 
paign— Central  India;  Remarkable  Career  of  Tantia  Topee— His  Rapid 
Marches — His  Capture  and  Death— End  of  the  Struggle — Its  Effects  on 
the  Government  and  Policy  of  India — Local  Europeans  Mutiny — Local 
Europeans  absorbed  in  the  Queen's  Army — British  and  Native  Force  in 
India— Great  Changes  of  Policy— Reflections  and  Conclusion. 

ExGLiUs'D  had  not  forgotten  India.  In  1857  she  sent 
out  thousands  of  troops,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  suppress 
tho  mutiny,  and  her  patriot  sons  and  daughters  sub- 
scribed tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  relievo  tho  suffer- 
ings of  those  who  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  merciless 
Sepoys.  For  the  dead  nothing  could  bo  done ;  for  the 
living  much — and  much  was  douo.  England  had  been 
filled  with  horror,  and  her  horror  was  succeeded  by  a 
rago  which,  for  a  time,  overpowered  every  other  feeling. 
In.  1858  she  sent  more  troops — neai-ly  30,000;  but  she 
did  more.  Her  Legislature  effected  a  great  reform  in 
tho  government  of  India.  An  Act  was  passed  which 
abolished  the  rule  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
transferred  the  government  of  India  to  tho  Crown. 
Thenceforth,  instead  of  a  Board  of  Directors  and  a 
Board  of  Conti'ol,  there  were  to  be  a  Council  of  India, 
and  a  responsible  Minister — a  Secretary  of  State  for 
India — through  whom  and  by  whom  all  business  was  to 
bo  transacted.  Tho  Company,  which  had  endured  so 
long,  and  had  been  so  mighty,  ceased  to  have  any 
political  power,  and  continued  to  exist  solely  be- 
cause its  machinery  was  required  to  look  after  certain 
pecuniary  interests,  and  distribute  dividends  upon  East 
India  stock.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  local  European 
army  was  absorbed  into  and  amalgamated  with  the 
Clueen's  army,  and  tho  civil  and  military  servants  in 
India  became  servants  of  the  Crown.  This  was  an  im- 
mense change,  not  only  iii  name,  but  in  principle ;  for 
thus  India  became  virtuallj^  a  part  of  England,  and 
dii-ectly  under  the  control  of  English  Governments. 
On  the  passage  of  the  Act,  a  proclamation  by  the  Queen 
in  Council  was   addressed    to   the  princes,  chiefs,   and 


people  of  India,  and  sent  to  Lord  Canning,  who  was  ap- 
pointed "first  Viceroy  and  Governor-General,"  to  ad- 
minister the  Government  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
Uuoen  Victoria.  This  proclamation  was  received  in  tho 
autumn  of  1858,  when  Oudo  alono  remained  to  bo  re- 
conquered ;  and  when  Colin.  Campbell,  thou  just  raised 
to  tho  peerage  by  tho  title  of  Lord  Clyde,  was  jn-epariug 
to  overthrow  tho  rebel  hosts  of  tho  Bogum  and  Nana 
Sahib.  It  was  determined  that  before  ho  max'ched  into 
Oudo  tho  Queen's  jiroclamation  should  bo  published ; 
and  Lord  Clyde — all  being  in  readiness  on  his  part  for 
action,  went  to  Allahabad,  at  tho  cud  of  October,  to  bo 
present  when  tho  Governor-General  solemnly  published 
tho  proclamation.  This  was  done  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber. A  idatform  was  erected  near  tho  fort.  Lord  Clydo 
and  General  Mansfield  accompanied  Lord  Canning  to 
this  appointed  spot,  and  there  tho  first  Viceroy  read  the 
document  which  created  a  revolution  in  the  fundamental 
princijjles  of  Indian  government.  The  ceremony,  we 
are  told,  was  tame  and  spiritless;  but  the  fact  behind  it 
was  one  of  the  most  solid  and  substantial  in  India.  The 
pith  of  the  proclamation  was  the  transfer  of  power — the 
extinction  of  the  Comiianj-  Bahadoor.  But  it  also  went 
on  to  describe  the  spirit  in  which  the  Queen,  through 
her  Viceroy,  would  rule  in  tho  land. 

"We  hereby  announce,"  said  the  Queen,  "to  the 
native  princes  of  India,  that  all  treaties  and  engage- 
ments made  with  them  by  or  iinder  the  authority  of 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company  are  by  us  ac- 
cepted, and  will  be  scrupulously  maintained ;  and  we 
look  for  the  like  observance  on  their  part. 

' '  We  desire  no  extension  of  oui'  present  territoi'ial  pos- 
sessions ;  and  while  we  will  permit  no  aggression  upon 
OUI"  dominions  or  our  rights  to  be  attempted  with  im- 
punity, we  shall  sanction  no  encroachment  on  those  of 
others.  We  shall  respect  the  rights,  dignity,  and  honour 
of  native  princes  as  our  own,  and  we  desire  that  they,  as 
well  as  our  own  subjects,  should  enjoy  that  prosperitj' 
and  that  social  advancement  which  can  only  be  secured 
by  internal  peace  and  good  government. 

'  •  We  hold  ourselves  bound  to  the  natives  of  our  Indian 
territories  by  the  same  obligations  of  duty  which  bind  us 
to  all  oiu-  other  subjects;  and  those  obbgatious,  by 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  we  shall  faithfully  and 
conscientiously  fulfil. 

' '  Firmly  relying  ourselves  on  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  acknowledging  with  gratitude  tho  solace  of  religion, 
we  disclaim  alike  the  right  and  the  desire  to  impose  our 
convictions  on  any  of  our  subjects.  We  declare  it  to  be 
our  royal  -will  and  pleasure  that  none  be  in  any  wise 
favoured,  none  be  molested  or  disquieted,  by  reason  of 
their  religious  faith  or  observances ;  but  that  all  shall 
alike  enjoy  the  equal  and  impartial  protection  of  the 
law ;  and  we  do  strictly  charge  and  enjoin  aU.  those  who 
may  be  in  authority  under  us,  that  they  abstain  from 
aU  interference  with  the  religiotis  belief  or  worship  of 
any  of  oiu'  subjects,  on  pain  of  otu-  highest  displeasure. 

"Audit  is  our  further  wUl  that,  so  far  as  may  be,  our 
subjects,  of  whatever  race  or  creed,  be  freely  and  im- 
partially admitted  to  oflioes  in  oxu-  service,  the  duties  of 
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vhioh  they  may  be  qualified  by  tbeir  education,  ability, 
and  integrity  duly  to  discbarge. 

' '  "W'e  know  and  respect  tbo  feeb'ngs  of  attaobment  witb 
■which  the  natives  of  India  regard  the  landa  inherited  by 
them  from,  their  ancestors ;  and  we  desii'O  to  protect 
them  in  all  rights  connected  therewith,  subject  to  tbo 
equitable  demands  of  the  state  ;  and  we  will  that  gene- 
rally, in  framing  and  administering  the  law,  duo  regard 
be  paid  to  the  ancient  rights,  usages,  and  customs  of 
India. 

' '  We  deeply  lament  the  evils  and  misery  which  have 
been  brought  upon  India  by  the  acts  of  ambitious 
men,  who  have  deceived  their  countrymen  by  false 
reports,  and  led  them  into  open  rebellion.  Our  power 
has  been  shown  by  the  suppression  of  that  rebellion  in 
the  field ;  we  desire  to  show  our  m.ercy  by  pardoning 
the  offences  of  those  who  desire  to  return  to  the  path  of 
duty. 

"Already  in  our  province,  with  a  view  to  stop  the 
further  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  hasten  the  pacification 
of  our  Indian  dominions,  our  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  has  held  out  the  expectation  of  pardon  on  cer- 
tain terms  to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  in  the 
late  unhappy  disturbances  have  been  guilty  of  offences 
against  our  Government,  and  has  declared  the  punish- 
ment which  wOl  be  inflicted  on  those  whoso  crimes 
place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness. 

"  We  approve  and  confirm  the  said  act  of  our  Yicei-oy 
and  Governor-General,  and  do  further  announce  and 
proclaim  as  follows  : — 

"  Our  clemeocy  will  be  extended  to  all  offenders,  save 
and  except  those  who  have  been,  or  shall  be,  convicted 
of  having  directly  taken  part  in  the  mm-der  of  British 
subjects.  With  regard  to  such  the  demands  of  justice 
forbid  the  exercise  of  mercy. 

"To  those  who  have  willingly  given  asylum  to 
murderers,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  or  who  may 
have  acted  as  leaders  or  instigators  in  revolt,  their 
lives  alone  can  be  guaranteed;  but,  in  apportioning 
the  penalty  due  to  such  persons,  full  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  circamstances  under  which  they  have 
been  induced  to  throw  off  their  allegiance,  and  largo 
indulgence  will  bo  shown  to  those  whose  crimes  may 
appear  to  have  originated  in  too  credulous  acceptance  of 
the  false  reports  circulated  by  designing  men. 

"To  all  others  in  arms  against  the  Government,  wo 
hereby  promiso  unconditional  pardon,  amnesty,  and 
oblivion  of  all  ofienco  against  ourselves,  otu'  crown  and 
dignity,  on  their  return  to  their  homes  and  peaceful 
pursuits.  It  is  our  royal  pleasure  that  thcso  terms  of 
grace  and  amnesty  should  bo  extended  to  all  those  who 
comply  with  their  conditions  before  tho  first  day  of 
January  next. 

"  When,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  internal  tran-  i 
quillity  shall  bo  restored,  it  is  our  earnest  desire  to 
btimulate  the  peaceful  industry  of  India,  to  promote 
works  of  public  utility  and  improvement,  and  to  ad- 
minister its  Government  for  the  benefit  of  all  our 
subjects  resident  therein.  In  their  prosperity  will  bo 
our  strength,  in  their  contentment  our  security,  and  in 


their  gi-atitude  our  best  reward.  And  may  the  God  of 
all  power  grant  to  us  and  to  those  ia  authority  tinder 
us  strength  to  carry  out  these  our  wishes  for  the  good  of 
our  people." 

Such  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  future  govern- 
ment of  India  was  to  rest.  Armed  with  this  proclama- 
tion, and  one  issued  in  his  own  name,  in  which  he 
promised  protection  to  all  who  submitted.  Lord  Clyde, 
that  same  night,  crossed  the  Ganges  and  entered  Oude 
to  enforce  tho  law,  and  reduce  the  last  remaining  rebels 
to  obedience.  We  have  already  stated  that  one  great 
body  of  rebels,  led  by  Ealnie  Madho,  held  the  forts  and 
jungles  between  the  Goomtee  and  the  Ganges.  It  was 
against  him  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  directed  his 
first  efforts.  His  own  camp  was  near  Pertabghur  on  the 
Sye,  and  his  troops  formed  the  main  central  column.  On 
the  right  was  Sir  Ilope  Grant,  near  Sultanpore ;  on  the 
left  Colonel  Wetherall,  near  the  Ganges.  These  columns 
were  to  sweep  the  country  before  them,  and  concentrate 
on  Amethie,  a  strong  mud  fort,  held  by  the  rajah  of  that 
ilk,  and  garrisoned  by  20,000  men  of  all  sorts,  with 
thirty  guns.  These  forts  abounded  in  the  country. 
There  were  upwards  of  a  thousand.  They  were  mud 
entrenchments,  having  deep  ditches  all  around,  with 
more  or  less  flanking  bastions,  and  gatowaj-s  so  placed 
in  re-entering  angles  as  to  be  under  flanking  fijes.  They 
usually  stood  in  the  midst  of  dense  jungle,  and  were 
bidden  fi'om  view  until  you  came  close  upon  them. 

Amethie  stands  in  one  of  these  jungles  between  the 
Sye  and  the  Goomtee.  The  army  marched  up  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sye,  and  the  roads  were  so  bad  that  the 
column  was  frequently  obliged  to  go  straight  over  the 
corn-fields.  On  the  9th  Lord  Clyde  arrived  within  sight 
of  the  fort,  and  as  he  came  up  in  front  Sir  Hope  Grant 
marched  in  on  tho  right,  and  Wetherall's  column  joined 
the  main  body  on  the  left.  The  latter  in  his  progress  had 
met  with  a  small  fort  which  be  had  taken  by  storm,  but 
with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  men.  It  was  what  is  called 
a  brilliant  exploit,  but  Lord  Clyde  did  not  quite  approve 
of  that  mode  of  proceeding.  lie  always  preferred  using 
guns,  and  pounding  the  enemy  out  of  his  strong  places. 
The  movement  of  these  three  columns  was  so  well  timed 
that,  as  wo  have  said,  they  all  came  together  at  the 
ai^pointod  time  and  place.  Hero  then  was  the  force  for 
the  work.  Gims  to  batter;  infantry,  if  need  were,  to 
storm  ;  cavalry  in  considerable  numbers  to  pm-sue  ;  all 
eager  to  close  with  the  encmj'. 

But  the  Rajah  of  Amethie  thought  discretion  tho 
better  part  of  valour.  He  had  seen  tho  proclamation  of 
the  Queen,  and  that  of  Lord  Clyde.  Uo'had  long  been 
parleying  with  Major  Barrow,  civil  commissioner  at 
bead-quarters,  with  a  view  to  submission.  Ho  wanted 
to  make  terms,  whereas  tho  Governor-General  would 
not  accept  anything  except  unconditional  surrender. 
Lord  Clyde  was  ready  to  give  him  plenty  of  time,  and 
ho  promised  not  to  approach  near  to  tho  fort  until 
that  time  expired.  It  so  happened  that  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
ignorant  of  tho  promiso,  went  out  to  reconnoitre.  The 
fort  guns  opened  on  him.  Tho  rajah  was  in  a  great 
fright.     He  immediately  sent  an  agent  to  apologise.     It 
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■,ras  tho  Sejioys  -wlio  liad  fired,  not  tho  rajah;  and  over 
thes5  lio  liaJ  no  influence.  If  ho  could  manago  it,  ho 
;uid,  lio  would  surrender  with  all  his  guns  and  fuUowera ; 
but  over  tho  Sepoys  ho  had  no  power.  Lord  Clyde,  in 
rei)ly,  demanded  tho  immodiato  surrender  of  tho  fort. 
The  rajah  was  alarmed ;  and  on  tho  night  of  thu  9th  he 
.stole  out,  and  surrendered  in  tho  morning  to  Major 
Barrow.  On  tho  10th  nothing  was  done,  and  ou  the 
11th  it  was  found  that,  instead  of  surrendering  like  tho 
rajah,  tlw  garrison  had  gono  off  thi-ough  tho  jungle  in 
tho  night.  The  troops  wont  in,  and  found  it  full  of 
stores,  but  tho  guns  were  nowhere  yisible.  Lord  Clyde 
rode  in,  accompanied  by  tho  rajah.  The  former  was 
angry ;  the  latter  terrified  at  tho  countenance  and  lan- 
guage of  the  Lord  Sahib,  upon  whom  he  had  played  a 
trick.  Tho  r.ajali  was  told  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner, 
liablo  to  any  punishment,  because  he  had  not  kept  his  i 
word.  After  a  strict  search  sixteen  guns  were  dis- 
covered, leaving  fourteen  unaccounted  for. 

Dismantling  tho  fort,  Lord  Clyde  dispatched  three 
columns  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives;  and  conjectui-ing 
1  ightly  that  they  would  in  the  main  make  for  Shunkor- 
pore,  the  stronghold  of  Bainio  Madho,  the  columns 
marcljed  towards  that  place,  halting  at  Oodeypore. 
Here  an  agent  from  the  rebel  chief  reached  the  camp. 
His  object  was  to  know  what  terms  his  master  could 
obtain.  Tho  answer  was,  ■unconditional  surrender. 
While  the  agent  hurried  back,  the  army  moved  onward, 
arriving  ou  tho  14th  three  miles  from  Shunkerpore. 
The  troops  wero  posted  so  that  the  escape  of  the  garri- 
son might  be  dilficult.  Pickets  and  patrols  were  sup- 
posed to  encircle  it ;  but  the  forts  were  numerous,  and 
covered  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and,  as  as  tho  event 
proved,  could  not  be  sun-ounded.  BaLneo  Madho  re- 
opened negotiations,  but  unable  to  gain  anything  by  it, 
he  directed  his  son  to  adopt  the  device  so  often  and 
successfully  practised  by  the  landowners  in  oui'  own  civil 
wars.  The  son  of  Bainio  Madho  informed  Lord  Clyde 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  his  father's  conduct ;  his 
father  was  for  tho  Begum  and  her  son,  while  he  was  for 
the  British.  If  Lord  Clyde  would  promise  him  the  pro- 
perty, he  would  help  to  dispossess  his  father.  No  notice 
was  taken  of  this,  and  the  chief  was  preparing  to  attack 
Shunkerpore,  when  word  came  in  from  tho  outposts  that 
the  enemy  had  fled.  So  it  was.  They  had  gone  oS'  in 
tho  night,  evading  our  pickets,  and  marching  south- 
west, over  the  Sye,  upon  Poorwah. 

Hero  was  another  disappointment;  yet  it  had  its 
consolations.  It  showed  that  the  rebels  had  lost  heart — 
a  fact  confirmed  by  the  numerous  submissions  of  petty 
chiefs.  As  tho  troops  advanced,  Oude  police,  newly 
raised,  were  placed  in  fortified  jiosts,  while  here  and 
there  bodies  of  Europeans  and  Punjabees  occupied  small 
entrenched  camps ;  so  that,  as  the  counti-y  was  con- 
quered, it  was  held  down  and  order  restored.  Nothing 
in  this  great  calamity  and  strife  for  empire  is  more  re- 
mai'kable  than  the  ease  with  which  we  could,  in  any 
district,  raise  a  native  anny.  Here  in  Oude,  as 
in  the  Punjab  and  in  the  Doab,  our  officers  were 
enlisting  men  as  last  as  they  wanted  them  ;    and  these 


newly-raised  men  did  good  seryico  against  their  country- 
men. 

From  Shunkerpore  Lord  Clyde  continued  tho  pursuit 
of  the  enemy  ;  but,  as  iutelligonce  of  the  whereabouts  of 
Baiuie  Madho  was  contradictoiy,  he  halted  a  few  houi's 
near  Hoy  Barcilly,  in  order  to  obtain  exact  infoi-mation. 
It  did  not  come,  but  some  infoxTnation  came,  which 
warranted  a  move,  and  the  ai-my  defiled  through  Eoy 
BareUly  and  went  up  the  Sye,  Colonel  Evelogh,  com- 
manding a  light  column,  was  ordered  to  follow  and  not 
lose  sight  of  Bainie  Madho,  while  the  army  crossed  the 
Sj-e  above  Eoy  Bareilly.  Then  in  came  a  coiu-ier  from 
Evelegh,  with  certain  news  that  ho  had  tracked  tho 
foe  to  Dhondiakera,  on  tho  Ganges.  Hero  it  was  that 
Earn  Bux  had  dwelt,  and  he  it  was  whoso  name  was  in- 
famous, for  ho  had  caught  and  massacred  some  of  the 
fugitives  from  Cawnpore. 

Lord  Clyde  immediately  marched  on  tho  fort.  A 
bridge  was  thrown  over  tho  Ganges  below  the  rebel 
position,  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  a  force  crossed 
over,  while  cavalry  and  guns  from  Cawnporo  isatroUed 
tho  Doab  shore.  It  was  supposed  that  Bainio  Madho 
had  about  8,000  Oude  Sepoys  *id  many  thousands  of 
irregular  levies ;  and  the  British  brought  up  6,000  men. 
There  were  great  hopes  that  the  rebel  talookdar  would 
be  caught.  The  army  advanced  across  country,  thi'ough 
tho  crops,  covered  by  a  strong  lino  of  skii-mishors  and 
horsemen,  and  so  disposed  as  to  approach  tho  fort  on 
three  sides.  Between  them  and  Dhondiakera  lay  an 
open  plain  full  of  crops,  growing  in  fields  enclosed  by 
high  walls  and  banks  of  earth,  and  studded  with  tumuli. 
Nothing  of  the  fort  was  visible,  except  a  ridge  and  the 
tops  of  two  or  three  mosques.  Lord  Clyde  rode  just  be- 
hind the  skirmishers,  and  soon  came  under  fire.  For  a 
brief  space  there  was  brisk  exchange  of  musketry,  then 
the  enemy  opened  with  cannon,  and  our  guns  were 
ordered  up  to  the  front,  just  as  our-  line  pushed  on. 
From  that  time  the  British  advance  was  continuous. 
Lord  Clyde  still  leading  with  the  eager  skirmishers. 
After  a  brief  but  heavy  cannonade,  our  "  advance  be- 
came a  run.  The  men  cheering,  broke  out  into  a  double, 
at  last  into  a  regular  race.  Lord  Clyde  himself  leading 
them  on."  The  ridge  was  crowned,  just  in  time  to  see 
the  enemy  in  full  flight  up  and  down  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges.  In  a  moment  the  cavahy  and  horse  artillery 
and  some  of  tho  foot  went  off  in  pursuit,  while  another 
body,  with  two  guns,  opened  upon  a  host  of  fugitives 
who  were  trying  to  escape  across  the  Ganges.  But  the 
rebel  chief  escaped  with  his  treastu-e,  and  lost  only  some 
hundreds  killed  and  his  stronghold.  Nevertheless  the 
blow  was,  in  one  sense,  effective.  Tho  rebel  force  was 
broken  up;  its  leaders  were  convinced  that  there  was 
no  safe  place  for  them  south  of  the  Goomtee,  and  they 
fled  even  beyond  the  Gogra. 

Lord  Clyde,  directing  his  army  upon  Lucknow,  en- 
camped there  a  short  time.  More  talookdars  sur- 
rendered. Practically,  Southern  Oude  was  free  from 
organised  revolt,  and  it  now  only  remained  to  deal  with 
the  Begum,  reinforced  by  Bainio  Madho,  and  with  Nana 
Sahib,  all  of  whom  had  been  driven  to  seek  refuge  ia 
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Beyratch,  ■with  their  backs  to  a  pestiferous  belt  of  forest 
land,  called  theTerai,  wbicli  skirts  the  foot  of  the  Hima- 
layas. The  British  forces  Tvero  now  -widely  distributed 
iu  posts  all  over  the  countrj-,  and  when  in  December 
Lord  Clyde  heard  that  the  rebels  were  assembling  on 
the  Gogra,  not  far  from  Nawabgunge,  ho  had  to  collect 
a  column  wherewith  to  attack  them.  He  marched  north 
fi'om  Lucknow  on  the  4th  of  December.  On  the  6th, 
he  heard  that  the  enemy  were  in  force  at  Beyram  Ghat 
on  the  Gogra.  Directing  the  infantry  to  follow,  ho 
made  a  forced  march  with  the  cavalry  and  four  guns, 
hoping  to  surprise  the  enemy  and  di-ivo  them  into  the 
river  before  they  could  destroy  their  boats.  But,  al- 
though he  rode  at  speed  all  the  way,  ho  reached  the 
river  only  to  find  that  the  enemy  had  just  fled. 

The  army  was  next  marched  to  Fyzabad,  and  thence 
it  crossed  the  Gogra  into  Beyratch.  Maun  Singh  and 
his  brother  accompanied  the  force.  Halting  for  some 
days  in  the  town  of  Beyratch  to  receive  and  answer 
letters  from  the  rebel  leaders,  some  of  whom  were  willing 
to  come  in  on  terms.  Lord  Clyde  would  not  listen  to 
anything  but  unconditional  surrender,  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  effect  an  aft-angemeut,  the  army'marched  on 
Nanparah.  A  few  miles  bej-ond  the  troops  came  up  with 
a  body  of  the  enemy  in  the  jungle,  but  the  latter  would 
not  stand  an  attack.  They  fled  in  all  directions  before 
the  cavalry  and  the  guns.  Hei'e  it  was  that  Lord  Clyde 
met  with  a  severe  accident.  Galloping  over  the  fields, 
his  horse  put  one  foot  in  a  hole,  and  coming  down, 
threw  the  Commander-in-Chief  with  such  force  that  his 
right  shoulder  was  dislocated.  This  was  soon  remedied 
by  the  surgeons,  but  Lord  Clyde  was  much  shaken,  and 
obliged  to  follow  the  troops  in  a  litter. 

The  operations  were  now  rapidly  coming  to  an  end. 
On  the  27th  of  December,  hearing  that  a  body  of  the 
enemy  had  collected  in  the  fort  of  Mejidiah,  Lord  Clyde 
marched  upon  them,  di'ove  them  out  with  his  guns, 
and  then  went  in  and  took  all  thou-  artillery.  It  was  a 
very  strong  place,  and  its  easy  capture  showed  that  the 
enemy  had  lost  confidence.  On  the  30th  Lord  Clyde 
was  informed  that  Nana  Sahib  and  Bainie  Madho  were 
at  Bankee,  twenty  miles  north  of  Nanparah.  He  deter- 
mined to  march  all  night,  and,  if  possible,  surprise  them. 
This  was  the  last  action  of  the  war  on  this  side.  Briga- 
dier Eowcroft  had  already  defeated  Bala  Eao,  brother 
of  the  Nana,  at  Toolsepore,  and  our  forces  were  close  to 
the  Terai  on  all  sides.  In  order  to  move  his  force  rapidly 
Lord  Clyde  made  use  of  150  elephants.  Upon  these  ho 
placed  half  his  infantry,  mounting  the  other  half  at  the 
halting  places.  An  elephant  bearing  a  huge  lantern 
guided  the  column  across  country ;  and  thus  wont  on 
horse,  elephants,  and  guns,  traversing  by  night  an 
Indian  jungle.  "About  seven  o'clock,"  says  Mr.  Russell, 
"when  the  force  had  got  within  a  few  miles  of  Bankee, 
a  white  clump  was  observed  by  our  vedettes  at  the  baso 
of  a  thick  tope  of  trees.  It  wavered  to  and  fro,  extended, 
and  broke,  resolving  itself  into  a  strong  picket  of  Sowars, 
who  rode  away  from  our  right  front.  About  eight  o'clock 
the  enemy,  mostly  cavalry,  were  visible  in  our  front :  as  wo 
.approached,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  long,  defp  swamj) 


lay  in  their  front,  which  was  covered  on  each  flank  by  a 
small  village.  Behind  them  and  on  their  left,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  extended  the  jungle,  a  dense,  high 
wall  of  green,  apparently  of  immense  thickness.  The 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  was  now  mounted  on  an 
elephant,  attended  by  Colonel  Metcalfe,  reconnoitred 
theii'  positions.  General  Mansfield  was  entrusted  with 
the  general  direction  of  the  attack.  A  vci-y  few  moments 
sufficed  for  the  dispositions.  The  Hussars  slipped  after 
the  infantry  towards  our  left;  the  guns,  Carabineers, 
and  Punjabees  on  the  right  were  received  by  the  fire  of 
three  guns — one  in  the  tope,  and  two  from  the  village, 
near  the  angle  of  the  two  lines  of  jungle.  They  pushed 
on,  the  shot  flying  over  their  heads,  the  enemy  running 
into  the  jungle  ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  three  guns 
were  ours.  It  was  about  half-past  eight  when  the  enemy 
opened  flre  on  us.  The  belt  of  jungle  was  about  half  a 
mile  broad.  By  half-past  ten  our  cavalry  and  part  of  the 
guns  suddenly  emerged  on  a  wide  plain  with  an  undu- 
lating surface,  in  front  of  which  rose  the  Nepaulese  Hills, 
with  their  base  covered  by  the  Terai.  On  the  left  of  tho 
cavalrj',  the  belt  of  jungle  ran  on  in  a  line  down  to  a  dip 
in  the  ground,  where  it  abruptly  ceased.  In  tho  plain 
appeared  the  enemy,  flying  in  two  disorderly  bodies,  ono 
towards  the  left,  where  the  jungle  ceased,  as  I  have 
described,  the  other  towards  a  village  on  our  right. 
Detaching  a  squadron  of  tho  7th  Hussars  to  tho  left,  Sir 
William  Russell  led  the  remainder  of  his  regiment  and 
the  Punjabees  towards  the  large  mass  of  the  fugitives  on 
the  right.  As  they  dashed  onwards  their  course  was  un- 
fortunately interrupted  by  a  deep  nullah  filled  with 
water,  which  stopped  Fraser's  guns,  and  detained  the 
cavalrj-  in  their  pursuit.  The  moment  they  were  freed 
from  this  obstacle  they  charged  on  to  tho  right,  but  tho 
enemy  had  got  a  good  start,  and  were  close  to  the 
village,  which  was  situated  on  a  ford  of  the  river  Raptee. 
Here  they  rushed  across  in  wild  confusion.  But  tho 
Hussars  pressed  close  upon  them.  The  Punjabees 
captured  a  gun  on  the  brink  of  the  river.  Suddenly 
a  heavy  battery  of  six  guns,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  opened  on  our  cavalry,  covering  the  ford,  and 
ploughing  up  the  opposite  bank.  Tho  Begum's  guns  had 
been  sent  up,  and  Mehudi  Hoosim  was  doing  his  best  for 
his  friends.  Our  guns  were  not  up.  The  enemy  on  tho 
right  had  got  over,  and  were  collecting  on  the  other  side 
of  the  rapid  river,  under  cover  of  their  guns.  Mean- 
while tho  squadron  under  Fraser  on  the  left,  having  a 
greater  space  to  go  over,  had  not  got  so  close  to  tho  river 
at  the  point  where  the  jungle  joined  its  course.  The 
enemy,  headed  by  the  Rifles  through  tho  jungle,  and  cut 
off  on  tho  right,  were  all  crowding  in  dismay  towards  tho 
narrow  point  where  thcro  was  a  ford  on  tho  left.  The 
Hussars  and  Punjabees  on  tho  right  were  at  once 
wheeled  round,  and  running  the  gauntlet  of  tho  enemy's- 
guns  all  along  the  bank.s  of  the  river,  galloped  as  hard 
as  they  could  to  assist  the  squadron  on  the  left.  As 
Fraser's  men  saw  they  were  gaining  on  the  enemy,  and 
that  a  river  ran  before  them,  they  gave  one  ringing 
cheer,  eat  down  in  their  saddles,  and  rushed  along  as 
fast,  fierce,  and  strong  as  tho  Raptoo  itself.    '  Steady,  men, 
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steady ! '  It  is  in  vain ;  tho  thunder  of  horses'  hoofs,  the 
lightning  of  battle,  roll  and  flash  along.  In  a  cascade  of 
white  tho  Sowars  precipitate  themselves  into  tho  waters 
of  tho  Eaptoe.  At  tho  sight  our  Hussars  give  one  more 
wild  cry,  and  in  an  instant  they  are  engaged  with  thom 
in  the  river ;  not  a  man  could  bo  hold,  each  wont  straight 
at  an  enemy.  Their  horses  flounder  amid  the  rocks ;  but 
tho  Hussars  hold  their  own.  They  cut  down  tho  Sowars, 
as  they  are  struggling  in  tho  whirling"  stream,  and 
charge  thom  in  tho  ford.  It  is  one  of  those  wonderful 
spectacles  only  to  be  seen  in  actual  war,  and  of  which 
peace  has  no  counterpart;  here,  men  and  horses  swim- 
ming for  their  lives  ;  there,  fierce  hand-to-hand  conflicts 
between  Sowars  and  Hussars  in  the  foaming  water.  But 
the  river  was  our  most  formidable  foe.  Poor  Major 
Home,  a  most  kindheartcd,  excellent  old  soldier,  ovor- 
ttu-ned  with  his  horse  in  the  river,  was  rolled  over, 
swept  away,  and  drowned.  Captain  Stisted,  carried  away 
by  the  stream,  was  only  saved  by  the  activity  and 
presence  of  mind  of  Major  Eraser,  his  comrade,  who 
pulled  off  his  coat,  and  plunged  into  tho  river  just  in 
time  to  carry  his  friend,  with  a  spark  of  life  unextin- 
guished, to  tho  bank.  Tho  river  was  full  of  struggling 
men  and  horses,  and  some  forty  or  fifty  of  the  enemy 
were  swimming  for  their  lives ;  but  the  rest  were  beneath 
the  waters,  or  were  riding  across  tho  other  bank.  Our 
men  had  ridden  thirty  miles.  They  were  exhausted,  and 
so  were  the  horses;  and  so  at  one  o'clock  the  cavalry  fell 
back,  marched  through  tho  jungle,  and  joining  tho  rest 
of  the  expedition,  found  their  tents  pitched  and  baggage 
up  at  Bankee,  in  their  rear,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  31st. 
We  halted  here  for  several  days,  in  order  to  close  up  tho 
pass,  and  keep  the  enemy  atNepaul;  whilst  Lord  Clyde 
awaited  the  instructions  of  Lord  Canning  in  reference  to 
the  course  to  be  adopted  with  the  rebels  who  had  escaped 
into  the  territories  of  our  ally." 

Such  was  the  last  encounter  on  tho  Oudo  frontier. 
Nana  Sahib,  unhappily,  got  away.  He  was  in  a  wood, 
two  miles  in  rear  of  the  position,  when  the  guns  opened. 
Ho  gave  orders  for  flight  at  once,  and  with  elejjhants, 
bearing  himself  and  his  treasure,  dashed  over  tho  Eaptce 
into  the  Terai  and  Nepaul.  Sir  Hope  Grant  had  fol- 
lowed his  brother,  Bala  Eao,  into  tho  jungle  beyond 
Toolsepore,  and  had  dispersed  his  soldiery,  taking  fifteen 
guns.  "  Thus,"  says  Lord  Clyde,  in  his  official  report, 
"  the  contest  in  Oudo  has  boeu  brought  to  an  end,  and 
the  resistance  of  150,000  armed  men  subdued  with  a  very 
moderate  loss  to  Her  Majesty's  troops,  and  the  most 
merciful  forbearance  towards  the  misguided  enemy." 
One  after  another  the  chiefs  surrendered,  and  Major 
Barrow  held  his  court  to  receive  these  rebels,  who 
acknowledged  that  thej-  had  lost  tho  game.  Tho  rebels, 
with  the  Nana  and  tho  Begum,  were  held  fast  in  the 
Terai,  where  they  pcriblied  one  by  one.  The  Nana  and 
the  Begum  have  never  since  reappeared.  Six  years  have 
passed  by,  and  we  are  still  ignorant  of  their  fate.  It  is 
assumed  that  they  have  found  safe  shelter  in  Nepaul  or 
Thibet.  All  the  other  leaders,  except  Peroze  Shah, 
of  Delhi,  were  either  captured,  killed  in  action,  or 
surrendering,  were  punished  according  to  the  nature  of 
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their  crimes.  Oudo  was  disarmed,  tho  forts  of  tho 
talookdars  were  demolished  ;  Lucknow  was  fortified,  and 
tho  provinco  wa.s  permanently  occupied.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomerj',  and  after  him  Mr.  Wingfield,  were  left  to 
reoi-gaulse  tho  govornmont.  Lord  Clj'do  went  to 
Simla  to  restore  his  health,  and  Lord  Canning  returned 
to  Calcutta  to  undertake  tho  gigantic  task  of  reorganising 
the  whole  Government  of  India  on  tho  new  basis  of 
Imperial  rule,  and  as  a  fundamental  steji  was  obliged  to 
take  in  hand  the  finances,  which  the  mutiny  had  so 
greatly  disordered.  After  tho  end  of  January,  1858^ 
there  were  combats  and  skirmishes  hero  and  there  with 
bodies  of  turbulent  men,  the  dregs  of  tho  native  armies 
raised  by  the  rebellious  chiefs ;  but  they  only  measured 
tho  regular  subsidouco  of  the  great  tempest  which  had 
swept  over  the  land,  and  could  not  bo  made  interesting 
in  detail  to  any  reader.  With  one  exception,  wo  have 
now  followed  the  track  of  every  rebel  leader  to  its  close. 
That  exception  is  the  career  of  Tantia  Topee,  who,  with 
Kour  Singh ,  was  the  only  able  man  thrown  to  tho  surface 
by  these  great  events.  His  romantic  course  is  worth, 
following,  at  least  in  outline. 

Tho  reader  will  remember  that  it  was  Tantia  Topee 
who  directed  the  Gwalior  Contingent  upon  Cawnporo- 
when  Windham  was  rudely  handled  ;  that  it  was  Tantia 
Topee  who  devised  the  scheme  of  relieving  Jhansi,  and 
who  fought  the  battle  of  Calpeo  so  well,  and  who,  when 
beaten,  conceived  the  really  gi-eat  design  of  dethroning 
Scindia,  and  rousing  all  Central  India  against  us.  It 
was  Tantia  Topee  who  showed  so  much  skill  in  tho 
battles  before  Gwalior,  that  ho  extorted  a  compliment 
from  Sir  Hugh  Hose.  Had  this  remarkable  man 
possessed  as  much  personal  courage  as  ho  did  military 
abilitj',  he  would  have  been  the  most  foiinidable  anta- 
gonist, except  the  Sikh  leaders,  we  had  encountered 
in  India  since  the  days  of  Tippoo.  Robust,  active,  of 
middle  height,  Tantia  Topee  was  framed  to  bear  fatigue. 
Cool  and  composed,  with  a  keen  eye  and  fertile  brain, 
he  wa#  able  to  devise  endless  plans ;  and,  although 
unable  to  risk  the  dangers  of  the  battlo  field,  ho  was- 
never  daunted  or  abashed  by  defeat.  3y  sheer  jjersonal 
inflaencc  he  drew  armed  men  around  him  wherever  he 
went,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  authentic  instance  of 
a  really  able  soldier  who  inspired  confidence  without 
sharing  the  perils  of  his  men.  India  is  the  only  countrj^ 
in  the  world  where  such  a  phenomenon  could  be  seen ; 
because  in  India  alono  is  cowardice  not  held  in  con- 
tempt. 

Driven  from  Gwalior,  Tantia  rode  off  to  tho  westward. 
Pursued  and  stricken  by  Robert  Napier,  turned  asido 
by  tho  appearance  of  Brigadier  Showers  with  the  Agra 
troops  at  Puttehpore  Sikri,  ho  mado  with  aU  speed  for 
Jeypore,  seizing  camels,  horses,  elephants,  carts,  pro- 
visions as  he  went.  His  object  was  to  seize  some  largo 
town  and  plunder  it,  taking  arms,  and  cannon,  and 
coin ;  and  getting  together  as  large  a  mass  of  mounted 
men  as  he  could.  The  native  ruler  of  Jeypore  was  on 
our  side,  .ind  there  was,  therefore,  a  double  motive  for 
saving  him.  Accordingly,  G'eneral  Roberts,  as  soon  as 
he  learned  that  Tantia  was  marching  on  Jeypore,  broke 
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Tip  Hia  camp  at  Nusseerabad,  and,  by  rapid  forced 
marches,  interposed  just  in  time  between  the  rebel  and 
his  prey.  Erustrated  in  his  move  upon  Jeypore,  Tantia 
turned  abruptly  southward,  and  rode  straight  for  Tonk, 
a  town  and  native  principality  on  one  of  the  affluents  of 
the  Chiimbul.  Eoberts  now  followed,  and  other  columns 
closed  from  different  quarters  towards  the  rebel  line  of 
inarch.  Tantia  was  first  at  Tonk.  The  raj  ah  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  fort,  and  kept  the  enemy  at  bay ;  but  he 
plundered  the  town,  and  carried  off  four  guns.  Colonel 
Holmes  now  took  up  the  chase,  but  was  soon  stopped 
by  want  of  carriage.  Then  Eoberts  went  on,  and  by  long 
inarches  overtook  the  enemy,  forced  him  to  an  action, 
and  routed  him.  The  light-heeled  rebels  rushed  away 
towards  Odeypore.  Eoberts  followed,  and  overtook 
them  again,  this  time  getting  well  among  them  with 
his  horsemen,  cutting  them  up,  and  retaking  the  Tonk 
guns.  The  enemy  scattered  to  avoid  the  pursuing 
cavalry,  and  then  crossing  the  Ohumbul,  and  being 
reinforced  by  the  desperadoes  of  the  country  side,  laid 
siege  to  and  took  the  important  town  of  Julra  Patun. 
Here  they  levied  very  heavy  contributions,  and  obtained 
a  large  number  of  guns.  This  was  Tantia' s  greatest 
ti-iumph.  He  had  sacked  Julra  Patun  in  the  teeth  of 
our  troops. 

But  he  dared  not  halt.  Eoberts  was  following. 
Smith's  troops  on  the  Agra  trunk  road  were  approaching 
him.  The  Mhow  force,  under  General  Michell,  was 
preparing  to  strike.  Tantia's  object  was  now  the  Bhopal 
state  ;  his  ultimate  design'being  to  cross  the  Nerbudda 
and  the  Taptee,  and  breaking  into  the  Decoan  or  Nag- 
pore,  raise  a  mighty  insurrection,  and  gather  the  Eohillas 
to  his  flag.  This  was  a  great  danger,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  strain  every  nerve  to  ward  it  off.  Smith 
detached  Eobertson,  of  the  2oth  Bombay  Native  Infantry, 
and  Michell  moved  up  from  Mhow.  Eobertson  overtook 
part  of  the  rebel  force  at  Bajapore,  mostly  Sepoys,  many 
wearing  medals.  He  came  upon  them  as  they  were 
cooking,  drove  them  into  and  over  a  river,  and  tilled 
many  hundreds.  Michell  had  even  better  fortune,  for 
he  routed  the  main  body  on  the  13th  of  September,  and 
took  nearly  thirty  guns,  the  spoil  of  Julra  Patun.  Thus, 
headed  off  from  Bhopal,  Tantia  hastened  to  Seronge,  on 
the  Betwa,  and  halted  to  refit  and  recruit.  But  he 
dared  not  stay  long.  His  spies  told  him  that  columns 
were  a-foot,  oast,  west,  north,  and  south.  So  he  broke  up 
from  Soronge  a  few  hours  before  Captain  Mayne  rode  in 
with  part  of  Smith's  force,  and  going  northwards, 
.attacked  and  captured  Esaughur,  a  fortress  belonging  to 
Scindia.  Smith  and  Mayne  followed  him,  making  a 
march  on  Esaughur  in  concert  with  troops  from  Jhansi 
and  Owalior.  Again  the  rebel  made  a  rapid  retreat, 
striking  in  between  the  advancing  troops,  and  making 
eastward  for  the  Botwa.  He  crossed  this  river  on  tho 
,  9th  of  October,  intending  to  .seize  and  plunder  tho 
fiiendly  native  state  of  Tehree.  Here  he  had  tho  aid  of 
an  ally.  The  Nawab  of  Bandacame  up  the  river  on  the 
loft  bank  to  opposo  Michell  advancing  from  Scrongo, 
while  Tantia  sacked  Tohree.  But  on  the  very  day  when 
Tantia  crossed  tho  Botwa,  Michell  met  tho  nawab,  and 


fighting  him  at  once  with  characteristic  vigoui-,  routed 
him  with  great  loss.  In  the  meantime  Tantia  had  formed 
a  column  on  the  road  to  Tehree;  and  when,  on  the  11th, 
he  was  moving  back  to  the  Betwa,  Michell,  who  had 
crossed  that  river  at  Mungrowlee,  fell  in  with  Tantia  at 
Sindwah,  and  took  four  of  his  guns. 

Thus  frustrated  and  defeated,  this  persevering  parti- 
san fled  first  towards  the  north,  but  doubling  back,  stole 
away  between  his  pursuers,  and  made  for  the  Nerbudda, 
by  way  of  Eatghuj,  which  readers  will  remember  as  a 
fort  west  of  Saugor,  besieged  and  captured  by  Sir  Hugh 
Eose  at  the  opening  of  his  campaign.  He  had  not 
effected  this  movement  without  suffering  one  more 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  energetic  and  tireless  Michell. 
In  spite  of  these  defeats  Tantia  was  now  apparently 
nearer  than  ever  to  the  object  of  his  endless  manoeuvres ; 
for,  at  the  end  of  October,  he  actually  crossed  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Nerbudda,  east  of  Hoosingabad.  Befoi-e 
him  lay  one  line  of  posts,  and  he  was  in  Nagpore,  or  the 
Deccan.  This  was  the  one  moment  of  great  peril  for  us. 
If  Tantia,  with  even  a  broken  force  of  7,000  men, 
entered  the  Deccan,  he  would  in  a  week  have  been  at 
the  head  of  100,000  men.  The  Government  was  really 
alarmed ;  but  as  the  danger  was  greater,  so  were  the 
means  of  parrying  it  greater,  since  Lord  Elphinetone 
had  pushed  up  a  large  force  of  European  and  native 
cavalry  to  render  the  hunt  after  Tantia  more  effective ; 
while,  from  Kamptee,  in  Nagpore,  to  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
bay,  there  was  a  great  stu-  of  troops,  and  a  readiness  to 
move  at  the  shortest  notice  to  guard  the  passes,  and 
fords,  and  great  roads  southwards.  And  the  measures 
adopted  proved  to  be  effective.  Tantia  found  he  could 
not  get  further  than  the  hiUs  of  Sindwarra.  Out  of 
these  he  was  forced  by  Lieutenant  Kerr.  Flying  by 
devious  routes,  he  sought  the  Nerbudda  again ;  but, 
being  headed,  he  tui-ned  westward,  and  traversed  the 
hills  between  tho  Taptee  and  Nerbudda  at  racing  speed. 
It  is  assumed  that  his  aim  was  Candeish.  Moving  into 
Nimar,  he  actually  prevaUod  on  1,000  men  of  Holkar's 
Horse  to  desert  and  join  him,  and  with  this  reinforce- 
ment rode  off  to  Burwanna,  evading  oiu-  troops.  Find- 
ing it  impossible  to  remain  in  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda, 
or  to  break  into  Candeish,  he  once  more  crossed  tho 
great  river,  and  hurried  into  Malwa;  not,  however, 
before  he  had  been  hit  very  hard  by  a  new  enemy — the 
Camel  Corps ;  that  is,  infantry  mounted  on  camels.  It 
was  this  force  which  drove  Tantia  over  tho  river.  Briga- 
dier Parke  now  came  up.  He  formed  a  flying  column, 
all  horsemen,  except  100  Highlanders.  With  thoso  ho 
crossed  the  river,  and  marched  241  miles  in  nine  days; 
he  caught  Tantia  near  Chota  Odoyi^ore.  Forced  to 
fight,  tho  rebel  chief  showed  his  usual  jud.smcut  in  the 
selection  of  a  position  on  broken  ground.  I'arke  put 
his  handful  of  Highlanders  in  the  centre,  and  placed 
horse  on  the  flanks,  and  formed  a  reserve  wholly  of 
cavalry.  Thou,  although  overlapped  on  both  flanks,  ho 
charged  in  upon  tho  foe,  drove  him  from  his  strong 
ground,  and  pursued  him  for  miles.  Ho  fled  deeper 
into  Malwa. 

Jn  tha  meautimo  Forozo  Shah,  who  had  been  fighting 
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in  Oudo,  found  a  gap  in  Lord  Clyde's  line,  and  crossing 
the  Croomtco,  mado  his  ■way  over  tho  Ganges  into  the 
Doab.  Ilero  Brigadier  Pcrcj'  Ilorbert  marchod  upon 
him,  and,  ■wresting  from  him  his  only  gun,  drovo  hiui 
over  the  Jumna.  Fcroze  Shah  mado  for  tho  west. 
Robert  N.apior,  hearing  at  G'walior  of  the  advent  of  this 
nevf  foo,  took  with  him  300  men,  horso  and  foot,  and 
inarching  140  miles  in  four  days,  camo  up  ■with  tho 
rebels  at  Eunnode,  smote  them  heavily,  and  forced  them 
to  turn  to'wards  Kotah.  Met  at  various  points,  Perozo 
Shah  wound  in  and  out,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
crossing  tho  Chumbul  near  Inderghur.  Tantia  Topee, 
smarting  under  tho  rough  punishment  inflicted  by 
Parke,  now  sought  to  join  tho  Delhi  Shazadah.  Start- 
ing from  Saloombor,  Tantia  mado  for  Pertaubghur. 
Major  Roche,  ■who  had  been  watching  for  him,  reached 
Pertaubghur  first.  A  combat  ensued,  but  the  fire  of  our 
guns  frightened  Tantia  away,  and  ho  fled,  losing  men. 
Ilis  next  point  was  Mundisore,  but  he  was  again 
checked.  Colonel  Benson  had  come  up  from  Indoro, 
and  Tantia  Topee  rushed  aw.ay  again,  losing  men  and 
elephants.  As  ho  had  no  guns,  he  co\ild  move  through 
tho  most  difficult  country,  and  distanced  Benson,  crossed 
tho  Chumbul,  and  marched  to  Zoerajiore,  in  Holkar's 
dominions.  But  there  Colonel  Benson,  by  a  forced 
march,  camo  up  ■with  him.  onco  more,  killed  more  men, 
and  took  more  elephants  ;  but  tho  rebel  got  away. 
C'olonel  Somerset  next  got  on  his  track,  marching 
diagonally  upon  his  line  of  retreat,  by  forced  marches, 
caught  him  at  Burrode,  about  fifty  miles  north-east  of 
Kotah.  Colonel  Somerset,  however,  could  only  bring 
about  300  men  into  the  field,  and  therefore  could  only 
facilitate  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  by  driving  him  on- 
wards ;  and  so  it  proved.  Tantia  Topeo  mado  for  tho 
Chumbul  again,  crossed  it,  and  joined  Peroze  Shah 
somewhere  in  the  Jeypore  countrj'.  The  whole  of  these 
operations  wero  performed  at  racing  speed  between  the 
20th  and  30th  of  December. 

Brigadier  Showers  got  wind  of  their  whereabouts,  and 
m.arching  ninety- four  miles  in  three  days,  overtook  tho 
two  worthies  on  the  16th  of  January,  and  slew  some  of 
their  followers,  but  failed  to  catch  chiefs  who  wero  so 
prone  to  fly  at  the  sound  of  the  cannon. 

Thus  reduced  to  extremities,  Ferozo  Shah  disappeared, 
and  has  never  been  captured.  Tantia  Topee,  making  a 
fruitless  efi'ort  to  break  into  Bikaneer,  doubled  back 
again  to  Central  India,  and,  his  fightings  and  flyings 
over,  took  to  the  jungle.  His  long  and  romantic  career 
was  now  coming  to  an  end.  Beset  on  all  sides,  having 
made  many  enemies,  he  dared  not  venture  abroad,  and 
his  very  life  now  depended  on  tho  fidelity  of  thnso  who 
know  his  secret.  In  April  a  native  betrayed  him  ;  he 
was  captured  in  the  jungle  near  Seronge,  tried  by  court 
martial,  and  hanged  at  Sepree,  having  furnished  for  ten 
months  ample  occupation  to  all  tho  troops  in  Central 
India. 

With  tho  captm-e  and  execution  of  Tantia  Topee  tho 
war  camo  to  an  end.  Perfect  tranquillity,  like  that 
which  had  been  the  normal  state  of  India  before  the 
mutiny,  was  not  restored.    Bauds  of  marauders  still  col- 


lected in  tho  jungle,  and  committed  depredations  on  a 
small  scale  until  they  wero  hunted  down.  Tho  Sepoys 
in  tho  Terai  strove  again  and  again  with  desperate  force 
to  break  out  of  their  pestiferous  prison,  but  strove  in 
vain.  But,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  a  practical 
nature,  tho  war  of  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end. 

The  struggle  was  over  then,  and  now  a  new  one 
arose.  Tho  stupendous  exertions  required  to  suppress 
tho  mutiny  had  created  groat  confusion.  Order,  in 
another  sense,  had  to  be  restored.  Tho  mutinous  Sepoys 
tho  rebellious  rajahs  and  their  followers,  had  been  exter- 
minated or  quelled.  Now  it  became  of  the  last  conse- 
quence to  revive  public  confidence,  to  bring  back  order 
and  solidity  to  tho  finances  of  tho  country,  to  re-esta- 
blish tho  principles  of  government,  and  to  reorganise  tho 
army.  This  gigantic  task  Lord  Canning,  aided  by  the 
Home  Government,  had  to  undertake  and  accomplish  ; 
a  task  not  so  exciting  as  that  of  suppressing  a  mutiny 
backed  by  an  insurrection,  but  perhaps  oven  more  la- 
borious and  exhausting,  because  move  tedious. 

A  very  few  figures  will  serve  to  show  tho  magnitude 
of  tho  financial  undertaking.  Just  before  the  mutin}' 
tho  Indian  budget  showed  a  small  surjilus — contrary  to 
the  rule,  which  was  that  it  should  show  a  deficit. 
But  tho  mutin}',  as  a  matter  of  course,  rapidly  restored, 
in  an  aggravated  form,  the  normal  state  of  tho  finances. 
With  a  revenue  of  nearly  £32,000,000,  the  budget  of 
1857-8  showed  a  deficit  of  nearly  £9,000,000,  which  in 
the  next  year  rose  at  a  bound  to  nearly  £15,000,000, 
making  a  total  deficit  in  two  years  of  £24,000,000.  The 
revenue,  by  dint  of  taxation,  had  actually  increased 
during  tho  first  year  of  tho  mutiny;  a  fact  which 
testified  to  the  wonderful  elasticity  of  tho  resources  of 
India.  Tho  great  deficit  was  provided  for  by  loans, 
nearlj'  one-half  of  which  were  raised  in  India  itself, 
showing  that  public  confidence  in  British  power  and 
good  fortune  had  not  been  impaired,  although  the  debt 
rose  in  t^wo  years  to  £81,500,000,  and  in  three  to 
£05,000,000.  The  question  for  Lord  Canning  and  the 
Home  Government  to  solve  was,  how  to  balance  revenue 
and  expenditure.  In  order  to  eflcct  this.  Sir  Charles 
Wood  determined  to  present  India  with  a  Chancellor  of 
tho  Exchequer.  In  England,  as  all  know,  the  Chancel- 
lor who  has  to  meet  tho  expenditure  has  also  to  pro^vide 
the  ways  and  means,  and  has,  of  course,  considerablo 
power  and  influence  in  the  Government  which  decides 
on  the  policy,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  expenses  to  be 
incurred.  But  in  India  the  department  which  provided 
the  money  had  no  connection  'with  the  department  which 
spent  it.  There  was  consequently  carelessness,  extrava- 
gance, and  confused  accounts.  Tho  first  remedy,  then,  was 
to  send  out  Mr.  James  Wilson,  the  well-kno-wn  economist, 
a  statesman  familiar  ■with  our  mode  of  keeping  accounts, 
to  take  charge  of  the  Indian  department,  with  power 
and  authority  sufficient  to  combat  and  overcome  tho 
tendency  to  delay  and  obstruct  but  too  common  among 
tho  servants  of  both  the  great  branches  of  tho  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Wilson  went,  restored  order  to  the  finances, 
.and  died  in  his  duty ;  a  great  loss  to  India  and  to 
England.     In  addition  to  the  gain  we  looked  for  by  tho 
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adoption  of  a  sound  system  worked  out  ■with,  vigilant 
superintendence,  the  Indian  Government  ■was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  extra  taxation.  These  labours  began 
as  soon  as  the  insui-i-ectiou  ■was  suppressed  ;  and  at  this 
time  not  only  has  the  revenue  increased,  but  the  expen- 
ditui-e  has  been  diminished,  and  ■within  five  years  of  the 
end  of  these  great  troubles,  the  Government  of  India 
has  been  able  to  reduce  taxation,  and  secui'e  a  small 
surplus. 

The  army  presented  difficulties  as  great  as  the  finances. 
No  sooner  ■was  one  mutiny  at  an  end,  than  the  Govei-n- 
ment  ■was  threatened  ■with  another.  We  have  already 
recorded  the  transfer  of  authority  from  the  Company  to 
the  Cro^wn.  Under  that  Act  the  army  became,  of  course, 
the  Queen's  army.  Here,  ho-wever,  arose  a  serious  diffi- 
culty. There  ■were  nearly  20,000  European  soldiers 
■who  had  enlisted  to  seiTe,  not  the  Queen,  but  the  Com- 
pany. Technically,  no  doubt,  they  had  all  along  been 
servants  of  the  Queen,  ■whose  agent  the  Company  -was. 
But  soldiers  do  not  understand  these  refined  distinctions ; 
and  ■when  the  men  ■were  simply  told  that  they  ■would  in 
futui'e  be  Queen's  soldiers,  they  first  murmured,  and 
then  mutinied.  The  act  of  mutiny  is  always  indefen- 
sible. In  this  case,  ho^wever,  it  admits  of  some  excuse ; 
for,  as  the  men  said,  the  Government  had  no  right  to 
transfer  them  from  one  service  to  another,  "like  cattle." 
It  ■was  true :  they  had  no  moral  and  only  a  barely 
legal  right.  If,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  soldiers  as 
if  they  ■were  cattle,  the  Government  had  told  them  of 
the  transfer,  and  given  them  a  small  bounty,  the  men 
■would  have  been  pleased  ■with  the  consideration  dis- 
played ;  as  it  ■was,  every  one  sympathised  with  the  men 
who  were  punished,  and  even  the  Queen's  troops 
betrayed  a  strong  inclination  to  take  their  part,  and 
gave  unmistakable  signs  of  their  anger.  And,  after  all, 
the  Government  had  to  do  with  an  ill  grace  what  it 
s'iiould  have  done  at  first  with  a  good  grace.  And  at  great 
cost :  for  a  bounty  of  £2  sterling  per  man  would  have 
amounted  to  only  £40,000;  whereas  the  course  adopted 
— that  of  giving  every  man  the  option  of  taking  his  dis- 
charge— cost  nearly  a  million ;  and  many  of  the  men, 
when  brought  home,  re-enlisted ! 

This  European  mutiny  had  a  very  important  political 
consequence.  At  first,  after  the  abolition  of  the  Com- 
pany, tho  Home  Government  seemed  disposed  to  in- 
crease rather  than  diminish,  much  less  abolish,  the 
ai-my  raised  for  local  service  in  India.  Many  were  of 
opinion  tliat  wo  should  have  a  separate  army  for  sei-vice 
in  India,  China,  the  Cape,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  islands  wo  hold  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  mutiny 
of  the  Company's  Europeans,  mild  though  it  was,  turned 
the  scalo  in  favour  of  abolishing  them  altogether.  The 
consequence  was  an  Act  ■which  amalgamated  the  Com- 
pany's European  troops  with  the  Queen's  army,  and  thus 
the  European  infantry  became  regiments  of  the  line. 
In  order  to  prevent  that  abstraction  of  officers  from 
their  regiments  to  do  staff  duty,  civil  as  well  as  military, 
so  common  under  the  Company's  rerjime,  a  Staff  Corps 
was  organised,  admission  to  which  was  obtained  by 
undergoing  an  examination.     It  is  too  soon  yet  to  pro- 


nounce any  opinion  on  the  working  of  these  extensive 
changes,  but  so  far  they  have  worked  well. 

The  result  of  the  mutiny  was  to  bring  about  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  number  of  Eui-opean  troops  in 
India.  The  number  of  Europeans,  including  officers  of 
native  regiments,  was,  before  the  mutiny,  only  45,522; 
the  number  of  native  troops  was  249,153,  giving  a  total 
of  29i,6Y5.  But  at  the  end  of  1859  there  were  in  India 
no  fewer  than  110,320  Europeans — an  enormous  drain 
upon  oiir  resources  in  men.  There  were  of  native  troops 
207,765,  one-half  of  whom  were  new  levies,  enlisted 
during  the  fight.  So  that  of  regular  soldiers  there  were 
318,085,  and  if  we  add  to  these  the  Military  Police,  a 
thoroughly  military  body,  there  was  a  total  of  407,914. 

Here,  then,  was  the  field  for  reduction,  and  a  fine  rich 
field  it  was.  By  dint  of  great  resolution  and  an  un- 
sparing pen,  in  1861  there  are  30,000  fewer  European, 
and,  perhaps,  100,000  fewer  native  troops.  Stm  it  is 
a  subject  of  serious  reflection  to  statesmen,  that  India 
should  require  and  receive  from  us  70,000  or  80,000 
British  soldiers,  to  hold  a  land  which  we  once  held 
with  50,000  at  the  outside.  It  is  obvious  that  from  this 
Ijoint  of  ■view  our  Indian  empire  weakens  our  force 
and  diminishes  our  weight  in  Europe ;  and  that  so  long 
as  we  feel  it  needful  to  keep  80,000  soldiers  in  India, 
we  cannot  again  take  that  part  in  European  questions 
which  we  have  taken  up  to  this  time.  As  to  the  native 
army,  which,  after  all,  we  cannot  do  without,  it  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  Sikhs  and  Punjabees,  and  it  is  believed 
to  be  organised  on  sounder  principles  than  the  rotten 
Bengal  machine  which  exploded  in  1857.  But  there  are 
not  wanting  those  who  anticipate  a  Sikh  mutiny. 

One  other  groat  change  must  not  be  forgotten.  In 
1858-9  Lord  Canning  made  a  royal  progress  throughout 
the  north-west,  even  into  the  farthest  Punjab.  He  held 
dm-bars,  and  rewarded  the  faithful  native  princes,  some 
with  gifts  of  honour,  some  with  fair  speeches,  others 
with  more  solid  gifts  of  territory.  During  this  progress 
he  hinted  here  and  there  the  coming  change  of  policy — 
the  concession  of  the  right  of  adoption  to  all  the  princes 
of  India.  At  a  later  pei'iod  this  momentous  concession 
was  made  in  a  formal  shape.  What  did  it  mean  ?  It 
meant  the  renunciation  of  the  policy  of  annexation, 
nothing  more  nor  less,  and  it  gave  assurance  that  the 
native  states  would  in  future  be  maintained  as  a  part 
of  our  internal  policy.  Lord  Dalhousio  had  made 
annexation  a  system.  Ho  had  annexed  four  kingdoms 
and  five  territories.  It  is  assumed  that,  had  ho  remained 
to  carry  out  his  policy,  India  would  have  been  one 
homogeneous  military  monarchy.  This  is  doubtfnl; 
but  it  is  not  doubtful,  it  is  certain,  that  when  ho  retired 
the  whole  fabric  fell  with  a  crash.  The  mutiny  and 
insurrection  rooted  up  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Dalhousio  system  of  foreign  policy.  The  native  states 
allowed  to  survive  broke  tho  force  of  tho  revolt.  The 
Cis-Sutlej  states  enabled  Sir  John  La^n'rcnce  to  retake 
Delhi.  Bikanoer  and  Bhawulpore  and  Joyporo  were 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  tho  enemy.  Tho  loyalty 
of  Soindia,  Ilolkar,  and  tho  Nl/am  saved  Bombay  and 
Madras  fi-om  the  fate  of  tho  north-west.     Eowah  served 
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to  curb  Eour  Singh.  Tlio  minor  rajahs  and  ranees,  in 
many  places,  fui-nished  material  support  and  aid.  "  It 
is  to  Lord  Canning's  credit,"  says  an  ablo  writer,  "  that 
he  perceived  not  only  the  changed  position  of  affairs,  but 
tho  mode  in  -which  that  change  might  tend  to  consolidate 
tho  supremacy  of  the  Ci-own.  A  diplomatist  of  less 
acumen  would  have  guaranteed  tho  states  as  independent 
•powers.  Lord  Canning  took  from  them  tho  last  vestigo 
of  independence ;  called  them  openly  feudatory  princes; 
compelled  the  proudest  to  retire  backwards  from  the 
chair  of  the  Viceroy,  and  then  guaranteed  their  rights  as 
barons  of  the  empire.  The  concession  was  accepted  with 
delight."  The  concession  was  the  right  to  adopt  an  heir, 
when  they  had  no  issue,  a  privilege  which  secured  the 
continuance  of  tho  state  as  an  entity.  Thus  we  have 
gone  back  to  tho  period  before  Lord  Dalhousie  ruled,  or 
rather  wo  have  adopted,  with  considerable  emphasis,  a 
now  principle — that  native  states  are  desirable.  The 
working  of  this  principle  is  the  more  easy  in  India 
because  there  the  princes  have  never  claimed  inde- 
23endence  in  the  Eui-opean  sense.  They  have  always 
been  taught  to  look  up  to  a  paramount  power,  and  the 
British  Viceroy,  far  moro  effectually  than  tho  Great 
Mogul  ever  played  that  part,  is,  indeed,  a  paramount 
lord.  And  now,  having  glanced  at  somo  of  the  larger 
results  of  the  mutiny,  it  may  be  useful  to  the  reader 
that  we  should  wind  up  our  narrative  by  a  review  of  the 
series  of  wonderful  events  which  have  been  described. 

No  true  Englishman  can  read  tho  story  of  tho  Indian 
Mutiny  without  a  feeling  of  chastened  exultation,  and 
of  pride  in  his  kindred.  There  were  not,  all  told,  women 
and  children  included,  a  hundred  thousand  Europeans 
in  the  land,  and  this  handful  was  taken  by  surprise. 
There  wei-e  fewer  soldiers  of  the  dominant  race  than 
usual  in  the  country.  There  was  a  new  ruler.  There 
was  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  natives.  Men  were 
looking  forward  to  a  new  era  of  material  wealth — of  in- 
creased trade,  of  internal  improvements  such  as  would 
surpass  the  boasted  works  of  the  greatest  of  native 
rulers — canals,  railways,  roads,  telegraphs,  steamships. 
The  native  army  had  succeeded  in  inspiring  its  officers 
with  a  trust  in  its  loyalty  which  the  worst  symptoms 
could  not  shako.  It  is  true  that  for  many  years  the 
more  sagacious  observers,  and  the  more  profound  states- 
men— a  Jacob,  a  Thomasson,  a  Metcalfe,  a  Lawrence,  a 
Napier — had  spied  out  the  danger,  and  had  discerned  in 
the  pampered  Sepoy,  in  the  rotten  Hindostanee  army, 
our  greatest,  our  only  real  enemy  in  India.  But  the 
warnings  of  these  men  were  unheeded  by  tho  multitude; 
and  those  who  recognised  theu-  truth  thought  it  better 
to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  facts — to  make  believe  that 
danger  there  was  none,  rather  than  grapple  with  it, 
vast  as  it  was,  and  effect  a  radical  cui-e.  The  Bengal 
Sepoy  was  outwardly  obedient.  He  came  clean  and 
smart  to  parade,  and  looked  every  inch  a  soldier;  he 
mounted  guard  after  his  slovenly  fashion ;  he  escorted 
treasure ;  he  moved  hither  and  thither  at  the  word  of 
command — what  more  could  be  required  at  his  hands  ? 
The  surface  was  as  smooth  as  glass.  Underneath  there 
were  at  work  the  elements  of  a  general  overthrow.     The 


Europeans  in  India  were  literally  living  on  a  thin  cx-ust, 
which  barely  covered  a  sea  of  raging  fire. 

But  even  when  little  tongues  of  flame  broke  hero  and 
there  through  tho  crust,  when  tho  Berliamporo  and 
Barrackpore  Sepoys  defied  authority  and  attempted 
murder,  those  were  few  indeed  who  believed  in  the 
portents  as  indications  of  a  hidden  lava  llood.  Nor  did 
they  awake  when,  night  after  night,  the  fl.am.e3  of 
cantonments  lighted  up  tho  midnight  sky.  On  went 
the  routine  of  existence :  the  magistrate  sat  in  his 
court,  the  collector  went  his  rounds,  tho  railway  con- 
tractor was  busy  with  his  plate-layers ;  there  was  feast- 
ing and  dancing  and  sporting  among  the  hUls  and 
jungles.  Not  a  letter  went  to  England  asking  for 
succour ;  not  a  steamer  dashed  forth  to  collect  soldiers. 
Tho  civilians  at  Calcutta  did  not  believe  in  the  existence 
of  widely-spread  disaffection  in  an  army  whose  funda- 
mental military  vii'tues  they  had  destroyed.  Lord 
Canning,  misled  by  their  statements,  was  made  to  share 
their  blindness.  Henca  it  was  that  the  fiery  symptoms 
were  disregarded,  and  that  theii'  eyes  were  not  opened 
until  the  crust  broke  under  their  feet,  and  tho  liquid  fire 
boiled  forth,  flooding  the  land  from  Calcutta  to  Peshawur 
fi'om  tho  mountains  of  Central  India  to  the  spurs  of  the 
mighty  Himalayas. 

Yet,  although  the  scattered  gi-oups  of  Europeans  were 
surprised,  almost  in  their  sleep,  there  was  no  faltering 
or  paltering  so  far  as  individuals  were  concerned.  In 
the  whole  north-west  there  was  only  one  General  Hewitt ; 
and  he  erred  from  want  of  brains,  not  want  of  corn-age. 
Challenged  to  fight  for  existence,  although  they  were 
outnumbered  often  by  thousands  to  one,  surrounded, 
smitten  treacherously,  surprised  and  astounded  by  the 
revolt  of  a  subject  race,  the  Anglo-Saxons  sprang  to  the 
contest  with  a  promptitude,  and  maintained  it  with  a 
resolution,  never  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  any  people. 
For  a  month  there  was  a  riot  of  blood  in  the  land. 
Wherever  there  were  Bengal  Sepoys  there  murder 
stalked  abroad,  there  treachery  unmasked  its  hideous 
face.  The  Meerut  massacre  was  the  signal  to  a  whole 
army,  long  prepai-ed  to  i-evolt,  that  the  hour  had  struck. 
From  the  depths  of  Rajpootana,  fi'om  tho  jilaius  of 
Bundelcund,  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Vindaya 
ranges,  from  the  great  cities  on  the  Lower  Ganges,  from, 
the  fertile  plains  watered  by  the  rivers  of  Oude,  in  rapid 
succession  came  the  dread  responses.  A  puppet  Emperor 
of  India  was  set  up  in  tho  Palace  of  Delhi,  and  a  de- 
bauched Mahratta  dreamed  of  the  restoration  of  the 
glories  of  Sivajee.  The  mutiny  of  the  army  gave  an 
opportunity  to  every  intriguer  and  pretender.  In  that 
short  month  British  authority  was  swept  away  from  the 
face  of  the  land  between  Allahabad  and  Delhi,  and  those 
who  had  a  few  weeks  before  obeyed  a  white  man  without 
a  murmur  had  now  slain  the  men,  and  insulted  the 
women,  and  butchered  tho  children,  and  hunted  the 
fugitives  without  mercy.  Yet,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  many  natives  befriended  the  fugitives,  and  that 
many  more  were  eager  to  serve  their  European  rulers. 
It  was  not  the  artisans  and  the  peasantry  who  com- 
mitted the  atrocities  we  have  described — it  was,  first,  the 
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Sepoys,  then  tiie  buJmaslies;  that  is,  the  criminal  classes 
of  India.  So  fur  a  month  a  soldiery  false  to  its  oaths, 
and  a  scoundrel  population,  revelled  in  the  novel  sensa- 
tion of  lordship  and  mastery,  and  jjower  to  gratify  the 
thirst  for  blood  -n-hich  seizes  ou  all  mobs,  and  especially 
Asiatic  mobs,  suddenly  freed  from  the  iron  grip  of 
authority. 

But  not  for  a  month,  not  for  a  day,  were  treacherj' 
and  mutiny  allowed  to  go  unchecked  in  one  Indian 
Government.  The  men  of  the  Punjab  took  the  initiative. 
Instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  disarmed,  they  dis- 
armed the  Sepoys.  There  are  few  greater  instances  in 
history  of  the  triumph  of  moral  courage.  By  force  of 
character  they  overcame.  By  clear,  prompt  decisions, 
invincible  will,  unfaltering  effort,  and  a  vigilance  that 
took  no  rest,  they  rose  up  masters  from  the  very  begin- 
ning ;  and  when  terror  reigned  in  Bengal ;  when  the 
revolters  submerged  the  whole  of  Oude,  except  Lucknow 
Ilesidency;  when  Wheeler  was  helpless  in  Cawnporo; 
when  the  Government  of  the  north-west  took  shelter  in 
the  fort  of  Akbar  at  Agra ;  when  no  Englishman  could 
stir  outside  a  fort  and  live,  from  the  deserts  of  Bikaneer 
and  Guzerat  to  the  frontiers  of  Behar,  the  leaders  of  the 
Punjab  wore  not  only  masters  in  their  own  land,  but 
they  had  an  army  in  the  field,  to  overawe,  and  disarm, 
and  destroy,  and  their  enei-gy  it  was  which  pushed  on 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the  ridge  in  front  of  Delhi. 

And  the  mastery  they  had  won  they  retained.  Eeduc- 
ing  a  rotten  old  army  to  impotence  was  not  their  only 
exploit — they  raised  another,  and  raised  it  from  among 
the  people  so  recently  conquered,  and  among  the  tribes 
whose  tui-bulence  it  was  their  duty  to  curb.  Wo  have 
seen  how  they  acted.  Serene,  cheerful,  incessantly 
active,  indomitable — they  coerced  the  bad,  convinced 
the  doubtful,  cncoiu-agod  the  timid,  struck  down  the 
hostile,  and  upheld  the  whole  fabric  of  British  power. 
Well  might  Lord  Canning  say  that  Sir  John  Lawrence 
was  the  saviour  of  India.  Upon  him  fell  suddenly  a 
vast  responsibility,  and  he  proved  equal  to  the  biu'den. 
But  how  heartily  and  ably  ho  was  assisted  by  a  Mont- 
gomoxy,  a  Nicholson,  an  Edwardos,  a  Corbett,  a  Cotton, 
a  Hodson,  with  what  unflinching  pluck  Eickctts  and 
Spankio,  and  Duulop,  and  Cooper,  and  a  host  of  others, 
wrought  in  and  sometimes  beyond  their  several  spheres 
of  duty,  the  reader  of  these  pages  has  seen  for  himself. 
It  was  these  Punjab  heroes,  and  the  troops  they  flung 
into  the  contest  before  Delhi,  who  inflicted  the  first,  and, 
as  it  proved,  the  deadly  blow  to  the  mutiny  and  the 
revolt ;  for  they  not  only  took  Delhi,  captured  the  old 
king,  and  slew  his  sons,  but  a  force  from  the  victorious 
Punjab  ai-my  actually  saved  Agi-a,  and  marching  to 
Cawnpore,  took  part  in  tho  relief  of  Lucknow. 

The  great  achievements  of  tho  Punjab  rulers  were  not 
at  first  appreciated.  July  and  August  were  periods  of 
gloom  so  intense,  tho  British  had  suffered  such  agonies 
in  Oude,  in  tho  D«ab,  in  Central  India,  such  insults  in 
Benares  and  Allahabad,  there  had  been  so  many  mas- 
sacres, such  a  flood  of  calamity,  that  tho  really  great 
succeasos  of  Lawrence,  and  Wilson,  and  Barnard  seemed 
small.  The  public  mind  was  overpowered  by  the  horrors 


of  Jhansi  and  Cawnpore,  and  the  steam  arising  from 
those  bloody  orgies  hid  the  bright  and  steady  flamo  of 
steadfast  heroism  burning  in  the  Punjab  and  around 
Delhi.  In  tho  midst  of  tho  darkness  there  appeared  a 
new  light.  Heralded  by  tho  stern  and  daring  NeiU, 
Henry  Havelock  shot  out,  like  a  meteor,  fi-om  Allahabad, 
and  his  deeds  filled  the  pubhc  with  astonishment  and 
exultation.  None  who  remember  their  aniival  will 
forget  how  the  heart  of  England  bounded  with  delight 
when  telegram  after  telegram  came  in,  tolling  of  battle 
after  battle  and  victory  after  victory,  and  how  a  little 
column  of  Englishmen,  raked  together  from  Persia  and 
Madras,  wCM'ked  its  fiery  way  under  a  July  ;sun  from 
Allahabad  to  Cawnpoi-e,  guided  by  a  skilful  soldier.  Tho 
defeats  of  Nana  Sahib  gave  more  real  satisfaction  than 
the  fall  of  Delhi,  because  the  crimes  of  the  depraved  Lord 
of  Bithoor  were  at  once  tho  lowest  and  most  heinous 
which  man  can  commit.  But  Havelock  was  arrested  in 
his  briUiant  career,  not  because  ho  could  not  beat  his 
foes,  but  because  his  gallailt  soldiers — ^ach  of  whom  had 
wrought  as  if  he  were  conscious  that  the  honour  of  his 
countrj-,  and  the  safety  of  his  countrymen,  with  their 
wives  and  childi'en,  depended  on  him — wasted  away  be- 
fore the  double  scoui'ge  of  battle  and  disease. 

The  war  seemed  to  languish.  The  Calcutta  Govern- 
ment had  put  forth  all  its  strength.  There  were  no 
more  soldiers  at  hand.  The  strife  went  on  before  Delhi ; 
the  garrison  of  Lucknow  resisted  its  tens  of  thousands  of 
foes ;  the  British  flag  floated  there  and  at  Agra,  Saugor, 
Neomuch — tiny  rocks  amid  a  turbulent  and  circum- 
ambient sea.  These  little  bands  were  surrounded  by 
enemies  thirsting  for  their  blood.  Help,  except  in  them- 
selves and  in  the  God  they  worshipped,  there  seemed  to 
be  none. 

Yet  holp  came.  Tho  Governors  of  Ceylon  and  the 
Mauritius  spared  their  troops ;  while  Sir  George  Grey,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  acting  with  his  usual  selfishness, 
would  spare  nona..  England  had  sent  out  soldiers  to 
coerco  China,  and  these,  arrested  in  mid  ocean,  woro 
turned  aside  and  directed  to  India.  Lord  Elgin,  going 
to  Canton,  gave  up  his  men  and  his  ships,  and  soon  tho 
red-coats  and  blue-jackets  woro  toiling  and  fighting 
under  tho  burning  sun  of  India,  with  a  heartiness  and 
a  personal  interest  in  tho  causo  never  surpassed  in 
history.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  had  started  from 
homo  at  a  moment's  notice,  arrived  in  Calcutta.  Tho 
soldiers  and  sailors  woro  hurried  up  tho  Ganges. 
Obstructed  for  a  moment,  in  cousotiuonco  of  tho  folly 
of  General  Lloyd  at  Dinapore,  they  at  length  reached 
tho  camp  of  Havelock.  Havelock,  superseded  by  Outram, 
was,  by  tho  chivalrous  self-denial  of  tho  Bayard  of  India, 
allowed  to  retain  command.  Ho  crossed  the  Ganges,  and 
broke  the  forces  of  tho  enemy  in  tlio  field ;  but  plunging 
into  liucknow  and  storming  on  to  tho  Eesidoncy,  ho 
arrived  and  saved  his  comrades,  their  wives  and  littlo 
ones,  yet  only  to  find  tho  waves  of  insurrection  close 
upon  his  track,  and  hold  him  fast. 

Help  from  England  now  began  lo  arrive ;  nor  a 
moment  before  it  was  needed.  As  tho  battalions  landed 
they  woro  sent  up  to  Cawnporo,  and  thrown  forward  on 
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tho  road  to  Lucknow.  Sii-  Colin  -n-oiit  liimself  to  tako 
command.  At  this  time  the  main  object  was  to  rescue 
tho  heroic  garrison  once  for  all,  and,  having  loft  no 
European  post  without  succour,   to  devise  in  compara- 


had  been  obliged  to  leave  at  Cawnpore  a  weak  force 
under  a  commander  whose  talents  as  a  soldier  never 
wont  beyond  tho  narx'ow  limits  of  mediocrity  ;  and  who 
was  a  "Windham,  a  Guardsman,  and  for  a  moment  tho 


tivo  leisure  those  plans  required  for  the  complete  re-  \  bepuifod  ftivourite  of  a  few.  This  officer  had  to  deal 
conquest  of  the  country.  So  Sir  Colin  went  forward.  [  with  the  powerful  Gwalior  Contingent,  and  he  so  dealt 
and  did  his  work  so  effectually  that  all  men  gave  him  !  with  them  that  they  took  his  camp,  and  drove  him  to 
cheerfully  tho    admiration  ho  had  deserved.      But  he  '  his  entrenchments.     Here,  then,  was  the  whole  of  the 
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Doab,  and,  \vliat  was  more,  the  bridge  over  the  Ganges,  in 
danger.  Had  the  Gwalior  Contingent  been  well  led  it 
might  have  won.  As  it  was,  it  was  worse  led  than  the 
British  ;  and  Sii'  Colin,  by  a  forced  march,  drawn  along 
by  the  sound  of  the  cannon,  came  up  in  the  nick  of 
time,  preserved  the  bridge,  saved  Windham,  provided  for 
the  safety  of  his  own  convoy,  and  then  utterly  routed 
the  enemy.  At  no  period  had  greater  danger  been 
warded  off.  Prom  that  time  we  were  m.asters  of  the 
situation.  The  corner  had  been  completely  turned.  In 
seven  months  wo  had  passed  triumphantly  thi-ough  the 
terrible  ordeal.  In  seven  months  we  had  beaten  every 
body  of  mutineers  that  dared  to  show  themselves  either 
iu  the  field  or  in  their-  strong  places.  Por,  like  Sir  Colin, 
Brigadier  Stuart  had  by  this  time  fought  his  way 
through  Malwa,  and  rescued  the  garrison  of  Neemuch. 
Into  seven  mouths  had  been  crowded  a  hundred  victories 
over  innumerable  foes,  and  at  the  end  of  18.37  there  was 
no  longer  any  question  of  the  maintenance  of  British 
rule  iu  India :  it  was  secured. 

The  business  of  oiu'  troops  was  now  the  re-conquest  of 
Oude,  Eohilcund,  and  Central  India;  but  this  was  not  a 
struggle  for  existence,  like  the  conflict  of  the  past  seven 
months ;  it  was  a  more  matter  of  ordinary  warfare. 
England,  rising  to  the  level  of  the  occasion,  sent  50,000 
British  soldiers  to  India,  and  raised  70,000  more  to  show 
Europe  how  imprudent  it  would  be  of  any  power  to 
dream  of  meddling  with  her  even  in  her  hour  of  misfor- 
trme.  The  re-conquest  of  territory  we  have  described.  It 
was  preceded  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen's  autho- 
rit}%  and  the  end  of  1857  saw  alike  the  destruction  of 
the  Bengal  Native  Ai'my  and  of  the  East  India  Company. 
How  Sii-  Hugh  Rose  rescued  the  garrison  of  Saugor,  and 
swept  through  Central  India;  how  his  men  marched  and 
fought,  and  suffered  cheerfully  and  undauntedly;  how 
they  captured  Jhansi,  triumphed  at  Koonch  and  Gow- 
lowlee,  and  with  what  vigour  they  sjirang  upon  the 
astute  leader  who,  dcthi-oning  Soindia,  had  set  up  his 
standard  at  Gwalior ;  and  how  Sir  CoUn  Campbell  cap- 
tured Luoknow  and  cleared  out  Rohilcund,  who  can 
forget  ?  It  is  a  story  of  heroism,  and  endurance,  and 
perseverance  only  equalled  by  the  earlier  conflicts,  when, 
with  slight  means  but  much  skill,  the  soldiers  and  states- 
men of  India  stood  up  so  bravely  against  raging  thou- 
sands, and  overcame.  Finally,  we  have  seen  how 
Lord  Clydo  and  his  able  lieutenants  drove  the  wreck 
of  the  Oudo  rebels  into  the  jungles  of  the  Himalaya; 
and  with  what  indefatigable  energy  the  keen  soldiers 
in  Central  India  hunted  Tantia  Topco  to  his  last 
refuge. 

It  would  bo  unjust  to  overlook  the  conduct  of  the 
natives.  Had  they  been  wholly  against  us,  had  they 
been  universally  dissatisfied  with  our  rule,  we  could  not 
have  hold  India  an  hour  when  the  army  proved  untrue. 
But  India  is  not  a  nation  ;  it  is  only  a  geographical 
expression.  The  people  do  not  lovo  us,  but  they  recog- 
nise tho  fact  that  our  Government,  with  all  its  defects, 
is  tho  justest  Government  that  ever  existed  in  India.  ' 
Our  vni-j'  faults  spnmg  from  good  intentions.  So,  when 
the  soldiery  -were  guilty  of  tho  high  crime  of  mutiny, 


they  were  supported  only  by  that  fraction  of  the  people 
which  followed  ambitious  chiefs  into  the  field  to  strike 
for  their  assumed  "  rights."  The  bulk  of  the  natives 
were  not  hostile :  they  fui-nished  servants,  they  fur- 
nished soldiers,  they  supplied  provisions  and  caniage. 
In  one  field  there  might  be  s'een  fierce  battle;  in  the 
next  the  peasant  tilling  his  land.  The  native  soldiers 
of  Bombay  and  Madras  fought  as  well  as  our  own.  Sir 
John  Lawrence  raised  50,000  men  fi-om  a  race  which  a 
few  years  before  were  our  enemies.  Police  could  be  got 
anywhere  for  money.  Though  many  fugitives  from 
Sepoy  foes  were  maltreated  or  slain,  many  also  were 
saved  by  the  chiefs  and  peasantry.  Looking  back  on  the 
events  of  the  period  we  have  traversed,  we  are  struck 
with  the  immense  aid  given,  often  cheerfully,  by  the 
natives  of  India.  How  much  we  owed  to  Salar  Jung,  the 
minister  of  the  Nizam,  and  to  Diukur  Rao,  the  minister 
of  Scindia,  only  those  deep  in  state  secrets  could  ade- 
quately tell.  Lord  Canning  was  not  the  man  to  for- 
get those  who  had  befriended  us,  and  the  frmts  of 
native  help  in  the  crisis  of  the  strife  were  seen  in 
the  radical  changes  efiected  in  Indian  policy,  in  the 
resolve  to  preserve  native  states  instead  of  absorbing 
them,  and  in  the  recognition  of  the  highly-prized  right 
of  adoption  as  a  means  of  preserving  a  dynasty  and  a 
state. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  abortive  attempt  of  the  PrjB- 
torians  of  Bengal  to  give  rulers  to  India,  and  of  ambi- 
tious native  princes  to  obtain  or  recover  possession  of 
principalities  for  themselves.  They  wore  frusti'ated,  but 
at  great  cost.  The  grave  of  John  Nicholson,  under  the 
walls  of  Delhi,  is  the  monument  of  a  national  loss;  for 
when  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  England  lost  the  man 
who  of  all  others  had  given  evidence  of  the  highest 
military  genius.  And  there  are  four-  graves  at  Lucknow, 
each  of  which  holds  the  remains  of  men  far  above  the 
rank  and  file  even  of  able  men.  Henry  Lawi-ence — 
gentle,  wise,  resolute,  far-seeing — lies  in  the  old  Residency 
lines.  •  Neill  found  a  bed  of  honoiu-  in  the  streets  of  the 
polluted  city.  Under  a  tree  in  the  Alumbagh  they  laid 
Henry  Havelock's  coi-pse,  and  a  nation's  tears  watered  his 
grave.  Not  far  off,  in  the  Delkoosha  Park,  Hodson — 
brave,  accomplished,  gifted,  who  in  so  short  a  time  had 
dono  so  much — sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  just.  William 
Peel,  who  might  have  been  the  Nelson  of  our  day,  was 
cut  off  in  his  prime  at  Cawnpore.  ■  And  though  they 
were  less  gifted  than  these,  yet,  as  they  did  their  duty 
with  matchless  resolution,  and  died  in  the  work,  we 
must  not  forget  tho  hundreds  of  gallant  officers  and  men 
who  perished,  some  by  treachery,  most  in  fair  fight, 
who  wore  stnick  down  by  tho  fierce  sun,  or  who  sank 
under  excessive  exertion. 

•  Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Elphinstone,  worn  out  by  the 
labours,  and  anxieties,  and  excitements  of  those  dreadful 
years,  camo  homo  exhausted  to  die.  But  tho  work  was 
dono,  and  dono  well.  Fivo  years  have  passed,  and  the 
symbol  of  tho  great  change  ofTcctcd  by  this  memorable 
mutiny  is,  that  Sir  John  Lawrence,  tho  saviour  of 
tho  Punjab,  is  tho  Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of 
India. 
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CHAPTER  LI  II. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  (Company — Tcrtniiialiim  of  i  8  Monopoly— I)ii>cnv(jry  of 
Gold  Mines  la  its  Territo  y— The  Colony  of  Urltisfi  Columbia  fournled 

Vancouver's  I^lan■l— Siiccch  of  Sir  E,  niilwcr  Lytion— The  Allantic 

and  tlie  Pacific — Proposed  Anglo-Ann ricjin  Confe'eratio'i — Mr.  Locke 
King's  Act  for  Aljolishing  tlio  Property  Qualification  of  Members  of 
Parliament — Evils  of  tlic  old  Sy-tcm — Abortive  Attempt  to  abolidh  the 
Privilege  of  Freedom  fr  m  Airest  for  Debt  enjoyed  by  Membirs  of 
rarliament— Parliameiitai-y  Ref.rm- Agitation  by  Mr.  Bright— The 
Eeform  Bill  of  Lord  Dtrljy's  Cabinet— ■'leicli  of  Mr.  Disraeli— Novel 
Features  of  tlio  Measure- Objcc:iors  to  tlic  Bill— Its  KxcluBioi  of  tile 
Worliii  g  Classes— Secession  of  Mr.  Walpolo  and  Jlr.  Ilcnley  from 
the  Ministry — Thtir  reasons  for  this  Step— A  Uniform  Franchise — 
Electoral  Dislriols— Uesolntion  of  Lord  J.  Russell— Seven  Nights' 
Debate  oa  the  Second  Reading— Spceciics  of  Lord  J.  Russi  11,  L  -rd 
Stanley,  Mr.  ITorsman,  Sir  L.  Bulwer  Lytton,  S:r  Ilnjih  Cairns,  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr.  Cardwell,  Lord  Palmers'on,  Mr.  Whiteside,  Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  id  Mr.  Disr.icii— Defeat  of  the 
Government— Dissolution  of  Parliament— General  Elec:ion — Debate 
on  the  Address — An  AinenJmerit  carried  against  tlie  Govertiraent — 
Resignation  of  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Derby — Uis  ConipL.int  of  Unfair 
Treatment — Lord  Palmcrston's  Administration,  which  still  exists 
(1864). 

The  vast  torritorj-  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  'svas 
converted  into  a  British  colony  in  lSo7.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  the  varied  productions  of  this  territory 
had  enriched  that  Company — fur  and  skins  of  various 
Jiinds,  fish,  timber,  all  of  excellent  quality.  Agriculture 
■was  discouraged,  and  the  land  was  preserved  as  tvoU  as 
possible  for  the  use  of  fur-bearing  animals,  although 
the  soil  ■was  in  many  places  extremely  rich  ;  it  'was 
■watered  by  magnificent  rivers,  and  abounded  in  minei-als. 
Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  open  this  region  for 
the  purposes  of  colonisation,  and  thus  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  'with  the  Pacific,  the  ■whole  intervening  country 
being  the  property  of  the  British  Crown.  The  monopoly 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  ho'wever,  effectually 
resisted  those  attempts  untU  its  licence  expired,  contem- 
poraneously 'with  the  discovery  of  gold,  iu  ISoT.  This 
discovery  attracted  an  immense  number  of  adventiu'ers 
from  California  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
from  China,  as  ■well  as  Great  Britain,  its  dependencies, 
and  the  American  colonies.  The  aborigines,  too,,  aban- 
doned their  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  pursuit  of  gold, 
and,  cwing  to  intemperance,  disease,  and  famine,  perished 
in  great  numbers.  The  influx  of  so  much  heterogeneous 
population  taxed  the  energies  of  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
Governor  of  Yancouver's  Island,  'who  of  necessity  united 
in  his  cwn  person  both  legislative  and  executive  func- 
tions, subject  to  the  ex  post  facto  approval  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  During  the  year  1859  the  export  of  gold  'was 
at  the  rate  of  £14,000  a  month.  The  number  of  gold- 
diggers  -was  reckoned  at  above  50,000. 

The  time  'was  therefore  come  'when  a  regular  govern- 
ment for  the  -whole  territory  should  bo  provided,  and  in 
the  session  of  1858  Sir  E.  Bul-wer  Lytton,  then  Colonial 
Secretary  in  Lord  Derby's  Government,  brought  in  a  bill 
for  the  purpose.  He  stated  that  the  Government  in- 
tended the  foUo-wing  year  to  resume  possession  of  Van- 
couver's Island,  and  to  include  it  ■within  the  new  colony, 
■which  ■was  first  called  "  New  Caledonia,"  but  the  name 
■was  subsequently  changed  to  British  Columbia.  The 
territory  lies  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  American  frontier 


line,  49  dog.  lat.,  settled  with  tho  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  1859.  Its  average  length  is  about 
420  mUes,  and  its  average  breadth  about  .300  miles ;  but 
taken  from  corner  to  corner  it  is  nearly  double  those 
numbers,  and  the  territory  has  been  estimated  at  200,000 
square  miles,  exclusive  of  Vancouver's  Island,  which  is 
estimated  at  10,000  square  miles.  This  island  abounds 
in  tho  most  valuable  fisheries,  salmon,  herrings,  and 
oysters  being  found  to  an  extent  almost  unknown  else- 
where. It  also  produces  coals  and  timber  in  largo 
quantities.  Mr.  Douglas,  a  servant  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  then  Governor  of  the  island,  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  Tjovernor  of  British  Columbia.  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton,  at  tho  conclusion  of  his  speech,  remarked 
— "I  do  believe  that  tho  day  will  come,  and  that  many 
now  present  will  livo  to  see  it,  when  a  portion  at  leas'j 
of  tho  lands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
being  also  brought  into  colonisation,  and  guarded  by 
free  institutions,  one  direct  line  of  railway  communica- 
tion wUl  unite  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  that  though  at  present 
it  is  the  desire  of  gold  which  attracts  to  this  colony  its 
eager  and  impetuous  founders,  still  if  it  be  reserved,  as 
I  hope,  to  add  a  permanent  and  flourishing  race  to  tho 
great  family  of  nations,  it  must  be,  not  by  the  gold 
which  the  diggers  may  bring  to  light,  but  by  the  more 
gradual  process  of  patient  industry  in  the  cultui'e  of  the 
soil,  and  in  the  exchange  of  commerce.  It  must  be  by 
respect  for  the  equal  laws  which  secure  to  every  man 
the  power  to  retain  what  ho  may  honestly  acquire ;  it 
must  be  in  those  social  virtues  by  which  the  fierce  im- 
pulse of  force  is  turned  into  habitual  energy;  and  avarice 
itself,  amidst  the  strife  of  competition,  finds  its  object 
best  realised  by  steadfast  emulation  and  prudent  thrift. 
I  conclude,  sir,  'with  a  humble  trust  that  the  Divine 
Disposer  of  all  human  events  may  afford  the  safeguard 
of  his  blessing  to  our  attempt  to  add  another  community 
of  Christian  freemen  to  those  by  which  Great  Britain 
confides  tho  records  of  her  empire,  not  to  pyramids  and 
obelisks,  but  to  states  and  commonwealths,  whose 
history  will  be  'written  in  her  language." 

In  the  Queen's  speech  at  the  close  of  the  session.  Her 
Majesty  expressed  a  hope  that  this  new  colony  on  the 
Pacific  might  be  but  one  step  in  the  career  of  steady 
progress,  by  which  her  dominions  in  North  America 
might  be  ultimately  peopled,  in  an  unbroken  chain  from 
the  Atlantic  to  tho  Pacific,  by  a  loyal  and  industrious 
population  of  the  subjects  of  the  British  Crown.  This 
hope  is  likely  to  be  realised  sooner  than  even  sanguine 
minds  anticipated,  by  the  rapid  progress  of  colonisation 
and  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  great  Anglo- 
American  confederation,  stretching  across  the  Continent 
from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Mr.  Locke  Eng  has  been  honourably  distinguished 
by  his  persevering  efforts  to  extend  the  franchise  in 
coiinties  ;  but  he  was  more  successful  in  his  endeavours 
to  remove  a  great  blot  from  tho  system  of  parliamentary 
representation,  by  abohshing  the  property  qualification 
of  members.  This  was  always  regarded  as  a  highly 
conservative  feature  of  the  constitution;  and  at  the  time 
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the  Eefoiin  Bill  was  passed,  it  •would  perhaps  have  been 
impossible  to  carry  its  abolition.  It  had,  however,  so 
notoriously  become  a  sham,  and  involved  so  much  that 
was  discreditable,  false,  and  immoral  in  the  efforts  to 
evade  the  law,  that  although  the  Conservatives  were  now 
in  power,  the  bill  of  Mr.  Locke  King  encountered  no 
serious  opposition  in  either  House.  A  member  for  a 
county  was  obliged  to  swear  that  he  had  a  clear  estate  in 
perpetuity  worth  £500,  or  for  a  borough  £300  a  year. 
But  it  was  well  known  that  the  oath  was  not  true,  but 
merely  conventional,  and  that  the  qualification  was  often 
created  by  fictitious  conveyances,  which  if  obtained  for 
any  other  purpose  would  have  been  regarded  as  posi- 
tively fraudulent.  Consequently,  the  theory  that  the 
property  qualification  secured  the  respectability  and 
social  weight  which  landed  estates  confer,  was  altogether 
delusive.  Adventurers  and  men  of  straw  entered  the 
House  without  any  difficulty  when  returned  by  English 
and  Irish  constituencies ;  while  in  Scotland,  where  there 
was  no  property  qualification,  men  of  standing  and 
worth  were  almost  invariably  selected  as  represen- 
tatives. Besides,  the  existing  system  was  rendered 
still  more  obnoxious  by  the  fact  that  the  sons  of  peers 
were  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  and  could 
enter  the  House  of  Commons  without  any  property 
qualification.  The  law,  therefore,  was  universally  under- 
stood to  bo  an  unreality,  a  sham,  and  a  snare  ;  while,  as 
Lord  Fortescue  remarked  in  the  Upper  House,  it  limited 
the  freedom  of  choice  among  the  electors,  and  was  an  in- 
fringement on  the  rights  of  the  people.  Earl  Grey, 
indeed,  considered  the  measure  to  be  only  one  of  a  series 
put  forward  by  a  party  that  desired  to  effect  a  total  change 
in  the  representative  system — a  change  that  would  bring 
it  closer  to  a  democi'acy,  which  they  hoped  to  effect 
by  degrees  and  in  detail.  But  the  Earl  of  Derby  met 
this  objection  fully :  it  did  not  follow  that  because  the 
House  of  Commons  passed  this  measure,  it  would  also 
pass  thosewhich  Earl  Grey  deprecated ;  the  £10  franchise 
in  counties,  for  example.  He  did  not  believe  the  abolition 
of  the  qualification  would  make  any  substantial  dif- 
ference in  tho  condition  of  the  representation.  The 
argument  that  the  aboUtion  would  encourage  men  of 
straw  to  set  up  as  candidates  at  elections,  was  met  by 
the  fact  that  this  did  not  happen  in  Scotland,  where  no 
qualification  wag  requii-ed;  and  that  the  present  law  was 
constantly,  and  almost  with  connivance,  evaded.  The 
Duko  of  Newcastle  also  argued  that  they  might  safely 
remove  all  restrictions,  and  added  the  sensible  remark, 
"  that  if  some  poor  men  did  get  into  Parliament,  they 
were  likely  to  bo  more  honest  than  those  speculative 
politicians  who  supported  any  government  for  the  advan- 
tages they  could  obtain  for  themselves  and  their  friends." 
The  bill  passed  without  much  further  opposition. 

The  success  of  tho  measure  encouraged  an  attempt  to 
abolish  tho  privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  for  debt; 
but  it  was  defended  on  tho  ground  that  it  protected  tho 
independence  of  members,  and  was  shared  in  by  bar- 
risters attending  the  courts  or  on  circuit,  justices  of  tho 
peace  at  sessions,  suitors  and  witnesses,  tho  Queen's 
servants,  and  foreign  ambassadors  with  their  servants; 


and  on  the  ground  that  tho  Bill  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween peers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  read  a  second  time  by  a  considerable  majority  on 
the  30th  of  June  ;  but  it  was  allowed  to  drop. 

One  of  the  most  singular  anomalies  connected  with 
the  relations  of  political  parties  in  this  country,  occurred 
in  the  session  of  1839.  The  defects  of  the  Reform  Act 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  politicians  from  time  to 
time,  and  fi-uitless  attempts  had  been  made  by  Lord 
John  Russell  and  others  to  remedy  those  defects,  and 
supplement  the  great  measui'e  of  1S31.  Mr.  Bright 
agitated  the  subject  in  the  North  with  his  usual  eloquence 
and  power  of  argument,  and  not  without  considerable 
effect  on  the  public  mind  in  the  manuiiicturing  districts ; 
but  the  nation  at  large  could  not  be  induced  to  tako 
much  interest  in  the  subject.  No  urgent  need  was 
generally  felt  for  a  reform  in  the  representation,  the 
prevalent  conviction  being,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
as  it  stood  was  quite  competent  to  perform  all  its  duties 
as  a  representative  body ;  but  if  any  attempt  were  made 
to  give  fuller  effect  in  the  Commons  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  nothing  could  be  more  unlikely  than  that  it 
should  be  made  by  a  Conservative  Government,  sup- 
ported by  men  who  had  strenuously  resisted  reform 
at  a  time  when  it  was  imperatively  demanded  by  tho 
nation.  Yet,  in  the  Royal  speech,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  the  Queen  was  made  to  say — "  Your  atten- 
tion will  be  called  to  the  state  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  and 
I  cannot  doubt  but  that  you  will  give  to  this  great 
subject  a  degree  of  calm  and  impartial  consideration  pro- 
portioned to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in 
the  result  of  your  deliberations." 

In  piu-suance  of  this  announcement,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  and  loader  of  tho  Com- 
mons, introduced  a  Eefoi-m  Bill,  on  the  2Sth  of  February, 
in  a  crowded  House,  full  of  interest  and  cm-iosity  to 
learn  what  might  be  the  nature  of  a  measure  of  tho 
kind  proceeding  from  a  Conservative  Cabinet.  Tho 
right  honourable  gentleman  spoke  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  au  occasion  so  remarkable  and  a  position  so  equivocal. 
The  question  as  he  viewed  it  was  more  important  than 
one  of  peace  or  war.  It  was  beset  with  difficulties,  but 
they  were  mitigated  by  the  absence  of  passion  and  the 
advantage  of  experience.  There  was  a  general  wish  to 
settle  the  question,  and  the  Government  offered  a  solu- 
tion, not  based  upon  any  mean  concession  or  temporary 
compromise,  but  consistent  with  tho  spirit  and  principles 
of  tho  constitution.  Since  tho  great  measure  of  1831 
tho  progress  of  tho  nation  had  been  extremely  rapid, 
there  being  no  instance  in  history  of  such  an  increase  of 
population  and  accumulation  of  capital  as  had  taken 
place  within  that  period.  Hence  parliamentary  reform 
had  become  successively  a  public  question,  a  parlia- 
mentary question,  and  a  ministerial  question.  Lord 
John  Russell  in  18o2,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  in  ISol, 
counselled  Her  Majesty  to  announce  from  tho  throne  a 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform,  nor  was  tho  House 
reluctant  to  deal  with  tho  question.  Wliat,  under  thcso 
circumstances,  was  Lord  Derby's  duty  ?    It  might  have 
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teen,  practicable,  by  evasion,  to  stave  oflf  the  difficulty ; 
but  was  it  to  bo  loft  in  aboyanco  as  a  uieaus  for  ro- 
■orgauisiug  an  opposition,  as  a  desperate  resource  of 
faction  'i  Lord  Derby's  Cabinet  were  unanimous  in 
thinking  that  the  question  should  be  dealt  with  in  a 
siucoro  and  earnest  spirit,  nor  was  there  anything  in 
the  antecedents  or  position  of  the  Premier — whom  Lord 
Grey  had  summoned  to  his  cabinet  in  1832 — to  preclude 
bi-m  from  dealing  with  it,  or  to  justify  the  taunts  so 
freely  used  against  the  present  ministry  for  undertaking 
the  task.  Mr.  Disraeli  argued  against  the  principle  of 
basing  representation  upon  population.  If  the  House 
of  Commons  were  re-constructed  according  to  that  prin- 
ciple, it  would  find  itself  in  the  ignominious  position 
from  which  it  had  been  emancipated  more  than  two 
centuries  ago.  His  i^lan  would  combine  population 
with  property,  adding  the  new  principle  of  representing 
property  in  the  funds ;  a  new  kind  of  franchise,  founded 
upon  personal  property ;  and  another  founded  upon 
education.  He  would  give  a  vote,  therefore,  to  persons 
having  property  to  the  amount  of  £10  a  year  in  the 
funds,  Bank  stock,  and  East  India  stock;  to  persons 
having  £60  in  a  savings  bank ;  to  pensioners  in  the 
naval,  military,  and  civil  services  receiving  £20  a  year. 
He  would  also  give  the  vote  to  lodgers,  or  persons  occu- 
pying a  portion  of  a  house,  whose  aggregate  rent  was 
£20  a  year.  Ho  would  give  the  franchise  to  graduates 
of  the  universities,  clergymen  of  all  denominations, 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  of  the  medical  body, 
and  to  a  certain  class  of  schoolmasters.  He  proposed 
an  identity  of  suffrage  between  counties  and  boroughs, 
in  order  to  bring  about  general  content  and  sympathy 
between  the  different  portions  of  the  constituency. 
Thus  a  £10  franchise  would  be  given  to  counties,  which 
would  add  200,000  to  the  county  constituency.  Com- 
missioners were  to  be  appointed  to  adjust  the  borough 
boundaries  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country, 
so  as  to  embrace  the  population  that  had  sprung  up. 
Discarding  the  principle  of  population,  and  accepting 
as  a  truth  that  the  function  of  the  House  was  to  repre- 
sent, not  the  voice  of  a  numerical  majority,  or  the  pre- 
dominant influence  of  property,  but  the  various  interests 
•of  the  countiy,  the  Government  proposed  to  add  four 
members  to  the  West  Eiding  of  Torkshii-o,  two  to  South 
Lancashire,  and  two  to  Middlesex ;  and  also  to  give 
members  to  Hartlepool,  Birkenhead,  West  Bromwioh, 
WednesbuT}',  Burnley,  Staleybridge,  Croydon,  and 
Gravesend,  for  which  purpose  one  m.ember  was  to  be 
taken  from  each  of  a  niunber  of  small  places  then 
represented  by  two. 

Strong  objections  wore  made  to  this  measure  by  mem- 
bers representing  various  classes  of  reformers.  Mr. 
Baxter  complained  that  it  excluded  Scotland,  and  moved 
as  an  amendment  that  "it  is  expedient  to  consider  the 
laws  relating  to  the  rejoresentation  of  the  people  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  not  separately,  but  in 
one  measure."  Mr.  Pox  said  that  the  biU  did  nothing 
for  the  working  classes.  Lord  John  Eussell  condemned 
the  clause  which  would  take  away  from  freeholders  in 
towns  the  right  of  voting  in  counties.     Mr.  Eoebuck 


denounced  it  as  a  measure  of  disenfraachisement,  lead- 
ing to  a  worse  state,  and  not  giving  ono  iota  of  jjower  to 
the  working  classes.  Mr.  Bright  also  strongly  censured 
the  measure  for  excluding  the  working  classes  from 
power.  The  new  franchises  wore  absui-d,  and  seemed 
intended  merely  to  make  it  appear  that  something  was 
given.  He  thought  that  a  Government,  representing  a 
party  which  had  always  opposed  the  extension  of  political 
power  to  the  people,  ought  not  to  have  undertaken  to 
settle  this  question.  It  would  have  been  better  if  it  had 
adopted  a  measure  of  its  opponents,  than  to  introduce  a 
bill  which  must  create  anger  and  disgust  throughout 
the  country — which  would  distui'b  everything  and  settle 
nothing. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  blows  to  the  measure  was  the 
secession  of  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Henley,  two  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  Cabinet.  On  the  evening  after 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  the  former  rose  and  read  a 
letter  to  the  Premier,  stating  the  grounds  of  his  resigna- 
tion. He  said  that  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  sanc- 
tion or  countenance  the  policy  which  the  Government  had 
determined  to  adopt  on  the  important  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary reform.  He  regax-ded  the  reduction  of  the 
county  occupation  franchise  to  a  level  with  that  which 
existed  in  boroughs  as  utterly  contrary  to  eveiy  principle 
which  the  Conservatives,  as  a  party,  had  always  main- 
tained— as  a  complete  destruction  of  the  main  distinction 
that  had  hitherto  been  recognised  and  wisely  established 
between  the  borough  and  the  county  constituencies.  It 
was  to  his  mind  a  most  dangerous  innovation,  giving  to 
temporary  and  fluctuating  occupations  a  preponderating 
influence  over  property  and  intelligence ;  while  it  would 
throw  large  masses  into  the  constituencies  who  were 
almost  exempt  from  direct  taxation,  and  therefore  in- 
terested in  forcing  their  representatives  to  fix  that  tax- 
ation permanently  on  others.  He  could  not  help  saying 
that  the  measure  that  the  Cabinet  had  recommended 
was  one  which  the  Conservatives  would  all  have  stoutly 
opposed  if  either  Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord  John  Eussell 
had  ventured  to  bring  it  forward.  Mr.  Henley  also 
explained,  stating  that  he  had  taken  as  his  guide  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Lord  Derby  in  185-1,  and  he 
believed  that  identity  of  suffrage,  which  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Government  biU,  would  be  fatal  to  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  If  they  took  a  paint-brush 
to  draw  a  line  across  the  country,  and  say  that  aU  the 
people  upon  one  side  were  to  have  the  franchise,  and 
all  the  people  upon  the  other  were  not  to  have  it,  as  sure 
as  the  sun  was  in  heaven,  they  would  find  the  people 
upon  the  outside  of  the  line,  some  day  or  other,  making 
a  very  ugly  rush  to  break  over  it,  and  when  they  did 
break  over  it,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  maintain  the  con- 
stitution. "  Ever  since  the  Act  of  1632, "  said  Mr. 
Henley,  "  the  working  people  have  had  a  less  and  less 
share  in  the  representation.  Before  1832  they  had  con- 
siderable power  through  the  scot  and  lot  voters  and 
freemen.  To  draw  a  hard  line,  and  leave  the  working 
people  behind  it,  is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  revolution. 
If  there  be  an  identity  of  franchise,  the  whole  electoral 
power  would  then  be  placed  in  one  class,  and  whether  it 
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■were  a  £10,  £15,  or  £5  class,  it  -would,  in  my  judgment, 
be  equally  dangerous.  Our  safety — the  permanence  of 
this  constitution — lias  depended  on  the  groat  varietj'  of 
the  constituency.  Tou  never  have  all  classes  at  one 
time  for  one  thing.  If  anything  is  proposed  it  gets  -well 
ventilated  and  well  considered  ;  then  the  truth  is  found 
out,  and  the  country  accepts  it.  I  believe  that,  under 
an  identity  of  franchise,  you  vrould  lose  that  great  and 
invaluable  safeguard." 

A  few  days  after  the  introduction  of  the  measure. 


badly  supported  by  the  country.  Notwithstanding  the 
influence  of  Government — generally  great,  no  matter 
what  party  is  in  power — only  three  petitions  had  been 
presented  in  favour  of  the  bill  when  it  came  on  for 
the  second  reading  on  the  20th  of  March,  whilo  an  im- 
mense number  was  presented  against  it.  The  debate  on 
the  second  reading  occupied  seven  nights,  and  was 
sustained  throughout  with  remarkable  ability  and  ani- 
mation. The  first  speech  was  delivered  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  on  moving  his  amendment  to  the  motion  of  Mr. 
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Lord  John  Russell  prepared  the  battle  ground  by  giving 
notice  of  the  following  resolution,  on  which  issuo  was 
taken : — "  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  neither 
just  nor  politic  to  interfere  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
this  bill  with  the  freehold  franchise  as  hitherto  exorcised 
in  counties  in  England  and  "Wales ;  and  that  no  re- 
adjustment of  the  franchise  will  satisfy  this  IIouso  or  the 
country,  wliich  docs  not  provide  for  a  greater  extension 
of  the  suffrage  in  cities  and  boroughs  than  is  contem- 
plated in  the  present  measure."  There  never,  perhaps, 
■was  a  iniuisterial  proposal  of  reform  of  any  kind  so 


Disraeli,  which  was  mado  without  any  remarks.  Tlie 
noble  lord  argued  that  the  bill  would  complotolj-  change 
the  constitution  of  the  countiy,  destroy  riglits  that  had 
existed  sinco  tho  Conquest,  deprive  men  of  their  countrj- 
votes  who  had  not  shown  themselves  unworthy  of  tho 
trust,  and  enable  persons  of  landed  iivoporty  to  flood 
small  boroughs  with  fagot  votes,  and  make  them  what 
they  wore  before  1832 — nomination  boroughs  ;  whilo  in 
counties  tho  measure  would  load  to  the  formation  of 
electoral  districts,  which  Lord  Derby  five  years  beforo 
had  said  would  destroy  one  of  tho  main  balances  of  tho 
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Constitution.  After  referring  to  His  own  connection 
with  tho  roform  question,  wliii^h  Logan  in  ISIO,  Lord 
John  EussoU  described  tho  cfi'octs  of  tbo  Eeform  Act  of 
1832,  which  had  not  been  productive  of  those  calamitotts 
consoquonces  that  had  hocn  predicted  by  its  opponents, 
but  of  great  boueflts — benefits  obtained  not  through 
bloodshed,  not  through  civil  war,  but  by  peaceable  and 
tranquil  discussion,  and  by  tho  legitimate  influenco  of 
liublic  opinion.  "  Since  that  time,"  ho  said,  "'slavery 
has  been  abolished ;  wo  have  had  tho  question  of  tithes 
amicably  arranged;  we  have  liad  free  municipal  c6rj*)Sra- 


abeyance,  and  with  having  brought  forward  his  motion 

as  virtually  a  vote  of  censure,  and  as  such  it  was  mot 
on  tho  part  of  his  colleagues,  who  declared  that  tho  noble 
lord's  motion  would  bo  fatal  to  tho  bill.  Mr.  Ilorsman 
delivered  a  strong  speecli  against  Lord  John  Eussell. 
Sir  E.  Hulwef'Lytton,  tlieri  Secretary  for  tho  Colonies, 
delivered  one  of  his  most  elaborate  and  splendid  ora- 
tions in  dcfouco  of  tho  measure,  arguing  that  the 
eifect  of  tho  araendmcnt  would  bo  to  transfer  political 
power  from  tho  middle  class  to  thoso  below  them, 
arid  "place   c.'ipital   and   knowledge   at   the  command 
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tions  established;  a  groat  reduction  in  tho  duties  on 
customs  and  excise,  which  pressed  heavily  on  the 
masses ;  protection  was  given  up,  and  free  trade  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament.  These  and  many  other  benefits 
have  flowed  from  tho  Eeformed  Parliament,  which,  wo 
were  told,  would  be  so  fruitful  in  calamity  and  disaster, 
and  which  was  to  take  the  crown  off  tho  king's  head,  and 
shake  the  balance  of  the  State."  lie  concluded  in  these 
words : — "  "With  regard  to  this  great  question  of  roform, 
I  may  say  that  I  defended  it  while  I  was  young,  and  I 
will  not  desert  it  now  that  I  am  old." 

Lord   Stanley   replied   to    Lord   John    Eussell,    and 
taunted  him  with  having  allowed  the  question  to  fall  in 
201,— New  Sekies. 


of  impatient  poverty  and  uninstructed  numbers."    Sir 
Hugh  Caii-ns,  the  Solicitor-General,  also  shone  in  this 
debate.    Referring  to  an  alleged  compact  between  Lord 
John  Eussell  and  Mr.  Bright,  ho  said,  "Wo  all  know 
a)id   admit   the  noble  lord's  attachment  to  this    ques- 
tion; but  W3  also  know  that  there  is  a  form  of   the 
tender   passion    which    sometimes    develops    itself    in 
jealousy  of  any  attention  to  the  object  of  its  affection 
from  any  other  quarter.     I  think  the  noble  lord  exposes 
himself  to  some  misconstruction  on  this   point.      The 
!  English  people,"  he  continued,  "do  not  like  '  a  dodge.'  • 
i  They  do  not  like  it  in  business,  they  do  not  like  it  in 
'  politics;  but  Icaat  of  aU  do  they  admire  it  in  a  man  who. 
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at  a  time  -when  tlie  best  interests  of  Lis  country  at  home, 
and  our  m.ost  peaceful  hopes  abroad,  demand  all  the 
patriotism,  all  the  candour,  and  all  the  forbearance  of  a 
statesman,  approaches  the  consideration  of  a  great 
national  question  like  this,  not  fairly  to  criticise,  not 
boldly  to  reject,  but  with  a  crafty  and  catching  device 
to  confuse,  and,  if  it  may  be,  to  dislocate  parties,  and  on 
that  confusion  and  dislocation  to  secure  his  own  political 
aggrandisement  and  x^rivate  advantage."  Mr.  Bright 
ably  exposed  the  main  defects  of  the  bill.  The  people 
out-of-doors  understood  by  a  Eeform  Bill  a  large  en- 
franchisement, and  larger,  freer  constituencies.  The  bill 
did  not  meet  that  demand ;  it  got  rid  of  the  most  inde- 
pendent electors  from  counties,  and  insidiously  proposed 
to  alter  the  boundaries  of  boroughs  to  complete  the 
work.  The  object  was  to  make  the  representation  of 
counties  more  exclusively  territorial,  and  to  gratify  the 
hundred  and  fifty  gentlemen  who  sat  behind  Mr.  Disraeli 
elected  by  the  territorial  interest.  As  to  small  boroughs, 
which  were  only  a  refuge  for  the  politically  destitute,  he 
knew  no  limit  whatever  to  the  amount  of  corruption  in 
them  that  would  be  occasioned  by  the  bill.  It  would,  at  the 
same  time,  exclude  the  working  classes,  telling  them  that 
thejf  were  dangerous,  notwithstanding  their  improved 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  condition.  "I  have,"  he 
.«aid,  "  endeavoured  to  stand  on  the  rules  of  political 
economy,  and  to  be  guided  by  the  higher  rules  of  true 
moralit}';  and  when  advocating  a  measure  of  reform. 
larger  than  some  are  prepared  to  grant,  I  appear  in  that 
character  ;  for  I  bolievo  a  substantial  measure  of  reform 
would  elevate  and  strengthen  the  character  of  our 
population,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  beautiful  prayer 
read  here  every  day,  it  would  tend  to  knit  together  the 
hearts  of  all  persons  and  estates  within  this  realm.  1 
believe  it  would  add  to  the  authority  of  the  decisions  of 
Parliament ;  and  I  feel  satisfied  it  would  confer  a  lustre 
time  could  never  dim  on  that  benignant  reign  under 
which  we  have  the  happiness  to  live." 

Mr.  Cardwell  regarded  the  present  bill  as  calcvilated  to 
increase  instead  of  reducing  tiiidue  influence,  and  to 
diminish  instead  of  augmenting  the  jiower  of  public 
opinion  in  that  House.  He  contended  that  variety  of 
franchise  was  the  rule  of  the  constitution,  and  that,  in 
order  not  to  unsettle  ancient  prescription,  a  reform 
bill  shoidd  deal  with  the  county  franchise  accoi-ding  to 
the  history  of  that  franchise.  Unlike  the  Continental 
nations,  freedom,  not  equality,  had  always  been  the 
desire  of  the  British  people,  and  the  principle  of  uni- 
formity was  wholly  foreign  to  our  constitution.  Lord 
Palmorston  supported  the  amendment  of  Lord  John 
UussoU.  0)1  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Whiteside  denounced 
it  as  "  an  inscrutable  resolution  to  stifle  truth  and  pre- 
vent discussion — a  crafty  contrivance  to  defeat  the  bill, 
and,  if  possible,  the  Ministry."  Sir  J.  Pakington  com- 
''  plained  strongly  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Palmevston, 
stating  that  ho  had  adopted  a  tone  of  arrogance  alto- 
gether unusual  between  gentlemen  who  sat  opposite  to 
each  other  in  that  House,  and  that  his  language  could 
be  looked  on  in  no  other  light  than  as  wanting  in  due 
respect  to  the  Crown.  Mr.  Gladstone  remarked  luion  the 


singular  coincidence  of  opinion  on  all  sides  with  respect 
to  the  great  question  of  parliamentary  reform.  There 
was  no  controversy  traceable  to  differences  between 
political  parties,  and  he  thought  it  was  to  be  regretted 
that  the  House  was  now  in  hostile  conflict,  with  a  divi- 
sion before  them,  which  would  estrange  those  by  whose 
united  efforts  alone  a  satisfactory  settlement  could  bo 
come  to.  The  resolution  was  unprecedented  in  form, 
being  an  amendment  on  the  second  reading  of  a  bill, 
referring  to  a  portion  of  a  measure  that  might  be  dealt 
with  in  conimittee.  Pleading  for  consideration  to  the 
Government,  he  described  the  failures  of  their  prede- 
cessors who  had  engaged  in  a  similar  task.  Eeform  had 
been  promised  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  none  of  whom  had  been  able  to 
redeem  the  pledges  that  had  been  given  to  the  people 
from  the  mouth  of  the  sovereign  on  the  throne.  In  185-3 
Lord  Palmerston  escaped  all  responsibility  for  a  reform 
bill  on  account  of  the  war ;  in  185G  he  escaped  ali 
responsibility  for  reform  on  account  of  the  peace ;  in 

1857  he  escaped  by  the   dissolution  of  ParUameut;  in 

1858  he  escaped  by  the  dissolution  of  his  Government. 
This  series  of  events  strengthened  the  misgivings  of  the 
people  that  the  House  was  reluctant  to  deal  with  the 
question,  and  made  it  more  hazardous  to  interpose 
obstacles.  Mr.  Gladstone  defended  small  boroughs. 
Ho  regarded  them  as  a  means  of  supplying  a  race  of 
men  who  were  trained  to  carry  on  the  government  ol 
the  country;  the  masters  of  civil  wisdom,  like  Bui-ke, 
Mackintosh,  Pelbam,  Chatham,  Pox,  Pitt,  Canning, 
anil  Peel,  all  of  Whom  first  sat  for  smaU  boroughs.  If 
there  was  to  be  no  ingress  to  the  House  but  one,  and 
that  one  the  suflVagos  of  a  largo  mass  of  voters,  there 
would  be  a  dead  level  of  mediocritj-.  The  extension,  the 
durability  of  our  liberty,  Were  to  be  attributed  under 
Providence  to  distinguished  statesmen  introduced  t" 
the  House  at  nn  early  age.  But  largo  constituencie; 
would  not  return  boys,  and  therefore  he  hoped  the 
small  boroughs  would  be  retained.  Those  facts  formed 
a  reason  for  going  into  committee,  where  Lord  John 
Eussell  could  carry  his  views.  Mr.  Gladstone  earnestly 
deprecated  the  postponement  of  the  question.  It  wa^ 
a  golden  ojiportunity  which  they  should  not  let  slip. 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  followed  in  an  effective  speech.  Aftei' 
this  bill  had  been  dissected  and  disembowelled,  ho  should 
enter  into  no  long  disquisition  upon  its  merits.  Ho  askcil 
the  House  the  simple  question.  Where  wore  they .'  IL' 
had  listened  to  the  debate  from  the  first,  and  had  been 
bewildered  by  the  confused  conflict  of  opinions.  The 
bill  protended  to  amend  the  representation;  but  while  it 
unsettled  the  existing  system,  it  did  not  admit  to  the 
franchise  anj'  portion  of  the  industrious  classes.  It  dis- 
franchised the  borough  freeholders,  it  retained  tho  small 
boroughs,  and  it  introduced  tho  objectionable  scheme  of 
voting  papers.  Ho  called  upon  tho  House,  if  it  desired 
a  measure  of  reform  founded  on  time  principles,  to  con- 
fide the  task  to  otlicr  and  abler  hands.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
rejilying,  defended  his  measure  with  vchoTnence,  and  not 
without  personal  acrimony  towards  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  John  Eussell,  whom  ho  charged  with  living  in 
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an  atmosplicro  of  comliinations  and  cunning  resolutions 
when  out  of  ofllco.  By  bringing  forward  tliis  untoward 
motion,  and  by  sneering  at  Lord  Malmcsbury  at  a 
moment  when  negotiations  wero  ponding,  when  an 
awful  responsibility  rested  on  tbo  'Minister,  Lord  Jobn 
bad  not  only  embarrassed  tbo  Government,  but  injured 
tho  public  service.  Tbo  Government,  bo  said,  bad  been 
sustained  in  all  its  arduous  struggles  by  a  conviction  of 
tbo  justice  of  tbo  people  of  England,  and  were  sustained 
by  it  at  tbat  moment,  amid  all  tbo  inanccuvres  of  parlia- 
mentary intrigue  and  all  tbo  macbinations  of  party  war- 
fare. Tbo  House  tben  proceeded  to  a  division,  in  tbo 
midst  of  a  scene  of  extraordinary  excitement,  tbe  issue 
being  ratbor  uncertain  till  tbo  last  moment.  It  was, 
bowever,  decisive  against  tbo  Government,  tbo  numbers 
being — for  tho  second  reading,  29 1 ;  against  it,  330 ;  majo- 
rity, 39.    Tbo  division  took  place  on  tbo  1st  of  April. 

Next  day  Lord  Derby  bad  an  au,dienoe  of  tho  Queen; 
on  tbe  same   evening,   in  tbe    Lords,   be   stated   that 
tho  majority  against  him  left  him  but  one  alternative, 
either  to  resign  or  dissolve  Parliament.  He  regarded  the 
vote  as  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and 
bo  thought  the  Government  would  have  laid  themselves 
open  to  a  charge  of  indifference  if  they  took  no  notice  of 
such  a  division.     Tho  distracted  state  of  parties  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  he  said,  rendered  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  He  excepted 
from  this  censure  tbe  ConseiTative  party,  whose  support 
bad  been  unwavering,  cordial,  and  generous.  According 
to  his  lordship's  view,   the   chief  mischief-maker  was 
Lord  John  Russell,  who,  from  the  restless  energy  of  bis 
disposition,  had  the  peculiar  fortune  to  overthrow  many 
Governments,  not  only  of  his  opponents  but  also  of  bis 
friends ;  tho  consequence  of  which   conduct  was,  tbat 
hardly  a  year  now  passed  without  a  ministerial  crisis, 
and  if  the  system  were  persevered  in,  it  would  put  an 
end  to  all  government;  for  it  inflicted  injury  at  home, 
and  damaged  tbe  influence  of  the  country  abroad.     In 
accepting  oSice    he  bad   endeavoured  to  carry  on  the 
Government,  not   by  embittering,  but  by  conciliating 
all  parties,  until  a  party  should  be  formed  capable  of 
cari-ying  out  a  fixed  and  definite  policy.     One  of  tbe 
questions  bequeathed  to  him  by  tbe  late  Government 
was  the   damnosa    hcereditas   of  parliamentary   reform. 
He  bad,  in  consequence,  introduced  a  bill  to  meet  tbat 
question.  Their  lordships  knew  how  it  bad  been  received. 
It  had  not  been  suffered  to  be  read  a  second  time,  and  to 
be  amended  in  committee  ;  but  had  been  met  by  a  re- 
solution which,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  con- 
trary to  parliamentary  practice,  and  had  been  swamped 
without  discussion.     Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  and  bis 
colleagues  were  prepared  to  vindicate  its  principles,  and 
to  consider  proposed  alterations,  which,  bad  they  been 
admissible,  no  false  pride  would  have  prevented  him 
from  accepting.     An  opportunity  tad  thus  been  given 
to  tbe  House  of  Commons  to  settle  this  question,  but 
tbe  Opposition  jireferred  the  interests  of  party  to  tbe  in- 
terests of  tbe  country.    Loi'd  Palmerston  had  said  that 
"tbe  Ministers    should   be  condemned   to   keep  their 
places  and  do  our  bidding."     But  Lord  Derby  begged 


to  tell  him  that  bo  would  do  no  one's  bidding  but  tbat 
of  the  Queen,  so  long  as  ho  retained  her  confidence. 
But  whoso  bidding  were  they  to  do  ■'  Was  it  that  of  tho 
motley  and  heterogeneous  Liberal  party  ?  He  then 
announced  that,  considering  tho  grave  condition  of 
European  affau's  and  tbo  domestic  interests  of  tbo 
country,  ho  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  recommend  to 
Tier  Majesty  an  early  dissolution  of  I'arliament,  stating 
that  ho  looked  with  confidence  to  tho  result  of  tho 
appeal  about  to  be  made  to  the  country.  Lord  Gran- 
villo  vindicated  Lord  John  Russell  from  tho  severe 
reflections  cast  on  him  by  tbo  Premier.  Ho  wanted  to 
know  what  the  Cabinet  were  going  to  tho  country  for  ? 
to  .confirm  their  policy  ?  They  had  no  policy,  but 
wanted  the  country  to  provide  one. 

l,Ir.  Disraeli  gave  a  somewhat  similar  explanation  in 
tho  Lower  House.  Lord  Palmerston  acknowledged  tbe 
courtesy  and  fairness  of  bis  statement.  Ho  did  not  con- 
sider the  late  vote  as  one  of  censure  ;  as  such  ho  would 
not  have  supported  it.  He  thought  tho  advice  given  to 
Her  Majesty  was  very  unwise.  If  he  wero  to  attempt  to 
prophesy  the  result,  he  would  say  that  tho  new  Parba- 
ment  would  be  far  more  likely  than  tho  present  to  decide 
that  power  should  be  transferred  to  other  hands.  After 
some  more  discussion  on  the  dissolution,  the  House 
hastened  to  wind  up  the  session  by  disposing  of  the 
necessary  business,  which  was  interrupted  only  by  a 
short  debate  on  the  affairs  of  Italy.  On  the  9th  of  April, 
therefore.  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission. 
The  royal  speech  was  a  mere  formal  production,  except 
the  concluding  paragraph,  which  stated  tbat  the  appeal 
which  Her  Majesty  was  about  to  make  to  her  people  had 
been  rendered  necessary  by  tho  difficulties  experienced 
in  carrying  on  the  pubUo  business  of  tbe  country,  as 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  within  little  more  than  a  year 
two  successive  administrations  had  failed  to  retain  the 
confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  she  prayed 
that  tbe  step  she  was  about  to  take  would  have  tho  cfl'ect 
of  facilitating  the  discharge  of  her  high  functions,  and 
of  enabling  her  to  conduct  the  government  of  the  country 
under  tbe  advice  of  a  Ministry  possessed  of  tbe  confidence 
of  her  Parliament  and  her  people. 

Tbe  results  of  the  general  election,  at  which  the 
Government,  as  might  bo  expected,  put  forth  all  its  in- 
fluence to  secui-e  a  working  majority,  fully  verified  tho 
predictions  of  Lord  Palmerston,  for  tbe  new  ParUament 
was  not  even  disposed  to  give  tbo  Derby  Cabinet  a  fair 
trial.  The  members  were  summoned  for  tbo  31st  of  May. 
The  late  Speaker,  Mr.  Denison,  was  re-elected  unani- 
mously. Tbo  session  was  opened  on  tbe  7tb  of  June, 
the  process  of  swearing  having  been  tben  completed. 
The  Queen  delivered  tbe  royal  speech  in  person.  It 
contained  nothing  remarkable,  except  a  suggestion  tbat 
the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform  should  be  postponed 
tiU  next  session.  The  debates  on  the  address  in  both  the 
Houses  wero  unusually  animated.  Lord  GranviUe  ex- 
pressed regret  that,  in  spite  of  tho  result  of  tbe  elections, 
tho  Ministry  bad  determined  to  carry  on  tbe  goveimment 
in  a  minority.  Lord  Ellenborougb  stated  that  what  tho 
country  required  was  a  strong  government;  and  he  ex- 
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pressed  tis  oonTiction  that,  tliis  result  had  not  been 
obtained  by  the  general  election.  Lord  Derby  defended 
tbo  conduct  of  his  Government,  and  iu  reference  to  some 
of  the  Irish  elections  denied  that  any  compact  existed 
between  him  and  Cardinal  Wiseman.  If  he  saw  any 
chanee  of  a  strong  government,  -  he  would  gladly  lay 
down  the  responsibility  he  had  assumed ;  but  consider- 
ing the  state  of  foreign  affairs,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
his  sovereign  to  remain  at  his  post.  The  addi-ess  in  the 
Lords  was  agreed  to  without  a  division ;  not  so  in  the 
Commons,  where  an  amendment  was  moved  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington,  leading  to  a  debate  which  lasted 
for  three  nights.  He  admitted  that  it  was  a  jjarty  move, 
iu  order  that  power  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
party  antagonistic  to  all  progress.  In  the  course  of  this 
debate  great  distrust  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  betrayed ;  and  the  Italian  question  had  much 
more  to  do  with  the  premature  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet 
than  the  Reform  question.  The  nation  sympathised 
warmly  with  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Italy,  and  had 
a  decided  conviction  that  a  Conservative  Government 
was  not  a  fitting  medium  through  which  that  sympathy 
might  be  conveyed.  Upon  a  division,  therefore,  the 
numbers  were  as  follows : — For  the  amendment,  323 ; 
against  it,  310 ;  majority  against  the  Government,  13. 

In  consequence  of  this  adverse  division,  Lord  Derby 
announced  the  resignation  of  his  Cabinet  on  the  19th  of 
June.  On  the  same  evening  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  similar 
announcement  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Palmer- 
stoa  was  then  called  upon  by  Her  Majesty  to  form 
an  Administi-ation,  the  Queen  having  at  first  applied  to 
Earl  Granville.  The  new  Ministers  were  all  retm-ned 
for  the  seats  rendered  vacant  by  their  appointments. 
The  following  were  the  members  of  the  new  Cabinet, 
which,  with  some  changes,  has  held  its  gi-ound  up 
to  the  present  j-ear  (1864):— Lord  Palmerston,  Prime 
Minister;  Lord  Campbell,  Chancellor;  Lord  Gran- 
viUo,  President  of  the  Council ;  the  Duke  of  Ai-gyU, 
Privy  Seal ;  Sir  Georgo  C.  Lewis,  Homo  Secretary ; 
Lord  J.  Russell,  Foreign  Secretary;  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  Colonial  Secretary  ;  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
Socretaiy  for  War;  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Secretary  for 
India;  Mr.  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer; 
tho  Duke  of  Somerset,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ; 
Lord  Elgin,  Postmaster-General ;  Sir  George  Grey, 
Chancellor  of  tho  Duchy  of  Lancaster  ;  Mr.  Miluer 
Gibson,  Chief  Poor-law  Commissioner;  Mr.  Cardwell, 
Chief  Socretaiy  for  L-eland;  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
Viceroy.  The  other  members  of  the  Irish  Government 
were  tho  Right  lion.  Maziero  Brady,  Chancellor;  Mr. 
J.  D.  Fitzgerald,  Attorney  -  General  ;  Mr.  Richard 
Doasy,  SoUcitor-Gcueral. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

Tho  Italian  Qncstlon— 1(9  liinucnco  on  Engliah  Ponies— Views  of  Lord 
Derby,  Lord  I'.ilmcrston,  and  Lord  J.  Bmscll— Tho  Dicniu  of  Ilnlian 
Unity— l)inicultii;s—An«lria  and  tlic  Itiilian  rrincos— Tlic  Kmpcror 
Napoleon— HumourB  of  War— Speech  of  Victor  Eminnnucl- Secret  Al- 


liance between  France  and  Piedmont — Marriage  of  the  Princess  Clo- 
tliille  witli  Prince  Napoleon — The  Austrian  Alanifesto — Appeal  to 
Germ.iMy— Counter  Manifesto  of  Piedmont— Count  Cavour  on  England 
— .\ustri.in  Ultimatum— Preparations  for  War— Anxiety  in  England 
about  the  Policy  and  Aima  of  the  French  Emperor— His  Explanation 
of  his  Views— Antagonism  between  Trance  and  Austria— Congress 
proposed  by  Russia,  and  urged  by  England,  in  vain- -Austrian  Tlireat 
against  Piedmont— Defiance  of  Victor  Emmanuel— Effect  produced  in 
England  by  the  News  of  the  Austrian  Invasion — Lord  Malmesburj 
remonstrjltes — Manifesto  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

Before  commencing  the  deeply  interesting  narrative  of 
the  last  Italian  war,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  it  is  desu-able  to  dispose  of  the 
Italian  question,  in  its  international  aspects,  and  in  its 
relations  to  the  state  of  political  parties  in  this  country. 
The  influence  of  that  question  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Conservative  leaders  has  been  very  great.  Nothing  has 
militated  so  strongly  against  Lord  Derby,  or  contributed 
so  much  to  alienate  from  him  the  confidence  of  the  mass 
of  the  English  people,  as  his  ajiparent  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  Italians  in  their  stniggles  for  independence ; 
while  the  well-known  sentiments  of  Lord  Palmerston 
upon  this  subject  tended  in  a  very  high  degree  to 
strengthen  his  influence,  and  extend  his  iDopularity.  In 
the  debate  on  the  address  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
of  lSo9,  Lord  Derby,  then  Prime  Minister,  -betrayed 
his  distrust  with  regard  to  the  policj-  of  the  French 
Emperor,  and  his  relations  with  Victor  Emmanuel,  by 
contrasting  it  with  tho  policy  of  England.  She  had  no 
separate  interest  to  subserve,  no  revenge  to  gratify,  no 
rankling  ambition  to  urge  her  on.  Above  all,  and  he 
said  it  emphatically,  ' '  she  had  no  secret  engagement  with 
any  power  whatsoever,  which  would  interfere  with, 
fetter,  or  hamper  her  free  action."  He  described  the 
state  of  Italy  as  one  of  constant  danger  to  the  peace  of 
Europe ;  but  in  his  view  it  was  not  in  Lombardy  or  in 
Naples  the  greatest  danger  existed.  ''rtTiether  the  Lom- 
bard provinces  were  a  source  of  strength  to  Austria  or 
not,  he  thought  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  their 
internal  gOTernment.  The  Italian  ijrovinces  were 
Austrian  bj'  inheritance,  possession,  and  treaty ;  and  no 
other  nation,  under  any  plea  or  upon  any  pretext,  had 
a  right  to  dejjrive  her  of  them.  Tho  government  of 
Naples,  it  was  true,  was  repugnant  and  abhorrent  to  all 
English  notions,  but  the  king  did  not  roquii-o  foreign 
troops  to  put  down  discontent.  The  Premier,  forgetting 
the  feelings  of  his  Ultramontane  friends  in  Ireland,  then 
proceeded  to  point  out  what  ho  thought  to  bo  the  real 
source  of  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  "Tho  real 
plague-spot  in  Italy  is  the  Papal  States.  The  presence 
of  two  armies  there,  not  placed  to  uphold  liberty,  is  the 
real  danger.  It  would  bo  idle  for  a  Protestant  Govern- 
ment to  interfere,  but  their  best  endeavours  would  not 
be  wanting  to  second  tho  efforts  of  France  and  Austria 
for  tho  amelioration  of  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Papal  States." 

This  language  made  it  abundantly  plain  that  the 
heart  of  Lord  Derby  was  with  Austria,  and  he  proceeded 
to  show  bow  little  moral  support  tho  constitutional  King 
of  Sardinia  had  reason  to  expect  from  his  Cabinet.  He 
declared  his  conviction  that  Sardinia  would  forfeit  tho 
sympathy  of  Europe,  by  affording  proof  that  couatitu- 
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tional  liberty  miglit  encourage  the  warlike  propensities  of 
t  monarch,  and  lead  him.  to  acts  of  aggression.  The  atti- 
tude assumed  towards  Austiia  was  inconsistent  with  her 
interest  and  hor  dutj',  and  ho  trusted  it  was  not  too  late 
to  re-consider  the  course  upon  which  she  seemed  about  to 
ruter.  She  would  bo  most  ill-advised  to  offer  provoca- 
tions. To  no  country  could  sho  look  for  aid  but  to 
France,  and  he  could  not  believe  that  the  French  ruler 
would  sanction,  even  by  moral  support,  still  less  by 
militarj'  means,  an  unjustifiable  and  aggressive  war', 
undertaken  by  Sardinia  against  Austria.  He  earnestly 
trusted  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  persist  in 
that  wise,  prudent,  and  loyal  course  ho  had  hitherto 
pursued.  That  these  views  should  be  expressed  by  the 
leader  of  the  Cunsorvativo  party,  was  not  so  strange  as 
that  Lord  Brougham  should  regard  the  Italian  cause  in 
the  samo  light,  and  should  have  had  an  equallj'  dim 
perception  of  the  magnificent  results  of  the  war  which 
was  then  impending — a  war  which,  he  believed,  would 
inevitably  become  European.  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Lord  Palmerstoa  noticed  the  gloom}'  anticipations 
of  the  Government  with  resiject  to  the  threatened  war  in 
Italy.  "Judging  from  what  we  are  told,"  he  said, ''there 
is  a  probability  of  a  great  Eiu-opean  war,  beginning  by  a 
conflict  in  Italj*  between  France  and  Sardinia  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Austria  on  the  other,  with  the  object  of  the 
■xpulsion  of  the  Austrian  power  in  that  country."  This, 
'.i-j  thought,  would  be  no  great  evil  even  to  Austria,  for 
aer  rule  in  Italy  made  her  hateful  without  contributing 
to  her  strength.  Lord  John  Eussell,  on  the  same  ooca- 
;-ion,  spoke  out  strongly  on  the  ItaHan  question,  describ- 
ing the  Austrian  government  in  Italy  from  1815  down 
;cs  one  unbroken  system  of  opin-ession,  of  which  he  gave 
t^ome  of  the  most  flagrant  instances.  The  Austrian  and 
French  armies  had  imposed  upon  the  Papal  States  about 
the  worst  government  that  ever  afflicted  any  country. 
There  was  no  need  for  a  bloody  war.  All  that  was 
required  was  to  let  the  Eoman  people,  as  well  as  the  Sar- 
dinian peojilo,  frame  laws  for  themselves.  This  would 
"be  an  easy  solution  of  the  Italian  question,  and  would 
speedily  bring  about  peace  and  contentment ;  the  Catholic 
powers  of  Europe  providing  for  the  jiersonal  security  of 
the  Pope. 

These  might  be  regarded  as  merely  incidental  state- 
ments upon  a  question  which  at  this  time,  to  a  large 
extent,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  public.  But  at  a 
later  period  in  the  session  it  became  the  subject  of 
special  notice  in  both  Houses.  On  the  18th  of  April  it 
was  introduced  by  Lord  Malmesbuiy  in  the  Upper 
House.  He  admitted  that  the  people  of  this  country 
were  alienated  from  Austria  on  account  of  her  ItaHan 
policy;  but  he  said  that  no  statesman  would  for  a 
minute  deny  her  rights — "  rights  which  had  been  ac- 
quired by  conquest,  inheritance,  and  treaty,  jirecisely  in 
the  same  way  as  this  country  held  naany  of  its  own 
possessions."  There  was,  however,  in  his  opinion, 
a  true  cause  of  complaint  against  Austria,  arising  from 
her  interference  with  other  Italian  states  besides  Lom- 
bardy.  He  alluded  to  a  proposed  congress  for  settling 
the  Italian  question,  to  Lord  Cowley's  fruitless  mission 


to  Vienna,  and  lamented  that  tho  Oovernment  had  in 
vain  used  every  effort  "  to  avert  a  war  which  would  bo 
no  common  one,  but  would  be  a  theatre  for  the  dreams 
of  the  wildest  theorists  and  the  most  unprincipled  adven- 
turers." The  Government  had  urged  a  mutual  dis- 
armament; but  none  of  tho  parties  would  consent.  On 
the  contrary,  the  most  formidable  preparations  wero 
being  made  for  war.  In  Franco  everything  denoted  an 
approaching  campaign.  Sardinia  was  devoting  nearly 
all  her  resotu-ces  to  the  formation  of  a  gi'cat  army ; 
while  tho  war-spirit  of  Germany  was  excited  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Lord  Clarendon,  commenting  upon  tho 
state  of  affairs — notwithstanding  his  gi'eat  experience — 
strangely  miscalculated  the  forces  that  were  at  work  in 
Italy.  "The  bubble  of  Italian  unity,"  he  .said,  "had 
at  length  biu-st,  and  the  detestable  party  of  Mazzini 
and  his  accomplices  was  almost  extinct.  Supposing 
that  Austria  was  driven  out,  and  Lombardy  was  an- 
nexed to  Piedmont,  the  people  of  Milan  and  Tenice 
would  never  agree  with  those  of  Sardinia,  but  would  bo 
even  more  discontented  than  they  are  now.  Piedmont 
Vv'as  nothing  more  than  the  advanced  guard  of  France, 
and  he  considered  that  the  defeat  of  Austria  would  only 
substitute  one  master  for  another."  Tho  Premier,  liko 
other  statesmen,  failed  to  forecast  the  futiu-e  in  the 
event  of  a  war.  "  It  would  not,"  ho  said,  "  be  localised 
in  Italy;  it  would  be  impossible  to  confine  it  to  that 
cotmtry.  It  would  extend  itself,  and  involve  the  world 
in  universal  conflagration."  It  would  bring  the  wholo 
of  Germany  into  the  field.  England,  which  could  not 
look  unmoved  at  the  occupation  of  the  Adriatic  and  tho 
Mediterranean,  would  be  drawn  into  the  vortex.  But 
the  chance  of  peace,  he  thought,  would  be  immeasui'ably 
strengthened  if  it  were  known  that  this  country  would 
not  remain  an  unmoved  spectator  of  any  event  in  which 
her  honour  was  concerned. 

On  the  same  evening  Mr.  Disraeli  also  made  a  state- 
ment about  the  affairs  of  Italy,  in  which  he  expressed 
a  similar  opinion — that  the  Italian  war  would  probably 
be  a  Etu-opean  war  ;  and  that  England  might  be  drawn 
into  it  by  imperial  considerations  of  the  most  itrgent 
character,  as  well  as  in  tho  interests  of  civilisation. 
There  had  been  m.uch  talk  of  a  congress  and  of  a 
pre\-ious  disarmament,  in  the  principle  of  which 
Austria  and  France  professed  to  agree,  but  Sardinia 
very  properly  refused  unless  sho  wore  admitted  to  tho 
congress,  and  to  this  Austria  would  not  consent.  Tho 
discussion  led  to  no  result  in  either  House,  and  it  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
When  the  new  Parliament  assembled  the  question  again 
came  up,  having  in  the  meantime  assumed  a  new  aspect. 
The  King  of  Naples  had  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son ;  in  consequence  of  which  England  and  France  re- 
newed their  dijilomatio  intercourse  with  that  court.  This 
matter  was  referred  to  in  the  Queen's  speech.  The  war 
in  Italy,  so  much  dreaded,  had  aheady  commenced,  and 
shortly  after  tho  Derby  Cabinet  ceased  to  exist.  Lord 
Malmesbmy,  the  late  Foreign  Secretary,  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  defend  tho  course  which  he  had  adopted, 
denying  the  assertion  of  Lord  Palmerston,  that  he  had 
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patronised  Austria,  or  tliat  lie  Ixad  passed  the  bounds  of 
neutralitj-. 

The  loug-cherished  di-eam  of  Italian  unity,  -which 
Lord  Clarendon  treated  with  so  much  scorn,  was  as 
Httlo  Hkely  as  any  other  political  dream  to  ho  realised. 
The  difficulties  lying  in  the  way  seemed  to  bo  absolutely 
insuperable.  The  country  was  cut  up  into  sections 
called  principalities.  It  was  the  policy  of  their  numerous 
sovereigns,  while  cultivating  a  fraternal  feeling  among 
themselves,  to  foster  animosities  between  their  respective 
populations,  lest  by  any  chance  they  should  unite  for 
their  own.  deliverance.  The  shadow  of  Austrian  power, 
like  an  immense  poison-tree,  shed  a  blighting  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  laud,  and  under  its  shelter  the  petty 
princes  exercised  their  despotic  arts  according  to  their 
own  capricious  wills.  There  were  the  duchies  of 
Tuscany,  Modena,  Eeggio,  Mirandola,  Massa,  Este, 
Parma,  Placentia,  Lucca,  the  Legations  of  Eavenna, 
Perara,  and  Bologna,  and  the  States  of  the  Church — 
some  of  the  fairest  regions  in  the  world,  inhabited  by  a 
noble  race,  all  of  which  were  held  in  miserable  bondage. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  their  bonds  should  ever  be 
broken.  In  1815,  a  defensive  alliance  was  concluded 
between  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany for  the  defence  of  their  respective  states,  Austria 
engaging  to  furnish  80,000  men  of  all  arms,  aud  the 
Grand  Duke  6,000.  In  1847,  the  Emperor  laado  a 
similar  treaty,  called  a  snecial  convention,  with  the 
Duko  of  Modena,  by  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was 
bound,  as  soon  as  applied  to,  to  give  immediately  all  the 
military  support  necessary  to  put  down  any  insur- 
reetionaiy  movement.  Had  the  population  been  loft  to 
deal  with  the  small  princes  who  trampled  upon  them, 
they  would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  asserting  their 
rights,  and  securing  for  themselves  the  blessings  of 
freedom.  But  wherever  the  least  outbreak  occurred, 
though  the  people  were  tortured  to  madness,  the  tre- 
mendous military  power  of  Austria  was  precipitated 
upon  thorn  with  the  overwhelming  force  of  an  avalanche. 
It  is,  however,  a  singular  and  encouraging  fact  in  the 
arrangements  of  Providence,  that  the  moans  adopted  to 
extinguish  all  hope  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  to 
render  deliverance  impossible,  should  have  boon  the 
very  moans  by  which  that  deliverance  was  effected. 
Had  Austria  confined  herself  to  her  own  possessions 
secui-ed  to  her  by  treaty,  it  would  have  boon  difficult 
for  Victor  Emmanuel,  or  Louis  Napoloon,  to  find  a 
cause  of  quarrel  sufficient  to  justifj'  a  war.  But  she 
had  usurped  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  the  duchies  of 
Tuscanj',  Modena,  and  PaiTia ;  and  her  troops  occupied 
the  Legations,  while  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Pope 
wore  littlo  more  than  her  creatures.  It  was  this  crush- 
ing domination,  of  a  foreign  power  that  warranted 
foreign  intervention,  and  excused  even  the  ambition  of 
Prance  and  Piedmont. 

Such  was  tho  otato  of  things  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1858,  when,  savo  this  one  dark  spot  in  tho  political 
horir.on,  everything  indicated  profound  poaco.  On  New 
Year'.s  D.iy  the  French  Emperor  is  accustomed  to  I'ccoivo 
tho  foreign  ambassadors  at  tlie  Tuilorios.     Oa  the  1st 


of  January-,  1859,  he  tiu-ned  to  M.  Hubner,  tho  Austrian 
minister,  aud  abruptly  said  to  him,  "  I  regret  that  our 
relations  with  your  government  are  not  so  good  as  they 
have  been  hitherto ;  but  I  beg  you  to  assiu-o  the  Em- 
peror that  my  personal  feelings  towards  him  are  not 
changed."  A  poi-tentous  meaning  was  generally 
ascribed  to  this  remark,  and  in  order  to  allay  tho  ap- 
prehensions it  excited,  the  Monit-jur  was  instructed  to 
declare  that  there  was  nothing  iu  the  diplomatic  rela- 
tions of  the  two  courts  to  warrant  the  prevailing 
rumours  of  war.  But  this  pacffio  assurance  was  more 
than  counteracted  by  the  speech  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in 
opening  the  Sardinian  Chambers  on  the  10th  of  the  same 
month.  "The  horizon,"  he  said,  "was  not  entirely 
serene,  bui  encoui'aged  bj'  the  experience  of  the  past,  ho 
was  prepared  resolutely  to  encounter  the  eventualities 
of  the  futur-e.  His  country,  small  in  territory,  had 
acquii-ed  credit  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  because  it  was 
great  through  the  ideas  it  represented  and  the  sym- 
pathies it  inspli-ed.  This  position,"  said  tho  King,  ' '  is 
not  exempt  from  perils,  since,  while  we  respect  treaties, 
we  are  not  insensible  to  the  cry  of  suffering  which 
reaches  us  from  so  many  parts  of  Italy.  Strong  by  oiu- 
concord,  confiding  in  our  good  right,  we  await,  prudent 
and  decided,  the  decrees  of  Divine  Providence." 

It  was  generally  believed  at  this  time  that  a  secret 
alliance  had  been  formed  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
King,  though  its  exact  nature  could  not  be  conjectured. 
That  it  implied  much  to  the  advantage  of  France,  or  to 
tho  family  of  the  Emperor,  as  the  price  of  his  armed 
intervention,  was  inferred  from  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Napoleon  to  the  Princess  Clothilde,  eldest  daughter  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  Her 
hand  was  demanded  by  General  Neil  on  the  23rd  of 
January,  and  tho  marriage  took  place  a  week  after. 
These  and  other  indications  of  the  designs  of  the  French 
Emperor,  warned  tho  Austrian  Government  to  make 
energetic  preparations  for  the  defence  of  its  possessions 
in  Italy  ;  and  a  manifesto  on  the  subject  was  issued  on 
tho  5th  of  February  in  tho  form  of  an  addi-ess  from  tho 
Prime  Minister,  Count  Buol,  to  the  representatives  of 
Austria  at  foreign  courts.  This  was  an  appeal  to  tho 
German  Confederation  to  act  as  a  tinited  power,  if 
Austria,  by  an  a,ttack  on  her  possessions  in  Italy,  should 
be  ca.lled  upon  to  tako  up  arms  against  one  of  tho 
gi-eatest  military  states  iu  Baropo.  Yv''ith  common  con- 
sent, it  was  remarked,  public  opinion  had  declared  that, 
if  tho  rupture  of  the  public  law  of  Europo  should 
threaten  a  German  power,  even  should  it  only  be  at  first 
in  her  non-German  possessions,  all  lier  allies  ought  to 
make  common  cause  with  her,  so  as  to  preserve  tho 
peace  by  the  moral  force  of  so  powerful  a  union ;  and  in 
case,  against  all  expectations,  that  result  chould  not  bo 
obtained,  to  protect  the  sanctity  of  treatie.<(,  and  thus 
shield  at  the  same  time  the  honour,  tho  dignity,  Iho 
safety,  and  tho  power  of  United  Germany.  Whilo  thus 
appealing  for  support  to  tho  other  German  govornmouts, 
Austria  was  pushing  forward  extraordinary  armaments 
along  tho  frontier  of  tho  I?o  and  TIcIno.  Strong  masses 
of  troops   wcro  quartered   at   Cremona,  Placonza,  and 
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Pavia,  assuming  an  aggi-essive  aspect  towards  Pied- 
mont. Orders  had  been  given  to  told  military  stores  and 
quarters  in  readiness  in  many  places.  A  decree  -was 
issued  forbidding  the  exportation  of  horses  into  Pied- 
mont. As  another  indication  of  war,  Austria  had 
conti-acted  a  loan  of  150,000,000  francs.  These  facts 
were  alluded  to  in  the  Sai-dinian  Chamber,  as  war- 
ranting that  government  in  contracting  a  loan  of 
50,000,000  francs.  This  was  carried  in  the  chamber  by 
a  majority  of  116  to  35.  The  Prime  Minister,  Count 
Cavoui-,  also  issued  a  counter-manifesto  to  the  Sardinian 
agents  at  foreign  courts,  vindicating  his  policy,  as  being 
rendered  neoessaiy  by  the  hostile  manifestations  on  the 
part  of  Austria,  He  delivered  a  speech  to  the  same 
effect,  in  which  ho  alluded  to  the  opinions  that  had  been 
expressed  about  Italy  and  the  British  Parliament.  No 
one  in  that  chamber,  he  remarked,  gave  greater  weight 
I  than  he  did  to  the  opinions  of  English  siatesmen.  From 
infancy  he  had  been  accustomed  to  respiect  that  country 
as  the  one  from  which  he  had  acquired  the  greater  part 
of  the  political  knowledge  which  had  guided  him  in  his 
career.  He  pi'oceeded :  "  I  esteem  and  respect  England, 
which  I  regard  as  one  of  the  first  powers  in  the  woi'ld  : 
I  venerate  it,  because  I  consider  it  as  the  rock  where 
liberty  has  found,  and  might  again  find,  an  impregnable 
refuge.  I  have  always  jjreferred,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
the  English  alliance.  I  have  done  it,  as  a  wiiter  and  as 
a  minister,  to  such  a  point,  that  I  have  been  reproached 
as  an  Anglo-manian."  Ho  referred  to  various  acts  of 
the  Sardinian  Government  in  proof  of  this — their  com- 
mercial provisions,  the  part  they  took  in  the  Eastern 
question,  and  the  Congress  of  Paris — and  obseiTed  that, 
although  England,  through  Lord  Dex'by  and  other 
English  statesmen,  had  passed  upon  the  Italian  question 
a  judgment  which  he  hold  to  be  in  great  part  erroneous, 
yet  she  expressed  it  in  a  manner  which  still  denoted  her 
sympathy  and  friendship.  Unfortunately,  after  1856 
England  thought  it  necessary  for  the  interests  of  her 
policy  to  draw  towards  Austria,  thinking  to  find  in 
that  power,  which  had  given  her  no  support  on 
the  battle-field,  but  had  assisted  her  in  the  field 
of  diplomacj-,  a  sure  alty  on  the  Eastern  question. 
She  judged  the  Neapolitan  and  Piomau  Governments 
now  as  she  did  thrco  years  before,  but  fancied  that  trans- 
formation on  the  left  of  the  Po  which  those  who  were 
nearer  to  it  could  not  discover.  "  The  cry  of  sufi'ering," 
said  Count  Oavour,  "which  arises  from  Naples  and 
Bologna,  still  reaches  with  tho  same  intensity  the  banks 
of  tho  Thames ;  while,  uufortunatelj-,  to  tho  tears  and 
lamentations  that  bui'st  forth  from  Milan  and  Venice, 
an  inexorable  barrier  is  ojiposed  by  the  Austrian  Alps. 
This  is  grave,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  deny  it,  but  it  does 
not  wholly  dishearten  me.  I  have  faith  in  tho  right 
sense  and  generous  sentiments  of  the  English  nation ;  I 
know  by  experionco  that  with  tho  English  public  the 
cause  of  justice  and  truth  always  triumphs  in  tho  end ; 
I  know  that  tho  principles  of  liberty,  that  just  and  noble 
causes,  find  in  that  generous  people  ardent  and  eloquent 
defenders,  and  that  when  one  succeeds  in  detaching  a 
question  from  the  ahacklos  of  sophistry,  and  in  placing 


it  clearly  and  plainly  before  that  great  nation,  the 
probabilities  of  success  are  on  the  side  of  right,  of  pro- 
gress, and  of  civilisation.  I  am  not  disheartened, 
gentlemen,  because,  although  I  have  not  attained  the 
extreme  limit  of  age,  I  remember  to  have  seen  repeatedly 
triumph  in  England  causes  that  were  defended  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  liberty,  although  opposed  by  pre- 
judices and  by  individual  interests,  and  by  tho  senti- 
ments of  caste.  The  contests  may  be  long,  but  success 
is  certain.  I  remember  the  great  struggle  which  gave 
rise  to  the  emancipation  of  Ireland,  and  I  also  recollect 
the  triumj^h.  I  stiU  recoUect  the  longer  and  more 
obstinate  contests  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negi'o 
race,  that  great  cause  which  was  opposed  by  the  most 
powerful  interests  of  the  colonies,  and  by  the  prejudices 
of  almost  all  the  commercial  classes  of  England.  The 
cause  of  Italy,  gentlemen,  is  not  less  sacred,  not  less 
worthy  to  move  generous  minds  than  that  of  the  Irish  or 
that  of  the  black  race ;  it  also  will  triumph  before  the 
tribunal  of  Enghsh  public  opinion.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  illustrious  statesman  at  the  head  of  the  counsels 
of  the  Crown  in  England,  and  who  had  the  great  good 
fortune  of  associating  the  distinguished  name  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  history  with  tho  great  cause  of  negro 
emancipation,  will  be  willing  to  terminate  his  brilliant 
career  by  rendering  himself  the  accomplice  of  those  who 
would  condemn  the  Italians  to  an  eternal  servitude." 

The  attitude  of  France  towards  Austria  and  Italy  was 
the  subject  of  m.uch  discussion  and  great  difference  of 
opinion  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
Notwithstanding  the  emphatic  declaration  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  that  tho  Empire  meant  peace,  there  was  a 
strong  suspicion,  especially  in  Conservative  quarters, 
that  the  Imperial  policy  would  bo  guided  by  a  spirit  of 
war  and  conquest.  The  Emperor  took  great  pains  to 
remove  this  impression,  especially  from  the  minds  of 
English  statesmen.  In  a  conversation  with  Lord  Cowley, 
he  remarked — "  What  I  said  to  M.  do  Cavour  I  repeat 
now.  My  sympathies  always  have  been,  and  still  are, 
with  Italy.  I  regret  that  Lombardy  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  Austria  ;  but  I  cannot  and  do  not  dispute 
tho  right  of  tho  latter.  I  respect  existing  treaties, 
because  they  are  the  onlj'  landmarks  we  have ;  so  long  as 
Austria  remains  within  her  own  frontier,  she  is,  of  course, 
mistress  to  do  as  she  pleases.  With  regard  to  Sardinia,, 
if  she  provokes  hostilities  unjustly,  and  places  herself  in 
tho  wrong,  she  must  expect  no  support  from  mc." 

Loi\l  Malmesburj',  oui'  Foreign  Secretary,  exerted 
himself  witli  each  of  tho  parties  as  a  zealous  peace-maker. 
Lord  A.  Loftus,  our  represontativo  at  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  pleading  for  peace  with  Count  Buol,  received 
tho  following  answer: — "If  you  wish  to  preach  peace 
and  to  prevent  war,  addi-ess  yourselves  with  firmness  to 
Franco  and  Piodmuut.  Wo  are  not  meditating  war;  we 
shall  not  bo  tho  aggressors.  Tell  tho  Eiupeior  Louis 
Naiioleou  that  Great  Britain  will  not  passively  look  on 
if  His  Majesty  should  commcnco  hostilities.  Say  to  him 
that  .should  ho  tako  such  a  course,  it  will  be  at  his  own 
risk  and  peril.  On  tho  other  hand,  warn  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  that  England  will  not  sanction  any  act  of 
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•wilful  aggression,  unclertalcon.  ia  full  peace  by  Piodmont 
against  Austria.  If  Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  hold 
this  language,  no  war  'will  ariso."  Lord  A.  Loftus  did 
not  seom  satisfied  with  tho  statement  that  Austria  did 
not  moan  to  bo  tho  aggressor,  and  ho  thoroforo  domaudod 
from  Count  Buol  an  assuranoo  that  in  :io  caso  would 
Austria  movo  a  single  soldier  across  her  frontier  in 
Italy,  without  previous  concert  with  Franco.  Then  ho 
would  consider  that  war  might  be  averted.  But  Count 
Buol  oonld  not  givo  that  assurance.  "  It  would  bo  a 
surrender,"  ho  said,  ' '  of  the  sovereign  power  of  Austria ;" 
but  ho  askod,  "TV'hat  will  yuu  say  to  Piedmont  if  she 
were  to  attack  us?"  To  which  tho  English  minister 
replied,  "I  cannot  imagine  such  an  eventuality.  It 
would  be  a  mouse  attaching  the  lion."  Count  Buol  then 
went  on  to  say  that  they  could  never  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Prance  on  Italian  affairs,  because  Franco 
sympathised  with  and  protected  the  caiise  of  nation- 
alities; while  Austria  supported  sovereigns,  govern- 
ments, and  established  order.  Besides,  he  said,  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Italy  reqiMred  change. 
All  she  wanted  was  quiet — that  agitation  should  be  put 
down,  and  tho  hopes  of  interested  agitators  extinguished. 
In  tho  month  of  February  Lord  Cowley  was  sent  on  a 
special  mission  to  Vienna,  which  resulted  only  in  an 
elaborate  defence  of  the  Austrian  policy  in  Italy  from 
Count  Buol,  in  reply  to  objections  and  proposals  made 
by  Count  Walcwski.  Lord  Cowley  had  to  encounter  in 
the  Austrian  Government  tho  fixed  idea  that  France 
was  determined  on  war,  and  that  to  make  concessions 
was  only  to  put  off ■  tho  evU  day;  and  also  a  bitter 
fueling  of  hostility  against  Sardinia. 

In  the  meantime  Erissia  pro230sed  the  assembling  of  a 
congress,  with  a  view  to  prevent  tho  complications  to 
which  the  state  of  Italy  might  give  rise.  This  jjroposal 
seemed  to  mieet  with  general  acquiescence.  Sardinia 
naturally  claimed  the  right  of  being  represented  in  it. 
To  this  Austria  decidedly  objected,  and  demanded, 
moreover,  that  before  it  assembled  Sardinia  should  be 
required  to  disarm,  which  was  subsequently  modified 
into  a  i^roposal  that  there  should  be  a  simultaneous  dis- 
arming of  tho  great  powers.  This  was  one  of  a  series  of 
proposals  made  by  the  British  Cabinet,  as  a  last  effort  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  all  efforts  at  con- 
ciliation proved  unavailing.  Each  of  the  thi-ee  powers 
seemed  animated  by  the  conviction  that  the  questions 
at  issue  could  only  bo  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword, 
for  which  they  had  all  made  ample  prepax'ations.  Each, 
in  fact,  was  impatient  for  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties ;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  the  patience  of 
tho  phlegmatic  German  that  first  gave  way. 

On  the  23rd  of  April  an  aide-de-camp  of  tho  General 
Gyulai,  who  commanded  tho  army  in  Lombardy,  then 
m.assed  along  the  Austrian  frontier,  was  tho  bearer  of  a 
peremptory  demand  that  Sardinia  should  disarm  within 
three  days,  and  that  in  the  event  of  refusal  war  would 
immediately  commence.  To  this  insolent  demand  Count 
Cavour  retui-ned  an  answer,  which,  like  all  the  docu- 
ments that  issued  from  his  pen,  was  a  conclusive 
argument  that  the  great  adversary  of  Piedmont  was 


in  the  wrong,  and  had  sent  a  threatening  summons 
instead  of  compUanoo  with  tho  propositions  which 
the  great  powers  had  deemed  reasonable.  To  tho 
King  himself  was  reserved  the  task  of  answering 
tho  challenge  with  a  defiance  worthy  of  tho  mar- 
tial race  from  which  ho  sprung,  and  tho  gallant  nation 
in  whoso  heart  he  reigned.  Next  day  ho  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  his  troops,  in  which  ho  said,  "Soldiers! 
Austria,  who  is  increasing  her  armies  on  our  fron- 
tier, threatens  to  invade  our  torritoi-y,  because  here 
liberty  reigns  with  order ;  because  not  might,  but 
concord  and  affection  between  the  people  and  tho 
sovereign,  here  govern  tho  state;  because  the  groans 
of  oppressed  Italy  hero  find  an  echo.  Austria  dares  to 
ask  us,  who  are  only  armed  in  solf-defenco,  to  lay  down 
our  arms  and  submit  to  her  clemency.  That  insulting 
demand  received  tho  reply  it  deserved.  I  rejected  it 
with  contempt.  Soldiers  !  I  tell  it  to  you,  convinced 
that  you  will  take  an  insult  to  your  King  and  to  youi- 
nation  as  an  insu.lt  to  yourselves.  Tho  announcement 
I  make  to  you  is  an  announcement  of  war.  Soldiers  ! 
to  arms  I — I  will  lead  you.  "Wo  have  made  each  other's 
acquaintance  before  this;  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
in  tho  heat  of  battle,  when  fighting  by  the  sido  of 
my  magnanimous  father,  I  had  opportunity  to  admiro 
your  courage.  You  will  have  for  companions  those 
intrepid  soldiers  of  France;  conquerors  in  so  many 
noted  battles  ;  who  were  your  brethren  in  ai-ms  on  the 
Tchernaya,  and  whom  Napoleon  III.,  who  is  always  to 
bo  found  where  there  is  a  just  cause  to  defend  or  civilisa- 
tion to  promote,  sends  generously  to  our  assistance  in 
numerous  battalions.  March,  then,  confident  in  victory, 
and  twine  new  laurels  round  your  flag — that  tricolor 
under  the  folds  of  which  the  elite,  of  the  youth  of  Italy 
is  collected,  and  which  indicates  that  the  task  before 
you  is  the  independenco  of  Italy ;  that  just  and  holy 
work  which  will  be  youi-  battle  cry." 

Victor  Emmanuel  at  the  same  time  addressed  a  mani- 
festo to  the  Italians,  in  which  Count  Cavour  sketched, 
in  his  masterly  style,  the  character  of  the  Austrian 
policy ;  he  showed  that,  while  Austria  boasted  of  her 
love  of  peace,  she  refused  to  submit  to  a  European  con- 
gress, that  she  violated  her  promises  made  to  England, 
that  she  demanded  the  abandonment  of  the  bravo 
volunteers,  who  had  thronged  from  every  part  of  Italy 
to  defend  the  sacred  flag  of  Italian  independence. 
'•  Austria,"  said  the  King,  "attacks  Piedmontfor  main- 
taining the  cause  of  our  common  country  in  the  councils 
of  Europe,  and  was  not  insensible  to  her  gi-oans  of 
agony.  Austria  now  publicly  tears  to  pieces  treaties 
which  she  never  respected ;  thenceforth,  by  right,  the 
Italian  nation  is  free,  and  I  may  conscientiously  fulfil 
the  oath  I  took  upon  my  father's  grave.  Let  us  place 
confidence  in  Providence,  in  our  union,  in  the  bravery 
of  Italian  soldiers,  in  tho  alliance  of  the  noble  French 
nation.  Let  us  trust  in  pubUo  opinion.  I  have  no 
other  ambition  than  to  bo  tho  first  soldier  of  ItaHau  in- 
dependence.    Long  live  Italy  ' " 

The  rashness  of  Austria  in  commencing  the  war  by 
an   invasion   of    Piedmont    alienated    even    her    most 
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ardent  friends.  On  the  22nd  of  April  Lord  JiTalmesbiary, 
in  -writing  to  Lord  A.  Loftus,  referred  to  the  strong 
feeling  of  indignation  against  her  ■which  prevailed  in 
England,  and  told  him  that  his  language  could  not 
be  too  sti'ong  -with  regard  to  the  course  adopted  by  that 
power,  and  requesting  that  he  ■would  give  Count  liuol 
clearly  to  understand  that  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  stop 
the  march  of  her  armies  ■would  enlist  against  her  tho 
feelings  of  the  Government  and  of  all  classes  in  this 
country.  He  ■was  instructed  to  inform  Count  Buol  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  felt  it  due  to  themselves 
and  to  the  great  interests  of  humanity,  ■which  they  had 
so  earnestly  striven  to  uphold,  solemnly  to  record  their 
protest  against  the  course  that  Austria — regardless  of 
tho  terrible  consequences  to  Europe,  and  indifferent  to 
the  public  opinion  of  the  -world — had  so  rashly  and  so 
unjustly  adopted.  He  said,  "  They  assign  to  Austria  and 
fix  upon  her  the  last  responsibility  for  all  the  miseries 
and  calamities  inevitably  consequent  on  a  conflict  ■which 
■was  on  the  eve  of  being  averted,  but  ■which,  once  begun, 
-will  infallibly  produce  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of 
social  suffering  and  political  convulsion." 

Tho  Emperor  of  Austria,  ho-wever,  had  something  to 
say  in  defence  of  the  course  he  had  thought  projier  to 
pursue ;  and  according  to  his  -vie-w  of  the  subject,  he 
had  serious  grounds  of  complaint  against  those  -who 
could  not  see  the  perfect  justice  of  his  policy.  In  an 
address  to  his  Italian  army,  announcing  tho  commence- 
ment of  the  -war,  he  spoke  of  this  act  as  a  necessity 
forced  upon  him  after  fruitless  attempts  to  secure 
peace  for  his  empii'o  -without  compromising  its  dignity. 
He  therefore  appealed  to  tho  "  soldiers  of  the  second 
army  "  to  secure  victory  to  tho  "  spotless  flag  of  Aus- 
tria," bidding  them  take  with  them  into  battle  the 
blessing  of  God  and  the  confidence  of  their  Emperor. 
He  also  addressed  a  manifesto  to  "  my  people,"  in  -which 
he  set  forth  the  grievances  for  -which  he  -was  about  to 
seek  redress  by  tho  sword.  This  manifesto,  "given  at 
my  residence  and  metropolis  of  Vienna,"  -was  signed  by 
Erancis  Joseph,  and  not  countersigned  by  any  of  his 
ministers.  In  it  he  stated  that  ho  had  ordered  his 
faithful  and  gallant  army  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hostile 
acts  -which,  for  a  series  of  years,  had  been  committed  by 
Sardinia  against  the  indisputable  rights  of  his  crown. 
His  conscience  being  at  rest,  ho  could  look  up  to  an 
Omnipotent  God,  and  patiently  await  his  reward.  Ho 
could  also,  -with  confidence,  leave  his  decision  to  the 
impartial  judgment  of  contemporaneous  and  futuro 
nations.  Ho  had  sho-wn  unexampled  forbearance  to 
Piedmont,  and  tho  result  was  an  immediate  continua- 
tion of  enmity,  which  increased  from  year  to  year,  and 
pci-tidious  agitation  against  tho  peace  and  welfare  of 
his  Lombardo-Vonotian  kingdom ;  ho  had,  therefore, 
ordered  his  army  to  enter  Sardinia.  He  was  aware  of 
tho  vast  importance  of  tho  measure ;  ho  admitted  that 
■war  is  tho  scourgo  of  mankind  ;  and  he  saw  with  sorrow 
that  tho  lives  and  property  cf  thousands  of  his  subjects 
■W(  re  iinjierillcd.  But  rrovidonco  had  frequently  \isod 
tho  sword  of  Austria  to  dispel  tho  shadows  when  the 
greatest  good  of  humanity  was  in  danger. 


They  were  again  on  the  eve  of  such  a  period.  '•  Tho 
overthrow  of  the  things  that  be,"  said  His  Majesty,  '•  is 
not  only  aimed  at  by  factions,  but  by  tlu^ones.  Tho 
sword  which  I  have  been  forced  to  draw  is  sanctified, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  defence  for  tho  honour  and  rights  of 
all  peoples  and  states,  and  lor  all  that  is  held  most  dear 
by  humanity."  In  a  similar  strain,  Count  Buol,  as- 
Minister  for  Eorciga -rliiairs,  ajipealed  through  his  diplo- 
matic agents  to  foreign  courts.  According  to  him, 
Austria  had  tranquilly  su23ported  a  long  series  of 
ofiences  fi-om  an  enemy  weaker  than  herself.  Twice 
beaten  in  v.-ar,  which  had  been  caused  by  her  own  mad 
pretensions — which  had  been  cruelly  punished — Pied- 
mont still  maintained  her  former  views  with  a  de- 
plorable tenacity.  Tho  sou  of  Charles  Albei-t  appeared 
passionately  to  desire  tho  day  when  tho  inheritance  of 
his  house — which  had  been  restored  to  him  in  its  in- 
tegrity by  tho  moderation  and  magnanimity  of  Austria 
— bhoiild  be  for  the  thii-d  time  made  tho  stake  of  a  game 
disastrous  to  the  world.  He  proceeded  to  declaim 
against  the  ambition  of  a  dynasty  -n'ith  vain  pretensions, 
v,-hich  had  formed  an  unnatural  alliance  with  revolu- 
tion, which  had  surrounded  itself  with  the  malcontents 
of  aU  Italy,  whose  national  feeling  had  been  criminally 
abused — h^-pocritically  deploring  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  assuming  in  the  eyes  of  senseless  people  the  part  of 
a  hberator.  In  order  to  obtain  support  from  abroad. 
Piedmont  took  pai-t  in  a  war,  in  which  she  had  no  con- 
cern, against  a  foreign  power.  She  was  also  seen  at  tho 
conferences  of  Pai-is,  with  a  in-esumption  quite  new  in 
the  annals  of  diplomacy,  to  criticise  with  effrontery  tho 
Government  of  Italy,  her  own  couutrj-.  Lk'fendiug  tho 
rights  of  Austria,  as  resting  on  the  soUd  ground  of 
treaties,  Count  Buol  proceeded  to  delineate  her  govern- 
ment as  not  only  legitimate  in  Italy,  but  just  and  bene- 
volent. The  Italian  provinces  were  prospering  under 
her  benignant  sway,  the  mass  of  tho  jieople  were  con- 
tent, and  there  would  bo  no  agitations  at  all  ■without  tho 
incessant  excitations  of  Piedmont.  And  why,  he  asked, 
in  conclusion,  were  tho  legitimate  hopes  of  the  friends 
of  peace  in  Eurojie  thus  to  be  annihilated  by  a  single 
blow  ?  "Because  the  time  had  arrived  at  which  projects 
long  meditated  in  silence  have  ai'rived  at  maturity ;  at 
which  tho  second  French  Empire  desires  to  give  sub- 
stanoo  to  its  ideas;  at  which  tho  political  state  of 
Euroi^e,  based  on  right,  is  to  bo  sacrificed  to  illegitimate 
pretensions ;  at  which  the  treaties  which  form  tho  bases 
of  public  European  230wer,  are  to  be  replaced  by  tho 
poHtical  wisdom  that  the  power  which  rules  at  Paris 
has  announced  to  tho  astonished  world.  Tho  traditions 
of  tho  First  Napoleon  are  resumed.  Such  is  the  signifi- 
cation of  tho  struggle  on  tho  eve  of  which  Europe  is 
placed." 

The  bitter  animus  against  tho  French  Emperor  be- 
trayed in  tho  foregoing  manifesto  was  not  likely  to 
causo  him  to  hesitate  in  his  policy.  On  the  contrary,  it 
must  havo  stung  him  into  greater  determination  to 
humblo  tho  ])rido  of  tho  po'S\-er  which  thus  sneered  at 
tlio  illegitimacy  of  his  pretensions.  Count  Wale^wski, 
in  a  despatch  to  the  French  Minister  in  London,  re- 
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taliated  with  groat  force.  Eeferring  to  the  congress  pi'o- 
posccl  by  Paissia,  lie  asked—"  Who  coulil  now  doubt 
that  the  rock  on  which  the  work  of  conciliation  split, 
was  the  pretension  put  forward  by  the  Court  of  Vienna 
I  -n  the  subject  of  a  disarmament  ?  "  In  tho  course  of  an 
(laborate  argument,  ho  demonstrates  that  Austria  was 
in  the  wrong,  and  vindicates  tho  policy  of  his  Govcm- 
mont  in  entering  into  the  contest. 


CHAPTER  LY. 

Natioloon  appeals  to  the  Corps  Legistatif— G.iribaldl ;  his  views  ;  interview 
with  Victor  Emmanuel— Austrians  cross  tiio  Ticino— Excitement  in 
Italy — TlioArmy  of  Victor  Emmanuel— Nnpoleon  Joins  tlie  Army- 
Ovation  at  Genoa— Battle  at  Gencstrello— Jlontebello- Triumph  of  the 
Allioil  Armies-Victory  at  Palestro- Gallantry  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
tuiil  (lie  Zouaves— D.itlle  of  Magenta— Triumphal  Entry  inlo  MiUn— 
I'roclamation  of  the  King— Popul.trlty  of  Cavour— Fight  at  Malegnano 
—Great  Victory  at  SoUcrino— OaribaiJi  in  Lombardy- Battle-field  of 
Solferino  after  tl>e  Engagement— The  Quadrilateral— Count  Cavour 
.••n<l  Napoleon — Truce  at  Villafranca;  opposed  by  Cavour;  his  resigna- 
tion— Basis  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace — United  It.r.y— TCnpoVon's  Proclama- 
lirn. 

On"  the  2Gth  of  April  the  French  Porelga  Minister 
made  a  statement  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  explain- 
ing the  course  the  Government  had  adopted.  The 
mission  of  Lord  Cowley  to  Yienna  having  failed,  the 
proposal  of  a  congress,  and  all  other  efforts  to  settle 
the  differences  existing  between  Austria  and  Sar- 
dinia having  proved  abortive  through  the  obstinacy 
of  that  power,  and  Piedmont  being  threatened  with 
invasion,  France,  ho  said,  could  not  hesitate  to  re- 
spond to  tho  appeal  of  a  nation,  her  allj-,  to  which  she 
was  bound  by  common  interests  and  traditional  sym- 
pathies, regenerated  by  a  recent  confraternity  in  ai-ms, 
and  by  the  union  contracted  between  the  two  reigning 
houses. 

Again,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  the  Emperor  caused  a  com- 
munication to  be  made  to  the  Corps  Legislatif,  in  whfch 
ho  said  that  Austria  "had  brought  matters  to  this  ex- 
tremity, that  she  must  rule  up  to  the  Alps,  or  Italy  must 
be  free  to  tho  shores  of  the  Adriatic  ;  for  in  this  country 
every  corner  of  territory  which  remains  independent  en- 
dangersher  power.  Hitherto,"  he  said,  "moderation  has 
been  the  rule  of  my  conduct ;  now  energy  becomes  my 
first  diity.  Let  France  ai-m,  and  resokrtely  tell  Europe, 
I  desire  not  conquest,  but  I  desire  firmly  to  maintain 
my  national  and  traditional  policy.  I  observe  the 
treaties  on  condition  that  no  one  shall  violate  them 
against  me.  I  respect  the  territories  and  the  rights  of 
neutral  powers ;  but  I  boldly  avow  my  sj-mpathies  for  a 
people  whose  history  is  mingled  with  oiu'  own,  and  who 
groan  under  foreign  oppression."  The  Emperor  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  object  of  the  war  in  which  he  was 
about  to  engage.  It  was  to  restore  Italy  to  herself — 
not  to  impose  on  her  a  change  of  masters ;  and  wo  shall 
then  have  upon  our  frontiers  a  friendly  people,  who  will 
owe  to  us  their  independence.  "  We  do  not,"  ho  said, 
"  go  into  Italy  to  foment  disorder,  or  to  disturb  the 
power  of  tho  Holy  Father,  whom  wo  have  replaced  upon 
his  throne,  but  to  remove  from  him  this  foreign  pressure, 


which  weighs  upon  the  whole  peninsula,  and  to  help  to 
establish  there  order,  based  upon  pure,  legitimate,  satisfied 
interests.  Wo  are  going,  then,  to  seek  upon  this  classic 
groimd,  illustrious  by  so  many  victories,  tho  footsteps  of 
our  fathers.  God  grant  that  wo  may  be  worthy  of  tliem  ! 
I  am  going  soon  to  place  myself  at  tho  head  of  tho 
army.  I  leave  in  France  the  Empress  and  my  son. 
Seconded  by  the  experience  and  enlightenment  of  the 
last  surviving  brother  of  the  Emperor,  she  will  under- 
stand how  to  show  herself  equal  to  the  grandeur  of  her 
mission.  I  confide  them  to  the  valour  of  tho  army, 
which  remains  in  France  to  watch  our  frontiers  and  to 
protect  our  homes.  I  confide  them  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  National  Guard ;  I  confide  them,  in  a  word,  to  the 
entire  people,  who  will  encircle  them  with  that  affection 
and  devotion  of  which  I  daily  receive  so  many  proofs. 
Courage,  then,  and  irnion  !  Our  country  is  again  about 
to  show  the  world  that  she  has  not  degenerated.  Pro- 
vidence will  bless  our  efforts.  That  cause  is  holy  in  the 
eyes  of  God  which  rests  on  justice,  humanity,  love  of 
country,  and  independence." 

In  this  spirit  the  Emperor  set  out  on  his  mission  for 
the  liberation  of  Italy  "  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic." 
His  subjects  responded  with  enthusiasm  to  tho  appeal 
to  arm  in  the  cause  of  oppressed  nationalities. 

Instead  of  obeying  the  order  of  the  Austrian  despot, 
Yictor  Emmanuel  summoned  Garibaldi  to  take  the 
command  of  the  little  army  of  Yolunteers,  which  in- 
eluded  in  its  ranks  members  of  the  noblest  families 
in  Italy.  Towards  tho  middle  of  April  the  General 
appeared,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  palace  of 
Piazzo  Cantillo,  where  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  Yictor  Emmanuel,  Cavour,  and  Farini.  "  WeU, 
General,"  said  the  Prime  Minister,  "the  long-expected 
day  is  near  at  hand.  We  want  you.  The  patience  of 
Count  Buol  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  we  are  only  wait- 
ing the  moment  when  he  will  have  lost  it  altogether." 

"I  am  always  ready  to  serve  my  country,"  replied 
Garibaldi,  "  and  you  know  that  I  shall  put  all  my  heart 
into  the  work.  Here,  in  the  presence  of  our  Be  Galan- 
tuomo,  I  must,  however,  be  permitted  to  speak  my  mind 
freely.  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  aro  going  to  sum- 
mon all  the  forces  of  the  country,  and,  declaring  war 
against  Austria,  to  attack  her  with  tho  irresistible 
power  of  a  national  insurrection  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  precisely  our  plan,"  answered  the  Count; 
' '  I  have  not  illimitable  faith  in  tho  power  of  the  insur- 
rectionary element  against  the  well-diilled  legions  of 
Austria.  I  think,  moreover,  our  regular  army  too  small 
to  match  the  200,000  men  our  enemy  has  massed  on  the 
frontier.  We  must,  therefore,  have  the  assistance  of  a 
powerful  ally,  and  this  is  akeady  offered.  You  will 
now  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  ad- 
di-essed  by  the  French  Emperor  to  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador on  the  1st  of  Januarj-." 

"  Although  my  principles  aro  known  both  to  you  and 
to  the  King,"  Garibaldi  is  reported  to  have  answered,  "  I 
foel  that  my  first  duty  is  to  offer  my  sword  to  my  country. 
My  war-cry  shall  therefore  be — '  Italian  unity  under 
the  constitutional  rule  of  Yictor  Emmanuel.'      Mind, 
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however,  wliat  you  are  about;  and  do  not  forget  that  the 
aid  of  foreign  arms  must  be  paid  for  dearly.  As  for 
the  man  -who  has  promised  to  help  us,  I  ardently  wish 
he  may  redeem  himself  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  by 
achieving  the  noble  task  of  Italian  liberation." 

At  this  moment  the  King  took  Garibaldi  by  the  hand, 
and  assured  him  that  Louis  Naiioleou  had  always  desired 
to  see  Italy  free  and  happy,  stating  that  it  was  his  con- 
viction of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Emperor  that  in- 
duced him  to  give  his  daughter  to  Prince  Napoleon.* 

The  Yolxmteers  had  got  the  general  whom  of  all 
others  they  preferred,  and  whose  name  had  magic  power 
with  all  Italian  patriots.  Piedmont  stood  prepared  for 
the  threatened  invasion  by  Austria.  That  false  step 
was  taken  on  the  27th  of  April,  1859,  when  the  Austrian 
commander-in-chief,  Gyulai,  ordered  two  columns  of 
his  army  to  cross  the  Ticino  at  Granillane.  The  news 
of  this  event  produced  a  great  sensation  in  Paris.  After 
some  days  of  painful  suspense,  dui-ing  which  tho  Em- 
peror was  silent,  the  capital  was  thrown  into  a  delirium 
of  joy  bj'  the  appearance  of  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
said — "Austria,  in  causing  her  army  to  enter  the  terri- 
tory of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  our  ally,  declares  war 
against  us.  She  thus  violates  treaties  and  justice,  and 
invades  our  frontiers."  All  was  now  excitement  and 
bustle  throughout  France.  On  the  roads  to  Italy, 
soldiers  of  aU  arms,  and  ofEoers  of  all  ranks,  were  seen 
promiscuously  crowding  the  wayside  inns,  embracing 
one  another,  and  shouting  "  Vive  T Italic!"  "  ^lurt  aux 
AutricTiiens  !  "  Piedmont  was  in  a  blaze  of  enthusiasm. 
The  proud  capiital  of  the  future  kingdom  of  Italy  re- 
sounded with  the  clanging  of  ai-ms  and  tho  din  of  horse- 
men. Crowds  gathered  to  see  the  war-trains  di-awn  by 
three  or  four  locomotives,  or  the  commissariat  carriages 
under  the  windows  of  tho  barracks.  "  I  shall  never 
forget,"  says  Count  Ai-ribavone,  "  a  scene  which  touched 
me  exceedingly  as  I  was  crossing  the  Piazzo  San  Carlo. 
It  was  Sunday.  A  company  of  Lombard  Volunteers  was 
coming  from  church — a  company  of  hoys  and  grey- 
headed men  banded  together  for  the  defence  of  their 
country.  As  the  patriot  troop  was  passing,  the  crowd 
dashed  along  thi-ough  the  piazzo  shouting  with  joy ;  tho 
ladies  at  the  windows  throw  sweet  bunches  of  May  flowers 
upon  them,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  a  glad  yet  solemn 
tumult.  Above  those  sounds  of  rejoicing,  ono  namo 
seemed  to  be  borne  aloft  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
the  happy  people  of  Turin  knew  well  to  whom  they  were 
indebted  for  their  risiug  fortunes.  Above  tho  sublime 
monotony  of  the  popular  acclamations,  I  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  words — "Long  livo  Cavour !  Long 
live  Cavour  I  " 

On  the  2nd  of  May  the  King  called  tho  nation  to 
arms.  He  was  himself  commander-in-chief.  The  in- 
fantry were  in  five  divisions,  under  Generals  Durando, 
Panti,  Mollard,  Cialdini,  and  Cuchiarri.  Tho  di\i.sion 
of  cavalry  was  commanded  by  General  Lamburg. 
In   tho   meantime   three  Austri.in  corps  d'armce  were 
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encamped  on  the  plains  of  Piedmont,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Po  ;  and  it  was  expected  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  take  Turin  by  a  coiq)  de  maia  before  tho 
arrival  of  the  French.  But  these  were  hurrying  to  tho 
field  of  b.attle  from  the  slopes  of  Mont  Cenis  and  Mont 
Genevi-e.  This  was  the  direction  taken  by  tho  third  and 
fourth  corps.  The  first  and  second,  with  the  Imperial 
Guard  and  the  war  material,  had  started  from  Toulon  to 
Genoa;  and  having  crossed  the  Apennines,  they  occupied 
the  valley  of  the  Scrivia.  The  Imperial  Guard  was  com- 
manded by  General  Eegnault  do  Sant  Jean  d'Angley, 
and  tho  other  divisions  by  Generals  M'Mahon,  Can- 
robei-t,  Niel,  and  Priuco  Napoleon.  The  French  Em- 
peror enjoyed  an  ovation  at  Genoa,  where  he  passed 
under  triumphal  arches,  and  amidst  floral  decorations, 
prepared  by  the  hands  of  beautiful  and  delighted 
women.  At  Alessandria  a  stfll  more  glorious  reception 
awaited  the  liberator  of  Italy.  At  the  gate  of  Porta 
Marengo,  leading  to  the  field  of  battle  made  famous  by 
the  Fii'st  Consul,  an  arch  was  erected,  adorned  with 
flowers  and  flags,  on  ono  of  which  was  emblazoned  tho 
words,  "To  the  Ileir  of  the  Conqueror  of  Marengo!" 
The  Emperor  had  been  met  and  conducted  to  the  royal 
palace  by  the  King,  mounted  on  a  Lay  charger,  with  a 
martial  bearing  worthy  of  one  who  aspired  to  be  the 
sovereign  of  United  Italy.  Most  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque were  the  scenes,  whose  wild  gaiety  contrasted 
with  the  stern  grandeur  of  the  old  city,  with  its  half- 
ruined  23alaces  and  decaying  medieval  churches.  Groups 
of  Zouaves,  bands  of  Hussars  and  Lancers,  mingled  with 
the  lovely  women  and  admiring  girls  of  the  city,  singing 
and  embracing  each  other  with  uncontrollable  effusions 
of  patriotic  joy.  Ladies  of  rank  took  the  arms  of  young 
officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  whispered  to  them 
tender  words  of  welcomo  and  gratitude.  "  Priests  and 
soldiers  talked  together,  ate  together,  and  sang  together, 
under  the  glowing  impulse  of  tho  nation's  re-awakened 
life."* 

It  is  recorded  that  on  arriving  at  the  royal  palace, 
tho  Emperor  was  greatly  moved  at  finding  on  his  table 
tho  very  maps  on  which  tho  First  Napoleon  had  traced 
the  movements  of  his  army  before  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  In  the  joy  of  victory  tho  map  was  forgotten, 
and  it  became  the  treasure  of  the  family  of  the  Marqms 
del  Garofalo. 

Space  forbids  any  attempt  to  give  tho  details  of  tho 
battles  between  tho  two  mighty  armies,  furnished  with 
all  the  terrible  appliances  of  modern  warfare.  Tho 
Austriaus  had  taken  up  their  ground  at  leisui'o,  and 
occupied  strong  positions.  Tho  allied  army  was  drawn 
tip  in  a  largo  crescent,  which  extended,  without  inter- 
ruption, from  Vcrcelli  to  Yoghera.  Tho  first  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy  began  oa  tho  20th  of  May,  at 
Oenestrcllo,  from  which,  after  somo  houi-s'  h.ard  fighting, 
tho  Austrians  were  driven  out.  They  tlicn  took  up  a 
fresh  position  at  MontobcUo.  There  they  were  attacked 
—though  20,000  strong — by  a  body  of  about  G,0()0 
infantry  and  six  squadrons  of  Sardinian  cavalry,  by 
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shade,  and  to  monopoliso  to  themselves  tlio  attention 
of  the  ■world.  * 

Garibaldi,  however,  did  not  lose  heart  under  these 
discouraging  circumstances;  on  the  contrary,  ho  issued 
;in  order  of  the  day,  in  which  ho  said  :  "  Whatever  m?.y 
bo  the  march  of  existing  circumstances,  Italians  must 
neither  lay  aside  their  arms  nor  be  discouraged.     They 


again  bo  sounded."  It  happened  as  he  ■wished.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Count  Cavour  he  ■was  sent  to  Florence  as 
oommandcr-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Central  Italy.  On 
liis  arrival  in  that  city  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  ho  said:  "  Italians  of  the  Centre  !  It  is  only  a 
few  months  since  wo  said  to  the  Lombards,  '  Your 
brothers  of  all  tho  provinces  have  awom  to  conquer  or 
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ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  increase  in  number  in  the 
ranks,  to  testify  to  Europe  that,  guided  by  their  King, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  they  are  ready  to  face  again  the 
■vicissitudes  of  war,  whatever  they  may  be.  Perhaps  at 
the  moment  wo  least  expect  it  the  signal  of  alarm  may 
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die  ■with  us.'  And  the  Austrians  know  whether  we  have 
kept  our  word.  To-morrow,  we  shall  say  to  you  what 
we  then  said  to  the  Lombards ;  and  the  noble  cause  of 
your  country  will  find  you  dra^wn  up  on  tho  first  field 
of  battle.  Returned  to  your  homos,  forget  not,  amidst 
the  embraces  of  those  who  aro  dear  to  you,  the  gratitude 
which  you  owe  to  Napoleon  and  to  the  heroic  French 
nation,  ■whose  sons,  ■wo^unded  and  mutilated,  still  suffer 
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on  tli6  bed  of  pain  for  the  causo  of  Italy."     "Wherever 
Garibaldi  went  through.  Tuscany,  in  his  toxu'  of  inspec- 
tion, tho  inhabitants  received  him  -svith  unbounded  joy. 
He  accepted  all  the  demonstrations  gladly,  as  inspired 
by  devotion  to   their   country   and   loyalty  to  Victor 
Emmanuel;     but    this  did    not    save    him  from  tho 
jealousy    of    the     generals    of    the    regular     army, 
particularly  Delia  Marmora,  who  refused  to  recognise 
Garibaldi's  nominations,  and  gave  orders  to  dismiss  all 
the  volunteers  from  Central  Italy,  that  they  might  serve 
in  their  own  province.     It  is  stated  that  as  many  as 
18,000  or  20,000  of  these  passed  through  Modena ;  but 
not  one  could  be  induced  to  enter  the  regular  army,  so 
sickened  were  they  of  their  Piedmontese   experience; 
but  all  were  ready  to  follow  Garibaldi.     General  Eanti, 
who  had  resigned  the    chief   command  of  the  army, 
became  Minister  of  War  at  Modena,  and  thwarted  Gari- 
baldi in  every  possible  manner ;  going  so  far  as  even  to 
send  confidential  messages  to  his  ofBcers,  warning  them 
not  to  execute  his  orders.     Those  studied  annoyances 
were  designed  to  cause  the  high-spirited  General  to  give 
up  his  command,  in  compliance,  it  is  believed,  with  the 
desire  of  the  French  Emperor.     In  consequence  of  these 
intrigues  Garibaldi  retired.  This  event  caused  a  profound 
sensation  of  regret  throughout  Italy,  and  was  regarded 
as  a  heavy  discouragement  to  the  national  cause.     Gari- 
baldi, was  tho  idol  of  the  Italian  troops.     "No  man  in 
our  day,"  says  Colonel  Chambers,  "has  been  so  univer- 
sally adored.    The  women  love  him  for  his  chivalry ;  the 
groat  mass  of  the  people  for  his  intrepidity  and  simplicity 
of  character-;    and  to  follow  him  was  to  follow  honour 
and  virtue.     In  Central  Italy  he  was  the  most  splendid 
personification  of  the  national  sentiment ;  a  separation 
fi'om  him  was  for  all  a  sad  misfortune,  inasmuch  as 
many  believed  the  national  cause  was  abandoned  and 
lost  for  ever.     It  was  to  check  such  a  belief,  and  to  pre- 
vent it  from  gaining  ground,  that  Garibaldi  issued  the 
following  proclamation  to  his  companions  in  arms  in 
Central   Italy  :     '  Let  not  my  temporary  absence   cool 
your  ardour  for  the  holy  cause  that  we  defend.      In 
separating  myself  from  you,  whom  I  love  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  idea  of  tho  Italian  deliverance,  I  am 
downcast  and  sad;    but  consolation  comes  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  I  shall  very  soon  be  amongst  you  again,  to 
aid  you  in  finishing  tho  work  so  gloriously  begun.     For 
you,  as  for  me,  tho  greatest  of  all  possible  misfortunes 
would  bo  not  to  be  present  whenever  there  is  fighting 
for  Italy,     Young  men,  you  who  have  sworn  to  Italy 
and  tho  chief  who  will  load  you  to  victory,  lay  not  down 
your  aiTtts ;    remain  firm  at  your  post ;  continue  your 
exorcises,  and  persevere  in  the  soldier's  discipline.     Wo 
desire  to  invade  no  foreign  soil ;  lot  us  remain  unmo- 
lested in  our  own.    Whosoever  attempts  to  gainsay  this, 
our   determination,  will  find  that   wo   will    never  be 
slaves,  unless   thoy  succeed  in  cnishing  by  force  an 
entire  people  ready  to  die  for  liberty.     I  say  again,  do 
not  lay  down  your  arms ;  rally  more  closely  than  over 
to   your  chicfx,  and    maintain  the  strictest  discipline. 
FoUow-citizens,  lot  not  a  man  in  Italy  omit  to  contribute 
■his  mite  to  tho  national  subscription,  and  lot  no  ono  fail 


to  clean  his  rifle,  so  as  to  bo  ready,  perhaps  to-morrow, 
when  we  may  obtain  by  force  that  which,  to-day,  thej^ 
hesitate  to  grant  to  our  just  rights.' " 

Garibaldi  had  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  a  million 
of  rifles  to  arm  the  volunteers ;  his  demand  was  liberally 
responded  to  in  England  and  elsewhere.  His  resignation 
did  not  check  this  movement.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  on 
which  he  did  not  receive  numbers  of  letters  from  Italy, 
as  well  as  from  abroad,  announcing  new  subscriptions. 
The  Garibaldi  subscription*  had  become  more  and  more 
a  demonstration  in  favour  of  Italian  unity,  as  well  as  a 
practical  means  of  arming  tho  people.  Even  the  Vene- 
tians took  part  in  it,  in  spite  of  the  espionage  of  the 
Austrian  police.  The  position  of  the  General  became 
extremely  difficult,  in  consequence  of  tho  intrigues  with 
which  he  was  surrounded,  in  order  to  get  him  out  of  the 
way.  It  was  generally  understood  to  be  the  desire  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  to  form  a  kingdom  in  Central 
Italy,  of  which  Prince  Napoleon  wotild  be  the  sovereign ; 
and  the  great  obstacle  to  this  design  was  the  boundless 
influence  of  Garibaldi,  and  his  well-known  detennination 
to  frustrate  all  such  schemes.  One  fact  is  mentioned, 
which  would  seem  to  implicate  the  King,  or  some  of 
his  Ministers,  in  a  plot  to  put  Garibaldi  hors  de  comhrit 
by  treachery.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign  on  the 
lakes,  he  received  instructions  from  the  King  to  attack 
the  Austrians  from  a  certain  point,  being  informed  that 
tho  manoeuvre  was  necessary  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign , 
and  receiving  a  promise  that  he  would  be  supported  by 
the  Piedmontese  army.  The  promised  support  did  not 
come — a  result  which  ho  feared,  and,  therefore,  advanced 
cautiously.  Colonel  Chambers  states  that  had  ho 
attacked  in  earnest  his  little  army  must  have  been 
entirely  destroyed.  Colonel  Exalbion  expresses  a  similar  ' 
opinion.  " For  throe  or  four  days,"  ho  writes,  "Gari- 
baldi was  supposed  to  be  lost — either  cut  to  pieces  oi- 
forced  to  fly  into  Switzerland.  It  was  asserted  that  he 
had  been  betrayed  into  that  falso  position  by  a  promise 
to  send  him.  reinforcements,  and  that  tho  promise  wa.-^ 
pui'posely  broken,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  man  who  had 
it  in  his  power  to  become  dangerous;  and  to  destroy  tho 
reputation  of  tho  volunteers,  and  take  away  from  tho 
people  all  idea  of  conquering  by  their  own  efforts,  leav- 
ing them  no  hope  savo  in  the  regular  army." 

In  January,  18G0,  the  Eatazzi  Cabinet  rosigaed,  and 
Count  Cavour  was  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  now 
ministrj'.  At  tho  general  election,  Garibaldi  was  returned 
as  a  member  of  tho  chamber  for  Nico,  his  native  city,  tl-.'' 
authorities,  at  tho  same  time,  presenting  him  with  a 
sword  of  honour.  Soon  after  tho  conclusion  of  iieace, 
rumours  were  rife  that  Nice  and  Savoy  were  ta  bo  sur- 
rendered to  Franco,  as  a  reward  for  hor  sorvicos.  This 
was  doomed  incredible,  for  tho  French  Emperor  had 
emphatically  disclaimed  any  interested  motives  or  any 
desire  for  tho  acquisition  of  territory,  and  it  could  not 
bo  supposed  that  Victor  Emmanuel  would  over  consont 
to  alienate  tho  cradle  of  his  dynasty.  When  Cavour  was 
questioned  on  tho  subject  by  Garibaldi,  ho  distinctly 
doiii(d  that  ho  had  over  dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  This 
denial  wa.s  often  repeated ;  but  when  tho  fact  of  a  secret 
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compact  to  this  effect  became  notonous,  tlio  Emperor 
authorised  Lord  John  Eussell  to  assure  the  IIouso  of 
Commons  that,  however,  confident  in  the  justice  of  his 
claim,  he  would  not  take  any  step  to  carry  it  into  effect 
■without  first  consulting  the  gi-eat  powers  of  Europe. 
Yet  he  shortly  afterwards  quietly  entered  into  possession, 
without  troubling  them  on  the  subject.  As  all  civil  and 
military  functionaries  in  the  ceded  provinces  woro  to 
retain  their  i-espectivo  ranks.  Garibaldi  would  have 
become  a  general  of  division  in  the  French  army ;  but  ho 
at  once  and  decidedly  declared  that  his  choice  was  Italy, 
and  that  he  intended  to  remain  a  subject  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  The  Timei  correspondent  stated  that  ' '  the 
only  plausible  defence  of  the  Sardinian  Government 
was  in  these  pithy  words,  'needs  must,  where  tho— 
(Emperor)  drives.'  "  Not  a  word  of  discussion  on  tho 
subject  was  permitted  by  Cavour  in  the  Sai'dinian 
Chamber;  and  without  any  appeal  to  his  Parliament,  the 
King  withdrew  his  governors  and  his  troops ;  whereupon 
Savoy  and  Nice  were  immediately  occupied  by  French 
soldiers.  On  the  12th  of  April,  Garibaldi,  in  his  place  in 
the  chamber,  made  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  scheme  by 
showing  that  the  transfer  of  territory  without  tho  con- 
sent of  Parliament  was  unconstitutional  and  illegal.  He 
showed  also  that  the  moral  pressm-e  put  upon  Nice  ren- 
dered the  appeal  to  universal  svifli-age  a  mockery;  that 
bribery  and  threats  had  been  freely  used  to  secure  the  ma- 
jority of  votes.  He  moved,  therefore,  that  the  voting  bo 
put  off  till  the  Piedmontese  Parliament  had  fully  delibe- 
rated on  the  subject.  His  motion  was  lost ;  but  his  effort 
to  save  the  fair  city — which  was  an  Italian  citj',  which 
had  fought  for  the  common  cause — won  for  him  an  enthu- 
siastic reception  from  the  people  outside,  by  whom  he 
was  actually  carried  away  in  triumph.  The  first  act  of 
tho  Italian  Parliament  was  to  ratify  the  sale  of  the 
people  of  Nice.  This  transaction  caused  an  ii-reconcil- 
able  breach  between  Garibaldi  and  Cavour.  The  General 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  "protesting  against 
the  act  of  fraud  and  of  violence  just  committed."  It 
was,  however,  asserted  in  some  quarters  that  Cavour 
sacrificed  his  own  popularity  to  save  that  of  the  King.  It 
is  difficult,  in  any  view  of  the  subject,  to  acquit  Victor 
Emmanuel  of  some  duplicity.  When  the  deputation 
from  Nice  were  received  at  the  palace,  they  were  assured 
that  all  rumours  of  the  cession  were  groundless,  and  that 
their  King  would  be  the  first  to  protest  against  such  a 
measiu-e.  The  Times'  correspondent,  alluding  to  these 
transactions  between  Piedmont  and  France,  throw  much 
of  the  blame  upon  the  Prime  Minister,  and  at  the  same 
time  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  lustre  of  his  character. 
"  Cavour,"  ho  remarked,  "  accustomed  as  he  was  to  the 
exercise  of  a  very  absolute  power  within  the  cabinet,  in 
which  he  frequently  took  two  or  even  three  portfolios 
upon  his  own  shoulders ;  to  rouse  and  to  lull  at  his 
pleasure,  to  browbeat,  and  sometimes  even  to  buUy  the 
Parliament — Cavour  never  stopped  to  consider  the  nature 
of  a  promise  which  bound  him  to  the  sale  or  barter  of 
rational  beings,  and  gave  himself  as  little  concern  about 
it  as  if  they  were  dumb  cattle."  The  best  apology  that 
can  be  offered  for  both  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Count 


Cavour  is,  that  in  order  to  accomplish  tho  groat  object 
they  hud  in  view,  they  felt  it  necessary  to  dissimulate. 
They  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  drive  the  legions  of  Austria  out  of  Italy 
without  tho  aid  of  France ;  and  by  secret  conference 
with  Louis  Napoleon,  they  had  learned  that  this  aid 
could  not  be  obtained  without  tho  surrender  of  Savoy 
and  Nice.  The  King  avowed  that  the  sacrifice  of  Savoy 
was  one  of  the  most  paiuful  that  could  be  demanded ;  but 
if  not  made,  the  cause  of  Italian  independence  was  lost. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  tho  Italian  people,  full  of  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  with  which  Garibaldi  had  inspired  them, 
had  been  aware  of  the  bargain  made  with  tho  professedly 
disinterested  liberator,  tho  King  would  have  lost  all  his 
influence,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  states  of  Central 
Italy  would  not  have  voted  as  they  did,  almost  unani- 
mously, for  annexation  with  Piedmont.  The  principle 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  does  not  seem  so 
repugnant  to  morality  in  the  minds  of  the  subtle  Italians 
as  in  those  of  the  northern  races.  Besides,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  moment  Cavour  felt  the  Italian 
cause  was  strong  enough  to  assert  its  independence  of 
the  French  Emperor,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  advise  that 
course.  Accordingly,  when  that  Minister  came  into  office, 
undeterred  by  the  threat  of  France  to  withdraw  from  the 
contest,  and  to  leave  Sardinia  to  contend  alone  against 
Austria  and  Naples,  ho,  on  the  part  of  his  country, 
boldly  accepted  the  position,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  risk  all  the  consequences  of  annexation.  This  measure 
was  voted  unanimously  in  the  provinces  of  Tuscany, 
Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Eomagna,  tho  population 
almost  to  a  man  rejecting  tho  claims  of  thoii'  hereditary 
sovereigns  and  the  pretensions  of  Prince  Napoleon.  Thus, 
so  far  the  idea  of  United  Italy  was  realised ;  and,  however 
mortified  the  Emperor  might  be  at  having  his  darling 
scheme  fi'ustrated,  he  could  not  attempt  to  undo  his  own 
work,  to  reimpose  the  yoke  he  had  broken,  or  to  dis- 
regard a  state  of  things  resulting  fi'om  universal  suffrage. 
The  Romans  and  Venetians  were  still  in  bondage,  and 
there  seemed  as  yet  no  way  opened  for  their  liberation. 
The  former  wore  kept  down  by  a  powerful  French  garri- 
son, which  could  be  increased  to  any  extent  at  tho 
shortest  notice ;  the  latter  dwelt  under  the  shadows  of 
the  Quadrilateral,  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  world, 
and  Austria  was  determined  to  hold  that  province  with 
its  seaboard  at  any  cost.  But  it  occurred  to  Garibaldi 
and  his  fiiends  that  something  might  be  done  to  over- 
throw the  feeble  government  of  the  King  of  Naples  in 
Sicily.  Mazzini  had  sent  an  agent  there,  who  reported 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  anything  in  that 
quarter.  Still,  there  was  a  chance  that  if  Gaiibaldi 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  that 
island,  the  immense  prestige  of  his  character,  and  the 
magic  of  his  name,  might  work  wonders  amongst  the 
people.  Mazzini  took  this  view,  and  promised  the  sup- 
port of  the  secret  societies,  with  all  the  funds  he  could 
collect  in  England  and  other  counties.  "It  is  but 
common  justice,"  says  Colonel  Chambers,  "to  state  that 
nothing  could  be  more  straightforward  and  open  than 
tho  conduct  of  Mazzini  in  this  matter.     He  accepted 
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Gai-ibaldi's  own  programme,  gave  ViiTn  all  the  informa- 
tion in  Ms  power,  and  unconditionally  supported  him."' 
The  General  had  resigned  his  commission  in  the  Pied- 
montese  service,  and  was  therefore  free  to  act  indepen- 
dently. Dr.  Bertani  held  for  him  at  Genoa  a  sum  of 
£40,000,  collected  in  the  different  towns  of  Italy,  sub- 
scriptions being  at  the  same  time  raised  in  England  by 
the  Italian  Unity  Committee  which  had  been  formed  in 
London.  Efforts  had  been  made  to  alienate  the  King 
frora  Garibaldi,  and  to  make  him  jealous  of  the  un- 
bounded confidence  and  enthusiasm  which  the  hero  of 
the  Italian  cause  ever5rwhere  excited ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  revolutionary  parties  did  not  miss  opportunities 
for  rousing  in  his  bosom  an  indignant  sense  of  the 
injustice  with  which  he  had  been  treated.  -But  nothing 
could  shake  his  loyalty  to  the  Eug,  or  his  purpose  to 
accomplish  the  liberation  of  his  counti-y,  persuaded  that 
when  that  was  done,  all  misunderstandings  could  be 
easily  removed.  To  all  suggestions  fi'om  his  friends, 
dissuading  him  from  the  undertaking  to  revolutionise 
the  South  of  Italy,  he  answered,  "  I  go  to  conquer  fresh 
thrones  for  Victor  Emmanuel,  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt." 

We  must  assume  that  the  Government  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel considered  this  attempt  of  Garibaldi  extremely 
rash  and  hopeless.  Perhaps  they  suspected  him — or,  at 
all  events,  the  party  of  action  which  had  now  placed 
him  at  its  head — of  a  design  to  establish  a  repubHo  in  the 
South  of  Italy ;  perhaps  they  feared  that  his  enterprise 
would  f  Ornish  a  pretest  to  the  Prench  Emperor  to  inter- 
fere again,  and,  in  case  of  a  revolution,  to  place  one  of 
his  family  on  the  vacant  throne  of  Naples;  or  they 
might  have  apprehended  a  renewal  of  the  war  on  the 
pai-t  of  Austria.  Whatever  might  be  their  motives, 
they  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  entei-prise. 
They  accordingly  seized  upon  the  funds  and  the  arms 
which  had  been  deposited  at  Genoa  and  Milan,  and 
neither  the  arms  nor  the  money  were  ever  after  restored 
to  Garibaldi.  This  was  a  great  discouragement,  as  the 
supplies  which  had  been  collected  were  far  too  scanty. 
There  was,  however,  a  thorough  conviction  on  the  mind 
of  Gavour  that  the  venture  would  be  an  utter  failure,  for 
La  Farina,  his  intimate  friend,  telegraphed  to  a  gentle- 
man who  was  about  to  join  the  expedition,  that  it  would 
terminate  nowhere  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  And, 
in  trath,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  find  in  all  history  an 
entei-priso  which,  at  tho  outset,  appeared  so  Utopian. 
Garibaldi  had  only  1,000  volunteers,  wlulo  the  military 
force-  with  which  his  expedition  would  have  to  contend 
consisted  of  twelve  times  as  many  well-appointed  and 
regular  troops.  With  his  small  army,  numbering  not 
moro  than  a  single  regiment,  ho  started  from  a  country 
house  near  Genoa  on  tho  night  of  tho  5th  of  May,  1860, 
to  make  war  against  tho  King  of  Naples,  with  whom 
Lis  own  sovereign  was  at  peace.  If  ho  and  his  com- 
panions failed,  as  in  all  human  probability  thoy  seemed 
likoly  to  do,  thoy  might  have  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  days  in  tho  loathsome  dungeons  of  Naples,  if  thoy 
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did  not  perish  ignominiously  on  the  Eoaffold.  Tho 
slightest  reflection  upon  these  facts  is  sufficient  to  fill 
the  mind  with  wonder  at  the  faith  and  courage  with 
which  this  band  of  adventurers  was  inspired.  Two 
steamers,  with  ajipropriate  names — the  Piedmonte  and 
Lombardo — ^were  seized  by  the  volunteers  in  the  road- 
stead at  Genoa,  and  steaming  along  the  coast,  they 
picked  up  their  comrades  at  the  points  previously  fixed 
upon.  Tho  Sardinian  Government,  hearing  of  the  em- 
barkation, immediately  sent  out  the  fast  screw  frigate 
Maria  Adelaide,  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Persano, 
in  pursuit  of  the  expedition.  The  Times'  correspondent, 
writing  on  the  12th  of  May,  described  this  enterprise  as 
beyond  the  limits  of  either  praise  or  blame.  "  The  man, 
the  cause,  and  the  circumstances  were  so  extraordinary, 
that  they  must  be  judged  by  themselves.  Success  would 
stamp  Garibaldi  as  a  general  and  a  statesman  of  the 
highest  rank ;  defeat,  ruin,  and  death  would  cause  him. 
to  be  remembered  as  a  Quixotic  adventurer,  of  dauntless 
coui-age  but  of  feeble  judgment.  The  expedition  to  SicUy 
would  in  future  be  ranked  either  with  the  landing  of  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  in  England,  or  with  Murat's  landing  in  Ca- 
labria: all  that  was  certain  was  the  heroic  courage  of  the 
man  by  whom  the  attempt  was  made."  It  was  possible 
that,  if  tho  communications  with  the  mainland  were  cut 
off,  the  insui-gents  would  have  been  able  to  hold  their  own 
against  tho  troops  already  in  the  island ;  but  in  case  the 
King  was  at  liberty  to  use  the  whole  strength  of  the 
State  in  coercing  the  refractory  province,  the  Times 
thought  the  cause  which  Giaribaldi  had  espoused  was  a 
desperate  one;  but  added,  "what  would  be  mere  rashness 
and  stark  madness  in  another,  is  no  more  in  Garibaldi 
than  faith  in  his  own  good  star.  In  him  mere  impulse 
in  action  is  better  than  other  men's  caution  and  fore- 
thought. Tho  tone  in  which  Garibaldi  spoko  to  those 
who  urged  upon  him  the  desperate  character  of  his 
enterprise,  touched  upon  that  sublimity  which  may 
seem  akin  to  madness.  To  those  who  called  attention  to 
the  chances  of  meeting  with  tho  Neapolitan  cruisers,  he 
talked  about  the  feasibility  of  boarding  the  Neapolitan 
frigates,  and  taking  possession  of  them  one  after  the 
other ;  ho  also  remarked  that  a  navy  was  the  very  thing 
he  should  want  tho  most,  and  that  they  would  bo  very 
useful.  To  those  who,  well  knowing  his  devoted  love  and 
affection  for  his  eldest  son,  implored  liini  almost  on  their 
knees  to  si)ai'o  tho  youthful  Menotti,  and  not  to  cast  a 
blight  on  a  life  which  ho  had  given,  and  to  remember 
how  little  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  tender  mercy  of  a 
King  of  Naples,  so  closely  allied  with  Austria ;  tho 
response  ho  gave  was,  '  I  only  wish  I  had  ton  Menotti-s, 
in  order  that  I  might  risk  them  all.'  " 

Before  his  departure  from  Genoa,  Garibaldi  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  friend  -Dr.  Bertani,  in  which  ho  told  him 
that  ho  was  once  more  about  to  take  a  sharo  in  tho 
events  which  woro  to  decide  tho  destinies  of  a  country, 
roquostiiig  him  to  collect  all  tho  means  he  could  obtain 
in  aid  of  tho  enterprise — to  give  tho  Italians  to  under- 
stand that  if  he  received  proper  assistance,  Italy  would 
bo  consolidated  in  a  short  time  with  little  cost.  The 
part  of  Italy  that  was  free,  ho  said,  should  hayo  500,000 
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men  under  arms,  a  proportion  attained  even  by  states 
which,  had  not  thoir  iudepondonco  to  socuro  by  con- 
quest. If  Italy  had  such  an  arAy  she  would  have  no 
need  of  foreign  masters,  sui'o  to  cat  her  up  piocoincal, 
under  the  pretence  of  giving  her  freedom.  Uo  added, 
"I  neyer  advised  this  Sicilian  movement;  but  since 
these  brethren  of  ours  are  fighting,  I  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  go  to  the  rescue.  Our  war-cry  will  always  bo, 
'  Italy,  and  Victor  Emmanuel ! '  I  hope  even  out  of 
this  crisis  the  banner  of  Italy  will  be  borne  without  dis- 
honour." He  also  wrote  a  letter,  before  starting,  to  the 
King,  stating  that  the  crj'  of  Sicily  had  touched  his 
heart ;  that  he  knew  ho  was  embarking  in  a  dangerous 
undertaking ;  but  he  trusted .  in  God,  and  in  the 
courage  and  devotion  of  his  companions.  Their  war- 
cry  would  always  be,  "Long  live  the  unity  of  Italy! 
Long  live  Victor  Emmanuel,  her  first  and  bravest 
soldier  ! "  Should  they  fall  in  the  enterprise,  ho  trusted 
that  Italy  and  liberal  Europe  would  not  forget  that  it 
had  been  determined  by  the  most  unselfish  sentiments 
of  patriotism.  If  they  succeeded,  he  would  be  proud  to 
adorn  the  crown  of  His  Majesty  with,  perhaps,  its 
brightest  jewel,  on  the  solo  condition  that  he  would  not 
allow  his  advisers  to  hand  it  over  to  foreigners.  He 
had  not  ventured  to  communicate  his  project  to  the 
King,  lest  he  should  be  persuaded  by  him  to  abandon 
the  enterprise. 

Victor  Emmanuel  was  already  deeply  indebted  to 
Garibaldi  for  the  new  jewels  which  had  been  already  set 
in  his  crown.  It  was  owing  to  him,  above  all  men, 
that  the  royal  progress  through  Central  Italy  was  one 
unbroken  triumphal  march,  from  Leghorn  to  Piacenza. 
In  the  chief  cities  were  festivities  and  illuminations. 
In  every  town  and  village,  castles,  towers,  churches — 
the  whole  extent  of  streets  and  piazzas — were  adorned 
with  flowers,  with  coloured  lights,  and  with  rich  hang- 
ings of  every  sort,  while  flags  were  waving  by  thou- 
sands. The  tribunes  wore  thronged  with  applauding 
women,  and  in  the  theatre  at  Bologna  more  than  one 
hundred  ladies  of  rank  sang  the  national  anthem. 
Even  Te  Deums  and  high  masses  were  not  wanting  to 
the  sovereign  who  had  despoiled  the  Papacy;  for  in 
every  city  there  were  liberal-minded  priests,  who  sang 
them  in  spite  of  excommunications  and  interdicts !  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  this  trium.phal  progress  that  the 
news  came  of  Garibaldi's  expedition.  Count  Arriva- 
beue,  who  was  with  the  King  at  the  time,  states  that 
Count  Cavour  did  all  ho  could  to  prevent  the  expedi- 
tion which  he  thought  to  be  m.ere  madness ;  but  ho  did 
not  dare  to  advise  his  master  to  stop  it  by  means  of  a 
.'■Sardinian  squadron ;  for  had  he  done  so,  such  was  the 
popular  excitement  throughout  Italy,  he  would  have 
risked  his  crown.*  Consequently,  nothing  remained  but 
to  wish  God  speed  to  the  thousand  heroes  and  their 
illustrious  leader,  and  to  accept  tho  inevitable  results. 
God  did  speed  their  efforts,  and  crowned  the  most 
daring  of  enterprises  with  a  success  to  which  there  is  no 
parallel  in  history.  The  night  on  which  they  put  out 
to  sea  was  brilliant,  and  a'  gentle  breeze  blowing  from 
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the  north  seemed  sent  on  purpose  to  expedite  their 
voyage.  The  two  steamers  next  morning  entered  tho  har- 
bour of  TaHmono,  on  tho  Tuscan  coast.  There,  on  board 
tho  Picdmonte,  the  General  addressed  his  soldiers — the 
brave  Cacciatori — who  had  already  served  their  country 
with  a  stainless  conscience.  "  No  rank,"  ho  said,  "  no 
honour,  no  recompense,  is  held  out  to  my  brave  com- 
panions. When  the  danger  is  past,  they  will  return  to 
a  quiet  domestic  life ;  but  now  the  hour  of  battle  has 
struck.  Italy  sees  them  again  in  tho  front  rank,  cheer- 
fully volunteering  to  shed  their  blood  for  her.  Tho 
war-cry  of  the  Cacciatori  deUe  Alpi  is  the  same  that 
resounded  a  year  since  on  tho  banks  of  tho  Ticino — 
'  Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel ! ' — and  this  cry  will  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemies  of  Italy !  " 

He  then  organised  his  littlo  force,  and  appointed 
officers  to  the  several  companies.  Among  these  was 
the  Hungarian,  Colonel  Tnrr.  Steaming  out  of  Tali- 
mone  Harbour,  both  vessels  laboured  heavily  in  a 
rough  sea,  while  Gaiibaldi,  with  his  friend  CastigUa, 
pored  over  the  map  of  Sicily,  and  the  volunteers  laughed 
and  sang  patriotic  songs.  They  steered  their  course  to 
the  harbour  of  Marsala,  where  the  men  had  just  time  to 
land,  and  get  their  guns  and  stores  on  shore,  before  two 
Neapolitan  ships,  which  were  pursuing  at  full  speed, 
could  come  within  reach.  Some  broadsides  were  fired 
at  tho  Garibaldians,  but  without  effect.  Sicily  had  been 
prepared  for  the  advent  of  the  deliverer.  Some  partial 
attempts  to  effect  a  revolution  had  been  crushed  with 
great  brutality  hy  tho  Neapolitan  troops,  but  the  effect 
was  to  extend  throughout  the  island  tho  spirit  of  revolt. 
Consequently,  the  moment  Garibaldi  entered  the  town 
of  Marsala,  he  was  hailed  as  a  liberator.  He  imme- 
diately issued  the  following  proclamations  : — 

"Sicilians! — I  have  brought  you  a  body  of  brave 
men,  who  have  hastened  to  reply  to  the  heroic  cry  of 
Sicily.  We,  the  remains  of  the  battles  of  Lombardy, 
are  with  you.  All  we  ask  is  the  freedom  of  our 
land.  United,  the  work  will  be  easy  and  short. 
To  arms,  then!  He  who  does  not  snatch  up  a  wea- 
pon is  a  coward  and  a  traitor  to  his  country  !  Want 
of  arms  is  no  excuse.  We  shall  get  muskets,  but 
for  the  present  any  weapon  wiU.  do  in  the  hands  of  a 
bravo  man.  The  municipalities  wiU  provide  for  the 
children,  women,  and  old  men  deprived  of  their  sup- 
port. To  arms,  all  of  you!  Sicily  shall  once  more 
teach  the  world  how  a  country  can  be  freed  from  its 
oppressors  by  thepowerful  will  of  a  united  people. 

"  G.  Gakibaldi." 

"  To  the  Neapolitan  army. — Foreign  insolence  reigns 
over  Italian  ground  in  consequence  of  Italian  discord. 
But  on  the  day  that  the  sons  of  the  Samnites  and  Martii, 
united  with  their  brethren  of  Sicily,  shall  join  the 
Italians  of  the  North,  on  that  day  our  nation,  of  which 
you  are  the  finest  part,  shall  resume  its  place,  as  in 
former  times,  amongst  the  fir-st  nations  of  Europe.  I, 
an  Italian  soldier,  only  aspire  to  see  you  drawn  up  side 
by  side  with  these  soldiers  of  Varese  and  San  Martino, 
in  order  jointly  to  fight  against  the  enemies  of  Italy. 

"  G.  G.UtIB.\LDI." 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

Tlie  Battle  of  Marsala— Fall  of  Palermo — Treachery  of  the  Neapolitan 
Generals — Atrocities  committed  by  their  Troops— Garibaldi  assumes 
the  Dictatorship  of  Sicily— Garibaldi  on  board  the  British  Ship  Han- 
nibal— His  Convention  with  the  Neapolitan  Generals — His  Address 
to  the  People  of  Palmero — Italian  Enthusiasm— Garibaldi's  Exhorta- 
tion to  the  Sicilian  Priests — Ugo  Bassi — Public  Thanksgiving  to  the 
God  of  Battles — His  Marvellous  Success— Arrival  of  La  Farina  to  con- 


of  ammunition.  An  auxiliary  body  of  1,200  peasants  was 
hastily  organised,  and  with  this  force  he  was  about  to 
wage  war  against  50,000  troops  with  numerous  artillery 
posted  in  strong  fortresses,  having  a  fleet  with  900  guns 
to  support  them.  The  Neapolitan  army  was  commanded 
by  General  Lanza,  who,  in  an  order  of  the  day,  pro- 
claimed   his  intention  to  extinguish  the   firebrand  of 


THE   KING   OF   NAPLES. 


duct  the  Administration— His  Attempt  to  usurp  the  Dictatorship- He 
is  (hipped  off  by  Garibaldi— Departure  of  the  Neapolitan  Garrison- 
Services  of  tlio  British  Admiral  Muiidy— Garibaldi's  Gratitude— 
His  Letters  to  the  Queen  and  Lady  Sliaflcsbury. 

The  army  which  Garibaldi  was  enabled  to  muster  at 
j\Iarsala  on  the  11th  of  May,  18G0,  consisted  of  1,00? 
Jtalians  and  Cvo  Ilungai'iaus,  with  only  six  small  pieces 
»{  cannon,  a  few  stand  of  arms,  and  a  modcr.T,to  amount 


Italy,  the  outlawed  fillibustcr  of  South  America. 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  bravado.  Garibaldi,  on  tho  1 5th 
of  May,  attacked  tho  enemy  in  their  .strong  positions. 
"His  militiiry  genius  and  unequalled  quickness  in 
manoeuvring  staggered  tho  Bourbon  general ;  whilo  tho 
bayonets  of  tho  Cacciatori  and  tho  firo  of  the  sguadrr, 
who  had  outflanked  tho  enemy,  decid(>d  tho  first  fight  on 
Sicilian  ground  in  favour  of  the  soldiers  of  liberty.    15ut 
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the  band  of  heroes  paid  dearly  for  the  victory  of  Calata- 
fimi.  Tho  battle  lasted  three  hours  ;  Garibaldi  had  200 
men  Iwrs  de  combat,  whilo  his  son  Monotti,  and  tho  son 
of  the  great  Maiiin,  and  Baron  Stocco  woro  amongst  tho 
wounded.  From  Calatafimi  to  Palermo,  tho  liberators 
marched  on,  fighting  and  conquering,  and  carrying  out, 
tinder  tho  guidance  of  Garibaldi,  the  most  admirable 
strategical  plans."  *  He  crossed  tho  mountains,  follow- 
ing tho  goat  tracks,  causing  his  guns  to  bo  carried  on  the 
men's  shoulders;  and  then  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
opposite  plains,  surprising  tho  Neapolitans,  who  fell  back 
at  his  approach.     But  being  reinforced  next  morning, 


St.  Antonio  and  Quattro  Cantoni,  tho  houses  of  tho 
suburb,  were  carried ;  and  Garibaldi,  forcing  his  way 
through  the  Piazza  Bologni,  occupied  tho  Piazza  del 
Protorio,  whore  he  established  his  head-quarters.  Before 
night  his  troops  were  in  possession  of  tho  whole  of  the 
town,  with  tho  exception  of  the  royal  palace,  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  tho  forts,  from  which,  as  well  as  from 
the  Neapolitan  ships  hard  by,  a  shower  of  projectiles  fell 
upon  tho  Italians,  for  they  had  opened  fire  upon  the  city 
in  spite  of  tho  energetic  protest  of  tho  English  rear- 
admiral  Mundy.  Tho  result  of  this  marvellous  success 
was  a  conference  with  Garibaldi,  which  was  hold  on  board 
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they  advanced  to  attack  him.  The  General  then  feigned 
a  hasty  retreat,  ■which  so  completely  deceived  the 
Neapolitan  generals  in  that  quarter,  that  they  tele- 
graphed to  Lanza  at  Palermo,  stating  that  Garibaldi  had 
fled,  and  that  his  troops  were  being  utterly  demoralised. 
But  on  tho  morning  of  the  2Tth,  the  Commander-  in-Chief 
received,  while  yet  in  bed,  the  startling  intelligence  that 
tho  despised  "fiUibuster  "  was  encamped  in  tho  vicinity 
of  that  city.  It  was  defended  by  12,000  troops.  In  less 
than  foui'  hours  they  were  dislodged  from  their  positions. 

'  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel,  vol.  ii.,  p.  45. 


the  English  flag-ship  Hannibal  on  the  30th  of  May,  iii 
presence  of  the  Fi-ench,  American,  and  Sardinian  naval 
commanders.  An  armistice  was  agreed  to,  and  ulti- 
mately a  convention  signed  on  the  6th  of  June,  by  which 
the  Neapolitans  were  to  evacuate  Palermo,  and  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  except  Messina,  Melazza,  and  some  other 
less  important  fortresses. 

Admiral  Mundy,  in  his  "Palermo  and  Naples,"  gives  a 
remarkable  letter  from  General  Lanza  to  His  Excellency 
General  Garibaldi  in  the  following  terms: — "  Since  the 
English  admiral  has  let  me  know  that  he  would  receive 
with  pleasure  on  board  his  vessel  two  of  m^y  generals  to 
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open  a  conference  -with  you,  at  ■whicli  the  admiral  would 
be  mediator,  provided  you  would  grant  them  a  passage 
through,  your  lines,  I  therefore  beg  you  to  let  me  know 
if  you  will  consent  thereto ;  and  if  so  (supposing  hostili- 
ties to  be  suspended  on  both  sides),  I  beg  you  to  let  me 
know  the  hour  when  the  said  conference  shall  begin.  It 
would  likewise  be  advantageous  that  you  would  give  an 
escort  to  the  above  mentioned  generals  from  the  royal 
palace  to  the  Sanita,  where  they  would  embark  to  go  on 
board."  On  this  communication  the  admiral  remarks: 
— ""What  must  have  been  the  distress  of  the  royal  army 
before  the  alter  ego  of  the  sovereign  could  have  conde- 
scended to  pen  so  humble  a  letter  as  this !  The  man  who 
up  to  the  present  hour  had  been  stigmatised  by  epithets 
degrading  to  human  nature,  and  denounced  in  proclama- 
tions as  a  pirate,  rebel,  and  fillibuster,  now  elevated  to  the 
title  and  rank  of  '  His  Excellency '  and  '  Greneral.'  It 
was  equivalent  to  the  recognition  of  his  character  as  an 
equal,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  his  own  inability  to  sub- 
due him  by  force."  The  hour  was  appointed,  and  at  the 
moment  fire  was  opened  from  the  guns  of  the  Neapolitan 
ships,  the  whole  affair  being  planned  to  surprise  and 
capture  Garibaldi. 

The  Itahans  paid  a  j  ust  tribute  to  the  humanity,  energy, 
and  diplomatic  skill  of  Admiral  Mundy,  but  for  whose 
exertions  the  city  would  have  been  almost  totallj^  de- 
ritroyed  by  the  bombardment.  One  of  their  historians 
writes,  "  Both  Italy  and  civilised  Europe  owe  Admiral 
Mundy  a  debt  of  gratitude — a  debt  which  I  am  happy  to 
acknowledge  in  these  pages,  and  which  will  never  be 
e£&,oed  from  Italian  hearts.  The  reader  will  bettor 
appreciate  tho  noble  conduct  of  the  British  commander 
when  ho  has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  misfortunes 
which  had  already  fallen  upon  the  town  during  the  bom- 
bardment. A  whole  quarter  of  Palermo  was  in  ashes, 
families  had  been  burned  alive  in  their  dwellings,  and 
ihe  atrocities  perpetrated  by  tho  Bavarian  and  Neapolitan 
troops  were  frightful.  In  a  house  near  the  royal  paJaoe, 
an  old  man  was  burned  in  his  bed,  not  by  accident,  but 
deliberately.  In  another  house,  near  tho  burning  palace 
of  Prince  Oarini,  a  whole  family  was  bayoneted.  Nuns, 
monks,  andtcitizens  were  massacred  without  even  tho 
shadow  of  a;pretoxt.  Iniraxious  parts  of  the  city,  con- 
vents, churches  and  other  edifices  woro  demolished  by 
the  shells,  continually  thrown  into  them  from  the  fort  and 
the  ships  of  war.  For  many  nights  tho  flames  of  the 
conflagration,  mixed  with  clouds  of  grey  smoke,  rose  to 
tho  blue  sky  of  that  enchanting  region.  For  many  nights 
a  red  glare  was  thrown  upon  the  picturesque  ba}', 
coloui'ing  with  its  light  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
and  touching  even  the  distant  waves  of  the  sea  as  with 
golden  threads."  * 

Garibaldi  soon  showed  that  ho  was  not  groat  merely 
in  gueiilla  warfare,  but  that  ho  was  also  a  groat  states- 
man; that  he  had  a  faculty  of  organising,  and  know 
how  to  turn  all  his  available  resources  to  tho  best  pos- 
sible account.  Master  of  Palermo,  ho  immediately  sot 
about  preparing  tho  means  for  Aiture  conquests.    lie 

•"Italy  under  victor  Emmanuel,  "vol  li.,  p.  4». 


had  written  to  Genoa  for  reinforcements.  He  hired 
steamers,  bought  arms  and  ammunition,  and  urged  tho 
people  of  Sicily  to  come  forth  and  aid  him  in  working 
out  their  deliverance.  Stern  and  terrible  in  war,  this 
wonderful  mnn  had  for  suffering  humanity  feelings  as 
tender  as  those  of  a  woman.  Amidst  aU.  the  bustle  and 
labour  connected  with  his  military  operations,  he  made 
the  following  touching  appeal  to  the  ladies  of  Palermo : — 
"  I  present  myself  in  confidence  to  you,  noble  ladies  of 
Palermo,  to  confess  an  act  of  weakness.  I,  an  old 
soldier  of  two  worlds,  shed  tears  and  am  distressed  in 
mind.  I  weep  not  at  the  sight  of  the  misery  and  mis- 
fortunes to  which  this  unhappy  city  has  been  con- 
demned— not  with  indignation  at  the  recent  butchery, 
nor  for  bodies  mutilated  by  the  bombardment,  but  at 
the  sight  of  victims  and  orphans  exposed  to  die  of 
hunger.  At  the  Orphan  Asylum  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
inmates  perish  for  want  of  nourishment ;  and  yet  a  very 
little  would  suffice  to  feed  those  beings  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  But  hero  I  stop.  I  leave  the  rest  to  be 
understood  by  your  generous  hearts,  already  palpitating 
with  emotion  at  the  spectacle  of  such  misfortune." 

Soon  after  this  Garibaldi  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  stated  that  he  considered  it  necessary  that  tho 
civil  and  military  powers  should  be  concentrated  in  one 
person ;  and,  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Eing 
of  Italy,  he  assumed  the  Dictatorship  of  Sicilj'.  Colonel 
Chambers  states,  that  up  to  this  time  the  people  of 
Sicily  had  heard  little,  and  cared  less,  about  the  T?"iTig  of 
Piedmont ;  but  they  would  have  accepted  any  government 
that  Garibaldi,  thoir  liberator  and  idol,  recommended  to 
them,  so  certain  were  they  that  he  would  in  every  way 
consult  their  best  interests.  Thero  is  no  fact,  he  says, 
in  connection  with  the  expedition  more  insisted  upon  in 
the  letters  from  Sicily  of  the  learned  Hungarian, 
Francis  Pulsky,  than  the  absence  of  all  mention,  or 
even  thought,  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  on  the  part  of  .the 
Sicilians  at  this  timo.  He  was  nearly  unknown  in 
Sicily ;  and  it  was  Garibaldi's  prestige  which  lent  a  ray 
of  popularity  to  the  Eing.* 

An  incident  is  related  in  connection  with  tho  inter- 
view between  Garibaldi  and  tho  Neapohtan  generals  on 
board  tho  Hannibal,  which  presents  the  Liberator  in  a 
new  light.  Tho  fifth  article  of  tho  convention  was  to  tho 
effect  that  the  municipality  should  address  an  humble 
petition  to  the  King,  laying  before  him  tho  real  wishes 
of  tho  town,  and  that  this  petition  should  bo  submitted 
to  His  Majesty.  The  response  of  the  Dictator  was  a 
peremptory  "No!"  Then  drawing  himself  up,  he 
added,  "The  timo  for  humble  petitions,  cither  to  the 
King  or  to  any  other  person,  is  past;  besides,  there  is 
no  longer  any  municipality.  La  municipalHe  c'csi  moi ! 
Pass  on  to  the  sixth  and  last  proposition."  On  hearing 
those  words,  astonishment  and  indignation  were  de-  . 
picted  on  the  countenance  of  General  Lotigia,  who 
e.Kclaimed,  "Then,  sir,  unless  this  article  is  agreed  to, 
all  communication  between  us  must  cease ! "  Garibaldi, 
who  had  hitherto  been  apparently  phlegmatic,  now  de- 
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nounced  in  unmeasurod  terms  tho  bad  faith,  tlie  infamy 
of  the  royal  authorities  in  allo-wing  the  Italian  troops  to 
ho  attacked  while  a  flag  of  truce  was  flying.  By  this 
treacherous  manoouyro  thoy  had  severely  -wounded  one 
of  his  bravest  officers,  and  acquired  a  position  in 
advance  -which  they  still  retained,  in  defiance  of  every 
principle  of  military  honour.  But  perfidy  such  as  this 
could  not  succeed.  Eventually  it  -would  recoil  -with 
terrific  effect  on  the  heads  of  its  authors.  Admiral 
Miuidy  also  gave  expression  to  the  mortification  he  had 
felt  at  the  unaccountable  conduct  of  the  royal  troops  in 
advancing  upon  the  insurgents  after  a  truce  had  been 
proclaimed.  On  second  thoughts  the  Neapolitans  agreed 
to  expunge  the  fifth  article.  The  convention  -was 
agreed  to,  and  Garibaldi  accepted  the  in-vitation  of  the 
generals  to  accompany  thorn  on  the  -way  to  his  quarters 
in  the  vice-regal  barouche.  On  arriving  at  the  great 
square  of  the  Quatre  Fontaui,  ho  delivered  a  soul- 
stirring  address  to  the  assembled  multitude,  pointing 
out  to  them  -what  the  crisis  of  their  country  demanded. 
The  -whole  population  m-ust  work  during  tho  night; 
the  barricades  must  bo  enlarged,  multiplied,  and 
strengthened;  every  able-bodied  man  must  be  armed 
and  at  his  post,  ready  to  do  battle  at  tho  expiration  of 
the  armistice ;  and  their  first  act  must  be  to  drive  the 
foreign  mercenaries  from  the  advanced  position  they 
had  treacherously  gained  under  cover  of  a  flag  of  truce. 
At  night  the  city  was  splendidly  illuminated.  Next 
day  Litigia  proceeded  to  tho  head-quai'ters  of  the  Dic- 
tator, to  ask  that  the  truce  might  be  extended  for  thi-ee 
days  more,  in  order  to  got  information  from  Naples. 
On  his  way  he  saw  with  astonishment  the  eilorts  made 
by  the  people  during  the  night.  He  saw  priests, 
women,  and  children,  working  energetically  at  the 
defences,  while  monks  were  carrying  tho  crucifix  before 
them,  everywhei-e  exhorting  the  people  to  fight  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  liberty.  On  the  1st  of  June,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  convention,  the  royal  treasury,  which 
contained  more  than  £1,000,000,  was  delivered  to  the 
insurgents.  This  enabled  Garibaldi  to  pay  off  arrears, 
leaving  an  ample  surplus  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he 
went  through  the  town,  walking  among  tho  inhabitants, 
who  thronged  around  him,  cheering,  laughing,  and 
crying  with  joy.  They  rushed  forward  frantically  to 
touch  his  clothes.  Mothers  knelt  down  before  him,  and 
presented  their  children  for  his  blessing.  The  General 
looked  on  calmly,  smiling,  taking  up  the  children  and 
kissing  them,  and  speaking  words  of  encouragement  to 
all  as  he  passed  along.  He  took  possession  of  the 
Jesuits'  College,  and  turned  it  into  a  ragged-school, 
which  in  a  short  time  wi'ought  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  little  outcasts,  who  were  cleaned,  clothed, 
and  instructed.  He  also  founded  schools  for  girls  in 
different  parts  of  the  island.  He  instituted  a  national 
militia,  and  established  a  free  press,  and  named  the  first 
paper  the  Independent,  remarking,  that  he  hoped  it 
would  be  tho  first  to  attack  him  if  ever  he  proved  false 
to  the  principles  he  then  advocated.  He  sent  for 
Gavazzi,  who    had   been   his   chaplain  at  Rome,   and 


said, — "  Go  preach  tho  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  pro- 
claim salvation  to  the  people  through  tho  merits  of  our 
Redeemer    alone."      Ho  issued  a  proclamation  to  all 
good  priests,  begging  that  they  would  prove  by  their 
conduct  that  the  true  religion  of  Christ  was  not  entirely 
lost  in  Sicily,  recalling  to  them  the  venerated  name  and 
example  of  tho  martyr  Ugo  Bassi.     Bassi  accompanied 
tho  Italian  Legion  in  all  its  wanderings.     Ho  was  an 
excellent  horseman,  and  was  constantly  at  the  side  of 
the  General.     His  powerful  voice  fascinated  tho  people. 
"If  ever  Italy  comes  to  bo  united,"  exclaimed  Gari- 
baldi, "  may  God  restore  her  tho  voice  of  a  Ugo  Bassi : 
When  Rome  had  fallen — when  nothing  was  left  me  but 
exile,  hunger,  and  misery,  Ugo  Bassi  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  accompany  me."     When  it  was  nccessarj- 
that  they  should  part,  tho  General  said,  grasping  the 
priest's  hand,  "Heaven  preserve  you!   wo  shall  meet 
again."     "Yes,  in  Italy  or  heaven  !"  was  the  answer. 
Then,  after  a  pause,  ho  said,  "Wo  shall  not  meet  again 
on  earth.     I  feel  a  conviction  that  I  shall  soon  seal  with 
my  blood  my  devotion  to  our  cause."     Tho  conviction 
was  too  well  founded.     He  was  arrested  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  handed  over  to  the  Inquisition  to  be  tortured, 
stripped  of  his  priestly  garments,  and  executed  as  a 
heretic  and  a  rebel.     Standing  calmly  on  the  side  of  the 
grave  they  had  dug  for  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  die  with- 
out remorse!     I  die  for  God  and  my  country!"     A 
nobler    example,  therefore,  could    not  have  been    set 
before  the  liberated  Sicilians.     The  first  religious  cere- 
mony Garibaldi  attended  in  that  country  was  a  service 
of  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  battles  for  his  first  vic- 
tory.    Cushions  were  placed  for  him  to  kneel  upon,  but 
he  knelt  on  the  outer  step  of  the  church,  before  the 
assembled  army,  and  immense  mxiltitudes  of  all  ranks 
of  the  people ;  and  as  he  did  so,  the  officiating  priest 
said  aloud,  "  Let  all  behold  how  the  victor  humbleth 
himself  before  Him  who  alone  giveth  victory."  * 

The  marvellous  success  of  Garibaldi  in  his  ' '  mad- 
man's freak,"  astounded  tho  Italians.  Since  the  day  of 
his  arrival  at  Marsala,  he  had  never  received  from  the 
mainland  more  than  100  recruits;  yet,  in  a  few  days,  he 
made  himself  master  of  Sicily.  Even  Cavour  was 
convinced  by  accomplished  facts ;  but,  as  if  he  stiU  dis- 
trusted the  loyalty  of  the  General,  and  feared  that 
ambition  might  lead  him  astray,  he  hastened  to  adopt 
measures  for  tho  annexation  of  the  newly-conquered 
kingdom.  Garibaldi,  however,  had  no  idea  of  relin- 
quishing the  power  he  had  so  nobly  won  ttU  he  could 
make  it  subservient  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
mission  for  the  liberation  of  Naples.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  organise  the  government  of  Sicily,  and  to  use 
its  resources  for  that  object ;  and  he  hoped  at  no 
distant  day  to  place  upon  the  head  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicihes.  In  tho  meantime. 
Admiral  Persano  had  orders  to  receive  the  General 
officially  on  the  part  of  the  Sardinian  Government,  as 
tke  de  facto  viceroy  of  tho  island.  Shortly  after,  how- 
ever, La  Farina  was  sent  to  conduct  tho  government. 

•  "  Qaribaldi  and  lUlUn  Unity,"  p.  66.; 
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Garibaldi  installed  him,  telling  liim  at  the  same  time 
that  he  must  confine  himself  to  financial  and  commercial 
matters.  This  did  not  suit  his  idea,  or  accord  with  his 
instructions.  Ho  wanted  to  grasp  the  power  which  the 
Dictator  himself  wielded,  and  consequently  became  refrac- 
tory and  rebellious.  The  General  was  not  a  man  to  stand 
such  impertinent  assumption.  He,  therefore,  ordered  him 
to  be  seized  by  a  body  of  soldiers  in  the  dead  of  night, 
and  had  him  conveyed  to  the  flag-ship  of  Admiral 
Persano,  with  a  recommendation  to  quit  the  country 
with  all  convenient  speed.  While  the  walls  of  Palermo 
were  covered  with  blue  placards  imported  from  Tui'in, 
with  the  words — "  Vote  for  immediate  annexation  under 
the  constitutional  rule  of  Victor  Emmanuel,"  Garibaldi 
discovered  that  Farina  was  spending  large  sums  of 
money  on  agents  from  Turin,  whom  he  had  employed  to 
intrigue  with  a  view  to  deprive  him  of  the  dictatorship. 
Such  being  the  state  of  things,  the  sooner  the  Tui-in 
intermeddler  was  got  rid  of  the  better. 

The  convention  which  Garibaldi  had  signed  declared 
the  royal  troops  should  be  sent  awaj'  from  the  city,  with 
theh-  arms,  baggage,  and  material,  receiving  all  the 
honoui-s  of  war,  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  trans- 
ports could  be  procured.  On  the  7th  of  June,  therefore, 
15,000  Neapolitan  troops,  infantry  and  cavah-y,  marched 
towards  the  Mole,  to  be  in  readiness  for  embarkation. 
The  eldest  son  of  Garibaldi,  mounted  on  a  black  charger, 
took  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  principal  barricade, 
and  these  vanquished  hosts  of  disciplined  men  defiled 
before  him.  General  Lanza  and  Garibaldi  both  cordially 
thanked  Admiral  Mundy  for  the  services  he  had  rendered. 
The  latter  was  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
the  magnanimous  conduct  of  the  admiral,  which  had  been 
acknowledged  and  felt  by  all  parties,  and  could  never  be 
forgotten.  He  repeated  the  expression  of  his  feelings 
subsequently  in  a  most  affectionate  letter,  and  concluded 
with  a  prayer  that  Providence  might  ever  protect  that 
noble  vessel,  her  gallant  crew,  and  the  generous  seaman 
who  was  her  commander.  On  the  22nd  of  July  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Queen  of  England,  by  an  envoy,  iu  the 
following  terms  :— 

"  Your  Majesty, — Called,  by  my  duty  to  my  Italian 
fatherland,  to  defend  its  cause  iu  Sicily,  I  have  assumed 
the  dictatorship  of  a  generous  people,  who,  after  a  long- 
continued  struggle,  wish  for  nothing  but  to  participate 
in  the  national  life  and  freedom  under  the  sceptre  of  the 
magnanimous  prince  in  whom  Italy  trusts.  The  envoy, 
who  presents  himself  to  your  Majostj-  in  the  name  of  the 
Provisional  Government  which  now  rules  the  country, 
does  not  pretend  to  represent  a  special  and  distinct  state; 
but  ho  comes  as  the  interpreter  of  the  thoughts  and 
sentiments  of  two  millions  and  a  half  of  Italians.  By 
this  title  I  beg  your  Majesty  to  deign  to  receive  him, 
granting  a  kind  audience  and  attention  to  what  he  may 
respectfully  urge  upon  your  Majesty  in  behalf  of  this 
most  beautiful  and  noble  part  of  Italy." 

Garibaldi  also  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
Countess  of  Shaftesbury: — "Dear  and  most  gracious 
Lady,— Amongst  the  greatest  fortunes  of  my  lifo,  tlio 
most  sui'passing  assuredly  is  that  of  having  secured  for 


my  country  the  sympathy  of  the  most  generous  ladies  of 
England.  May  I  beg  of  you,  most  kind  and  courteous 
lady,  to  be  the  interpreter  of  mj'  gratitude  with  those 
most  valued  and  dear  friends,  to  whom  Italy  owes  so 
much?  With  all  the  feeling  of  my  heart,  I  am,  your 
most  devoted  servant,  "  G.  Gaiiibaldi." 


CHAPTEE  LIX. 

The  Battle  of  MUazzo— Imminent  Dangerof  Garibaldi— Saved  by  Colonel 
Miisori— Capitulation  of  the  Garrison— The  Victor  washing  his  Shirt- 
Messina  surrenders  to  the  Garibaldians— Syracuse  and  Augusta  eva- 
cuated—  Garibaldi  Master  of  Sicily — Alarm  and  Concessions  of 
Francis  II.— Letter  ofVictor  Emmanuel  to  the  General,  dissuading  liini 
from  the  Invasion  of  Naples — He  refuses  Compliance — His  Magical 
Influence  over  the  Sicilians— The  Civil  Admmistration— The  Dictator's 
Wardrobe— Picture  of  his  Army— The  Albion  Club — Invasion  of  Naples 
— Precursory  Descent  on  the  Calabrian  Shore— Its  Wanderings  among 
the  Mountains— Attempt  of  the  King  of  Naples  to  bribe  Garibaldi,  and 
tohave  him  assassinated — Garibaldi  lands  with  his  Army  in  Calabria — 
Capitulation  of  Reggio— A  romautic  Scene — Enthusiasm  of  the  Cala- 
brians— Demoralised  State  of  the  Neapolitan  Army— Surrender  of 
Scylla— Joy  of  the  Population — Progress  of  the  Invaders — Tiriolo  and 
Savonia  evacuated— The  Liberator  at  Salerno — Intrigues  of  Count 
Cavour — Tlie  Committee  of  Order— Annexation  of  Naples  and  Pied- 
mont— Garibaldi  resists,  but  professes  unbounded  Loyalty  to  Victor 
Emmanuel— Alexandre  Dumas,  a  Revolutionary'  Agent  at  Naples— Don 
Llberio  Romano— Departure  of  tlie  Kmg — His  parting  Proclamation — 
Invitation  to  the  Dictator — His  Triumphal  Entry  into  tbe  City— His 
Proclamation  to  the  People— Rejoicings  at  Naples — Garibaldi's  Reforms 
— His  Interview  with  tbe  EngUsh  Ambassador  on  board  the  Hannibal 
— Lamoriciere  and  t!ie  Volnteera— Invasion  of  the  Papal  States  b;- 
Victor  Emmanuel — Its  Result— Skirmishing  between  the  Royal  Troops 
and  the  Garibaldians— Battle  of  the  Volturno— Treatment  of  the  Gari- 
baldian  Prisoners— Victor  Emmanuel's  Progress  through  Southern 
Italy— Garibaldi's  Address  to  the  People — Meeting  between  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi  at  Tcano— Surrender  of  Capua— Garibaldi's 
Address  to  the  Volunteers — Triumphal  Entry  of  the  King  into  Naples 
— Garibaldi's  Reception  at  the  Royal  Palace— His  Farewell  Address  to 
the  Volunteers — His  Departure  for  Caprera. 

The  next  step  in  Garibaldi's  liberating  progress  was  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  from  Milazzo.  The  garrison  was 
commanded  by  General  Bosco,  who  had  under  him  four 
regiments  of  rifles,  numbering  4,800  men;  the  loth 
Kegiment  of  the  line,  1,000  strong;  two  squadrons  of 
dragoons,  five  pieces  of  artillery,  and  twelve  field  pieces, 
all  remarkably  well  mounted.  He  had,  besides,  every 
advantage  iu  jJoint  of  position.  Garibaldi's  forces  were 
greatly  inferior  in  point  of  numbers,  amounting  to  only 
about  4,400  men,  with  three  guns,  two  of  them  old  ship 
twelve-pounders,  and  a  sis -pounder,  cast  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  But  his  little  army  was  enthusiastic 
and  daring,  having  unbounded  confidence  in  its  chi- 
valrous leader.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  promon- 
tory, forming  a  i^eninsula,  and  was  commanded  b}- 
a  strong  castle.  In  this  castle,  and  iu  the  gardens  and 
houses,  Bosco  had  posted  his  forces.  On  the  20th  of 
July,  at  seven  o'clock  iu  the  morning,  Garibaldi  com- 
menced the  attack  along  the  whole  line.  The  fighting 
continued  for  two  hour's  without  any  marked  result. 
The  Neapolitan  sharpshooters,  screened  by  the  hedges 
and  shrubs,  stood  their  ground  well.  Garibaldi  had 
brought  up  all  his  reserves,  and  the  issue  still  seemed 
doubtful.  Tho  day  would  probably  have  been  lost,  but 
fur  tho  extraordinary  resources  of  Garibaldi's  milit-avy 
genius.     Taking  with  him  two  of  his  aidos-do-camp. 
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Captains  Missori  and  StatoUa,  with  about  fifty  Sicilians, 
he  tui-nod  the  right  of  Bosco's  line,  passing  along  the 
road  -which  skirts  the  sea  in  tho  direction  of  Messina. 
This  movement  was  near  proving  fatal  to  him.  and  to 
tho  Italian  cause.  At  the  turning  of  a  garden  wall  ho 
mot  a  troop  of  Neapolitan  horsemen,  who  at  onco  fell 
upon  his  small  band.  Eel5''ing  on  tho  magic  of  his  name, 
he  di'ow  his  sword,  and  seizing  tho  bridio  of  tho  com- 
'manding  officer,  cried — "  Siu-rendor  !  1  am  Garibaldi." 
"  It  is  for  you  to  surrender,"  replied  tho  other,  aiming  a 
blow  with  his  sabre  at  the  General's  head.  Evading  the' 
blow.  Garibaldi  struck  his  adversary  on  the  face,  and 
caused  him  to  fall  from  his  horse.  lie  was  then  attacked 
by  two  dragoons,  who  would,  no  doubt,  have  killed  him, 
but  for  Missori,  who  rushed  forward  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  shot  both  the  assailants  with  his  revolver. 
The  Neapolitans,  seeing  the  fate  of  their  officer,  turned 
and  fled.  Garibaldi's  forces  succeeded  in  getting  posses- 
sion of  a  bridge  which  connected  the  town  with  the  main- 
land. He  then  went  on  board  tho  V"eloce,  a  man-of-war 
which  had  23assed  over  to  tho  national  cause,  and  ordered 
the  gunners  to  throw  some  shells  into  the  town  and  the 
fortress.  This  had  the  desired  effect.  Tho  Neapolitan 
troops  became  demoralised,  and  Bosco  was  compelled  to 
retire  into  the  fortress,  where  he  capitulated  the  next 
day.  He  was  allowed  to  embark  with  his  troops  for 
Naples,  having  given  his  word  of  honour,  not  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  national  forces  for  three  months.  Thus 
the  general  who  had  boasted  that  he  would  annihilate 
Garibaldi,  was  seen  on  the  22nd  of  July,  walking 
through  a  double  row  of  those  ragged  volunteers  he 
had  so  often  despised,  leaving  to  the  conqueror  forty- 
four  guns,  half  a  field  battery,  largo  quantities  of  am- 
munition, ninety-four  mules,  and  forty-five  horses.  The 
victory,  howevei',  was  dearly  bought.  Such  was  the 
heroism  of  Garibaldi's  soldiers,  that  the  extraordinary 
proportion  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  more  than  SOO  of 
the  men  engaged,  were  put  hors  de  combat*  "  More  than 
once  during  the  fight,"  says  Colonel  Chambers,  "  the 
fate  of  Italy  hung  in  the  balance,  and  it  was  without 
doubt  Garibaldi's  hardest  fought  battle  in  Sicily.  For 
it  was  universally  allowed  that  Bosco's  troops  made  a 
more  determined  resistance,  and  fought  with  greater 
resolution,  than  the  Austriaus  had  ever  displayed  in 
Lombardy  against  the  Cacciatori."  "  Garibaldi  being 
requested  after  the  battle  to  write  a  bulletin,  answered, 
'  No,  if  I  write  an  account,  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  say  that  some  did  better  than  others.  Ton  are  at 
liberty  to  wi-ite  if  you  please ;  but  the  best  thing  you 
can  say  is,  that  the  action  commenced  at  daylight,  and 
in  the  evening  we  had  possession  of  the  town.'  During 
the  action  the  General  had  been  slightly  wounded ;  and 
finding  his  red  shirt  soiled,  he  took  it  off,  and  washed  it 
himself  in  a  neighbouring  brook,  and  hung  it  upon  the 
bushes  to  dry,  while  ho  partook  of  his  frugal  repast  of 
bread,  fruit,  and  water.  Then  sitting  down  on  the 
ground,  barebacked,  he  smoked  his  cigar,  and,  wrapt  in 
thought,  contemplated  the  drying  of  his  garment.   Thus 

*  "Italy  under  Victor  Emmaruel,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  55. 


in  war  and  in  repose  did  ha  share  alike  danger  and  hard 

ship  with  tho  humblest  of  his  followers."  * 

Tha  Dictator  had  now  learned,  from  an  intercepted 
letter,  that  tho  King  of  Naples,  despairing  of  Sicily,  had 
ordered  his  troops  to  evacuate  tho  island.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  troops,  and  to 
force  tho  garrison  of  Messina  to  come  to  terms,  to  which 
the  general  agreed  without  difficulty,  signing  a  conven- 
tion, by  which  ho  surrendered  the  town  and  all  tho  forts, 
except  the  citadel.  Messina  and  tho  harbour  were  to  bo 
respected,  and  no  bombardment  was  to  take  place  with- 
out provocation  on  the  part  of  the  Garibaldians ;  the 
towns  of  Syracuse  and  Augusta  were  also  to  bo  evacu- 
ated by  tho  royal  troops ;  thus  Garibaldi  became  master 
of  Sicily,  and  had  obtained  from  the  enemy  large 
supplies  of  war  material  to  enable  him  to  effect  the 
Hberation  of  Naples. 

In  the  meantime  tho  King,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
revolution,  and  fearing  the  loss  of  his  throne,  suppli- 
cated tho  interposition  of  the  French  Emperor,  promis- 
ing a  constitution  and  all  sorts  of  reforms.  Napoleon, 
therefore,  wrote  in  very  ui-gent  terms  to  Victor  Em- 
manuel, deprecating  tho  invasion  of  Naples.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  interposition.  Count  Litta  was  sent  with 
the  following  letter  to  Garibaldi : — 

"  General, — Tou  know  that  I  did  not  approve  of  your 
expedition,  and  that  I  was  entirely  foreign  to  it ;  but 
to-day  the  very  grave  circumstances  in  which  Italy  is 
placed,  make  it  a  duty  to  enter  into  direct  communica- 
tion with  you.  In  the  event  of  the  King  of  Naples  con- 
senting to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Sicily,  voluntarily 
abandoning  all  sort  of  action,  and  formally  pledging 
himself  to  exercise  no  pressure  whatsoever  upon  the 
Sicilians,  so  that  the  latter  may  freely  pronounce  their 
will,  and  choose  the  mode  of  government  which  they 
may  prefer,  I  believe  it  will  bo  wise  in  you  to  renounce 
altogether  any  fui-ther  enterpiiso  against  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  In  the  contrary  event,  I  expressly  reserve 
my  entii-e  hberty  of  action,  and  relievo  m.yself  from 
making  any  comment  in  regard  to  your  projects.  Tour 
affectionate,  "  Victoe  Emma^tctel." 

Garibaldi,  well  aware  of  tho  pressure  under  which 
this  letter  was  written,  resolved  to  disobey  the.  royal 
injunctions.  He  wrote  a  reply  full  of  devotion  and 
affection,  in  which  he  declared  nothing  on  earth  should 
influence  him  to  swerve  from  his  mission  till  it  was 
accomplished — until  he  made  His  Majesty  King  of 
United  Italy.  It  was  obseiTed  by  all  the  officers  about 
Garibaldi  that  he  exercised  a  magnetic  influence  over 
tho  people,  which  made  them  regard  him  as  a  kind  ot 
link  connecting  them  with  the  Deity — as  a  being  with  a 
nature  almost  divine.  "When  tho  inhabitants  of  Messina 
found  the  Liberator  in  possession  of  the  royal  palace, 
which  he  had  quietly  entered,  they  thronged  round  to 
do  him  homage  with  an  idolatious  devotion.  This  con- 
tinued during  the  day,  and  he  was  obliged  to  lise  several 
times  from  his  dinner,  and  show  himself  at  the  window, 
in  answer  to  the  incessant  cheering  that  rose  from  the 


*  "  Garibaldi  and  Italian  Unity,"  pp.  75,  76. 
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street  beneath,  ■which,  was  so  densely  thronged,  that  it 
seemed  paved  with  human  heads  instead  of  stones, 
"  Resting  his  elbows  on  the  balcony,  his  noble  weather- 
beaten  countenance  radiant  with  goodness,  ho  realised 
the  idea  of  an  apostle  of  old,  half  human,  half  divine."* 
He  was  now  at  the  head  of  25,000  regular  troops,  whose 
morale  was  excellent,  and  whose  faith  in  their  General 
was  unbounded.  They  were  supplied  with  40,000 
Enfield  rifles,  and  seventeen  mountain  howitzers  and 
field  guns.  He  had  appointed  a  pro-dictator  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  civil  afiaii-s  of  Sicily,  whom  he  caused, 
with  all  the  other  officers,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  taxes  were  well  paid,  pro- 
perty was  respected,  and  law  and  order  folly  main- 
tained. In  the  royal  palaces  Garibaldi  retained  all  the 
servants  of  the  old  viceroy's,  but  reduced  the  expendi- 
ture to  the  lowest  possible  standard  compatible  with  his 
dignity  as  Dictator.  All  that  he  allowed  himself  out  of 
the  public  treasiuy  was  eight  francs  a  day.  Colonel 
Chambers  gives  the  following  description  of  his  ward- 
robe at  this  time: — "One  old  Piedmontese  general's 
uniform — a  relic  of  his  campaign  in  the  lakes — two 
pairs  of  grey  trousers,  an  old  felt  hat,  two  red  shirts,  a 
few  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  two  neckties ;  his  ai-ms 
consisted  of  a  sabre  and  a  revolver — a  kit  which  his  daily 
allowance  of  eight  fiancs  did  not  do  much  to  improve, 
owing  to  the  simple  fact  that,  after  an  early  hoiu'  in  the 
morning  there  was  never  by  anj'  chance  a  single  carlino 
to  be  found  in  the  pocket  of  His  Excellency."  Count 
Ai'rivabene  presents  a  graphic  picture  of  the  army 
destined  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Naples: — "How 
strange  a  spectacle  did  that  ai-my  present!  What  a 
variety  of  uniforms  did  it  exhibit !  flannel  shii-ts  of  every 
colour,  white  toumouses,  and  feathered  pui-itan  hats ! 
Here  comes  by  a  well-known  countess  in  a  half  huzzar, 
half  amazonian  dress;  there  the  shariishootei's  of  Colonel 
Pcard  are  parading  in  their  brown  blouses.  Down 
below,  several  of  Danne's  regiment  are  being  drilled  by 
their  English  officers,  the  elegance  of  whoso  red  jackets 
conti-asts  with  the  rougher  costume  of  their  commander. 
On  the  loft  of  a  dirty  road,  towards  the  beach,  a  hut 
has  been  constructed,  and  a  large  inscription  tells  the 
passer-by  that  the  '  Albion  Club  '  has  been  established 
there.  British  activity  is  never  at  fault ;  where  there 
are  ten  Englishmen  there  must  be  a  club.  It  is  truo 
that  the  Albion  Club  at  Faro  was  only  a  poor  hut,  the 
floor  of  which  was  covered  with  a  mat,  while  two  rough 
wooden  benches  served  for  divans.  But  there  was 
always  a  glass  of  wine  to  bo  had  there,  and  a  sausage 
and  a  crust  of  bread  were  never  wanting."  As  to  the 
General  himself,  Alexandre  Dumas  states  that  ho  found 
him,  after  the  battle,  slumbering  with  his  staff  in  the 
porch  of  a  church,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  his  head  upon 
Lis  saddle.  Near  him  lay  liis  scanty  supper,  a  small 
loaf  of  bread  and  a  jug  of  water. 

The  hour  for  the  invasion  of  Naples  had  now  arrived. 
Ou  the  8th  of  August  tho  Dictator  dispatched  a  body  of 
2U0  men  to  tho  Calabrian  shore,  with  instructions  to 
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surprise  and  capture,  if  possible,  a  strong  fort  stationed 
upon  the  coast,  directly  opposite  to  Cape  Faro.     Majors 
Missori  and  Nullo  were  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
this  perilous  expedition.     Owing  to  the  darkness,  or  the 
force  of  a  cuiTent,  the  boats  were  unable  to  approach 
the  coast  at  the  point  intended.    Tho  men  then  marched 
along  tho  rocky  paths,  where   they  met   a   patrol  of 
Neapolitans,  who  at  once  opened  fire,  and  put  the  garri- 
son on  the  alert.     The  expedition  then  retired,  and 
spent  many  days  wandering  through   the  mountains, 
rousing  tho  disafl'ected  population,   and  preparing  the 
way  for  tho  triumphant  march  of   Garibaldi  through 
Calabria.     For  this  the  General  was  energetically  pre- 
paring day  and  night.     An  infamous  attempt  was  made 
by  the  ministers  of  Francis  II.  to  buy  him  off  by  the 
ofier  of  a  bribe  of  50,000,000  francs,  and  the  use  of  the 
Neapolitan   navy  for  the  liberation  of  A'enice,   if  he 
would  consent  not  to  cross  the  Straits.     Attempts  still 
more  infamous  were  made  for  the  samo  object  by  hiring 
persons  to  assassinate  the  Liberator.    Happilj-,  all  those 
schemes  proved  abortive,  and  on  the  18th  of  August  he 
embarked,  with  an  expedition   of  4,000  men,  for  the 
conquest  of  a  kingdom  defended  by  a  well-organised 
army  of  at  least  80,000,     One  of  the  two  ships  which 
bore  his  troops,  the  Farrino,  was  run  upon  a  sandbank, 
and  abandoned  to  the  Neapolitans,  who  subsequently 
boarded  and  burnt  her.     The  other  ship,  the  Franklin, 
being  an  American  vessel,  was  allowed  to  retire  iru- 
molested  to  Messina.     Gai'ibaldi  was  the  first  to  land. 
All  means  of  retreat  being  cut  off,  the  General  had  to 
trust  Providence  for  the  issue.     He  surprised  Reggio, 
whose  garrison  capitulated,  and  was  placed  on  board 
the  Neapolitan  ships.   The  spoils  consisted  of  twenty-six 
heavy  guns  and  field  pieces,  500  stand  of  arms,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  coals,  ammunition,  provisions,  horses, 
and   mules.      The   inhabitants   of  Reggio   hailed  thoir 
deliverers  with  raptui-e,  and  vied  with  one  another  in 
affording  hospitality  to  the  officers  and  men.     As  the 
liberating  army  advanced.    Garibaldi   and  his   officei'S 
everywhere  out-manoouvred    the   Neapolitans,    giving 
them  to  understand  that  a  small  reconnoitring  band  was 
but  the  advanced  guard  of  a  powerful  army,  and  in- 
ducing   them    to    retii'o    or    surrender.      The   scenerj- 
thi'ough  which  they  passed  was  wild  and  picturesque. 
Captain  Forbes,   on  one  occasion,   had  left  Garibaldi 
sleeping  in   the  stubble  of  a  cornfield,  wrapt  in  his 
blanket,  and  had  gone  to  procure  a  bed  and  some  food, 
with  the  intention  of  retui-uing  before  dawn.     "  A  more 
romantic  scene,"  ho  said,  "  than  that  I  left  behind  it 
would  bo  difficult  to  conceive ;  and  as  I  rode  through 
the  cordon  of  Calabnans,  clustering  round  thoir  watch- 
fires,  in  their  quaint  velveteen  breeches  and  jackets, 
their  jaunt}-  and  fantastic  sugarloaf  hats,  witli  a  super- 
abundance of  riband,  thoir  weapons  of  every  shape  and 
make — numerous  prlosls,  too,  mingling  with  them,  like 
ghosts  stalking  abroad  in  tho  night — tho  dark  sea  mur- 
muring in  tho  abyss — formed  a  picture  more  like  a  fairy 
tale  than  an  incident  of  real  life." 

If  tho  mainspring  of  Garibaldi's  life  had  boon  personal 
ambition,  tho  uninterrupted  scries  of  splendid  victories. 
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•wliich.  they  -wcro  routed  in  a  few  hours.     General  Forey 

was  the  coimnandor  of  the  French  troops  in  this  battle, 
and  was  the  chief  horo  of  the  iirst  victory  over  the 
Austrians.  The  Austrian  general  was  completely  out- 
manoeuvred by  the  Emperor  and  tho  King.  Unknown 
to  the  enemy,  the  allied  army  changed  its  line  of  battle, 
turning  on  its  left  wing  from  tho  right  bank  of  tho  Po 
to  tho  loft.  Thus  this  aiTuy  of  20{),()00  men  extended 
its  undulating  lines  like  an  immense  serpent,  which  had 


trenched  camp,  they  rushed  on  and  carried  tho  position 
at  the  point  of  tho  bayonet,  after  showers  of  ballots  had 
thinned  thoir  lines.  As  tho  Austrians  wcro  supported 
by  reserves  pouring  in  fi'ora.  tho  roads  leading  to  tho 
camp,  tho  contest  assumed  a  deadly  character,  and  Cialdini 
would  havo  been  compelled  to  retire  had  not  a  second 
brigade  been  despatched  to  support  him.  In  less  than 
an  hour,  however,  tho  victory  was  his — tho  enemy  re- 
treating towards  Novara,  leaving  300  muskets,  with  a 
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its  head  at  Camoriauo,  its  tail  at  Casalc,  and  its  centre 
at  Palestro,  on  tho  other  side  of  the  Sesia.  By  this 
means  the  allied  generals  were  enabled  to  effect  move- 
ments which  compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat  to  the 
loft  bank  of  the  Sesia.  This  river  was  crossed  on  the 
.30th  by  General  Cialdini.  The  King,  followed  by  his 
wholo  armj',  also  crossed  on  a  bridge  of  boats.  The 
Austrians  woi-o  strongly  fortified  at  Vinzaglio,  on  ele- 
vated ground,  with  ten  field  guns  and  two  howitzers. 
Tho  position  was  boldly  attacked  by  General  Cialdini. 
As  soon  as  his  men  got  within  twenty  paces  of  the  en- 
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considerable  number  of  prisoners  and  wounded.  A 
similar  fate  attended  tho  Austrians  posted  at  Casalino. 
The  Sardinians  won  a  still  more  brilliant  victory  at  tho 
village  of  Palestro,  which  caused  the  enemy  to  retreat 
on  Robbie. 

On  the  30th  of  May  tho  king  issued  tho  following 
address  to  his  army: — "Soldiers! — Our  fijst  battle  has 
been  our  first  victory.  Tour  heroic  courage,  the  ad- 
mirable order  of  your  ranks,  and  tho  valour  and 
sagacity  of  your  chiefs,  have  this  day  triumphed  at 
Palestro,   Vinzaglio,    and   Casalino.      Tho  enemy,   re- 
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peatedly  attacked,  has,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  left 
his  strong  positions  in  your  hands.  This  campaign 
could  not  commence  under  more  favourable  auspices. 
The  triumph  of  this  day  is  a  sure  pledge  that  you 
have  other  victories  in  reserve  for  the  glory  of  your 
king  and  the  fame  of  the  brave  Piedmontese  army. 
Soldiers  !  the  country  exultinglj'  expresses  its  gratitude 
to  you,  through  me,  and  already  points  out  to  history 
the  names  of  its  heroic  sons,  -who  for  the  second  time 
have  bravely  fought  for  it  on  the  memorable  30th  of 
May." 

Victor  Emmanuel  is  silent  about  his  own  part  in  these 
victories ;  but  the  French  accounts  did  justice  to  his 
ieroism.  A  telegram  published  in  the  Moniteur  stated 
that  on  the  30th  the  Austrians  in  great  force  energeti- 
cally attacked  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  tried  to  hinder 
the  French  troops  from  passing  the  river ;  but  the  Sar- 
dinians, supported  by  the  division  of  Trochu — which, 
however,  took  little  part  in  the  engagement — valiantly 
repulsed  the  Austrians.  The  3rd  Regiment  of  Zouaves, 
which  was  attached  to  the  Sardinian  division,  performed 
wonders.  Although  unsupported,  and  in  front  of  an 
Austrian  batterj'  of  eight  guns,  which  was  served  by 
the  infantry,  the  Zouaves  crossed  the  canal,  ascended  the 
heights,  which  were  very  steep,  and  charged  the 
Austrians  with  the  bayonet.  More  than  400  of  the 
enemy  were  drowned  in  the  canal,  and  five  2iieces  of 
cannon  were  taken  by  the  Zouaves,  and  three  by  the 
Austi'ians.  General  Cialdini  was  at  the  head  of  this 
gallant  regiment,  the  King  commanding  the  division  in 
person.  He  pressed  forward  where  the  fight  was  most 
furious,  the  Zouaves  vainly  striving  to  restrain  him. 

The  actions  of  the  war  followed  one  another  with 
astounding  rapidity.  Bulletin  after  bulletin,  telegraphed 
"  from  the  Emperor  to  the  Empress,"  announced  a  suc- 
cession of  signal  triumphs  for  the  French  arms.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  these  victories  was  won  on  the  4th  of  June, 
at  Magenta,  when  5,000  Austrians  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  1 5 ,  000  killed  or  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  French  was 
about  2,000  placed  hora  de  comhat.  The  routed  Austrians 
transferred  their  head-quarters  to  Abbiato  Grasso, 
while  the  allies  marched  on  Milan.  That  city  had  risen 
against  the  Austrian  garrison,  which  evacuated  the 
place  precipitately,  leaving  their  cannon  and  the  trea- 
sure of  the  ai-my  behind  them.  On  the  8th  of  June 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  made  their  triumphal  entry 
into  the  city,  where  they  were  received  with  un- 
bounded joy.  Victor  Emmanuel  immediately  assumed 
the  authority  of  sovereign  by  universal  acclamation. 
He  appointed  a  governor  and  issued  ordinances  for  the 
regulation  of  its  affairs.  Louis  Napoleon,  on  his  part, 
hastened  to  explain  to  the  Italians  the  object  he  had  in 
view  in  breaking  the  chains  of  Austrian  domination  in 
Italy.  He  accordingly  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion:— "Italians!  the  fortune  of  war  having  brought 
ns  into  the  capital  of  Lombardy,  I  am  about  to  tell  you 
why  I  am  here.  When  Austria  unjustly  attacked 
Piedmont,  I  resolved  to  support  my  ally,  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  the  honour  and  the  interest  of  Franco  making 
it  a  duty  for  mo  to  do  so.     Your  onemie-s,  who  are  also 


mine,  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  sympathy  which  was 
felt  in  Europe  for  yoiu-  cause,  by  making  it  be  believed 
that  I  only  made  war  from  personal  ambition,  or  to 
aggrandise  the  territory  of  France.  If  there  are  men 
who  do  not  comprehend  this  epoch,  I  am  not  of  the 
number  In  the  enlightened  state  of  public  opinion 
there  is  more  grandeur  to  be  acquired  by  the  moral 
influence  which  is  exercised,  than  by  fruitless  conquests; 
and  that  moral  influence  I  seek,  with  pride,  in  contribut- 
ing to  restore  to  freedom  one  of  the  finest  parts  of 
Europe.  Yoiir  reception  has  ah-eady  proved  to  me  that 
you  have  understood  me.  I  do  not  come  here  with  the 
preconceived  design  of  dispossessing  the  sovereign,  nor 
to  impose  my  will  on  you.  My  army  will  only  occupy 
itself  with  two  things — to  combat  your  enemies  and 
maintain  internal  order.  It  will  not  throw  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  legitimate"  manifestation  of  youi' 
wishes.  Providence  sometimes  favours  nations  as  well 
as  individuals,  by  gi'ving  them  a  sudden  opportunity  for 
greatness ;  but  it  is  on  condition  that  they  know  how  to 
profit  by  it.  Profit,  then,  by  the  fortune  which  is 
ofi'ered  to  you  to  obtain  your  independence.  Organise 
yourselves  militarily.  Fly  to  the  standard  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel,  who  has  already  so  nobly  shown  you 
the  path  of  honour.  Remember,  that  without  discipline 
there  can  be  no  army.  Be  to-day  only  soldiers,  and 
to-morrow  you  will  bo  the  free  citizens  of  a  great 
country ' " 

"What  followed  at  Milan  is  described  by  the  author 
previously  quoted.  When  the  Emperor  and  Victor  Em- 
manuel appeared  together  in  the  streets,  their  progress 
was,  in  truth,  a  ti  iumphal  march.  The  King  did  not  try 
to  conceal  the  deep  emotion  which  his  face  betrayed ;  and 
the  Emperor  himself,  notwithstanding  his  phlegmatic 
temperament,  could  not  control  the  joy  he  felt.  During 
tlie  stay  of  the  two  Sovereigns  at  Milan,  there  was  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  feasts  and  illuminations.  Bright 
days  and  glorious  moonlit  nights  added  to  the  effect 
of  those  heartfelt  rejoicings.  After  dark,  the  palaces, 
the  Corsi,  the  piazzas,  and  the  churches  were  ablaze 
with  thousands  of  coloui-eu  lamps,  with  myriads  of  tri- 
colour flames ;  and  a  multitude  in  procession,  bearing 
torches,  streaming  slowly  like  a  river  of  fire,  with  a 
perpetual  surge,  and  the  ceaseless  sound  of  voices.  The 
glorious  names  of  Moutebello,  Frassinetto,  Palestro,  and 
Magenta  wore  everywhere  woven  in  the  festoons  of 
flowers  with  those  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  Napoleon,  Italy, 
and  Fh-anco.  It  is  stated  that  such  was  the  public  ex- 
citement in  those  days,  that  many  persons  actually  went 
mad.  But  in  tho  midst  of  those  tumultuous  scenes  of 
delirious  joy,  tho  MQanoso  wore  not  so  dazzled  by  tho 
sj)lendour  of  majesty  as  to  forgot  the  man  whoso  great 
mind  had  conceived  the  thoughts  which  tho  two  Sove- 
reigns had  embodied  in  action — the  architect  of  a 
national  sti-ucture,  of  which  they  were  now  laying  tho 
foundations.  Count  Cavour  was  also  at  Milan,  and 'his 
portrait,  which  only  a  few  days  before  it  would  have 
been  treason  to  exhibit,  was  now  displayed  in  every 
shop,  and  at  cvciy  window,  surrounded  by  a  largo 
laurel  crown.    Tho  count  could  scarcely  drive  through 
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the  streets,  or  show  himself  at  the  theatre,  -without 
rousing  tlio  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd.  To  escape  from 
such,  continued  ovations,  ho  sometimes  went  through 
the  city  on  foot.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  was 
recognised  by  two  young  ladies,  who  ran  up  and  em- 
braced him,  and  took  from  his  coat  the  ribands  of  his 
order,  as  a  souvenir  of  their  groat  countryman.  The 
aristocracy  were  not  less  enthusiastic ;  while  the  priests 
.themselves  were  led  away  by  the  general  excitement. 
A  Te  Dcum  was  sung  in  the  magnificent  cathedral,  the 
shrine  of  St.  Carlo  was  opened,  and  the  blessing  of  God 
invoked  upon  the  heads  of  tho  liberators. 

The  Austrians,  who  had  abandoned  Milan  in  so  much 
haste,  had  halted  at  Malegnano,  half  way  between  Milan 
and  Lodi,  where  they  remained  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  main  army  in  its  retreat,  after  the  defeat  at 
Magenta.  The  French,  aware  of  their  object,  hastened 
to  attack  them,  and  on  the  8th  of  June,  three  divisions, 
under  Marshal  Baraguay  d'llilliers,  arrived  at  that  town, 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  order  to  advance 
was  immediately  given.  No  resistance  was  met  until 
they  came  to  a  cemetery  on  the  left  of  the  road,  just 
before  the  entrance  to  the  town.  This  cemetery  was  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  in  great  force.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  wall  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  high,  and  covered 
outside  with  tombstones  of  black  marble  embedded  in  it, 
the  only  entrance  being  a  large,  massive,  iron  gate. 
Benches  from  a  little  chapel  which  is  enclosed  by  the 
wall,  and  ladders,  were  placed  against  the  enclosure  to 
serve  as  a  banquette  to  the  defenders.  There  was  a 
river  crossing  the  main  road,  tho  bridge  over  which  had 
been  broken,  and  immediately  behind  the  cemetei-y  there 
■was  a  largo  farmhouse,  which  was  loopholed.  >  The 
windows  in  the  streets  were  occupied  by  riflemen. 
Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  these  positions,  one 
after  another  was  rapidly  carried  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  tho  Zouaves,  as  usual,  leading  the  way.  After 
this  there  was  a  desperate  and  protracted  street  fight, 
every  house  being  strongly  occupied  and  obstinately 
defended.  "  Concealed  behind  the  windows,"  wrote  the 
Times'  correspondent,  ' '  the  enemy,  sufficiently  protected, 
directed  a  miu-derous  fire  on  the  attacking  columns. 
They  never  showed  themselves  for  an  instant  openly ; 
but  loading  behind  the  walls,  ran  out  and  fired.  In 
spite  of  this  disadvantage,  which  occasioned  a  good  deal 
of  loss,  one  house  after  another  was  cleared  of  the 
Austrians,  and  in  two  hours  they  were  driven  out  of 
the  town  with  considerable  loss.  The  French  loss 
amounted  to  50  officers  and  800  men  killed  and 
wounded." 

The  Emperor  and  the  King  did  not  rest  long  upon  their 
laurels  at  Milan  ;  they  followed  the  retreating  Austrians 
across  the  plain  of  Milan,  meeting  no  check  till  they 
reached  the  Mincio  on  the  23rd  of  June.  The  line  of 
the  two  armies  was  formed,  and  extended  from  the 
shores  of  tho  Lago  di  Garda,  at  Desenzano,  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  hilly  country,  till,  bending  back,  it 
touched  the  Chiese  at  Carpenedolo.  The  Emperor,  with 
the  guards  as  a  reserve,  took  up  his  position  at  Monte- 
chiaro;  and  the  King,  with  his  staif,  at  Senate.  Contrary 


to  expectation,  the  Austrians  crossed  tho  Mincio,  and. 
assumed  the  offensive.  The  whole  Austrian  army 
formed  tho  line  of  battle,  which  extended  five  leagues 
in  length,  from  Peschiera — on  which  they  leant  their 
extreme  right — down  into  tho  plain  of  tho  Mincio, 
intersecting  the  great  road  to  Goito.  Tho  Emperor  of 
Austria  was  present,  having  chosen  for  his  head- 
quarters Cavriana,  a  place  in  tho  centre  of  the  line,  tho 
village  of  Solferino  being  the  key  of  tho  whole  position. 
Each  of  tho  armies  had  mistaken  the  movements  of  the 
other,  though  the  French  had  sent  up  a  man  to  recon- 
noitre in  a  balloon  ;  it  consequently  happened  that  they 
came  unexpectedly  into  collision.  This  occurred  on 
Frida}-,  the  25th  of  June.  To  a  spectator,  who  could 
take  in  a  view  of  the  whole  of  those  embattled  hosts,  the- 
spectacle  must  have  been  awful.  The  forces  of  two  of 
tho  greatest  empires  in  the  world  were  marshalled  on 
that  ground  under  the  command  of  thoir  respective 
sovereigns — empires  which  had  often  como  into  collision, 
before,  whoso  policy  had  almost  constantly  clashed,  and 
whose  people  were  inspired  by  hereditary  animosity.  Tho 
battle-field  was  classic  ground ;  the  prize  contended  for, 
the  most  beautiful  country  in  Europe;  the  political  and 
moral  interests  at  stake,  of  the  most  momentous  character ; 
and  the  issues  of  the  conflict  destined  to  affect  tho  condi- 
tion and  history  of  Europe  for  many  an  age.  No  less  than 
400,000  men  stood  armed  and  ready  for  tho  encounter. 
All  the  terrific  appliances  of  modem  warfare,  all  the 
machinery  that  had  been  recently  invented  for  destroy- 
ing human  life  with  greater  rapidity,  were  there,  under 
the  guidance  of  science  and  skill.  A  picture  more  sub- 
limely terrific  was  perhaps  never  presented  in  the 
history  of  war.  Tho  moral  interest  of  tho  scene  was 
enhanced  by  the  object  of  the  impending  battle.  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  constitutional  sovereign  of  a  small  state, 
was  aided  by  a  despotic  Emperor  in  his  long-meditated 
mission  to  liberate  and  unite  Italy,  which  had  been  for 
ages  divided  and  ojipressed  by  a  foreign  power.  If  he 
failed — if  the  battle-field  should  prove  another  Novara, 
he  had  before  him  the  fate  of  his  father,  which  ho  had 
sworn  to  avenge.  If  he  succeeded,  the  most  glorious 
destiny  awaited  him ;  he  woiild  bo  the  king  of  free, 
united  Italy,  and  would  realise  a  state  of  things  of  which, 
poets  had  dreamed,  but  which  none  but  enthusiastic 
patriots  like  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  had  hoped  to  see 
accomplished. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  having  issued  his  orders 
to  Marshal  M'Mahou  (whom  he  had  created  Duke  of 
Magenta),  to  Marshal  Canrobert,  General  Niel,  and  the 
rest,  he  took  up  his  position  on  the  heights  in  the  centre 
of  the  line  of  battle.  Meantime,  Marshal  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers  had  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  on 
which  the  village  of  Solferino  was  built.  This  village  was 
defended  by  considerable  forces,  which  were  entrenched 
in  an  old  castle  and  a  large  cemeteiy,  both  surrounded 
by  thick  and  crenellated  walls.  Several  other  generals 
had  been  ordered  to  concentrate  their  forces  on  the 
same  point.  The  Austrian  Emperor  was  posted  on  the 
hill  behind  Solferino,  and  in  front  of  the  village  of 
Cavriana,  from  which,  however,  he  was  soon  compelled 
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to  retire  by  the  shells,  wHcli  fell   thick  around  him 

when  the  battle  began  to  rage.  The  fighting  went  on 
simultaneously  along  the  yhole  line,  so  that,  in  fact, 
there  was  a  series  of  battles  being  fought  at  the  same 
time  at  different  points  of  the  immensely-extended 
lines;  the  hon-ors  of  the  scene  being  increased  by  a 
tremendous  thunder-storm  which  bui'st  over  the  battle- 
field, darkening  the  air,  and  deluging  the  combatants 
with  rain.  The  Times'  correspondent,  stationed  on  the 
heights  above  SolferLno,  thus  described  the  progress  of  the 
stupendous  struggle  : — "  The  small  puffs  of  the  muskets 
exploding  were  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  landscape. 
'It  was  onlj'  when  Tolleys  of  artillery  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  that  the  smoke  took  a  distinct 
form.  It  was  soon  lost,  however,  in  the  general  haze, 
and  only  broken  again  by  the  white  parabola  of  rockets, 
of  which  the  Austrians  were  making  considerable  use. 
The  forms- of  the  men  were  lost  to  the  eye  in  the  vast 
proportions  of  the  fight ;  and  it  was  only  when  heavy 
masses  lay  together,  and  they  assumed  an  aggregate 
shape,  that  any  conception  could  be  obtained  of  their 
presence.  With  a  telescope,  one  could  see,  as  it  were, 
myriads  of  men  on  each  side  fighting  at  all  points  ;  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  horses  strewn  on  the  ground,  with 
the  wreck  of  uniforms  and  arms  ;  but,  to  the  naked  eye, 
it  seemed  as  if  a  vast  ant-hill  were  in  motion,  men 
becoming  pigmies,  as  they  doubtless  are  in  encounters 
of  such  magnitude." 

The  result  was  given  in  a  telegram  from  the  Emperor. 
The  battle  lasted  from  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  Atistrians  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  all  their  positions,  and  they  withdrew 
during  the  night,  having  blown  up  the  bridge  of  Goito. 
The  alKes  took  thirty  cannon,  three  flags,  and  7,000 
prisoners.  "  General  Niel,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  and 
his  corps  have  covered  themselves  with  glory,  as  well  as 
the  whole  army.  The  Sardinians  inflicted  considerable 
loss  on  the  enemy,  after  contending  with  great  fuiy 
against  superior  force."  According  to  the  Austrian 
account,  the  collision  of  the  two  armies  took  place  at 
10a.m..  "In  the  afternoon  a  concentrated  assault  of 
the  enemy  was  made  upon  the  heroically-defended  town 
of  Solferino.  Our  right  wing  repulsed  the  Piedmontose  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  order  of  our  centre  could 
not  bo  restored.  Losses  extraordinarilj-  heavy,  a  violent 
thunder-storm,  the  development  of  powerful  masses  of 
the  enemy  against  our  left  wing,  and  the  advance  of  his 
main  body  against  Yolte,  caused  our  retreat,  which 
began  late  in  the  evening."  Francis  Joseph,  as  already 
stated,  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  position  at  Cav- 
riana;  and  Louis  Napoleon  proudly  announced  to  the 
Empress  that  he  had  passed  the  night  in  the  room 
occupied  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  by  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

Garibaldi,  as  we  have  already  soon,  obtained  the 
command  of  the  Chasseurs  of  the  Alps.  In  his  inteiTiew 
with  Victor  Emmanuel,  previous  to  the  commoncomont 
of  hostilities,  after  talking  over  maps  and  discussing 
plans,  the  general  requested  the  King  to  leave  him  free 
to  act  according  to  circumstances;  to  which  ho  replied — 


"  Go  where  you  like;  do  what  you  like  I  I  feel  only  one 
regret :  that  I  am  not  able  to  follow  you."  In  five  hours 
the  general  was  at  the  head  of  his  volunteers.  On  the 
9th  of  May  he  arrived  at  Verona,  after  a  long  and  tire- 
some day's  march;  thence  he  proceeded  to  VerceUi, 
where  he  repulsed  the  enemj- ;  and  on  to  Biella,  con- 
tinually sku-mishing  with  the  Austrian  outposts,  night 
and  day  ;  now  up  in  the  mountains,  now  down  on  the 
plains,  until  at  length,  with  the  whole  of  his  small  army, 
he  arrived  in  Lombardy.  "  After  a  lapse  of  eleven 
years  of  misery  and  anxious  expectation,  the  Italian 
volunteers  had  again  passed  the  rubieon  of  Italian 
freedom  and  regeneration.  But  this  time  they  were  not 
to  cope  alone  with  the  forces  of  Austria."  The  policy  of 
the  general  was,  b}'  rapid  movements,  and  by  showing 
his  forces  in  different  and  remote  places  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  the  enemy  the  idea  that  he  had  the  com- 
mand of  a  large  army,  and  so  to  operate  as  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  allied  armies.  On  entering  Lombard}'  he 
issued  the  following  proclamatiom : — "Lombards!  j'ou 
ax'e  called  to  a  new'life,  and  you  will  respond  to  the 
appeal  as  your  fathers  did  of  j^ore  at  Ponsiela  and 
Legnano.  The  enemy  is  the  same  as  ever :  pitiless,  a 
black  assassin,  and  a  robber.  Your  brethren  of  eveiy 
province  have  sworn  to  conquer  or  to  die  with  you.  It  is 
oui'  task  to  avenge  the  insults,  the  outrages,  and  the 
servitude  of  twenty  generations.  It  is  for  us  to  leave 
our  children  a  patrimony  freed  from  the  pollution  of  a 
foreign  domination.  Victor  Emmanuel,  chosen  by  the 
national  wUl  for  our  supreme  chief,  sends  me  to  organise 
you  for  this  patriotic  fight.  I  deeply  feel  the  sanctity  of 
this  mission,  and  I  am  proud  to  command  you.  To 
arms,  then  !  bondage  must  cease.  He  who  can  seize  an 
aiTa  and  does  not  is  a  traitor  !  Italy,  with  her  children 
.united  and  freed  from  foreign  domination,  wiU  know 
how  to  reconquer  the  rank  which  Providence  has  assigned 
her  among  nations." 

The  battle-field  of  Solferino,  as  it  appeared  to  a  visitor 
on  the  following  morning,  exhibited  in  more  than  the 
ordinary  measure  the  horrors  of  war.  The  smoke  of 
the  artillery  no  longer  blackened  the  air  ;  the  sky  was 
clear ;  the  clash  of  arms,  the  beating  of  drums,  the 
explosions  of  musketry  and  cannon  had  ceased ;  and  to 
the  excitement  and  tumult  of  the  conflict  had  succeeded 
a  movu-nful  tranquillity,  the  awfulness  of  which  no  pen 
can  describe.  The  cemetery  had  been  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  bloodiest  stniggles.  There  parties  of  French 
soldiers  were  stUl  occupied  in  burying  their  dead.  A 
broad,  deep  ditch  had  been  excavated  at  the  entrance  of 
an  adjoining  convent,  and  into  this  ditch  were  thrown, 
without  distinction,  friends  and  foes.  The  silence  was 
now  and  then  broken  by  the  piercing  cries  of  the 
wounded  who  were  calling  for  help.  The  ambulances 
were  full,  and  train  after  train  passed  along  the  bye- 
roads,  carrying  woTinded  soldiers  to  Castiglioni  and 
Brescia.  Occasionallj-  a  discussion  would  break  out 
innong  the  men  concerning  the  identification  of  a  dead 
body  just  picked  iip  in  the  cemetery,  or  amid.st  the 
trampled  vineyards  of  the  slopes.  Farther  back,  through 
the  lanes  and  streets   of   Solferino,  up  to  the  narrow 
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iilatforin  -wlioro  tho  square  tower  rears  its  massivo  walls, 
the  same  sad  scones  wore  to  bo  witnessed.  lu  llio  dis- 
tant fields  tho  peasantry  wore  taking  advantage  of  tho 
confusion  which  never  fails  to  characterise  tho  day  after 
a  great  battle,  and  were  busy  rifling  tho  dead.  Tho 
joad  towards  Cavriana  presented  the  samo  scenes  of 
desolation  as  the  cemetery.  The  farms  scattered  right 
and  left,  and  the  solitary  chapel  peeping  out  from  a 
.  grove  of  cypresses  at  tho  turn  of  the  road,  or  on  the  hill- 
side, had  each  its  heap  of  dead.  The  small  walls  which 
divide  the  farms  were  half  thrown  down  by  tho  explosion 
of  the  shells  or  the  concussion  of  round  shot.  Groups 
of  children  and  women  were  walking  to  and  fro  with 
baskets  on  their  shoulders,  carrying  provisions  to  tho 
different  bivouacs.  This  pictui-e  of  human  misery  was 
relieved  by  the  gay  hum  of  the  camps,  and  tho  music  of 
the  military  bands  playing  in  the  roadside  fields.  Death 
and  lifo  were  there  fantastically  mingled.  At  some 
distance  the  fields  around  the  cypress  mount  and  the 
declivity  of  tho  hill  were  literally  covered  with  dead 
bodies.  Tho  corpses  were  heaped  together  without  any 
clothing,  for  they  had  been  stripped  by  the  neighbouring 
peasants,  some  of  whom  were  di-essed  in  French  and 
Austrian  uniforms.  One  appeared  clad  in  a  lancer's 
green  vest ;  another  in  a  Zouave  jacket  of  the  Imperial 
Guard ;  while  children  strutted  in  the  short  white  tunics 
of  the  Bohemian  soldiers.  At  San  Martino,  the  field 
which  the  Italian  troops  had  bravely  held  for  many 
hours  against  overwhelming  odds,  the  scenes  were  still 
m.or6  appalling.  The  ground  was  heaped  with  corpses, 
and  almost  every  farm  had  been  turned  into  a  hospital. 
In  spite  of  tho  horrible  efduvia  which  polluted  the  air, 
the  gallant  army  of  Victor  Emmanuel  was  still  encamped 
on  that  fatal  spot,  preparing  theu'  dinners  or  cleaning 
their  muskets,  whde  large  numbers  of  workmen  were 
busy  digging  graves  and  biu'ying  the  dead.  Amidst 
those  scenes  of  havoc  civilians  were  sometimes  met,  and 
even  ladies,  anxiously  inquii-ing  about  their  relatives.* 

In  the  meantime  the  Austrians  had  retreated  to  the 
Quadrilateral,  and  taken  their  position  behind  the  lines 
of  those  celebrated  fortifications,  which  were  believed  to 
be  impregnable.  The  allies  had  crossed  the  mincio  in 
pursuit.  The  French  head-quarters  were  established 
at  Valeggio,  in  the  villa  of  the  Marchioness  Maffei, 
which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the  Austrian 
Emperor.  There  Louis  Napoleon  was  sui-rouuded  by 
eleven  generals  and  fourteen  orderly  officers,  besides 
secretaries,  medical  attendants,  and  a  host  of  servants. 
His  camp  life  was  very  simple.  He  might  have  been 
seen  in  his  shirt  sleeves  writing  at  his  desk,  occasionally 
smoking  a  cigar,  but  always  at  work,  attended  by  the 
chief  of  his  staff,  Marshal  Vaillant.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  freedom  which  seemed  to  exist  at  the  Imperial 
head-quarters,  the  strictest  vigilance  was  kept  up  by 
the  camp  police.  The  Imperial  body-guard,  dressed  in 
plain  clothes,  was  formed  of  Corsicans  and  Italians — 
the  latter  being  fully  acquainted  with  almost  all  the 
emigrants  of  London  and  Brussels,  so  that  any  stranger 
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who  made  his  appearance  went  thi-ough  tho  keenest 
scrutiny  without  knowing  it.  But  Victor  Emmanuel, 
whose  head-quarters  were  at  Monz  Albano,  took  no 
such  precautions.  Ho  had  no  body-guard,  cither  in 
plain  clothes  or  in  uniform ;  living  in  tho  simplest  way 
in  a  small  house  upon  a  hill,  with  two  or  three  of  his 
most  intimate  generals,  of  whom  La  Marmora  was  one. 
Ho  dined  eveiy  day,  with  tho  royal  staff,  at  a  large 
house  iu  the  vicinity.  Count  Cavour,  fivo  generals,  ten 
orderly  officers,  and  some  other  attendants,  completing 
the  royal  circle.  These  simple  habits  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, with  his  good-humoru-ed  countenance  and 
affable  manners,  almost  banished  etiquette ;  the  even- 
ings being  spent  most  pleasantly  by  the  ofiicers  lounging, 
smoking,  and  talking  over  tho  anticipated  fortunate 
end  of  the  campaign.  ' '  How  often,"  exclaims  one  of  the 
number— Count  Arribavene— "  was  om-  conversation 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  joyful  face  of  that  great 
man  whom  all  Italians  moui-n— the  matchless  statesman 
Cavoui- !  How  his  sharp,  quick,  lightning-like  manner 
of  speaking  brightened  up  the  discussion,  or  gave  it  tho 
most  serious  and  interesting  turn.  "When  Count  Cavour 
appeared  amongst  the  party,  all  mouths  were  silent ; 
aU  ears  were  intent  to  hear  what  the  great  man  had  to 
say.  But,  alas!  those  delightful  meetings  of  Monz 
Albano  were  destined  to  bo  abmptly  and  unexpectedly 
broken  up.  The  ten-ible  Gth  of  July  was  not  long  in 
coming.  That  sad  day  will  remain  a  black  spot  on  the 
histoiy  of  France,  until  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic 
shores  shaR  bo  finally  delivered  fi'om  the  Austrian 
yoke."  * 

Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Solfeiino,  Count  Cavoui-, 
with  his  friend  and  secretary,  Nigra,  had  a  long  inter- 
view with  the  French  Emperor.  They  found  him  ex- 
ceedingly disgusted  with  the  quarrels  of  his  gener-als, 
deeply  impressed  by  the  horrible  scenes  of  war  he  had 
just  witnessed  for  the  first  time  in  his  life;  but,  above 
aU,  proud  and  delighted  that  the  military  glory  of 
France,  and  the  superiority  of  her  army  over  tho  Aus- 
trians, had  been  once  more  splendidly  asserted.  The 
count  returned  to  the  camp  in  high  spuits  and  full  of 
hope,  under  the  impression  that  the  Emperor  was  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour  to  its  conclusion, 
and  that,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  object,  he  would  not  scruple  to  appeal 
to  the  Hungarians.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  after, 
however,  mysterious  rumoui-s  were  afloat  in  the  camp, 
that  a  French  general  had  been  sent  to  Verona  on  some 
inexplicable  mission  to  the  Austrian  Emperor.  These 
rumours  proved  to  be  weU  founded.  When  both  armies 
were  fuUy  marshalled,  prepared  for  action  at  any 
moment,  when  there  was  some  apprehension  that  theu- 
lines  would  be  attacked  by  the  enemy,  or  that  they 
would  be  ordered  to  march  on  Verona,  General  Fleury 
was  despatched  -svith  a  proposal  for  an  armistice.  This 
step  was  taken  without  any  communication  -svith  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  without  the  kno-wledge  of  any  human 
being   except  the  bearer   of  the   message.      At  seven 
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o'clock  next  morning  lie  returned  ■mtli  a  letter  to  his 
Imperial  master,  announcing  the  success  of  the  mission. 
The  result  was  the  conclusion  of  an  armistice  for  one 
month.  The  announcement,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
spread  consternation  through  the  Sardinian  camp,  and 
excited  the  deepest  disappointment  and  iudignaticjp. 
throughout  Italy.  Coming  upon  the  Italians,  •while 
still  in  the  flush  of  victory  and  full  of  hope,  they  felt 
it  not  only  as  a  ten-iblo  shock,  but  as  a  betrayal  of  their 
cause,  and  a  national  humiliation. 

The  two  Emperors  met  at  Yillafranca,  each  accom- 
jjanied  by  a  brilliant  staff,  and  they  were  closeted  alone 
for  an  hour.  Of  what  passed  between  them  there  is  no 
record.  "  When  they  left  the  house  and  appeared  in 
the  street,  to  present  to  each  other  the  officers  of  their 
staffs,  the  younger  looked  pale  and  embarrassed,  the 
elder  gay  and  at  ease.  The  proud  descendant  of  the 
Hapsbui'gs  doubtless  felt  bitterly  the  humiliation  of  that 
moment.  Louis  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  had  satis- 
fied what  was  thought  to  be  one  of  his  greatest  desires 
— the  dealing  in  person  with  a  legitimate  Emperor. 
Nothing  was  written  by  the  two  monarchs  at  that 
meeting.  The  inkstand  and  paper  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  table  were  not  touched,  and  they  may 
still  be  seen  exactly  where  they  were  set  down."  * 

Prince  Napoleon  was  sent  as  a  plenipotentiai-y  to 
Verona  to  arrange  preliminaries  of  peace,  and  it  was  on 
the  evening  of  that  day  that  the  Emperor  announced  to 
Victor  Emmanuel  that  if  the  preliminaries  could  be 
arranged,  peace  would  be  concluded.  It  is  said  that 
the  King,  with  extreme  coldness  of  manner,  replied, 
"  "Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  your  Majesty,  I  shall 
feel  eternal  gratitude  for  what  you  have  done  for  the 
independence  of  Italy ;  and  I  bog  you  to  believe  that, 
under  all  circumstances,  you  may  reckon  on  my  com- 
plete fidelity."  The  moment  Cavour  heard  the  disas- 
trous news,  he  jumped  into  a  vettura,  and,  driving  with 
all  speed  to  head-quarters,  immediately  repaired  to 
the  King's  apartments.  We  are  told  that  ho  was  greatly 
excited.  "  Ilis  face  was  scarlet,  and  his  manner,  ordi- 
narily simple  and  easy,  was  now  marked  by  violent 
gesticulations,  showing  that  he  had  completely  lost  his 
usual  self-control."  He  had  an  interview  of  two  houi-s 
"with  the  King,  to  whom  he  spoke  in  the  most  disrespect- 
ful terms  of  the  French  Emperor.  He  advised  his 
master  to  reject  the  tei-ms  of  peace,  to  withdraw  his 
army  from  Lombardy,  and  even  to  abdicate — or  do  any- 
thing to  vindicate  his  dignity.  The  King,  calm  and 
gracious,  laboured  to  soothe  the  irritation  of  his  almost 
frantic  minister,  but  in  vain.  When  he  came  forth 
from  the  royal  presence  his  excitement  had  by  no 
moans  abated.  "I  shall  never,"  says  Count  Ai-ribavene, 
"  forget  that  heartrending  scene.  Leaning  against  a 
wall,  Cavour  was  violently  talking  with  Nigra,  his 
secretary.  •  Broken  words  of  indignation  were  now  and 
then  uttered  by  him,  and  his  sunburnt  face  flashed  forth 
anger  in  every  expression. ,  It  was  a  singular  and  terrible 
Bight." 


•  "  Italy  under  Victor  Emmonucl,"  vol.  i.,  p.  267. 


The  great  statesman  had  just  resigned,  rather  than 
endorse  a  peace  concluded  without  his  Sovereign  or  him- 
self being  consulted,  and  Eatazzi  had  received  orders  to 
form  a  cabinet.  The  ex-premier  had  scarcely  departed 
in  his  carriage,  amidst  shouts  of  "  Long  live  Cavour  I  " 
when  the  Emperor  and  Prince  Napoleon  drove  up  to 
dine  with  the  King.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  sad  party, 
diu-ing  which  little  was  spoken  by  the  royal  host.  On 
the  12th  of  July  the  Emperor  returned  to  Paris,  passing 
through  MUau  and  Tui-in,  where  he  had  been  so  recently 
received  with  enthusiastic  acclamations.  He  must  have 
painfully  felt  the  contrast,  when  the  victor  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino  was  permitted  to  return  from  the  scenes  of 
his  military  glory  without  a  cheer  from  the  people 
whose  country  he  had  promised  to  free  fi-om  tho  Alps  to 
the  Adriatic ;  but  which  ho  seemed  now  to  abandon, 
leaving  his  "mission"  but  half  accomplished. 

Before  his  departure,  he  issued  a  proclamation  in 
the  following  terms  : — "  Soldiers, — An  armistice  has 
been  concluded  on  the  Sth  instant  between  the  bel- 
ligerent parties,  to  extend  to  the  loth  of  August  nest. 
This  truce  will  permit  you  to  rest  after  your  glorious 
labours,  and,  if  necessary,  to  continue  the  work  which 
you  have  so  gloriously  inaugui-ated  by  your  courage 
and  3'our  devotion.  I  am.  about  to  return  to  Paris,  and 
shall  leave  the  provisional  command  of  my  anny  to 
Marshal  Yaillaut ;  but,  as  soon  as  tho  hoiu-  of  combat 
shall  have  stnick,  you  will  see  mo  again  in  your  midst 
to  partake  of  your  dangers." 

The  armistice  was  immediately  followed  by  the  basis 
of  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  tei-ms  of  which  were  arranged ; 
and  the  treaty  itself  was  provisionally  signed,  on  the 
11th  of  July,  at  YiUafranca  by  the  two  Emperors.  Its 
conditions  wcro  these  : — 

"  The  two  Sovereigns  will  favour  the  creation,  of 
an  Italian  Confederation.  That  Confederation  will 
be  under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Holy  Father. 
The  Emperor  of  Austi-ia  cedes  to  tho  Emperor  of 
the  French  his  right  over  Lombardy,  with  the  ex- 
ceiitiou  of  the  fortresses  of  Mantua  and  Peschiora, 
so  that  the  frontier  of  the  Austi-ian  possessions  shall 
start  fi-om  the  extreme  range  of  the  fortress  of  Peschicra, 
and  shall  extend  in  a  direct  line  along  the  Mincio,  as 
far  as  Grazio ;  thence  to  Scorzarolo  and  Suzana  to  the 
Po,  whence  the  actual  frontiers  shall  continue  to  form 
tho  limits  of  Austria. 

"  The  Emperor  of  the  French  will  hand  over  the  coded 
territoi-y  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  Yenctia  shall  form 
part  of  tho  Italian  Confederation,  though  remaining 
under  tho  crown  of  tho  Emperor  of  Austria.  Tho 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duko  of  Modena 
return  to  their  states,  granting  a  general  amnesty. 

' '  The  two  Emperors  wUl  ask  tho  Holy  Father  to  intro- 
duce indispensable  reforms  into  his  states.  A  full  and 
complete  amnestj'  is  gi'antod  on  both  sides  to  persons 
compromised  in  tho  late  events  iu  tho  territories  of  tho 
belligerent  parlies." 

The  French  Emperor  announced  tho  treaty  of  Yilla- 
franca to  his  army  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  ho 
.'said: — "Soldiers, — Tho    basis  of  a  peace    has   been 
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agreed  on  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  -war  is  attained;  Italy  will  for  the 
first  time  become  a  nation.  A  Confederation  of  aU 
the  States  of  Italy,  under  the  honorary  presidency  of 
the  Pope,  wUl  re-unite  in  one  group  the  members  of  the 
same  family.  Venice,  it  is  true,  mU  remain  under  the 
sceptre  of  Austi-ia ;  but  it  will  be,  nevertheless,  an  Italian 
province  forming  part  of  the  Confederation.  The  union 
of  Lombardy  to  Piedmont  creates  for  us  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps  a  powerful  ally,  who  will  owe  to  us  his  inde- 
pendence. The  governments  that  have  taken  no  part  in 
this  movement,  or  are  recalled  to  their  territories,  will 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  salutary  reforms.  A  general 
amnesty  will  remove  all  traces  of  civil  discord.  Italy, 
henceforth  tho  mistress  of  her  own  destinies,  can  only 
blame  herself  if  she  does  not  progress  in  order  and 
liberty." 

The  Emperor  then  tells  his  army  that  a  grateful 
country  will  receive  with  joy  the  soldiers  who  have 
carried  to  so  high  a  point  the  glory  of  their  arms  at 
Montebello,  Palestro,  Turbigo,  Magenta,  Melignano,  and 
Solferino  ;  who  in  two  months  have  liberated  Piedmont 
and  Lombardy,  and  have  only  stopped  because  the  conflict 
was  assuming  a  magnitude  no  longer  in  proportion  to 
the  interest  that  France  had  in  this  formidable  war. 

"Bo  proud,  then,"  he  concludes,  "of  your  success; 
proud  of  the  i-csults  obtained;  proud,  above  all,  of  being 
the  beloved  sons  of  France,  which  will  always  be  a  great 
nation  as  long  as  she  has  the  heart  to  comprehend  noble 
causes,  and  men  Uke  you  to  defend  them." 

Tho  Emperor  of  Austria  soon  after  published  an 
address  to  his  people,  in  which  he  spoke  of  having 
exhausted  all  efforts  to  preserve  peace  without  sacri- 
ficing his  rights  or  his  dignity,  stating  that  he  was 
consequently  under  the  painful  necessity  of  requiring 
from  his  people  new  and  heavy  sacrifices  to  enable  him 
to  take  the  field  in  defence  of  their  most  sacred  rights. 
He  acknowledges  the  alacrity  with  which  they  responded 
to  his  summons,  which  inspired  him  with  confidence 
that  tho  cause  in  which  his  gallant  army  was  prepared 
to  do  battle  would  triumph. 

But  tho  fortune  of  war  was  not  favourable,  although 
the  enemy,  who  made  tremendous  sacrifices,  did  not 
obtain  a  decisive  victory.  They  had  acquired  advan- 
tages, however,  of  which  they  could  not  bo  deprived  with- 
out now  sacrifices,  on  the  part  of  Austria,  not  less  bloody 
than  tlioso  which  had  already  filled  the  heart  with 
sorrow,  nor  without  further  and  greater  demands  upon 
tho  faithful  provinces  of  the  empire  for  additional  sup- 
plies of  men  and  money.  ■ 

Then  tho  Emperor  adds — "The  result  of  renewed  exer- 
tions wouUl,  besides,  have  been  doubtful,  as  I  was  bitterly 
deceived  in  my  well-founded  hope  that  I  should  not 
stand  alone  in  a  war  which  was  not  undertaken  for  tho 
rights  of  Austria  exclusively.  Notwithstanding  the 
•warm  and  gratefully  to  be  acknowledged  sympathy  felt 
for  our  just  cause  in  tho  greater  part  of  Germany,  by  tho 
govoniments  as  well  as  by  tho  people,  our  oldest  and 
most  natural  allies'  obstinately  refused  to  take  cogni- 
sance of  the  high  importance  of  the  great  question  of 


the  day."  The  Emperor  laments  the  unavoidable  loss 
of  Lombardj',  but  still  it  gives  Mm  heartfelt  pleasiu'e  to 
restore  to  his  beloved  people  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  and 
he  says  he  will  now  direct  his  whole  and  uninten-upted 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  rich  moral  and 
material  strength  of  Austria,  and  to  the  making  of  suck 
improvements  in  legislation  and  administration  as  are 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  concluded 
by  thanking  his  people  for  the  heroism  of  their  sons, 
"  who  went  to  battle  for  God,  their  Emperor,  and  their 
countiy."  '" 


CHAPTER  LYI. 

Meetuig  of  Zurich  Conference  —  The  Restoration  of  Grand  Dukes  pro- 
posed—  Strong  feeling  at  Florence  —  Address  from  lite  Provisional 
Government — Grand  Reception  at  St.  Cloud — Napoleon's  Explanation 
of  the  Peace — The  Pope's  views  upon  Italy — Entry  of  the  Piedmontese 
into  the  Pontifical  States  —  Condition  of  Rome  —  Deputation  of 
Komaneae  to  the  King  of  Sardinia^Letter  to  tlie  Emperor  from  the 
Pope— His  Answer— State  of  Parties  at  Home — Prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Plenipotentiauies  were  appointed  to  an-ange  the  terms 
of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  at  Zurich,  where  they  met 
on  the  6th  of  August,  and  it  was  signed  on  the  11th  of 
November  following.  The  document  consisted  of  three 
parts,  which  might  be  regarded  as  three  distinct  treaties, 
the  first  containing  a  conveyance  of  Lombardy  to 
France,  the  second  a  conveyance  of  the  same  province 
from  Franco  to  Sardinia,  and  the  third  re-estabhshing 
peace  between  the  three  powers. 

The  Venetian  territory  was  still  in  the  possession  of 
Austria,  with  the  right  of  entering  into  the  proposed 
Italian  confederation,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Pope. 
It  was  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  Pope 
would  ever  consent  to  be  the  president  of  any  confedera- 
tion of  the  kind,  or  that  Venice  could  derive  advantage 
from  the  nominal  concession  of  any  rights  so  long  as  she 
was  subject  to  tho  foreign  domination  of  Austria.  One 
of  the  most  unsatisfactory  portions  of  the  treaty  was  tho 
stipulation  for  the  restoration  of  tho  Dukes  of  Tuscany 
andModenato  their  dominions,  from  which  they  had  fled 
in  consternation,  their  subjects  having  revolted,  almost 
to  a  man,  against  them.  According  to  the  treaty  of 
Villafranca,  and  the  state  of  things  which  it  recognised, 
the  whole  gain  to  Italy  resulting  from  the  war  ■was  tho 
rescuing  of  Lombardy  from  Austria,  and  annexing  it  to 
tho  kingdom  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  This  was  no  doubt  a 
great  advantage — an  important  accession  to  the  cause  of 
constitutional  government;  but  as  the  fortresses  of  Aus- 
tria still  menaced  the  indapendenco  of  Piedmont,  tho 
whole  results  were  in  the  highest  degrco  disappointing, 
not  only  to  tho  people  of  North  Itily,  but  to  the  provinces 
whicli  h;id  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  their  petty  princes, 
iind  had  already  ost;iblished  provisional  governments. 
At  Florence  tho  feeling  was  so  strong,  that  tho  French 
colours  were  torn  down,  and  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
citizens.  Tho  provisional  government  hastened  to  pub- 
lish an  address,  in  which  they  said,  "Tuscany  will  never 
consent  to  bo  again  placed  under  tho  yoke,  and  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  Austria,  contrary  to  its  own  ■wishes 
and  rights." 
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On  the  19th  of  July  the  Emperor  rocoivcd  at  St. 
Cloud  tho  great  bodies  of  the  State,  who  went  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  triumphs.  Their  presidents  woro 
his  own  creatures,  tho  men  who  had  ijlaniied  with  him 
the  coup  d'etrit,  and  who  had  enjoyed  with  him  tho  fi'uits 
of  that  bloody  revolution.  His  most  devoted  friend  and 
ablest  assistant,  the  Count  de  Morny,  addressed  him  in 
tei'ms  of  adulation  strong  enough  f(jr  the  Pii'stKapoleon, 

,  saying — "The  noblest  victory  of  all  is  tho  victory  you 
have  obtained  over  yourself.  In  the  burst  of  triumph, 
you  have  shown  yourself  a  generous  enemy,  as  well  as  a 
faithful  and  disinterested  ally ;  surrounded  by  victorious 
and  ardent  warriors,  you  only  thought  of  sparing  their 
precious  blood  ;  you  havo  given  true  liberty  to  Italy ; 
delivering  her  fi-om  despotism,  and  forbidding  revolu- 
tionary proceedings ;  finally,  with  that  wonderful  tact 
which  characterises  you,  you  have  gone  as  far  as  the 

'  honour  of  Franco  exacted,  and  not  beyond  her  interests." 
The  reply  of  the  Emperor  to  these  addresses  was  really 
an  apology  to  the  French,  the  Italians,  and  the  English, 
for  what  he  felt  to  be  a  very  imperfect  fulfilment  of  the 
task  he  had  undertaken.  •His  reasons  for  stopping  short, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  very  forcible  in  themselves,  and 
admii-ably  expressed.  But  they  are  susceptible  of  this 
complete  answer :  that  they  should  all  have  been  fore- 
seen, and  should  have  entered  into  his  calculations  when 
he  published  his  programme.  Yet  it  appears  that  even 
when,  at  Milan,  he  addressed  the  Italians  as  a  con- 
queror, the  new  light  had  not  broken  in  upon  him, 
which  revealed  the  strength  of  the  Quadrilateral,  and  the 
cost  of  exjjelling  the  Austrians  from  Venetia.  That  new 
light  seems  to  have  flashed  from  the  Austrian  ranks  at 
Solferino.  The  Emperor  said — "  Gentlemen,  Finding 
myself  again  in  the  midst  of  you,  who  during  my  absence 
have  shown  so  m\ich  devotion  to  the  Empress  and  to  my 
son,  I  feel  first  of  all  the  desire  to  thank  3'ou,  and  then 

.  to  explain  to  you  the  motives  of  my  conduct.  When, 
after  a  successful  campaign  of  two  months,  the  French 
and  Sardinian  armies  jiitched  their  camp  before  the 
walls  of  Yerona,  the  struggle  was  evidently  on  the 
point  of  undergoing  a  change  in  a  military  as  well  as 
in  a  political  jioint  of  view.  I  was  fatally  obliged  to 
attack  in  front  an  enemy  intrenched  behind  great  for- 
tresses, protected  against  any  diversion  on  his  flanks  by 
the  neutrality  of  the  territories  which  surrounded  him  ; 
and  in  commencing  the  long  and  sterile  war  of  sieges,  I 
found  in  presence  of  me  Europe  in  arms,  ready  either  to 
dispute  oiu-  success  or  to  aggravate  our  reverses. 

"  Nevertheless,  tho  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  would 
neither  have  shaken  my  resolution  nor  stopped  the 
enthusiasm  of  my  army,  had  not  the  means  been  out  of 
proportion  with  the  results  to  be  expected.  It  was 
necessary  to  resolve  boldly  to  break  through  the  barriers 
raised  by  neutral  territories,  and  then  to  accept  the 
struggle  on  the  Ehine  as  well  as  on  the  Adige.  It  came 
to  this :  to  accept  everywhere  the  support  of  revolution. 
More  precious  blood  must  have  been  shed,  and  enough 
lias  been  shed  already.  In  a  word,  to  succeed,  it  was 
necessary  to  stake  what  no  sovereign  ought  to  stake, 
unless  the  independence  of  his  country  is  in   danger. 


If,  then,  I  stopped  short,  it  was  not  from  weariness  or 
exhaustion,  nor  from  abandonment  of  tho  noble  cause  I 
wished  to  serve,  but  because  a  louder  voice  spoko  within 
my  heart — '  tho  interests  of  Franco.' 

"  Do  you  imagine  it  cost  me  nothing  to  put  a  break 
upon  tho  ardour  of  m}'  soldiers,  who,  excited  by  victory, 
wished  to  advance  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  it  cost  me 
nothing  publicly,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  to  curtail  from 
my  programme  tho  territory  which  e.x tends  from  the 
Mincio  to  tho  Adriatic  ?  Do  you  imagine  that  it  cost 
me  nothing  to  behold  noble  illusions  destroyed  in  lionost 
hearts — jiatriotic  hopes  extinguished  ?  To  servo  Italian 
independence,  I  waged  war  against  the  grain  of  Europe. 
As  soon  as  the  destinies  of  my  country  were  imperilled, 
I  concluded  peace.  And  can  it  now  bo  said  that  our 
efforts  and  sacrifices  are  a  pure  loss  ?  No.  As  I  said 
in  my  farewell  address  to  my  soldiers,  we  have  a  right 
to  be  proud  of  this  short  campaign.  In  four  combats 
and  two  battles,  a  powerful  army,  inferior  to  none  in 
organisation  and  bravery,  has  been  defeated.  The 
King  of  Piedmont,  once  styled  the  Guardian  of  the 
Alps,  has  seen  his  country  delivered  from  invasion,  and 
the  frontier  line  of  his  states  extended  from  the  Ticino 
to  the  Mincio.  The  idea  of  Italian  nationality  is  ad- 
mitted by  its  warmest  opponents.  All  the  Sovereigns 
of  the  Italian  peninsula  understand,  at  last,  the  im- 
perious necessity  of  salutary  reforms. 

"  Thus,  after  having  given  a  new  proof  of  tho  militarj- 
power  of  Fi-ance,  the  peace  which  I  have  just  concluded 
will  be  fruitful  of  happy  results ;  the  future  will  reveal 
them  daily  more  and  more,  for  the  happiness  of  Italy, 
the  influence  of  France,  the  quiet  of  Evu'ope." 

In  his  reply  to  the  diplomatic  body,  the  Empei'or  gives 
an  additional  reason  fur  the  abrupt  and  unexpected  con- 
clusion of  pieace  :  "Europe,"  he  said,  "  was  in  general 
so  unjust  towards  me  at  the  commencement  of  tho  war, 
that  I  was  happy  to  be  able  to  conclude  peace  as  soon  as 
the  honoirr  and  interests  of  France  were  satisfied,  and  to 
prove  that  it  could  not  enter  into  my  intentions  to  sub- 
vert Europe  and  provoke  a  general  war.  I  hope  that 
now  all  causes  of  dissent  wiU  vanish,  and  that  peace  will 
be  of  long  duration." 

The  Pope  was  quite  as  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  Emperor  in  Italy  as  any  of 
the  people,  whose  hopes  he  had  raised  and  disappointed. 
On  the  12th  of  July  Cardinal  AntoneUi  addressed  a 
circirlar  to  the  representatives  of  the  Papal  Govei-nment 
at  foreign  courts,  in  which  he  described  the  war  as  de- 
plorable, and  complained  that  in  spiteof  all  the  assui-ances 
given  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  the  King  of 
Piedmont,  facts  occiu-red  every  day  showing  that  it  was 
intended  to  strip  the  Holy  See  of  a  part  of  its  temporal 
dominions.  Thousands  of  muskets  had  been  brought 
to  Eome,  wherewith  to  arm  insurgents  and  volun- 
teers; cannon  also  had  been  imported  "to  aggravate 
the  troubles  of  the  revolted  provinces,  and  to  encourage 
the  .audacity  of  the  disturbers  of  oi-der."  Another  fact, 
which,  he  sjiid,  added  to  the  flagrant  violation  of  neu- 
trality, was  the  appointment  of  the  Marquis  D'AzegHo  as 
an  extraordmarv  commissioner  in  Komagua,  to  direct  the 
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movement  of  the  Legations  daring  tlie  war.  This  step, 
imder  the  specious  pretext  of  preventing  the  national 
movement  fi-om  leading  to  any  disorder,  ho  regarded  as 
a  manifest  usurpation  of  power,  which  affected  the 
rights  of  the  territorial  sovereiga  of  those  states. 

The  Piedmontese  troops  had  even  entered  the  Ponti- 
fical States,  occupying  Torre  Urbano  and  Castel  Franco, 
the  sole  object  of  this  movement  being  to  join  the  rebels 
in  opjjosing  an  energetic  resistance  to  the  Pontifical 
troops,  which  had  been  sent  to  restore  legitimate  power 
in  the  revolted  provinces.  As  a  final  proof  of  the  com- 
plete usurpation  of  the  legitimate  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope,  two  officers  of  engineers  had  been  sent  to  Perrara, 
to  mine  and  destroy  the  fortress.  "Such  odious  pro- 
ceedings," he  continued,  "  in  the  perpetration  of  which 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  is  manifest  in 
more  than  one  point  of  view,  cannot  but  fill  the  soul 
of  the  Holy  Father  with  bitterness,  and  provoke  in  him 
a  lively  and  just  indignation,  which  is  rendered  more 
poignant  still  by  the  surprise  with  which  he  sees  such 
enormities  proceed  fi-om  the  government  of  the  Catholic 
King." 

The  afflictions  of  the  Pope  accumulated  from  day  to 
day,  as  the  spirit  of  revolt  took  deeper  root  among  his 
subjects,  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  addx-ess  as 
his  beloved  children,  and  who  continued  to  express  in 
every  form  their  determination  to  submit  no  more  to  his 
paternal  authority.  On  the  3rd  of  September  the 
Assembly  of  Eomagna  adopted  an  addi-ess,  in  which 
they  formally  cast  off  their  allegiance,  stating  that  the 
temporal  government  of  the  Pope  was  substantially  and 
historically  distinct  from  the  spiritual  government  of 
the  Chiu-ch,  which  they  would  always  respect.  But 
they  called  God  to  witness  the  rectitude  of  their  inten- 
tions, while  they  declared  that  the  people  of  Eomagna 
refused  to  live  any  longer  under  the  temporal  sway  of 
the  Pontiff.  On  the  2-ith  of  September  a  deputation 
from  Eomagna  waited  on  tho  King  of  Sardinia,  begging 
that  the  Legations  might  be  annexed  to  Piedmont,  and 
tendering  him  allegiance  as  their  sovereign.  A  similar 
offer  was  made  to  him  on  behalf  of  Tuscany.  'While 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  both,  tho  King  returned  an 
evasive  answer,  finding  himself  tied  up  by  the  treaty  of 
Villafranca,  and  fearing  to  give  offence  to  the  Emperor 
of  tho  French.  But  he  said — "  I  receive  your  wishes, 
and,  strong  by  tho  rights  conferred  upon  mo,  I  will 
support  your  causo  before  tho  great  powers.  You  may 
rely  on  their  sense  of  justice.  You  may  I'cly  upon  tho 
generous  love  of  our  country  felt  by  the  French  Em- 
peror, who  will  accomplish  tho  groat  work  of  reparation 
he  has  so  powerfully  begun,  and  who,  assured  of  tho 
gratitude  of  Italy,  and  seeing  tho  moderation  which  has 
charactci-ised  your  resolution  during  tho  lato  moments 
of  incertitude,  will  recognise  the  fact  that  in  tho 
Eomagna  tho  more  hope  of  a  national  government 
suffices  to  put  an  end  to  civil  disorders." 

Tho  Papal  Government  was  so  deeply  offended  at  tho 
reception  given  to  tho  Eomagnese  deputation,  and  the 
hopes  held  out  to  thom,  that  tho  I'opo  immcnliatoly  scut 
Lis  passports  to  the  Sardinian  charge  d'affaires  at  Homo, 


and  ordered  him  to  quit  the  city.  During  this  transition 
state  of  things  the  various  provincial  assemblies  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  united  to  offer  the  regency  of  their  states  to 
Prince  do  Cariguan,  cousin  of  Victor  Emmanuel ;  but 
this  honour  was  declined  by  him  under  the  pressui-e  of 
French  influence,  and  it  was  consequently  conferred 
upon  Buon  Compagni,  who  had  been  acting  as  extra- 
ordinary commissioner  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  Tuscany. 
All  these  measiu-es  led  to  a  sti'oug  remonstrance,  which 
was  addressed  by  the  Popo  to  tho  French  Emperor,  and 
to  which  tho  latter  sent  an  elaborate  reply,  explaining 
and  vindicating  his  own  conduct.  The  letter  of  the 
Pope  was  dated  the  2nd  of  December,  but  the  answer 
was  not  dispatched  till  tho  31st  of  the  same  month.  Ho 
reminds  the  Pope  that  he  had  written  to  him  immediately 
after  the  war,  and  that  among  the  raost  potent  reasons- 
which  induced  him  to  conclude  peace  so  promptly  was 
the  fear  of  seeing  the  revolution  assume  daily  increasing 
dimensions  in  the  states  of  tho  Church.  "  Facts,"  he 
said,  "  have  an  inexorable  logic ;  and,  despite  my  devo- 
tion to  the  Holy  See,  despite  tho  presence  of  my  troops 
at  Eome,  I  coidd  not  avoid  a  certain  amount  of  connec- 
tion with  tho  results  of  tho  national  movement  caused 

in  Italy  by  the  struggle  against  Austria I 

found  myself  powerless  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
the  new  government.  My  endeavours  only  succeeded 
in  preventing  a  spread  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  re- 
signation of  Garibaldi  preserved  the  Marches  of  Ancona 
fi'om  certain  invasion."  The  Emperor  admits  the  right 
of  the  Holy  See  to  the  Legations ;  but  if  their  subjection 
were  to  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  foreign  troops,  it 
would  imply  their  military  occupation  for  a  long  time. 
"  This  occupation,"  he  added,  "would  keep  aUve  the 
hatreds  and  resentments  of  a  great  portion  of  tho  Italian 
people,  as  also  the  jealousy  of  the  great  powers.  This 
would  be,  then,  to  perpetuate  a  state  of  irritation,  dis- 
trust, and  fear." 

The  Emperor  then  announced,  with  sincere  regret,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  come  to  the  painful  conclusion  that  the 
solution  which  appeared  most  conformable  to  tho  true 
interests  of  tho  Holy  See  was  the  surrender  of  tho 
revolted  provinces.  He  pointed  out  what  ho  conceived 
to  be  the  effects  of  that  concession — tho  restoration  of 
tranquillity,  the  assui-anco  of  peace  to  grateful  Italy,  and 
tho  undisturbed  possession  of  tho  States  of  tho  Church. 
lie  at  the  same  time  delicately  reminded  tho  Pope  of  the 
difficulties  of  his  own  position,  and  of  what  he  had 
already  dono  for  the  Church  and  its  head;  hoped  ho 
would  give  a  kind  interpretation  to  his  frank  language, 
assui'cd  him  of  his  unalterable  attachment,  thanked  him 
for  tho  apostolic  blessing  which  ho  had  sent  to  tho 
Empress,  tho  Princo  Imperial,  and  himself,  and  con- 
cluded by  signing  himself  the  devoted  son  of  his 
Holiness. 

It  was  while  tho  war  in  Italy  was  in  progress  that 
Lord  Palmorston  assumed  tho  reins  of  government, 
which  Lord  Derby  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish 
after  tho  general  election.  In  tho  statement  made  by  tho 
I'romicr  regarding  tho  principles  by  which  ho  would  bo 
guided  in  hia  foreign  policy,  ho  expressed  his  confidence. 
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tliat   nothing  would  occur  -wliicli   would  involve  this 
country  in  hostilities.     They  ■would,  of  course,  be  ready 
to  use  the  good  offices  of  England,  when  an  opportunity 
occurred,  to  restore  to  Europe  the  blessings  of  peace. 
"But,"  he  said,   "  a  great  country  like  this  ought  not  to 
tender  advice  or  interpose  offices  until  it  sees  that  the 
march  of  events  renders  it' likely  that  those  good  offices, 
or  that  advice,  will  bo  acceptable  to  those  to  whom  they 
,  nre  tendered.     Lightly,  and  without  sufficient  considera- 
tion, to  commit  the  country  to  steps  of  that  sort  would  be 
derogatorj'  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  and  useless  with 
regard  to  any  good  which  might  bo  anticipated  from  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course."'     Parliament,  however,  were 
soon  relieved  from  any  perplexity  on  the  subject  by  the 
startling  news  of  the  sudden  conclusion  of  peace,  which 
arrived  by  telegraph   on  the    12th  of  July.      In  con- 
sequence of  this  intelligence  Lord  Malmosbury  and  Lord 
Normauby  postponed  motions,  of  which  they  had  given 
notice,  on  the  Italian  question ;  and,  in  the  imperfect  state 
oi  information  which  then  existed,  little  was  said  in 
either    House  upon  the  subject.     But  on  the  28th  of 
July,  it  was  formally  taken  up  by  Lord  John  Eussell. 
He  remarked  that  the  i-easons  assigned  for  establishing 
jieaco  had  a  certain  validity ;  but  he  believed  that  there 
was  a  reason  not  assigned  in  any  state  papers,  which 
had  a  considerable  weight  with  the   two  Emperors — 
namely,  the  numbers  that  had  fallen  upon  the  field  of 
battle ;  and  it  was  no  disparagement  of  either  to  suppose 
them  influenced  bj'  such  a  terrible  spectacle.     England 
had  been  invited  bj'  the  French  Emperor  to  enter  into  a 
conference,  but  before  doing  so,  they  should  know  some- 
thing more  about  the  treaty   of  Villafranca.      It    did 
not  say  that  the  Italian  confederation  was   formed,  or 
should    be  formed,  but    only  that  the  two  sovereigns 
would  favour  its  formation.     Lord  John  thought  that 
such  a  confederation  would  be  wise ;   but  he  doubted  if 
it   was  practicable   at  that  time,  and  whether  a  oon- 
f3deration  with  the  Pope  as  chief,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  as  one  of  its  m.embers,  would  be  desirable.  How 
could  such  a  body  assent  to  a  religious  toleration  or 
liberty  of  conscience  ?    How  could  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  who  had  forfeited  his  rights  by  abdication,  bo 
forced  back  upon  his  subjects,  who  had  asserted  their 
independence  ?     Then  how  could  the  difficulty  about  the 
Pope  be  got  over  ?    The  Emperors  recommended  to  him 
indispensable    reforms,   but  he  declined  to   take  their 
advice.      It  would  never  do  for  a  minister  of  the  crown 
ef  Great  Britain  to  say  that  this  countrj-,  which  has  taken 
part  in  all  the  great  concerns  of  Europe  since  1815 — in 
the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  and    in   the 
formation  of  the   kingdom   of  Belgium — should   now, 
suddenly  and   without   any  reason,  withdraw  from   a 
meeting  of  the  powers  of  Eui-ope,  if  there  were  any  chance 
that  the  situation  of  Italy  might  be  improved,  that  peace 
might  be  confirmed,  and  the  independence  of  the  Italian 
states  secured  by  our  taking  part  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Disraeli  assailed  the  policy  of  the  Government, 
and  argued  against  going  into  the  congress.  He  was 
answered  by  Lord  Palmerston;  and  several  other  gentle- 
men having  taken  part  in  the  discussion,  particularly 


Mr.  Whiteside,   Mr.  Muguiro,  Lord  C.  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Kinglako,  the  subject  was  allowed 
to  drop.     It  was  taken  up  again  on  the  8th  of  August, 
by  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  who  complained  of  the 
mystery  observed  about  the  treaty  of  Villafranca.     He 
feared  that  Lord  Palmerston  took  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  question,  misled  by  enthusiasts,  and  overborne  by 
the  J*Ias!zini  party.     Gn  the  same  evening,  in  the  Com- 
mons, Lord  Eloho  moved  for  an  address  to  the  Queen 
on  Italian  affairs,  which  gave  rise  to  a  debate,  in  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  a  true  description 
of  Austrian  rule.     During  a  period  of  forty-five  years, 
whenever  liberty  raised  its  head  in  Italy,  it  was  crushed 
by  the  iron  hand  of  Austria,  and  abuses  were  re  -esta- 
blished in  all  their  rigour.     The  position  of  Sardinia, 
with  her  improved  institutions,  became  of  necessity  a 
standing  danger  to  that  power.     But  might  not  Austria 
be    stronger  out  of  Italy  than  in  it?     He  could  not 
understand  why  we  should  refuse  to  assist  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  but  leave  him  to  struggle  alone  with  the 
difficulty  of  the  question.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
contended  that  England  was  asked  merely  to  lend  her 
sanction  to  arrangements  made  without  consulting  her, 
and  to  settle  the  details  of  a  new  state  of  things  which 
she  had  nothing  to  do  in  bringing  about,  and  in  which 
she  had  no  direct  concern.     The  motion  of  Lord  Elcho 
was  ultimately  withdi'awn,    and  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued by  commission  on  the  13th  of  August.     In  the 
Eoyal  speech  the  following  allusion  was  made  to  the 
Italian  question :    "  The  war  which  has  broken  out  in 
Northern  Italy  having  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
jieace  of  Villafranca,  various  overtures  have  been  made 
to  Her  Majesty,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether,  if 
conferences  should  be  held  by  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  arrangements  connected  with 
the  present   and  future   condition   of   Italy,    a  pleni- 
potentiary would  be  sent  by  Her  Majesty  to  assist  at 
such  conferences ;  but  Her  Majesty  has  not  yet  received 
the  information  necessary  to  enable   Her  Majesty  to 
decide  whether  she  may  think  fit  to  take  part  in  any 
such  negotiation.'' 


CHAPTEE,  LVII. 

Garibaldi — His  views  on  the  Peace — Interview  with  Victor  Emmanuel— 
The  Ratazzi  Ministry — Gai-ibaldi  and  Italian  Uni'y — His  Operations 
in  Central  Italy — He  issues  a  Proclamation  to  the  Volunteers — 
Jealousy  regarding  him  —  Resignation  of  Ratazzi — Cavour  again  in 
OfRce — Nice — Sacrifice  of  Savoy — Rome  and  Venetia — Garibaldi  and 
hi5  Army — View  of  Cavour  on  this  Expedition — Tbey  start  for  Sicily — 
Their  Campaign, 

Amidst  all  that  was  doubtful,  ambiguous,  or  perplexing 
in  the  Italian  revolution,  which  resulted  so  happily  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  "United  Italy  under 
the  constitutional  government  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
there  was,  at  least,  one  character  which  always  appeared 
without  a  shadow — which  shone  with  unclouded  lustre 
to  the  end.  Garibaldi  was  the  real  hero  of  the  Italian 
war.  He  was  the  man  of  action,  who  realised  the  great 
thoughts  of  Mazzini.  If  the  latter  was  the  first  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  Italian  unitv,  it  was  the  former  that 
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made  it  a  fact.  "  If,"  as  an  eloquent  •writer  has  said, 
"  it  was  Mazzini's  thouglit  that  leaped  into  Garibaldi's 
deed,"  and  "  that  the  great  deed  was  set  shining  in  the 
dazzle  of  a  great  renown,"*  it  should  be  recollected  that 
the  man  of  action  must  bo  capable  of  conceiving  and 
appreciating  the  thought,  and  must  at  the  same  time 
possess  ths  courage  and  capacity  of  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  it  effect.  The  grandest  and  truest 
thoughts  avail  little  in  carrying  out  a  mission  of  national 
regeneration  and  independence,  without  a  courageous 
heart  to  brave  the  power  of  tyranny,  and  a  strong  arm  to 
"wield  the  sword  of  the  liberator.  No  doubt  the  one 
character  is  necessary  to  the  other  in  a  work  of  the  kind ; 
and  it  is  true,  as  the  writer  just  quoted  remarks,  that 
the  man  of  thought  spends  himself  in  giving  rootage  to 
that  new  life  which  is  destined  to  burst  into  full  flower 
in  the  victories  of  a  man  of  action  like  Garibaldi ;  and 
that  the  many  can  appreciate  the  glory  of  the  flower, 
while  only  the  few  think  of  the  rootage  taken  in  the 
dark. 

"We  have  already  referred  to  Garibaldi's  preliminary 
operations  as  General  of  the  Cacciatari,  and  to  his  suc- 
cessful skirmishing  with  the  Austrians,  till  he  reached 
the  soil  of  Lombardy,  after  encountering  difliculties 
almost  insurmountable,  which  were  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  want  of  due  support  from  his  own  Government. 
It  is  stated  b}'  one  of  his  officers  that  the  Sardinian 
minister  had  promised  him  10,000  men,  well  armed, 
with  a  battery  and  a  squadron  of  cavaby ;  but  he  broke 
his  promise,  closed  the  enrolment  as  soon  as  4,500  had 
enlisted,  and  there  left  him  without  cannou  or  horses, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Guides,  f  Yet  so  admii-able 
were  his  tactics,  that  the  Austrian  General  Urban,  at 
the  head  of  10,000  excellent  troops,  never  succeeded 
in  isolating  and  surrounding  the  3,000  Cacciatari. 
In  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brescia,  the 
General  said — "  The  joyous  demonstrations  with  which 
you  have  received  the  C'hasseui's  of  the  Alps  give  new 
proofs  of  your  patriotic  enthusiasm.  You  have  shown 
that,  as  zealous  guardians  of  your  recovered  independ- 
ence you  are  resolved  to  defend  it  with  your  lives,  and 
to  consecrate  it  with  your  blood.  The  enemy  leave, 
wherever  thoy  go,  traces  of  their  barbarity  and  their 
execrable  domination,  now  finally  overthrown.  Then, 
unfurl  the  tri-colourod  banner,  the  idol  of  our  hearts, 
and  you  will  command  the  love  and  the  courage  of  your 
countiy !  Let  the  glorious  Italo-Prench  armies,  in 
doliyering  you  from  your  enemies,  find  you  worthy  of 
your  liberators." 

The  campaign  of  Garibaldi  in  the  Valteline  displayed 
unifoi-mly  tho  qualities  o{  a  great  general,  and  extorted 
the  admiration  of  tho  enemy.  Tho  Austrian  officers 
encamped  on  tho  Stelvio  spoke  of  him  in  tho  highest 
terms  of  praise,  and  thou3:ht  him  .a  truly  wonderful 
man ;  as  for  the  Croats,  thoy  firmly  believed  that  ho  was 
tho  son  of  tho  devil.  Garibaldi,  it  may  well  bo  supposed, 
felt  as  deeply  as  Cavour    the    blow  inflicted  on  the 
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hitherto  triumphant  cause  of  his  country  by  the  French 
Emperor  in  the  treaty  of  Villafranca.  When  Cavour 
resigned,  the  General  went  to  the  King  to  give  up  hi» 
commission,  with  all  the  officers  of  his  corps ;  but  Victor 
Emmanuel  said — "  No  ;  Italy  stiU  requires  tho  legions 
you  command,  and  you  must  remain."  Garibaldi  con- 
sented. Then  followed  in  Italian  afi'airs  a  period  of 
xmcertainty,  perplexitj-,  confusion,  and  mystery.  The 
"  Eatazzi  Ministry  had  no  settled  plans,  and  not  know- 
ing what  was  best  to  do,  did  nothing."  Tho  Sardinian, 
envoys  were  recalled  from  tho  duchies  and  the 
Eomagna ;  Garibaldi  was  requested  to  resign  the  com- 
mand of  the  .fflmilian  army ;  the  veto  of  tho  different 
provincial  parliaments  for  annexation  to  Sardinia  was 
neither  refused  nor  accepted  ;  tho  nomination  of  Princo 
Carignano  to  the  regency  of  the  provinces  was  declined, 
and  Buon  Campagui,  who  had  not  been  asked  for,  was 
sent  in  his  stead.  Tho  organisation  of  tho  Sardinian 
army  also  was  neglected,  and  the  incorporation  of  tho 
Lombard  provinces  with  Piedmont  was  conducted  so 
inefficiently  as  to  cause  great  discontent.  Tho  policy  of 
Napoleon  towards  Italy  had  indeed  been  treacherous. 
In  nothing  that  he  had  achieved  had  he  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Italians.  His  words  were  deemed  enigmas ; 
his  deeds  regarded  with  suspicion ;  his  most  solemn  pro- 
mises bore  no  weight  with  a  people  who  felt  that  they 
were  betrayed  at  the  very  hour  when  dehverance  was 
within  their  grasp.  Unfortunately,  since  the  luckless 
day  when  the  treaty  of  Villafranca  was  signed,  the  con- 
duct of  Napoleon  had  been  dark :  a  more  inauspicious 
affair  than  that  transaction  had  never  been  recorded  by 
history.  It  left  nothing  complete,  and  everything  to 
be  settled.  All  those  manifestations  of  sympathy  which 
were  exhibited  towards  him,  when  it  was  supposed  that 
the  French  came  as  liberators,  ceased  on  his  second 
appearance  at  Milan;  no  more  bouquets,  no  moro 
ovations,  no  more  crowns.  His  troojis  were  looked  upon 
then  as  the  obedient  janissaries  of  a  capricious  sultan ; 
there  was  silence  accordingly ;  there  was  vacancy.  In 
vain  the  French  regiments  entered  the  cities,  trumpets 
sounding  and  drums  beating ;  the  windows  remained 
closed,  and  tho  inhabitants  kept  silence ;  or  perhaps  a 
single  form  was  seen — that  of  a  beautiful  woman  in 
deep  mourning :  at  once  a  satire  and  a  protest  against 
tho  cowardly  and  treacherous  peace.  Tho  two  Emperors 
disposed  of  Lombardy  exactly  as  if  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia had  no  existence.  Francis  Joseph  yielded  it  to 
Napoleon,  who  passed  it  on  to  Victor  Emmanuel.  Was 
it  for  this  that  tho  Piedmontose  Sovereign  gained  tho 
b.attlo  of  San  Martino  ?  that  Garibaldi  cleared  tho  moun- 
tain tracks  of  Lombardy  of  the  Austrians  ?  that  two 
Sax-dinian  divisions  covered  tho  left  wing  of  tho  French 
army,  and  conti-ibuted  to  tho  victory  of  Solferino  ?  Was 
it  for  this  that  the  Piedmonteso  army  was  upon  tho 
point  of  taking  Pe.schiera,  and  that  Garibaldi  cut  off  tho 
cuoniy's  communications  with  Germany  by  tho  Stelvio  ? 
It  is  now  almost  universally  supposed  that  wherever 
tho  French  went  thoy  did  everything ;  tho  ally  was 
only  an  accomplice.  As  in  tho  Crimea,  so  in  Italy, 
tho   French   contrived   to  tiu-ow  their    allies   into   tho 
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and  tho  sudden  acquisition  of  unlimited  power  and 
popularity,  might  have  turned  liis  head.  But  it  has 
been  truly  rcmarkod  that  wltli  him  the  thought  of 
glory  always  comes  after  that  of  duty,  lie,  therefore, 
did  not  stop  to  enjoy  tho  illumination  of  Roggio  and  of 
the  opposite  Sicilian  coast,  which  fiom  Messina  to  Faro 
was  one  uninterrupted  lino  of  coloured  lights.  Ho  was 
always  marching  on  the  heels  of  tho  enemy  to  whom  he 
allowed  no  respite.  It  must  bo  confessed  that  iu  tho 
Neai^olitan  troops  ho  did  not  encounter  very  formidable 
enemies.     Count  Arrivabene  has  remarked  that,  during 


signal  for  tho  breaking  up  of  his  ranks.  Tho  Neapo- 
litans at  once  tlirew  down  their  arms,  and  ran  up  to  tho 
Italian  lines  to  fraterniso  with  tho  soldiers  of  liberty, 
impelled  it  T^as  supposed  by  fear  rather  than  love.  But 
tho  Oaribaldians  did  not  inquire  too  curiously  about 
motives.  It  was  enough  for  them  that  2,. 300  men  had 
been  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms  before  a  coi-ps  of  the 
so-called  fillibusters.  "  Kissing,  screeching,  and  hug- 
ging then  began,  with  tho  usual  obbligata  of  exceUenza 
and  signorino."  After  witnessing  this  disgraceful  scene, 
continues  Count  Arrivabene,  "  I  could  understand  how, 
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the  Southern  Italian  campaign,  ho  scarcely  met  with  a 
Neapolitan  general  whoso  appearance  conveyed  tho  idea 
of  a  soldier.  ' '  The  greater  number  were  fat,  heavy,  em- 
barrassed, and  looked  more  like  priests  or  monks  who 
had  assumed  the  mihtary  uniform  than  followers  of  tho 
profession  of  arms.  Arrogant  and  overbearing  towards 
the  people,  they  were  humble  as  slaves  when  brought 
into  contact  with  their  superiors,  or  when  they  thought 
themselves  in  danger."  The  Neapolitan  soldiers  were 
worthy  of  their  officers.  When  General  Melendes,  at  tho 
head  of  a  brigade,  surrendered  to  Garibaldi  on  his 
peremptoiy  summons,  after  being  allowed  four  hours  for 
deliberation,   tho  announcement  of  tho   fact  was   tho 
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with  soldiers  who  had  not  tho  slightest  notioa  of  tho 
dignity  of  men,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  a  position 
against  the  impetuous  onslaughts  of  Garibaldi.  Not 
only  did  the  soldiers  try  to  kiss  our  hands,  but  even 
some  of  the  officers  did  so  too  ;  thero  was,  in  truth,  no 
humiliation  they  would  not  have  undergone.  Had  our 
excellencies,  as  they  called  us,  desired  to  havo  our  shoes 
kissed,  they  would  havo  satisfied  such  a  wish  without 
much  difficulty.  No  doubt  their  servile  habits  will 
disappear  with  the  progress  of  education,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  liberal  institutions  ;  but  it  will  take  years  before 
the  lower  classes  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  will  be 
brought  up  to  tho  level  of  their  more  manly  brethren  of 
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the  North.  In  Soutiern  Italy,  the  children  generally 
receive,  at  a  very  early  age,  the  impression  of  number- 
less superstitious  stories,  -which  fill  them  -with  a  sort  of 
mysterious  fear.  They  conti-act  the  habit  of  ti-embling 
at  the  least  manifestation  of  authority,  till  pusillanimity 
and  fear  become  the  fixed  condition  of  their  minds."* 
Whilo  the  Neapolitan  troops  -which  had  held  Villa  San 
Giovanni  weve  embarking,  amidst  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
to-wnspeople,  ne-ws  arrived  that  the  gamson  stationed 
at  the  fort  of  Pezzo  had  also  capitulated.  At  ten 
o'clock  the  next  day,  the  to-wn  of  ScyUa  -was  in  the 
po-wer  of  the  invaders,  a  part  of  the  garrison  having 
disbanded,  and  the  rest  ha-ring  embarked  for  Naples. 
Although  this  was  a  formidable  stronghold,  it  -was  sur- 
rendered -without  firing  a  shot.  ' '  The  -wonders  Garibaldi 
had  achieved  in  so  short  a  time,  had  excited  such  di-ead 
amongst  tho  mercenary  and  demoralised  instruments  of 
Francis  II. ,  that  generals  and  soldiers  forgot  aU  military 
rules  except  those  -which  are  laid  do-wn  in  the  treatises 
on  capitulation."  "While  the  -victors  -were  breakfasting 
next  morning,  groups  of  beautiful  girls  -were  standing 
at  the  fountain  opposite,  singing  hymns  of  liberty,  or 
shouting  out  their  vivas  -with  -wild  enthusiasm;  the 
only  disappointment  they  felt  -was,  that  their  oppressors 
had  been  permitted  to  depart  in  peace,  instead  of  being 
all  killed. 

Garibaldi  pursued  his  conquering  march  -with  the 
utmost  rapidity.  On  arri-ving  at  Monteleone,  he  found 
that  the  Neapolitan  corps  under  General  Ghio  had  de- 
camped the  evening  before.  Hastening  on  to  Tiriolo, 
he  -was  joyfully  greeted  by  the  National  Guards.  At 
Savoria  a  sudden  attack  spread  terror  amongst  the  royal 
troops,  though  the  to-wn  contained  7,000  infantry,  -with 
cavalry  and  artillery.  Colonel  Peard  -was  sent  for-ward 
to  General  Ghio  to  demand  that  he  should  capitulate, 
to  -which  he  assented  -without  any  difficulty.  When  the 
Garibaldians  entered  the  to-wn,  they  found  the  soldiers 
utterly  disorganised,  screaming,  shouting,  and  cursing. 
Loose  horses  -wandered  about,  kicking  furiously  right 
and  left  -while  the  conquerors  endeavoured  to  catch 
them ;  the  horses  thus  sho-wing  more  spirit  than  their 
masters.  Ghio  and  his,  officers  -were  spectators  of  that 
scene,  and  they  seemed  as  rmconcerned  as  if  it  -were  a 
Chinese  army  that  -was  breaking  up.  They  -were  so 
mean  as  to  beg  from  Garibaldi  some  arrears  of  pay,  and 
the  expenses  of  their  journey  to  Naples. 

At  length  the  Liberator  arrived  at  Salerno,  -which  -was 
his  last  rosting-place  before  entering  the  capital.  It  is 
stated  that  here  he  had  again  to  encounter  tho  intrigues 
of  Cavour,  -who,  observing  that  success  -was  about  to 
cro-wn  his  enterprise,  and  that  Naples  -was  on  the  point 
of  being  freed,  organised  a  committee  for  maintaining 
order,  and  had  sent  a  Dr.  Tomassi  to  present  an  address 
to  the  General,  announcing  that  he  -was  going  to 
organise  a  provisional  government,  and  to  annex  Naples 
to  Piedmont.  This  impertinence  was  properly  rebuked 
by  Garibaldi ;  and,  to  counteract  such  discreditable  in- 
trigues, another  committeo  was  organised  by  Dr.  Bor- 

*  "  Italy  under  Victor  EmmonucI,"  vol.  il ,  p.  128. 


tani,  by  which  the  ascendancy  of  the  Liberator  was 
secured  throughout  the  whole  Neapolitan  kingdom. 
Before  departing  for  the  capital,  he  said,  "  I  shall  be 
loyal  to  Victor  Emmanuel;  I  love  him  as  my  life. 
I  have  served  him  -without  an  oath.  I  shall  do  all  in 
my  power  to  procure  tho  annexation  of  Naples  to 
Sardinia,  under  the  government  of  the  King ;  but  this  I 
must  do  in  my  own  manner.  I  must  also  endeavour 
to  obtain  for  this  measure  the  entire  support  of  the 
people." 

Garibaldi  showed  his  consummate  tact  in  managing 
people  by  winning  their  love  and  confidence.  As  an 
example  of  this,  he  exchanged  his  wide-awake  for  one 
of  the  peculiar  sugarloaf  hats  worn  by  the  people  of 
Calabria.  All  his  staff  followed  his  example — a  measure 
which  not  only  identified  them  with  the  population, 
but  proved  an  infallible  claim  on  their  hospitality. 
Alexander  Dumas  took  up  a  position  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples  in  his  o-wn  yacht,  where  he  exerted  himself  as 
an  active  agent  of  Garibaldi,  distributing  his  proclama- 
tions and  manifestoes,  in  order  to  excite  the  spirit  of 
revolt  against  the  King  of  Naples,  persisting  in  this 
co-urse  in  spite  of  remonstrances  and  thi-eats.  He  also 
distributed  arms  and  ammunition,  and  converted  his 
yacht  into  a  factory. for  making  Garibaldian  shirts. 
Instead,  however,  of  his  being  arrested,  he  was  visited 
in  his  yacht  by  Don  Liborio  Komano,  Home  Secretary 
of  Francis  II.,  who  seeing  that  the  revolution  would  be 
ii-resistible,  declared  himself  to  be  an  ardent  Gari- 
baldian, and  offered  his  co-operation  to  the  revolu- 
tionary cause  for  his  country's  good.  On  the  5th  of 
September  it  was  decided  that  the  King  and  Queen, 
■with  their  court,  should  quit  Naples,  and  retire  to 
Gaeta,  lea-ving  their  loyal  ministers  and  generals  to 
defend  the  capital  and  throne  as  well  as  they  could. 
The  royal  proclamation,  in  which  the  King  took  leave 
of  his  subjects  for  a  time,  was  -written  by  this  same 
Don  Liborio  Eomano.  In  this  proclamation  the  young 
sovereign  recited  his  grievances.  He  complained  of  an 
unjust  war,  carried  on  in  contravention  to  the  law  of 
nations,  the  enemy  invading  his  states,  though  he  was 
at  peace  -with  all  the  European  powers.  He  had 
changed  the  order  of  government ;  he  had  given  his 
adhesion  to  the  great  principles  of  Italian  nationality ; 
yet  all  were  not  sufficient  to  avert  the  war  which  was 
now  approaching  the  walls  of  tho  city ;  and,  -with  un- 
utterable grief,  he  had  to  depart  with  a  portion  of  his 
army— to  botako  himself  whither  tho  defence  of  his  rights 
cafled  him.  lie  departed  with  a  view  of  securing  that 
illustrious  city  from  ruin  and  war — of  saving  her  in- 
h.abitants  and  all  their  property,  her  sacred  churches, 
her  monuments  and  pubHo  buildings,  her  collections  of 
art— all  that  formed  tho  patrimony  of  her  civilisation 
and  of  her  greatness.  IIo  called  upon  tho  honour  and 
tho  civic  feeling  of  tho  Mayor  of  N.aplcs,  and  of  tho 
Commandant  of  tho  National  Guard,  to  spare  his 
beloved  city  the  horrors  of  internal  discord,  and  tho 
disasters  of  civil  war,  for  which  purpose  ho  conceded  to 
thoni  (ho  widest  powers  they  might  require.  Ho  con- 
cluded as  follows : — 
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"  As  the  descendant  of  a  dynasty  which  has  roignod 
upon  this  continent  for  ono  hundred  and  twenty-six 
years,  after  having  pvoaoryed  it  from  the  horrors  of  a 
long  viceroyalty,  the  afloctions  of  my  heart  are  here. 
I  am  a  Neapolitan,  and  could  not,  without  bitter  grief, 
address  words  of  farewell  to  my  most  dearly  beloved 
people — to  my  fellow  citizens.  Whatever  may  bo  my 
destiny,  be  it  prosperous  or  adverse,  I  shaU  always 
preserve  for  them  a  passionate  and  affectionate  remem- 
brance. I  recommend  to  them  concord,  peace,  and  strict 
observance  of  their  civic  duties.  Let  not  an  excessive 
zeal  for  my  dynasty  be  made  a  pretext  for  disturbance. 
Whether  from  the  fortunes  of  the  present  war  I  return 
shortly  among  you,  or  whatever  bo  the  time  at  which  it 
may  please  the  justice  of  God  to  restore  me  to  the  throne 
of  my  ancestors — a  throne  made  all  the  more  splendid  by 
the  free  institutions  with  which  I  have  irrevocably  sur- 
rounded it,  all  that  I  pray  from  this  time  foi'th  is,  to 
behold  again  my  people  united,  strong,  and  happy. 

"Feancis  II." 

On  the  same  day  that  this  was  issued,  three  hours 
before  the  departure  of  his  royal  master,  Liborio  Ro- 
mano dispatched  the  following  telegram  to  Garibaldi : — 

"  To  the  invincible  Dictator  of  the  two  Sicilies, — Naples 
expects  you  with  anxiety,  to  confide  to  you  her  future 
destinies."  At  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  of 
September,  the  King  and  Queen,  accompanied  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  royal  household,  and  the  ambassadors 
of  Spain,  Austria,  and  Bavaria,  steamed  along  the  bay 
to  Gaeta.  It  is  stated  that  not  a  man  of  the  populous 
city  was  seen  to  mourn — not  one  to  bid  a  last  farewell 
to  the  departing  royal  family.  Except  the  ministers  and 
courtiers,  there  was  no  one  beneath  the  deserted  porticoes 
of  the  palace.  Among  these  wore  the  Prince  Torrela, 
who  could  not  conceal  his  emotion,  though  he  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  Government.  The  King  and  Queen, 
when  about  to  embark,  noticed  his  tears;  stepping  for- 
ward, the  former  offered  his  hand  to  his  faithful  subject, 
and  turning  to  his  wife,  said — "  You  see,  Maria,  who  are 
our  true  friends  in  misfortune,  thoy  are  those  who  would 
have  a  right  to  remember  that  in  other  times  they  have 
been  wronged  by  my  Government.  Thanks,  prince,"  he 
added,  "  I  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  you  have 
shown  to  m.e  on  this  trying  day."  Thus  mournfully, 
without  any  royal  honours,  without  even  the  recognition 
of  their  rank  by  the  Neapolitan  vessels  in  the  harbour, 
the  last  of  the  Bourbons  passed  away  fi'om  Naples — from 
the  last  throne  which  a  member  of  that  infatuated  race 
was  permitted  to  occupy. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  King,  an 
address  to  the  inhabitants  was  issued  by  the  authorities, 
which  commenced  as  follows : — ' '  Citizens ! — The  King  is 
leaving.  In  the  presence  of  a  great  misfortune,  and  of 
another  principle  which  triumphs,  yoirr  conduct  cannot 
be  doubtful.  The  former  imposes  on  you  reserve  in  the 
presence  of  fallen  majesty ;  the  other  demands  of  you 
self-denial,  prudence,  and  civil  courage.  No  ono  of  you 
will  distui'b  the  development  of  the  heroic  destinies  of 
Italy  ;  no  one  will  think  of  lacerating  the  country  with 
flagitious  or  vindictive  hands.    Thus  acting,  citizens. 


you  will  not  render  useless  the  magnanimous  sacrifices 
of  those  who,  whilst  confronting  the  cruel  uncertainties 
of  the  position,  have  sacrificed  themselves  for  tho  public 
good." 

As  soon  as  the  King  had  departed,  the  ministers  who 
had  been  loft  to  preserve  order  held  a  meeting,  and 
decided  that 'a  deputation  should  proceed  at  once  to 
Salerno,  and  make  arrangements  for  tho  public  entry  of 
Garibaldi  into  tho  capital.  Aware  of  those  proceedings, 
he  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Naples,  stating 
that  as  soon  as  the  Syndic,  and  the  commander  of  the 
National  Guard  at  Naples,  whom  ho  expected,  should 
arrive,  ho  would  promptly  appear  among  them.  To  this 
proclamation  Liborio  Eomano  replied : — 

"To  the  invincible  Garibaldi,  Dictator  of  the  Two 
Sicilies, — The  people  of  Naples  are  awaiting  your  arrival 
with  the  utmost  impatience,  to  hail  you  as  the  Eedeemer 
of  Italy,  and  to  place  in  your  hands  their  own  destinies 
and  tho  guidance  of  tho  commonwealth.  Subject  to 
your  authority,  I  shall  remain  responsible  for  order  and 
public  tranquillity.  Your  own  words,  which  I  have 
made  known  to  tho  people,  give  the  securest  pledge  for 
the  success  of  my  undertaking.  Awaiting  your  further 
orders,  I  remain,  with  profound  respect, 

"  LiBOEio  Romano." 

The  deputation  to  (Jaribaldi  arrived  at  Salerno  on  the 
6th  of  September.  Everywhere  along  the  line  from 
Naples  to  that  town  there  was  an  interminable  scene  of 
movement  and  gaity,  with  incessant  cheering,  and  shout- 
ing, "  Viva  Oaribaldi!"  "  Viva  Vltalia!"  Infront,  be- 
hind, everywhere,  arose  the  same  deafening  cry,  uttered 
in  the  most  discordant  tones.  ' '  The  warrior  of  Freedom ' ' 
made  his  entrance  into  Naples,  accompanied  only  by  a 
few  followers.  Ho  passed  unguarded  under  tho  guns  of 
Castel  Nuovo  and  St.  Elmo,  still  garrisoned  by  the 
troops  of  tho  departed  King.  One  account  states  that 
at  his  approach  some  of  the  artillerymen  made  a  sort  of 
hostUe  display,  upon  perceiving  which  the  General  stood 
up  in  the  carriage  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  looked 
steadfastly  at  them.  The  artillerymen  then  gave  him 
the  usual  military  salute.  When  they  came  up  to  the 
grand  guard,  tho  officer  there  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
fire,  but  they  refused  to  obey.  Another  account,  still 
moro  theati-ioal,  states  that  when  Garibaldi  entered  the 
city,  without  a  single  file  of  his  own  troops  to  back  him, 
and  saw  tho  artillerymen  beside  their  guns,  "lighted 
match  in  hand,"  waiting  but  the  word  of  command  to 
fire,  he  turned  his  eyes  with  a  long  gaze  towards  the 
royal  palace,  that  stronghold  of  secular  tyranny ;  and  as 
the  carriage  in  which  he  sat  came  fully  within  tho 
range  of  the  guns,  "  Drive  slower,  slower— more  slowly 
still,"  was  the  order  that  he  gave.  And  tho  hostile 
soldiery,  amazed,  almost  terrified  into  admiring  sym- 
pathy with  the  man  they  were  there  to  crush,  flung 
down  their  matches,  and  waved  their  caps  in  tho  air 
with  shouts  of  "  Viva  Oaribaldi!'"' 

It  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful  revolution;  accomplished, 
so  far  as  Naples  was  concerned,  without  the  shedding  of 
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a  drop  of  blood,  or  a  single  act  of  violence.  Surrounded 
as  Garibaldi  was  by  the  emancipated  people,  who  almost 
adored  him,  he  knew  that  not  one  of  those  soldisrs 
would  dare  to  molest  their  Liberator.  As  his  can-iage 
advanced  with  difficulty  thi-ough  the  applauding  multi- 
tude, the  crowd  grew  thicker  and  thicker.  At  last  the 
hero  arrived  at  the  Palace  of  Forestiera, 'where  he  was 
received  by  the  National  Guard  and  the  Municipal 
Council.  In  compliance  with  the  demand  of  the  people, 
he  immediately  showed  himself  on  the  balcony,  and 
delivered  a  brief  address,  in  which  he  told  them  that 
they  must  prove  to  Italy  that  they  were  the  worthy 
descendants  of  Massaniello.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Marquis  Villa  Marina,  with  the  Sardinian  Admu-al 
Persano,  had  arrived  at  the  palace  to  confer  with  the 
Dictator,  and  to  explain  to  him  the  political  situation  of 
the  country.  As  soon  as  he  could  extricate  himself 
from  a  crowd  of  petitioners  and  beggars  of  every  de- 
gree— military  and  civil,  clerical  and  lay — all  solicit- 
ing favours  as  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
victims  of  "  Boiu-boni,"  all  fawning  uj)on  the  victor  in 
the  most  slavish  spirit,  he  wrote  an  address  to  the 
people  of  Naples,  in  which  he  said — 

"  It  is  with  respect  and  love  that  I  present  myself  to 
this  noble  and  imposing  centre  of  the  Italian  popula- 
tion, which  many  centui'ies  of  despotism  have  not  been 
able  to  humiliate,  nor  induce  to  bow  the  knee  at  the 
sight  of  tyranny.  The  first  necessity  of  Italy  was 
harmony,  in  order  to  unite  the  great  Italian  family. 
To-day  Providence  has  created  that  harmony  through 
the  sublime  unanimity  of  all  our  provinces,  for  the  con- 
stitution of  the  nation ;  and  for  unity,  the  same  Provi- 
dence has  given  to  our  country  Victor  Emmanuel,  whom 
we  from  this  moment  may  call  the  true  father  of  our 
Italian  land.  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  model  of  all  sove- 
reigns, wiU  impress  upon  his  descendants  the  duty  that 
they  owe  to  the  prosperity  of  a  people  which  has  elected 
him  for  their  chief  with  enthusiastic  devotion.  The 
Italian  priests,  who  are  conscious  of  their  true  mission, 
have,  as  a  guarantee  of  the  respect  with  which  they  will 
be  treated,  the  ardour,  the  patriotism,  and  the  truly 
Christian  conduct  of  their  numerous  fellow  ecclesiastics, 
who,  from  the  highly  praiseworthy  monks  of  Lagrancia 
to  the  noble-hearted  priests  of  the  Neapolitan  continent, 
one  and  all,  in  the  sight,  and  at  the  head  of  our  soldiors, 
defied  the  greatest  dangers  of  battle.  I  repeat  it,  con- 
cord is  the  first  want  of  Italy ;  so  wa  will  welcome  as 
brothers  those  who  once  disagreed  with  us,  but  who 
now  sincerely  wish  to  bring  their  stone  to  raise  up  the 
monument  of  our  country.  Finally,  respecting  other 
people's  houses,  we  are  resolved  to  be  masters  in  our 
own  house,  whether  tho  powerful  of  the  earth  like  it  or 
uot.  "G1U.SEPPE  Gaiuhaldi." 

The  Dictator,  declining  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a 
royal  palace,  was  conducted,  at  his  own  request,  to 
Palazzo  D'Angri,  having  first  gone  to  the  cathedral  to 
hear  the  Te  Deum  sung  in  honour  ot  his  victories.  At 
night  the  city  was  illuminated.  The  people  from  tho 
surrounding  villages  had  flocked  in,  and  with  the  multi- 
.  tude  had  mingled  some  of  the  Garibaldian  troops,  which 


had  arrived  from  Salerno.  From  the  Palazzo  Eeale  to 
the  top  of  the  Toledo  was  one  compact  mass  of  men, 
women,  and  carriages,  walking  and  driving  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  people  shouting  with  frantic  joy ;  the  ragged 
lazzaroni  mixing  in  the  crowd  of  gaily-dressed  gentry, 
monks,  priests,  and  soldiers.  "  Here  a  Garibaldian  was 
carried  in  triumph  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  of  the 
National  Guard ;  there  Father  Pantalio  was  borne  from 
one  place  to  another  by  the  eager  crowd,  who  wanted  to 
kiss  him.  Neapolitans  do  everything  by  means  of 
pantomime ;  and  when  they  were  no  longer  able  to  shout 
'  Vwa  r Italia  Una,'  they  held  up  the  fourth  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  and  thus  expressed  their  meaning. 
Women,  beardless  boys,  old  men  with  bowed  figures 
and  trembling  steps,  were  there  shouting  and  gesti- 
culating. Here  comes  the  carriage  of  the  Duchess 
Bobino;  it  stops,  and  a  travelled-worn,  dust-covered 
Garibaldian  is  iavited  to  take  a  seat  near  the  lady. 
Other  Garibaldians  are  rolling  along  in  the  elegant  car- 
riages of  the  aristocracy.  Others,  again,  in  the  humble 
carrozzela.  Nobody  would  have  thought  that  so  many 
vehicles  could  be  found  in  Naples."  The  great  point  of 
interest  was  Garibaldi's  hotel.  It  was  late,  and  the 
wearied  soldier  had  retired  to  rest.  But  how  was  it 
possible  to  sleep  amidst  the  incessant  cries  that  rent  the 
ail'  ?  His  officers  held  a  consultation.  One  of  them 
appeared  on  the  balcony,  and,  addressing  the  people, 
said — "  The  Dictator  is  gone  to  bed;  please  do  not  dis- 
tui-bhim."  From  that  moment,  as  if  the  whole  multi- 
tude had  been  struck  dumb,  the  noise  ceased ;  not  a  cry 
was  heard  through  the  Toledo.  "  The  crowd  bent  their 
heads  on  the  palm  of  the  right  hand,  thus  expressing 
that  the  dweller  in  the  Palazzo  D'Angri  is  reposing. 
The  sign  makes  its  way  from  one  end  of  Toledo  to  the 
other  like  an  electric  spark,  and  no  one  again  ventures 
to  break  the  silence."'  All  business  was  suspended  in 
Naples  for  two  days  after  Garibaldi's  entrance,  the 
entii'e  population  being  in  a  state  of  excitement  bor- 
dering on  madness.  This  was  heightened  by  tho  national 
festival  of  Piedgrotta,  in  honour  of  tho  Virgin  Mary, 
who  was  believed  by  the  populace  to  have  taken  the 
side  of  Garibaldi.  "  The  manner  iu  which  order  was 
maintained,"  says  Admiral  Mundy,  "  amid  such  a 
scene  of  wild  fanaticism,  was  indeed  a  miracle, 
almost  as  great  as  the  entry  of  the  chieftain  into 
the  city ;  yet  not  a  drunken  person  was  to  be  seen,  and 
upon  its  being  made  known  to  this  impassioned  throng 
that  the  Dictator  was  retiring  to  rest,  tho  orgies  were  at 
once  discontinued,  and  quietude  restored.  No  words 
can  express  tho  frantic  joy  of  the  people." 

The  Neapolitan  garrison,  however,  which  still  held 
tho  fortress  of  St.  Elmo,  cvvorlooking  and  commanding 
the  town,  occasioned  much  anxiety,  as  tho  troops  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  King,  and  they  might  possibly 
bombard  tho  city.  But  tho  alarm,  was  set  at  rest 
by  the  capitulation  of  the  garrison.  The  Dictator  ad- 
dressed to  them  a  proclamation,  stating  that  ho  wished 
to  fight  by  their  side  against  tho  enemies  of  their  country. 
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Italy,  trampling  upon  the  fragments  of  her  chain-s, 
pointed  to  the  north,  and  the  path  of  honour  lay  towards 
the  last  lurking-place  of  tyrants.  It  was  iu  tho  same 
conciliatory  spirit  ho  wished  to  deal  with  the  civil 
administration.  But  here  again  ho  had  to  contend  with 
tho  persevering  intrigues  of  his  enemies  at  Turin, 
among  whom,  it  is  to  be  rogrcttod,  that  tho  groat  states- 
man Cavour  must  be  numhored,  influoncod,  no  doubt, 
by  his  dread  that  tho  republican  party  should  make 
Garibaldi  the  instrument  of  carrying  out  theu'  designs, 
and  so  defeat  his  purpose  of  establishing  a  united  king- 
dom of  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel.  The  Dictator 
had  also  to  contend  with  the  bitter  rivakies  of  political 
parties  and  interested  individuals.  Tho  difficulties  of 
the  situation  wore  rendered  still  greater  by  the  presence 
of  Mazzini  in  Naples.  Had  the  General  maintained  his 
dictatorship  pure  and  absolute,  he  might  have  got  on 
better ;  but,  as  in  Sicily,  he  appointed  a  ministiy,  by 
^  whom  he  was  thwarted  and  compromised.  And  besides, 
no  sooner  was  the  ministry  created,  than  intrigues  wore 
hatched  to  destroy  it.  "  The  intriguers  took  advantage 
of  his  well-known  patience,  and,  by  their  detestable 
conduct,  rendered  civil  government,  if  not  impossible,  at 
least  most  difficult."  His  humanity  also  got  him  into 
trouble.  He  was  soon  at  war  with  the  whole  tribe  of 
drivers  of  public  conveyances,  whose  brutal  cruelty  to 
animals  was  notorious.  The  state  of  the  prisons 
also  received  his  immediate  attention.  They  were 
cleansed,  ventilated,  and  rendered  habitable  by  human 
beings,  lai'ge  windows  being  substituted  for  little  slits 
in  the  thick  walls.  But  the  terrible  dungeons  of  the 
Castle  of  St.  Elmo  were  not  allowed  to  be  used  at  all. 
Garibaldi's  intense  love  of  justice,  and  abhorrence  of  all 
sorts  of  abuses,  made  him  an  energetic,  practical  re- 
former from  the  moment  he  got  power.  '  He  was  also  an 
ardent  lover  of  religious  freedom,  and  accordingly  one 
of  his  fii'st  acts  as  Dictator  of  Naples  was  to  grant  a 
piece  of  ground  to  the  English  Protestants  for  a  chui'ch. 
At  this  time  Garibaldi  exposed  himseK  to  much  un- 
merited censure.  Alexander  Dumas  had  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  the  national  cause,  as  we  have  seen, 
having  risked  both  his  yacht  and  his  life  as  a  propa- 
gandist in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  As  a  reward  for  these 
services  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Museums 
and  Excavations,  for  which  his  only  remuneration  was 
the  free  use  of  a  small  palace  for  one  year  only.  The 
other  was  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Peard  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  Legion.  Colonel  Peard  was  an 
English  gentleman  of  good  family  and  fortune,  who  was 
so  aifected  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  picture  of  the  Neapolitan 
prisons,  that  when  the  Itahan  war  broke  out,  he  volun- 
teered as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Chasseurs  of  the  Alps, 
and  fought  under  Garibaldi  throughout  the  Lombard 
campaign;  he  also  accompanied  the  General  in  the 
SicUian  ex'pedition,  and  rendered  important  services 
during  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  Naples.  His  ap- 
pointment was  highly  popular  at  first,  though  in  the 
end  his  connection  with  the  Legion  did  not  prove  alto-, 
gether  satisfactory ;  but  for  such  unforeseen  results  the 
General  could  not  be  fairly  held  responsible. 


The  French  ambassador  and  tho  Papal  legato  remained 
at  Naples,  and  their  jn'osenco  was  felt  in  the  mysterious 
influence  thcj'  exercised  on  tho  Bourbon  party  of  tho 
capital.  The  former  took  no  pains  to  disguise  his  dis- 
like of  tho  new  rulers,  and  one  of  the  French  naval 
officers  jjublicly  confessed  that  he  considered  Garibaldi 
the  enemy  of  God.  On  tho  9th  of  Seiitember,  Mr. 
Elliot,  tho  British  Minister  at  Naples,  received  a  tele- 
gram from  Lord  John  Eussell,  desii-ing  him  to  express 
to  General  Garibaldi  the  hope  that  no  attack  would  be 
made  upon  Venetia.  As  ambassador  to  tho  fallen  king, 
he  could  hold  no  direct  communication  with  the  con- 
queror ;  but  ho  managed  to  be  on  board  tho  Hannibal 
when  the  General  camo  to  return  the  visit  of  Admiral 
Mundy.  When  the  admiral  paid  his  visit,  Gaiibaldi, 
being  much  fatigued,  was  lying  on  the  bed  with  his 
slippers  on,  conversing  with  Lord  Llanover  and  other 
friends.  When  his  gallant  visitor  was  announced,  he 
said  it  would  not  do  to  receive  him  in  his  slippers,  so  he 
began  to  pull  on  his  boots,  and  in  this  position  the  ' 
Dictator  was  suprised  by  the  entrance  of  his  friend. 
The  latter  observes,  "We  were  both  amused  at  this 
little  disorder  of  dress,  but  immediately  holding  out  his 
hand,  he  said,  '  I  am  indeed  glad  to  see  you.  I  told 
you,  admiral,  when  we  parted  at  Palenno,  that  we 
should  meet  again  at  Naples.'  On  my  saying  I  wished 
to  speak  to  him  privately,  he  requested  Lord  Llanover 
and  his  companions  to  leave  us  together.  When  alone, 
I  informed  him  that  Her  Majesty's  Minister  had  a  com- 
munication to  make  to  him  fiom  Lord  John  Eussell. 
On  hearing  this  name,  before  I  could  finish  the  sen- 
tence, he  exclaimed,  '  Lord  Eussell  is  an  excellent  man, 
and  a  true  friend  of  Italy.'  I  proceeded  to  say  that  if 
he  would  come  on  board  the  Hannibal  the  following 
day,  Mr.  Elliot  would  meet  him  in  my  cabin,  and  would 
there  make  known  to  him  the  message  fi-om  Her 
Maje^''s  Government.  Garibaldi,  in  his  usual  quick 
way,  replied,  '  Certainly,  anything  you  wish  I  am 
always  ready  to  do.  I  wiU  get  a  boat  from  Admiral 
Persano,  and  be  on  board  the  Hannibal  at  eleven 
o'clock,  if  that  hour  will  suit.  I  shall  be  glad  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Monsieur  Elliot,  who,  I  believe,  is 
connected  by  marriage  with  Lord  Eussell.'  I  thought 
it  strange  that  this  circumstance,  so  entirely  of  a  family 
nature,  should  have  been  known  to  the  Dictator ;  and 
from  whom  could  he  have  learned  it  r "  The  city  was 
again  illuminated  at  night,  and  the  effect,  when  viewed 
from  the  sea,  was  very  beautiful.  On  September  10th 
Genertil  Garibaldi  and  Mr.  Elliot,  met  on  board  the 
Hannibal  at  eleven  o'clock.  "After  I  had  made  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  and  the  Dictator  acquainted  with 
each  other,  I  requested  the  latter  to  desire  his  attendant 
staff  to  leave  the  cabin,  as  Mr.  Elliot  was  desii-oiis  of  a 
private  conversation,  and  Captain  Farquhar  took  them 
on  the  lower  deck  to  watch  the  gunnery  exercise.  Mi-. 
EUiot  having  expressed  to  General  Garibaldi  the 
a.'^tonishment  with  which,  in  common  with  all  the  world, 
ho  had  witnessed  the  marvellous  results  he  had  accom- 
plished with  such  trifling  means,  infoiTQed  him  that  though 
he  could  have  no  official  relations  with  him,  he  should 
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remain  at  Naples  until  he  received  furtlier  instructions 
from  Her  Majesty's  Government.  This  information 
appeared  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  Dictator,  who 
said  he  fully  understood  that  official  intercourse  was  not 
practicable.  Mr.  Elliot  then  informed  him  that  Lord 
John  Eussell  had  charged  him  to  express  the  hope  that 
no  attack  would  bo  made  on  Venetia,  as,  in  his  lordship's 
opinion,  it  would  be  calculated  to  bring  the  greatest 
calamities  upon  Italy.  Garibaldi  replied  by  stating  that 
he  would  make  no  concealment  of  his  plans,  which  were 
plain  and  straightforward.  He  intended  to  push  on  at 
once  to  Rome,  and  there  place  the  crown  of  United  Italy 
on  the  head  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  upon  whom 
would  devolve  the  task  of  the  liberation  of  Venetia,  and 
in  which  he  would  himself  be  but  the  lieutenant  of  His 
Majesty.  If  that  liberation  could  be  accomplished  by 
purchase  or  by  negotiation,  so  much  the  better.  He 
added  that  he  was  sure  that  Lord  John  Eussell,  in  coun- 
selling the  abandonment  of  Venetia,  did  not  fairly  repre- 
sent the  generous  feelings  of  the  people  of  England 
towards  the  Italian  nation,  although  he  cheerfully  recog- 
nised the  obligation  Italy  was  under  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  for  the  sympathy  they  had  exhibited  with 
regard  to  Eome.  '  Eome  is  an  Italian  city,  and  neither 
the  Emperor  nor  any  one  else  has  a  right  to  keep  me 
out  of  it.'  It  will  be  remarked  that  Garibaldi  made  a 
difference  between  Eome  and  Venice.  Eome  is  the 
capital  of  the  country — that  must  be  had  at  aU  risks. 
He  will  never  abandon  the  Venetian  cause,  but  was  con- 
tent to  wait  for  it,  and  obtain  it  by  purchase,  if  pos- 
sible." 

At  sunset,  on  September  11th,  the  rest  of  the  royal 
troops  marched  out  of  the  city  towards  Capua,  with  a 
sullen  determination  and  defiance  in  their  looks  and 
bearing,  which  plainly  showed  that  they  felt  no  good- 
will to  the  cause  of  the  Dictator.  It  was  evident,  from 
this  and  other  facts,  that  the  royal  party  was  resolved 
to  make  an  effort  to  recover  the  kingdom,  and  that 
there  must  still  be  some  fighting  before  the  work  of 
independence  was  fully  accomplished,  and  the  kingdom 
that  had  been  won  permanently  seoiu-ed.  The  speedy 
annexation  of  Naples  to  Piedmont  was,  therefore,  most 
desirable ;  and  the  main  difficulty  which  stood  in  the 
way  was  the  antagonism  between  Garibaldi  and  Cavoiu-. 
The  former  wrote  to  the  King  requesting  that  the  ob- 
noxious minister  might  bo  removed  from  office;  but 
Victor  Emmanuel  answered  that  he  could  not,  as  a  con- 
stitutional sovereign,  withdi-aw  a  minister  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  his  subjects.  Gari- 
baldi, however,  lost  no  time  in  making  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  annexation,  which  was  hastened 
by  the  march  of  events  in  another  quarter.  The  cele- 
brated French  general,  Lamoriciere,  had  tendered  his 
sword  to  the  Pope,  and  had  organised  an  army  of  volun- 
teers which  began  to  assume  alarming  proportions. 
Garibaldi  would  have  marched  to  meet  this  now  enemy, 
and  would  have  attacked  Eome.  The  French  garrison 
of  that  city  must  then  have  interfered,  and  Prance 
would  have  been  forced  into  actual  war  against  the 
liberators  of  Italy.     This  complication  of  circumstances 


led  the  Emperor  to  consent  to  the  invasion  of  the  Papal 
States  by  Victor  Emmanuel,  which  was  the  very  thing 
that  Cavour  desired,  and  which  was  thought  to  be  the 
master-stroke  of  his  political  genius.  In  his  view,  it 
had  become  imperatively  necessary  to  stop  Garibaldi's 
progress,  to  restore  Sardinia  to  the  position  of  leader  of 
the  ItaUan  revolution,  and  to  annex  Naples  without 
delay  to  Northern  Italy.  Besides,  the  growth  of 
Lamoriciere's  army  on  the  extended  and  defenceless 
frontier  of  Tuscany  was  dangerous  to  Sardinia.  Con- 
sequently, with  but  a  few  days'  notice,  the  Sardinian 
army  crossed  the  Papal  frontier,  scattered  Lamoriciere's 
forces,  compelling  himself  to  fly  for  safety,  and  added 
some  of  the  finest  provinces  in  Italy  to  the  new  Italian 
kingdom.  "  Thus,"  says  Colonel  Chambers,  "when  at 
the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  Victor  Emmanuel 
passed  from  the  Papal  States  into  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  Garibaldi  could  no  longer  claim  alone  the  title 
of  the  Deliverer  of  Italy.  The  revolution  was  defeated 
by  its  own  weapons,  and  again  the  policy  of  Cavoui' 
became  the  policy  of  Italy."  Mi'.  Stansfeld,  M.P., 
whose  resignation  of  office  in  consequence  of  his  friend- 
ship for  Mazzini  has  made  his  name  so  familiar  to  the 
public,  thus  wi'ites  upon  this  subject: — "  On  the  10th  of 
September,  1860,  after  the  invasion  by  Garibaldi  of  the 
Neapolitan  States,  Cavour  wrote  to  Baron  Talleyrand, 
'  If  we  are  not  at  the  CattoUca  before  Garibaldi,  we  are 
lost ;  the  revolution  will  invade  Central  Italy.  We  are 
forced  to  act.'  Again,  in  a  circular  of  M.  Thouvenel,  of 
October,  1860,  I  find  these  words,  '  Signer  Pariui  (sent 
by  Cavom-)  has  explained  to  the  Emperor,  at  Chambery, 
the  very  embarrassing  and  dangerous  position  in  which 
the  triumph  of  the  revolution,  to  a  certain  extent  per- 
sonified in  Garibaldi,  threatens  to  place  the  Government 
of  His  Sardinian  Majesty.  Garibaldi  was  on  the  point 
of  freely  traversing  the  Eoman  States,  raising  the  popu- 
lation as  he  wont ;  and  had  he  once  passed  that  frontier, 
it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  prevent  an 
attack  on  Venice.  The  Govei-nment  of  Turin  had  one 
mode  left  open  to  it  to  prevent  that  eventuahty,  and 
that  was  to  enter  the  Marches  and  Umbria  as  soon  as 
the  arrival  of  Garibaldi  had  produced  distiubances,  and 
re-establish  order  without  infi-inging  on  the  authority 
of  the  Pope ;  and  if  need  were,  to  give  battle  to  the 
revolution  in  the  Neapolitan  territory,  and  request  a 
congress  to  immediately  decide  the  destinies  of  Italy. 
Now,  certainly,"  continues  Mr.  Stansfeld,  "  these  pro- 
fessions of  motive  cannot  be  said  to  be  vciy  creditable 
to  Cavour,  and  they  look  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the 
arguments  of  a  patriot  having  the  accomplishment  of 
his  country's  unity,  above  everything  else,  at  heart." 
Garibaldi  acted  in  a  very  different  spirit,  when,  on  the 
27th  of  September,  he  announced  to  the  people  the 
success  which  had  crowned  the  Sardinian  arms.  The 
General  addressed  tho  populace  from  a  balcony  of 
the  palace  in  tho  following  laconic  speech  : — ' '  People 
of  Naples, — Our  brethren  of  the  Italian  army,  com- 
manded by  tho  gallant  General  Cialdini,  combat  tho 
enemies  of  Italy  and  conquer.  Tho  army  of  Ijamori- 
ciere  has  been  defeated  by  those  valiant  men.     All  the 
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provinces  enslaved  by  the  Pope  are  free;  Ancona  is 
ours.  The  valiant  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  North 
have  passed  the  frontier,  and  are  on  Neapolitan  soil. 
AVe  shall  soon  have  the  good  fortune  to  clasp  their 
victorious  hands." 

Towards  the  middle  of  September  Garibaldi  had  per- 
manently established  his  head-quarters  in  the  magnifi- 
cent palace  of  Caserta,  the  summer  residence  of  the 
es-royal  family.  He  always  rose  at  thi-ee  in  the 
morning,  attended  to  the  business  of  the  State,  con- 
sulted with  the  Ministry,  and  then  received  all  visitors 
without  distiaction  of  rank.  When  business  was  dis- 
posed of,  he  would  frequently  climb  up  the  steep  rock  of 
St.  Angelo,  and  spend  hours  gazing  upon  the  Neapolitan 
camp,  the  windings  of  the  Volturno,  and  the  ramparts 
of  Capua,  scarcely  perceptible  in  the  far  distance.  It 
was  there  he  studied  the  field  of  his  future  military 
operations.  The  organisation  of  the  army  was  his  first 
care  after  his  arrival  in  Naples.  Volunteers  were  con- 
stantly pouring  in  fi-om  Genoa  and  Leghorn.  The 
irregular  forces  of  Calabria  and  BasiUcata  were 
drilled;  the  former  making  a  division  of  10,000  strong, 
under  Baron  Stoco  ;  the  latter,  a  brigade  of  2,200 
under  Brigadier  Corte.  Altogether  Garibaldi  could 
muster  an  ai-my  of  37,000  men  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. He  distributed  his  forces  so  as  to  be  in  a 
position  to  be  able  to  repel  any  attack  that  might  be 
made  by  the  Eoyabsts,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  free 
to  cross  the  Volturno,  and  assume  the  offensive.  The 
armies  of  Francis  11.,  which  proved  unexpectedly  loyal, 
occupied  two  extreme  points,  one  leaning  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  the  other  towards  the  Apennines,  and 
extending  from  point  to  point,  a  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles ;  the  rear  being  protected  by  the  frontier  of  the 
Papal  States,  and  strongly  supported  by  the  fortress  of 
Oaeta;  while  its  front  was  covered  by  the  course  of.  the 
Volturno — a  deep,  muddy  river,  very  difficult  to  ford. 
Upon  this  river,  and  flanked  by  it  on  three  sides,  stood 
llie  ancient  foitress  of  Capua,  in  which  there  was  a 
strong  gaiTisoiL,  supplied  by  provisions  both  by  sea  and 
land,  and  which  the  King  had  every  reason  to  expect 
would  hold  out  until  his  Austrian  and  Papal  reinforce- 
ments should  arrive.  From'  this  position  he  conld 
threaten  Naples  at  any  moment.  Garibaldi  saw  this 
advantage ;  and  to  guard  against  the  danger,  he  occupied 
the  towns  of  Maddaloni,  Caserta,  San  Leucio,  St.  Angelo, 
and  Santa  Maria,  leaving  the  National  Guard  to  garrison 
the  capital. 

Up  to  September  the  17th  there  had  been  no  encounter 
between  the  two  armies,  but  slight  skii-mishes,  in  which 
the  Eoyalists  were  invariably  worsted.  On  that  day  Gari- 
baldi ordered  a  fonvard  movement,  which  was  conducted 
by  Colonel  Turr,  and  was  followed  by  an  attack  uj)on 
Capua.  In  presence  of  the  advancing  column  of  Major 
Cattabene,  the  enemy  abandoned  the  town  of  Cajazzo,  a 
strong  position  which  the  Garibaldians  were  thus 
enabled  to  occupy.  But  they  were  only  000  in  num- 
ber, and  separated  by  a  river  from  their  base  of  opera- 
tions, which  was  four  miles  distant.  Two  days  after 
thoy  wore  attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force,  which 


cut  off  half  their  number,  and  took  the  major  prisoner  to 
Capua.  Among  those  who  were  thus  sacrificed  were 
nearly  all  the  youths  who  formed  the  company  of  the 
Adolescenti.  This  company  was  composed  of  boys  who 
had  left  the  military  schools,  and  joined  Garibaldi  in 
Southern  Italy.  The  oldest  of  them  had  scarcely 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen.  They  defended  a  barricade, 
and  fought  like  lions,  for  five  hours.  A  retreat  having 
been  decided  upon,  they  were  ordered  to  form  their  ranks 
and  march  out  of  the  town ;  but,  on  a  sudden,  a  con- 
cealed battery  opened  fire  upon  them  at  a  distance  of 
200  yards,  and  only  a  score  of  the  brave  little  fellows 
escaped  with  theii'  lives.  This  unfortunate  affair-,  which 
occurx-ed  on  the  19th,  was  only  a  preliminary  encounter. 
The  advance  of  the  Piedmontese  army  through  the 
Papal  States,  thi-eatening  the  rear  of  the  Neapolitans, 
compelled  them  to  assume  the  offensive  against  Gari- 
baldi, in  order,  if  possible,  to  force  their  way  to  Naples, 
and  get  possession  of  the  city ;  in  which  case,  they  hoped 
that  diplomacy  would  arrest  the  march  of  the  invaders. 
It  was  consequently  determined  by  a  council  of  war 
that,  on  the  1st  October,  the  bu'thday  of  Francis  II.,  the 
whole  of  his  army  should  cross  the  Voltui-no  at  different 
points,  and  fall  upon  the  Garibaldian  lines.  The  plan 
might  have  been  successful  if  the  generals  were  capable 
officers.  The  principal  attack  was  dii'ected  against 
Garibaldi's  line,  between  Santa  Maria  and  St.  Angelo. 
It  was  vigorously  conducted,  and  well  supported  by 
powerful  artillery;  but  the  military  genius  of  Garibaldi, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  his  troops,  prevailed,  though  the 
General  b.arely  escaped  with  his  life.  One  of  the  horses 
of  his  carriage  was  shot  dead,  and  he  was  obliged,  with 
his  staff,  to  cross  the  fields  on  foot.  With  that  good 
fortime  which  seems  to  have  made  him  "the  man  of 
fate,"  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  upper  part  of  St. 
Angelo,  which  Colonel  Medici  was  defending  against  an 
overpowering  force.  From  that  point  he  was  able  to 
comprehend  in  all  its  details  the  dangerous  position  of 
his  army,  which  at  one  important  point  was  outflanked 
and  surrounded.  To  re-open  his  communications  on 
that  side  was  therefore  his  first  object.  This  was  not 
accomplished  without  a  desperate  fight  of  four  houi-s, 
ending  by  a  bayonet  charge,  led  by  Gai'ibaldi  himself, 
which  compelled  the  Neapolitans  to  retii-e,  and  pre- 
vented their  attaining  the  object  of  their  main  attack. 

At  the  Volturno,  Garibaldi  won  the  day,  with  greatly 
inferior  numbers,  although  ho  had  to  resist  the  com- 
bined attack  of  30,000  Neapolitan  troops,  massed  in  the 
short  line  between  San  Famaro  and  St.  Angelo.  Count 
Arrivabene  affii-ms  that  the  stoiy  then  current  in 
Europe,  that  the  Piedmontese  army  had  arrived  just  in 
time  to  turn  the  fortune  of  w.ar  in  their  favour,  is  utterly 
destitute  of  foundation.  It  is  true  that  one  battalion 
of  Bersaglieri,  200  strong  only,  was  scut  by  the 
Piedmontese  ambassador,  but  it  did  not  reach  the  field 
till  the  day  after  the  battle  was  fought.  Captain  Forbes 
states  that  by  eight  in  the  evening,  all  the  wounded 
wore  in  hospital,  the  General  himself  slept  .at  St.  Augelo, 
and  returned  to  Caserta  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Uo  was  unwilHng  to  renew  the  attack,  expecting  that 
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tlie  King,  who  had.  lost  in  tliis  battle  3,000  men,  would 
abandon  such  a  hopeless  contest.  The  remnant  of  the 
royal  forces  were  withdrawn  to  Gaeta.  Count  Arrivabeuo 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  in 
that  capacity  accompanied  them  in  theii-  retreat  from 
Capua,  with  oighty-fivo  Garibaldiau  soldiers.  They 
marched  the  whole  night,  and  at  daybreak  arrived  at  the 
village  of  St.  Agatha.  The  people,  savages  in  human 
form,  were  waiting  for  them.  As  the  cortege  approached, 
the  prisoners  were  received  with  tho  most  horrible  bowl- 
ings, and  with  a  shower  of  stones.  The  second  night  they 
passed  thi-ough  the  camp  of  the  Garigliano,  where  12,000 
Neapolitan  troops  had  been  posted.  About  midnight  a 
sudden  turning  of  tho  road,  revealed  their  bivouac  flre.s, 
which  cast  a  vivid  glaro  over  the  surrounding  objects. 
"  Hero  and  there  groups  of  soldiers  wrapt  in  their  large 
white  cloaks  could  bo  seen  moving  about  tho  camp. 
The  shining  helmets  of  the  dragoons,  the  pictui-esque 
caps  of  the  lancers,  and  the  shakoes  of  the  infantry 
stood  out  distinct  and  full  in  tho  red  glimmer  of  the 
flames  ;  and  the  steady  tread  of  feet,  accompanied  occa- 
sionally by  the  deep  but  quiet  utterance  of  the  watch- 
word, added  to  the  solemnity  of  that  wild  and  striking 
scene.  A  loud  cry  of,  '  The  Garibaldian  prisoners ! '  with 
dreadful  execrations,  was  suddenly  raised  throughout 
the  camp,  some  of  the  soldiers  rushing  forward,  and 
brandishing  burning  stakes  about  the  heads  of  the 
prisoners,  who  all  thought  they  were  about  to  be  bui-ned 
alive.  '  Let  us  die  like  Christians ! '  exclaimed  the 
chaplain  of  a  Milanese  battalion,  and  he  began  to  sing 
aloud  the  prayers  for  the  dying.  The  pious  summons  of 
the  minister  of  God  was  answered  with  the  unanimous 
cry,  'Yes,  let  us  die  hke  Christians,  and  like  the  soldiers 
oflibert)'.  Long  live  Italy !  Long  live  Garibaldi !' "  The 
guard,  however,  protected  them  from  their  bloodthirsty 
foes.  At  daybreak  they  arrived  at  Gaeta,  and  entered 
the  castle,  upon  the  gate  of  which  they  seemed  to  read 
the  words  of  Dante — 

"  All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here! " 

The  officers  were  thi'ust  into  a  square,  iU-ventilated 
room,  so  damp  that  the  walls  were  green  and  mouldy, 
and  so  dirty  that  the  stench  was  sickening.  Their  loud 
remonstrances,  however,  obtained  for'  them  better 
quarters. 

The  advance  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  army  on  the 
Garigliano  decided  the  fate  of  Southern  Italy  and  of 
the  Boiu'bon  dynasty.  It  seemed  rather  a  triumphal 
progress  than  a  contest  between  two  fighting  armies.  On 
the  4th  of  October  the  King  had  issued  a  proclamation 
to  his  soldiers,  in  which  he  told  them  that  the  mercenaries 
whom  he  had  set  fi-ee,  would  speak  of  them  in  foreign 
countries,  after  having  learned  that  God  recompenses 
those  who  serve  him,  and  not  those  who  oppress  peoples, 
and  despise  the  rights  of  the  nations.  "We  must,"  he 
said,  ' '  establish  a  strong  Italian  monarchy  on  the  liberty 
of  tho  people,  who  will  aid  us  with  order  and  concord. 
The  national  army  wiU  increase  more  and  more  the  glory, 
which,  during  eight  centuries,  has  shone  on  the  Cross  of 
Savoy.     Soldiers  !     I  take  the  command.     It  would  cost 


mo  too  much  not  to  bo  foremost  wherever  there  may  bo 
danger."  On  tho  10th  of  tho  same  month.  Garibaldi — 
having  called  upon  the  people  of  Southern  Italy  to  vote 
by  universal  suCfrago  for  or  against  annexation  to  tho 
northern  kingdom — addressed  the  citizens  of  Naples  as 
follows: — 

"To-morrow,  Victor  Emmanuel,  King  of  Italy  elect 
of  the  nation,  will  break  down  tho  frontier  which 
has  divided  us  for  so  many  centuries  from  the  rest  of  our 
country,  and,  listening  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  this 
bravo  people,  will  appear  among  us.  Let  us  worthily 
receive  tho  sent  of  Providence,  and  scatter  in  his  path, 
as  the  pledge  of  our  redemption  and  our  affection,  tho 
flowers  of  concord — to  him  so  grateful,  to  us  so  necessary. 
No  more  political  colours,  no  more  parties,  no  more  dis- 
cords. Italy  one  (as  the  people  of  this  metropolis  wisely 
determine),  and  the  King  ijalantuoiao,  are  the  eternal 
symbols  of  our  regeneration,  and  of  the  grandeur  and 
prosperity  of  the  country. 

"  G.  Garibaldi." 

A  Sardinian  division,  under  General  de  Sonaz,  landed 
at  Maufredonia  on  tho  14th  of  October,  and  marched 
on  Maddaloni;  while  the  main  body  of  the  Sardinian 
army,  under  General  Cialdini,  was  pushing  on  from  the 
Abruzzi  towards  Capua,  compelling  the  Neapolitans  to 
fall  back  on  Gaeta.  Garibaldi  had,  meantime,  concen- 
trated his  forces  at  Calvi,  whence  he  sent  Colonel 
Missori  to  convey  his  respects  to  Victor  Emmanuel  at 
Teana.  The  King  received  Missori  most  affectionately, 
evincing  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  army  of  Garibaldi, 
and  complimenting  the  gallant  envoy  on  his  own  ex- 
ploits at  Melazzo.  It  was  agreed  that  the  King  should 
meet  the  Dictator  next  day  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  called 
Santa  Maria  delta  Orooe.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, accordingly,  tho  Garibaldian  soldiers  were  drawn 
up  in  good  order,  and,  although  in  rags,  did  not  make  a 
bad  show.  When  the  King  made  his  appearance,  fol- 
lowed by  his  staff,  Garibaldi  advanced  to  meet  him. 
The  splendid  uniforms  of  the  Piedmontese  officers  con- 
trasted strikingly  with  the  coarse  garb  of  the  Garibal- 
dians.  The  General  wore  his  wide-awake,  his  red  flannel 
shirt,  his  American  grey  cloak,  and  black  trousers.  At 
his  side  hung  his  famous  English  sword,  ' '  worth  all  the 
embroidered  uniforms  of  the  world."  The  two  great 
leaders  of  Italian  unity  cordially  shook  hands,  and 
showed  by  their  faces  that  the  action  was  the  expression 
of  a  true  sentiment  of  affection  on  Garibaldi's  part,  and 
of  the  greatest  admii-ation  on  the  part  of  the  King.  Tho 
respective  staffs  halted  at  a  little  distance,  and  listened, 
in  breathless  expectation,  for  the  conversation  of  thoso 
warriors.  The  King  complimented  the  General  by  say- 
ing, that  without  his  daring  expedition  the  unity  of 
Italy  would  not  be  a  reality  for  ten  years  to  come.  "  It 
may  be,  su-e,"  answered  Garibaldi;  "  but  I  could  not 
have  attempted  my  expedition  had  not  Victor  Em- 
manuel been  the  most  noble  and  generous  of  kinfs." 
Victor  Emmanuel  then  reviewed  Garibaldi's  ai-my,  and 
when  they  both  appeared  in  front  of  the  patriot  columns, 
they  were  saluted  by  tho  enthusiastic  cries  of  12,000 
men.     His  Majesty  seemed  extremely  gratified  with  his 
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reception,  and  wten  the  soldiers  shouted,  "  Long  live  the 
1\ing  of  Italy  !  "  he  never  failed  to  answer,  "  Long  live 
Garibaldi !  Long  live  his  ai-my  !  "  The  review  being 
over,  the  King  and  the  General  rode  together  towards 
Bellona,  conversing,  the  two  staffs  following  at  some 
distance.  After  parting.  Garibaldi  said  to  one  of  his 
generals,  "  I  did  not  shrink  from  telling  the  King  that 
he  is  surrounded  by  a  set  of  men  who  aro  not  the 
warmest  friends  of  Italy.  I  tried  to  jiersuade  him  that 
what  has  been  said  about  the  influence  which  Mazzini 
and  his  friends  exercised  over  me,  is  a  mere  calumny. 
'  How  could  I  have  insisted  upon  sending  Mazzini  into 
exile-,  when  he  has  done  so  much  for  Italian  unity?' 
said  I  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  His  Majesty  agreed 
that  I  was  right."  * 

The  triumphs  of  the  Piedmontese  army  were  rapid. 
The  earthworks  wore  stormed,  the  Garigliano  was 
crossed,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Neapolitan  anny  was 
di'iven  back  to  Gaota.  Capua  having  been  bombarded 
for  forty-eight  hours,  the  garrison  sxirrondered  on  the 
2nd  of  November,  yielding  almost  without  conditions. 
The  King,  witnessing  the  bombardment,  said,  "  This  is 
a  sad  scene ;  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  we  are  sending 
death  and  destruction  into  an  Italian  town.  Let  us 
trust  that  the  cries  of  those  helpless  inhabitants  will 
induce  General  de  Garnet  to  sm-render."  He  did  sur- 
render; and  the  populace  who,  a  month  before,  were 
ready  to  murder  the  Garibaldian  prisoners,  now  loudly 
cheered  their  liberators. 

Meantime,  universal  suffrage  had  declared  Victor 
Emmanuel  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  there  being  but 
about  10,000  votes  for  the  Boui-bon,  against  1,300,000. 
The  task  of  Garibaldi  was  now  gloriously  accomplished ; 
his  progi-amme,  as  conqueror  and  Dictator,  exactly  ful- 
filled. On  the  1st  of  November  he  distributed  medals 
among  the  remnant  of  the  1,000  heroes  who  accom- 
panied him  to  Sicily.  In  the  speech  which  he  made  on 
that  occasion,  ho  said, — "  This  is  a  memorable  day  for 
us,  for  it  cements  the  alliance  of  two  nations,  and 
establishes  the  fraternity  of  the  people.  To-day  you 
have  destroyed  that  principle  of  egotism  which  has 
kept  the  nations  separated,  and  thus  has  facilitated  the 
servitude  of  all.  The  people  with  whom  you  have 
fraternised  to-day,  have  the  same  enemies  which 
thi-eaten  j-ou.  Your  cause  is  theirs,  and  theirs  is 
yours.  But  before  fighting  against  this  external 
enemj-,  you  have  internal  enemies  to  boat  down ;  and  I 
will  tell  you  that  the  chief  of  them  is  the  Pope.  If 
I  have  acquu-ed  any  merit  with  you,  it  is  that  of  tolUug 
you  the  truth,  frankly  and  without  a  veD.  In  using 
this  privilege,  I  tell  you  that  your  chief  enemy  is  the 
Pope.  I  am  a  Christian  as  you  are.  Yes,  I  am  of  that 
religion — that  which  has  broken  the  bonds  of  slavery, 
and  has  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  men  !  The  I'opo,  who 
oppresses  his  subjects,  and  is  an  enemy  of  Italian  inde- 
pofcdenco,  is  no  Christian.  Ho  denies  the  very  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity— he  is  Antichrist.  This  truth 
you  must   spread   among   those  who   are   near    you; 

•  "lUUjr  under  Victor  Emmanuel,"  vol.  11.,  pp.  291—293. 


for  it  is  only  when  all  Italians  shall  be  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  fact,  that  Italy  will  be  really  free  and 
united." 

On  the  7  th  of  November  Victor  Emmanuel  made  his 
triumphant  enti-y  into  Naples.  Everything  foreboded 
ill.  The  day  was  dark  and  stonny,  and  dense  clouds 
that  had  long  been  gathering  from  every  quarter,  now 
burst  in  torrents  of  rain.  Arriving  at  the  station,  the 
King  entered  the  royal  carriage,  placing  Garibaldi  at  his 
left,  and  the  Marquis  Pallavicini  and  Signor  Mordini, 
the  two  pro-dictators  of  Southern  Italy,  in  front.  An 
immense  crowd  thi-onged  the  streets ;  a  stranger,  how- 
ever, would  probably  have  been  led  to  inquire  which  of 
the  two  personages  seated  in  that  carriage  was  the 
King;  not  that  vivas  for  the  hero  of  Palestro  were 
wanting,  but  those  with  which  the  Neapolitans  greeted 
the  name  of  Garibaldi  were  certainly  more  numerous. 
Had  Victor  Emmanuel  been  envious,  he  would  have  had 
reason  to  regret  his  first  enti-y  into  Naples,  by  the  side 
of  so  popular  a  companion.  Fanti  and  Farini  had 
both  suggested  to  the  General  that  it  was  quite  possible 
that  the  Piedmontese  rule  might  not  meet  with  very 
general  approbation  in  Naples,  and  that  his  volunteers 
might  not  be  encouraged  as  much  as  he  could  wish. 
The  General  therefore  asked  three  things  of  the  King,  in 
return  for  the  two  crowns  he  had  given  him,  namely  : 
first,  to  be  appointed  Governor  of  Southern  Italy  for 
three  years ;  secondly,  that  the  decrees  he  had  signed 
during  his  dictatorship  should  be  ratified,  so  far  as  they 
were  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  laws  of  the 
coimtry ;  and,  thii'dly,  that  the  rank  conferred  by  him,  in 
virtue  of  his  dictatorship  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  on  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  should  be  recognised  by  the  new  Italian 
Government.  A  peremptory  refusal  was  given  to  the 
first  request.  The  two  last  the  King's  ministers  were  dis- 
posed to  grant,  but  upon  certain  conditions  to  be  named  bj- 
themselves.  In  the  end,  the  King  renewed  the  royal 
promise  he  had  previously  made,  that  Garibaldi's  volun- 
teers should  bo  incorporated  with  the  regular  army,  and 
be  subject  to  tho  scrutiny  of  a  mixed  commission — a 
promise  which  was  afterwards  broken  by  his  ministers. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Garibaldi  declined  all  tho  offers  subsequently  made  to 
him.  The  King  oflorod  him  apartments  in  any  palace 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  he  Uked  to  name.  He  also 
promised  him  that  when  his  daughter  should  marry,  ho 
would  give  her  a  wedding  portion.  He  proposed  making 
his  eldest  son  Menotti  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  offering 
him  at  the  same  time  tho  grand  cross  of  an  Italian 
order.  General  Cialdini  had  endoavoTu-ed,  it  was  said, 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  Garibaldi  and 
Cavom-;  but  it  can  never  bo  supposed  that  in  this 
Cavour  was  in  earnest.  For  if  ho  were,  why  was 
General  Fanti  permitted  to  accompany  tho  King  ?  Tho 
conduct  of  General  Fanti  at  Florence,  and  General 
Garibaldi's  resignation  of  tho  command  of  the  army  in 
Tuscany  in  consequence  of  that  conduct,  will  bo  fresh  in 
tho  memory  of  our  readers.  Yet  now  General  Fanti 
was  chosen  to  regulate  tho  future  destinies  of  tho 
southern    army,    although   ho    had   always  boon    tho 
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greatest  adversary  of  the  volunteers,  and  vraa  believed  to 
bo  tho  bitterest  foo  of  Garibaldi  himself.  On  the  arrival 
of  tho  King,  his  Majesty,  as  a  devout  Catholic,  attended 
to  pay  his  devotions  at  tho  shrine  of  St.  Januarius ; 
Garibaldi  did  not  kneel,  biit  remained  standing  apart  a 
few  paces  behind.  The  King  was  in  his  handsome 
uniform ;  Garibaldi  in  the  old  i-ed  shirt  in  which  he 
had  gained  two  kingdoms  for  Victor  Emmanuel.  Mr. 
Brooke  says — 

"  As  tho  vivas  of  the  populace  rang  through  tho  damp 
air,  I  thought  Garibaldi  seemed  by  far  the  more  popular 
personsigo  of  the  two;  and  -I  rejoiced  that  it  was  so. 
What  born  king  on  earth  is  as  great  as  he,  in  his  sublime 
simplicity  of  character  and  spotless  purity  of  intention  ? 
I  asked  mj'self  that  day,  and  found  no  answer.  Tho 
visit  to  tho  relics  was  soon  over.  Then  bold  Victor 
Emmanuel  strode  down  the  middle  aisle,  his  plain,  bluff 
features  set  in  ii-on  rigidity,  never  moving  a  muscle,  and 
as  Garibaldi  walked  close  to  him,  we  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  comparison.  Garibaldi,  with  his  broad, 
thoughtful  brow,  deep-sunk,  clear  eyes,  in  whose  depths 
no  shade  of  dishonest  piu-poso  ever  lurked,  and  calm 
self-possessed  demeanour;  and  the  King,  with  his 
dragoon's  style  and  bold  glance,  with  nothing  beyond 
this  noticeable  about  him.  These  two  men— the  born 
king  and  the  kingly  subject — were  indeed  contrasts. 
As  Garibaldi  walked  down  the  aisle,  the  people  rushed 
upon  him,  kissing  him  and  clasping  the  very  hem  of 
his  jacket,  like  devotees,  and  then  set  up  once  more  a 
shout  of  long  pent-up  enthusiasm.  The  King  after- 
wards presented  himself  at  the  balcony,  with  Garibaldi 
by  his  side." 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  tho  8th  of  November,  the  King, 
attended  by  his  Ministers  of  State  and  superior  officers  of 
his  staff,  received  the  Dictator  in  the  throne  room  of  the 
royal  palace.  Signer  Conforti,  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior under  Garibaldi's  government,  then  made  the 
following  address  to  the  King,  which  was  composed  by 
the  Dictator : — "  Sire, — The  Neapolitan  people  in  public 
meeting  assembled,  have  by  an  immense  majority  pro- 
claimed you  as  their  king.  Nine  millions  of  Italians 
are  united  to  the  other  province,  which  have  already 
been  smiling  tinder  the  happy  rule  of  your  Majesty ; 
and  by  this  unity  has  been  verified  your  solemn  promise 
that  Italy  shall  belong  to  Italians  alone."  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  replied  in  his  usual  laconic  style,  and  thus 
began  the  constitutional  rule  of  Piedmont,  and  ended 
the  dictatorial  functions  of  Garibaldi  in  the  peninsula. 
At  the  same  time  Garibaldi  issued  a  long  address  to  his 
companions  in  arms,  from  which  the  following  is  an 
extract : — 

"  To  my  companions  in  arms, — Providence  has  given 
Victor  Emmanuel  to  Italy.  Every  Italian  should  unite 
himself  to  him.  All  should  gather  close  around  him. 
By  the  side  of  the  galantuomo  every  strife  should 
disappear,  and  every  rancour  be  dissipated.  Once 
again,  I  repeat  my  cry  to  you,  to  place  arms  in  the 
.  hands  of  all!  If  the  month  of  March,  1861,  does  not 
find  a  million  of  Italians  under  arms — oh,  then,  poor 
Liberty!  Alas!  for  an  Italian  existence.  Italians  of  Cata- 


lafami,  of  Palermo,  of  tho  Voltumo,  of  Ancona,  of  Castel- 
fidardo,  and  of  Isernia,  and  every  man  of  tho  land  who 
is  neither  a  slave  nor  a   coward — come   one  and   all, 
cluster  closely  around  the  hero  of  Palestro  ;  and,  under 
his  regis,  Tvill  we  hurl  our  united  strength  upon  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  tyranny !   Eoceive,  young  volunteers, 
honourable  survivors  of  ten  battles,  one  farewell  word. 
It  comes,  radiant  with  affection,  from  tho  depths  of  my 
soul.     I  leave  you  to-day,  but  for  a  short  time  only. 
The  hour  of  battle  will  again  see  mo  among  you,  by  the 
side  of  the  soldiers  of  Italian  liberty.     We  shall  soon 
meet  again  to  march  towards  the  North,  carrying  thither 
freedom  to  our  brethren  who  are  still  doomed  to  wear 
the  chains  of  tho  stranger.    Yes,  brethren,  we  shall  soon 
meet  again,  to  march  together  to  new  fields  of  glory  ! 
"  Giuseppe  Gaeib.vldi." 
•    Tho  King,  speaking  to  General  Garibaldi,  observed, 
"So  you  are  resolved  to  return  to  Caprera?"     "Yes, 
sire,"   was   the   answer.      The   King    then    continued, 
' '  But  how  do  you  intend  to  get  there  ?     There  are  no 
steamers  i-unning  in  that  direction."     "If  any  necessity 
occurred,  I  would  ask  my  friend  Admii'al  Mundy  to 
give  me  a  passage  on  board  an  English  ship,"  answered 
Garibaldi.     In  the  end,  the  Dictator  returned  to  Caprera 
in  an  American  merchant  steamer,  the  Washington.  The 
courtiers  who  came  in  the  suite  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
heaped   a  number   of   petty  insults   on   the  Dictator. 
Those  to  whom  the  General  had  granted  apartments  in 
the  royal  palaces,  received  immediate  notice  from  the 
Piedmontese  officials   to   quit.     Orders  signed  by  him 
were  refeiTed   to  the  ministers  for  confirmation ;    and 
when  he  sent  to  the  royal  stables  for  a  carriage  to  con- 
vey him  to  the  station,  tho  Master  of  the  Horse  sent 
him  a  message  that  he  had  none  at  his  disposal,  and 
recommended  him  to  take  a  fiacre.     It  must  be  remem- 
bered  that  Garibaldi  remained  Dictator   of   the   Two 
Sicilies  until  the  day  before  he   left;    therefore,   as  a 
matter  of  right,  the  carriages  of  the  ex-King  of  Naples 
belonged,  'for  the  time  at  least,  to  him.     Count  Arriva- 
beue — one  of  the  most  devoted  admirers  of  Cavour — is 
compelled  to  confess  that  that  minister,  under  the  evil 
influence  of  the  so-called  party  of  "  order,"  had  deter- 
mined, from   the  very  first,   to  humble   the  party  of 
action  in  tho  dust.     When  Garibaldi  became  aware  that 
the  question  was  a  mere  struggle  for  power,  he  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  leave  the  country  he  had,  with  so 
much  heroism,  delivered   from  the  iron   grasp   of  its 
oppressors.     Basso,  his  private  secretary,  was  obliged 
to  inform  him  that  aU  the  money  which  he  had  at  his 
command — though  only  the  day  before  Dictator  of  the 
richest  pro^ance  of  Italy — was  £30,  saved  by  him  with 
the  greatest  economy  during  the  campaign.     "Do  not 
be  anxious.  Basso,"  answered  Garibaldi,  with  a  smile; 
"we    have    at    Caprera    plenty    of    wood    and    com, 
which  we  will  send  to  Maddelana  for  sale."     Garibaldi 
returned  to  Caprera  a  much  poorer  man  than  he  had 
left  it ;  nearly  as  poor,  indeed,  as  when  he  wandered  in 
exile  in  the  South  American  forests.* 

*  Chambers. 
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The  session  of  1860  opened  on  the  24tli  of  January,  Her 
Majesty  delivering  the  royal  speech,  in  person.  In  the 
debates  on  the  address,  the  affairs  in  Italy  became  a  pro- 
minent topic  of  discussion,  especially  the  part  that  Franco 
had  played  after  the  war,  in  demanding  the  cession  of 
Savoy  and  Nice.  In  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Brougham 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Italians  should  be  allowed 
to  work  out  their  own  freedom,  without  the  interference 
of  foreigners,  whether  French,  Sardinian,  or  Austrian. 
No  doubt  they  would  do  it,  if  Austrian  interference 
could  be  got  rid  of ;  but  that  was  precisely  the  difficulty 
which  rendered  tho  interference  of  the  other  powers 
necessary.  Lord  Derby  objected  to  England  joining 
any  conference  on  the  subject  at  all.  On  the  7th  of 
February  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  brought  forward  a 
distinct  motion  upon  the  subject.  The  noble  lord — who 
had  been  distinguished  as  a  Whig,  and  something  more, 
and  whose  ultra-Liberalism  when  Viceroy  of  Ireland  had 
exposed  him  to  much  animadversion,  was  converted  to 
ultra-Conservatism  by  his  residence  as  ambassador  in 
Italy — became  during  this  session  the  zealous  partisan 
of  the  despots  whom  the  people  had  deposed.  He  moved 
an  address  to  tho  Queen  on  the  subject  of  tho  proposed 
annexation  of  Savoy.  Lord  Granville,  in  reply,  stated 
that  he  had  assui-ances  from  both  France  and  Sardinia 
that  no  compact  existed  between  those  countries  for  tho 
cession,  exchange,  or  sale  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France. 
Earl  Grey  remarked  that  they  were  all  unanimous  in 
condemnation  of  tho  proposed  annexation ;  and  said  that 
if  it  were  really  truo  that  a  secret  treaty  had  boon 
entered  into  between  France  and  Sardinia  for  their 
mutual  aggrandisement,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
language  euffiolently  strong  to  denounce  tho  iniquity 
and  immorality  of  such  a  compact,  which  could  only  bo 
described  as  a  great  crime  against  tho  civilised  world. 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  also  used  very  strong  language 
on  the  subject.  The  Earl  of  Derby  referred  to  a  special 
reason  why  Piedmont  should  not  codo  Savoy.  She  was 
bound  by  a  speciSc  treaty  to  Switzerland  never  to 
alienate  that  province.  The  language  of  Piedmont  to 
Franco  ought  to  bo  that  it  was  impossible — owing  to  a 
treaty  with  Switzerland— that  she  could  j-lold  on  this 
question ;  in  which  case  Franco  would  surely  not  bo  so 
unscrupulously  violent  as  to  take  thoso  provinces  by 
force.  "  All  confidonco  in  tho  steady  policy  and  peaceful 
character  of  tho  Emperor  of  tho  French  would  bo  lost ; 
and  it  would  bo  said  that  Austria  had  been  expelled  by 
France  from  Italy,  not  for  Italian  indopendenco,  but  for 
tho  furtherance  of  licr  own  selfish  ends.  Tho  present  was 
a  groat  opportunity  for  tho  Emporor  of  tho  French  to 


estabhsh  a  character  for  peace  and  moderation,"' by 
declaring  that  he  entertained  no  idea  of  extending  the' 
French  frontier  beyond  its  present  limits,  or  of  destroy-' 
ing  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  maintain  a  policy  of  non-iuterferenco 
in  tho  affairs  of  other  countries ;  by  which  declaration  ho 
would  estabEsh  a  moral  power  throughout  Europe,  as 
great  as  tho  material  power  now  wielded  by  Prance." 
Lord  Stratford  de  Rodcliffe  concurred  in  these  views. 
The  motion  was  withdi-awn.  But,  on  tho  14th  of  the 
same  month,  Lord  Normanby  brought  forward  another 
motion  in  reference  to  the  new  Government  of  Central 
Italy,  which  he  denounced  in  tho  strongest  terms  of 
reprobation.  Tho  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  ably  answered 
the  vituperative  speech  of  Lord  Normanby,  and  con- 
tradicted his  allegations  from  his  own  personal  know- 
ledge. The  fiscal  burdens  under  which,  according  to 
Lord  Normanby,  the  people  of  Sardinia  groaned,  the 
noble  mai-quis  declared  to  bo  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  taxation  endured  by  Venetia,  which  was,  in  fact, 
absolute  confiscation.  The  motion  was  for  the  produc- 
tion of  papers,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

There  had  been  similar  discussions  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  led  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  12th 
of  March,  to  make  a  formal  statement  about  Italy,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  vindicate  tho  course  taken  by  the 
Government.  But  tho  discussions  led  to  no  jiraotical 
result ;  inasmuch  as,  whatever  might  bo  the  feeling  about 
the  extension  of  the  French  frontiers  by  the  annexation 
of  Savoy  and  Nice,  the  House  was  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  it  should  not  be  made  a  ground  of  war  with  France. 

Great  interest  was  felt  at  the  opening  of  this  session 
about  the  forthcoming  financial  statement  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  tho  Treaty  of  Commorco  with  France,  which 
had  been  recently  signed,  but  the  terms  of  which  had 
not  been  laid  before  Parliament.  The  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary was  fixed  for  the  Budget,  but  the  illness  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  caused  its  postponement  to  the  10th.  His 
speech  on  that  occasion  lasted  four  hours,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  all  his  accustomed  clearness,  force,  and 
eloquence.  On  tho  21st  of  February,  Mr.  Du  Cano  moved 
a  resolution  against  the  Budget  to  the  efTect,  that,  while 
recognising  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  increased 
expenditure  of  tho  coming  financial  year,  tho  House 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  add  to  tho 
existing  deficiency,  by  diminishing  the  ordinary  revenue ; 
and  was  not  prepared  to  disappoint  the  just  expectations 
of  tho  country,  by  re-imposing  the  iircomo  tax  at  an  un- 
necessarily high  rate.  A  debate  followed,  which  was 
continued  by  adjournment  on  the  two  following  days ; 
and  the  result  was  a  division,  which,  in  a  very  full 
IIouso,  gave  to  tho  Government  a  majority  of  1 10  ;  thus 
deciding  the  question  of  its  financial  policy  and  of  tho 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France.  A  more  formal  sanc- 
tion, however,  to  this  treaty  was  subsequently  given  on 
tho  motion  of  Mr.  Byng,  who  propo.sod  to  present  an 
address  to  Her  Majesty,  expressing  tho  acknowledgment 
of  tho  IIouso  for  the  treaty.  Tho  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Baiues;  but  Mr.  Horsman  moved  an  amendment 
to  tho  effect,  that  tho  treaty  imposed  unnecessary  and 
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impolitic  restrictions  on  tho  Crown  and  Legislatui-o  of  this 
country,  and  prayed  for  tho  omission  of  tho  11th  article 
from  the  treaty.  This  amendment  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  282  against  50. 

The  financial  measures  of  tho  Government  raised  an 
important  constitutional  question  as  to  tho  power  of  tho 
House  of  Lords.  When  tho  Paper  Duty  Bepeal  Bill, 
which  had  passed  tho  House  of  Commons,  camo  for  the 
first  reading  iu  tho  Upper  House,  Lord  Monteagle  gave 


statement  and  -vindication  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
There  had  been  controversies  on  tho  point  in  ibrmer 
times,  and  tho  House  had  abandoned  tho  claim  to  alter 
or  originato  money  bills,  but  not  tho  right  to  reject  a 
money  bill.  Lord  Monteagle  spoke  on  tho  same  side. 
Lord  Dufforin  and  Lord  Clanrioardo  urged  upon  tho 
Houso  tho  impolicy  of  undertaking  to  decide,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Commons,  what  taxes  should  bo  retained  or 
'-remitted.     Lord  Cranworth  admitted  that  the  House 
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notice  that  ho  should,  at  the  proper  time,  move  for  its 
rejection.  The  second  reading  was  moved  by  Lord 
Granville  on  tho  21st  of  May.  Having  explained  the 
measure,  he  asked,  in  conclusion,  whether  it  was  desirable 
that  the  House  of  Lords,  now  so  popular,  should  furnish 
ground  for  declamation  and  agitation  by  introducing  a 
new  .system,  and  making  its  hand  seen  and  felt  in  every 
burden  that  pressed  upon  the  people.  Tho  question 
was,  whether  the  Lords  had  a  right  to  reject  a  money 
bill  which  the  Commons  had  adopted.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
argued  this  question  fully,  and  went  into  an  historical 
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could  reject  a  bill,  whether  for  relief  or  burden,  but 
denied  that  it  had  ever  refused  to  concur  iu  the  repeal 
of  a  tax  under  such  cii-cumstauces  as  the  present.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  vindicated  the  poUoy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, remarking  that  Lord  Lyndhurst's  precedents  were 
mere  money  bUls,  which  were  different  from  supply 
biUs,  and  that  there  was  no  instance,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, of  a  supply  bill  being  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  con- 
tending that  to  do  so  Vi'as  against  the  wholo  spirit  of  tho 
constitution.  On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Derby  contended 
that  the  Duke's  argument  involved  an  absurd  limitation 
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of  the  powers  of  the  House.  The  result,  after  a  long  and 
able  debate,  was  that  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  ma- 
jority of  89,  the  numbers,  including  proxies,  being 
for  the  bin,  104 ;  against  it,  193.  This  result  was  hailed 
as  a  great  Conservative  triumph;  bat  among  the  Liberal 
partj-,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  doors, 
it  excited  a  strong  feeling  against  the  Lords,  who  wore 
believed  to  have  aiTogated  to  themselves  unconstitu- 
tional power  in  subjecting  the  nation  to  a  continuance 
of  fiuancial  burdens,  not  being  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  feeling  of  hostility,  however,  was  mitigated 
by  the  consideration  that,  though  constitutionally  wrong, 
the  Lords  were  right  in  deeming  it  inexpedient,  at  that 
time,  to  forego  the  income  derived  from  the  paper  duties. 
There  was,  of  course,  great  irritation  in  a  large  section 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  any  further  collision  was 
averted  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  21  to  search  for  precedents  on 
the  subject.  The  report  of  the  committee  was  purely 
historical.  Tho  Premier,  however,  made  it  the  basis  of 
a  series  of  resolutions  which  he  moved  on  the  Gth  of  July, 
to  the  effect  that  the  right  of  granting  aids  and  supplies 
to  tho  Crown  is  in  the  Commons  alone,  as  an  essential 
part  of  their  constitution ;  and  the  limitation  of  all  such 
grants  as  to  the  matter,  manner,  measure,  and  time  is 
only  in  them.  la  moving  this  resolution,  the  noble 
lord  noticed  ono  fact  which  furnished  an  excuse  for  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Lords— namely,  thai?  diuiing  the 
interval  between  the  second  and  third  reading  in  tho 
Commons,  the  majority  had  dwindled  down  from  fifty- 
three  to  nine;  a  fact  which  could  not  be  overlooked. 
Ho  advised  tho  House,  therefore,  as  the  most  dignified 
course,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  daclaratioa  of  its  consti-, 
tutional  privileges.  Three  amendments  were  proposed ; 
but  as  Mr.  Disraeli  ofiered  to  Lord  Palmerston  tho 
sincere  tribute  of  his  adhesion  tO'  the  patriotic  speech 
v,-ith  which  ho  had  introduced  the  motion,  tho  amend- 
ments wore  withdrawn,  and'tho  resolution  unanimotisly 
adopted.  The  second  resolution  was,  "  That  although  the 
Lords  have  exercised  tho  power  of  rejecting  bills  of 
several  descriptions,  relating  to  taxation,  by  negativing 
tho  whole,  yet  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  them  has 
not  been  frequent,  and  is  justly  regarded  by  this  House 
with  peculiar  jealousy,  as  affecting  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mons to  grant  the  supplies,  and  to  provide  the  ways  and 
means  for  tho  seiwico  of  the  year."  The  third  resolution 
affirmed  that  tho  House  had  in  its  own  handstho  right  to 
impose  and  remit  taxes,  and  to  frame  bills  of  supplj^ ;  and 
that  this  right,  as  to  matter,  manner,  measure,  and  time, 
.should  be  maintained  inviolate.  These  resolutions  were 
:not  believed  by  tho  Liberal  party  to  go  as  far  as  the  case 
demanded.  Accordingly,  oa  the  17th  of  July,  Lord 
Fermoy  moved  the  following  resolution: — "That  the 
rejection  by  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  bill  for  tho  repeal 
of  tho  paper  duties  is  an  encroachment  on  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  tho  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  is 
therefore  incumbent  on  this  House  to  adopt  a  practical 
measure  for  tho  vindication  of  its  rights  and  privileges." 
He  observed  that  out  of  doors  there  was  a  strong  fooling 
of  indignation  upon  this  subject,  indicated  by  the  num- 


ber of  petitions  and  of  public  meetings  in  tho  principal 
towns  of  England,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted 
denouncing  the  aggi-ession  of  the  Lords.  Sir  John  Tre- 
lawny,  Mr.  Osborne,  and  others,  condemned  the  course 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Palmerston,  however, 
deprecated  the  renewal  of  the  discussion,  and  moved  the 
previous  question.  It  was  generally  felt  that  Lord 
Fermoy's  motion  was  ill-timed.  It  was  accordingly 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  177  to  138. 

The  question  of  the  paper  duties,  however,  the  aboli- 
tion of  which  was  assumed  ia  the  French  Treaty,  was 
yet  to  be  settled  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  moved  a  resolution 
upon  the  subject,  on  the  Gth  of  August,  when  he  exposed 
and  refuted  the  arguments  of  the  paper  manufacturers, 
showing  that  they  were  nothing  better  than  the  old 
fallacies  of  the  Protectionists ;  and  he  argued,  moreover, 
that  tho  House  was  bound  by  the  French  Treaty  to 
abandon  the  paper  duty.  So  far  as  intention  was  con- 
cerned, the  articles  of  the  treaty  showed,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  dispute,  that  our  meaning  was  to  part  with 
every  vestige  of  the  protective  policy.  The  House  of 
Commons  had  given  its  consent  to  the  treaty,  and  a 
specific  pledge  that  it  would  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
give  it  effect.  With  regard  to  the  absence  of  reciprocity, 
the  protectionist  interest  in  France  was  too  strong  for 
ihS'  Government.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  regarded  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  export  of  rags  as  utterly  insignificant, 
because  France  was  a  dear  country  for  rags,  and  was 
obliged  to  import  them  for  its  own  use.  Mr.  Puller 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  "  That  without  desiring  to 
prejudice  the  question  of  a  reduction,  at  a  future  period, 
of  the  duty  on  books  and  paper,  this  committee  does 
not  think  fit  at  present  to  assent  to  such  reduction." 
Sir  H.  Cairns  stated  tho  case  of  tho  paper-makers,  and 
was  answered  by  the  Attorney-General.  After  speeches 
by  Lord  J.  Eussell,  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
the  amendment  was  rejected,  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
ChanceUoi-  of  the  Exchequer^  abolishing  the  duties, 
adopted. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  Loitd  John  EuBsell  experienced 
in  his  own  person  the  wonderfal  changes  in  public  sen- 
timent which  had  passed  over  England  in  the  course  of 
a  single  generation.  He  still  clung  to  the  idea  that  it 
was  necessary  to  dp  something  to  complete  tho  great 
measure  of  Parliamentary  reform,  to  supply  its  defects, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  the  altered  condition  of  society  pro- 
duced by  the  marvellous  development  of  manufacturing 
industry.  Having  been  mainly  instrumental  in  defeat- 
ing the  Eeform  Bill  of  tho  Conservative  Administration, 
ho  felt  it  the  more  incumbent  upon  him  to  redeem  tho 
promises  repeatedly  made  to  complete  the  reform  of  tho 
representation  of  tho  people.  Ho  did  not  find  fault  with 
his  own  great  measure  of  1832;  on  tho  contrary,  with, 
true  paternal  affection,  ho  avowed  his  firm  belief  that 
no  measure  had  so  few  faults.  What  ho  proposed  to  do 
was,  in  a  simple  manner,  to  supply  its  unavoidable 
omissions  and  remedy  its  necossar)-  defects.  Ho  then 
went  into  details,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  hero  to 
allude.  Tho  public  took  no  interest  whatever  in  tho 
question.    This  undeniable  fact  suggested  a  topic  in  his 
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favour,  the  noblo  lord  no  doubt  forgotting  that  ho  had 
relied  on  arguments  and  facts  of  an  opposite  kind  thirty 
years  before.  He  thought  that  tho  Legislature  ought 
not  to  wait  for  an  agitation  that  would  force  demands 
upon  Parliament.  Tho  concession  of  just  claims  should 
not  be  delayed  because  they  were  not  urged.  Leave 
was  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  England ;  Mr.  Card  well, 
Chief  Secretary  for  L-oland,  brought  in  a  similar  bill 
the  same  evening  for  that  country,  as  did  the  Lord 
Advocate  for  Scotland.  The  second  reading  took  place 
on  the  19th  of  March ;  but  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
describes  the  debate  as  so  utterly  devoid  of  interest  that 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  House  together.  It  was  pro- 
tracted by  repeated  adjournments  from  the  19th  of 
March  till  tho  3rd  of  May,  when  the  second  reading 
was  adopted  without  a  division.  The  4th  of  June  was 
appointed  for  going  into  committee  on  the  bill,  when 
Lord  John  Russell  explained  the  course  which  tho 
Government  meant  to  take.  But  Sir  J.  Fergusson 
moved  an  amendment,  on  the  motion  that  the  Speaker 
leave  the  chair,  seconded  by  Colonel  Dickson,  that  tho 
debate  should  be  adjourned  until  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
bills  were  before  the  house,  in  order  that  the  three 
might  advance  jjari  passu.  After  a  debate  on  this 
motion,  the  House  divided,  when  it  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  21,  the  numbers  being — For  tho  ad- 
journment, 248  ;  against  it,  269.  But  as  the  public 
seemed  to  care  Httle  what  became  of  tho  measure, 
and  as  it  was  now  ciuite  evident  that  it  could  not  pass 
during  that  session,  its  noble  author,  on  the  11th  of 
June,  had  to  make  the  humiliating  avowal  that  the 
Government  had  determined  to  withdraw  the  bill. 

The  affairs  of  India  occupied  considerable  attention 
during  the  session  of  1S60.  Its  finances  had  got  into  a 
state  of  confusion,  the  public  debt  was  increasing  every 
year,  and  it  was  found  impossible,  by  those  charged 
with  the  administration,  to  equalise  the  income  and  the 
expenditui'e.  Under  these  circiunstances,  the  Home 
Government  had,  in  the  previous  year,  sent  out 
Mr.  James  Wilson  as  financial  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  at  Calcutta.  This  gentleman,  the  weU- 
kuown  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Economist,  had 
established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  ablest  financiers 
in  England.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Control,  and  he  subsequently  became 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury ;  he  was,  therefore, 
specially  qualified  for  the  task  he  undertook.  On  his 
arrival  in  India,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Indian  finances;  and  when  he  had  mastered  the  subject, 
he  matui-ed  a  plan  for  the  reduction  of  expenditure, 
which,  in  connection  with  improvements  in  the  system 
of  taxation,  would,  he  hoped,  make  matters  right.  He 
brought  this  plan  before  the  Council  in  an  able  and 
elaborate  speech.  It  was  well  received  in  India,  and 
also  most  favourably  in  this  country;  but  it  did  not 
meet  the  approbation  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  who  had 
been  recently  appointed  Governor  of  Madras,  and  con- 
sidered himself  a  very  high  authority  on  Indian  afifahs. 
He  was  betrayed  into  the  indiscretion  of  publicly 
attacking  Mr.   AVilson's   scheme.      The   conduct   of  a 


great  public  functionary  in  India,  in  thus  openly  assail- 
ing tho  measui-os  of  the  Government  tinder  which  he 
served,  especially  in  the  then  critical  stato  of  Indiaa 
affairs,  presented  an  example  of  imprudence  so  dan- 
gerous that  it  could  not  bo  tolerated ;  and,  accordingly, 
tho  Home  Govormaent  gave  orders  for  tho  immediate 
recall  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
however,  !Mr.  Wilson's  i)lan  was  rather  severely  criti- 
cised by  tho  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  who  especially  con- 
deLined  the  part  of  his  speech  that  reflected  on  the 
Sepoy  army,  which  had  contributed  to  the  political 
tranquillity  of  that  empho,  and  still  amounted  to  200,000 
men.  The  Duke  of  Ai'gyll  defended  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
reminded  the  House  that  there  was  an  existing  deficit  of 
£9,000,000,  and  a  prospectivo  one  for  the  next  year  of 
£6,500,000;  remarking  that  the  strictures  on  the  Sepoys 
applied  only  to  the  Bengal  portion  of  the  Indian  army. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  tho  recall  of  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  became  the  subject  of  discussion.  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  the  Indian  Secretary,  explained  that  the 
step  was  taken  quite  independently  of  the  merits  of  the 
questions  at  issue,  and  simply  because  of  his  most  im- 
proper act  of  publishing  his  minute — a  most  valuable 
document,  no  doubt,  but  it  was  published  without  the 
concurrence  or  knowledge  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Madras  Government,  and  even  against  their  advice — an 
act  which  the  ex-Governor  had  attempted  to  justify. 
Much,  therefore,  as  he  regretted  tho  loss  of  so  able  a 
man,  the  Home  Government  would  be  wanting  in 
their  duty  if  they  overlooked  such  an  act  of  insub- 
ordination ;  "an  act  subversive  of  all  authority — the 
mutiny  of  one  governor  against  another."  Mr.  Bright 
objected  to  Mr.  Wilson's  scheme,  because  he  projiosed  to 
balance  income  and  expenditiu'e  by  imposing  new  taxes. 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  thought  this  unnecessary,  be- 
lieving that  the  balance  might  be  effected  by  reducing 
expenditui'o.  He  wrote  a  most  able  minute,  which,  in 
Mr.  Bright's  opinion,  showed  him  to  be  more  of  a 
statesman  than  the  author  of  the  Calcutta  scheme. 
The  publication,  however,  was  another  question ;  and 
as  it  was  most  unusual,  and  contrary  to  official 
etiquette,  he  could  not  blame  Sir  Charles  Wood  for  the 
course  adopted.  Lord  Palmerston,  while  acknowledging 
the  abdity  and  honesty  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  stated, 
that  in  the  caso  of  such  an  act  of  insnborduiation, 
such  a  violation  of  official  duty,  attended  with  so  much 
hazard,  the  Government  had  no  option;  and  he  could 
not  understand  how  a  man  so  versed  in  official  duty, 
and  so  well  aware  of  the  consequences  of  such  an  act, 
could  have  been  bUnd  to  its  character.  Subsequently, 
in  a  debate  on  Indian  finance,  which  occurred  on  tho 
13th  of  August,  the  Secretary  for  India  stated  that  the 
recall  of  Sir  Charles  was  the  most  painful  duty  of  his 
public  life.  He  then  went  into  a  discussion  of  the  rival 
schemes,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be 
new  taxes.  In  fact,  the  classes  best  able  to  bear  taxa- 
tion had  hitherto,  in  a  great  measiue,  escaped  it ;  mer- 
chants and  fuud-holders  could  be  reached  only  by 
means  of  an  income-tax,  and  this  measure  was  there- 
fore   adopted.      The  result    of   Mr.   Wilson's  scheme 
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realised  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  sup- 
porters. He  -was  unfortunately  removed  by  death  in 
the  midst  of  his  labours,  being  cut  off  by  cholera,  at 
Calcutta,  on  the  11th  of  August,  after  a  residence  of 
about  a  year  in  India ;  but  the  system  which  he  in- 
augurated was  ably  carried  out  by  his  successor,  Mr. 
Laing ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  resources  of  India 
have  been  rapidly  developed,  and  the  country  has 
entered  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  quite  unprecedented 
in  its  history.  Railways  are  being  constructed,  irriga- 
tion works  restored,  private  enterprise  encouraged,  and 
social  progress  promoted  in  every  direction  ;  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  good  that  may  bo  effected  by  sound 
economic  principles,  honestly  carried  out. 

An  act  was  passed  this  year  for  the  re-organisation  of 
the  Indian  army,  which  was  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  transfer  of  the  government  from  the  East  India 
Company  to  the  Queen — a  benefit  to  India  of  immense 
magnitude,  resulting  from  the  late  mutiny.  The  Indian 
Council  was  opposed  to  the  change  in  the  army ;  but  the 
Cabinet  sustained  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  the  Parliament 
sanctioned  the  measure.  On  the  12th  of  June  Sir  C. 
Wood  brought  in  a  biU  to  alter  the  regulation  of  Her 
Majesty's  local  European  forces  in  India.  The  East 
India  Company  had  maintained  three  armies,  one  at 
each  presidency,  part  of  which  consisted  of  Europeans, 
enlisted  in  this  country  for  local  service  in  India,  the 
proportion  of  which  to  the  Company's  troops  was  two  to 
one.  After  the  mutiny  had  been  put  down,  there  was 
much  discontent  among  the  Euroiiean  soldiers  with 
I'eference  to  the  new  arrangements ;  in  consequence  of 
which  many  of  them  were  discharged  and  sent  home. 
It  was  resolved,  after  much  consideration,  that  our  mili- 
tary power  in  India  should  consist  of  a  uniform  force, 
instead  of  the  anomaly  of  two  European  armies.  The 
amalgamation  of  the  two  Indian  armies  in  the  manner 
proposed  was  objected  to  by  Lord  Stanley,  Colonel  Sykes, 
Sir  Do  Lacy  Evans,  and  others  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Mills  moved 
that  the  biU  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  three 
months.  The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Sir  E.  Cole- 
brooke,  who  contended  that  the  Government  had  not 
shown  sufficient  grounds  for  so  important  a  change.  Sir 
J.  Elphinstone  also  opposed  tho  bill.  Mr.  Buxton 
argued  against  it  upon  financial  and  sanitary  grounds, 
quoting  the  authority  of  Lord  EUenborough,  Lord  Can- 
ning, and  Sir  John  Lawrence,  and  observing  that  both 
tho  late  Government  and  the  present  had,  until  this 
year,  been  favourable  to  a  distinct  local  army.  Mr. 
Horsman  was  opposed  to  a  measure  that  would  transfer 
to  the  Horse  Guards  a  largo  amount  of  patronage,  and 
revolutionise  the  government  of  India.  Ho  charged  Su' 
C.  Wood  with  disingenuousness ;  he  declared  that  he 
was  ready  to  prove,  from  his  own  knowledge,  that 
there  were  documents  on  tho  subject,  produced  as  com- 
plete, which  were  only  extracts,  important  passages 
having  been  taken  out  of  them.  He  complained  of 
detaiLs  of  the  Government  scheme  which  had  been  kept 
back,  but  which  were  of  great  constitutional  importance. 
There  was  the  question  of  the  patronage,  of  the  influence, 
the  power,  and  authority  that  would  bo  given  to  tho 


military  department;  and  there  was  the  question  of 
expense.  These  were  points  which  involved  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  should  be  one  supremo  head  or  a 
double  Government  in  India,  and  the  House  was  simply 
asked  to  repeal  an  Act  of  Parliament,  without  anj'  plan, 
and  against  the  unanimous  protest  of  the  Council  of 
India.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  denied  those  charges.  The 
Government  had  not  withheld  information,  and  the 
Horse  Guards  would  not  obtain  the  vast  amount  of 
patronage  supposed.  After  a  lengthened  debate,  Sir 
Charles  Wood  replied  to  the  objections  which  had  been 
made  to  the  bUl,  and  the  Hou«e  divided,  when  the 
second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  289  to  53. 
The  bill  also  encountered  some  opposition  in  the  Lords, 
but  the  second  reading  was  canied  «em.  con.,  and  it 
quickly  passed  through  the  other  stages  and  became 
law. 

The  session  was  brought  to  a  close  on  the  28th  of 
August.  The  Queen  had  gone  to  Scotland,  and  the 
royal  speech  was  delivered  by  tho  Lord  Chancellor.  It 
referred  to  frightful  atrocities  which  had  been  committed 
by  the  Druses  on  the  Christian  population  of  Syria,  who 
had  been  massacred  in  gi-eat  numbers  in  the  most 
treacherous  and  barbarous  manner.  Those  atrocities 
inspii-ed  the  Queen  with  the  deepest  grief  and  indigna- 
tion, and  Her  Majesty  had  cheerfully  concurred  with 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
Prince  Eegent  of  Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Sultan  to  send  him  militarj' 
assistance,  so  long  as  it  would  be  necessary,  to  re- 
establish order  in  that  part  of  his  dominions.  The  only 
one  of  the  parties  who  fulfilled  this  engagement,  how- 
ever, was  tho  Emperor  of  the  French,  whose  Syrian 
expedition  accomplished  the  mission  assigned  to  it  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  speech  also  alluded  to  a  joint 
expedition  of  French  and  English  forces  sent  to  tho 
Chinese  seas,  which  were  to  advance  to  the  northern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  support  the  just 
demands  of  the  allied  powers,  and  to  give  all  possible 
weight  to  the  diplomatic  action  of  Lord  Elgin,  who  had 
gone  out  as  special  ambassador  for  this  service.  It  was 
he  who  had  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  the  faith- 
ful and  full  performance  of  which  was  now  demanded 
from  the  Emperor  of  China. 

The  massacre  of  the  Maronite  Christians  in  Syria, 
referred  to  in  tho  royal  speech,  was  one  of  the  most 
frightful  occurrences  of  the  kind  on  record.  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  who  was  appointed  British  Commissioner  in  Syria, 
describes  somo  of  thoso  scenes  in  his  despatches  to  Sir  H. 
Bulwer,  tho  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Ho 
attributed  the  massacres,  and  all  tho  wars,  quarrels,  and 
disturbances  which  had  agitated  the  Lebanon  for  tho 
last  fifteen  years,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Turkish 
authorities  with  the  measure  of  self-government 
enjoyed  by  the  Chiistians.  Their  policy  was  to  prove 
the  scheme  adopted  by  the  groat  powers  in  1845  as  im- 
possible. With  this  object  they  stimulated,  as  occasion 
served,  tho  chronic  animosity  existing  between  Maro- 
nites  and  Druses.  In  proportion  as  foreign  in'luoncos 
exalted  tho  avroganco  and  fanaticism  of  tho  Christians, 
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their  independence    bocamo    more  insufferable  to   the 
Tui-ks,  and  a  determination  was  arrived  at  to  inflict  on 
them,  through  the  instruiuoiitalityof  the  Druses,  a  severer 
chastisement  tluui  thoy  had  yet  received.     But  ho  states 
also,  that  tho  Christians  had  Leon  long  meditating  an 
onslaught  on  tho  Drases,  which  was  to  end  in  the  ovor- 
thi-o-w  of  the  Turkish  authority  in  Lebanon.     Early  in 
May  a  monk  was  found  murdered  in  a  convent,  and  a 
Druse  was  hilled  by  tho  Maronites  in  retaliation.     This 
led   to  several  assassinations  on  both  sides.      On  the 
28th  of  May  a  general  attack  was  made  on  tho  Maro- 
nito  villages  in  tho  neighbourhood    of  Beyrout  and 
Lebanon  and  they  were  bui-nod  to  tho  ground.     Next 
day  Hasbeya,  a  largo  town  under  Mount  Hermon,  was 
attacked  by  the  Druses.     Tho  Turkish  commander  told 
tho  inhabitants  that  if  they  laid  down  their  arms  he 
would  protect  them.     Thoy  did  so,  and  were  sent  under 
a  small  escort  towards  Damascus,  and  were  seized  on 
the  way  by  a  body  of  Druses.     Having  got  rid  of  the 
armed  men,  tho  treacherous  commander  abandoned  the 
place ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  June,  tho  Druses  rushed  in  and 
murdered  indiscriminately  tho  whole  male   population 
under  the  most  revolting  circumstances,    tho  Tm-kish 
soldiers  assisting  in  the  work  of  slaughter.      Several 
other  towns  were  treated  in  the   saiflo  manner.     At 
Deir  el-Kammar  the  gates  were  treacherously  ifcrawn 
open,   and  in    rushed    the  fiends,   cntfchjg    dovm   and 
slaughtering    every  male,   tho    soldiers   fco-operating. 
The'  women  who  escaped  told  how,  l)dfore  their  very 
eyes,  they  had   seen    husband,   faitllea!,   brothers,    and 
children  cut  to  pieces ;  how,  in  trj^JBg  to  save  the  life  of 
a  child,  they  had  been  knocked  down,  fftnd  the  child  torn 
from  them  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  tho  pieces  thrown  in 
theu-  face ;  how  they  had  been  insulted  by  the  Turkish 
soldiery ;  and  how,  on  their  way  down  to  the  sea,  the 
Druses  robbed  them  of  everything  they  possessed.     And 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  were  people  at  Deir 
el-Kammar  who  were  very  wealthy,  and  lived  in  well- 
built,  comfortable  houses — people  who  had  been  well- 
educated  and  used  to  luxuiy,  and  now  had  to  beg  their 
bread.     The  number  of  killed  in  this  horrible  massaca'e 
has  been  variously  estimated ;  some  say  that  900,  and 
some  say  that  1,800  persons  wero  killed.     Beyrout  itself 
was  threatened  by  the  infuriated  and  victorious  Druses; 
and  the  presence  of  an  English  pleasure-yacht  in  the 
harbour,  with  a  single  gun,  is  supposed  to  havo  had 
more  effect  in  averting  the  danger  than  all  the  troops  of 
tho  Turkish  Pasha,  whose  conduct,  in  fact,  showed  that 
he  connived  at  the  massacres.      On  the  9th   of  July 
similar  outrages  began  at  Damascus.     A  mob  consisting 
of  tho  lowest  order  of  Moslem  fanatics  assembled  in  the 
streets,  and  instead  of  being  dispersed  by  the  Turkish 
troops — of  whom  there  were  700  in  tho  town,  under  tho 
command  of  Ahmed  Pasha — they  wero  allowed  to  in- 
crease until  they  began    a   general  attack   upon   tho 
houses  iu  the  Christian  quarter,  and  committed  many 
miirders.     The  soldiers  sent  to  quell  the  disturbance 
joined  the  mob,  and  next  day  the  work  of  destruction 
was  renewed  with  greater  violence.     On  Monday  there 
wore  about  18. 000  or  20,000  Christian  inhabitants  in  the 


city,  and  7,000  or  8,000  poor  refugees  from  othor  quar- 
ters. Between  11,000  and  12,000  wero  collected  in  tho 
castle,  and  fed  by  tho  Govomment. 

Those   deplorable  events,  of  course,   caused   strong 
representations  to  bo  made  to  tho  Sultan  by  tho  ambas- 
sadors of  tho  Christian  powers,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  sent  I'uad  Pasha,  tho  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
with  a  strong  force,  to  Syria,  to  executo  summaiy  justice 
upon  tho  guilty  parties.     Ho  did  so  with  a  vengeance. 
At  Beyrout  ho  hanged  and  shot  a  great  number  of  Mos- 
lems ;  and  tho  following  despatch,  transmitted  by  him 
to  Constantinople  from  Damascus,  dated  August  4th, 
will  show  tho  vigour  with  which  ho  executed  his  task : — 
"Yesterday  I  arrested   330  persons  guilty  of  having 
taken  pSrt  in  tho  massacres.     To-day  tho  number  of 
an-ests  exceed  400.     By  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  the 
latest,   tho  principal   persons  who  are    seriously  com- 
promised will   havo   been  apprehended."     Tho  Erenclr 
expedition  was  under  the  command  of  General  Beauforc 
d'Hautpoul,    and  left  Marseilles  iu  the  beginning  of 
August.     It  was  not  to  exceed  12,000  men.     The  Em- 
peror addressed  tho  soldiers  on  their  departure,  and  tohl 
them  that  they  were  going  to  assist  the  Sultan  in  bring- 
ing back  the  obedience  of  his  subjects,  who  were  bhndcd 
by  the  faaatieism  of  a  fonner  century.     "  You  do  not," 
ho  said, "leave  in  .great  numbers;  but  your  coui'agc 
and  'getter  prestige  will  supply  tho  deficiency,  because, 
wheFWer  the  iE'i'ench  flag  is  scon  to  pass,  nations  knov 
that  a  great  cause  precedes  it,  and  a  great  nation  follow:T 
it."     By  'a  later  convention  between  tho  great  power;-, 
tho  stay  'Off  the  French  troops  was  prolonged  till  tr.-. 
25th  of  'Jtme,  1861,  to  onablo  a  plan  to  be  formed  for 
tho  organisation  of  tho  govei'nment  of  the  Lebanon,  and 
to  BOOTIre  the  tranquillity  of  Syria.     At  the  end  of  July, 
Lord  DuSerin  was  appointed  to  act  as  British  commis- 
sioner, in  conjunction  with  commissionei's  on  tho  part  of 
France,  Austria,   Prussia,  and  Russia.     The  object  of 
the  commission  was  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  tho 
disturbances  and  outbreak,   to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
and  losses  of  the  Christians,  and  make  arrangements  for 
tho  future  administration  of  Syria,  so  as  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  recun'ence  of  similar  calamities. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

Another  War  in  China — ^The  TreatyofTien-tsin— Treachery  of  the  Chinese 
—Repulse  of  the  British  Forces— Second  Mission  of  Lord  Elgin — He  is 
ioined  by  Baron  Gros,  tlic  French  Plcnipotentiarj' — Both  the  Ambas- 
sadors shipwrecked — Uiiimatum  of  the  Plenipotentiaries— It  is  scouted 
by  the  Chinese  Government— Capture  of  the  Taku  Forts— Occupation 
ofTien.tsin — 3Iore  Chinese  Treachery— Imprisonment  and  torture  of  a 
number  of  English  Officers  and  the  Tunes  Correspondent— Defeat  of  trie 
Chinese— The  Allies  march  on  Pckin— The  Emperor's  Summer  Pala<"e 
looted  by  the  French,  and  burned  by  the  English- Surrender  of  Pekiu 
—Submission  of  the  Chinese,  and  Ratification  of  the  Treaty. 

It  woiilcl  seem  as  if  tlio  difficulties  ■with  Cliina  -vrerc 
destined  never  to  havo  an  cud.  Our  readers  mil  recol- 
lect that  the  treaty  of  Tieu-tsin  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  ambassadors  on  the  part  of  Great 
Biitain  and  China  to  resido  at  their  respective  coui'ts, 
and  for  the  permanent    establishment  of  the   British 
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minister  at  the  court  of  Pekin,  The  Honourable  Mi-. 
Bruce,  brother  of  Lord  Elgin,  -was  accordingly  sent  out 
in  March,  1859,  ■with  instructions  ft-om  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  as  to  the  course  he  ^vas  to  pui'sue.  Sir  John  Bowring 
■was  to  be  superseded  as  Governor  of  Hong-Kong,  and 
the  British  head-quarters  ■were  to  be  transferred  thence 
to  Shanghai,  itrhere  Mr.  Bruce  -was  to  fix  his  residence 
for  the  present.  Anticipating  the  usual  obstacles  of 
Chinese  diplomacy  in  the  ■way  of  the  plenipotentiary  to 
the  metropolis,  he  ■was  required  to  do  his  duty  firmly,  and 


river  Peiho.  They,  however,  insisted  on  the  latter  route, 
and  ■were  escorted  by  a  squadron  of  gun-boats  and  some 
other  vessels  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Hope. 
Proceeding  in  advance  to  reconnoitre  the  fortifications, 
he  found  those  demolished  last  year  now  strengthened 
by  additional  ditches,  -with  an  increased  number  of  more 
powerful  booms.  Few  guns  -were  visible,  but  there  'were 
numerous  embrasures  masked  ■with  matting.  After  ■wait- 
ing for  some  days,  tantalised  -with  false  promises  and 
evasire  answers,  Admiral  Hope  ■was  resolved  to  force 
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admit  of  no  excuses ;  but  insist  on  the  right  of  preseiat- 
ing  his  credentials  to  the  Emperor  in  person,  and  to 
require  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  ■with  regard 
to  the  establishment  of  the  mission  permanently  at 
Pekin.  A  sufficient  naval  foi'co  ■n'as  to  accompany  him 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho.  He  arrived  at  Hong-Kong 
in  till!  month  of  May,  and  ■was  joined  there  by  M. 
do  Bourboulon,  the  I'^rcnch  ambassador.  When  they 
reached  Shanghai,  it  -was  proposed  to  them  by  the  Chinese 
authorities  that  tho  ratification  should  bo  exchanged 
thoro,  or  that,  if  they  must  go  to  Pekin,  it  should  bo  by 
land,  a. journey  of  two  months,  instead  of  ascending  tho 


his  -way  up  the  river.  The  fii'st  barrier  was  penetrated, 
when  a  tremendous  fire  suddenly  opened  from  tho  forts, 
■where  guns  of  largo  calibre  had  been  concealed.  The 
Plover  ■was  disabled,  the  Kcsti-ol  sank  in  her  position, 
and  the  admiral  was  severely  ■wounded.  Ho  then  deter- 
mined to  take  tho  forts  by  raiips  <lc  laain.  A  landing  was 
effected,  in  obedience  to  his  orders,  on  tho  evening  of  the 
21st  of  Juno.  What  followed  is  gi-aphically  described  by 
an  eye-^witness : — 

' '  A  vertical  fire  of  .arrows,  as  well  as  a  constant  f  usilade, 
was  kept  >ip  on  tho  select  band  who  now  crowded  in  tho 
ditch,  waiting,  but  in  vain,  for  reinforcements;  and  that 
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auy  of  them  afterwarda  escaped  aliyo  'was  miraculous. 
Sooing  -what  inaurmountablo  difficultios  prcsontod  them- 
selves, the  order  was  at  last  given  to  retire ;  the  lion- 
hearted  commander  of  the  troops,  Colonel  Lemon,  of  tho 
Eoyal  Marines  (who  was  one  of  tho  first  into  tho  farthest 
ditch),  Captain  Vansiltart,  of  the  Magicienno,  and  Cap- 
tain Shadwell,  of  tho  llighSior,  all  having  been  Bovercly 
wounded.  Tho  latter  was  badly  shot  through  the  foot 
j'-ortly  after  landing,  but  nevertheless  managed  to 
struggle  manfully  forward  even  to  tho  advanced  trench. 
I'oor  Captain  Vansittart  had  his  log  shot  off.  Lieu- 
tenant Groves,  of  tho  Assi.stanco,  Lieutenant  Clutter- 
buck,  of  the  Coromandel,  j-ouug  Herbert,  of  tho  Chesa- 
peake, and  Lieutenants  Inglis  and  Woolridge,  of  tho 
Eoyal  Marines,  were  all  killed,  while  gallantly  cheering 


In  consequence  of  this  humiliating  repul.se.  Lord 
Elgin  was  again  sent  out  as  British  plenipotentiaiy, 
with  a  powerful  expedition,  to  enforce  the  execution 
of  tho  treaty  of  which  he  was  the  author.  General 
Hope  Grant,  then  in  India,  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command,  and  several  Sikh  rcgiujents  volunteered  their 
services.  Baron  Gros,  the  French  plenipotontiai-j-, 
accompanied  Lord  Elgin.  They  sailed  together  in  tho 
Malabar,  which  was  driven  upon  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks 
in  the  Harbour  of  Point  do  Galle,  in  Ceylon,  and  became 
a  total  wreck.  Tho  lives  of  tho  ambassadors  were  saved 
with  difficulty,  and  much  valuable  property  and  im- 
portant papers  were  lost.  They  resumed  their  voyage, 
however,  in  the  Pckin,  and  an-ived  at  Hong-Kong  on 
the  21st  of  June,  1860.   Ou  the  2oth  of  July,  the  Ereuch 
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on  tho  men ;  and  at  least  throe-fourths  of  the  officers 
who  landed  were  more  or  less  severely  hit.  In  effect- 
ing the  retreat  even  more  lives  were  lost,  perhaps, 
than  in  advancing,  as  the  Chinese,  by  lighting  blue 
lights,  were  enabled  to  discover  the  exact  position  of  our 
then  reeling  and  thoroughly  exhausted  men,  and  so  to 
shoot  them  down  like  birds.  Even  on  arriving  at  tho 
water's  edge,  matters  were  not  improved,  as  so  many  of 
the  boats  had  been  smashed  to  pieces  by  round  shot 
that  there  were  not  enough  remaining  to  take  off  the 
surviving  men.  Several  were  drowned  in  attempting  to 
get  off,  while  many  had  to  remain  for  more  than  an 
hour  up  to  their  necks  in  water  before  they  could  get  a 
place  in  a  boat ;  and  even  then  their  dangers  were  not 
passed,  as  tho  fire  fi-om  the  forts  continued  so  heavy  that 
several  boats  full  of  wounded  were  struck  and  swamped 
while  pulling  off  to  the  ships.  Tho  Coromandel  was  made 
the  temporary  hospital-ship,  and  the  scene  on  her  upper 
deck  was  truly  horrible," 


expedition  joined  tho  British  near  tho  mouth  of  the 
Peiho  river ;  disembarking  at  Pehtang,  where  they 
remained  encamped  to  the  12th  of  August,  in  "  a  wil- 
derness of  mud  and  water,  destitute  of  tree,  plant, 
shrub,  or  grasa>  amidst  a  scene  of  utter  misery  and 
desolation."  In  the  meantime  an  ultimatum  had  been 
sent  to  Pekin,  demanding  satisfaction  for  the  treacherous 
attack  on  the  British,  the  immediate  ratification  of  tho 
treaty  at  Pekin,  pei-mission  to  proceed  in  a  British  vessel 
to  "Tien-tsin,  and  an  escort  to  conduct  the  British 
ambassador  with  due  honour  to  Pekin.  The  French 
ambassador  joined  in  these  demands,  which  also  in- 
cluded an  indemnity  for  the  losses  sustained.  The  Great 
Council  answered  this  despatch,  stating  that  its  contents 
had  filled  them  with  the  greatest  astonishment,  and 
that  they  were  altogether  contrary  to  "decorum."  Tho 
language  of  the  British  minister  was  described  to  be 
"  too  insubordinate  and  extravagant"  for  his  propo- 
sitions to  be  entertained  or  discussed  more  than  super- 
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ficially ;  and  lie  was  told  that,  for  the  future,  he  must 
not  be  so  wanting  in  decorum,  nor  adhere  so  obstinately 
to  his  own  opinion. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  the  allies  but  to  fight  their 
way  to  the  motropoKs.  They  advanced  along  the  banks 
of  the  Peiho,  constructing  bridges  over  the  crocks  and 
ditches,  tiU,  arriving  within  a  mile  of  Taku,  they  en- 
countered the  enemy's  batteries,  which  they  carried  by 
storm,  routing  the  Chinese  garrison,  and  capturing  forty- 
five  guns.  They  then  advanced  against  the  Taku  forts, 
which  they  assailed  with  Ai-mstrong  guns  at  2,000 
yards'  range,  the  Chinese  firing  upon  the  troops  from  all 
their  forts  within  range  so  efiectively  that  our  sappers 
were  nnable  to  lay  down  the  bridge,  the  men  who 
carried  it  being  knocked  over,  and  the  pontoon  de- 
stroyed. A  breach,  however,  was  soon  made,  our  men 
swarming  across  and  entering  single  file  in  the  most 
gallant  manner.  At  the  same  time  the  French  eSected 
an  entrance,  the  garrison  was  driven  back  step  by  step, 
and  hurled  poll-m.ell  through  the  embrasures  on  the 
opposite  sides.  "Between  the  English  and  Eronch," 
said  the  Times'  correspondent,  "there  was  nothing  to 
choose.  A  Erenchmaa  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet,  x?-here  for  some  time  he  stood  alone ;  one  rifle 
after  another  was  handed  to  him,  which  he  fired  against 
the  enemy,  till  ie  fell  ^ack  speared  through  the  eye." 
Another,  pickase  la  tatid,  was  siiot  while  he  attempted 
to  cut  awajy  the  'top  of  the  wall.  Lieutenant  Burslem 
seized  the  |*iok  and  co-ntinued  'the  work.  Lieutenant 
LeVoa  forced  the  point  of  his  sword  into  the  wall,  and 
from  this  Lieutenant  Rogers  leaped  through  the  em- 
brasure, and  was  the  first  Englishman  in  the  place. 
After  ®a  boar's  'Aesperate  fighting,  the  whole  of  the 
forts  on  both  sides  of  the  river  hauled  down  their  war 
banners,  and  hoisted  flags  of  trace,  but  thdy  refused 
to  surrender.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  however, 
they  abandoned  all  their  ptJsitions,  leaving  400  guns  in 
the  hands  of  the  allies.  Admiral  Hope  then  advanced 
to  Tien-tsin,  which  he  ooompied.  There  he  found  a 
placard  posted  on  the  walls,  announcing  that  the  bar- 
barians were  defeated,  and  were  suing  for  peace,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  need  not  be  alarmed.  Negotiations 
were  then  opened  by  fresh  commissioners  of  high  rank, 
whom  Messrs.  Parkes  and  "Wade  were  sent  to  meet  at 
Tang-chow,  twenty-five  miles  distant.  On  the  15th  of 
September  they  retui-ned,  having  made  satisfactory 
arrangements  for  Lord  Elgin's  reception ;  and  camping- 
ground  had  been  assigned  to  the  British  forces.  On 
aiTiving  at  the  spot,  however,  they  found  it  occupied  by 
a  largo  Chinoso  army  ;  while  batteries  had  boon  hastily 
thrown  up  and  armed  so  as  to  flank  the  proposed  site  of 
tho  British  camp.  Mr.  Parkes  started  back  to  Tang-chow 
to  sec  tho  nigh  Commissioners,  and  ask  tho  reason  of 
this  move.  Ho  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Do  Morgan, 
attache  to  tho  British  Legation,  and  by  Mi-,  liowlby, 
correspondent  of  tho  Times.  Meantime,  the  Chinoso 
cavaliy,  which  wore  very  numerous,  had  almost  entirely 
surrounded  tho  British  forces.  Suflicicnt  timo  had 
elapsed  for  the  party  to  arrivo  from  Tang-chow.  While 
anxiously  waiting  for  thorn,  a  sudden  attempt  was  mado 


to  assassinate  Colonel  Walters  and  othei-s,  including 
some  French  officers.  Mr.  Parkes  and  his  companions, 
however,  did  not  return.  They  were  all  taken  prisoners 
by  the  Chinese,  carried  off  into  the  interior,  and  treated 
with  frightful  cruelty ;  their  hands  and  feet  being  so 
tightly  bound  with  cords,  that  in  some  instances  the 
flesh  burst,  and  mortification  ensued. 

In  consequence  of  the  treacheiy  of  the  Chinese,  their 
camp  was  attacked  by  the  allied  forces,  and  the  enemy 
was  completely  defeated.  The  authorities  were  now 
wilHng  to  negotiate  once  more ;  but  Lord  Elgin  refused 
unless  the  prisoners  were  surrendei'od  in  three  days, 
threatening  that  otherwise  his  army  would  advance  to 
the  assault  on  Pekin.  Prince  Kung,  who  now  becamo 
the  chief  negotiator,  persisting  in  the  system  of  evasion, 
the  allied  armies  marched  forward,  and  on  tho  6th  of 
October  the  French  entered  the  Summer  Palace  of  tho 
Emperor,  which  an  eye-witness  thus  described : — "  Tho 
Summer  Palace  is  about  fife  miles,  by  a  circuitous  road, 
north-west  of  this  camp,  outside  the  earthwork.  A 
description  of  it  is  gives  in  Staunton's  account  of  Lord 
Macartney's  embassy,  atid  otlier  works  on  China  ;  but 
no  pen  can  describe  correctly  the  scene  which  has  taken 
place  there  tho  last  two  daj-s.  Indiscrimina,te  loot  has 
been  allowed.  The  public  reception-hall,  the  state  and 
private  bed-rooms,  ante-rooms,  boudoirs,  and  every 
other  apartment,  has  been  ransacked  j  articles  of  vertu, 
of  native  and  foreign  workmanship,  taken,  or  broken  if 
too  large  to  be  canied  away ;  ornamental  lattice-work 
screens,  jade-stone  ornaments,  jars,  clocks,  watches,  and 
other  pieces  of  mechanism,  curtains  and  furniture — 
none  have  escaped  from  destruction.  There  'were  ex- 
tensive wardrobes  of  every  article  6i  'dress:;  coats  richly 
embroidered  in  silk  and  gold  thread  ia  the  imperial 
dragon  pattern,  boots,  head-dress,  and  fans,  i&o.' — ia 
fact,  rooms  .all  but  filled  with  them;  store-rooms  of 
manirfactured  silk  in  rolls,  such  as  may  be  boiight  in 
Canton  at  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  piece."  Two  days 
afterwards  Mr.  Parkes  and  his  companions  were  released, 
and  permitted  to  join  the  camp.  "  At  two  o'clock,  ho 
(Hang-Ki)  told  us  that  all  the  prisoners  had  been 
assembled,  and  that  we  could  tako  our  departure.  Wo 
were  placed  in  covered  carts,  without  being  allowed  to 
SCO  each  other,  and  wore  escorted  by  a  large  party  of 
soldiers  and  mandarins  through  streets  which  wore  a 
deserted  appearance,  to  tho  Se-che,  or  north-western 
gate  of  the  city.  We  soon  saw,  with  thankful  hearts,  as 
those  great  portals  opened  and  then  immediately  closed 
behind  us,  that  we  were  already  free  men,  for  our  guard, 
not  daring  to  follow  us  out  of  tho  city,  had  loft  to  our- 
selves the  pleasant  task  of  finding  our  own  way  to  tho 
allied  camp." 

Tho  siege  guns  were  placed  in  position  before  tho  walls 
of  the  mysterious  metropolis  of  tho  vast  Chinese  empire, 
and  notice  had  been  given  to  its  defenders  that  unless 
it  were  surrendered  before  noon  of  tho  following  day 
tho  attack  would  commence.  Tho  Emperor  had  de- 
parted, on  tho  pretext  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  deputing  his  authority  to  Prinoo 
Kung  and  hia  ministers.    Tho  latter  thought  it  tho  wisflst 
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course  to  surrondor  unconditionally,  in  order  to  eavo  the 
city  from  destruction.  The  gates  wore  thrown  open,  and 
the  flags  of  England  and  Prance  wore  soon  soon  floating 
from  the  walls.  It  was  the  first  time  for  thousandu  of 
years  that  the  sanctity  of  the  Imperial  capital  was  thus 
violated.  In  the  terms  proposed  I^ord  Elgin  stipulated 
that,  if  the  garrison  surrendered,  the  city  would  be 
spared.  He  was  then  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  some 
of  the  English  prisoners  ;  but  when  he  became  ac- 
(]uaintcd  with  the  horrifying  details  he  resolved  to  inflict 
■  signal  punishment  for  such  barbarous  outrages  against 
humanity :  he  therefore  proposed  that  the  Summer 
Palace  of  the  Emperor  the  place  in  which  some  of  the 
worst  torture."  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  prisoners, 
should  be  burnt  to  the  ground.  Baron  Gros  declined  to 
take  part  in  this  measure ;  but  Lord  Elgin  determined 
to  act  in  the  matter  on  his  own  responsibility.  Ho 
wrote  to  Prince  Kung,  reminding  him  that  of  the  total 
number  of  twentj'-six  British  subjects  seized  in  defiance 
of  honour  and  of  the  law  of  nations,  thirteen  only  had 
been  restored  alive,  all  of  whom  carried  on  their  persons 
e\"idence,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked,  of  the  indig- 
nities which  they  had  suffered  ;  while  thirteen  had  been 
barbarously  murdered.  He  declared  that  until  this 
foul  deed  should  be  expiated  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  existing  dynasty  of  Cliina  was  im- 
possible. Ho  announced  that  tho  Summer  Palace  must 
be  forthwith  levelled  with  the  ground.  Ho  required  that 
the  sum  of  300,000  taels  should  be  at  once  paid  down, 
to  be  appropriated,  at  the  discretion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government^  to  those  who  had  sufi'ered,  and  to  the 
families  ol  th-i  mui-dered  men  and  lastly,  that  the 
whole  of  tho  indemnity  stipulated  in  tho  treaty  of 
Tien-tsin  should  be  paid  before  the  armies  of  England 
and  Prance  removed  from  the  citj',  should  the  Govern- 
ments oE  those  countries  see  fit  to  adopt  that  course. 

Notwithstanding  the  indiscriminate  loot  by  which  the 
Summer  Palace  had  been  stripped  oi  all  that  was  port- 
able among  ita  precious  treasui'es,  there  yet  remained 
much  that  was  beautiful  and  gorgeous  in  that  wonderful 
abode  of  Oriental  pomp  and  luxury.  It  consisted  of  a 
series  of  elegant  and  picturesque  buildings  spread  over 
an  extensive  park.  Lord  Elgin  was  determined  that  not 
a  trace  of  this  grandeur  should  remain,  and  that  the 
spot  on  which  the  blood  of  British  subjects  had  been  so 
treacherously  and  cruelly  shed  should  for  ever  remain  a 
monument  of  British  power  and  of  retributive  justice. 
Accordingly,  the  buildings  were  set  on  fire  by  a  detach- 
ment of  our  troops,  and  totally  destroyed.  The  Chinese 
authorities  had  now  been  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  real 
position.  They  no  longer  dared  to  talk  of  Lord  Elgin's 
want  of  decorum,  but  humbly  signed  the  convention  on 
the  24th  of  October.  In  that  treaty  tho  Emperor  ex- 
pressed his  deep  regret  at  the  breach  of  friendly  relations 
which  had  occurred  by  the  conduct  of  the  garrison  of 
Taku  in  obstructing  Her  Majesty's  representative  when 
on  his  way  to  Pekin ;  he  conceded  tho  right  to  her  of 
having  an  ambassador  resident  in  that  city  if  she  thought 
proper ;  he  agreed  to  pay  a  sum  of  8,000,000  taels,  in 
certain  fixed  instalmeats,  as  indemnity  for  tho  cost  of  the 


war.  It  was  also  provided  that  British  subjects  were  to 
be  allowed  to  reside  and  trade  at  Tien-tsin,  and  that 
Chinese  subjects  should  bo  at  liberty  to  emigrate  to 
British  Colonies,  and  to  ship  themselves  and  their  families 
on  board  British  vessels;  and  tho  Queen  was  to  have  tho 
option  of  retaining  a  force  at  Tien-tsin  and  at  other 
specified  places,  until  tho  indemnity  should  bo  paid. 
Tho  ratifications  woro  duly  exchanged,  and  the  allied 
armies  retired  from  Pekin  to  Tien-tsin  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1860. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 

Opening  of  tho  Session— Visit  of  the  I'rinco  of  Wales  to  A  morica— Death  of 
the  Duciiess  of  Kent— The  Volunleera— Tlie  Queen's  Visit  to  Ireland — 
The  Queen  at  B.Umoral— Ftlicity  of  the  Royal  Family- The  Prince 
Consort  at  Edinburgh- Tho  Court  returned  to  Windsor— Investiture 
of  tho  Order  of  the  Star  of  India— Illness  of  the  Prhieo  Coneort-His 
Death— Its  Effect  on  tho  Public  Mind— Profound  Grief  of  tho  Nation — 
Genera:'  and  Spontaneous  Mourning— Tho  Funeral- Deep  Sense  of  the 
Loss  sustained  by  the  Country— Message  of  the  Queen  to  Parliament — 
Tributes  to  the  Prince's  Memory— Overwhelming  Grief  of  the  Queen — 
Addrcs.s  from  Maor  Cliiefs- Services  of  the  Prince  Consort  to  the  Cause 
ofSocia  Progress- Industria  Exhibiiions— His  Interest  in  tho  TTorklng 
Classes— The  Prince  an  a  Landlord  and  Employer— Encouragement  of 
Agricultural  Improvements— His  Management  of  the  Revenues  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  tho  Appanage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales— Last  Kcport 
of  the  Commission  of  which  the  Prince  Consort  was  President— General 
View  of  the  Prince's  Character— II  is  i^eiaonalAppcarance-nisTalents 
and  Temperament— His  Love  of  Truth,  and  Strong  Sense  of  Duty,  Can- 
dour, and  Tolerance— His  Intense  Sympathy  with  Earnest  Workers— 
His  Abhorrence  of  Flattery,  Vice,  and  Meanness— His  Anxiety  to 
attain  Perfection  in  Everything— The  Freshness  of  his  Feelings— Sym- 
pathy with  the  Young— Felicity  of  the  Prince's  Marriage— His  Love  to 
tl'.e  Qnecn— Her  Majesty's  Devotion  to  his  Memory— Notice  of  his 
Speeches. 

The  session  of  18G1  was  opened  on  the  5th  of  February, 
by  the  Queen  in  person,  who  informed  her  Parliament, 
among  other  matters,  that  the  operations  of  the  allied 
forces  in  China  had  met  with  complete  success ;  that, 
having  become  masters  of  Pekin,  an  honourable  settle- 
ment had  been  obtained,  aqd  that  the  two  plenipoten- 
tiaries had  acted  with  the  most  friendly  concert ;  and  that 
her  heartfelt  wish  was  that  the  differences  which  had 
arisen  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  of  the 
American  Union  might  be  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory 
adjustment,  adding  that  the  interest  which  she  took  in 
the  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  could 
not  but  be  increased  by  the  kind  and  cordial  reception 
given  by  them  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  during  his  recent 
visit  to  the  continent  of  America.  She  also  was  glad  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  her  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  the  loyalty  and  attachment  to  her  person  mani- 
fested by  the  Canadians  on  the  occasion  of  the  residence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  among  them.  The  Prince 
arrived  in  America  on  the  24th  of  July,  1860,  and 
remained  there  till  the  20th  of  October.  During  his 
tour  he  was  everywhere  received  ■with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  the  people  of  the  United  States  vieing  with 
the  Queen's  subjects  in  Canada  in  the  honours  paid  to 
him  in  popular  demonstrations,  addi'csses,  and  ovations. 
If  he  were  to  be  their  own  sovereign,  and  if  they  were- 
royalists  of  the  highest  type,  they  could  not  have  mani- 
fested greater  ardoui'  than  they  did  wherever  his  Eoyal 
Highness  went.     Not  the  least  interesting  incident  con- 
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nected  with  Ms  tour  was  Ms  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington. It  was  really  a  touching  and  suggestive  scene. 
The  great-grandson  of  George  III. ,  and  heir  apparent 
to  the  tMone  of  England,  thus  paying  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  champion  of  American  inde- 
pendence, and  standing  in  pensive  reflection  beside  Ms 
monument. 

The  thanks  of  both  Houses  were  voted  to  the  troops 
forming  the  Chinese  expedition,  for  their  "brilliant 
services,  performed  under  circumstances  of  considerable 
difficulty,  with  the  greatest  skill,  gallantry,  and  intre- 
piditj'."  Having  performed  this  grateful  duty,  ParHa- 
naent  was  called  upon  to  discharge  another,  of  a  more 
solemn  kind.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  died  on  the  16th  of 
March,  18G1,  aged  seventy-five  years.  She  had  through- 
out her  life  enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  public,  and  won 
the  gratitude  of  the  empire,  by  the  excellent  manner  in 
wMch  she  had  educated  and  trained  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria for  her  high  destiny  as  Queen  of  England.  The 
princess  was  the  only  cMld  of  her  second  marriage.  In 
the  twelfth  year  of  her  age  her  royal  mother  was  unani- 
mously chosen  by  ParKament  as  Regent  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  event  of  the  sovereign's  death  while  his  successor 
was  in  her  minority.  Six  years  afterwards  she  saw  her 
daughter,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  placed  in  the 
most  difficult  and  responsible  position  that  any  one  of 
her  age  and  sex  could  possibly  occupj^  as  the  ruler  of 
one  of  the  greatest  empires  in  the  world.  Soon  after 
she  saw  the  Queen  freely  contracting  a  marriage  which 
had  led  to  a  degree  of  domestic  happiness  not  to  be  sur- 
passed in  any  sphere  of  life.  She  witnessed  her 
daughter's  reign  for  neai-ly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
dui-ing  times  of  national  glory  and  prosperity  quite  un- 
exampled. She  had  seen  her  bring  up  a  numerous 
family  in  a  manner  that  gave  promise  of  their  emulating 
her  own  vii'tues.  One  of  these,  the  Princess  Ptoyal,  she 
saw  manied  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and 
becoming  the  mother  of  a  son  who  will  probably  be 
the  king  of  that  country.  She  had  seen  the  other  chil- 
dren of  the  Queen  visiting  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  bj'  their  conduct  strengthening  the  feelings  of  vene- 
ration and  affection  with  which  their  royal  mother  was 
everywhere  regarded.  It  is  the  usual  lot  of  royal 
families  that  mothers  and  daughters  are  separated  at  an 
early  period  of  the  life  of  the  cMldren.  But  in  the 
present  case  the  mother  and  daughter  had  been  con- 
stantly together,  their  daily  intorcoui-se  being  that  of 
mutual  affection  and  reciprocal  confidence.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  Her  Majesty,  who  had  been  so 
good  a  daughter,  should  severely  feel  the  stroke  which 
at  length  severed  the  happy  connection.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  death  had  inviided  her  family  circle,  the  duke, 
hor  father,  having  died  when  she  was  an  infant.  Ad- 
dresses of  condolence  ou  this  melancholy  event  were, 
therefore,  unanimously  adopted  by  both  Houses — that  of 
the  Upper  House  being  moved  by  Earl  Granville,  and 
seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  and  that  of  the  Lower 
House  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  thus  happily  concluded  his  .speech  : — "  For 
the  great  grief  which  has  fallen  on  the  Queen  there  is 


only  one  source  of  human  consolation — the  recollection 
of  unbroken  devotedness  to  the  being  v.'hom  wo  have 
loved  and  whom  we  have  lost.  This  ti-anquil  and  sus- 
taining memory  is  the  inheritance  of  our  Sovereign.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  the  anguish  of  affection  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  pomp  of  power ;  but  that 
is  not  so  in  the  present  instance.  She  who  reigns  over 
us  has  elected,  amid  all  the  splendour  of  empire,  to 
establish  her  life  on  the  principle  of  domestic  love.  It 
is  tMs — it  is  the  remembrance  and  consciousness  of  this 
— wMch  now  sincerely  saddens  the  public  spirit,  and 
permits  a  nation  to  bear  its  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the 
feet  of  a  bereaved  throne,  and  wMsper  solace  even  to  a 
royal  heart." 

The  country  having  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  greiit 
prosperity,  and  the  people  contented,  the  session  of 
1861  passed  over  with  unusual  tranquillity.  There 
were  interesting  discussions  upon  church  rates,  Irish 
national  education,  and  other  subjects;  but  there  were 
no  exciting  debates,  nor  was  there  any  violent  agitation 
out  of  doors.  Some  useful  measui'es  were  passed, 
among  which  was  the  establishment  of  Post-office  savings 
banks,  wMch  have  worked  satisfactorily,  and  have 
proved  a  great  boon  to  the  industrial  classes.  On  the 
6th  of  August,  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission. 
The  royal  speech  expressed  Her  Majesty's  deep  grati- 
fication at  the  spirit  of  devoted  patriotism  wMch  animated 
her  volunteer  forces,  and  the  admiration  with  which  she 
had  observed  their  rapid  progress  in  discipline  and 
military  efficiency.  Among  the  measures  to  which  she 
had  given  her  assent,  wero  the  Act  for  Improving  the 
Laws  relating  to  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency ;  the  Acts 
for  Consolidating  and  Assimilating  the  Criminal  Law  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  for  Promoting  the  Ptovision  of 
the  Statute  Law  ;  the  Act  for  the  Improvement  of 
Harbours  on  the  Coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for 
relieving  Merchant  Shipping  from  Passing  Tolls ;  and 
many  other  measui'es  of  public  usefulness,  the  results  of 
tholaboui-s  of  the  session. 

The  National  Volunteer  j\.ssociation,  to  which  allusion 
was  made  in  the  Queen's  speech,  was  formed  on  the  16th 
of  November,  1S59.  In  May  of  the  same  year  tho 
foi-mation  of  volunteer  corps  of  riflemen  had  commenced, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government ;  and  by  the  end 
of  the  year  many  thousands  were  enrolled  in  all  parts  oi 
Great  Britain.  The  association  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort.  The  Secretary  at 
War,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  (afterwards  Lord  Herbert  of 
Lea)  was  president ;  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  several 
other  noblemen  being  vice-presidents.  On  the  7th  of 
March,  1860,  2,500  volunteer  officers  were  presented  to 
the  Queen;  after  wMch  they  diued  together,  the  Duko  of 
Cambridge  occupying  tho  chair.  On  the  23rd  of  Juno 
following,  there  was  a  grand  review  in  Ilj'do  Park,  when 
18,'150  volunteers  defiled  before  the  Queen  in  admirable 
order.  A  great  national  rifle  shooting  match  was  held 
at  Wimbledon,  from  tho  2nd  to  tho  7th  of  July,  when 
Captain  Edward  Eoss  obtained  tho  Queen's  prize  of 
£2jO,  and  the  gold  medal  of  tho  association.  Again,  on 
tho  7th  of  August,  tho  (iuccu  reviewed  20,000  voluu- 
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toors  at  Edinburgli.  Tho  annual  subscription  to  tho  asso- 
ciation is  ono  guinea,  or  for  a  lifo  mombor,  ton  guineas. 
In  tiio  beginning  of  18G1,  it  bad  an  annual  incomo  of 
ill, 500,  witb  a  capital  of  £3,000;  tbe  volunteers  in 
Groat  Britain  then  numbering  at  least  100,000.  Tho 
sudden  riso  of  this  vast  volunteer  army,  composed  of  tbo 
finest  mon  in  tlio  world,  was  tlio  answer  whicli  Great 
Britain  gave  to  tbo  threats  of  French  invasion.  Such 
an  army,  self-supported  and  self-governed,  could  not  bo 
matobed  in  any  other  country.  Tho  rifle  practice  con- 
■  stitutes  excellent  physical  training  ;  while  the  moral 
effect  upon  tho  national  character  of  the  union  of  all 
classes  is  most  salutary.  The  only  unpleasant  thing 
about  this  magnificent  patriotic  institution,  is  tho  exclu- 
sion of  Ireland  from  its  ranks.  But  this  -was  felt  to  be 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  unhappy  divisions  in 
that  country,  and  tho  disloyal  spirit  manifested  by  a 
faction,  calling  itself  "national,"  which  distua-bs  tho 
minds  of  ignor.ant  Eoman  CathoKos,  by  spreading  dis- 
affection, and  holding  out  the  delusive  hope  of  an 
American  or  French  invasion. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  however,  the  Queen  paid 
a  visit  to  Ireland,  tho  third  since  she  ascended  tho 
throne.  In  1849  she  made  a  voyage  along  tho  eastern 
coast,  calling  at  Cork,  Waterford,  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 
In  1853  she  visited  tho  Dublin  Exhibition,  accompanied 
by  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Prince 
Alfred.  In  1£61  tho  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  for  some 
months  learning  the  practical  duties  of  a  regimental 
officer  in  the  Curragh  camp,  where,  though  holding  the 
rank  of  colonel,  ho  was  attached  for  drill  to  the  1st 
Battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  acting  as  Captain  of 
the  9th  Company,  without  enjoying  any  distinction 
whatever  beyond  other  captains,  and  undergoing  all  tho 
toils  and  inconveniences  of  camp  life,  save  only  that  bo 
was  lodged  in  a  better  hut  than  the  others.  On  the  21st  of 
August  the  royal  party,  including  the  Queen,  tho  Prinoo 
Consort,  the  Princess  Alice,  the  Princess  Helena,  and 
Prince  Arthur,  crossed  from  Holyhead  to  Eingstown  in 
the  royal  yacht,  arriving  in  the  night,  and  dropping 
anchor  in  tho  middle  of  the  harbour.  Next  morning  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  (the  Earl  of  Carlisle),  Lord  Gough,  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  (Chief  Secretary),  and  Sir  George  Brown; 
went  to  the  pier  to  welcome  their  Sovereign,  and  were 
received  on  board  the  yacht  which  was  alongside  at  ten 
a.m.  The  royal  party  proceeded  to  Dublin  by  train,  and 
took  up  their  residence  at  the  Vicereg,"J  Lodgo  in  the 
park.  During  the  day  they  drove  about  Dublin,  visiting 
various  public  buildings.  On  the  23rd  the  Prince  Con- 
sort paid  an  unexpected  visit  to  tho  Ciu-ragh  camp, 
where  ho  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  eldest  son 
with  Ms  regiment  at  drill,  and  acquitting  himself  well 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  His  royal  father  lunched 
with  him  in  his  hut,  and  then  returned  to  Dublin.  The 
Queen  enjoyed  a  .similar  gratification  on  tho  24th,  when 
she  witnessed  a  grand  review  of  all  the  troops  at  the 
Curragh,  which,  however,  was  considerably  marred  by 
the  heavy  rain  and  storm  which  prevailed  during  a  great 
part  of  tho  time.  On  the  Monday  the  royal  party,  in- 
cluding the  Prince  of  Wales,  started  for  the  Lakes  of 


ICillarnoy.  The  Queen  was  hailed  with  great  enthusiasm 
along  tho  wholo  lino  by  tho  inhabitants  who  thronged  in 
multitudes  to  see  her.  The  Queen  took  up  her  residence 
in  Kcnmaro  House,  at  Killarncy — tho  beautiful  mansion 
of  tho  Earl  of  Kenmare,  whose  son,  Lord  Castlorosse,  had 
prepared  it  for  the  occasion  by  the  most  costly  decora- 
tions. Tho  correspondents  of  the  London  journals  gave 
rapturous  accounts  of  the  scenery.  The  grounds  which 
fringe  tho  shore  of  tho  lake,  include  tho  beautiful  pro- 
montory and  ruins  of  Eoss  Castle.  It  had  boon  arrangtid 
that  the  Queen  should  divide  her  time  equally  between 
tho  two  magnates,  who  own  equally  tho  wondrous  Kil- 
larnoy  Lakes — tho  Earl  of  Kenmare  and  Mr.  Herbert, 
whose  seat  at  Muckross  is  placed  amid  scenery  surpass- 
ing even  that  about  Kenmare  Houso,  and  takes  in  tho 
interesting  ruins  of  Mucki-oss  Abbey.  Tho  demesnes 
of  these  two  lords  of  the  soil  surround  all  the  three 
lakes,  and  enclose  within  their  precincts  scenery  sur- 
passing in  romantic  beauty  perhaps  any  other  spot  on 
the  earth's  surface.  Tho  royal  party  were  received  on 
the  platform  by  their  intended  hosts.  Lord  Castlorosse 
and  Mr.  Herbert,  and  by  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  chief  of 
one  of  the  sui-viving  branches  of  the  Pitzgeralds,  of  tho 
South,  by  Lord  Bloomfield,  and  other  distinguished  per- 
sonages. The  view  of  the  lake  and  mountains  from  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  Kenmare  House  sufficed  for  tho 
enjoyment  of  that  day,  and  the  royal  family  seemed  to 
appreciate  their  beauties  with  the  keenest  zest.  At 
night  there  was  a  display  of  fireworks  from  O'SuUivan's 
prison,  which  produced  a  beautiful  effect. 

On  the  day  after  her  arrival  tho  Queen  and  her  party 
embarked  in  two  state  barges,  Lord  Castlei-osse  standii:;; 
by  Her  Majesty  to  point  out  the  most  remarkable  spots 
around  the  lakes.  More  than  a  hundred  boats  laden  with 
loyal  subjects  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  royal  barges. 
They  landed  at  some  points,  and  as  scene  after  scene,  lit 
up  with  glorious  sunshine,  btrrst  on  the  view,  the  Prince 
Consort  exclaimed,  again  and  again,  "  This  is  perfectly 
sublime ! '  They  were  enchanted  with  the  marvellous  , 
echoes  awakened  by  the  bugle,  the  music  of  which  was 
repeated  by  mountain  after  mountain,  till  it  died  away  in 
the  far  distance.  In  the  evening  the  royal  party  returned 
to  Kenmare  House,  where  tho  Queen  left  a  memorial  of 
her  visit  by  planting  a  WelUngionia  giganica  on  ths  lawn. 
The  royal  party  next  visited  Muckross,  the  romanticallj'- 
beautiful  seat  of  Mr.  Herbert.  In  the  afternoon  they 
were  entertained  with  a  stag-hunt  among  the  echoing 
mountains,  where  the  numerous  red  deer  are  the  largest, 
fleetest,  and  wildest  of  their  race.  Unfortunately,  they 
had  been  frightened  away  by  the  cheering  crowds,  and 
it  was  not  without  difficulty  that,  after  long  waiting,  a 
hunt  was  got  up.  It  is  no  unnoteworthy  proof  of  how 
much  things  are  changed  in  Ireland,  that  James  O'Con- 
nell,  the  brother  of  the  great  agitator,  was  an  honoured 
guest  of  Her  Majesty  at  Muckross;  and  that  O'ConncU's 
nephews  were  the  owners  of  tho  hounds  and  masters 
of  the  hunt,  which  then  turned  out  to  amuse  the  Queen 
of  England.  On  the  following  day  the  Queen  left 
Ejllarney  en  route  for  Scotland  by  way  of  Dublin  and 
Holyhead. 
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TKe  Queen,  tlie  Pricce  Consort,  and  tlie  royal  family, 
proceeded  at  once  to  Balmoral  on  their  return  from 
Ireland,  travelling  by  rail  all  nigM,  and  only  stopping 
at  Pertli  for  breakfast  next  morning.  From  Aboyne 
'  they  travelled  by  carriage  and  arrived  at  their  Highland 
home  at  three  p.m.  The  time  was  spent  there  in  the  usual 
pui'suits  and  exercises  most  conducive  to  health — in 
driving,  riding,  -walking,  sketching,  fishing,  deerstalking, 
visiting,  and  rural  sports  of  various  kinds.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  a  picture  of  greater  human  felicity  than 
the  Queen  and  her  family  presented  this  year.  Her 
eldest  daughter,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  married  to  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  and  had  given  birth  to  an  heir  to  the 
throne  of  that  country.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne  of  England,  had,  in  his  American 
tour  and  in  his  residence  in  Ireland,  by  the  propriety  of 
his  conduct  and  the  affability  of  his  manners,  won  the 
hearts  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  giving 
promise  that  when  the  day — which  appeared  far  distant — 
came  he  would  bo  a  worthy  successor  of  the  best  of 
Sovereigns. 

Prince  Alfred  had  entered  the  naval  service,  and  was, 
if  possible,  a  still  greater  favourite  with  the  public. 
The  Princess  Alice  had  been  engaged  to  His  Eoyal 
Highness  tho  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who 
was  now  on  a  visit  to  Balmoral.  The  rest  of  the  royal 
children  were  all  that  the  fondest  parents  could  desire. 
The  Prince  Consort  was  regarded  as  the  best  of  husbands 
and  fathers  ;  and  if  a  preacher  or  a  moralist  were  to  point 
out  an  individual  iu  Her  Majesty's  dominions  as  sin- 
gularly blessed  iu  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  as  likely 
for  many  years  to  enjoy  his  happy  lot,  it  would  be  the 
hiisband  of  the  Queen.  Ho  enjoyed  good  health ;  he 
was  in  the  prime  of  life,  only  forty- two  years  of  age : 
and  never  perhaps  had  he  enjoyed  life  with  greater 
zest.  But  how  soon  was  this  bright  prospect  overcast ! 
"Who  could  have  imagined  that  before  tho  end  of  the 
year,  that  home  would  be  visited  by  death,  and  that  the 
Queen,  then  so  happy,  should  become  a  heartbroken 
widow — smitten  down  by  a  calamity  the  shadow  of 
which  was  to  rest  upon  her  spu-it  throughout  the  whole 
of  her  futui-e  life  ? 

The  Queen  left  Balmoral  on  the  22nd  of  October,  and 
slept  that  night  in  tho  palace  of  Holyrood.  On  the 
following  day  tho  Prince  Consort  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  new  General  Post-office  in  Edinburgh,  and 
afterwards  performed  the  same  ceremonial  for  the  In- 
dustrial Museum  ot  Scotland.  On  the  same  evening  tho 
royal  party  resumed  their  journey  to  England,  and 
arrived  at  Windsor  Castlo  at  half-past  eight  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

On  tho  1st  of -November,  the  Queen,  as  Sovereign  of 
the  most  exalted  Order  of  tho  Star  of  India,  hold  her  first 
investiture  in  great  state.  She  woro  the  mantle  of  tho 
•  Order,  which  is  of  light  blue  satin,  lined  with  white  satin, 
and  fastened  with  a  cordon  of  light  silk,  with  blue  and 
silver  tassels.  Over  the  mantle  she  woro  a  collar  of 
gold  and  enamel,  composed  of  tho  lotus  of  India,  of  palm 
brfinchos,  and  tho  united  white  and  red  roses.  There 
was  an  imperial  crown  in  tho  centre  of  tho  collar,  from 


which  was  suspended  the  badge,  consisting  of  an  onyx 
cameo  of  Her  Majesty's  effigy,  set  in  an  oval,  which 
contained  the  motto  of  tho  Order — "  Heaven's  light  our 
guide,"  surmounted  by  a  star,  all  in  diamonds.  The 
Prince  Consort  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  in- 
vested as  extra  knights  previous  to  her  entering  tho 
throne  room.  The  following  knights  then  received  tho 
insignia  of  the  Order  : — Lord  Harris,  Lord  Gough,  Maha- 
rajah Duleep  Singh,  Lord  Clyde,  Sii-  John  Laird,  Sir 
Andrew  Lawi'ence,  and  Sii-  George  Pollock. 

Nothing  imusual  was  heard  of  the  royal  family  till 
the   middle  of  December;    and   tho  heavy  toll  of  the 
great  bell  of  St.  Paul's  gave  the  first  intimation  to  m.iuy 
of  the  people  of  London  that  the  Prince  Consort  had 
been  suffering  fi-om  any  dangerous  illness.      On  the 
previous  Saturday,  the  Court  News  had  announced  that 
the  Queen  had  driven  out  in  an  open  carriage,  and  that 
the  Prince  had  been  confined  to  his  apartments  during 
the  week  by  a  feverish  cold,  attended  with  pains  in  the 
limbs.     On  tho  following  Weduesdaj',  a  bulletin  stated 
that  he  was  suffering  from  fever  unattended  by  unfa- 
vourable S5rmptoms,  but  likely  from  its  nature  to  con- 
tinue   some   time.      On  Saturday,    however,   rumours 
were    abroad   at   the  West-end   that   the  Prince  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  that  he  was  sinking  fast.     Then  it 
was  reported  that  he  had  rallied,  and  that  even  at  the 
Castle  no  serious  alarm  existed.     When,  therefore,  the 
bell  of  St.  Paul's  tolled  at  midnight  over  the  hushed 
city,  it  inspired  a  feeling  of  apprehension  which  was  too 
sadly  realised  next  morning.     The  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  Prince  was  then  Hashed  along  every  wire 
thi'oughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  the  Continent 
of  Europe.     It  being  Sunday,  it  was  not  till  the  peopio 
went  to  church  and  noticed  the  omission  of  the  Prince's 
name  in  the  Liturgy,  that  the  moui'nful  truth  was  fully 
realised.      The    grief  was   universal,  pervading    every 
household,  as  if  each  had  lost  some  dear  and  honoured 
relative.     Tho  death  of  the  Prince  was  announced  in  an 
extraordinary  gazette  in   the   following  terms: — "On 
Saturday  night,  the  14th  instant,  at  ton  minutes  before 
eleven  o'clock,  tho  Prince  Consort  departed  this  life  at 
Windsor  Castle,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  Her  Majesty 
and  of  all  the  royal  family.     Tlie  death  of  this  illustrious 
Prince  will  bo  deeply  mourned  by  all  Her  Majesty's 
attached  and  faithful  subjects,  as  an  irreparable  loss  to 
Iler  Majesty,  the  royal  family,  and  the  nation."     There 
is  no  exaggeration  in  this  language.     There  were  mani- 
festations of  sorrow  throughout  the  nation  such  as  had 
never  been  witnessed  since  tho  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte.     All  ranks  and  classes  united  in  one  spon- 
taneous expression  of  S3nnpathy  with  the  widowed  (iuccn 
and  the  bereaved  family,  who,  without  warning  or  pro- 
sentiment,  had  suddenly  lost  tho  manly  soul,  tho  warm, 
heart,  tho  steady  judgment,  tho  accomplished  mind,  tho 
tender  voice,  and  the  firm  hand,  that  had  cheered  and 
guided  them  for  twenty-one  years.  The  outward  symbols 
of  tho  nation's  grief  did  not  wait  for  tho  usual  formali- 
ties.     For  several  days  before  tho  funeral,  nearly  the 
whole  population  appeared  in  mourning,  not  only  in 
Loudon  and  throughout  England,  but  also  in  Scotland 
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and  Ireland.  Tho  appearanco  of  tho  congregations  on 
tho  Sunday  before  the  funeral  was  most  imprcssivo. 
Tlio  pulpits  and  reading-desks  wcro  hung  -with  tho 
drapery  of  woo,  tlio  worshippers  wcro  all  dressed  in 
black,  and  tho  themo  of  every  sermon  on  that  morning 
was  the  death  of  the  rrinco. 

Tho  funeral  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  December.  At 
tho  express  desire  of  tho  departed  Prince,  it  was  of  a 
private  chai'acter ;  but  all  the  chief  men  of  tho  Stato 
attended  the  obsequies  at  the  Royal  Chapel.     Nature 


along  tho  narrow  passage  to  tho  royal  vault.  The  day 
was  observed  throughout  tho  realm  as  one  of  deep 
solemnity.  Tho  bolls  of  all  tho  churches  wore  tolled, 
and  in  many  of  them  special  services  wcro  pci-formed. 
In  tho  towns  tho  shops  wcro  closed,  and  the  window  blinds 
of  private  residences  wero  drawn  down.  No  respectable 
people  appeared  abroad  except  in  mourning,  and  in 
sea-port  towns  tho  flags  wcro  hoisted  half-mast  high. 
Tho  words  of  the  poet  laureate  wero  scarcely  too  strong 
when  he  said — 


liXECtTIOS  OF  DRUStS  NEAE  DAMASCUS. 


seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  national  feeling  of  de- 
pression and  gloom.  Tho  weather  was  cold  and  damp, 
the  sky  dull  and  heavj'.  There  was  a  procession  of 
state  carriages  to  St.  George's  Chapel,  at  tho  door  of 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  other  royal  mourners 
were  assembled  to  receive  the  corpse.  Tho  grief  of  the 
royal  chUdrcn  was  very  affecting  ;  little  Princo  Arthur 
especially  sobbed  as  if  his  heart  wcro  breaking.  'Wben 
all  was  over,  and  the  last  of  tho  long,  lingering  train  of 
mourners  had  depai'ted,  the  attendants  descended  into 
tho  vault  with  lights,  and  moved  tho  bier  and  coffin 
208.— New  Seeies. 


'  The  shadow  of  his  loss  irovcd  like  eclipse 
D.irkenins  the  world.    We  have  lost  him :  he  is  gone: 
We  know  him  now :  all  narrow  jealousies 
Are  silent;  and  we  sec  him  as  he  moved, 
IIow  modest,  kindly,  all-accomplished,  wise ; 
With  what  sublime  repression  of  himself, 
And  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly  ; 
Kot  sivaying  to  this  faction  or  to  that ; 
Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  perch 
Of  wing"d  ambitions,  nor  a  vantage  ground 
For  pleasure  ;  bnt  thro'  all  this  tract  of  years 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life. 
Before  a  thousand  peering  littlenesses, 
In  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne, 
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And  blackens  evcrj-  b!ot ;  for  where  is  be 

Who  dares  foreshaJoiv  fur  an  only  son 

A  lovelier  liie,  a  more  unstain'd  than  bis  ?  " 

The  loss  wHoh.  the  nation  had  sustained  naturally 
occupied  tlio  attention  of  Parliament  at  the  opening 
of  the  ensuing  session.  In  the  royal  speech,  which  was 
delivered  by  commission,  the  following  allusion  was 
made  to  this  all-engrossing  subject: — "Wo  are  com- 
manded by  Her  Majesty  to  assare  you.  that  Iler  Majesty 
is  persuaded  that  you  will  deeply  participate  in  the 
affliction  by  which  Her  Majesty  has  been  overwhelmed, 
by  the  calamitous,  untimely,  and  irreparable  loss  of  her 
beloved  consort,  who  has  been  her  comfort  and  support. 
It  has  been,  however,  .soothing  to  Her  Majesty,  while 
suffering  most  acutely  under  this  awful  dispensation  of 
Providence,  to  receive  from  all  classes  of  her  subjects 
the  most  cordial  assurances  of  their  sympathy  with  her 
sorrow,  as  well  as  of  their  appx-eciation  of  the  noble 
character  of  him,  the  greatness  of  whose  loss  to  Her 
Majesty  and  to  the  nation  is  so  justly  and  so  universally 
felt  and  lamented." 

Somo  beautiful  and  touching  things  were  said  about 
the  Prince  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Lord  Duffei-in, 
who  moved  the  address  in  answer  to  the  royal  speech, 
spoke  of  him  as  one  who — though  occupying  a  position 
in  its  very  nature  incompatible  with  all  personal  pre- 
eminence, alike  denying  the  achievements  of  warlike 
renown  and  political  distinction — had  succeeded  in  win- 
ning for  himself  an  amount  of  consideration  and  con- 
fidence seldom  attained  by  the  most  distinguished  of 
naankind.  The  Earl  of  Derby  expressed  his  conviction 
that  deep  and  earnest  as  was  the  national  sense  of  the 
loss  it  had  sustained,  the  country  was  j"et  unable  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  Prince's  memory.  Comparatively  few 
had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  liis  personal  acquaintance, 
but  only  such  were  able  to  estimate  at  their  proper  value 
the  powers  and  cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  the  ujirem.it- 
ling  personal  attention  ho  bestowed  on  all  that  tended  to 
promote  the  happiness,  domestic  comfort,  and  Rental 
£Vnd  moral  welfare  of  every  class  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. Lord  John  Eussell  ascribed  to  the  impartiality 
displayed  by  the  lato  Prinoe  Consort,  in  viewing  political 
affairs,  the  liuppy  absenco  of  biitorness  between  the 
great  poUtiQai  p*iU<?B  .Tphioji  hgd  jtroxa^ed  fur  iW^  last 
twenty  yesw:^. 

In  the  Queen's  answer  to  the  address  wo  luivc  ihe 
mournful  key-note  of  almost  every  "attcranco  that  has 
since  come  from  her  widowed  heart.  Her  Majesty 
said: — "  I  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your 
dutiful  and  affectionate  address,  especially  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  assured  me  of  j'our  feelings 
on  the  irreparable  loss  sustained  by  myself  and  the 
country,  in  the  afflicting  dispensation  of  Providence 
which  hows  me  to  the  earth." 

Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  addresses  of  condolence 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  upon  this  melancholy  occasion 
was  one  that  proceeded  from  the  Now  Zealand  chiefs, 
twenty  in  number.  It  was  forwarded  by  Sir  Goorgo 
Grey,  then  Governor  of  Now  Zealand,  through  the 
Oolonial  Secretary.    In  the  poetical  style  natural  to  such 


primitive  people,  they  said — "O  Victoria,  our  mother! 
we  greet  you !  You  who  are  all  that  now  remains  to 
recall  to  our  recollection  Albert  the  Prince  Consort,  who 
can  never  be  gazed  upon  by  the  people.  We,  your  Maori 
children,  are  now  sighing  in  sorrow  together  with  you. 
AU  we  can  now  do  is  to  weep  with  you,  who  hast 
nourished  us,  your  ignorant  children  of  this  island,  even 
to  this  day.  We  have  just  heard  the  crash  of  the  huge- 
headed  forest  tree,  which  has  untimely  fallen,  ere  it  had 
attained  its  full  growth  of  greatness.  Oh,  my  very  heart ! 
thou  didst  shelter  me  from  the  sorrows  and  ills  of  life. 
Oh,  my  pet  bird!  whose  sweet  voice  welcomed  my  glad 
guests ;  let,  then,  the  body  of  my  beloved  be  covered  with 
purple  robes.  Yes,  thou  the  pillar  that  didst  support  my 
palace  hast  been  borne  to  the  skies.  Oh,  my  beloved  ! 
you  used  to  stand  in  the  ,veiy  prow  of  the  war  canoe, 
inciting  all  others  to  noble  deeds.  Where,  Oh,  physicians, 
was  the  i^ower  of  your  remedies  ?  What,  Oh,  priests, 
availed  your  prayers  ?  for  I  hfiye  lost  my  love  no  more 
can  he  re-visit  this  world! " 

Wo  have  already,  in  the  course  of  this  History,  re- 
peatedly noticed  the  labours  of  the  late  Prince  Consort 
in  connection  with  v.arious  departments  of  social  yvo- 
gress,  especially  the  part  he  took  in  getting  up  the 
great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1S51,  which  inaugwatcd 
a  movement  in  art,  manufactures,  and  industry  iu 
general,  that  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  benefit, 
not  only  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but  to  Europe  and 
the  whole  civilised  world.  What  he  thus  encouraged 
others  to  do  on  a  large  scale  for  the  imin-ovement  of 
mankind,  he  was  doing  himself  in  his  personal  relations 
as  an  employer  of  labour.  In  the  admirable  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Collection  of  his  Speeches,  written  under  the 
Queen's  superintendence,  if  not  at  her  dictation,  it  i.s 
truly  said,  "If  any  man  iu  England  cared  for  the 
working  classes,  it  was  the  Prince.  He  understood  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  time  as  regards  those  classes ; 
namely,  the  providing  for  them  fitting  habitations.  lie 
was  a  beneficent  landlord,  and  his  first  care  was  to 
build  good  cottages  for  all  the  labouring  men  on  his 
estates.  He  had  entered  into  minute  calculations  a.s 
to  the  amount  of  illness  that  might  be  prevented  among 
the  poorer  classes,  by  a  careful  selection  of  the  materials 
to  be  used  in  the  building  of  their  dwellings.  In  a 
word,  he  was  tender,  thoughtful,  anxious  in  his. efforts 
for  the  welfare  of  the  laboiu-ing  man."  The  Px-ince  was 
much  attached  to  agx-iculturo  as  a  science,  and  was  par- 
ticulaily  skilful  in  his  appreciation  of  improvements  i:i 
management.  No  fai-ms  thi-oughout  the  kingdom  wcro 
more  carefully  kept,  or  pi-escntcd  finer  examples  of 
economical  industry.  Ho  was  ono  of  the  first  to  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of  deep  drainage,  to  employ  steam 
power  in  cultiv.ation,  and  to  apjily  the  resources  of 
chemistry  to  iiractical  agriculture.  In  former  reigns  it 
had  been  the  custom  for  the  Sovereign  to  .appropriate  to 
himself  the  whole  i-evonucs  of  tho  duchy  of  Cornwall 
during  the  minority  of  tho  Prince  of  Wales ;  it  had 
further  boon  tho  evil  cxxstom.  to  gi-ant  leases  at  nominal 
i-ents  or  fines,  tho  wholo  of  which  wont  into  tho  pocket 
of  tho  recipient  for  tho  time  being,  without  any  con- 
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aidGratioo.  for  futua-e  possessors.  Her  Majesty,  on  tlio 
contrary,  deemed  this  appanage  of  tlio  Prinoo  of  Wales 
■was  equitably  his  property,  and  that  sho  was  merely 
trustco  for  his  boncfit.  On  the  birth  of  tho  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  council  was  appointed  for  tho  management  of 
tho  duchy  property,  of  which  tho  Princo  Consort  was 
president.  "Tho  whole  aspect  of  affairs  was  rapidly 
changed.  As  tho  leases  fell  in,  tho  farms  wore  re-lot  on 
terms  of  years  at  full  rents,  responsible  and  improving 
tenants  were  preferred,  tho  lands  wore  drained,  enclosed, 
and  planted,  excellent  farm-houses  and  homesteads  were 
built,  roads  laid  out,  quan'ies  opened,  and  tho  whole 
property  showed  the  unmistakable  signs  of  able  adminis- 
tration. Moreover,  tho  scattered  lands  woro  sold,  new 
lands  conveniently  jilaoed  purchased,  and  plots  of  ground 
that  had  become  valuable  for  building  sites  were  sold  for 
large  prices.  Sites  wore  granted  for  schools  and  chapels, 
churches  were  repaired,  and  tho  spiritual  and  educa- 
tional welfare  of  the  tenantry  oared  for  in  a  liberal 
spirit."  Tho  lengthened  period  of  tho  Prince  of  Wales' 
minority  allowed  space  for  this  expenditui-e  to  prove 
reproductive.  Before  the  appointment  of  tho  council 
the  net  revenue  of  the  duchy  had  sunk  to  £  11 ,  000 :  when 
tho  commissioners,  on  the  Princo  of  Wales  attaining  his 
majority,  presented  their  final  report,  the  annual  gross 
incomo  approached  £50,000.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
were  accumulations,  amounting  to  £54,000,  ready  for 
transference  to  the  Prince's  privy  purse.  The  commis- 
sioners remark,  "  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  tho  deep 
interest  which  His  Royal  Highness  took  in  all  that  related 
to  an  improved  administration  of  tho  duchy  possessions; 
but  we  should  not  do  justice  to  our  own  feelings  if  we 
did  not  humbly  ask  leave  to  record  on  this  occasion  our 
sense  of  tho  irreparable  loss  which  we  sustained  by  his 
death.  To  his  just  mind  and  clear  judgment,  his  quick 
perception  of  what  is  right,  his  singular  discretion,  his 
remarkable  aptitude  for  the  conduct  of  affairs,  we  never 
looked  in  vain  for  guidance  and  advice  on  any  occasion 
of  difficulty.  The  soundness  of  his  opinions  in  all  our 
delibei'ations  was  rendered  more  apparent  by  the  tolera- 
tion with  which  ho  listened,  and  was  always  ready  to 
defer  to  those  of  others.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  tenant  and  labourer, 
whilst  anxiously  seeking  to  restore  tho  property  of  the 
duchy  to  a  state  of  prosperity ;  and  to  him,  we  may  truly 
say,  it  is  mainly  due  that  tho  Prince  of  Wales  will  now 
enter  into  tho  possession  of  an  estate  greatly  increased 
in  value,  free  from  nearly  all  disputes  with  neighbouring 
proprietors  and  others  which  at  one  time  prevailed." 

The  character  of  the  Prince  Consort  was  remarkable 
for  its  symmetry,  tho  equal  development  of  all  the 
faculties,  and  for  complete  harmony  between  the  intel- 
lectual powers  and  the  moral  feelings.  The  portraits 
of  the  Prince  give  a  fair  idea  of  his  features ;  but  there 
is  something  ia  the  expression,  when  tho  face  is  lit  up 
by  thought,  which  no  portrait  can  adequately  convey. 
"Tho  Prince  had  a  noble  presence,  his  carriage  was 
erect,  his  figure  betokened  strength  and  activity,  and 
his  demeanour  was  dignified.  He  had  a  staid,  earnest, 
and  thoughtful  look  when  he  wag  in  a  rravo  mood ;  but 


when  he  smiled,  his  whole  countenance  was  irradiated 
with  pleasure;  and  thero  was  a  pleasant  sound  and 
heartiness  about  his  laugh  which  will  not  soon  bo  for- 
gotten by  those  who  were  wont  to  hear  it."  Ho  is  said 
to  have  been  very  handsome  as  a  young  man.  His  face 
grow  finer  as  he  advanced  in  years  ;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  his  countenance  never  assumed  a  nobler  aspect, 
nor  had  more  real  beauty  in  it,  than  in  the  last  year  or 
two  of  his  life.  It  bore  none  of  thoso  fatal  lines  which 
indicate  craft  or  insincerity,  greed  or  sensuality;  but 
all  was  clear,  open,  pure-minded,  and  honest.  Marks 
of  thought,  of  caro,  of  studiousncss  wero  there ;  but 
they  were  accompanied  by  signs  of  a  soul  at  peace  with 
itself,  and  which  was  troubled  chiefly  by  its  love  for 
others  and  its  solicitude  for  their  welfare.  His  mind  was, 
in  the  best  sense,  original ;  for,  while  fi'ee  from  every- 
thing like  eccentricity,  ho  thought  for  himself,  and 
formed  his  own  conclusions  on  all  subjects.  He  was 
quick  in  perception,  while  the  resources  of  his  well- 
stored  mind  were  readily  jiroduciblo  on  aU  occasions. 
Sincere  and  truth-loving,  he  delighted  in  earnest  dis- 
cussion, equally  willing  either  to  learn  or  instruct.  Ho 
enjoyed  wit  and  humour,  and  had  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous.  In  relating  amusing  anecdotes,  ho  threw 
just  so  much  of  imitation  into  his  manner  as  to  bi'ing 
the  scene  vividly  before  the  mind,  without  descending 
to  anything  ungraceful.  Guided  by  a  strong  sense 
of  duty,  he  was  always  sure  to  go  through  anything 
he  had  undertaken  to  do,  without  regard  to  self- 
interest  or  personal  inconvenience — willingly  taking  the 
measui'e  of  responsibility  put  upon  him,  but  never 
assuming  more.  HnUke  many  who  aro  actuated  by  a 
rigid  sense  of  duty,  he  was  singrdarly  free  from  preju- 
dice, full  of  candour,  and  always  ready  to  admit  new 
facts,  however  they  might  militate  against  old  con- 
victions. His  habit  was  to  investigate  carefully,  weigh 
patiently,  discuss  calmly,  and  then  not  swiftly,  but  after 
much  turning  in  his  mind,  to  come  to  a  decision.  He  had 
ono  characteristic  of  a  rich  and  noblo  mind  which  is  rare 
indeed.  He  had  the  greatest  delight  in  anybody  else 
saying  a  fine  thing  or  doing  a  great  deed,  and  would 
rejoice  over  it  and  talk  of  it  for  days.  ' '  Ho  delighted  in 
humanity  doing  well  on  any  occasion  or  in  any  manner . . . 
But,  indeed,  throughout  his  career,  the  Prince  was  ono 
of  those  who  threw  his  life  into  other  people's  lives,  and 
lived  in  them;"  and,  as  wo  are  assured  on  the  best 
authority,  ' '  there  never  was  an  instance  of  more  unselfish 
and  chivah'ous  devotion  than  his  love  to  his  Consort- 
Sovereign  and  to  his  adopted  country.  That  her  roign 
might  be  great  and  glorious,  that  his  adopted  country 
might  excel  in  art,  in  science,  in  literature,  and — what 
was  dearer  still  to  him — in  social  well-being,  formed  ever 
his  chief  hope  and  aim."  Notwithstanding  a  certain  con- 
stitutional shyness  sometimes  associated  with  refined 
natures,  which  shrink  from  tho  expression  of  all  they 
feel,  he  was  blessed  with  a  buoyant,  joyous,  happy 
temperament,  which  made  his  home  and  his  household 
glad.  Though  not  subject  to  sudden  olations  or  depres- 
sions, beneath  the  joyous  ouiTont  of  his  feelings,  "  deep 
down  in  tho  character,  there  was  a  vein,  not  exactly  of 
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melanclioly,  but  certainly  of  pensiveness,  -which,  grew  a 
little  more  sombre  as  the  years  ■wont  on.  It  was  a  pen- 
siveness bred  fi-om  much  pondering  upon  the  difficulty 
of  human  affairs,  and  upon  the  serious  thing  that  life  is." 

One  of  the  finest  traits  in  the  Prince's  character  was 
his  sympathy  with  earnest  workers.  He  wished  for 
success  for  all  honest  human  endeavours,  whether  by 
the  artisan  or  the  statesman.  His  love  of  knowledge 
was  intense.  Being  always  singularly  impressed  with 
intellectual  beauty,  he  remai-ked  on  one  occasion  to  the 
Queen,  "  To  me  a  long,  closely-connected  train  of 
reasoning  is  like  a  beautiful  strain  of  music ;  j'ou  can 
hai'dly  imagine  my  delight  in  it."  But  he  loved  know- 
ledge, not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  what  it  could 
do  for  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  to  him  the  most 
hateful  of  all  deformity  was  that  of  falsehood,  especially 
when  it  assumed  the  form  of  flattery  and  of  vice,  whose 
presence  depressed,  grieved,  and  horrified  him.  He  had, 
besides,  an  unutterable  repugnance  to  what  was  mean 
and  low  in  human  nature.  Accordingly,  the  conditions 
he  drew  up  for  the  prize  that  is  given  by  Her  Majesty 
at  Wellington  CoUege  are  veiy  characteristic.  "This 
prize  is  not  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  bookish  boy,  to 
the  least  faulty  boy,  to  the  boy  who  should  be  most  pre- 
cise, diligent,  and  prudent;  but  to  the  noblest  boy,  to  the 
boy  who  should  afford  most  promise  of  becoming  a  large- 
hearted,  high-motived  man." 

If  those  about  the  Prince  could  see  any  fault  in  his 
character,  it  was  an  exaggeration  of  virtue,  an  excessive 
anxiety  that  everything  he  did  should  be  perfect,  and 
that  "ho  cared  too  much  about  too  many  things." 
Everything  he  did  must  be  done  supremely  well,  if  it  was 
to  please  and  satisfy  him.  In  the  choice  of  a  jewel,  in 
the  placing  of  a  statue,  in  the  laying  out  of  a  walk,  in 
the  direction  of  a  party  of  pleasiu-o,  his  reasoning  mind 
must  be  satisfied  ;  and  he  longed  that  eveiything  that 
was  to  be  should  be  the  best  of  its  kind.  This'  anxious 
desire  for  perfection,  and  perpetual  effort  to  reach  its 
summit,  put  too  great  a  strain  upon  his  energies,  which, 
no  doubt,  caused  his  health  prematurely  to  give  way, 
and  predisposed  him  to  the  disease  which  terminated  his 
career  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two.  It  has  been  well 
remarked  by  the  author  of  the  Introduction  to  his 
Speeches,  "  that  if  the  Prince  had  lived  to  attain  what 
wo  now  think  a  good  old  ago,  ho  would  have  become  the 
most  accomplished  statesman  and  the  most  guiding 
personage  in  Europe  •,  a  man  to  whose  arbitrament  fierce 
national  quarrels  might  have  been  submitted,  and  by 
whose  influence  calamitous  wars  m.ight  have  been 
averted."  Ho  was  evidently  ouo  of  those  of  whom  it 
has  been  said,  that  their  hearts  never  grow  old.  Ho  had  a 
peculiarly  gentle,  tender,  and  pathetic  cast  of  mind;  his 
nature  being  of  a  character  more  German  than  English. 
"Though  eminently  practical,  and  therefore  suited  to 
the  people  ho  came  to  dwell  amongst,  ho  had  in  a  high 
degree  that  gentleness,  that  softness,  and  that  romantic 
nature  wliich  belong  to  his  raoo  and  his  nation,  and 
which  make  them  very  pleasant  to  live  with,  and  very 
tender  in  all  their  social  and  family  relations." 

The  following  remarks,  taken  from  the  Introduction 


to  the  Collection  of  the  Princo  Consort's  Speeches,  con- 
sidering the  source  from  which  they  emanated,  are  pecu- 
liarly interesting  : — "  The  Prince's  marriage  was  singu- 
larly felicitous;  the  tastes,  the  aims,  thehopes,  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  royal  pair  were  the  same;  their  mutualrespect 
and  confidence  went  on  increasing.  Their  affection  grew, 
if  possible,  warmer  and  more  intense  as  the  years  of  their 
married  life  advanced.  Companions  iu  their  domestic 
employments,  in  their  daily  labours  for  the  State,  and, 
indeed,  in  almost  every  occupation,  the  burdens  and 
the  difficulties  of  life  were  thus  lessened  by  more  than 
half  for  each  one  of  the  persons  thus  happily  united  in 
this  true  marriage  of  the  soul.  When  the  fatal  blow  was 
struck,  and  the  Prince  was  removed  from  this  world,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  position  of  greater  sorrow,  and 
one,  indeed,  more  utterly  forlorn,  than  that  which  becamo 
the  lot  of  the  survivor — deprived  of  him  whom  she  her- 
self has  described  as  being  the  '  life  of  her  life.' 

' '  To  foUow  out  his  wishes,  to  realise  his  hopes,  to  con- 
duct his  enterprises  to  a  happy  issue,  to  make  his  loss  as 
little  felt  as  possible  by  a  sorrowing  country  and  father- 
less ohildi-en — these  are  the  objects  which  since  his  death 
it  has  been  the  chief  aim  and  intent  of  Her  Majesty  to 
accomplish.  That  strength  may  be  given  her  to  fulfil 
these  high  pui'poses  is  the  constant  prayer  of  her  sub- 
jects, who  have  not  ceased,  fi-om  the  first  moment  of  her 
bereavement,  to  feel  the  tenderest  sympathy  for  her  : 
and  who,  giving  a  reality  to  that  which  in  the  case  of 
most  sovereigns  is  but  a  phrase,  have  thus  shown  that 
the  Queen  is,  indeed,  in  their  hearts,  the  mother  of  her 
people." 

The  speeches  of  the  late  Prince  Albert  are  interesting 
remains  in  more  senses  than  one.  They  are  marked 
throughout  with  the  peculiarities  necessarily  resulting 
from  his  anomalous  position.  It  appears  now,  from  tho 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  Queen,  which  she  has 
missed  no  opportunity  of  making  in  tho  most  emphatic 
manner,  that,  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties  as  sovereign, 
she  was  constantly  guided  and  supported  by  the  judgment 
and  advice  of  His  Royal  Highness,  in  whom  she  placed 
unbounded  trust.  It  follows  that  he  enjoyed  tho  reality  of 
kingly  power;  yet  he  was  obliged  to  speak  and  act  as  if 
he  had  no  power  at  all.  A  position  so  anomalous  im- 
posed upon  him  continual  restraint.  As  has  been  well  re- 
marked in  the  Introduction  to  his  Speeches,  in  his  caso 
tho  jn-incipal  elements  that  go  to  compose  a  great  oration 
had  often  to  be  modified  largolj-.  "  Wit  was  not  to  bo 
jubilant,  passion  not  predominant,  dialectic  skill  not 
triumphant.  There  remained  nothing  as  tho  staple 
of  the  speeches  but  supreme  common  sense.  Looked  at 
iu  this  way,  it  is  wonderful  that  tho  Prince  contrived 
to  introduce  into  his  speeches  so  much  that  was  new  Orad 
interesting.  It  was  like  tho  movement  of  a  man  in 
chain  armour,  which,  oven  with  tho  strongest  and  most 
agile  person,  must  ever  have  been  a  movement  somewhat 
fettered  by  restraint."  Tho  same  authority  states  that 
tho  leading  idea  of  tho  speeches  is  "  tlio  beauty  of  use- 
fulness." This  is  true,  and  tho  key-note  of  them  all  was 
hoard  in  tho  first  sentence  of  tho  speech  delivered  at  tho 
Lord  Mayor's  banquet  in  March,  1850,  when  tho  Princo 
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said: — "  I  conceive  it  to  be  tho  duty  of  every  educated 

person  closely  to  -watoli  and  study  tho  time  in  wliich  lie 

lives,  and  as  far  as  iu  liim  lies  to  add  liis  liumblo  mito 

of  individual  exertion  to  further  the  aocomplishmcnt  of 

■what  he  believes  Providence  to  have  ordained."     It  is 

impossible  to  read  those  speeches  without  being  struck 

•with  the  conti'ast  between  tho  Princo  Consort  and  every 

man  who  had  occupied  tho  throne  of  England  from  the 

time  of  "William  III.     Compared  with  him,  tho  Georges 

wore  a  narrow-minded,  bigoted,  ignorant,  selfish  race. 

The  times  in  which  they  reigned  were  not  enlightened 

times,  but  tho  darkest  spot  in  England  was  that  which 

surrounded   the  throne;   whereas  during  the  reign  of 

Victoria  it  might  bo  truly  said  to  bo  the  brightest ;  and 

this  was  due  pre-eminently  to  the  Princo  Consort.     No 

man  better  understood  his  epoch,  no  man  gave  happier 

expression  to  the  spii'it  of  his  age,  or  Sympathised  more 

thoroughly  with  the  best  influences  of  civilisation  by 

which  he  was  surrounded,  and  which  he  so  powerfully 

directed.     No  philosopher  or  statesman  was  in  advance 

of  him  in  any  movement  that  was  really  beneficial  to 

mankind.      If  he  presided  at  a  meeting  for  the  abolition 

of  slaverj',  he  denounced  ' '  the  atrocious  traffic  in  human 

beings  as  the  blackest  stain  upon  civilised  Europe;  "  and 

he  trasted  that  this  "great  country  would  not  relax  in 

its  efforts  until  it  had  finally  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to  a 

state  of  things  so  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity 

and  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature."    At  tho  meeting 

of  the  Literary  Fund  he  showed  how  he  could  respect 

the  feelings  of  the  man  of  letters,  though  struggling 

with  poverty.      "  The  institution,"   he   said,    "  ought 

to  command  our  warmest  sympathies,  as  providing  for 

tho  exigencies  of  those  who,  following  the  call  of  genius, 

and  foi'getting  every  other  consideration,  pursue  merely 

the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind  and  science.     What 

can  be  more  proper  for  us,"  ho  asked,  "  than  gratefully 

to  remember  the  benefits  derived  from  their  disinterested 

exertions,  and  cheerfully  to  contribute  to  their  wants?" 

The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  improvement  of  tho 

labouring  classes  was  one  of  the  most  admirable  features 

in  his  character.  He  advocated  the  establishment  of  loan 

funds,  .model  lodging-houses,  and  allotments  of  ground, 

in  which  he  himself  set  an  example  of  what  might  be 

done  by  men  of  property  for  the  working  classes.  In  the 

counsels  which  he  gave  on  such  subjects  to  men  of  rank 

and  wealth,  he  always  laid  down  somo  great  Chi'istian 

principle  for  their  guidance.  "  Depend  on  it,"  he  said,  at 

tho  meetmg  of  the  Society  for  tho  Improvement  of  the 

Laboui-ing  Classes,  "the  interests  of  classes,  too  often 

contrasted,  are  identical ;  and  it  is  only  ignorance  which 

prevents  them  uniting  for  each  other's  advantage.     To 

dispel  that  ignorance,  to  show  how  man  can  help  man, 

notwithstanding  the  comp"ficated  state  of  civilised  society, 

ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  philanthropic  person ;  but 

it  is  more  peculiarly  the  duty  «f  those  who,  under  the 

blessmg  of  Divine  Providence,    enjoy  station,  wealth, 

and  education.     Let  them  be  careful,  however,  to  avoid 

any  dictatorial  interference  with  labour  and  employment, 

which  frightens  away  capital,  destroys  that  freedom  of 

thought  and  independence  of  action  which  must  remain 


to  every  one,  if  he  is  to  work  out  his  own  happiness,  and 
impairs  that  confidence  under  which  alone  engagements 
for  mutual  benefit  aro  possible.  God  has  created  man 
imperfect,  and  left  him  with  many  wants,  as  it  were  to 
stimulate  each  to  individual  exertion,  and  to  make  all 
feel  that  it  is  only  by  united  exertion  and  combmed 
action  that  these  imperfections  can  be  supplied  and  these 
wants  satisfied.  This  pro-supposes  soU'-rolianco  and  con- 
fidence in  each  other."  * 

This  was  not  language  assumed,  like  tho  putting  on  of 
a  court  dress,  for  state  occasions.     It  was  the  sincere 
expression  of  honest  convictions.  The  Prince  was  a  truly 
conscientious  and  earnest  man,  who  gave  his  whole  mind 
to  the  solution  of  social  problems,  and  his  whole  heart  to 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  What  can  be  more  beauti- 
ful, as  an  illustration  of  this  habit  of  mind,  than  tho 
speech  which  he  made  at  tho  Servants'  Provident  and 
Benevolent  Society?    "  Whose  heart,"  ho  asked,  "  would 
fail  to  sympathise  with  those  who  minister  to  us  in  all 
the  wants  of  daily  life,  attend  us  in  sickness,  receive  us 
on  our  first  appearance  iu  this  world,  and  even  extend 
their  cares  to  our  m.ortal  remains, — who  live  under  our 
roof,  form  our  household,  and  are  a  part  of  our  family  ? 
And  yet,  upon  inquiry,  we  find  that  in  this  metropolis 
tho  greater  part  of  the  ingiates  of  the  workhouses  are 
domestic  servants.     I  am  sure  that  this  startling  fact  is 
no  proof,  either  of  a  want  of  kindness  and  liberality  in 
masters  towards  their  servants,  or  of  vice  in  the  latter, 
but  is  the  natural  consequence  of  that  peculiar  position 
in  which  the  domestic  servant  is  placed,  passing  periods 
during  his  life  in  which  ho  shares  in  the  luxuries  of  an 
opulent  master,  and  others  in  which  he  has  not  even  the 
moans  of  earning  suSioiont  to  sustain  him  through  tha 
day.     It  is  on  that  account  that  I  rejoice  at  this  meet- 
ing, and  have  gladly  consented  to  take  the  chair  at  it, 
to  further  the  objects  of  the  Servants'  Provident   and 
Benevolent  Society.      I   conceive  that   this  society  is 
founded  upon  a  right  principle,  as  it  follows  out  tho 
dictates  of  a  correct  appreciation  of  hum?.n  nature,  which 
requires  every  man  by  personal  exertion,  according  to 
his  own  choice,  to  work  out  his  own  happiness, — which 
prevents  his  valuing— nay,  even  his  feeling  satisfaction 
at — the  prosperity  which  others  have  made  for  him.  It  is 
founded  upon  a  right  principle,  because  it  endeavours  to 
trace  a   plan  according  to  which,    by  providence,    by 
present  self-denial  and  perseverance,  not  only  will  the 
servant  bo  raised  in  his  physical  and  moral  condition, 
but  the  master  also  will  be  taught  how  to  direct  his 
efforts  in  aiding  the  servant  in  his  labour  to  secure  to 
himseK  resources   in  cases  of    sickness,    old   age,  and 
want  of  employment."  t 

The  Prince  evinced  the  same  kind,  genial,  sympathetic 
spirit  with  reference  to  the  highest  order  of  intellestual 
workers.  He  said,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Eoyal  Academy, 
that  "  the  production  of  all  works  in  art  or  poetry 
requires  in  their  conception  and  execution,  not  only  an 
exercise  of  the  intellect,  skill,  and  patience,  but  par- 
ticularly a  concurrent  warmth  of  feeling  and  a  free  flow 
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of  imagination.  Tliis  rendors  tliem  most  tender  plants, 
■svhicli  ■vnll  thrive  only  in  an  atmosphere  calculated  to 
maintain  that  warmth ;  and  that  atmosphere  is  one  of 
kindness — kindness  towards  the  artist  personally  as  well 
as  towards  his  production.  An  unkind  word  of  criticism 
passes  like  a  cold  blast  over  their  tender  shoots,  and 
shrivels  them  up,  checking  the  flow  of  the  sap  when  it 
was  rising  to  produce,  perhaps,  multitudes  of  flowers 
and  fruit.  But  still  criticism  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  development  of  art,  and  the  injudicious  praise  of  an 
inferior  work  becomes  an  insult  to  superior  genius."  * 

Surely,  never  royal  personage  was  more  at  home  at  a 
literary  or  scientific  meeting.  Speaking  at  the  Midland 
Institute,  ho  gave  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  laws  of 
social  advancement,  showing  that  no  human  pursuits 
make  any  material  pi'Ogress  until  science  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  "We  have  seen,  accordingly,"  ho  said, 
' '  many  of  them  slumbering  for  centuries  and  centuries  ; 
but  from  the  moment  that  Science  has  touched  them  with 
her  magic  wand,  they  have  sprung  forward,  and  taken 
strides  which  amaze  and  almost  awe  the  beholder.  Look 
.at  the  transformation  which  has  gone  on  around  us  since 
the  laws  of  gravitation,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the 
expansive  power  of  heat,  have  become  known  to  us.  It 
has  altered  our-  whole  state  of  existence — one  might  say, 
the  whole  face  of  the  globe.  We  owe  this  to  Science,  and 
to  Science  alone ;  and  she  has  other  treasures  in  store  for 
us,  if  we  will  but  call  her  to  our-  assistance."  t 

With  the  same  comprehensive  and  enlightened  views  he 
enlarged  on  this  theme  at  the  meeting  of  the  Britisli  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  president  in  1S59.  If  he  had  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  science,  and  had  occupied 
a  professor's  chair,  he  could  not  have  spoken  more  to  the 
point,  or  more  in  the  spirit  of  phUosophj'.  But  it  was  in 
connection  with  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1S51,  with 
which  his  name  will  be  for  ever  associated  in  history, 
that  he  became  more  especially  the  exponent  of  social 
progress.  On  the  2lBt  of  March,  1850,  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  Thomas  Farncomb,  gave  a  banquet  to  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  the  Eoyal 
Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  the  mayors 
of  180  towns.  In  responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health 
on  that  occasion,  the  Prince  said,  ' '  Nobody  who  has 
paid  any  attention  to  the  peculiar  features  of  our  present 
era,  will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  we  are  living  at  a 
licriod  of  most  wonderful  transition,  which  tends  rapidly 
to  accomplish  that  great  end  to  which,  indeed,  all  history 
points — tho  icalisation  of  the  unity  of  mankind :  not  a 
unity  which  breaks  down  the  limits  and  levels  the  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  tho  difl'orent  nations  of  the  earth, 
but  rather  a  unity  the  result  and  product  of  those  very 
national  varieties  and  antagonistic  qualities.  Tho  dis- 
tances which  separated  tho  different  nations  and  parts  of 
tho  globe  are  rapidly  vanishing  boforo  the  achievements 
of  modem  invention,  and  we  can  traverse  them  with 
incredible  ease ;  tho  languages  of  all  nations  aro  known, 
and  thou-  requirements  placed  within  tho  reach  of  overy- 
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body ;  thought  is  communicated  with  tho  rapidity,  and 
even  by  the  power,  of  lightning.  On  the  other  hand,  t'uo 
great  principle  of  the  division  of  labour,  which  may  bo 
called  the  moving  power  of  civilisation,  is  being  extended 
to  all  branches  of  science,  industry,  and  art.  .  .  So  man 
is  approaching  a  more  complete  fulfilment  of  that  great 
and  sacred  mission  which  he  has  to  perform  in  this  world. 
His  reason  being  created  after  the  imago  of  God,  ho  ha:; 
to  use  it  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  tho  Almighty 
governs  his  creation  ;  and  by  making  these  laws  his 
standard  of  action,  to  conquer  Nature  to  his  use,  himself 
a  Divine  instrument."  * 

Nor  was  the  Prince  less  enlightened  or  less  earnest  as 
a  Christian  man  than  as  a  philosopher  and  a  political 
economist.  IJcferring,  on  one  occasion,  to  dissensions  in 
the  Church,  he  said  :  "I  have  no  fear,  however,  for  her 
safety  and  ultimate  welfare,  so  long  as  she  holds  fast  to 
what  our  ancestors  gained  for  us  at  the  Eeformation 
— -the  Gospel,  and  the  unfettered  right  of  its  use."  Again, 
at  the  anniversary  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Sons  of  tho 
Clergy,  in  1854,  he  remarked:  "When  our  ancestors 
purified  the  Christian  faith,  and  shook  off  the  yoke  of  a 
domineering  priesthood,  they  felt  that  the  kcj'-stone  of 
that  wonderful  fabric  which  had  grown  up  in  the  dark 
times  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
and  shrewdly  foresaw  that  their  reformed  faith  and 
newly- won  religious  liberty  would,  on  the  contrary,  only 
be  secure  in  the  hands  of  a  clergy  united  with  the  people 
by  every  sympathy — national,  personal,  and  domestic. 
This  nation  has  enjoyed  for  300  years  the  blessing  of  a 
church  establishment  which  rests  upon  this  basis,  and 
cannot  be  too  grateful  for  the  advantages  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  Christian  ministers  not  only  preach  tho 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  live  among  their  congrega- 
tions, an  example  for  the  discharge  of  everj-  Christian 
dutj',  as  husbands,  fathers,  and  masters  of  families, 
themselves  capable  of  fathoming  tho  whole  depth  of 
human  feelings,  desii-es,  and  difficulties."  t  Alluding  on 
the  same  occasion  to  the  progress  of  civihsation,  the 
Prince  remarked  :  "  And  this  civilisation  rests  on  Chris- 
tianity,—  could  only  bo  raised  on  Christianity, — can 
only  be  maintained  by  Christianity  !  " 

In  a  History  of  England  for  tho  People,  we  cannot 
better  close  this  sketch  of  the  Prince's  character  than 
by  quoting  tho  concluding  sentences  of  his  speech  on 
national  education.  After  eloquently  enforcing  tho  duty 
of  cverj-  man  to  develop  liis  faculties,  and  place  himself 
in  harmony  with  tho  Dlvino  prototype,  so  as  to  attain 
that  happiness  which  is  offered  to  him  on  earth,  to  ba 
completed  hereafter  in  entire  union  with  him,  through 
the  mercy  of  Christ,  he  said:  "  But  he  can  also  leave 
these  faculties  unimproved,  and  miss  his  mission  on 
earth.  He  will  thou  sink  to  tho  level  of  tho  lower 
animals,  forfeit  happiness,  and  separate  from  his  God, 
whom  ho  did  not  know  how  to  find.  I  sa}'  man  has  no 
right  to  do  this;  he  has  no  right  to  throw  off' tho  task 
which  is  laid  upon  him  for  his  happiness  ;  it  is  his  duty 
to  fulfil  his  mi-ssion  to  tho  utmost  of  his  power ;  but  it  i.s 
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our  duty,  tho  duty  of  those  -wliom  Providence  has  ro- 
nioved  from  this  awful  strugglo,  and  placed  beyond  this 
fearful  danger,  manfully,  unceasingly,  and  untiringly,  to 
aid,  by  advice,  assistance,  and  exami)lc,  the  great  battle  of 
the  people,  -vrho,  -mthout  such  aid,  must  almost  inevi- 
tably succumb  to  the  difficulty  of  their  task.  They  will 
not  cast  from  them  tho  aiding  hand,  and  the  Almighty 
■vrill  bless  tho  labours  of  thoso  who  work  in  his  cause."  * 


increase  of  tho  population.  According  to  the  census 
of  1811,  the  population  of  England  and  AY  ales  ■was 
li,914,MS,  showmg  an  increase  on  the  previous  ten 
years  of  more  than  2,000,000,  or  at  tho  rate  ot  14  pei- 
cent.  In  18j1  it  was  17,927,009,  .showing  anincreaseof 
13  per  cent.  In  18G1  tho  number  was  20,000,221,  a 
decennial  increase  of  12  per  cent.  There  was  an  excess 
of  females  over  males  in  each  of  tho  three  decennial 
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CHAPTER    LXIII. 

Beview  of  llie  Staleof  llie  Country  duviiij  Q  'ccn  Victorias  Rci-n  -Increise 
in  Ihe  ro|>ulatlon— Ages  of  the  l'oi>ul.i  ion— Occuiutious— JUuiufuc- 
turiiig  I'opu'.atinii— Progress  of  E'luca' ion— Population  of  Scotlanili 
Progress  in  tl;at  Country— Internal  Communication  —  Ireland;  De- 
crease in  her  Population;  Causes  of  tltc  same— Keligious  Divisions  of 
Ireland— Commerce  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  -Mercantile  Marine— The 
Cotton  Trade— Mineral  Wealtli— Defences— The  Army— The  ^'avy— 
Conclusion. 

Jk  reviewing  the  progress  of  society  ia  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  present  reign,  we  shall  follow  the  plan 
we  adopiod  in  reviewing  tho  roigns  of  George  IV.  and 
William  IV.     The  first  thing  to  bo  noticed,  then,  is  tho 
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periods,  amounting  in  1841  to  358,976,  in  1851  to36o,159, 
and  in  18G1  to  513,706.  The  population  in  1851  was 
divided  into  3,712,290  families,  giving  4-82  to  each 
family.  In  1861  the  number  of  families  was  4,491,524, 
giving  4--17  to  each  family.  In  1851  the  number  of  in- 
habited houses  in  England  and  Wales  was  3,278,039,  or 
5-46  persons  to  each  house.  In  1861  the  inhabited  houses 
were  3,739,505,  or  5'35  persons  for  each  house.  Of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  iir  1861,  17,985,617 
were  natives  of  England;  1,134,435  were  natives  of 
Wales;  169,202  were  natives  of  Scotland;  601,634  were 
natives  of  Ireland.  Tho  remainder  were  natives  of 
islands  in  the  British  seas,  the  British  colonies,  and  the 
East  Indies;  84,000  were  foreigners,  and  3,500  were  bora 
at  sea. 
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The  following  fable  shows  the  ages  of  the  poijulation 
of  England  and  Wales  iu  five-year  periods  : — 
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Dividing  the  population  Ly  occupations,  we  find  that, 
in  1861,  481,907  persons  in  England  and  "Wales  belonged 
to  the  professional  classes,  and  of  these  96,&12  were 
females;  11,426,720  were  engaged  in  domestio  occupa- 
tions ;  623,710,  commercial  ;  2,010,454,  agricultural  ; 
4,828,399,  industrial  ;  and  544,094,  non-productive. 
Domestic  sers-ants  were,  of  coui'sa,  the  largest  class, 
amounting  to  1,111,374.  The  liejft  ia  number  were 
agricultural  labourers,  958,265;  the  blaotsmiths  wci-o 
108,065  ;  the  boot  and  shoemakers,  250,581  ;  the 
carpenters  and  joiners,  177,069;  coal-miners,  246,613 ; 
cotton-.spinner3  and  dyers,  478,827  ;  farm-servants, 
204,962;  farmers  and  graziers,  249,745;  workers  in 
iron,  125,771  ;  milliners  and  dressmakers,  287,101  ; 
seamstresses  and  shirtmakers,  76,493  ;  silk-weavers, 
101,678;  tailors,  136,390;  waslierwomen,  manglers,  and 
laundiy-keepers,  167,007;  and  these  engaged  iu  the 
woollen  cloth  manufacture,  130,034:  these  areth©. largest 
of  the  industrial  classes. 

In  the  medical  professien-Tfe  find  12,030  surgeons  and 
apothecaries,  and  16,414  chemists  and  druggists.  Soli- 
citors and  attorneys,  11,386.  The  number  of  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  is  set  down  at  19, 195,  and  the  number 
of  Protestant  Dissenting  ministers,  9,874.  Persons  em- 
ployed as  accountants  numbered  6,273.  There  were 
10,779  commercial  travellers.  In  the  Government  civd 
service  there  were  33,824;  the  number  employed  in  the 
postal  service  was  30,590.  The  railways  of  England  and 
Wales  gave  employment  to  no  less  than  81,036. 

The  progress  of  education  during  "the  period  under 
review,  though  considerable  as  regards  the  increase  of 
tho  means  of  receiving  it  available  for  the  working- 
classes,  has  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  might  be  desired. 
At  the  Conforenoo  on  National  Education  which  was  held 
on  the  22nd  of  June,  1857,  tho  lato  Prince  Consort  gave 
some  important  statistics  upon  this  subject.  In  1851 
thcro  were  in  England  Und  Wales,  of  public  schools, 
15,518;  of  private  schools,  30,524— total,  46,012,  giving 
instruction  in  aU  to  2,144,378  scholars;  of  whom 
1,422,082  belonged  to  public  schools,  and  721,396  to 
private    schools.     Tho    rate  of  progress    was  further 


illastrated  by  statistics  which  showed  that,  in  1818,  the 
proportion  of  day  scholars  to  the  population  was  1  in  17 ; 
in  1833,  1  in  11;  and  in  1851,  1  in  8.  But  great  as  this 
progress  was,  it  fell  short  of  the  exigencies  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  total  number  of  children  iu  England  and 
Wales  between  tho  ages  of  3  and  15,  being  estimated  at 
4,900,000  in  round  numbers,  it  is  found  that  only 
2,046,848  attended  school  at  all  ;  while  2,861,848- 
received  no  instruction  whatever.  At  the  same  time,  an 
analysis  of  the  scholars  with  reference  to  the  length  of 
time  allowed  for  their  school  tuition,  showed  that  42  per 
cent,  of  them  had  been  at  school  for  less  than  one  year, 
22  per  cent,  during  one  year,  15  per  cent,  during  two 
years,  9  per  cent  dui-ing  three  yeax-s,  5  per  cent,  diu-ing 
four  years,  and  4  per  cent,  during  five  years.  Therefore, 
out  of  the  2,000,000  of  scholars  alluded  to,  more  than 
1,500,000  remained  only  two  years  at  school,  and  only 
about  600,000  were  above  the  age  of  nine.  Prom  tho  re- 
ports of  the  Inspectors  of  Schools  for  1861  it  appears  tl  ervi 
is  some  improvement  iu  this  respect,  the  per-centage 
of  children  attending  school  for  less  than  one  year  being 
37;  attending  during  one  year.  23,  for  two  years,  16;  and 
for  3  years,  11  per  cent.  No  doubt  a  considerable  number 
of  children  that  ought  to  have  been  at  school  were 
employed  at  home  or  iu  factories ;  but,  after  making 
allowance  for  these,  carefully  collected  statistics  reveal 
the  fact  that,. in  1857,  no  less  than  2,200,000  children 
w'ere  not  attending  any  schools,  and  their  absence  could 
not  bo  traced  to  any  ascertained  employment  or  other 
legitimate  cause.  In  ISSl  the  schools  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England  received  from  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  the  sum  of  £495,471 ;  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  received  £78,358;  tho  Wesleyan  schools, 
£37,775 ;  the  Eoman  CathoUo  schools  in  England  and 
Wales,  £32,787  ;  parochial  union  schools,  £1,174  ; 
schools  connected  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, £53,398  ;  schools  of  the  Free  Church,  £38,829  ; 
schools  of  Episcopal  Church,  £6,000 ;  Eomau  Catholic 
Poor  School  Committee,  £2,808.  The  cost  of  inspection 
was  £44,143 ;  the  cost  of  the  office  iu  London,  £19,168 ; 
poundage,  £2,875;  agency,  £909.  Altogether  tho  sums 
voted  for  popular  education  iu  Great  Britain  iu  that 
j-ear  amounted  to  £813,442. 

The  total  population  of  Scotland,  according  to  tho 
census  of  1851,  was  2,888,742.  In  1861,  it  was 
3,062,294 ;  showing  an  increase  of  173,552.  Tho  number 
of  inhabited  houses  in  the  former  year  was  370,308. 
In  1881,  they  had  increased  to  393,220.  Tho  births  in 
18G1  were  107,036;  aud  the  deaths,  62,287.  It  will  be 
seen  from  these  figures  that  tho  population  of  Scotland 
has  not  increased  as  fast  as  that  of  England  and  Wales. 
The  total  number  of  paupors  in  Scotland  in  1861  was 
117,113.  Pauperism  has  been  rather  stationary  iu 
Scotland  sinco  1850.  That  country  has  been  always 
remarkably  free  from  crime,  in  proportion  to  tho  popula- 
tion. Sinco  1850,  there  had  been  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  offondors,  which  continued  till  1802,  when 
there  was  a  considerable  increase.  T'ho  number  who 
had  a  superior  education  increased  lo  per  cent.  ;  while 
Uiose  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  increased  osly 
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.")  per  cent.  Those  who  could  read  and  'writo  imper- 
foctly  increased  IH  per  cent.  Offenoca  against  property 
committed  without  violence  coustitutod  half  tho  com- 
mittals ;  those  increased  7  per  cent. ;  while  ofTences 
against  property  with  violence  increased  19  per  cent. 
OiTences  against  the  person  increased  at  the  rate  of  20 
per  cent. 

The  progress  of  Scotland  during  tho  present  century 
has  been  extraordinary;  at  tlio  Union,  in  1707,  tho 
population  was  littlo  more  than  1,000,000.  The  rate  of 
increase  for  the  whole  of  Scotland,  during  fifty  years 
from  ISOl,  was,  however,  only  79  per  cent;  while  that 
of  England  and  Wales  was  101  per  cent.  The  increase 
was  chiefly  in  the  towns,  particularly  in  Glasgow  ;  the 
population  of  which  in  1801  was  77,000;  and  in  1852 
it  had  risen  to  329,000.  The  proportion  of  thoso  who 
marry  in  Scotland  has  been  much  smaller  than  in 
England.  According  to  the  census  of  1S51,  Scotland  had 
o,242  day  schools  ;  of  which  3,319  were  public.  Tho 
total  number  of  scholars  was  308,500,  giving  1  scholar 
for  eyeiy  7  inhabitants.  The  material  progress  of  Scot- 
land within  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  something 
wonderful.  In  1851  the  official  value  of  the  exports  was 
£17,000,000,  and  of  imports  about  £9,000,000.  The 
exports  consisted  chiefly  of  cotton,  linen,  woollens,  iron, 
coals,  and  machinery  of  all  sorts.  In  1857  Scotland 
had  3,214  sailing  vessels  and  294  steam  vessels. 

The  means  of  internal  communication,  especially  by 
rail,  has  increased  with  great  rapidity.  In  1849  thero 
were  795  miles  of  railway  in  operation ;  in  1853  there 
were  987  miles ;  at  tho  end  of  1857  the  number  was 
1,243  miles  ;  the  total  number  of  passengers  conveyed 
in  that  year  being  14,733,503,  of  whom  nearly  11,000 
were  third-class  passengers.  Tho  advance  of  Scotland 
is  further  shown  by  tho  increase  of  the  public  revenue. 
In  1839,  it  was,  in  round  numbers,  £5,250,000.  In 
1846,  it  was  £5,500,000 ;  in  1851,  £6,000,000 ;  and  in 
1858  it  had  reached  £7,300,000.  The  jjenny  postage 
system  affords  an  excellent  criterion  of  the  intellectual 
and  commercial  activity  of  a  people.  The  gross  revenue 
fi-om  postages  in  Scotland  in  1857,  was  £271,905,  being 
an  increase  of  £17,473  on  that  of  1856;  and  the  com- 
mission on  money-orders  was  £8,463,  being  an  increase 
of  £406  on  that  of  1856.  The  number  of  chargeable 
letters  delivered  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1857  was, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  504,421,000;  being  an 
increase  on  the  previous  year  of  5^  per  cent. ;  in  Soot- 
land,  51,612,000,  showing  an  increase  of  7  per  cent. 
The  colonial  and  foreign  letters  were  less  than  l-oOth  of 
the  number  delivered,  and  about  1  letter  in  every  400 
was  registered.  The  proportion  of  letters  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  thu  United  Kingdom  was  about  1 7  ;  in  Scot- 
land about  16.  The  number  of  free  newspapers  delivered 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1857  was  about  51,616,000  ; 
in  Scotland,  7,245,000.  The  number  of  book-paokots 
and  chargeable  newspapers,  not  bearing  the  newspaper 
stamp,  delivered  in  tho  United  Kingdom  in  1857, 
was  25,193,000 ;  in  Scotland,  3,623,000.  Tho  number  of 
money-orders  issued  ia  the  United  Kingdom  in  1857  was 
6,389,702  ;  and  tho  aggregate  amount  was  £12,180,272, 


affording  a  clear  profit  of  £24,175.  In  Scotland  tho 
number  was  512,874  ;  amount,  £950,87*? ;  clear  profit, 
£  1 ,  180.  Of  tho  number  of  tho  orders  issued  in  Scotland, 
350,178  wore  of  and  under  £2;  and  162,697  above  £2 
and  not  above  £5. 

Tho  total  population  of  Ireland,  enumerated  in  April, 
1861,  amounted  to  5,704,543;  the  sexes  being  2,804,961 
males,  and  2,959,582  females ;  or  787,842  less  than  that 
rotui-ncd  for  March,  1851,  being  a  decrease  of  12'20  per 
cent,  during  the  last  ten  years.  These  numbers  do  not  in- 
clude tho  men  of  tho  army  and  navy  serving  in  Ireland, 
on  the  night  of  the  7th  and  morning  of  the  8th  of  April ; 
but  include  the  wives  and  families  of  such  persons,  and 
also  soldiers  on  furlough.  From  the  returns  of  tho  Emi- . 
gratioa  Commissioners  it  appears  that,  of  tho  2,249,355 
emigrants  who  saUed  from  ports  in  the  United  King- 
dom between  March  31,  1851,  and  8th  April,  1861,  no 
less  than  1,230,986  wero  Irish;  and  fi-om  the  returns 
obtained  by  the  Eegistrar-Genci-al  for  Ireland,  through 
tho  constabulary  agent  at  Irish  ports,  during  the  like 
period,  it  is  seen  that  as  many  as  1,174,179  persons  wero 
set  down  as  permanent  emigrants.  To  this  emigration 
may  be  chiefly  attributed  the  decrease  of  the  population 
of  Ireland,  during  the  period  when  the  country  was 
remarkably  free  from  any  outbreak  of  famine,  pestUence, 
or  of  the  other  social  calamities  which  have  occasionally 
retarded  tho  growth  of  population.  It  also  appears  that 
the  effects  of  the  disastrous  period  of  famine  and  pesti- 
lence, which  commenced  with  the  potato  blight  of  1846 
and  1847,  extended  over  the  first  few  years  of  the  decade 
of  1851-(§1,  and  that  there  were  no  less  than  250,611 
paupers  in  tho  Irish  workhouses,  and  47,019  persons  in 
hospital,  of  whom  4,545  wero  not  workhouse  inmates 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  census  in  1851  ;  while  there 
were  but  47,570  persons  in  the  Irish  workhouses  the 
day  before  the  census  of  1881  was  taken.  By  a  special 
provision  inserted  in  the  Act  23  and  24  Vict.,  cap.  62, 
for  taking  the  census  of  Ireland  upon  the  8th  of  Apiil> 
1S61,  it  was  ordered  that  thero  should  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  religious  creed  of  the  population.  It  was  tho 
first  occasion  on  which  this  subject  formed  a  portion  of 
the  decennial  census ;  nevertheless,  it  is  stated  to  have 
given  rise  to  few,  if  any,  complaints  and  objections. 
Tho  return,  therefore,  may  be  admitted  as  tolerably 
correct.  The  following  table  gives  an  abstract  of  this 
religious  enumeration,  according  to  the  lists  jjublished 
by  the  Irish  Registrar-General.  Not  included  in  the 
table  are  322  Jews ;  namely,  266  in  Leinster,  1  in 
Munster,  54  in  Ulster,  and  1  in  Connaught,  who  are 
stated  to  have  formed  the  whole  Jewish  population  of 
Ireland  at  the  date  of  the  census : — 

1  Ueiislous  Persuasions. 


Provinces. 

Rora.^n 
Cattioiics. 

Established 
Church. 

Protestant 
Dissenters, 

Leinster       

Minister       

Ulst  r 

Couiiauglit 

l,24(;,2-.3  • 

l,4lG.17l 

9i;:J,CS7 

8G1,47J 

171.M1 
76G93 

390.130 
•10,605 

19,SS9 

9,558 

551,095 

6,021 

Total    

4,400,533 

67S,eSl 

530,563 

The  table  shows  that  on  April  8,  1861,  the  members 
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of  tho  Roman  Catholic  Churcli  amounted  to  4,490,583; 
those  of  the  Established  Church  to  678,661 ;  and  tho 
Protestant  Dissenters  to  586, o63.  Among  the  latter 
the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Chui'ch  niimbered 
528,992;  Methodists,  44,532;  Independents,  5,062; 
Baptists,  4,165  ;  and  the  Society  of  Friends,  3,812. 
The  returns,  not  included  in  the  above  table,  enumerate 
besides,  under  tho  head  of  "all  other  persuasions," 
8,414  persons,  denominating  themselyes  "Reformed 
Presbyterians,"  "Separatists,"  "Christian  Brethi'en," 
"  Christians,"  "  Covenanters,"  "  Seceders,"  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Moravian  Church.  This  class  also  included 
all  those  travellers,  temporary  lodgers,  and  mendicants 
from  whom  the  enumei-ators  were  unable  to  obtain  the 
necessary  information. 

The  census  returns  show  that  the  number  of  small 
holdings  in  Ireland,  above  one  and  up  to  five  acres,  was 
reduced  from  310,436  in  1841,  to  85,469  in  1861,  or  72-5 
per  cent.  Holdings  from  five  to  fifteen  acres  decreased 
from  252,799  in  1841  to  183,931  in  1861,  or  27-2  per  cent. 
The  farms  above  fifteen  acres  increased  in  number ; 
those  between  fifteen  and  thirty  acres,  79,342  in  1841, 
were  141,251  in  1861,  an  increase  of  78  per  cent. ;  and 
the  holdings  above  thirty  acres,  from  48,625  in  1841  to 
157,833  in  1861,  or  109-208  per  cent.  These  changes 
were  substantially  made  between  1841  and  1851 ;  the 
changes  in  the  next  ten  years  have  been  comparatively 
trifling.  This  statement  does  not  show  the  number  of 
landowners  in  Ireland,  but  the  number  of  distinct  hold- 
ings, the  enumerator  having  to  account  for  the  total 
acreage  of  every  townland.  There  was  another  return 
made,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  census  of  1861.  The 
enumerators  of  tho  census  of  1861  were  instructed  to 
obtain  an  account  treating  all  farms  held  by  one  person 
as  one  holding,  whether  the  lands  adjoined  or  not.  This 
reduced  the  return  of  the  total  number  of  holdings  in 
1861  from  610,045  to  553,664.  It  showed  that  39,210 
persons  held  land  in  Ireland  not  exceeding  one  acre ; 
75,141  held  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two  acres; 
164,006  from  five  to  fifteen  acres  ;  127,899  from  fifteen 
to  thirty;  65,896  from  thii-ty  to  fifty ;  49,054  from  fifty 
to  100;  20,375  from  100  to  200;  9,046  from  200 
to  500;  and  2,437  held  above  500  acres.  The  return 
being  novel,  is  approsjimate  rather  than  precisely 
accuiate ;  the  tendency  of  corrections  would  be  to 
reduce  the  numbers,  but  it  would  not  be  to  any  great 
extent. 

'  There  is  a  gx-owiug  tendency  in  Ireland  to  convert 
cereal  into  pasture  land.  The  annual  abstract  of  agri- 
cultural statistics  laid  before  Parliament  shows  a  decx'easo 
in  tho  acreage  imder  cei'cal  crops  in  1862  of  72,734  acres, 
and  in  green  crops  of  74,785  acres,  but  an  increase  in 
meadow  and  clover  of  0,023  acres,  in  flax  of  2,055  acres ; 
leaving  a  net  decrease  of  138,841  acres.  Wheat  decreased 
from  401,243  acres  to  357,810,  oats  from  1,999,160  to 
i, 974,737,  barley  from  198,955  to  192,407,  potatoes 
from  1,133,504  to  1,017,149.  Turnips  increased  from 
334,104  acres  to  377,149.  Of  tho  decrease  in  land 
'under  crops,  117,832  acres  seem  to  have  merged  into 
grass;  and  19,073,  usedfor  grazingin  1861,  to  have  been 


unstocked  at  the  time  of  the  enumeration  in  1862, 
Independently  of  the  growing  disposition  for  pasture 
land,  the  means  usually  ajjplicable  for  the  cultivation  ol 
the  soil  seem  to  have  been  lessened  by  the  unfavourable 
seasons,  and  consequently  diminished  yield,  of  1860 
and  1861.  The  number  of  pigs  was  greater  in  1862 
than  in  1861;  but  the  cattle  and  sheep  decreased — the 
cattle  from  3,471,688,  in  1861,  to  3,250,396;  and  the 
sheep,  from  3,556,050  to  3,455,887.  The  land  under 
grass  in  1862  was  9,651,361  acres ;  the  land  under  crops, 
5,751,695  acres. 

England  so  far  surpasses  the  sister  kingdoms  in 
productive  revenue  and  wealth,  in  all  the  elements 
of  national  greatness,  that,  viewed  in  this  light,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  her  appendages. 
The  population  of  the  United  Eingdom  in  1851-2 
was  27,724,849.  The  amount  of  gross  revenue  per 
head,  then,  was  £2  Is.  5d.  In  1860-1  tho  population 
was  29,346,098,  and  the  gross  revenue  per  head 
£2  Ss.  l:id. 

In  the  financial  year  ending  with  March,  1862,  tho 
amount  of  property'  and  profits  assessed  to  income-tax 
in  Great  Britain  was  £301,380,730,  being  £13  Os.  "^d. 
per  head  of  the  population,  taking  this  at  the  same 
number  as  was  enumerated  at  the  census  in  April,  1861 ; 
in  Ireland,  £21,638,975,  or  £3  14s.  7Jd.  per  head.  The 
gross  amount  of  the  public  revenue,  excluding  miscel- 
laneous receipts,  was,  in  Great  Britain,  £2  ISs.  per 
head  of  the  population,  or  43.  OJd.  in  the  pound  upon 
the  income  assessed  to  income-tax  ;  in  Ireland, 
£1  3s.  5d.  per  head  of  the  population,  or  6s.  3.id. 
iu  the  pound  upon  the  income  assessed  to  income- 
tax. 

The  declared  real  value  of  the  total  imports  and 
exports  of  merchandise  into  and  from  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  years  1860,  1S61,  and  1802  was  as 
follows : — 


I        1302. 


Imports    

/British  produce , 

Exports  .5  ^''"■"S"  ™'"^'''°"'"' 
(  Total , 

Total  of  imports  and  exports 


!  210,530,873 


335,891,227 
28,630,124 


217,485,024     220,592,720 


12.5,102,814     124,137,812 
34,520,084  i    43,051,.JS(; 


150.632,498     1G7,189,39S 


104,621,351 


)  373,052,224  |  377,117,522     393,782,113 


In  June,  1863,  there  were  519,971  houses  in  England 
and  Wales  assessed  to  the  house  duty  over  £20  a  yciir, 
of  which  375,448  were  not  abovo  £50  a  year,  101,91.S 
between  that  and  £100  a  year,  and  the  remainder, 
42,595,  abovo  £100  a  year.  This  furnishes  an  estimate 
of  tho  number  of  opulent  families  and  middle-class 
households  in  Great  Britain.  Of  the  former  there  must 
bo  somewhere  about  50,000  in  England  and  Wales— for 
their  income  in  houses  of  £100  a  year  and  upwards 
must  vary  from  £1,000  a  year  upwards ;  of  tho  latter, 
with  incomes  varying  from  about  £500  to  £1,000  a 
year,  thoro  must  bo  double  the  number  of  families — or 
about  100,000.      Tho^owor  middle   class  (in  wealth), 
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■with  incomes  botweea  £200  a  yoar  and  £500,  number, 
again,  much  more  than  double  both  tho  others. 

Tho  number  and  tonnage  of  registered  sailing  vessels 
of  tho  United  Kingdom  engaged  in  tho  homo  trade, 
•with  tho  men  employed  thereon,  exclusive  of  masters, 
from  1819  till  18G2,  is  shown  in  tho  following  tabic :— 


llOMK  TkADE. 

SaILISO  V15S3ELS. 

Ycara. 

Kumbcr. 

Tons. 

Km. 

1B49 

!),29S 

665,726 

40.208 

1S30 

8.SM 

666,9)7 

38.527 

1851 

8.S!J8 

G85,i;4l 

36,906 

1852 

8,776 

701,80;! 

35,793 

1853 

8,477 

(>s:i  -Mi 

36,U51 

1854 

8,538 

694,712 

34,510 

1855 

S.SM 

691,li8 

31,570 

1S5G 

!1,390 

719,860 

33.379 

1857 

9,676 

767,9i5 

37,138 

1858 

10,:il3 

783,113 

37,971 

1S--9 

10,033 

777,4-22 

35,  .0-1 5 

18G0 

10,843 

S2I,('79 

33,163 

1801 

U.OnO 

S:J',771 

39  626 

1862 

1U,481 

771,326 

30,514 

Tho  number  of  steam  vessels  employed  in  the  homo 
trade  duriii.s,'  the  same  period  was  as  follows  :— 


Home  Tiiade. 

S 
Namber. 

TEAM  VESSELJi. 

Years. 

Ton?. 

Men. 

1849 

S12 

64,089 

4,442 

1850 

3i0 

64,196 

4.491 

1.V51 

3BS 

78,820 

6,0i8 

1S.52 

358 

66,600 

6,182 

1853 

374 

85,471 

6.689 

1854 

210 

54.002 

3,840 

18S5 

257 

57,416 

8.905 

18-36 

317 

67.616 

4,786 

1857 

3SS 

92,481 

6.462 

1858 

372 

90,7.39 

6,215 

1359 

374 

90,867 

6,:)77 

1S60 

403 

92,254 

6,416 

ISlil 

448 

102  7ii.5 

7,024 

1S62 

4-;4 

104,020 

6,893 

Tho  number  of  sailing  vessels  engaged  partly  in  the 
home  and  partly  in  the  foreign  trade — the  expression 
"homo  trade"  signifj'iug  tho  coasts  of  the  United 
Ivingdom,  or  "  ports  between  the  limits  of  the  river 
Elbe  and  Brest  "—-was,  in  1819,  1,897.  In  1862  it  was 
reduced  to  1,326.  This  reduction  is  owing  to  the 
number  of  steamers  employed  in  tho  same  way,  which 
increased  from  20,  in  18-19,  to  89,  in  1SG2.  Tho  number 
of  registered  sailing  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  alono  in  ISoO  was  about  7,000.  In  1862  it  was 
very  nearly  the  same;  while  the  number  of  steamers 
ongaged  in  the  foreign  trade  increased,  during  the 
aamo  period,  from  82  to  510.  Mr.  Glover*  thus  sum- 
marises the  results  of  tho  introduction  of  steam,  navi- 
gation : — ■ 

"The  changes  in  steam  tonnage  employed  during  the 
decade  are  very  remarkable.  In  the  home  trade  25  per 
cont.  added  to  the  number,  70  per  cent,  added  to  the 
tonnage,  36  per  cent,  added  to  the  average  size,  43  per 
cont.  added  to  the  total  number  of  men  employed,  and 
a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  men 
per  100  tons.  The  extension  of  steam  tonnage  in  the 
foreign  trade  is  marvellous ;  only  86  steamers  in  1850, 
447  in  1860 — an  increase  of  419  per  cent,  in  number, 

*  "Journal  of  the  Stat  jtical  Society,"  March,  1863. 


515  per  cent,  in  tonnage,  18  per  cont.  in  average  sixe, 
371  per  cent,  in  tho  number  of  men  employed,  and  a 
reduction  of  23-8  per  cont.  in  tho  number  of  men  per 
100  tons— 8-4  in  1850  against  C-4  por  100  tons  in  1860. 
Comparing  the  total  steam  result  of  tho  decade  with  the 
total  result  in  sailing  tonnage,  tho  contrast  stands 
thus : — 

Pit  cent. 

Sailing  vessels  increased    ' 

Steam  „  1" 

5.iilln5  tonnage  increased • -' 

«  '»«*> 

Steam  „  "" 

Sailing  vessels  increased  in  average  size  13 

Sloam  „  ..  '' 

Sailins  vessels  furnished  employment  for  additional  men  to 

tlio  extent  of      '* 

Steam  vessels  furnislicd  employment  for  additional  men  to 

the  extent  of      

Sailing  vessels  decreased  the  numtitr  of  men  i.cr  100  tons    ... 
Steam  „  «  .i 


200 
19 
21 


"  Leaving  the  distinctions  between  homo  and  foreign 
trade,  also  those  between  sailing  and  steam  tonnage,  tho 
total  result  of  the  decado  appears  to  be,  that  in  tho 
United  Eingdom  trade,  there  were  employed  under  tho 
British  flag  in  1860,  compared  with  1850,  11  per  cent, 
more  ships,  35  per  cont.  more  tonnage,  and  13  per  cent. 
(or  20,162)  more  men." 

The  following  statistics  of  the  cotton  trade,  given  in- 
the  same  joui-nal  by  Mr.  Leone  Levy,  are  particularly 
interesting  at  the  present  time : — 

"  In  the  year  1860,  12,419,096  cwt.  of  cotton  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  Eingdom;  in  1881,  11,223,078 
cwt.  ;  in  1862,  only  4,078,333  cwt.  From  the  United 
States  there  came  9,963,309  cwt.  in  1860;  7,316,969  in 
1861,  and  only  120,752  cwt.  in  1862.  From  India, 
1,822,689  cwt.  came  in  1880,  while  3,293,034  arrived  in 

1861,  and  3,505,844  in  1862.  From  Egypt,  392,447 
cwt.  came  in  IStiO,  only  365,108  in  1861,  and  626,897  in 

1862.  The  exports  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  2,235,970  cwt.  in  1860,  to 
2,063,285  in  1861,  and  to  1,917,095  in  1862. 

"  Of  6,300  factories  in  tho  United  Ivingdom,  nearly 
the  half  of  them  are  for  cotton.  Of  38,500,000  spindles, 
more  than  30,000,000  are  for  cotton.  Of  490,000  po-n-er 
looms,  399,000  are  for  cotton.  Of  779,000  persons 
employed  in  factories,  450,000  are  employed  in  cotton. 
And  as  compared  -with  foreign  countries,  whilst  Great 
Britain  has  30,000,000  spindles,  France  has  4,000,000 
spindles,  Russia,  2,000,000,  Germany,  2,000,000,  Austria. 
l,500,000,Switzerland,  1 ,300,000,  Italy,500,000,  Belgium, 
500,000,  and  Spain,  300,000." 

Tho  foUo-wing  statistics  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  were  given  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S., before  the  Society  of  Ai-ts,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1862  :— 


Coalmines...    . 

.   ...    s.ooa 

empl 

oying 

250,030  psrsons 

Iron  mines...    . 

.     ...  uncertain 

-7,'"':"'it 

Copper  mines     . 

.     ...          1C7 

■::.'i.o 

Tin  mines  ...    . 

.     ...          14S 

„ 

11500        ^ 

Lead  mines 

.     ...          090 

, 

il.-'^OO        ^ 

Zir.c  and  others. 

~ 

•• 

l.OOO      „ 

Mratiog 

a  total  oi       ... 

... 

•  •         u* 

330,000  persons. 
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The  general  produce  of  these  mines  in  the  year  ISGl 
amounted  to : — 


:                            iliner.il9. 

Quauliiy. 

Value, 

1 

■       Tin ;        

tons 

II.B-IO 

i; 

725,560 

Copper       

231,487 

1,427,215 

Load          

80,G9C 

1,13(1,249 

Silver  ore 

29 

1,471 

Zinc  ore     

15,770 

31,113 

Pyrites       

125,135 

7'J,715 

Arsenic      ...        

„  ■ 

1,450 

10,875 

Nicltel        

cwt. 

16 

24 

Wolfram 

tons 

8 

29 

Antimony 

„ 

15 

45 

M.in?anese           

„ 

925 

2,925 

Sundries;  gossan,  ochre,  &c. 

„ 

3,016 

3  01S 

Iron  ore     

7.215,518 

2,302,371 

Coals          

S.'!.6W.214 

20,908,803 

Oliier  minerals    

■• 

2,222,002 

880,114 

Total  value  of  the  minerals 

produced  in  ISCl 

27,309,523 

The  metals  produced  from  British  minerals,  in  the 
j-ear  1861,  ■were  of  the  following  quantity  and  value : — 


Metals. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Gold 

oz.       : 

2.7S4 

10,816 

Tin  ... 

tons    1 

7,450 

910,762 

Copper 

„            ; 

15,331 

1,.j72,480 

Lead 

i 

05,643 

1,445,255 

Silver 

oz.       1 

56(1,530 

144.161 

Zinc 

tons 

4,415 

79,101 

Iron,  pig 

■•         ' 

3,712,390 

9,280,975 

Total  value  of  the  above: 13,443  550 

Estimated  value  of  other  metals         25",50O 

Coals           20,908,803 

Total  value  of  the  metals  produced,  and  coals  34,602,S53 


This  wealth  and  commerce  are  defended  and  protected 
by  an  army,  which,  in  1862,  cost  £16,000,000,  and  a 
navy  which  cost  £11,000,000. 

To  guard  against  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  the 
House  of  Commons  voted,  in  1860,  the  sum  of 
£2,000,000,  for  new  fortifications,  and  in  1S61  another 
sum  of  £1,200,000.  These  sums  have  been  obtained 
by  tho  creation  of  terminable  annuities  (1885),  amount- 
ing to  £133,827.  The  annuities  were  calculated  at  3|  per 
cent,  interest.  The  amount  actually  expended  up  to 
March  31,  1863,  was  as  follows  : — At  Portsmouth, 
£764,729;  at  -  Plymouth,  £393,870;  at  Pembroke, 
£134,975  ;  at  Portland,  £122,134  ;  at  Gravesend, 
£78,403;  at  Chatham,. £122,242;  at.tho  Medway  and 
,Sheern§ss,  £125,463;  .  at.  Dover,  £190,71,8;.  at  Cork, 
£21,493;  on  experiments,  £1,318;  land  surveyors' 
charges,  £10,414;  surveys  and  legal  expenses,  £35,465  ; 
officers,  surveyors,  clerks  and  di-aughtsmen  employed, 
and  contingent  expenses,  £40,165:  total,  £2,041,449. 

From  a  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  at  tho 
beginning  of  tho  session  of  1863,  it  appears  that  in  the 
year  1 S58,  205  soldiers  in  the  British  army  at  home  were 
flogged;  in  IROO  tho  number  had  fallen  to  179  ;  in  1801 
it  fell  still  further  to  168,  on  whom  8,204  lashes  were 
inflicted.  Tho  flogging  was  confined  in  this  latter  year 
to  12  cavalry  regiments,  42  infantry,  tho  Eoyal  Artil- 
lery, and  the  Military  Train ;  27  men  in  tho  cavahy 
were  flogged,  39  in  tho  artillery,  04  in  tho  infantry,  8 
in  tho  Military  Train;  31  men  wero  flogged  at  Aldersholt, 
and  20  at  'Woolwich. 


The  navy  of  Great  Britain,  oa  January  1,  1863, 
numbered  1,014  ships  of  all  classes.  Of  this  number 
there  were  85  line-of-battlo  ships,  mounting  from  74  to 
131  guns  each ;  39  of  from  50  guns  to  72  guns  each ;  09 
frigates  of  from  24  guns  to  46  guns  each,  most  of  which 
were  of  a  tonnage  and  horse-power  equal  to  a  line-of- 
battle  ship;  30  screw-corvettes,  each  mounting  21  guns; 
and  upwards  of  600  vessels  of  all  classes  mounting  less 
than  20  guns.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  a  fleet 
of  190  gunboats,  each  mounting  two  heavy  Armstrong 
guns  and  of  60  horse-power,  besides  a  numerous 
squadron  of  iron  and  wooden  mortar  vessels  built 
diuing  tho  Russian  war,  and  laid  up  at  Chatham.  At 
the  same  period  there  were  43  vessels  under  con.struction 
for  the  Admiralty  at  the  various  jiublic  and  pi'ivate  dock- 
yards, many  of  which  were  expected  to  bo  completed 
and  launched  during  the  year  1863.  The  number  of 
line-of-battle  and  other  steamers  composing  tho 
squadi-on  on  the  North  American  station  was  29.  Tho 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  numbered  28  vessels  of 
all  classes.  The  East  India  and  China  squadrons  con- 
sisted of  32  vessels.  The  number  of  ships  stationed  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade,  was  21.  The  Pacific  squadron  numbered  12  .ships, 
and  that  on  the  south-east  coast  of  America  8  ships. 
There  were  6  line-of-battle  and  other  ships  stationed  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  same  number  were 
attached  to  the  Australian  station.  The  Channel 
squadi'on  consisted  of  5  ships,  all  ii'on-plated. 

From  this  resume  of  the  condition  of  England  in  re- 
spect to  the  population,  commerce,  naval  and  military 
establishments,  it  wiU  be  seen  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  these  several  departments  down  to  the  period 
at  which  we  conclude  our  History.  That  tho  futui'e 
historian  of  our  countiy  shall  have  still  further  successes 
and  still  greater  progress  to  record,  we  have  no  doubt. 
This  difference,  however,  we  believe  there  will  be  between 
the  task  of  the  chronicler  of  the  past  and  the  historian  of 
oiu-  own  times  :  the  one  has  had  principally  to  do  with 
the  triumphs  of  warriors  and  of  statesmea;  the  other  will 
have  to  record  the  growth  and  advancement  of  our 
country  by  the  sure  though  gradual  development 
amongst  tho  people  themselves  of  sound  social  and 
political  principles.  Therefore  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
who  hold  in  their  hands  its  future  destiny,  should  havo 
spread  before  them  for  their  guidance  tho  records  of  her 
past  history,  and  be  enabled  to  view  her  successes  and 
her  failures,  not  through  tho  distorting  mediumof  poli- 
tical bias,  but  fau-ly  and  impartial!)'.  Wo  venture  to 
hopo  that  in  this  work,  which  we  now  bring  to  a  con- 
clu.sion,  some  sucli  guide  has  been  provided,  and  that  it 
will  not  only  provo  useful  as  a  hand-book  for  tho  his- 
torical student,  but  also  servo  the  still  higher  purpose  of 
showing  to  tho  reader  by  what  process  tho  constitutiou 
under  which  we  live  has  been  established ;  and  teach- 
ing how  tho  State,  in  every  department,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, may  be  ably  governed,  wisely  reformed,  valiantly 
defended,  and  persoveringly  maintained. 
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